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PREFACE  TO  THE  LIFE. 


TuE  success  of  some  recent  biographical  works,  evidently  written  by  unpractised  hands, 
suggested  to  me  the  possibility  that  my  recollections  of  my  father  might  be  received 
with  fovour  by  the  public.  The  rough  draft  of  the  following  narrative  was  accordingly 
drawn  up,  and  submitted  to  my  Other's  friend,  Mr.  Thomas  Moore,  whom  at  that  time  I 
had  never  seen,  and  who,  in  returning  it,  was  so  kind  as  to  assure  me  that  he  had  read  it 
with  much  interest,  and  conceived  that,  with  a  little  correction,  it  might  gratify  the 
readers  of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  Poetical  Works.  I  afterwards  transmitted  it  to  l\is  friend  Mr. 
Rogers,  who  expressed  himself  in  terms  equally  flattering  to  an  inexperienced  writer ; 
and  who— as  indeed,  Mr.  Moore  had  done  before — gave  me  the  most  valuable  species  oi 
assistance  I  could  have  received,  by  indicating  certain  passages  that  ought  to  be  oblite- 
rated. Mr.  Moore,  Mr.  Campbell,  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillie,  Mr.  Duncan, 
Mr.  Clark,  and  others  of  my  fiither's  friends,  have,  moreover,  taken  the  trouble  to  draw 
up  brief  summaries  of  their  personal  reminiscences  of  him,  with  which  I  have  beet 
kindly  permitted  to  enrich  thb  humble  Memoir. 

The  letters  and  extracts  of  letters  from  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbrahani 
Mr.  Canning,  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  and  other  eminent  friends  of  Mr.  Crabbe,  now  deceased 
which  are  introduced  in  the  following  pages,  have  been  so  used  with  the  permission  o 
their  representatives ;  and  I  have  to  thank  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  Marquis  of  Lans 
downe,  Earl  Grey,  Lord  Holland,  the  Right  Hon.  J.  W.  Croker,  the  Rev.  Richan 
Turner,  and  the  other  living  gentlemen,  whose  correspondence  has  been  as  serviceable 
to  my  labours  as  it  was  honourable  to  my  fiithe«*'s  character,  for  leave  to  avail  mysdf  o 
these  valuable  materials. 


I  cannot  conclude,  without  expressing  my  sense  of  the  important  assbtance  whic 
has  been  rendered  to  me,  in  finally  correcting  my  work  and  arranging  it  for  the  presi 
by  a  friend  high  in  the  scale  of  literary  distinction ;  who,  however,  does  not  permit  m 
to  mention  his  name  on  this  occasion.  On  the  assistance  I  have  received  from  m 
brother,  and  another  member  of  my  own  fiunily,  it  would  be  impertinent  to  dwell. 

PucKUECuoBCH,  JanuETy  6,  1834. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

r 

1764—1775. 

Mr.  OWbte^  Bbtb,  Fknntage,  and  Suly  Edacftdon  — HU 
AppNBtkohip  to  a  Sorgeon— HU  Attachment  to  Mia 
"    hk  Wife— PnbKcation  of  •«  Inebriety,"  a 


As  one  of  the  aoTerest  calamities  of  life,  the  loss 
of  oar  fint  and  dearest  friends,  can  be  escaped 
br  none  whose  own  days  are  not  prematurely  cut 
ibort,  the  most  pious  affection  must  be  contented 
to  praj  that  the  affliction  may  come  on  us  gra- 
dnallj,  and  after  we  have  formed  new  connections 
to  sustain  us,  and,  in  part  at  least,  fill  up  the 
f  okL  In  this  view,  the  present  writer  has  every 
reason  to  consider  with  bumble  thankfulness  the 
period  and  circumstances  of  his  father's  de- 
partmne.  The  growing  decline  of  his  bodily 
strength  bad  been  perceptible  to  all  around  him 
for  sereral  years.  He  himself  had  long  set  the 
example  oflooking  forward  with  calmness  to  the 
hoar  of  his  dissolution  ;  and  if  the  firmness  and 
renrnation  of  a  Christian's  death-bed  must 
doobly  endear  his  memory  to  his  children,  they 
ilao  afford  indescribable  consolation  after  the 
scene  »  closed.  At  an  earlier  period,  Mr. 
Ctabbe's  death  would  have  plunged  his  family 
io  insupportable  suffering :  but  when  the  blow 
fen,  it  bad  many  alleviations. 

With  every  softening  circumstance,  however, 
a  ooonderable  interval  must  pass,  before  the  sons 
of  such  a  parent  can  bear  to  dwell  on  the  minor 
pecnliarities  of  his  image  and  character ;— a  much 
MOgerooe,  ere  they  can  brin^  themselves  to  oon- 
Tene  on  light  and  ludicrous  mddents  connected 
with  his  memory.  The  tone  of  some  passages 
in  the  ensuing  mtrrative  may  appear  at  variance 
with  these  feelings ;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary 
for  me  to  state  here,  that  the  desig^i  of  drawing 
op  ioaie  memoirs  of  my  father's  life,  from  his 
own  firende  anecdotes,  had  occurred  to  me 
sevtEral  years  ago,  and  that  a  great  part  of  what 
1  now  lay  before  the  public  had  been  committed 
to  writing  more  than  a  twelvemonth  before  his 
decease.  At  the  time  when  I  was  thus  occupied, 


although  his  health  was  evidently  decaying, 
there  was  nothing  to  forbid  the  hope  that  he 
might  Imger  for  years  among  us,  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  such  comforts  as  can  smooth  the  g^radual 
descent  of  old  age  to  the  tomb ;  and  I  pleased 
myself  with  the  fond  anticipation,  that  when  I 
should  have  completed  my  manuscript,  he  him- 
self might  be  its  first  critic,  and  take  the  trouble 
to  correct  it  wherever  I  had  fallen  into  any  mis- 
takes of  importance.  But  he  was  at  last  carried 
off  by  a  violent  illness,  of  short  duration— and 
thus  ended  for  ever  the  most  pleasing  dream  of 
my  authorship. 

I  mention  these  things  to  caution  the  reader 
against  construing  into  unfilial  levity  certain 
passages  of  this  little  work :  but,  at  the  same 
time,  I  feel  that  Mr.  Crabbe  himself  would  have 
wished  his  son,  if  he  attempted  to  write  his  life 
at  all,  to  do  so,  as  far  as  might  be  possible,  with 
the  unbiasBed  fairness  of  one  less  intimately 
connected  with  him.  To  impartiality,  certainly, 
I  cannot  pretend ;  but  I  hope  partiality  docs  not 
necessarily  imply  misrepresentation.  I  shall 
endeavour  to  speak  of  nim  as  his  manlv  and 
honest  mind  would  have  wished  me  to  do.  I 
shall  place  before  the  reader,  not  only  his  nobler 
qualities,  but  the  weaknesses  and  infirmities 
which  mingled  with  them— and  of  which  he  was 
more  conscious  than  of  the  elevation  of  his 
genius.  To  trick  out  an  ideal  character  for  the 
public  eye,  by  either  the  omission  or  the  ex- 
aggeration of  really  characteristic  traits,  is  an 
office  which  my  respect  for  my  father— even  if 
there  were  notbmg  else — would  render  it  impos- 
sible for  me  to  attempt.  I  am  sustained  by  the 
belief  that  his  countrymen  at  large  respect  his 
memory  too  much  to  wish  that  his  history  should 
be  turned  into  anything  like  a  romance,  and  the 
hope  that  they  will  receive  with  indulgence  a 
faithful  narrative,  even  though  it  should  be  a 
homely  one. 

I  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  trace  his  de- 
scent beyond  his  grandfather.  Various  branches 
of  the  name  appear  to  have  been  set^'ed,  from  a 
remote  period,  m  Norfolk,  and  in  different  sea- 
faring places  on  the  coast   of  Suffolk ;  and   it 


LIFE  OF  CRABBE. 


seems  probable  that  the  first  who  assumed  it 
was  a  fisherman.^  A  pilot,  by  name  Crabbe,  of 
Walton,  was  consulted  as  a  man  of  remarkable 
ez{)erience,  about  the  voyage  of  Edward  the 
Third,  previous  to  the  battle  of  Cressy.  The 
Crabbes  of  Norfolk  have  been,  ibr  many  genera- 
tions, in  the  station  of  farmers,  or  wealthy  yeo- 
men ;  and  I  doubt  whether  any  of  the  race  had 
ever  risen  much  above  this  sphere  of  life ;  for 
though  there  is  now  in  the  possession  of  my 
uncle  at  Southwold  an  apparency  ancient  coat  of 
arms,  —  gvles,  three  crab-fish,  or^  —  how  or 
whence  it  came  into  the  hands  of  his  father  we 
have  no  trace,  and  therefore  I  cannot  attach 
much  weight  to  such  a  shadowy  token  of  geiUle 
pretensions. 

George  Crabbe,  the  Poet's  grandfather,  was 
a  burgess  of  Aldborough,  who  became,  in  his 
latter  days,  collector  of  the  customs  in  that  port, 
but  must  have  died  in  narrow  circumstances; 
since  his  son,  named  also  Creorge,  and  originally 
educated  for  trade,  appears  to  have  been,  very 
early  in  life,  the  keeper  of  a  parochial  school  in 
the  porch  of  the  church  of  Orford.  From  this 
place  he  removed  to  Norton,  near  Loddon,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  united  the  humble  offices  of 
schoolmaster  and  parish  clerk.  He  at  length 
returned  to  Aldborough,  where,  after  acting  for 
many  years  as  Mrarehouse-keeper  and  deputy 
collector,  he  rose  to  be  collector  of  the  salt- 
duties,  or  Salt-master.  He  was  a  man  of  strong 
and  vigorous  talents,  skilful  in  business  of  all 
sorts,  distinguished  in  particular  for  an  extra- 
ordinary faculty  of  calculation ;  and  during  many 
years  of  his  life  was  the  factotum^  as  the  Poet 
expressed  it,  of  Aldborough.  Soon  after  his 
final  settlement  in  his  native  town,  he  married  a 
widow  of  the  name  of  Loddock,  a  woman  of  the 
most  amiable  disposition,  mild,  patient,  affec- 
tionate, and  deeply  religious  in  her  turn  of  mind ; 
and  by  her  he  had  six  children,  all  of  whom, 
except  one  girl,  lived  to  mature  years. 

Gbobge  Cbabbe,  the  Poet,  was  the  eldest  of 
the  family  ;  and  was  bom  at  Aldborough,  on  the 
Christmas-eve  of  1754.'  His  next  brother, 
llobert,  was  bred  to  the  business  of  a  glazier, 
and  is  now  living  in  retirement  at  SouSiwold. 
John  Crabbe,  the  third  son,  served  for  some 
time  in  the  royal  navy,  and  became  subsequently 

>  **  I  cannot  aoeoant  for  the  vanity  of  that  one  of  my  an> 
ceitors  who  fint  (being  dimtisAed  with  the  four  letten  which 
composed  the  name  of  *  Crab/  the  aour  fruit,  or  *  Grab,'  the 
crusty  flah)  added  hia  6e  by  >»ay  uf  diti(ui*e.  Alas  I  he  ^ned 
nothing  worth  his  trouble ;  but  he  has  brought  upon  me,  hia 
deaeendant  after  I  know  not  how  many  g.'nerations,  a  question 
bevond  my  abilities  to  answer." — Mr.  Vrabbe  to  Mr.  Chamrey, 
Ike.  11.  1822. 

*  When  my  grandfkther  first  settled  in  Aldborouffh,  he 
lived  in  an  old  houae  in  tliat  ranse  of  buildings  which  the  sea 
)uu  now  almost  demolished.  Tlie  chambers  projected  far 
over  the  ground'floor  ;  and  the  windows  were  small,  with  dia- 
mund  panes,  almost  impervious  to  the  light.  In  this  gloomy 
dwelling  the  Poet  was  bom.  The  Itouse  of  which  Mr  Bernard 
Barton  has  published  a  print  as  **  the  birth-place  of  Crabbe  ** 
was  inhabite<l  by  the  family  during  my  father's  boyhood.  A 
view  of  U»  by  Stanfield,  forms  the  vignette  to  this  volume. 


the  captain  of  a  Liverpool  slave-ship.  Return- 
ing from  a  successful  voyage,  he  married  the 
owner's  daughter ;  and  on  his  next  excursion,  be 
perished  by  an  insurrection  of  the  slaves.  The 
negroes,  having  mastered  the  crew,  set  the 
whole  of  them  adrift  in  an  open  boat ;  and  nei- 
ther Captain  Crabbe  nor  ftoy  of  his  companions 
were  ever  again  heard  of.  The  fourth  brother, 
William,  also  took  to  a  seafaring  life.  Bein^ 
made  prisoner  by  the  Spaniards,  he  was  carried 
to  Mexico,  where  he  became  a  silversmith,  mar- 
ried, and  prospered,  until  his  increasing  riches 
attracted  a  charge  of  Protestantism  ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  was  much  persecution.  He  at 
last  was  obliged  to  abandon  Mexico,  his  pro- 
perty, and  his  family ;  and  was  discovered,  in 
the  year  1803,  by  an  Aldborough  sailor,  on  the 
coast  of  Honduras,  where  again  he  seems  to  have 
found  some  success  in  business.  This  sailor  was 
the  only  person  he  had  seen  for  many  a  yeai 
who  could  tell  him  anything  of  Aldborough  and 
his  family :  and  great  was  his  perplexity  when  he 
was  informed,  that  his  eldest  brother,  George, 
was  a  clergyman-— the  sailor,  I  dare  say,  hac 
never  himself  heard  of  his  being  a  poet.  '*  Thii 
cannot  be  our  George,"  said  the  wanderer — "  hi 
was  a  doctor  I "  This  was  the  first,  and  it  wai 
also  the  last,  tidins-s  that  ever  reached  my  fathei 
of  his  brother  William ;  and,  upon  tlie  Aldbo 
rough  sailor's  story  of  his  casual  interview,  it  ii 
obvious  that  the  ])oet  built  his  talc  of  '*  Th< 
Parting  Hour,"  whose  hero,  Allen  Booth 
"  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force,"  and — 

**  no  more 
Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore.** 

Like  William  Crabbe, 

**  There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land, 
HetotL  Spaniah  maiden  gave  his  hand  : 
In  cottsge  shelter*d  from  the  blaxe  of  day 
He  saw  his  happy  infknta  round  him  play,^ 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lofty  trees. 
Waved  o'er  hia  seat,  and  soothed  liis  reveriea.** 

But— 

**  *  Whilst  I  was  poor,*  said  Allen,  *  none  wotild  care 
What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife.  * 
And  never  mention'd  Luther  in  my  life ; 
Their  forms  I  follow'd,  wtinther  well  or  fcick. 
And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholick. 
But  I  had  money— and  these  pastors  found 
My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound.' 

**  Alas,  poor  Allen  I  through  his  wealth  were  ae«n 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conoeal'd  had  been  : 
Faolta  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown. 
Are  in  an  instant  through  tlie  varnish  shown . 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  (iy  ; 
Or  for  hia  crime  and  contumacy  die. 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objecta  of  delight ; 
Bis  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  hia  sights 
All  urging  him  to  flee— he  fled,  and  cursed  hia  OigbU 
He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
GuidelesB  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy  Bay  : 
There,  in  the  woods,  he  wrought,  and  there*  mmung 
Some  labouring  seamen  heard  his  native  toncue  : 
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Afftin  h*  betfd — he  aeiied  an  ofler'd  hand — 

■  A9d  «h«n  beheld  yon  laat  oar  native  land  ?* 

B«aied;  *  and  in  what  country?  qnicklywy.* 

1^  aeaBMn  anawer'd — itrancen  all  were  they — 

C^  only  at  hit  native  port  had  been ; 

Be  landinf  onee  the  quay  and  ckwreh  had  seen."  Ice, 

The  jounffett  of  this  family,  Marv,  became 
th«  wife  of  Mr.  Sparket,  a  builder  in  her  native 
town,  where  she  aied  in  1827.  Another  sbter, 
as  has  been  mentioned,  died  in  infancy  ;  and  I 
find  among  my  father's  papers  the  following 
lines,  referring  to  the  feelings  with  which,  in 
the  darkening  evening  of  life,  he  still  recurred 
to  that  early  distress : — 

**  Bat  H  waa  miaery  atnnf  me  in  the  day 
Death  of  an  Infknt  tiatar  nude  hia  prey  ; 
Fbr  then  flnt  met  and  moved  my  eaily  taa 
A  fbther'a  tamo  and  a  motber'a  teaxa. 
IVMcb  froater  angnidi  I  have  iinee  endured, 
Bmm  heai'd  in  part*  aome  never  to  be  cored, 
Tet  vaa  there  aomething  in  that  flnt-bom  ill 
So  new,  aoatimnge,  that  memory  fbela  it  atm."    MS. 

The  second  of  these  couplets  has  sad  truth  in 
every  word.  The  fears  of  the  future  poet  were 
as  r^  as  the  tears  of  his  mother,  and  the  '*  ter- 
rors" of  his  father.  The  Salt-master  was  a 
man  of  imperious  temper  and  violent  pasnons ; 
hot  the  darker  traits  of  hb  character  had,  at  this 
period,  showed  themselves  only  at  rare  intervals, 
and  on  extraordinary  occasions.  He  had  been 
hitherto,  on  the  whole,  an  exemplary  husband 
sad  &ther ;  and  was  passionately  devoted  to  the 
bttle  girl,  whose  untimely  death  drew  from  him 
those  gloomy  and  savage  tokens  of  misery  which 
haunted,  fifty  years  after,  the  memory  of  hb 
pratler  son.  He  was  a  man  of  short  stature, 
hot  very  robust  and  powerful;  and  he  had  a 
highly  marked  countenance,  not  unlike  in  linea- 
isenis,  as  my  fiuher  used  to  say,  to  that  of 
Howard  the  philanthropist;  but  stamped  with 
the  trace  of  passions  which  that  illustnous  man 
«ther  knew  not  or  had  subdued. 

Aldborough  (or,  as  it  b  more  correctly 
vriticn,  Aldeburgh)  was  in  those  days  a  poor 
and  wretched  pbce,  with  nothing  of  the  elegance 
and  gaiety  which  have  since  sprung  up  about  it, 

,  b  eoDsequenoe  of  the  resort  or  watering  parties. 
The  town  lies  between  a  low  hill  or  cliff,  on 

I  «hjch  only  the  old  church  and  a  few  better 
Kotoes  were  then  situated,  and  the  beach  of  the 

'.  Gfrman  Ocean.  It  consbted  of  two  parallel 
•od  nnpaved  streets,  ranning  between  mean  and 

.  icTvmbting  houses,  the  abooes  of  seafaring  men, 
pilots,  and  fishers.  The  range  of  houses  nearest 
u»  the  sea  had  sufiered  so  much  from  repeated 
mfsaiQns  of  the  waves,  that  only  a  few  scattered 
tenements  appeared  erect  among  the  desobtion.* 

I 

*  *  From  an  aceuiate  plan  of  the  boronsh,  which  waa  taken 

la  tM«,  it  appean  that  the  diarch  wan  then  more  than  ten 

I .   *mm  to  feaaent  diitanee  (Vom  the  shore ;  and  alao  that  th«re 

"   •«»  Denw  of  -  - 


Ma  of  agane  extent,  iimilar  to  tlioie  at  Yarmooth, 
tihe  town  and  the  aea,  which  have  long  been  ewal- 
»  and  loat.  Alter  very  high  tides,  txut  r«mains  of 
.Wf  been  fifeqoently  oiicovered  below  high-water 
'^JUbtmigk  IhteriUd,  hy  th*  Btt,  James  Funi,  p.  4. 
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I  have  often  heard  my  father  describe  a  tremen- 
dous spring-tide  of,  I  think,  the  1st  of  January, 
1779,  when  eleven  houses  here  were  at  once 
demolished  ;  and  he  saw  the  breakers  dash  over 
the  nx>fs,  curl  round  the  walls,  and  crush  all  to 
ruin.  The  beach  consbts  of  successive  ridges — 
large  rolled  stones,  then  loose  shingle,  and,  at 
the  fall  of  the  tide,  a  stripe  of  fine  hard  sand* 
Vessels  of  all  sorts,  from  ue  large  heavy  troll- 
boat  to  the  yawl  and  prame,  drawn  up  along  the 
shores-fishermen  preparing  their  tackle,  or 
sorting  their  spoil — and  nearer  the  gloomy  old 
town-hall  (the  only  indication  of  municipal  dig- 
nity) a  few  groups  of  mariners,  chiefly  pilots, 
takbg  their  quick  short  walk  backwards  and 
forwards,  eveiy  eye  watchful  of  a  signal  from 
the  of&ng — such  was  the  squalid  scene  that  first 
opened  on  the  author  of  '*  The  Village." 

Nor  was  the  landscape  in  the  vicbity  of  a 
more  engaging  aspect— open  commons  and 
sterile  farms,  the  soil  poor  and  sandy,  the  herb- 
age bare  and  rushy,  the  trees  **few  and  far 
Mtween,"  and  withered  and  stunted  by  the 
bleak  breezes  of  the  sea.  The  opening  picture 
of  **  The  Village  "  was  copied,  in  every  touch,  j 
trom  the  scene  of  the  Poet*s  nativity  and  boyish 
days: — 

"  Lol  where  the  heath,  wHh  withering  brake  grown  o'er, 
Londa  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbooring  poor ; 
Vnm  thenoe  a  length  of  burning  sand  appean, 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  wlther'd  ean ; 
Bank  weeda,  that  every  art  and  care  defy. 
Reign  o*er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye ; 
There  thistles  spread  thdr  prickly  anna  afltr, 
Jmi  to  lAr  ragged  k^foMU  thrMUm  wot," 

The  '^  broad  river,"  called  the  Aid,  approaches 
the  sea  close  to  Aldborough,  within  a  tew  hun- 
dred yards,  and  then  turning  abruptly  continues 
to  run  for  about  ten  miles  parallel  to  the  beach, 
— from  which,  for  the  most  part,  a  dreary  stripe 
of  i&rsh  and  waste  alone  divides  it,— until  it  at 
length  finds  its  embouchure  at  Orford.  The 
scenery  of  thb  river  has  been  celebrated  as  lovely 
and  delightful,  in  a  poem  called  *'  Slaughdea 
Vale,"  written  by  Mr.  James  Bird,  a  friend  of  my 
father's ;  and  old  Camden  talks  of  ''the  beau- 
tifid  vale  of  Slaughden."  I  confess,  however, 
that  though  I  have  ever  found  an  indescribable 
charm  in  the  very  weeds  of  the  place,  I  never 
could  perceive  its  cliums  to  beauty.  Such  as  it 
b,  it  nas  fumbhed  Mr.  Crabbe  with  many  of 
hb  happiest  and  most  graphical  descriptions: 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  whole  line  of 
coast  from  Orford  to  Dunwich,  every  feature  of 
which  has  somewhere  or  other  been  reproduced 
in  hb  writings.  The  quay  of  Slaughden,  in 
particular,  has  been  painted  with  all  the  minute- 
ness of  a  Dutch  landscape : — 

**  Here  samphire  banks  and  saltwort  bound  the  flood. 
There  stakes  and  aea-weeds  withering  on  the  mod ', 
And  higher  np  a  ridge  of  all  things  baae. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  roll'd  upon  the  place.  •  •  • 
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Toa  is  oar  quay  I  thote  tmaller  hay  from  town 

Its  Tarkma  wares  for  eoontry  ose  brinf  down.**    &e.  ke. 

The  powerful  effect  with  which  Mr.  Crabbe 
has  depicted  the  ocean  itself,  both  in  its  calm 
and  its  tempestuous  aspects,  may  lead  man;^  to 
infer  that,  had  he  been  bom  and  educated  in  a 
r^on  of  mountains  and  forests,  he  might  have 
represented  them  also  as  happily  as  he  has  done 
tiie  slimy  marshes  and  withered  commons  of  the 
coast  of  Suffolk :  but  it  is  certain  that  he  visited, 
and  even  resided  in,  some  of  the  finest  parts  of 
our  island  in  afler-life,  without  appearing  to 
take  much  delight  in  the  grander  features  of 
inland  scenery ;  and  it  may  be  doubted  whether, 
onder  any  circumstances,  his  mind  would  ever 
have  found  much  of  the  excitement  of  delight 
elsewhere  than  in  the  study  of  human  beings. 
And  certunly,  for  one  destined  to  distinction  as 
a  portrayer  of  character,  few  scenes  could  have 
been  more  favourable  than  that  of  his  in&ncy 
and  boyhood.  He  was  cradled  among  the 
rough  sons  of  the  ocean, — a  duly  witness  of 
unbridled  passions,  and  of  manners  remote  from 
the  sameness  and  artificial  smoothness  of  polished 
society.  At  home,  as  has  already  been  hinted, 
he  was  subject  to  tiie  caprices  of  a  stem  and 
imperious,  though  not  unkindlv  nature;  and, 
probably,    few  whom  he  could  familiarly  ap- 

5 roach  but  had  passed  through  some  of  those 
ark  domestic  tragedies  in  which  his  future 
strength  was  to  be  exhibited.  The  common 
people  of  Aldborough  in  those  days  are  de- 
scriDed  as — 

**  A  wild,  amphibioos  raoe, 

With  sallen  woe  display'd  in  every  (kce ; 
Who  (kr  from  eivil  aita  and  social  fly. 
And  soowl  at  Strang  en  with  snspidoos  oyt.** 

Nor,  although  the  family  in  which  he  was  bora 
happened  to  be  somewhat  above  the  mass  in 
point  of  situation,  was  the  remove  so  great  as  to 
De  marked  with  any  considerable  dinerence  in 
point  of  refinement.  Masculine  and  robust 
munes,  rude  maimers,  stormy  passions,  hiborious 
days,  and,  occasionally,  boisterous  nights  of 
merriment,— among  such  accompaniments  was 
bora  and  reared  the  Poet  of  the  roor. 

His  father,  at  this  early  period,  was  still,  as  I 
have  already  noticed,  on  the  whole,  domestic 
in  his  habits  ;  and  he  used  occasionally  to  read 
aloud  to  his  family,  in  the  evenings,  passages 
from  Milton,  Younff,  or  some  other  of  our  graver 
classics,  with,  as  bis  son  thought  long  after- 
wards, remarkable  judgment,  and  with  power- 
ful effect:  but  his  chosen  intellectual  pursuit 
was  mathematical  calculation.  He  mingled 
with  these  tastes  not  a  little  of  the  seafaring 
habits  and  propensities  of  the  place.  He  pos- 
sessed a  share  in  a  fishing-boat,  in  which  he  not 
unfrequently  went  to  sea;  and  he  had  also  a 
small  sailing-boat,  in  which  he  delighted  to 
navigate  the  river. 

The  first  event  which  was  deeply  impressed 


on  my  father's  memory  was  a  voyas^e  in  thi 
vessel.  A  party  of  amateur  sailors  was  forme 
— the  yacht-club  of  Aldborough — to  try  the  ne^ 
purchase ;  a  jovial  dinner  prepared  at  Orford 
and  a  merry  retura  anticipated  at  night ;  and  hi 
fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  George  t 
be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  afler  sunrise,  i 
a  fine  summer  moramg,  they  were  seated  i 
their  respective  vessels,  and  started  m  gallai 
trim,  tacKing  and  manoeuvring  on  the  bosom  < 
the  flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gently  towarc 
its  iunction  with  the  sea.  The  freshness  of  tl 
early  dawn,  the  anticipation  of  amusements  i 
an  unknown  place,  and  no  little  exultation  i 
his  father's  crack  vessel,  **  made  it,'*  he  said,  '* 
moraing  of  exquisite  delight ;"  and,  among  tl 
MSS.  which  he  left,  are  the  following  verses  < 
thb  early  incident : — 

*■  Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  £he  inland  tide, 
And  oar  boat  eliding,  where  alone  eoold  glide 
Small  craft— and  they  oft  toaoh'd  on  eitlier  aide. 
It  was  my  flnt-bom  joy— I  heard  them  say 
'  Let  the  ehUd  go;  he  will  ei^  the  day  i 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion  and  enjoy  with  men. 
The  linnet  cliirped  apon  the  fUne  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  the  nightingale. 
Withoot  was  Phradise— because  within 
Waa  a  Iteen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin.** 

But  it  appears  that,  as  in  other  sublunary  pl< 
sures,  the  best  part  of  this  day's  sport  was  t 
anticipation  of  the  moraing ;  for  he  adds, — 

*'  As  the  son  declined, 
llie  good  fbond  early  I  no  more  ooold  And. 
The  men  drank  much  to  whet  the  appetite. 
And,  growing  lieavy,  drank  to  make  them  light ; 
Then  drank  to  relldi  joy,  then  farther  to  excite. 
The  lads  play*d  idly  with  tlie  helm  and  oar. 
And  nenroos  women  would  be  set  on  sliore. 
And  *  civil  dudgeon '  grew,  and  peace  woold  smite  r 

more. 
Till  on  the  colder  water  ftintly  shone 
The  sloping  light— the  cheerftil  day  was  gone. 
In  life's  sdvanoe,  efents  like  this  I  knew,— 
So  they  advaneed,  and  so  they  ended  too. 
The  promised  Joy,  that  like  tlUs  morning  rose. 
Broke  on  the  view— then  clouded  at  its  doee.**      MS 

Thoug^  bora  and  brought  up  almost  wii 
the  washing  of  the  surge,  the  ruture  Poet 
but  few  qiudifications  for  a  sailor.  The  S 
master  oflen  took  his  boys  a-fishing  with  h! 
and  sorely  was  his  patience  tried  with  the  a 
wardness  of  the  eldest.  **  That  boy,"  he  wc 
say,  "  must  be  a  fool.  John,  and  Bob, 
Will,  are  all  of  some  use  about  a  boat ;  but  v 
will  that  thing  ever  be  ^ood  for  ?  "  This,  h 
ever,  was  only  the  passion  of  the  moment ; 
Mr.  Crabbe  perceived  early  the  natural  tal< 
of  his  eldest  son,  and,  as  that  son  ever  gratef 
remembered,  was  at  more  expense  with  his  i 
cation  than  his  worldly  circumstances  could  i 
afford. 

My  father  was,  indeed,  in  a  great  meas 
self-educated.     After  he  could  read  at  all— 
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he  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  old  dame  who 
taoght  him—he  waa  unwearied  in  reading ;  and 
be  devoored  without  restraint  whatever  came 
into  his  hands,  but  especially  works  of  fiction  — 
those  little  stories  and  ballads  about  ghosts, 
witches,  and  Mries,  which  were  then  almost  ex- 
doMvelj  the  literature  of  youth,  and  which, 
whatever  else  might  be  thought  of  them,  served, 
ao  doubt,  to  strike  out  the  first  sparks  of  imagi- 
natioo  in  the  mind  of  many  a  youthful  poet. 
Mr.  Crabbe  retained,  to  the  close  of  life,  a 
strong  partiality  for  marvellous  tales  of  even  this 
bumble  dass.  In  verse  he  delighted,  from  the 
earliest  time  that  he  could  read.  His  father  took 
In  a  periodical  work,  called  "  Martin's  Philoso- 
phical Magazine,"  which  contained,  at  the  end 
of  each  number,  a  sheet  of ''  occasional  poetry." 
Tlie  Salt-master  irreverently  cut  out  these  sheets 
when  he  sent  his  magazines  to  be  bound  up  at 
the  end  of  the  year ;  and  the  '*  Poet's  Comer  " 
became  the  property  of  Geoive,  who  read  its 
contents  until  he  had  most  of  them  by  heart  I 
Tbs  boy  ere  long  tried  to  imitate  the  pieces 
which  he  thus  studied ;  and  one  of  which,  he  ^ 
naed  to  say,  particularly  struck  his  childish  fimcy 
bj  this  terrible  concluding  couplet, —  ! 

**  Th»  bo«t  w«at  doira  in  Hubm  of  fire, 
Wbkfa  mdi  th«  people  all  ttdsnire.'* 

MOd,  obliging,  and  &e  most  patient  of  listen-  ' 
era,  he  was  a  great  fietvourite  with  the  old  dames  . 
of  the  place.  Like  his  own  ^'  Richard,"  many  { 
■  fiieocUy 


I  woo'd  bim,  qnkkljr  won» 
To  All  tbt  statioii  of  mn  abeent  aon.** 

He  admired  the  rude  prints  on  their  walla,  rum- 
iBsred  their  shelves  for  books  or  ballads,  and 
ran  aloud  to  those  whose  eyes  had  failed  them, 
by  the  winter  evening's  fire-side.  Walking  one 
day  In  the  street,  he  chanced  to  displease  a 
stout  lad,  who  doubled  his  fist  to  beat  lum  ;  but 
aaocber  boy  interfered  to  claim  benefit  of  clergy 
ibr  the  studious  George.  *'  You  must  not 
■Mddle  with  him"  he  said  ;  '*  let  him  alone, 
far  he  ha'  got  Taming.*' 

His  hther  observed  this  bookish  turn,  and 
thoueh  he  had  then  no  higher  view  for  biui  in 
fife  nian  that  he  should  follow  his  own  example, 
aod  be  employed  in  some  inferior  department  of 
ihe  revenue  service,  he  resolved  to  give  George 
the  advantage  of  passmg  some  time  in  a  school 
aft  Bungay,  on  the  borders  of  Norfolk,  where 
It  was  hoped  the  activity  of  his  mind  would 
be  disciplined  into  orderly  diligence.  I  cannot 
aaj  how  soon  this  removal  from  the  paternal 
rem  took  place;  but  it  must  have  been  very 
«aHy ,  as  the  following  anecdote  i^ill  show : — The 
fert  night  he  spent  at  Bungay  he  retired  to  bed, 
he  said,  *'  with  a  heavy  heart,  thinking  of  his 
faad,  iodtdgent  mother."  But  the  morning 
hm^lU  a  new  misery.     The  slender  and  de- 


licate child  had  hitherto  been  dressed  by  his 
mother.  Seeing  the  other  boys  begin  to  dress 
themselves,  poor  Greorge,  in  great  confunon, 

whispered  to  his  bedfellow,  "  Master  G , 

can  you  put  on  your  shirt  ? — for — for  I  'm  afraid 
I  cannot." 

Soon  after  his  arrival  he  hsd  a  very  narrow 
escape.  He  and  several  of  his  schoolfellows 
were  punished  for  playing  at  soldiers,  by  being 
put  into  a  large  dog-kennel,  known  by  the  terri- 
ole  name  of  the  black  hole."  George  was  the 
first  that  entered  :  and,  the  place  being  crammed 
full  with  offenders,  the  atmosphere  soon  became 
pestilentially  dose.  The  poor  boy  in  vain 
shrieked  that  he  was  about  to  be  suffi>cated.  At 
last,  in  despair,  he  bit  the  lad  next  to  him  vio- 
lenUy  in  the  hand.  '*  Crabbe  is  dying — Crabbe 
it  dying,"  roared  the  sufferer ;  and  the  sentind 
at  length  opened  the  door,  and  allowed  the  boys 
to  rush  out  into  the  air.  My  father  said,  "  A 
minute  more,  and  I  must  have  died." 

I  am  unable  to  give  any  more  particulars  of 
his  residence  at  Bungay.  When  ne  was  in  his 
eleventh  or  twelfth  year,  it  having  now  been 
deteraiined  that  he  should  follow  the  profession 
of  a  surgeon,  he  was  removed  to  a  school  of 
somewhat  superior  character,  kept  b^  Mr. 
Richard  Haddon,  a  skilful  mathematician,  at 
Stowmarket,  in  the  same  county ;  and  here,  in- 
heriting his  father's  talent  and  predilection  for 
mathematical  science,  he  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  .such  pursuits.  The  Salt-master  used 
often  to  send  difficult  questions  to  Mr.  Haddon, 
and,  to  his  great  delight,  the  solution  came  not 
unfirequently  from  his  son ;  and,  although  Had- 
don was  neither  a  Person  nor  a  Parr,  his  young 
pupil  laid,  under  his  care,  the  foundations  of  a 
fair  classical  education  also.  Some  giris  used  to 
come  to  the  school  in  the  evenings,  to  learn 
writing ;  and  the  tradition  is,  that  Mr.  Crabbe's 
first  essay  in  verse  was  a  stanza  of  doggerel, 
cautioning  one  of  these  little  damsels  against 
being  too  much  elevated  about  a  new  set  of  blue 
ribbmis  to  her  straw  bonnet 

After  leaving  this  school,  some  time  passed 
before  a  situation  as  surgeon's  apprentice  could 
be  found  for  him;  and,  by  his  own  confession, 
he  has  punted  the  manner  in  which  most  of  this 
interval  was  spent,  in  those  beautiful  lines  of 
his  *'  Richard,'  which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking 
a  picture  of  the  ''  inquisitive  sympathy "  and 
sontery  musings  of  a  youthful  poet  as  can  else- 
where be  pointed  out : — 

**  I  to  Uae  ocean  gave 
My  mind,  and  tboof  hts  a«  leatleM  at  the  wave. 
Where  crowds  aMembled  I  waa  aore  to  ran. 
Hear  what  waa  said,  and  muse  on  what  waa  done. 
To  me  the  wivea  of  aeamen  loved  to  tell 
What  stonna  endanger'd  men  esteemed  so  well ; 
No  ships  were  wreck'd  upon  that  fktal  beach 
Bat  I  coald  give  the  Ineklea  tale  of  each. 
In  fkct,  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
In  fond  pursoit  of  agitations  dear : 


\/ 
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For  wer  weking,  ever  pleuvl  to  find 
The  food  I  tought.  I  thought  not  of  its  kind. 

**  I  loved  tp  walk  wueie  none  h^d  walk'd  before. 
About  the  rocks  that  ran  along  the  ahcne  { 
Or  fhr  beyond  the  alght  of  men  to  atrav. 
And  take  my  pieenire  when  I  loet  my  way : 
For  then  'twaa  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 
And  all  the  roovy  moor  that  lies  beneath. 
Here  had  I  ftiToorite  atationa,  where  I  atood 
And  heard  the  murmora  of  the  ooean-flood. 
With  not  a  tonnd  beaide,  except  when  flew 
Aloft  the  lapwing,  or  the  grey  cnriew  •  •  •  • 
When  I  no  more  my  (kney  ooold  employ— 
I  left  in  haate  what  I  eoold  not  ei^Joy, 
And  was  my  gentle  mother^a  welcome  boy.** 

The  reader  is  not  to  suppose,  however,  that 
all  his  hours  were  spent  in  this  agreeable 
manner.  His  father  employed  him  in  the  ware- 
house on  the  quay  of  Slauehden,  in  labours 
which  he  abhorred,  though  he  in  time  became 
tolerably  expert  in  them;  such  as  piling  up 
butter  and  cheese.  He  said  long  after,  that  he 
remembered  with  regret  the  freSulness  and  in- 
dignation wherewith  he  submitted  to  these 
drudgeries,  in  which  the  Salt-master  himself 
often  shared.  At  length  an  advertisement, 
headed  *'  Apprentice  wanted,"  met  his  father's 
eve ;  and  Greorge  was  offered,  and  accepted,  to 
ml  the  vacant  station  at  Wickham-Brook.  a 
small  village  near  Biu*v  St  Edmunds.  He  left 
his  home  and  his  indulgent  mother,  under  the 
care  of  two  farmers,  who  were  travelling  across 
the  country ;  with  whom  he  parted  within  about 
ten  miles  of  the  residence  of  his  iiiturl  master, 
and  proceeded,  with  feelings  easily  imagined  in 
a  low-spirited,  gentle  lad,  to  seek  a  strange, 
perhaps  a  severe,  home.  Fatigue  also  contri- 
buted to  impart  its  melancholy;  and  the  re- 
ception augmented  these  feelings  to  bitterness. 
Just  as  he  reached  the  door,  his  master's  daugh- 
ters, having  eyed  him  for  a  few  moments,  burst 
into  a  violent  fit  of  laughter,  exclaiming,  **  La  1 
here 's  our  new  'prentice.'*  He  never  forgot  the 
deep  mortification  of  that  moment ;  but  justice 
to  tne  ladies  compels  me  to  mention,  that  shortly 
before  that  period  he  had  had  his  head  shaved 
duringr  some  illness,  and,  instead  of  the  oma- 
mentu  curls  that  now  embellish  the  shorn,  he 
wore,  by  his  own  confession,  a  very  ill-made 
scratch-wig.  This  happened  when  he  was  in 
his  fourteenth  year,  in  1768. 

Besides  the  duties  of  his  profession,  ''our 
new  'prentice"  was  often  employed  in  the 
drudgery  of  the  farm — for  his  master  had  more 
occupations  than  one — and  was  made  the  bed- 
fellow and  companion  of  the  ploughboy. 
How  astonished  would  he  have  been,  when 
carrying  medicines  on  foot  to  Cheveley  (a 
village  at  a  considerable  distance),  could  he 
have  foreseen  that,  in  a  very  few  years,  he 
should  take  his  daily  station  in  that  same  place 
at  a  duke's  table !  One  day  as  he  mixed  with 
the  herd  of  lads  at  the  public-house,  to  see  the 


exhibitions  of  a  conjurer,  the  magician,  havinj 
worked  many  wonders,  changed  a  white  bal 
to  black,  exclaiming — ^^Quiqueolim  aUm  era 
nunc  est  contraritu  albo — and  I  suppose  non 
of  you  can  tell  me  what  that  means.  "  Yes 
I  can,"  said  George.  "The  d— 1  you  can; 
replied  he  of  the  magic  wand,  eyeing  his  garb 
*'  1  suppose  you  picked  up  your  Latin  in 
tumip-neld."  Not  daunted  oy  the  laughter  tbt 
followed,  he  save  the  interpretation,  and  re 
ceived  from  the  seer  a  condescending  compli 
ment. 

Whether  my  father  complained  of  the  lar^ 
portion  of  ag^cultural  tuition  he  received  grati: 
I  know  not ;  but,  not  being  bound  by  indentun 
he  was  removed,  in  the  year  1771,  to  a  moi 
eligible  situation,  and  concluded  his  apprentice 
ship  with  a  Mr.  Page,  surgeon  at  Woodbridg< 
a  market-town  seventeen  miles  from  Ale 
borough.  Here  he  met  with  companions  sui 
able  to  his  mind  and  habits,  and,  although  h 
never  was  fond  of  his  destined  profession,  bega 
to  apply  to  it  in  earnest.  I  have  often  heai 
him  speak  with  pleasure  of  a  small  society  < 
young  men,  who  met  at  an  inn  on  ccrtai 
evenings  of  the  week  to  converse,  over  a  frugi 
supper,  on  the  subjects  which  they  were  several) 
stuoying.  One  of  this  rural  club  was  a  surgec 
of  the  name  of  Levett,  with  whom  he  had  hs 
some  very  early  acquaintance  at  Aldborougl 
This  Mend  was  at  the  time  paying  his  address^ 
to  a  Miss  Brereton,  who  afterwards  married  a  M 
Lewis,  and  published,  under  the  name  of  Eugen 
de  Acton,  several  novels,  which  enjoyed  a  ter 

E)rary  popularity — **  Vicissitudes  of  Gente 
ife,'^'  "  The  Microcosm,"  "  A  Tale  witiio 
a  Title,"  &c.  &c.  Miss  Brereton's  residence  w 
at  Framlingham,  and  her  great  friend  and  coi 
panion  was  Miss  Sarah  Elmy,  then  domesticate 
m  the  neighbouring  village  of  Parham,  und 
the  roof  of  an  uncle,  Mr.  Tovell.  Mr.  Levc 
said  carelessly  one  day,  "Why,  George,  y< 
shall  go  with  me  to  Parham :  there  is  a  youi 
lady  there  that  would  just  suit  you.  My  fath 
accompanied  him  accordingly  on  his  next "  love 
ioumey,"  was  introduced  to  Miss  Brereton  a 
her  fnend,  and  spent  in  their  society  a  d 
which  decided  his  matrimonial  lot  in  lite.^ 

He  was  at  this  time  in  his  eighteenth  yei 
and  had  already  excited  the  attention  of  1 
companions  by  his  attempts  in  versification 
attempts  to  wUch  it  may  be  supposed  his  k 
now  lent  a  new  impulse,  and  supplied  an 

4  WiUUm  SpringaU  Lerett  died  in  1774 ;  and  the  foil 
ing  epitaph,  written  at  the  time  by  Mr.  Oabbe.  may 
worth  prewrrinf  :^ 

**  What!  though  no  trophies  peer  abore  hia  doat« 
Nor  aenlpCored  oonquerta  deek  hia  aober  buat ; 
What  1  tbonffh  no  earthly  thundera  sound  hia  nune* 
Death  givea  him  conquest,  and  our  aonowa  fkme  ; 
One  sitfh  reflection  heavea,  but  ahnna  exo«a»— 
More  aoould  we  moom  him,  did  we  love  him  leaB*"* 
Onen*t  Historjf  qf  Frttmlu^ham,  p*  I 
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ezbftostible  theme.  In  an  autobiographical 
sketch,  published  some  years  ago  to  accompany 
a  pormit  in  the  New  Monthly  Magazine,  he 
says  of  himself,  **  He  had,  with  youthful  indis- 
cretion, written  for  publications  wherein  Damons 
and  Delias  begin  the  correspondence  that  does 
not  always  end  there,  and  where  diffidence  is 
mmed  till  it  becomes  presumption.  There  was 
then  a  Lady*s  Magazine,  published  by  Mr. 
Wheble,  in  which  our  young  candidate  wrote 
for  a  prize  on  the  subject  of  Hope,*  and  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  gain  it ;  in  consequence 
of  which  he  felt  himself  more  elevated  above 
the  young  men,  his  companions,  who  made  no 
verses,  than  it  is  to  be  hoped  he  has  done  at 
any  time  since,  when  he  has  been  able  to 
oompare  and  iudge  with  a  more  moderate  degree 
of  self-approbation.  He  wrote  upon  every  oc- 
canon,  and  without  occasion  ;  and,  like  greater 
meo,  and  indeed  like  almost  every  young  ver- 
sifier, he  planned  tragedies  and  epic  poems, 
and  began  to  think  of  succeeding  in  the  highest 
line  of  composition,  before  he  had  made  one 
good  and  commendable  effort  in  the  lowest" 

In  fact,  even  before  he  quitted  bis  first  master 
at  Wickham-Brook,  he  had  filled  a  drawer  with 
verses  ;  and  I  have  now  a  quarto  volume  before 
me,  consisting  chieflv  of  pieces  written  at 
Woodbridee, among  which  occur  "The  Judg- 
ment of  uie  Muse,  in  the  Metre  of  Spenser," 
— **Life,  a  Poem,"— **  An  Address  to  the 
Muse,  in  the  Manner  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh," 
—an  ode  or  two,  in  which  he  evidently  aims  at 
the  fltvle  of  Cowley,— and  a  profusion  of  lyrics 
**  To  Mira ;"  the  name  under  which  it  pleased 
him  to  celebrate  Sarah  Elmy.  A  parody  on 
Shenstoiie's  "  My  time,  oh  ye  Muses,"  opens 
thos:^ 

■  My  days,  oh  ye  lovna,  were  happily  »ped, 
ft«  yoa  or  your  whimaiee  got  into  my  head ; 
I  oooM  Ungh,  I  eoold  fing,  I  eoald  trifle  and  jait, 
Aad  mj  heart  pUy*d  a  tegnlar  tone  in  my  breart. 
Bat  BOW,  laek-a-day  t  what  a  diange  for  the  woeae, 
Tia  m  beavy  aa  lead,  yet  aa  wild  aa  a  hocae. 

*  My  tafen,  ere  love  had  tormented  my  mind, 
QnU  guide  my  pen  gently  to  what  I  dealgn'd. 
I  eoold  make  an  enigma,  a  reboa,  or  riddle. 

Or  toll  aihoit  tale  of  a  dog  and  a  fiddle. 

Bot  alnce  tbia  vile  Copid  haa  got  in  my  brain, 

E  beg  of  the  «roda  to  aarirt  in  my  atrain. 

And  whatever  my  aot^jeet,  the  fhney  atill  rovea, 

And  dngaivf  heana,  laptorea,  flamea,  amrowa,  and  lovea.** 

•  After  long  aearch  a  copy  of  Wheble'a  Ma«{azine  for  177S 
b>.  faaen  diaooreml,  and  it  containa,  beaidea  the  prise  poem 

Hope,  four  other  piewa,  aigned   "G.  C,  Woodbridje, 
fjlk^*    -To  Mira r'^" The  Atheist  reclaimed;"    •*The 
;-  and  ••  An  Alle,<oricaJ  Fkble."    Aa  miffht  be  aapposed. 
»  to  hardly  a  line  in  an v  of  these  productiona  which  I 
jld  be  jMtifled  in  reprinting.    1  ahall,  however,  preaerve 
cooetttaHMi  of  the  priie  poem  :— 
*  Bat,  above  all,  the  pokt  ownathy  powera— 
Borm  leada  him  on,  and  every  fear  devoora  ; 
Be  wrttea,  and,  tmanoceasf^l,  writes  again. 
Nor  tbinlu  the  iMt  laboriooa  work  in  vain ; 
New  acbomea  he  forma,  and  variona  plotahe  tries, 
TW  win  the  lanrel,  and  poaaeaa  the  pexse." 


The    poet    himself  says,    in    "  The    Parting 

**  Minutely  trace  man'a  life :  year  after  year. 
Through  all  hia  days,  let  all  hia  deeda  appear— 
And  then,  though  aome  may  in  that  life  be  atrange. 
Yet  there  appeara  no  vaat  nor  sudden  change : 
The  linka  that  bind  thoae  varioua  deeda  are  aeen. 
And  no  myaterioua  void  ia  left  between  :"— 

but,  it  must  be  allowed,  that  we  want  several 
links  to  connect  the  author  of  "  The  Library  " 
with  the  young  lover  of  the  above  verses,  or  of 

"  THE  WISH. 
**  My  Mira,  ahepherda,  ia  aa  Mr 

Aa  aylvan  nympha  who  haunt  the  vale, 
Aa  aylpha  who  dwell  in  pureat  air, 

Aa  ftiya  who  akim  the  dusky  dale, 
Aa  Venua  waa  when  Venia  fled 
F^om  watery  'Mton'a  oocy  bed. 

**  My  Mira,  ahepherda,  haa  a  voiee 

Aa  aoft  aa  Syrinx  in  her  grove, 
Aa  aweet  aa  echo  makea  her  choice, 

Aa  mild  aa  whiapering  virgin-love ; 
Aa  gentle  aa  the  winding  atream. 
Or  fluiey'a  aong  when  poeta  dream.**  &o.  &c. 

Before,  however,  he  left  Woodbridge,  Mr. 
Crabbe  not  only  wrote,  but  found  courage  and 
means  (the  latter  I  know  not  how)  to  print  and 
publish  at  Ipswich  a  short  piece,  entitled  **  Ine- 
briety, a  Poem,"  in  which,  however  rude  and 
unfinished  as  a  whole,  there  are  some  couplets 
not  deficient  in  point  and  terseness,  and  not  a 
little  to  indicate  that  devotion  to  the  style  of 
Pope,  which  can  be  traced  through  all  the  ma- 
turer  labours  of  his  pen.  The  parallel  passages 
finom  the  Dunciad  and  the  Essay  on  Man,  quoted 
in  the  notes,  are  frequent ;  and  to  them  he  mo- 
destly enough  alludes  in  "  The  Preface,"  from 
which,  as  an  early  specimen  of  his  prose,  it 
may  be  worth  while  to  extract  a  paragraph : — 

**  Presumption  or  meanness  are  both  too  often 
the  only  articles  to  be  discovered  in  a  preface. 
Whilst  one  author  haughtily  affects  to  despise  the 
public  attention,  another  timidly  courts  it  I  woold 
no  more  beg  for  than  disdain  applause,  and  there- 
fbre  should  advance  nothing  in  fkvour  of  the  fol- 
lowing little  Poem,  did  it  not  appear  a  cruelty  and 
disregard  to  send  a  first  production  naked  into  die 
worldU 

"  The  WoBLD !— how  presumptuous,  and  yet 
how  triflinff  the  sound.  Every  man,  gentle  reader, 
has  a  world  of  his  own,  and  whether  it  consists  of 
half  a  score  or  half  a  thousand  friends,  *t  is  his,  and 
he  loves  to  boast  of  it  Into  my  world,  therefore, 
I  commit  this,  my  Mose's  earliest  labour,  nothing 
doubtinff  the  clemency  of  the  climate,  nor  fearing 
the  partiality  of  the  censorious. 

**  Something  by  way  of  apology  for  this  trifle  is, 
perhaps,  necessary;  especially  for  those  parts 
wherem  I  have  taken  such  great  liberties  with  Mr. 
Pope.  That  gentleman,  secure  in  immortal  fkme, 
would  ibrgive  me:  forgive  me,  too,  my  friendly 
critic;  I  promise  thee,  thou  wilt  find  the  extracts 
from  that  Swan  of  Thames  the  best  part  of  the 
perfonnance." 
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I  may  also  transcribe  a  few  of  the  opening 
couplets,  in  which  we  have  the  student  or  Pope, 
as  well  as  of  surgery,  and  not  a  few  germs  of  the 
future  Crabbe : — 

**  When  Winter  itera  hit  gloomy  front  apreaa, 
A  nble  void  the  bairen  earth  appeua ; 
The  meads  no  more  their  former  Terduie  boaat. 
Fait  bound  their  atreams,  and  all  their  beauty  loat. 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garmenta  moom. 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  Spring's  return ; 
The  fkllen  branchea,  from  the  aapleas  tree. 
With  glittering  fragments  strow  the  glaasy  way ; 
From  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow. 
Howl  through  the  woods,  and  pieroe  the  vales  below ; 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies. 
Mocks  tlie  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  boeoas  bare, 
And  ahed  their  substance  on  the  floating  air ; 
The  floating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Tlirongh  springing  waters,  and  {Movents  their  tides ; 
Seiies  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  Qod, 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood. 
The  opening  valves,  which  All  the  venal  road. 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood. 
The  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules. 
The  tendons  stUTen,  and  the  spirit  cools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister.  Art, 
To  cheer  theiwnaes,  and  to  warm  the  heart. 
The  gentle  Fair  on  nervous  tea  relies. 
Whilst  gay  good-nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  liglit  to  wound ; 
ChampagM  the  courtier  drinkt^  the  spleen  to  chase. 
The  colonel  Burgundy ^  and  Port  his  grace,** 

(He  was  not  yet  a  ducal  chaplun.) 

'*  See  Inebriety  I  her  wand  she  waves. 
And,  lo  I  her  pale— and,  lo!  her  purple  slavn. 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape. 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape ; 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle>throne. 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly. 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  gownsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great. 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state. 
**  Lol  proud  Flaminius,  at  the  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord, 
Quafls  the  bright  Juice,  with  all  the  gust  of  sense, 
And  clouds  his  brain  in  torjrfd  elegance ; 
In  Cliina  vaaei,  seel  the  sparkling  ill; 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill ; 
The  neat-earved  pipes  in  silver  settle  laid  ; 
The  screw  by  matbemalic  cunning  made : 
The  whole  a  pompous  and  enticing  seene. 
And  grandly  glaring  for  the  surpliced  swain; 
Oh,  happy  priest!  whose  God,  like  %ypfs,  liea 
At  once  the  Deity,  and  sacrifice.** 

He,  indeed,  seems  to  be  particularly  fond  of 
'^girding  at"  the  cloth,  which,  in  those  early 
and  thoughtless  days,  he  had  never  dreamed  he 
himself  should  wear  and  honour.  It  is  only  just 
to  let  the  student  of  his  maturer  verses  and 
formed  character  see  in  what  way  the  careless 
apprentice  could  express  himself,  respecting  a 
class  of  which  he  could  then  know  nothmg : — 

*■  The  viear  at  the  table's  fh>nt  presides. 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides ; 


The  reverend  wig.  In  sideway  order  placed, 

The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced. 

The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roU'd, 

Mark  Um  the  Putor  of  a  jovial  fold ; 

Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  ^plause, 

Favouring  the  botUe,  and  the  Good  Old  Cause. 

See  the  dull  smile,  which  fearftilly  appears, 

When  gross  Indecency  her  front  uprears. 

The  Joy  conceal'd  the  fiercer  bums  within. 

As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin : 

Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire. 

And  spresds  the  sails  of  sub-divine  desire.— 

But  when  the  gay  immoral  Joke  goes  round,    . 

When  Shame,  and  all  her  blushing  train  are  drown'd. 

Bather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  takes 

The  last  loved  glass,  and  then  the  board  fotaakes. 

Not  that  religion  prompts  the  sober  thought. 

But  alavldi  custom  has  the  {ffacUoe  tauglid[ : 

Besides,  this  zealous  son  of  warm  devotion 

Has  a  true  Levite  bias  for  promotion ; 

Vicaa  must  with  discretion  go  astray. 

Whilst  bishops  nuy  be  d d  the  nearest  way.*** 

Such,  in  his  twentieth  year,  was  the  poetry  < 
Crabbe.  His  Sarah  encouraged  him,  by  hf 
approbation  of  his  verses ;  and  her  precept  an 
example  were  of  use  to  him  in  a  minor  mattei 
but  still  of  some  importance  to  a  young  autho 
His  hand-writing  had  hitherto  been  feeble  au 
bad ;  it  now  became  manly,  clear,  and  not  u 
elegant.  Miss  Elmy's  passion  for  music  induce 
him  also  to  make  some  efforts  in  that  directioi 
but  nature  had  ffiven  him  a  poor  car,  and,  afti 
many  a  painful  hour  spent  in  trying  to  mast 
**  Grammachree"  and  "Over  the  water 
Charlie,"  he  laid  aside  his  6ute  in  despair. 

To  the  period  of  his  residence  at  Woodbridg 
I  suppose,  may  also  be  assigiied  the  first  grow 
of  a  more  lasting  passion — that  for  the  study 
botany;  which,  from  early  life  to  his  \slU 
years,  my  father  cultivated  with  fond  zeal,  bo 
m  books  and  in  the  fields. 


CHAPTER   II. 
1776— 3780. 

Termination  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  Apprenticeship— Visit  to  Ix>iu 
>-He«ets  up  for  himself  at  Aldborough — Fkilure  of 
Plans  there— He  gives  up  his  Business,  and  proceeds 
London  as  a  literary  Adventurer. 

About  the  end  of  the  year  1775,  when  he  l 
at  length  completed  his  term  of  apprenticesh 
Mr.  Crabbe  returned  to  Aldborough,  hoping 
find  the  means  of  repairing  to  the  metro po 
and  there  to  complete  his  professional  cducati* 
The  Salt-master's  affairs,  however,  were  not 
such  order  that  he  could  at  once  gratify  his  sc 
inclination  in  this  respect;  neither  could 
afford  to  maintain  him  at  home  in  idleness ;  f 
the  yoimg  man,  now  accustomed  to  far  dififer 
pursuits  and  habits,  was  obliged  to  return  to 

•  **  Inebriety,  a  Poem,  in  three  Piuts.  Ipswich,  prii 
and  sold  by  C.  Punchard,  Bookseller,  in  the  Butter-Uu 
1775.    Price  one  shilling  and  sixpence." 
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liboori  of  the  warehouse  on  Slaughden  quay. 
I  His  pride  disdained  this  homely  employment ; 
'  hii  spirit  rose  agunst  what  he  consiclered  arbU 
I  traiy  oondnct :  he  went  sullen  and  anpy  to  his 
,  work,  and  violent  quarrels  often  ensued  between 

>  him  and  his  father.  He  frequently  confessed 
m  after-times  that  his  behaviour  in  this  affiur 
was  unjustifiable,  and  allowed  that  it  was  the 

1  old  man's  poverty,  not  his  will,  that  consented 
I  to  let  him  wear  out  any  more  of  his  days  in  such 
t  ignoble  occupation. 

>  I  must  ada,  however,  that  before  he  returned 
i  from  Woodbridffe,  his  father's  habits  had  under^ 
,  gone  a  rery  unhappy  change.  In  1774  there 
I  vu  a  contested  election  at  Aldborough,  and  the 
;  Whiff  candidate,  Mr.  Charles  Long,  sought  and 

foona  a  very  able  and  zealous  partisan  and  agent 

ID  Mr.  Crabbe.     From  that  period  his  ^ily 

dited  the  loss  of  domestic  comfort,  a  rooted 

taste  for  the  society  of  the  tavern,  and  such  an 

increase  in  the  violence  of  his  temper,  that  his 

I   neek-spirited  wife,  now  in  poor  health,  dreaded 

to  hear  his  returning  footsteps.     If  the  food 

'   prepared  for  his  meal  did  not  please  his  fancy, 

i^ne  would  fling  the  dishes  about  the  room,  and 

; /all  was  misery  and  terror.     George  was  the 

i  chief  support  of  his  afflicted  mother — her  friend 

and  her  physician.     He  saw  that  her  complaint 

was  dropsical,  and,  from  the  first,  anticipated 

I   the  fifUal  result  which,  after  a  few  years  of  suffer- 

'   iog,  ensued.     One  of  his  favourite  employments 

was  to  catch  some  small  fish  called  **  butts,'*  the 

only  thing  for  which  she  could  muster  a  little 

,  a|^«tite,  for  her  nightly  meal.     He  was  in  all 

I   tiuQgs  her  dutiful  oomlbrter;   and  it  may  be 

I   ^apposed  that,  under  such  circumstances,  he  was 

I   not  sometimes  able  to  judge  favourably  of  her 

husband's  conduct,  even  where  there  might  be 

I   (Kithing  really  blameworthy  in  it.     To  him,  he 

,  ^ckoow lodged,  his  father  had  always  been  '*  sub- 

;   Mantiallv  kind." 

I  His  leisure  hours  were  spent  in  the  study  of 
I  botany,  and  other  branches  of  natural  history ; 
nd,  p^ap«,  the  ill  success  of  **  Inebriety  "  had 
'  M  small  snare  in  withdrawing  him,  for  a  time, 
I  jron  the  practice  of  versification.  He  appears, 
i&deed,  to  have  had,  at  this  period,  every  dispo- 
I  mioa  to  pursue  his  profession  with  zeal.  '*  xhe 
'  tiBit,**  he  saya,  in  the  sketch  already  ouoted, 
'*had  come,  when  he  was  told,  and  believed, 
that  be  had  more  important  concerns  to  engage 
lam  than  verae :  and  therefore,  for  some  years, 
tboogh  he  occasionally  found  time  to  write  lines 
npoo  *  Mira*s  Birthday '  and  *  Silvia's  Lapdog,' 
thouch  he  composed  enigmas  and  solved^repuses. 
be  had  some  degree  of  I'orbearance,  and  did  not 
believe  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the 
vinees  of  anatomy  and  physiology,  were  to  be 
aorairfd  by  the  |>crusal  of  Pope's  Homer  and 
a  Tfwatiiae  on  the  Art  of  Poetry." 

Bis  professional  studies,  in  the  mean  time, 
fttitinaed  to  be  interrupted  by  other  things  than 
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the  composition  of  trifles  for  a  comer  of  Wheble's 
Magazine ;  and  the  mortifications  he  daily  under- 
went may  be  guessed  at  from  the  following  inci- 
dent, which  he  used  to  relate,  even  in  his  old 
age,  with  deep  feeling : — One  of  his  Woodbridge 
acquaintances,  now  a  smart  young  surgeon,  came 
over  to  Aldborough,  on  purpose  to  see  him  :  he 
was  directed  to  the  quay  of  Slaughden,  and  there 
discovered  George  Crabbe,  piling  up  butter- 
casks,  in  the  dress  of  a  common  warehouseman. 
The  visitor  had  the  vanitpr  and  cruelty  to  despise 
^e  honest  industry  of  his  friend,  and  to  sav  to 
him,  in  a  stem,  authoritative  tone, — **  Follow 
me,  sir."  George  followed  him  at  a  respectful 
distance,  until  they  reached  the  inn,  where  he 
was  treated  with  a  long  and  angry  lecture,  in« 
culcating  pride  and  rebellion.  He  heard  it  in  sad 
ulence :  his  spirit  was,  indeed,  subdued,  but  he 
refused  to  take  any  decided  step  in  opposition  to 
his  parent's  will,  or  rather,  the  hard  necessities 
of  his  case.  '*  My  friends,"  said  my  father,  in 
concluding  this  story,  **  had  always  an  ascend- 
ancy over  me."  I  may  venture  to  add,  that  this 
was  the  consequence  purely  of  the  gentle  warmth 
of  his  affections  ;  for  he  was  at  heart  as  brave  as 
afl*ectionate.  Never  was  there  a  more  hopeless 
task  than  to  rule  him  by  intimidation. 

After  he  had  lingered  at  Aldborough  for  a 
considerable  time,  his  father  made  an  effort  to 
send  him  to  London,  and  he  embarked  in  one  of 
the  trading  sloops  at  Slaughden  Quay,  ostensibly 
to  walk  the  hospitals,  and  attend  medical  lec- 
tures in  customary  form,  but  in  reality  with  a 
purse  too  slenderly  provided  to  enable  him  to  do 
this ;  and,  in  short,  witii  the  purpose,  as  he  said, 
of  **  picking  up  a  little  surgical  knowledge  aa 
cheap  as  he  could."  He  took  up  his  quarters  in 
the  house  of  an  Aldborough  family,  humble 
tradespeople,  who  resided  somewhere  in  White- 
chapel  ;  and  continued  there  for  about  eight  or 
ten  months,  until  his  small  resources  were  ex- 
hausted, when  he  retumed  once  more  to  Suffolk, 
but  litUe,  I  suspect,  the  better  for  the  desultory 
sort  of  instraction  that  had  alone  been  within 
his  reach.  Among  other  distresses  of  this  time, 
he  had,  soon  after  he  reached  London,  a  narrow 
escape  from  being  carried  before  the  Lord  Mavor 
as  a  resurrectionist.  His  landlady,  having  dis- 
covered that  he  had  a  dead  child  in  his  doset, 
for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  took  it  into  her 
head  that  it  was  no  other  than  an  infant  whom 
she  had  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  the  week 
before.  "  Dr.  Crabbe  had  dug  up  William ; 
she  was  certain  he  had ;  and  to  the  Mansion- 
house  he  must  go."  Fortunately,  the  counte- 
nance of  the  child  had  not  yet  been  touched  with 
the  knife.  The  "doctor"  arrived  when  the 
tumult  was  at  its  height,  and,  opening  the  closet 
door,  at  once  established  his  innocence  of  the 
charge. 

On  his  return  to  Aldborough,  he  engaged 
himself  as  an  assistant  in  the  shop  of  a  Mr. 
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Maskill,  who  had  lately  commenced  business 
there  as  a  surgeon  and  apothecary — a  stem  and 
powerful  man.  Mr.  Crabbe,  the  first  time  he 
nad  occasion  to  write  his  name,  chanced  to  mis- 
spell it  Maskwell ;  and  this  gave  great  olfence. 
**  D — n  you,  Sir,"  he  exclaimed,  *'  do  you  take 
me  for  a  proficient  in  deception?  Mask-iU — 
Mask-fiZ;  and  so  you  shall  find  me."  He  as- 
sumed a  despotic  authority  which  the  assistant 
could  ill  brook ;  and  yet,  conscious  how  imper- 
fectly he  was  grounded  in  the  commonest  details 
of  the  profession,  he  was  obliged  to  submit  in 
silence  to  a  new  series  of  galling  vexations.  Nor 
was  his  situation  at  all  improved,  when,  at  the 
end  of  some  miserable  months,  Mr.  Maskill 
transferred  his  practice  to  another  town,  and 
he  was  encouraged  to  set  up  for  himself  in  Aid- 
borough. 

He  dearly  loved  liberty,  and  he  was  now  his 
own  master ;  and,  above  all,  he  could  now  more 
frequently  visit  Miss  Elmy,  at  Parham  :  but  the 
sense  of  a  new  responsibility  pressed  sorely  and 
continually  on  his  mind ;  ana  he  never  awoke 
without  shuddering  at  the  thought,  that  some 
operation  of  real  difficulty  might  be  thrown  in 
his  way  before  night.  R^dy  sharpness  of  mind 
and  mechanical  cleverness  of  hand  are  the  first 
essentials  in  a  surgeon  ;  and  he  wanted  them 
both,  and  knew  his  deficiencies  far  better  than 
any  one  else  did.  He  had,  moreover,  a  clever 
and  active  opponent  in  the  late  Mr.  Raymond ; 
and  the  practice  which  fell  to  his  share  was  the 
poorest  the  place  afforded.  His  very  passion  for 
l>otany  was  injurious  to  him;  for  his  ignorant 
patients,  seeing  him  return  from  his  walks  with 
handfuls  of  weeds,  decided  that,  as  Dr.  Crabbe 
got  his  medicines  in  the  ditches,  he  could  have 
little  claim  for  payment.  On  the  other  hand, 
he  had  many  poor  relations ;  and  some  of  these, 
old  women,  were  daily  visitors,  to  request  "  some- 
thing comfortable  from  cousin  Geoi^  ;"  that  is 
to  say,  doses  of  the  most  expensive  tonics  in  hb 
possesion. 

"  If  once  Induct  theteoordial  dps  to  try, 
AU  feel  the  eaee,  and  few  the  danger  fly ; 
For  while  obtain*d,  of  dranu  they  've  all  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  dranu  are  the  reaoorce." 

Add  to  all  this,  that  my  poor  father  was  a  lover, 
separated  from  his  mistress,  and  that  his  heart 
was  in  the  land  of  imagination — for  he  had  now 
resumed  his  pen — and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  he 
soon  began  to  despair  altogether  of  succeeding 
in  his  profession. 

Yet  there  was  a  short  period  when  fortune 
seemed  somewhat  more  favourable  to  him,  even 
in  Aldborough.  In  the  summer  of  1778,  the 
Warwickshire  militia  were  quartered  in  the 
town,  and  his  emoluments  were  considerably  im- 
proved in  consec^uence.  He  had  also  the  plea- 
•ttre  of  finding  his  society  greatly  estimated  by 
the  officers,  and  formed  a  very  strong  friendship 
with  one  of  them.  Lieutenant  Hayward,  a  highly 


promising  young  gentleman,  who  afterwards  diec 
m  the  East  Indies.  The  Colonel— afterward j 
the  celebrated  field-marshal,  Conway— tool 
much  notice  of  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  among  othei 
marks  of  his  attention,  was  the  gill  of  some  valu 
able  Latin  works  on  the  favourite  subject  o 
Botany,  which  proved  of  advantage  to  him  ii 
more  ways  than  one  :  for  the  possession  of  then 
induced  him  to  take  up  more  accurately  thai 
heretofore  the  study  of  the  language  in  whici 
they  were  composed;  and  the  hours  he  noi 
spent  on  Hudson's  **  Flora  Anglica  "*  enable 
him  to  ei^oy  Horace,  and  to  pass  with  credi 
through  certain  examinations  of  an  after-period 
The  winter  following  the  Warwick  militia  wer 
replaced  by  the  Norfolk ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  ha 
the  good  fortune  to  be,  for  a  time,  their  media 
attendant  also,  and  to  profit,  as  before,  by  th 
society  of  educated  gentlemen,  who  appreciate 
his  worth,  and  were  interested  and  pleased  wit 
bis  conversation. 

This  was  a  passing  gleam  of  sunshine ;  but  tt 
chief  consolation  of  all  his  distresses  at  th 
period,  was  the  knowledge  that  he  had  gainc 
a  faithful  and  affectionate  heart  at  Parham,  ar 
the  virtuous  and  manly  love  which  it  was  h 
nature  to  feel,  imparted  a  buoyancy  to  his  spin 
in  the  very  midst  of  his  troubles.  His  taste  ar 
manners  were  different  from  those  of  the  fami] 
with  whom  Miss  Elmy  resided,  and  he  was 
first  barely  tolerated.  The  uncle,  Mr.  Tovel 
a  wealthy  yeoman  of  the  highest  class  so  den 
minated,— a  class  ever  jealous  of  the  privileir 
of  literature, — would  now  and  then  growl  in  tl 
hearing  of  his  guest,—**  What  good  does  the 
d-d  learning  do  them  ?"  By  degrees,  his  stt 
ling  worth  made  its  due  impression  :  he  w 
esteemed,  then  beloved,  by  them  all ;  but  8t 
he  had  every  now  and  then  to  put  up  with 
rough  sneer  about  **  the  d— d  learning.'* 

Misf  Elmv  occasionally  visite<l  her  mother 
Beccles;  and  here  my  father  found  a  socio 
more  adapted  to  his  acquirements.  The  fami 
had,  though  in  apparently  humble  circumstance 
always  been  numoered  among  the  gentry  of  t 
place,  and  possessed  education  and  manners  tl 
entitled  them  to  this  distinction.*  It  was  in  1 
walks  between  Aldborough  and  Beccles  tl 
Mr.  Crabbe  passed  through  the  very  scene 
described  in  the  first   part  of  **The  Love 

>  In  one  of  his  early  Note-boolu  he  lias  written  : — 

•*  Ah!  blert  be  the  days  when  with  Mira  Itook 
The  learning  of  Love. .... . 

When  we  phick'd  the  wild  bloMoms  that  blash'd  in  1 1 


Afad  I  taught  my  dear  maid  of  tlieir  species  and  elaas  ; 
For  Conway,  the  friend  of  mankind,  had  decreed 
That  Hudson  shoold  show  ns  the  wealth  ot  the  mead.'* 

Mr.  ConwaVs  character  is  fimiUar  to  every  reader  of 
eoosin  Horsce  Walpole^a  Letters. 

'  Miss  Elmy's  fuber  was  now  no  more.  He  had  beer 
tanner  at  Beccles^  bnt  fkiled  in  his  bosiness,  and  went  to  O 
daloope,  where  he  died  some  time  before  Mr.  GMbbe  kn 
the  fkmily. 
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Joarney  ;*'  while  near  Beccles,  in  another  di- 
rection, he  found  the  contrast  of  rich  vegetation 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor 
have  I  any  doubt  that  the  disappointment  of  the 
•torj  6gures  out  somethine  that,  on  one  of  these 
visits,  befell  himself,  and&e  feelings  with  which 
be  received  it : — 

**  Gob*  to  ft  fKend,  iho  toUt  mo^ — I  ooaunend 

Ht7  porpoM :— meant  she  to  %fimttk  friend  t "  Sec. 

For  truth  compels  me  to  sapr,  that  he  was  by  no 
means  free  from  the  less  amiable  si^  of  a  strong 
attachment— jealousy.  The  descnption  of  this 
•elf-torment,  which  occurs  in  the  sixth  book  of 
'*  Tales  of  the  Hall,"  could  only  have  been  pro- 
duced l«y  one  who  bad  undergone  the  pain  him- 
self; and  the  catastrophe  which  follows  may  be 
considered  as  a  vivid  representation  of  his  hap- 
pier hours  at  Beccles.  Miss  El  my  was  then 
remarkably  pretty ;  she  had  a  lively  disposition, 
and,  having  generally  more  than  her  share  of 
attention  in  a  mixed  companj^,  her  behaviour 
might,  without  any  coquettish  inclination,  occa- 
sion painful  surmises  m  a  sensitive  lover,  who 
coda  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle. 

In  one  of  these  visits  to  Beccles,  my  father 
was  in  the  most  imminent  danger  of  losing  his 
Hfe.  Havmg,  on  a  sultry  summer's  day  rowed 
bis  Sarah  to  a  favourite  fishing  spot  on  the  river 
Wavenev,  he  left  her  busy  with  the  rod  and 
Hoe,  ana  withdrew  to  a  retired  place  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  off,  to  bathe.  Not  being  a 
swimmer,  nor  calculating  his  depth,  he  plunged 
at  once  into  danger ;  for  his  foot  slid  on  the  soft 
mud  towards  the  centre  of  the  stream.  He  made 
a  rash  for  the  bank,  lost  his  footing,  and  the 
flood  boiled  over  his  head ;  he  struggled,  but 
in  vain ;  and  his  own  words  paint  his  situa- 
tion : — 

**  Km  ondHlBed  ■enaRtMm  itopp'd  my  bretth ; 
MMrd«v*d  vicwB  and  thrmf  ning  signt  of  death 
Mflt  bi  oae  moment,  and  a  tenor  gare 
——I  cannot  paint  it— to  the  moving  grave : 
My  thMgtoi  were  all  dialieming,  harried,  mix'd, 
Ob  an  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  fls'd. 
a^odwT.  I  have  not^ — man  haa  not--the  power 
To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  lifS»-1ong  hoar ; 
Boar  1— hot  of  time  I  knew  not— wlien  I  found 
Bope,  yoath,  life,  lore,  and  all  they  promised,  drown*d." 

Tain  of  the  HcU, 

yij  fiither  ooiild  never  clearly  remember  how  he 
was  saved.  He  at  last  found  himself  grasping 
'•oie  weeds,  and  by  their  aid  reached  the  bank. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  cordially  approving 
ibeir  son^s  choice,  invited  Miss  Elmy  to  pass 
soaae  time  beneath  their  roof  at  Aldborough  ; 
aatd  my  &ther  had  the  satisfaction  to  witness  the 
kindness  with  which  she  was  treated  by  both  his 
pareiits,  and  the  commencement  of  a  strong 
aHachment  between  her  and  his  sister.  During 
tm  visit'  be  was  attacked  by  a  very  dangerous 

t  At  iMi  pnlod  the  whole  fkmily  were  still  living  together. 
^mmmttmm  after,  my  hthmx  and  his  sistcv  had  separate  lodg- 
li^ataMr.Aldrieh's. 


fever ;  and  the  attention  of  his  affianced  wife  was 
unwearied.  So  much  was  his  mind  weakened 
by  the  violence  and  pertinacity  of  this  disorder, 
that,  on  his  dawning  convalescence,  he  actually 
cried  like  a  child,  because  he  was  considerately 
denied  the  food  which  his  renovated  stomach 
longed  for.  I  have  heard  them  laugh  heartily 
at  the  tears  he  shed,  because  Sarah  and  his 
sister  refused  him  a  lobster  on  which  he  had  set 
his  affections.  For  a  considerable  time,  he  was 
unable  to  walk  upright ;  but  he  was  at  length 
enabled  to  renew,  with  my  mother,  his  favourite 
rambles — to  search  for  fuci  on  the  shore,  or  to 
botanise  on  the  heath :  and  again  he  expresses 
his  own  feelings,  in  the  following  passieige  of 
"The  Borough:"— 

"  See  I  one  relieved  from  angaish,  and  to-day 
AUow'd  to  walk,  and  look  an  hoar  away. 
Two  months  eonflned  by  fever,  frensy,  pain. 
He  eomes  abroad,  and  is  himself  again. 
He  stops,  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Withoot  another  and  another  glance.  .  .  . 
With  what  a  pare  and  simple  Joy  l»e  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  brorwsing  at  their  easel 
Easy  himself;  there 's  nothing  breathes  or  moves, 
Bat  he  would  cherish ;— all  that  lives  he  lovp«.** 

On  Miss  Elmy's  return  to  Parham,  she  was 
seized  with  the  same  or  a  kindred  disorder,  but 
still  more  violent  and  alarming ;  and  none  of  her 
friends  expected  her  recovery.  My  father  was 
kindly  invited  to  remiun  in  the  house.  A  fearful 
delirium  succeeded :  all  hope  appeared  irrational ; 
and  then  it  was  that  he  felt  the  bitterness  of 
losing  a  fond  and  faithful  heart.  I  remember 
being  greatly  affected,  at  a  very  early  period,  by 
heanng  him  describe  the  feelings  with  which  he 
went  into  a  small  garden  her  uncle  had  given 
her,  to  water  her  flowers ;  intending,  after  her 
death,  to  take  them  to  Aldborough,  and  keep 
them  for  ever.  The  disorder  at  last  took  a 
favourable  turn. 

But  a  calamity  of  the  severest  kind  awaited 
her  uncle  and  aunt  Their  only  child,  a  fine 
hale  girl  of  fourteen,  humoured  by  her  mother, 
adorra  by  her  father,  was  cut  off  in  a  few  days 
by  an  inflammatory  sore  throat.  Her  parents 
were  bowed  down  to  the  earth  ;  so  sudden  and 
unexpected  was  the  blow.  It  made  a  permanent 
alteration  at  Parham.  Mr.  TovelPs  nealth  de- 
clined from  that  period,  though  he  lived  many 
years  with  a  broken  spirit.  Mrs.  Tovell,  a  busy, 
Dustling  character,  who  scorned  the  exhibition 
of  what  she  termed  **  fine  feelings,"  became  for 
a  time  an  altered  woman,  and,  like  Agag, 
"  walked  softly."  I  have  heard  my  father 
describe  hb  astonishment  at  learning,  as  he  rode 
into  the  stable-yard,  that  Miss  Tovell  was  dead. 
It  seemed  as  if  it  must  be  a  fiction,  so  essential 
did  her  life  appear  to  her  parents.  He  said  he 
never  recollected  to  have  felt  any  dread  equal  to 
that  of  entermg  the  house  on  this  occasion  ;  for 
my  mother  might  now  be  considered  as,  in  part 
at  least,  Mr.  Toveirs  heir,  and  he  anticipated 
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tile  reception  he  should  meet  with,  and  well 
knew  what  she  must  suiter  from  the  first  bitter- 
ness of  minds  too  uncultivated  to  suppress  their 
feelings.  He  found  it  as  painful  as  ne  had  fore- 
boded. Mr.  Tovell  was  seated  in  his  arm-chair, 
in  stem  silence ;  but  the  tears  coursed  each  other 
over  his  manly  face.  His  wife  was  weeping 
violently,  her  head  reclining  on  the  table.  One 
or  two  female  friends  were  there,  to  offer  con- 
solation. After  a  long  silence,  Mr.  Tovell 
observed, — "  She  is  now  out  of  every  hody*» 
way,  poor  girl  1 "  One  of  the  fenoales  re- 
marked that  it  was  wrong,  very  wrong,  to  grieve, 
because  she  was  gone  to  a  better  place.  **  How 
do  I  know  where  she  is  gone  ?  *  was  the  bitter 
reply ;  and  then  there  was  another  long  silence. 

But,  in  the  course  of  time,  these  gloomy 
feelings  subsided.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  received  as 
usual,  nay,  with  increased  kindness ;  for  he  had 
known  their  ^^dear  Jane.*'  But  though  the 
hospitality  of  the  house  was  undiminished,  and 
occasionally  the  sound  of  loud,  joyous  mirth  was 
heuti,  yet  the  master  was  never  himself  again. 

Whether  my  father's  more  frequent  visits  to 
Parham,  growing  dislike  to  his  profession,  or 
increasing  attachment  to  poetical  composition, 
contributed  most  to  his  ultimate  abandonment  of 
medicine,  I  do  not  profess  to  tell.  I  have  said, 
that  his  spirit  was  buoyed  up  by  the  inspiring 
influence  of  requited  atfection ;  but  this  neces- 
sarily led  to  other  wishes,  and  to  them  the 
obstacles  appeared  insuperable.  Miss  Elmy 
was  too  pruaentto  marry,  where  there  seemed  to 
be  no  chance  of  a  competent  livelihood  ;  and  he, 
instead  of  beinff  in  a  position  to  maintain  a 
family,  could  hardly,  by  labour  which  he 
abhorred,  earn  daily  bread  for  himself.  He  was 
proud,  too ;  and,  though  consdous  (hat  be  had 
not  deserved  success  in  his  profession,  he  was 
also  conscious  of  possessing  no  ordinary  abilities, 
and  brooded  with  deep  mortification  on  his 
fidlure.  Meantime  he  had  perused  with  atten- 
tion the  works  of  the  Britisn  poets  and  of  his 
&vouriteJ3orace ;  and  his  desk  had  gradually 
been  filled  with  verses  which  he  justly  esteemed 
more  worthy  of  the  public  eye  than  "  Inebriety." 
He  indulged,  in  short,  the  dreams  of  a  young 
poet: — 

**  A  little  time,  and  he  ahoold  bunt  to  liglit. 
And  admiration  of  the  world  exdte ; 
And  every  friend,  now  oool  and  apt  to  Uame 
Hit  fond  ponoit,  wroold  wonder  at  his  tame. 
*  Fkme  shall  be  min« ;— then  wealth  shall  I  poasc 
And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless.*  *' 

The 


He  deliberated  often  and  long, — *'  resolved  and 
re-resolved," — and  again  doubted;  but,  well 
aware  as  he  was  of  the  hazard  he  was  about  to 
encounter,  he  at  last  made  up  his  mind.  One 
gloomy  day,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  1779, 
he  had  strolled  to  a  bleak  and  cheerless  part  of 
the  cliff  above  Aldborough,  called  '*  The  Marsh 


Hill,"  brooding,  as  he  went,  over  the  humiliatiDg 
necessities  of  his  couditioo,  and  plucking  even 
now  and  then,  I  have  no  doubt,  the  hundredtc 
specimen  of  some  common  weed.  He  stoppe<J 
opposite  a  shallow,  muddy  piece  of  water,  ai 
desolate  and  gloomy  as  his  own  mind,  called  th< 
Leech-pond,  and  *'  it  was  while  I  gazed  on  it,"~ 
he  said  to  my  brother  and  me,  one  happy  moni' 
ing, — *'  that  I  determined  to  go  to  London  anc 
venture  all.** 

In  one  of  his  early  note-books,  under  th< 
date  of  December  31, 1779, 1  find  the  following 
entry.  It  is  one  upon  which  I  shall  oiSst  n* 
comment : — 

"  A  thousand  years,  most  adored  Creator,  are,  u 
thy  si^ht,  as  one  day.  So  coDtract,  in  my  sight,  m; 
calamities! 

•*The  year  of  sorrow  and  care,  of  poverty  an* 
disgrace,  of  disappointment  and  wrong,  is  noi 
passing  on  to  join  the  Eternal.  Now,  O  Lord 
let,  I  beseech  thee,  my  afflictions  and  prayers  be  n 
membered  ;~let  my  foults  and  follies  be  forgotten 

'*  O  thou,  who  art  the  Fountain  of  Happinesi 

five  me  better  submission  to  thy  decrees ;    bettc 
isposition  to  correct  my  flattenng  hopes ;  betu 
courage  to  bear  up  under  my  state  of  oppression. 

*'  The  year  past,  O  my  God !  let  it  not  be  to  n 
a^in  a  torment — the  year  coming,  if  it  is  th 
will,  be  it  never  such.  Nevertheless,  not  as  I  wil 
but  as  thou  wilt.  Whether  I  live  or  whether  I  di 
whether  1  be  poor  or  whether  I  be  prosperous,  • 
my  Saviour  I  may  I  be  thine!    Amen." 

In  the  autobiographical  sketch  already  quotes 
my  father  thus  continues  his  story:— **M 
Crabbe,  after  as  full  and  perfect  a  survey  of  tl 
good  and  evil  before  him  as  his  prejudices,  incl 
nations,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  wor 
enabled  him  to  take,  finallv  resolved  to  aband< 
his  profession.  His  health  was  not  robust,  fa 
spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance  he  could  e 
pect  none,  and  he  was  not  so  sanguine  as 
believe  he  could  do  without  it.  With  the  be 
verses  he  could  write,  and  with  very  little  roor 
he  quitted  the  place  of  his  birth ;  not  witbo 
the  most  serious  apprehensions  of  the  cons 
quence  of  such  a  step — apprehensions  whit 
were  conquered,  and  barely  conquered,  by  tl 
more  certain  evil  of  the  prospect  before  hi] 
should  he  remain  where  he  was. 

'*  When  he  thus  fled  from  a  gloomy  prospc 
to  one  as  uncertain,  he  had  not  heard  of  a  yout 
ful  adventurer,  whose  fate  it  is  probable  won! 
in  some  degree,  have  affected  his  spirits,  if 
had  not  cauMd  an  alteration  in  his  purpose,  i 
Chatterton,  his  extraordinary  abilities,  his  entc 
prising  spirit,  his  writing  in  periodical  public 
tions,  his  daring  project,  and  his  melancho 
fate,  he  had  yet  learned  nothing ;  otherwise 
may  be  supposed  that  a  warning  of  such  a  kii 
would  have  had  no  small  influence  upon  a  mil 
rather  vexed  with  the  present  than  ezpecti] 
much  from  the  future,  and  not  sufficiently  bap] 
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and  at  eaae  to  draw  consolation  from  yanity— 
much  less  from  a  comparison  in  which  vanity 
would  hare  found  no  trifling  mortification."  * 

When  his  father  was  at  length  informed  that 
be  felt  it  to  be  of  no  use  to  struggle  longer 
against  the  difficulties  of  hb  situation,  the  old 
nan  aererely  reproached  him  with  the  expenses 
ih^  fiunily  had  incurred,  in  order  to  afford  him 
an  opening  into  a  walk  of  life  higher  than  their 
own :  but  when  he,  in  return,  candidly  explained 
bow  imperfectly  he  had  ever  been  prepared  for 
tb*  exercise  of  his  profession,  the  Salt-master 
in  part  admitted  the  validity  of  his  representa- 
tion, and  no  further  opposed  his  resolution. 

Bot  the  means  of  carrying  this  resolution  into 
efiect  were  stiU  to  seek.  His  friends  were  all  as 
poor  as  himself;  aud  he  knew  not  where  to 
apply  for  assistance.  In  this  dilemma,  he  at 
length  addressed  a  letter  to  the  late  Mr.  Dudley 
North,  brother  to  the  candidate  for  Aldborough, 
requesting  the  loan  of  a  small  sum  ;  '*  and  a  very 
extreordinary  letter  it  was,"  said  Mr.  North  to 
bis  petitioner  some  years  afterwards :  '*  I  did 
not  hesitate  for  a  moment." 

The  sum  advanced  by  Mr.  North,  in  com- 
pliance with  his  request,  wm  Jitfe potmds ;  and, 
after  settling  his  aftiurs  at  Aldboroogh,  and  em- 
barking himself  and  his  whole  worldly  substance 
on  board  a  sloop  at  Slaughden,  to  seek  his  for- 
tune in  the  Great  City,  he  found  himself  roaster 
of  a  box  of  clothes,  a  small  case  of  surgical  in- 
stmmenta,  and  three  pounds  in  money.  During 
the  voyage  be  lived  with  the  sailors  of  the  vessel, 
and  partook  of  their  fare. 

In  looking  back  to  the  trifling  incidents  which 
I  have  related  in  thb  chapter,  I  feel  how  inade- 
quate b  the  conception  they  will  convey  of  feel- 
ings ao  deep  and  a  mind  so  exuberant.  These 
were  the  only  circumstances  that  I  heard  him 
or  others  mention  relative  to  that  early  period ; 
but  how  different  would  have  been  the  aescrip- 
tioo,  bsd  be  himself  recorded  the  strongest  of 
his  early  impressions!  Joining  much  of  his 
father's  viol^ce  with  a  keen  susceptibility  of 
mortification,  bis  mind  must  have  b^n  at  times 
torn  by  tumultuous  passions ;  always  tempered, 
however,  by  the  exceedin^^  kindness  of  his  heart. 
There  can  scarcely  be  a  more  severe  trial  than 
lor  one  conscious  of  general  superiority  to  find 
himself  an  object  of  contempt,  for  some  real  and 
palpable  defects.  With  a  mind  infinitely  above 
nis  cimimstances,  he  was  vet  incompetent  to  his 
duties,  both  in  talent  and  knowledge ;  and  he 
felt  that  the  Ofunion  of  the  public,  in  this  respect, 

*  **  lUkfnf  ,**  ttyv  my  brother  John,  **  of  the  diffienlttes  of 
lib  mAy  fetn,  when*  with  a  declining  practiee,  riding  from 
■■•  MCUft  to  Bnothtti  and  glad  to  relieve  his  mind  by  fixing 
k  on  itencrbi  that  gttm  on  the  wayside,  he  often  made  the 
•■■tIaD.  vlildi  I  faiwld  never  agree  to,  that  it  waa  neeemity 
As  4io*c  htm  to  be  an  author ;— and  more  than  once  ha 
^BMAtbelbM— 

'isat  tm  to lurd  that  they  leboond  again.' " 


was  but  too  just.  Nor  were  those  the  only  trials 
he  had  to  endure ;  but  the  strong  and  painful 
feelings  to  which  he  was  subjected  in  the  very 
outset  of  life,  however  distressing  then,  were 
unquestionably  favourable  to  his  location  as  a 
poet,  and  his  moral  character  as  a  man. 

The  following  lines,  from  a  manuscnpt  volume, 

Zear  to  have  been  composed  aflter  ne  had,  on 
occasion,  bidden  farewell  to  Miss  Elmy : — 

•<  The  boor  arrived  1    I  algb'd  and  aaid. 
How  ioon  the  happieat  hoar*  are  fled  ! 
On  winga  of  down  they  lately  flew, 
Bat  then  their  moments  pasa  d  with  yon ; 
And  still  with  yon  coold  I  bat  be. 
On  downy  wings  they  'd  always  flee. 

*  Say,  did  yoo  not,  the  way  yon  went. 
Peel  the  soft  balm  of  gay  content  ? 
Say,  did  yoa  not  all  pleasures  And, 
Of  which  yoa  left  so  few  behind  ? 
I  think  yoo  did :  for  weU  I  know 
My  parting  prayer  would  make  it  so. 

**  May  ate,  I  said,  Ufe'a  ehoicest  goods  partake. 
Those,  late  in  life,  tor  nobler  sUll  forsake— 
The  bliss  of  one,  th*  esteem'd  of  many  live. 
With  all  that  Friendship  would, and  aU  that  Love  can  givel " 

I  shall  conclude  this  chapter  with  the  stronger 
verses  in  which  he,  some  months  after,  exprened 
the  gloomier  side  of  his  feelings  on  quitting  his 
native  place — the  very  verses,  he  had  reason 
to  believe,  whicb  first  satisfied  Burke  that  he 
was  a  true  poet : — 

*'  Here  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  fh>wning  fields 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Rapine,  and  wrong,  and  fear  usurp'd  her  place, 
And  a  bold,  artAil,  surly,  savage  race. 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  Uke  the  finny  tribe, 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe, 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  run  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which,  to  their  cosst  directs  its  venfroos  way. 
Theirs  or  the  ocean's  miserable  prey. 

"  As  on  their  neighbouring  beach  yon  swallow's  stand, 
And  wait  for  fevouring  winds  to  lesve  the  land. 
While  still  for  fl  ght  dte  ready  wing  is  spread- 
So  waited  I  the  fevouring  boor,  and  fled  : 
Fled  tnm  these  shores  where  guilt  and  rapine  reign. 
And  cried.  Ah  I  hapless  they  who  still  remain, — 
Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar. 
Whose  greedy  waves  devoor  the  lessening  shore, 
1111  some  flerce  tide,  with  more  imperious  sway. 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away  ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door, 
And  begs  a  poor  protection  from  the  poor." 

Thg  Fitlage, 


CHAPTER    III. 
1780. 

Mr.  Grabbe's  Difficulties  and  Distresses  in  London«-I^lblica- 
tion  of  hia  Poem,  **  The  Candidiite"~Hi9  unsuooessftil  Ap- 
plications to  Lord  North,  Lord  Shelbume,  and  other  eminent 
Individuals—Hto  **  Journal  to  Mira." 

Althouoh  the  chance  of  his  being  so  successful 
in  his  metropolitan  ddbut  as  to  find  in  his  literary 
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talents  the  means  of  subsistence  must  have  ap- 
peared slender  in  the  eyes  of  Mr.  Crabbers  Suf- 
folk fnends,  and  although  be  himself  was  any- 
thing but  sanguine  in  his  anticipations  ; — yet  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  he  arrived  in  London 
at  a  time  not  unfavourable  for  a  new  candidate 
in  poetry.  The  field  may  be  said  to  have  lain 
open  before  him.  The  giants  Swift  and  Pope 
had  passed  away,  leaving  each  in  his  department 
examples  never  to  be  excelled  ;  but  the  style  of 
each  nad  been  so  long  imitated  by  inferior  per- 
sons, that  the  world  was  not  unlikely  to  welcome 
some  one  who  should  strike  into  a  newer  path. 
The  strong  and  powerful  satirist  Churchill,  the 
classic  Gray,  and  the  inimitable  Goldsmith,  had 
also  departed ;  and,  more  recently  still.  Chat- 
terton  had  paid  the  bitter  penal tpr  of  his  impru- 
dence, under  circumstances  which  must  surely 
have  rather  disposed  the  patrons  of  talent  to 
watch  the  next  opportunity  that  might  ofier 
itself  of  encouraging  genius  '*  by  poverty  de- 
pressed." The  stupendous  Johnson,  unrivalled 
m  general  literature,  had,  from  an  early  period, 
withdrawn  himself  from  poetrv.  Cow  per,  des- 
tined  to  fill  so  large  a  space  in  the  puolic  eye, 
somewhat  later,  had  not  as  yet  appeared  as  an 
author  ;•  and  as  for  Bums,  he  was  still  unknown 
beyond  the  obscure  circle  of  his  fellow-villagers. 
The  moment,  therefore,  might  appear  favourable 
for  Mr.  Crabbe's  meditat^  appeal  :*  and  yet, 
had  he  foreseen  all  the  sorrows  and  disappoint- 
ments which  awaited  him  in  his  new  career,  it 
is  probable  he  would  either  have  remained  in 
his  native  place,  or,  if  he  had  gone  to  London 
at  all,  engaged  himself  to  beat  the  mortar  in 
some  dispensary.  Happily  his  hopes  ultimately 
prevailed  over  his  fears :  his  Sarah  cheered  him 
by  her  approbation  of  his  bold  adventure ;  and 
his  mind  soared  and  exulted  when  he  suddenly 
felt  himself  freed  from  the  drudgery  and  anxieties 
of  his  hated  profession. 

In  his  own  little  biographical  sketch  he  says, 
that,  **  on  relinoubhing  every  hope  of  rising  in 
his  profession,  ne  repaired  to  the  metropolb, 
and  resided  in  lodgings  with  a  family  in  the  city : 
tor  reasons  which  he  might  not  himself  be  able 
to  assign,  he  was  afraid  of  going  to  the  west  end 
of  the  town.  He  was  placed,  it  is  true,  near  to 
some  friends  of  whose  kindness  he  was  assured, 
and  was  probably  loth  to  lose  that  domestic  and 

1  Gowper't  fint  nibUcatlon  WM  in  ITSS,  when  be  wm  in 
the  flfti«th  year  of  nU  age. 
s  I  find  Umm  lines  in  one  of  hit  note-book*  for  17S0  .— 

**  When  ■ummer's  tnbe,  ner  roay  trfbe,  are  fled. 
And  drooping  beauty  mourns  her  blossoms ahed. 
Some  humbler  sweet  may  cheer  the  pensire  swain. 
And  simpler  beauties  deck  the  withering  plaio. 
And  that  when  Verse  her  wint'nr  prospect  weeps, 
When  Pope  is  ffone,  and  mighty  Milton  deeps, 
MThen  Gray  in  loftv  lines  has  oeseed  to  soar, 
And  gentle  Goldsmith  charms  the  town  no  more. 
An  humbler  Bard  the  widow'd  Muse  invites, 
Who  led  by  hope  and  inclination  writes : 
With  hair  their  art  he  tries  the  soul  to  move. 
And  suell  the  softer  strain  with  themes  of  love." 


cheerful  society  which  he  doubly  felt  in  a  wc 
of  strangers.*' 

The  only  acquaintance  he  had  on  enter 
London  was  a  Mrs.  Burcham,  who  bad  been 
early  youth  a  friend  of  Miss  Elmy,  and  ¥ 
was  now  the  wife  of  a  linen-draper  in  Coral 
This  worthy  woman  and  her  husband  recei 
him  with  cordial  kindness ;  they  invited  him 
make  their  house  his  home  whenever  he  cho 
and  as  often  as  he  availed  himself  of  this  inv 
tion,  he  was  treated  with  that  frank  fiuniliai 
which  cancels  the  appearance  of  obligation, 
might  be  supposed,  that  with  such  friends 
lean  upon,  he  would  have  been  secure  aga 
actual  distress ;  but  his  was,  in  some  po'mt 
proud  spirit :  he  never  d'iscl(^ed  to  them 
extent  of  his  difficulties.  Nothing  but  sli 
starvation  could  ever  have  induced  him  to 
so ;  and  not  even  that,  as  long  as  there  w; 
poor-house  in  the  land  to  afford  him  refv 
All  they  knew  was,  that  he  had  come  to  U 
a  literary  adventurer:  but  though  iporanl 
the  exact  nature  of  his  designs,  as  well  as  of 
extreme  narrowness  of  his  pecuniary  rcsour 
they  often  warned  him  of  the  fate  of  Chattel 
— of  whose  genius  and  misfortunes,  as  we  1: 
seen,  he  had  never  heard  while  he  remainet 
Suffolk. 

To  be  near  these  friends,  he  took  lodgi 
close  to  the  Exchange,  in  the  house  of  '. 
Vickery,*  a  hair-dresser,  then  or  soon  afterwj 
of  peat  celebrity  in  his  calling;  and  on 
family's  removing  some  months  later  to  Bisht 
gate-street,  he  accompanied  them  to  their  i 
residence.  I  may  mention  that,  so  little  die 
at  first  foresee  the  distress  in  which  a  shil 
would  be  precious,  that  on  taking  up  his  q 
ters  at  Mr.  Vickery's,  he  equipped  bin 
with  a  fashionable  tic-wig,  which  must  1 
made  a  considerable  hole  in  his  three  pou 
However,  no  sooner  had  he  established  nin 
here,  than  he  applied,  with  the  utmost  diligc 
to  the  pursuits  for  which  he  had  sacrificed  e 
other  prospect.  He  had  soon  transcribed 
corrected  the  poetical  pieces  he  had  broi 
with  him  from  the  country  ;  and  composed 
dramas  and  a  varie^  of  prose  essays,  in  in 
tion,  some  of  Swift,  others  of  Addison  ;  an> 
was  ere  long  in  communication  with  vaj 
booksellers  with  a  view  to  publication, 
this  lodging,"  says  the  poet's  own  sketch, 
passed  something  more  than  one  year,  du 
which  his  chief  study  was  to  improve  in  ve 
cation,  to  read  all  such  books  as  he  could  « 
mand,  and  to  take  as  full  and  particular  a 
of  mankind  as  his  time  and  finances  cna 
him  to  do." 

While  residing  in  the  City  he  often  spen 

s  Mr.  Vickery  is  still  in  life,  a  most  reepeeUble  odogen 
He  laments  that  his  memory  retains  little  of  Mr.  Ck^bl 
cept  that  he  was  **a  quiet,  amiable,  genteel    younx 
much  esteemed  by  the  fiunily  for  the  regularity  of  a 
conduct." 
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evening  at  a  small  coffee-house  near  the  Ex- 
change, where,  if  prudence  allowed  only  the 
moat  frugal  refreshment,  he  had  a  more  gratify- 
ing entertainment  in  the  conversation  of  several 
young  men,  most  of  them  teachers  of  mathema- 
tics, who,  in  his  own  words,  *'  met  after  the 
atudiea  and  bbours  of  the  day,  to  commence 
other  studies  and  labours  of  a  lighter  and  more 
agreeable  kind ;  and  then  it  was,*'  he  continues, 
^  that  Mr.  Crebbe  experienced  the  inestimable 
nplief  which  one  mind  may  administer  to  another. 
He  particularly  acknowledges  his  obligations  to 
Mr.  Bonnycastle,  the  (late)  Master  of  the 
Military  Academy  at  Woolwich,  for  many  hours 
of  consolation,  amusement,  and  instruction." 
With  Mr,  Bonnycastle  he  formed  a  close  inti- 
Boacv  and  attachment;  and  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  the  character  of  that  respected 
nan  will  easily  imagine  the  pleasure  and  advan- 
tage Mr.  Crebbe  must  have  derived  from  his 
ftocietv.  To  eminence  in  his  own  vocation  he 
joined  much  general  knowledge,  considerable 
taate  in  the  fine  arts,*  colloouial  talents  of  a 
high  order,  and  a  warm  ana  enlarged  heart. 
Another  of  this  little  company  was  Mr.  Isaac 
Dalby,  afterwards  professor  of  mathematics 
in  the  Military  College  at  Marlow,  and  em- 
jikiyed  by  the  Ordnance  department  on  the 
trigonometrical  survey  of  England  and  Wales ; 
and  a  third  was  the  well-known  mathematician, 
Reuben  Burrow,  originally  a  merchant's  clerk  in 
the  City,  who  subsequently  rose  to  high  dis- 
,  tinction  in  the  service  of  the  East  India  Com- 
jAuy,  and  died  in  1791,  while  engaged  in  the 
irigonometrical  survey  of  Bengal. 

These  then  obscure  but  eminently  gifted  and 
i  worthy  men  were  Mr.  Crabbe's  chosen  com- 
and  to  listen  to  their  instructive  talk 
\  the  most  refreshing  relaxation  of  his  manly 
and  vigorous  mind :  but  bodily  exercise  was  not 
leas  necessary  for  a  frame  which,  at  that  period, 
was  anvthbg  but  robust,  and  he  often  walked 
«ith  Mr.  Bonnycastle,  when  he  went  to  the  va^ 
rio«B  schools  in  the  suburbs,  but  still  more  fre- 
- .  qoestly  strolled  alone  into  the  country,  with  a 
umaii  edition  of  Ovid,  or  Horace,  or  Catullus,  in 
wis  pocket.  Two  or  three  of  these  little  vo- 
tmaM  remained  in  his  possession  in  latter  days, 
aad  be  set  a  high  value  on  them ;  for,  said  he, 
•*  they  were  the  comijurtions  of  my  adversity." 
His  ftvoarite  haunt  was  Homsey-wood,  and 
there  he  often  renewed  his  old  occupation  of 
Mardiing  for  plants  and  insects.  On  one  occa- 
aooo,  he  had  walked  farther  than  usual  into  the 
cDcmtry,  and  felt  himself  too  much  exhausted  to 
Mini  to  town.  Ue  could  not  afford  to  give 
hiuseif  any  refircshmcnt  at  a  public-house,  much 
leas  to  pay  for  a  lodging ;  so  he  stretched  him- 

I  *  Ai  «»•  tlm«,  Mr.  Bonnycaatla  wm  employed  to  reriae 
I  maA  eaRvet  a  MS.  aT  Uowper ;  bat  he  and  Uut  poet  did  not 
•QPee  in  tbeir  taabw— Mr.  Boanycaatle  beinx  a  stanch  advo> 

ad  coir     -^  ••      •        '      •    '  - 

biAcr 
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self  on  a  mow  of  hay,  beguiled  the  evening  with 
Tibullus,  and,  when  he  could  read  no  longer, 
slept  there  till  the  morning.  Such  were  his 
habits  and  amusements ;  nor  do  I  believe  that  he 
ever  saw  the  inside  of  a  theatre,  or  of  any  public 
building,  but  a  church  or  chapel,  until  the  press- 
ing difficulties  of  his  situation  had  been  over- 
come. When,  manj'  years  afterwards,  Mr. 
Bonnycastle  was  sendm^  his  son  to  London,  he 
strongly  enforced  upon  the  young  gentleman  the 
early  example  of  his  friend,  Mr.  Crabbe,  then 
enjoying  toe  success  of  his  second  series  of 
poems.  **  Crabbe,"  said  he,  **  never  suffered  his 
attentaon  to  be  diverted  for  a  moment  by  the 
novelties  with  which  he  was  surrounded  at  that 
trying  period ;  but  gave  his  whole  mind  to  the 
pursuit  by  which  he  was  then  striving  to  live, 
and  by  which  he  in  due  time  attained  to  com- 
petence and  honour." 

W^hen  my  father  had  completed  some  short 

Eieces  in  verse,  he  offered  them  for  publication ; 
at  they  were  rejected.  He  says  in  his  sketch, 
**  he  was  not  encouraged  by  the  reception  which 
his  manuscripts  experienced  from  those  who  are 
said  to  be  not  the  worst  judges  of  literary  com- 
position. He  was,  indeed,  assured  by  a  book- 
seller, who  afterwards  published  for  him,  that 
he  must  not  suppose  that  the  refusal  to  purchase 
proceeded  from  a  want  of  merit  in  the  poems. 
Such,  however,  was  his  inference;  and  that 
thought  had  the  effect  which  it  ought—he  took 
more  pains,  and  tried  new  subjects.  In  one  re- 
spect he  was  unfortunate:  while  preparing  a 
more  favourable  piece  for  the  inspection  of  a 
gentleman  whom  he  had  then  in  view,  he  ha- 
zarded the  publication  of  an  anonymous  perform- 
ance, and  had  the  satisfaction  of  hearing,  in  due 
time,  that  something  (not  much,  indeed — but  a 
something  was  much)  would  arise  from  it ;  but 
while  he  gathered  encouragement,  and  looked 
forward  to  more  than  mere  encouragement  from 
this  essay,  the  publisher  failed,  and  hL^  hope  of 

{)rofit  was  as  transitory  as  the  fame  of  his  name- 
ess  production." 

This  productions  was  *'  The  Cakdidatk,  a 
Poetical  Epistle  to  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,"  which  was  published  early  in  1780, 
by  H.  Payne,  opposite  Marlborough  House, 
Pall-Mall ;  a  thin  quarto  of  34  pages,  and  bear- 
ing on  the  title-page  a  motto  from  Horace : — 
'*  Multa  quidem  nobb  fadmus  mala  saepe  poe- 
tas,"  &c.  It  was  a  call  on  the  attention,  not  an 
appeal  from  the  verdict,  of  those  whoji  he  consi- 
dered the  most  influential  critics  of  the  time :  and 
it  received,  accordingly,  a  very  cold  and  brief 
notice  in  their  number  for  August ;  wherein,  in- 
deed, nothing  is  dwelt  upon  but  some  incorrect- 
ness of  rhymes,  and  **  that  material  defect,  the 

*  There  was  no  name  in  iti  title-page :  the  author,  how/ 
ever,  kuaed  hi*  name : — 

**  Onr  Mira'a  name  in  Aiture  times  shall  shine. 
And  shepherds — though  the  harshest — envy  mine.**— p*  SI* 
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want  of  a  proper  subject."  Nor  wqs  the  Gen- 
tleman's Magazine  more  courteous.  *^  If/'  said 
Mr.  Urban,  <*  the  authors  addressed  agree  with 
us  in  their  estimate,  they  will  not  give  this  Gon- 
didate  much  encouragement  to  stand  a  poll  at 
Parnassus." 

Whether  **  The  Candidate"  did  not  deserre 
rather  a  more  encouraging  reception,  the  public 
will  soon  have  an  opportunity  or  judging,  as  this 
long-forgotten  poem,  with  some  other  early 
pieces,  will  be  included  in  the  second  volume  of 
the  present  collection. 

Tne  failure  of  Mr.  Payne  plunged  the  young 
poet  into  great  perplexity.  He  was  absolutely 
under  the  necessity  of  seeking  some  pecuniary 
aid ;  and  he  cast  his  eyes  in  succession  on  seve- 
ral of  those  eminent  bdividuals  who  were  then 
generally  considered  as.liberal  patrons  of  litera- 
ture. Before  he  left  Aldborough  he  had  been 
advised  to  apply  to  the  premier,  Lord  North  ; 
but  he  now  applied  to  him  in  vain.  A  second 
application  to  Lord  Shelbume  met  with  no  better 
success :  and  be  often  expressed  in  later  times 
the  feelings  with  which  he  contrasted  his  recep- 
tion at  this  nobleman *s  door,  in  Berkele^-souare, 
in  1780,  with  the  courteous  welcome  which  ne  re- 
ceived at  a  subsequent  period  in  that  same  man- 
sion, now  Lansdowne  House.  He  wrote  also 
several  times  to  the  Lord  Chancellor  Thurlow ; 
but  with  little  better  fortune.  To  the  first  letter, 
which  enclosed  a  copy  of  verses,  his  Lordship  re- 
turned for  answer  a  cold  polite  note,  regretting 
that  his  avocations  did  not  leave  him  leisure  to 
read  verses.  The  ereat  talents  and  discriminating 
judgment  of  Thurlow  made  him  feel  this  repulse 
with  double  bitterness ;  and  he  addressed  to  his 
Lordship  some  strong  but  not  disrespectful  lines, 
intimating  that,  in  former  times,  the  encourage- 
ment of  literature  had  been  considered  as  a  duty 
appertaining  to  the  illustrious  station  he  held. 
Of  this  effusion  the  Chancellor  took  no  notice 
whatever. 

But  I  have  it  in  my  power  to  submit  to  the 
reader  some  fragments  of  a  Jouknal  which  my 
father  kept  during  this  distressing  period,  for 
the  perusal  of  his  affianced  wife.  The  manu- 
script was  discovered  lately  in  the  possession  of 
a  sister  of  my  mother's.  My  father  had  never 
mentioned  the  existence  of  any  such  treasure  to 
his  own  family.  It  is  headed  "The  Poet's 
Journal;"  and  I  now  transcribe  it;  interweav- 
ing, as  it  proceeds,  a  few  observations,  which 
occur  to  me  as  necessary  to  make  it  generally 
intelligible. 

"  THE  POET'S  JOURNAL." 

**  *  Snnt  UchrimB  renim,  et  mentem  moitalia  tangunt.* 

"  *  He  (Ut  whate'er  of  Mrrowi  wound  the  aoul. 
Bat  ^•w'd  Misfortnne  on  her  fkirett  side.* 

"  AjnH  21,  1780. —I  dedicate  to  you,  my 
dear  Mira,  this  Journal,  and  I  hope  it  will 


be  some  amusement.  God  only  knows  what 
is  to  be  my  lot ;  but  I  have,  as  far  as  I  can, 
taken  your  old  advice,  and  turned  affliction's 
better  part  outward,  and  am  determined  to 
reap  as  much  consolation  from  my  prospects 
as  possible ;  so  that,  whatever  befalls  me.  I 
will  endeavour  to  suppose  it  has  its  benefits, 
though  I  cannot  immediately  see  them. 

"  April  24.— Took  lodgings  at  a  Mr.  Vickerjr's, 
near  the  Exchange :  rather  too  expensive, 
bat  very  convenient — and  here  I,  on  reflec- 
tion, thought  it  best  to  publish,  if  I  could  do 
it  with  advantage,  some  little  piece,  before  I 
attempted  to  introduce  my  principal  work. 
Accordingly,  I  set  about  a  poem,  which  I 
called  *  The  Hero,  an  Epistle  to  Prince  Wil- 
liam  Henry.'  '* 

[I  must  here  interrupt  the  Journal  for  a  mo- 
ment, to  explain.  The  *'  principal  work  "  al- 
luded to  in  tne  above  entry  was  a  prose  treatise, 
entitled  "  A  Plan  for  the  JSxamnatim  of  ow 
Moral  and  ReHgious  OpinumSj*'  of  which  the 
first  rough  draft  alone  has  been  preserved  :  and 
to  which,  in  one  of  his  rhymed  epistles  to  Mira, 
composed  in  this  same  April,  1780,  my  fathei 
thus  alludes : — 

**  Ofrabftence  I  've  thought,  «nd  the  vvled  dUputet 
On  the  nftttire  of  omii  and  the  notioni  of  brotiM ; 
Of  tyitenuconftited,  and  tyatenia  expUin'd, 
Of  aoience  diapated  and  tenets  maintain'd  .  .  . 
These,  and  racb  apecalation*  on  these  kind  of  things. 
Have  robb'd  my  poor  Muse  of  her  plame  and  her  wings 
Consumed  the  i^ogiston  yoa  used  to  admire, 
The  spirit  extraieted,  extingnish'd  the  fire  t 
Let  ont  all  the  ether,  so  pure  and  refintfd, 
And  left  but  a  mere  ccput  wtortumm  behind." 

With  respect  to  the  "  Epbtle  to  Prince  WU 
liam  Henry"  —  now  King  William  IV., — 
need  only  remind  the  reader  that  his  Roya 
Highness  had  recently  been  serving  with  ho 
nour  under  Admiral  Rodney,  and  was  about  t 
return  to  sea.  The  Poet,  after  many  caution 
affainst  the  flattery  of  courtiers,  &c.  &c.,  thus  coi 
eluded  his  Epistle.     I  copy  from  his  note-book 

«<  Who  thus  aspiring  sings  ?  would'st  thou  explore  | 
A  Bsrd  replies,  who  ne'er  assumed  before, — 
One  taught  in  hard  affliction's  school  to  bear 
life's  ilb,  where  every  lesson  costs  a  tear. 
Who  sees  ftom  thence,  the  proper  point  of  view. 
What  the  wise  heed  not,  and  the  weak  pursue. 


**  And  now  farewell,  the  drooping  Muse  exclaims. 
She  lothly  leaves  thee  to  the  shock  of  war. 
And  fondly  dwelling  on  her  prineely  tar. 
Wishes  the  noblest  good  lier  Harry's  share. 
Without  her  misery  and  without  her  esre. 
For,  ah  1  unknown  to  thee,  a  ruefbl  train. 
Her  hapless  children,  sigh,  and  sigh  in  vain  ; 
A  numerous  band,  denied  the  boon  to  die. 
Half-starved,  half-fed  by  fits  of  charity. 
Unknown  to  thee  I  and  yet,  perhaps,  thy  ear 
Hss  chanced  eaeh  sad,  amusing  tale  to  hear. 
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Uow  some,  like  Budgell,  madly  sank  for  eaae  i< 
How  Miiit.  llki>  Savafv,  Mck«n'd  by  d«gre«)^: 
Bow  a  pal*  erew,  like  helplea  OHkny,  abed 
1W  prood  big  tear  on  aong-«xtorted  bread : 
Or  knew,  like  OoUamlth,  aonie  would  atoop  to 
GaatempC  and  for  the  mortar  qnk  the  Muae  J 

**  One  of  thia  tmin— and  of  theae  wietchea  one- 
Save  to  the  Mnaea,  and  to  Misery  son — 
Now  pray*  the  Fftther  of  aU  Fiatea  to  shed. 
On  Henry,  laorela;  on  his  poet,  bread! 

*  Unhappy  art  I  decreed  thine  owner*a  corse  ; 
Vils  dlafnostk  of  eoneomptiTe  purse ; 
atill  shall  thy  (ktal  fbvee  my  aoal  perplex. 
And  erery  Mend«  and  every  brother  vex  I 

Ebrh  ftmd  eorapanion  I No,  I  thank  my  6ml  f 

Tlwie  rests  my  torment— there  b  hung  the  rod. 
To  friend,  to  fkme,  to  family  unknown, 
Saer  diaappointments  frown  on  me  alone. 
Whohaftas  ray  aong,  and  damns  the  poor  desifpi, 
i%aU  wtmnd  no  pfare    shsll  grieve  no  heart  baft  mine  I 

«*  n»loa»  sweet  Princel  the  thoughts  diat  will  In  rudo, 
fm  want  ia  abaent,  and  dejection  rode. 
Mcthlnks  I  hear,  amid  the  shouts  of  Fame, 
Earh  jolly  viotor  hail  my  Henry 'a  name ; 
Aod,  HoAfen  forbid  that,  in  that  jorial  day. 
One  British  batd  should  grieve  when  all  are  gay. 
No!  lat  him  And  his  country  has  tfdreas, 
Aai  Ud  adi«i  to  every  ftmd  distress ; 
(k,  toodi'd  too  near,  from  Joyfbl  aeenes  retire. 
Seam  to  complain,  Mid  with  one  sigh  expiie  !** 

We  BOW  return  to  my  father's  Jounud.] 

**  AprS,  26. — Reading  the  *Dailj  Advertiser  *  of 
the  22Dd,  I  found  the  following :— *  Wanted 
m  amanuensb,  of  ^grammatical  education,  and 
endued  with  a  genius  capable  of  making  im- 
prorements  in  the  writings  of  a  gentleman  not 
weD  ver^d  in  the  English  language.'  Now, 
Vanity  having  no  doubt  of  my  capacity,  I  sent 
inmcdiatejy  the  following  note  to  a  Mrs. 
Brooke,  Coventry-street,  Haymarket,  the 
pemo  at  whose  house  I  was  to  inquire : — 
'  A  pcnon  having  the  advantage  of  a  gramma- 
tical education,  and  who  supposes  himself 
oidowed  with  a  genius  capaUe  of  making 
fttendattona  to  the  writings  of  any  gentleman 
aot  perfectly  acouainted  with  the  English 
ImgiMge,  wottld  be  very  happy  to  act  as  an 
i— nnentis,  where  the  connn<mient  was  not 
too  ngid,'  6cc.  An  answer  was  returned 
vcfhaiiy,  by  a  porter,  that  the  person  should 
edl  m  a  day  or  two 

^  April  27. — Called  on  Mrs.  Brooke,  from 
vbose  husband  or  servant  in  the  shop  I  had 
the  intelligence  that  the  gentleman  was  pro- 
vided— twelve  long  miles  walked  away,  loss 

*f— wi  Biidfendfown#dhimaelfintbeThanMBlnl7S«: 
^  auanlas  of  Otway  and  Savage  are  fkmiliar  to  every  reader. 

*  fislilsBilth,  on  his  return  to  England,  wm  so  poor  that  it 
•with  dIfiMky  he  was  enabled  to  reach  the  metropolis 
v^ft  a  Irw  halftietice  only  in  his  pocket.  He  was  an  entire 
— sagu,  and  wraioai  anv  rKommend»tion.  He  oOered  him- 
'^WowaalapoChecariea,  in  the  character  of  a  Journeyman, 
^Kksd  the  noftiflcatlon  to  6nd  every anpUcation  without 
waa.  At  laofth  he  was  admitted  into  the  home  of  a  che- 
■faK.  Tlte  example  waa  often  in  mv  fkther*s  thoughts,  as 
«i  mw«d  vefam*  of  aua  eoUeetion  wfll  show. 


of  time,  and  a  little  disappointment,  thought 
I : — now  for  my  philosophy .  Perhaps,  then, 
I  reflected,  the  '  gentleman '  might  not  have 
so  very  much  of  that  character  as  I  at  first  sup- 
posed :  he  might  be  a  sharper,  and  would  not, 
or  an  author  himself,  and  consequently  could 
not,  pay  me.  He  might  have  employed  me 
seven  hours  in  a  day  over  law  or  politics,  and 
treated  me  at  niffht  with  a  Welsh  rabbit  and 
porter  1 — It 's  all  well ;  I  can  at  present  buy 
porter  myself,  and  am  my  own  amanuensis. 

"  N.B.  Sent  my  poem  to  Dodsley,  and 
required  him  to  return  it  to-morrow  if  not 
approved,  otherwise  its  author  would  call 
upon  him. 

"  April  28. — Judging  it  best  to  have  two  strings 
to  the  bow,  and  fearing  Mr.  Dodsler's  will 
snap,  I  have  finished  another  little  work,  from 
that  awkward-titled  piece  *  The  Foes  of 
Mankind ;'  have  run  it  on  to  three  hundred 
and  fifty  lines,  and  given  it  a  still  more  odd 
name,  *  An  Epistle  from  the  Devil.*  To- 
morrow I  hope  to  transcribe  it  fair,  and  send 
it  by  Monday. 

**  Mr.  Dodsley *s  reply  just  received.  *  Mr. 
Dodsley  presents  his  compliments  to  the 
gentleman  who  favoured  him  with  the  en- 
closed poem,  which  he  has  returned,  as  he 
apprehends  the  sale  of  it  would  probably  not 
enable  him  to  give  any  consideration.  He 
does  not  mean  by  this  to  insinuate  a  want  of 
merit  in  the  poem,  but  rather  a  want  of  atten- 
tion in  the  public' 

**  Once  more,  my  Mira,  I  '11  try,  and  write 
to  Mr.  Becket :  if  he  fails  me  I— I  know  not 
how  I  shall  ever  get  sufficient  time  to  go 
through  my  princif^  design ;  but  I  've  pro- 
mised to  keep  up  my  spirits,  and  I  will.  God 
help  me  I 

"  April  28. — I  thank  Heaven  my  spirits  are  not 
at  all  affected  by  Dodsley's  refusal.  I  have 
not  been  able  to  get  the  poem  ready  for  Mr. 
Becket  to-day,  but  will  take  some  pains  with  it. 
**  I  find  myself  under  the  disagreeable  ne- 
cessity of  vending,  or  pawning,  some  of  my 
more  useless  articles:  accordingly  have  put 
into  a  paper  such  as  cost  about  two  or  three 
guineas,  and,  being  silver,  have  not  greatly 
lessened  in  their  value.  The  conscientious 
pawnbroker  allowed  me — **  he  thought  he 
mt^A^"— half  a  ^inea  for  them.  I  took  it 
very  readily,  bemg  determined  to  call  for 
them  very  soon,  and  then,  if  I  afterwards 
wanted,  carry  them  to  some  less  voracious 
animal  of  the  kind. 

"  May  1. — Still  in  suspense;  but  still  resigned. 
I  think  of  fending  Mr.  Becket  two  or  three 
little  pieces,  large  enough  for  an  eighteen- 
penny  pamphlet :  but,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
set  about  Uie  book  I  chiefly  depend  upon. 
My  good  broker's    money  reduced  to  five 
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shillings  and  nx pence,  and  no  immediate  pro- 
spect of  more.  I  have  only  to  keep  up  my 
spirits  as  well  as  I  can,  and  depend  apon 
the  protection  of  Providence,  which  has 
hitherto  helped  me  in  worse  situations. 

'*  Let  me  hope  the  last  day  of  this  month 
may  be  a  more  smiling  one  than  the  first. 
God  only  knows,  and  to  Uim  I  readily,  and 
not  unresignedly,  leave  it 

'  Md^  3.— Mr.  Becket  has  iust  had  my  copy. 
I  have  mad<e  about  four  hundred  and  fifty  lines, 
and  entitled  them  '  Poetical  Epistles,  with  a 
Preface  by  the  learned  Martinus  Scnblerus.' 
I  do  not  say  it  is  chance  whether  they  take  or 
not ;  it  is  as  God  pleases,  whatever  wits  may 
say  to  the  contrary. 

'*  I  this  day  met  an  old  friend  ;  poor  Mor- 
ley !— not  very  clean ;  ill,  heavy,  and  dejected. 
The  poor  fellow  has  had  Fortune's  smiles  and 
her  frowns,  and  aUs,  for  him !  her  smiles 
came  first.  May  I  hope  a  happy  propostic 
from  this.  No,  I  do  not,  cannot,  will  not 
depend  upon  Fortune. 

"N.B.  The  parse  a  little  recruited,  by 
twenty -five  shillings  received  for  books.  Now 
then,  when  the  spirits  are  tolerable,  we  *11 
pursue  our  Work,  and  make  hay  while  the 
sun  shines,  for  it 's  plaguy  apt  to  be  clouded. 

'  May  6. — Having  nearly  finished  my  plan  for 
one  volume,  I  hope  by  next  week  to  complete 
it,  and  then  try  my  fortune  in  earnest.  Mr. 
Becket,  not  yet  called  upon,  has  had  a  pretty 
long  time  to  deliberate  upon  my  '  Epistles.' 
If  they  will  do,  I  shall  continue  them ;  Lon- 
don affording  ample  matter  for  the  smiles  as 
well  as  frowns  of  satire. 

''Should  I  have  time  after  my  principal 
business  is  completed,  I  don't  know  whether 
I  shall  not  write  a  Novel ;  those  things  used 
to  sell,  and  perhaps  will  now — but  of  this 
hereafter.  My  spirits  are  marvellously  good, 
considering  I  m  in  the  middle  of  the  great 
city,  and  a  stranger,  too,  without  money, — 
but  sometimes  we  have  unaccountable  fears, 
and  at  other  times  unaccountable  courage. 

'  M{w  10. — Mr.  Becket  says  just  what  Mr. 
Dodsley  wrote,  't  was  a  very  pretty  thing, 
'  but,  sir,  these  little  pieces  the  town  do  not 
regard:  it  has  merit, — perhaps  some  other 
may. — '  It  will  be  offered  to  no  other,  sir ! — 
'  Well,  sir,  I  am  obliged  to  you,  but,'  &c. 
— and  so  these  little  affiurs  have  their  end. 
And  are  you  not  disheartened  ?  My  dearest 
Mira,  not  I !  The  wanting  a  letter  from  you 
to-day,  and  the  knowing  myself  to  be  pos- 
sessed but  of  six  pence- farthing  in  the  world, 
are  much  more  consequential  things. 

"  I  have  got  pretty  forward  in  my  book, 
and  shall  soon  know  iU  fate ;  if  bad,  these 
things  will  the  better  prepare  me  for  it ;  if 
good,  the  contrasted  fortune  will  be  the  more 


agreeable.  We  are  helped,  I  'm  persoa 
with  spirits  in  our  necessities.  I  did  not^ 
could,  conceive  that,  with  a  verjonce: 
prospect  before  me,  a  very  bleak  one  bcl 
and  a  very  poor  one  around  me,  I  shouli 
so  happy  a  fellow:  I  don't  think  then 
man  in  London  worth  but  fourpence-halfp 
— for  I  've  this  moment  sent  seven  farthing 
a  pint  of  porter — who  is  so  resigned  t( 
poverty.  Hope,  Vanity,  and  the  Muse, 
certainly  contribute  something  towards  a 
heart ;  but  Love  and  the  god  of  Love 
can  throw  a  beam  of  gladness  on  a  li 
one. 

**  I  am  now  debating  whether  an  Ode 
Song  should  have  the  next  place  in  the 
lection;   which  bein^:  a  matter  of  so 
consequence,  we  '11  bid  our  Mira  good  n 

'*  May  12.— Perhaps  it  is  the  most  dii 
thing  in  the  world  to  tell  how  far  a  i 
vanity  will  run  away  with  his  passion 
shall  therefore  not  judge,  at  least  not  c 
mine,  how  far  my  poetical  talents  may  oi 
not  merit  applause.  For  the  first  time  i 
life  that  I  recollect,  I  have  written  thi 
four  stanzas  that  so  far  touched  me  ir 
readine  them,  as  to  take  off  the  considei 
that  they  were  things  of  my  own  I 
Now,  if  I  ever  do  succeed,  I  will  tak< 
ticular  notice  if  this  passage  is  remarks 
not,  I  shall  conclude  't  was  mere  self-lo 
but  if  so,  't  was  the  strangest,  and,  at  the 
time,  strongest  disguise  she  ever  put  on 
''  You  shall  rarely  find  the  same  hi 
hold  two  days.  I  'm  dull  and  heavy,  n* 
go  on  with  my  work.  The  head  and 
are  like  children,  who,  being  praised  foi 
g^ood  behaviour,  will  overact  themselves 
so  is  the  case  with  me.  Oh  1  Sally,  1 
want  you ! 

"  May  16. — O I  my  dear  Mira,  how  yo 
tress  me:  you  inquire  into  my  afiain 
love  not  to  be  denied, — yet  you  must 
what  purpose  should  I  tell  you  the  part 
of  my  gloomy  situation ;  that  I  have 
with  my  money,  sold  my  wardrobe^  p 
my  watch,  am  in  debt  to  my  landlon 
finally,  at  some  loss  how  to  eat  a  week  lo 
Yet  you  say,  tell  me  all.  Ah,  my  dear 
do  not  desire  it ;  you  must  not  yet  be  toh 
things.  Appearance  is  what  distresse 
I  nutst  have  dress,  and  therefore  am  h< 
fearful  I  shall  accompany  Fashion  with 
— but  a  fortnight  more  will  tell  me  of 
tainty. 

•*  May  18. — A  day  of  bustle — twenty  si 
to  pay  a  tailor,  when  the  stock  amoun 
thirteen  and  three-pence.  Well, — thei 
instruments  to  nart  with,  that  fetched  i 
than  eight  shillings  more;  but  twci 
shillings  and  three-pence  would  yet  be 
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1  superfluity,  that  the  Muse  would  never  risit 
till  the  purse  was  recruited;  for,  say  men 
what  they  will,  she  does  not  love  empty 
pockets  nor  poor  living.  Now,  you  must 
uow,  my  watch  was  mortgaged  for  less  than 
ttouffht;  so  I  redeemed  and  repledged  it, 
which  has  made  me,— the  tailor  paid  and  the 
dsy's  expenses, — at  this  instant  worth  (let  me 
ooont  mycash^  ten  shillings — a  rare  case,  and 
most  bountiful  provision  of  fortune ! 

*<  Great  God !  I  thank  thee  for  these  happy 
spirits :  seldom  they  come,  but  coming,  make 
large  amends  for  preceding  gloom. 

*^  I  wonder  what  these  people,  m^  Mira, 
think  of  me.  Here 's  Vickery,  his  wife,  two 
maids,  and  a  shop  full  of  men :  the  latter, 
consequently,  neitner  know  nor  care  who  I  am. 
A  little  pretty  hawk-eyed  girl,  I  *ve  a  great 
nodon,  thinks  me  a  fool,  for  neglecting  the 
devoirs  a  lodger  is  supposed  to  pay  to  an  at- 
tendant in  his  house :  i  know  but  one  way  to 
remove  the  suspicion,  and  that  in  the  end 
might  tend  to  confirm  it. 

**  Mrs.  Vickery  is  a  clear-sighted  woman, 
who  appears  to  me  a  good  wife,  mother,  and 
friend.  She  thinks  roe  a  soft-tempered  gen- 
tleman— I  'm  a  gentleman  here not  quite 

nice  enough. 

**  Mr.  Vickery  is  an  honest  fellow,  hasty, 
and  not  over  distinguishing.  He  looks  upon 
me  as  a  bookish  Toune  man,  and  so  respects 
me — for  be  is  bookish  himself— as  one  who  is 
not  quite  settled  in  the  world,  nor  has  much 
knowledge  of  it ;  and  as  a  careless  easy-tem- 
pered lefiow,  who  never  made  an  observation, 
aor  is  ever  likely  to  do  so. 

**  Having  thus  got  my  character  in  the 
fiunily,  my  employment  remains  (I  suppose) 
a  secret,  and  I  believe  't  is  a  debate  wnether 
I  am  copving  briefs  for  an  attorney,  or  songs 
fat  *  the  lady  whose  picture  was  found  on  the 
pQlow  t*  other  day.* 

*'  N.B.  We  remove  to  Bishopsgate-street 
10  a  day  or  two.  Not  an  unlucky  drcum- 
ftance :  as  I  shall  then,  concealing  Vickery's 
Bsme,  let  my  father  know  only  the  number  of 
my  lodging. 

**  Mojf  20. — The  cash,  by  a  sad  temptation, 
greatly  reduced.    An  unlucky  book-stell  pre- 

yscntea  to  the  eyes  three  volumes  of  Dryden's 
vofks,  octavo,  nve  shiUinot.  Prudence,  how- 
ever, got  the  better  of  tne  devil,  when  she 
whispered  me  to  Ind  three  shillings  and  nx- 
penoe :  after  some  hesitation,  that  prevailed 
with  the  woman,  and  I  carried  rductantlv 
home,  I  believe,  a  fair  bargain,  but  a  very  ill- 
jodged  one. 

^  It  *B  the  vilest  thing  in  the  world  to  have 
hot  one  eoat.  My  only  one  has  happened 
with  a  mischance,  and  how  to  manage  it  is 
some  difficult.    A  confounded  stove's  modish 


ornament  caught  its  elbow,  and  rent  it  half- 
way. Pinioned  to  the  side  it  came  home,  and 
I  ran  deploring  to  my  loft.  In  the  dilemma,  it 
occurrea  to  me  to  turn  tailor  myself;  but  how 
to  get  materials  to  work  with  puzzled  me. 
At  last  I  went  running  down  in  a  hurry,  with 
three  or  four  sheets  of  paper  in  my  hand,  and 
begged  for  a  needle,  &c.,  to  sew  them  together. 
This  finished  my  job,  and  but  that  it  is  some- 
what thicker,  the  elbow  is  a  good  one  yet. 

**  These  are  foolish  things,  Mira,  to  write 
or  speak,  and  we  may  laugh  at  them ;  but  I  '11 
bo  bound  to  say  they  are  much  more  likely  to 
make  a  man  cry,  where  they  A<wp€n,~though 
I  was  too  much  of  a  philosopher  for  that^ 
however  not  one  of  those  who  preferred  a 
ragged  coat  to  a  whole  one. 

**  On  Monday,  I  hope  to  finish  my  book 
entirely,  and  perhaps  send  it.  Grod  Ahnighty 
give  it  a  better  rate  than  the  trifles  tried 
before  I 

*'  Sometimes  I  think  I  caimot  fiul ;  and 
then,  knowing  how  often  I  have  thought  so  of 
fallible  things,  I  am  again  desponding.  Yet, 
within  these  three  or  four  days,  I  've  been 
remarkably  high  in  spirits,  and  now  am  so, 
though  I  've  somewhat  exhausted  them  by 
writing  upwards  of  thirty  pages. 

**  I  am  happy  in  being  in  the  best  family 
you  could  conceive  me  to  have  been  led  to : 
— people  of  real  good  character  and  good 
nature:  whose  circumstances  are  afiiuent  above 
their  station,  and  their  manners  afiable  beyond 
their  drcumstances.  Had  I  taken  a  lodging 
at  a  difierent  kind  of  house,  I  must  have  been 
greatly  distressed ;  but  now  I  shall,  at  all 
events,  not  be  so  before  't  is  determined,  one 
way  or  other,  what  I  am  to  expect 

'*  I  keep  too  little  of  the  journal  form  here, 
for  I  always  think  I  am  writing  to  you  for  the 
evening's  post;  and,  according  to  custom 
then,  shall  bid  my  dear  Sally  good  night, 
and  ask  her  prayers. 

'*  McM  21.- 1  give  vou,  my  dear  Miss  Elm^, 
a  short  abstract  of  a  Sermon,  preached  this 
morning  by  my  favourite  clergyman,  at  St. 
Dunstan's.*  There  is  nothing  particular  in 
it,  but  had  yon  heard  the  good  man,  reverend 
in  appearance,  and  with  a  hollow,  slow  voice, 
deliver  it — a  man  who  seems  as  if  already 
half  way  to  Heaven, — ^you  would  have  joined 
with  me  in  wondering  people  call  it  diul  and 
disagreeable  to  hear  such  oiscourses,  and  run 
from  them  to  societies  where  Deists  foolishly 
blaspheme,  or  to  pantomimes  and  farces, 
where  men  seek  to  deform  the  creatures  God 
stamped   hb   own    image  upon.     What,  I 

•  The  B«v.  ThomM  Winatudey.  ofTrinity  OoUeM,  Gub- 
bffidgv,  A.Mn  WM  ftppointad  raetor  of  St.  Donatan't  io  the 
BMt,  in  Jumanr,  1771,— «ieoeedinf  th«  e«lefanted  Dr.  Jortin, 
author  of  th«  life  of  Enonni,  &c.    This  eminently  respect- 


able elergyniaa  died  in  February,  17S9. 
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wonder,  can  Mr.  Williams,*  as  a  free-thinker, 
or  Mr.  Lee  Lewis,^®  as  a  free-speaker,  find  so 
entertaining  to  produce,  that  their  congre- 
gations so  far  exceed  those  which  grace,  and 
jet  disgrace,  our  churches. 


**  Tbzt.^'  For  many  art  caiUd^  butftw  ehoMm' 

**  Observe,  mv  brediren,  that  many  are  called— 
so  many  that  who  can  say  he  is  not  ?  Which  of 
you  is  not  called?  Where  is  the  man  who  neither 
18,  nor  will  be  ?  such  neither  is  nor  will  be  bom. 
The  call  is  uniTersal ;  it  is  not  confined  to  this  or 
that  sect  or  country ;  to  this  or  that  class  of  people : 
every  man  shares  in  this  blessed  invitation—every 
man  is  called.  Some  by  outward,  some  by  inward 
means :  to  some,  the  happy  news  is  proclaimed, 
to  some  it  is  whispered.  Some  have  the  word 
preached  to  their  outward  ears ;  some  have  it  sug- 
ffested,  inwardly,  in  their  hearts.  None  are  omitted 
in  this  univereal  invitation ;  none  shall  say,  '  I 
came  not,  for  I  was  not  called.'  But  take  notice — 
when  yon  have  well  considered  the  universality  of 
the  call— pondered  it,  admired,  wondered,  been 
lort  in  contemplation  of  the  bounty;  take  notice 
how  it  is  abused—*  Few  are  chosen/  Few  1  but 
that,  yon  will  say,  is  in  comparison,  not  in  reality ; 
—a  rad  interpretation!  degrading  whilst  it  pal- 
liates, still  it  sounds  a  lesson  to  pride;— still  I 
repeat  it,  'Few  are  chosen.'  How  doubly  lessen- 
ing ! — ^many,  yea,  all,  are  called — are  invited,  are 
entreated,  are  pressed  to  the  wedding.  Many, 
yea,  all— but  a  little  remnant,— heed  not,  love  not, 
obey  not  the  invitation.  Many  are  called  to  the 
choice  of  eternal  happiness,  and  yet  few  will  make 
eternal  happiness  their  choice. 

**  Brethren,  what  reasons  may  be  assigned  for 
these  things  ?  For  the  universality  of  the  call  ? 
For  the  limitation  of  the  choice  ?  The  reason  why 
all  are  called,  is  this :  that  God  is  no  resi^ecter  of 
persons.  Shall  any,  in  the  last  day,  proclaim  that 
the  Judge  of  the  whole  earth  did  not  right  ?  Shall 
any  |dead  a  want  of  this  call,  as  a  reason  why  he 
came  not?  Shall  any  be  eternally  miserable, 
because  he  was  refused  the  means  of  being  happy  ? 
No ;  not  one.  All  require  this  mercy ;  all  have 
this  mercy  granted  them.  From  the  fiist  man 
to  the  last,  all  are  sinners;  from  the  first  man  to 
the  last,  ^  are  invited  to  be  clean ;  for,  as  in  Adam 
all  die,  even  so  in  Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive. 

**  The  reason  why  many  are  called,  is,  because 
the  mercy  of  God  b  not  confined,  is  unbreakable. 
The  reason  why  so  few  are  chosen,  is,  because 
man's  depravity  is  so  great,  so  extensive.  The  call 
is  God's;  the  choice  b  ours;— that  we  mav  be 
happy,  is  his,  of  his  goodness;  that  we  will  not, 
is  our  own  foMj :  He  wills  not  that  a  sinner  should 


•  About  this  time,  David  Williama,  originally  « 
minicter  in  Glamoreuuhire,  pablithed  **  Lectnns  on  the  Unl- 
v«ml  PriadpUi  of  Religion  and  Morality,"  •«  Apology  for 
ptofeadng  the  Religion  of  Nature,"  &c,  and  attempted  to 
establish  a  congnigation,  on  the  avowed  principles  of  deism, 
in  Margaiel-streeC,Oavendish-eqaara:  but  this  liirt  plan  soon 
iUled.    He  died  in  1816. 

IS  Chvles  Lse  Lewis,  die  celebrated  comedian,  was  at  this 
ttmeamosing  die  town  with  an  evening  entntainment  of 
I  and  recitations,  in  the  style  of  DIbdin. 


die  in  his  sins,  but,  sinners  as  we  are,  we  had  rather 
die  than  part  with  them.  The  reason  why  few  are 
chosen  doth  not  depend  upon  him  who  calls,  but 
upon  those  who  are  called.  Compkuu  not  that 
you  want  an  invitation  to  heaven,  but  complaio 
that  you  want  the  inclination  to  obey  it.  Say  not 
that  you  cannot  go,  but  that  you  will  not  part  with 
the  objects  which  prevent  your  gtnng. 

**  Again :— To  what  are  we  called  ?  and  who  an 
those  who  obey  the  call  ?  The  last  question  is  tc 
US  the  most  important  Those  who  obey  the  call 
are  such  as  pay  respect  to  it  Those  who  accept 
the  invitation  are  such  as  go  like  guests.  Tbos« 
who  think  themselves  honoured  in  the  sommoni 
will  have  on  their  wedding  garment;  they  will  put 
off  the  filthy  robes  of  their  own  righteousness,  and 
much  more  will  they  put  aside  the  garments  spotted 
with  iniquity.  They  consider  themselves  as  called 
to  &ith,  to  thanksgiving,  to  justification,  to  sancti 
fication,  and  they  will,  therefore,  go  in  the  dis 
position  and  temper  of  men  desirous  of  the$< 
immorul  benefits:  they  know  that  he  who  hatj 
them  not— and  who,  though  but  one,  ^pifies  all  th< 
rejected,  all  the  not  chosen— they  know  he  wai 
bound  hand  and  foot,  and  thrust  out  for  that  reasou 
yet,  mark  you,  my  fellow  sinners  1  this  man  went  u 
the  weddiuff,  he  enrolled  himself  amongst  the  ^ue&ts 
he  was  of  the  profession,  a  nominal  Christian 
How  many  are  tnere  now  who  are  such,  deaf  u 
the  true  end  of  their  calling !  who  love  mercy,  bu 
not  to  use  the  means  of  attaining  its  blessing;  wh< 
admire  the  robe  of  righteousness,  but  would  wea 
it  over  the  polluted  weeds  of  depravity  and  hard 
ness  of  heart. 

**  But  to  what  are  we  called  ?  To  everlastin] 
happiness!  Consider,  I  implore  yon,  whether  i 
is  worth  the  trouble  of  looking  after.  Do  by  it  a 
by  your  worldly  bargains,  which  surely  do  not  offe 
more.  Examine  the  truths  it  is  foimded  upon 
they  wiU  bear  examination.  Try  its  merits ;  the 
will  stand  the  trial.  You  would  grieve  to  se 
thousands  of  saints  in  the  kingdom  of  God,  an 
you  yourselves  shut  out:  and  yet,  shut  ont  yo 
will  be  into  everlasting  darkness,  unless  yon  rightl 
obey  the  call  which  yon  have  heard.  It  is  n* 
enough  to  be  called;  for  that  all  are.  It  is  n 
enough  to  ob^  the  call*  for  he  did  so  in  ^art  wl 
was  r^ected  from  the  wedding;  but  to  join  t) 
practice  of  religion  to  the  profession  of  it,  is  tro! 
to  accept  the  invitation,  and  will,  through  oi 
Lord  Jesns  Christ,  entitle  yon  to  the  mercy 
which  we  are  called,  even  the  pleasures  which  a 
at  the  right  hand  of  God  the  Father  Almighty, 
whoin,''&o. 


*'  The  foregoing,  as  near  as  I  reoaemlx 
was  the  subs^ce  of  the  good  Doctor's  d 
course.  I  have  doubtless  not  done  him  justi 
in  the  expressions;  those  it  was  impoanl 
for  me  to  retain;  but  I  have  preserved, 
a  great  measure,  the  manner,  patboa,  m 
argument.  Nor  was  the  sermon  much  long< 
though  it  took  a  long  time  to  preach,  for  hi 
we  do  not  find  a  discourse  run  off  aa  if  th 
were  the  best  teachers  who  say  moat  opoi 
subject:  here  they  dwell  upon  a  seotem 
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and  often  repeat  it,  till  it  shall  hardl/  fiul  of 
tnakinc:  an  impretsion. 

*^  I  have  this  night  been  drawing  out  mj 
letter  to  Lord  Norm.  I  have  diligent!/  read 
it  over,  and  believe  it  far  the  most  con- 
sequential piece  I  ever  executed,  whether 
in  prose  or  poetry.  Its  success  will  soon 
prove  whether  it  is  in  the  power  of  my  talents 
to  obtain  me  favour. 

**  To-morrow,  my  beloved  Sallv,  I  shall 
transcribe  it  for  you  and  his  Lordship ;  and 
if  I  oottld  suppose  you  both  had  the  same 
opimoQ  of  its  writer,  my  business  were  done. 
You  will  perceive  there  is  art  in  it,  though 
art  ooite  consistent  with  truth — for  such  is 
actouly  the  case  with  me.  My  last  shilling 
became    eight-pence   yesterday.    The   sim- 


plicity of 


I  hope,  not  lost  in 


eadeavonring  at  the  pathetic;  and  if  his  Lord- 
ship is  indeed  a  literary  man,  I  am  not  without 
hope  that  it  may  be  a  means  of  obtaining 
for  me  a  better  fortune  than  hitherto  has 
befallen  us. 

^Maw  2S.~I  have  just  now  finished  mv  book, 
uJ,  if  I  may  so  say,  consecrated  it,  by  heg- 
piig  of  Him,  who  alone  can  direct  all  thines, 
to  give  roe  success  in  it,  or  patience  under 
any  disappointment  I  may  meet  with  from 
its  wanting  that.  I  have  good  hope  from  my 
letter,  which  I  shall  probably  copy  for  you 
to-morrow,  for  I  find  I  can't  to-oay.  This 
afWnoon  I  propose  to  sot  out  for  Westmin- 
ster, and  I  nope  shall  not  meet  with  much 
difficulty  in  getting  the  book  delivered  to  his 
Lordship. — 

** — I  am  now  returned  from  Downing 
Street,  Lord  North's  place  of  residence. 
Every  thinff  at  this  time  becomes  conse- 
quential, r  plagued  mvself  lest  I  should  err 
m  little  things— often  the  causes  of  a  person's 
doing  wrong.  The  direction  of  the  letter, 
and  the  plafe  to  call  at,  puzzled  roe ;  I  foivot 
his  Loraship*s  name,  and  had  no  Court  Ca- 
leadar.  See  how  trifles  perplex  us !  How- 
ever, my  book  b  safely  delivered,  and  I  shall 
oil  agaiii  on  Wednesday,  when  I  hope  to  be 
cold  something. 

**^  I  know  not  how  totally  to  banish  hope, 
and  yet  can't  encourage  it.  What  a  day  will 
So-flDorrow  be  to  me  1  a  day  of  dread  and  ex- 
pectatioo.  Ah,  dear  Mira,  my  hopes  are 
lying ;  I  see  now  my  attempt  in  its  darkest 
side — twice,  nay,  three  times  unsuccessful  in 
a  month  I  have  been  here— once  in  my  appli- 
eslioo  to  the  person  advertising,  and  twice  in 
the  refusal  of  bookseUers.  God  help  me, 
ay  Sally,  I  have  but  a  cowardly  heart, 


as  well  as  I  can :  and  if  I 


yet 
had 


I  ttmr  op  J 
another  anilling  would  get  something  to-nieht 
I*  keep  theee  gloomy  thoughts  at  bay,  but 
I  mist  save  what  I  have,  in  hopes  of  having 


r  to  pay 

suppose,  snail  I  be  received?  The  very 
worst  I  can  possibly  guess  will  be  to  have 
my  book  returned  by  the  servant,  and  no 
message ;  next  to  this  a  civil  refusal.  More 
than  these  I  dare  not  dwell  upon ;  and  yet 
these  alone  are  uncomfortable  things. 

"  O !  what  pains  do  we  take,  what  anxiety 
do  we  feel,  in  our  pursuit  of  woridly  good  — 
how  reproachful  a  comparison  does  it  make  to 
our  more  important  business  1  When  was  I 
thus  solicitous  for  the  truly  valuable  riches  ? 

0  my  God  !  forgive  a  creature  who  is  frailty 
itself^— who  is  lost  in  his  own  vileness  and 
littieness :  who  would  be  happy,  and  knows 
not  the  means.     My  God,  direct  me ! 

"  May  23. — Here  follows,  my  dearest  Sall^,  a 
copy  of  my  letter.  I  am  in  tolerable  spirits 
this  morning,  but  mv  whole  night  has  oeen 
spent  in  waking  and  sieepinff  visions,  in  ideas 
of  the  coming  good  or  evil;  names,  by  the 
wav,  we  learn  early  to  misplace.    Sometimes 

1  have  dwelt  upon  all  my  old  views  and 
romantic  expectations;  have  run  from  dis- 
appointment to  disappointment ;  and  such  as 
the  past  has  been,  so,  said  I,  shall  be  the 
future.  Then  my  vanity  has  told  fairer  things, 
and  magnified  my  littie  talents,  till  I  suppoMO 
they  must  be  thought  worthy  of  notice.  So 
that  from  fear  to  flattery,  and  from  hope  to 
anxiety,  I  passed  a  varied  and  unquiet  night. 
To-da^  I  am  at  least  more  composed,  and 
will  give  you  the  letter  promised.' 

•  «  •  « 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 

•  •  #  « 

**  Uke  aoiiM  poor  bark  on  the  roogh  ocmn  to«t. 
My  rudder  broken,  end  my  compeM  lost. 
My  nlle  the  eoerMet,  end  too  thin  to  last. 
Pelted  by  nine,  and  here  to  mnny  a  bUet, 
My  anchor,  Hope,  acaree  flz'd  enoogh  to  atay 
Where  the  atrong  current  Grief  tweepo  all  away, 
I  aail  along,  unknowing  how  to  ateer, 
Where  quickaanda  lie  and  frowning  roeka  appear, 
life'a  oeeaa  teema  with  foea  to  my  frail  bark. 
The  rapid  aword*Oih,  and  the  raVning  diaric. 
Where  torpid  things  erawl  forth  in  aplendid  ahell. 
And  knaves  and  foola  and  ayoophanta  live  well. 
What  have  I  left  in  aneh  tempertnooa  aea  ? 
No  TVitona  ahield,  no  Naiads  shelter  me ! 
A  gloomy  Muae,  in  Mixm's  abeenee,  hears 
My  plaintire  prayer,  and  aheda  consoling  tears  — 
Seine  fUrer  proepect,  though  at  distance,  brings, 
Soodiee  me  with  song,  and  flatters  m  she  sings.** 


'  June  6. — Heaven  and  its  Host  witness  to  me 
that  my  soul  is  conscious  of  its  own  demerit 
I  deserve  nothing.  I  do  nothing  but  what  is 
worthy  reproof.  I  expect  nothing  from  what  is 
nearest  in  my  thougots  or  actions  to  virtue. 
All  &11  short  of  it ;  much,  very  much,  flies 
from  it. 
*'  I  make  no  comparison  with  the  children 
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of  men.  It  matters  not  to  me  who  is  vile  or 
who  18  Tirtuoiu.  What  I  am  is  all  to  me ; 
and  I  am  nothing  but  in  my  dependence. 

'*  0 1  Thoa,  who  searchest  all  hearts,  who 
eiTest,  and  who  hast  given,  more  than  I 
deserve,  or  can  deserve^who  withholdest 
punishment,  and  proclaimest  pardon—form 
my  desires,  that  Thou  mayest  approve  them, 
and  approvinf^  gratify.  My  present,  Ol 
forgive  and  pity,  and  as  it  seemeth  good  to 
Thee,  so  be  it  done  unto  me." 

'  JwM  6.— I  will  now,  my  dearest  Mira,  give 
you  my  letter  to  L6rd  Snelbume,  but  cannot 
recollect  an  exact  copy,  as  I  altered  much  of 
it,  and  I  believe,  in  point  of  expression,  for 
the  better.  I  want  not,  I  know,  your  best 
wishes ;  those  and  her  prayers  my  Mira  gives 
me.  God  will  give  us  peace,  my  love,  in  his 
time :  pray  chiSy  that  we  may  acquiesce  in 
his  righteous  determinations. 

"  To^Higki  Bmomable  th§  Bart  iff  SMbmne. 
**  Ah  1  Sbblbitbh s,  Uest  with  all  Uut  '•  good  or  groat, 
T  adorn  a  rich,  or  mf9  a  linldBg  atat«, 
If  public  lib  engroM  not  all  thy  eare, 
Lft  prtrafca  Woo  aaail  a  patriot* •  ear. 
Pity  oonfinod,  hot  not  Iom  warm,  impart. 
And  nnieriated  win  thy  noble  heart  : 
Nor  deem  I  rob  thy  aoul  of  Britain's  share, 
Beeauae  I  hope  to  hare  some  intereat  there ; 
Still  wilt  thou  shine  on  all  a  fostering  snn. 
Though  with  more  IkVring  beams  ralight'ning  one,— 
As  Heaven  will  oft  make  some  more  amply  blest. 
Yet  still  in  general  bounty  feeds  the  rest. 
Oh  hear  the  Virtue  thou  reverest  plead; 
She  11  swell  thy  breast,  and  there  appland  the  deed. 
She  bids  thy  thoughts  one  hour  from  greatncaa  stray. 
And  leads  thee  on  to  ikme  a  shorter  way ; 
Where,  if  no  witibering  laurel's  thy  retnvd. 
There 's  shouting  Conadenoe.  and  a  giatefhl  Bard ; 
A  bard  untrained  in  all  but  misery's  school. 
Who  never  bribed  a  knave  or  pnUsed  a  fbol ; — 
*T  is  Glory  prompts,  and  as  thou  read'st  attrad, 
She  dictates  pity,  and  becomes  my  friend ; 
She  bids  each  cold  and  dull  refleetioa  flee. 
And  yields  her  Shelbume  to  distress  and  me  I— 

*'  Forgave,  my  Lord,  a  free,  and  perhaps,  unnsoal 
address;  misfortune  huM  in  it,  I  hc^,  some  excuse 
for  presumption.  Tour  Lordship  will  not,  cannot, 
be  greatly  displeased  with  an  unfortunate  man, 
whose  wants  are  the  most  uraent ;  who  wants  a 
a  friend  to  assist  him,  and  bread. 

**  I  will  not  tire  your  Lordship  with  a  redtal  of 
the  various  drcnmstances  which  have  led  to  this 
situation.  It  would  be  too  long  a  tale;  thougb 
there  are  parts  in  it  which,  I  will  venture  to  assure 
your  Lordship,  would  not  only  affeet  vour  compas- 
sion, but,  I  iKqie,  engage  your  approbation.  It  is 
too  dull  a  view  of  the  progression  ttom  pleasing, 
though  moderate  expectation,  to  unavoidable 
penury. 

**  Your  Lordship  will  pardon  me  the  relation  of 
a  late  and  unsuooessfhl  attempt  to  become  useftil  to 
myself  and  the  conmiunity  i  live  in.  Starving  as 
an  apothecary,  in  a  little  venal  borough  in  Snfiolk, 
it  was  there  suggested  to  me  that  Lord  North,  the 
present  minister,  was  a  man  of  that  liberal  dispo- 


sition, that  I  might  hope  success  from  a  repress 
tion  cf  my  particular  circumstances  to  him. 
I  have  done,  and  laid  before  his  Lordship.  I  cot 
a  dull,  but  a  fidthfbl  account  of  my  misfort 
My  reouest  bad  bounds  the  most  moderate.  1  a 
not  to  feed  upon  the  spoils  of  my  coontxy,  bt 
an  honest  diligence  and  industry  to  earn  the  l 
I  needed.  The  most  pressing  part  of  my  pi 
entreated  of  his  Lordship  his  speedy  determini 
as  my  little  stock  of  money  was  exhausted,  a 
was  reduced  to  live  in  misery  and  on  credit 

"  Whv  I  complain  of  his  Lordship  is  not  th 
demed  this,  thouj^h  an  humble  and  moderate 
tion,  but  for  his  cruel  and  unkind  delay. 
Lord,  you  will  pardon  me  a  resentment  expr 
in  one  of  the  little  pieces  I  have  taken  the  li 
of  enclosing,  when  your  Lordship  connder 
inhumanity  I  was  treated  with :  my  repeated  pr 
for  my  sentence  were  put  off  by  a  delay ;  a 
length  a  lingering  refusal,  brought  me  by  an 
lent  domestic,  determined  my  suit,  and  my  op 
of  his  Lordship's  private  virtues. 

**  My  Lord,  I  now  turn  to  your  Lordship 
entreat  to  be  heard.  I  am  ignorant  what  U 
but  feel  forcibly  my  wants — Patrouoffe  and  E 
I  have  no  other  claim  on  your  Lordship  tha 
necessities,  but  they  are  great,  unless  my  1 
and  she  has,  I  am  afraid,  as  few  charms ;  no 
a  time  for  such  to  flourish :  in  serener  dayi 
Lord,  I  have  produced  some  poetical  compos 
the  public  might  approve,  and  your  Lordshi 
disdiun  to  patronise.  I  would  not,  my  Loi 
vain  farther  than  necessity  warrants,  and*I  pra} 
Lordship  to  pardon  me  this.  May  I  not  h 
will  occur  to  you  how  I  may  be  useful  ?  My 
is  humbled  to  all  but  villainy,  and  would  1: 
honestly,  in  any  situation.  Your  lordship  hi 
fortune  in  your  power,  and  I  will,  with  respe^ 
submission,  await  your  determination.  I  ai 
Lord,  &c.  kcr 

*'  — ^Tou  see,  my  dear  Mira,  to  wha 
situation  here  may  reduce  us.     Yet  am 
conscious  of  losing  the  dignity  becon 
man :  some  respect  is  due  to  the  super 
of  station ;  and  that  I  will  always  pay, 
cannot  flatter  or  faipi'n,  nor  shall  my  hue 
request  be  so  presented.     If  respect  wi 
do,  adulation  shall  not ;  but  I  hope  it 
as  I  'm  sure  he  must  have  a  ponor  ic 
ffreatness,  who  delights  in  a  supple 
bending  to  him,  or  a  tongue  voluble  in 
praise,  which  conscience  says  is  total 
deserved.    One  of  the  poetical  pieces 
to  Lord  Shelbume  you  nave  no  copy  o 
I  will  therefore  give  it  you  here. 

*«  Jm  BpistU  to  a  P\ri«ad. 
**  Why,  true,  thou  aay'st  the  fools  at  Court  denied, 
Ofowl  Tengeanoer-«nd  then  take  the  other  aide 
The  unfed  flatterer  borrowa  aaHre*a  power. 
As  sweets  nnahelter'd  run  to  vapid  aour. 
But  thou,  the  coonsel  to  my  closest  thought, 
Beheld*st  it  ne'er  in  ftilaome  stanxas  wrought. 
The  Muae  I  caught  ne*er  Aiwn'd  on  venal  souls. 
Whom  suppliants  angle,  and  poor  praise  oontroU 
She,yet  unakill*d  in  all  but  flinc/a  dream. 
Sang  to  the  woods,  and  Mira  waa  her  theme. 
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But  wbttn  die  mm  a  titlvd  nothinf  •tand 

The  reedy  cipher  of  a  txembling  land,— 

Net  of  that  eimple  kind  that  plaeed  alone 

Are  neeleei,  hannlees  things,  and  threaten  none,— 

Bnt  thoee  which,  join'd  to  figures,  well  expeeaa 

A  ecrengtben'd  tribe  that  amplify  distress. 

Grow  in  proportion  to  th^  nomber  great. 

And  help  each  other  in  the  ranks  of  state  ;— 

When  this  and  more  the  penaiTe  Muses  see. 

They  leate  the  vales  and  willing  nym|rfu  to  thee ; 

To  Couft  on  wings  of  agile  anger  speed. 

And  paint  to  freedom's  sons  each  guileAil  deed. 

Henee  rascals  teach  theTirtnee  they  detest, 

And  Mght  base  action  firom  sin's  wavering  breast ; 

For  thongh  the  knave  may  scorn  the  Mtue's  arts, 

Her  sting  may  haply  pierce  more  timid  hearts. 

Some,  though  they  wish  it,  are  not  steel'd  enough. 

Nor  is  each  woold^be  vUlain  oonseienoe-proof. 

**  And  what,  my  firiend,  is  left  my  song  besides  ? 
No  school-day  wealth  that  roU'd  in  silver  tides. 
No  dreams  of  hope  that  won  my  early  will. 
Nor  love,  that  pidn'd  in  temporary  thrill ; 
No  gold  to  deck  my  pleasnro-aeom'd  abode. 
No  fHend  to  whisper  peace, — to  give  me  food  ;— 
Ibor  to  tho  World  I  'd  yet  not  live  in  vain, 
Bat  ibew  its  lords  their  hearts,  and  my  disdain. 

**  Tet  shall  not  Satire  all  my  song  engage 
la  Indiaerlminate  and  idle  rage; 
TVae  praise,  where  Virtue  prompts,  shall  gild  each  line. 
And  long — if  Vanity  deceives  not—shine. 
Pbr  tho«igh  in  hardier  strains,  the  strains  of  woe. 
And  anadora'd,  my  heart-fUt  mormors  flow. 
Yet  time  shall  be  when  this  thine  humbled  fHend 
flhatl  to  more  lofty  heights  his  notes  extend. 
A  BCsn — tot  other  title  were  too  fMor— 
Soeh  as  *t  were  almost  virtue  to  adore. 
Be  shall  the  ill  that  loads  my  heart  exhale. 
As  the  sun  vapours  fkom  the  dew-pressed  vale; 
Htaaelf  aaii^arlng  ahall  new  warmth  infuse. 
And  call  to  bloasom  every  want-nipp'd  Muse. 
Then  shall  my  grateful  strains  his  ear  r^oe, 
IBs  name  harmonious  thriU'd  on  Mira's  voice ; 
Bound  the  reviving  bays  new  sweets  shall  spring, 
Aad  StasLBtrBiri's  fkme  dirough  laughing  valleys  ring." 

**  PajT  me,  dear,  for  this  long  morning's 
work,  with  yoor  patience,  and,  if  you  can, 
jour  approbation.  I  suppose  we  shall  have 
nothing  naore  of  this  riot  in  the  dty,  and  I 
hope  now  to  entertain  you  with  better  things. 
God  knows,  and  we  will  be  happy  that  it  is 
not  the  work  of  accident.  Something  will 
happen,  and  perhaps  now.  Angels  guide 
tfid  bless  yoa ! 

*'  Ane  8. — Yesterday,  my  own  business  being 
decided,  I  was  at  Westminster  at  about  three 
o'dock  in  the  afternoon,  and  saw  the  members 
go  to  the  House.  The  mob  stopped  many  per- 
aoDs,  bat  let  all  whom  I  saw  pass,  excepting 
Wd  Sandwich,  whom  they  treated  roughly, 
broke  hb  coach  windows,  cut  his  face,  and 
tsnied  him  back.  A  guard  of  horse  and  foot 
vere  immediately  sent  for,  who  did  no  parti- 
colar  serrioe,  the  mob  increasing  and  defeating 

thCQI. 

**  I  left  Westminster  when  all  the  members, 
ttat  were  permitted,  had  entered  the  House 
sad  came  home.     In  my  way  I  met  a  resolute 
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band  of  Tile-looking  fellows,  ragged,  dirtjr, 
and  insolent,  armed  with  dubs,  going  to  jom 
their  companions.  I  since  learned  that  there 
were  eight  or  ten  of  these  bodies  in  different 
parts  of  the  City. 

'*  About  seven  o'clock  in  the  evening  I 
went  out  agsun.  At  Westminster  the  mob 
were  few,  and  those  quiet,  and  decent  in  ap- 
pearance. I  crossed  St  George's  Fielcfs, 
which  were  empty,  and  came  home  again  by 
Blackfriars  Bridge ;  and  in  going  from  thence 
to  the  Exchange,  you  pass  the  Old  Bailey ; 
and  here  it  was  that  I  saw  the  first  scene  of 
terror  and  riot  ever  presented  to  me.  The 
new  prison  was  a  very  large,  strong,  and 
beautiful  building,  having  two  wings,  of 
which  you  can  suppose  the  extent,  when  you 
consider  their  use;  besides  these,  were  the 
keeper's  (Mr.  Akerman's)  house,  a  strong 
intermediate  work,  and  likewise  other  parts, 
of  which  I  can  ^ive  you  no  description. 
Akerman  had  in  his  custody  four  prisoners, 
taken  in  the  riot ;  these  the  mob  went  to  his 
house  and  demanded.  He  begged  he  might 
send  to  the  sheriff,  but  this  was  not  permitted. 
How  he  escaped,  or  whero  he  is  gone,  I 
know  not ;  but  just  at  the  time  I  speak  of 
they  set  fire  to  his  house,  broke  in,  and  threw 
every  piece  of  furniture  they  could  find  into 
the  street,  firing  them  also  in  an  instant. 
The  engines  came,  but  were  only  suffered  to 
preserve  the  private  houses  near  the  prison. 

'*  As  I  was  standing  near  the  spot,  there 
approached  another  b«ly  of  men,  I  suppose 
600,  and  Lord  George  Gordon  in  a  coach, 
drawn  by  the  mob  towards  Alderman  Bull's, 
bowing  as  he  passed  along.  He  is  a  lively- 
looking  young  man  in  appearance,  and  nothing 
more,  though  just  now  the  reigning  hero. 

"  By  eight  o*clock,  Akerman's  house  was 
in  flames.  I  went  close  to  it,  and  never  saw 
an^  thing  so  dreadful.  The  prison  was,  as  I 
said,  a  remarkably  strong  building;  but, 
determined  to  force  it,  they  broke  the  gates 
with  crows  and  other  instruments,  and  climbed 
up  the  outside  of  the  cell  part,  which  joins 
the  two  great  wings  of  the  building,  where 
the  felons  were  confined ;  and  I  sto^  where 
I  plainly  saw  their  operations.  They  broke 
the  roof,  tore  away  the  rafters,  and  having 
ffot  ladders  they  descended.  Not  Oroheus 
hunself  had  more  courage  or  better  luck; 
flames  all  around  them,  and  a  body  of  soldiers 
expected,  they  defied  and  laughed  at  all 
opposition. 

^'  The  prisoners  escaped.  I  stood  and  saw 
about  twelve  women  and  eight  men  ascend 
from  their  confinement  to  the  open  air,  and 
thev  were  conducted  through  the  street  in 
their  chains.  Three  of  these  were  to  be 
handed  on  Friday.  You  have  no  conception 
of  the  phrensy  of  the  multitude.     This  being 
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done,  and  Akemian's  house  now  a  mere  shell 
of  brickwork,  they  kept  a  store  of  flame  there 
for  other  purposes,  ft  became  red-hot,  and 
the  doors  and  wuidows  appeared  like  the 
entrance  to  so  many  volcanoes.  With  some 
difficulty  they  then  fired  the  debtor's  prison 
— broke  the  doors— and  they,  too,  all  made 
their  escape. 

"  Tired  of  the  scene,  I  went  home,  and 
returned  again  at  eleven  o'clock  at  night.  I 
met  large  bodies  of  horse  and  foot  soldiers 
coming  to  guard  the  Bank,  and  some  houses 
of  Roman  Catholics  near  it.  Newgate  was 
at  this  time  open  to  all ;  any  one  might  get 
in,  and,  what  was  never  the  case  before,  any 
one  might  get  out.  I  did  both ;  for  the 
people  were  now  chiefly  lookers  on.  The 
mischief  was  done,  and  the  doers  of  it  gone 
to  another  part  of  the  town. 
#  "  But  I  must  not  omit  what  struck  me 
most.  About  ten  or  twelve  of  the  mob  get- 
ting to  the  top  of  the  debtors'  prison,  whilst 
it  was  bumin^r,  to  halloo,  they  appeared  rolled 
in  black  sm^e  mixed  with  sudden  bursts  of 
fire — like  Milton's  infemals,  who  were  as 
familiar  with  flame  as  with  each  other.  On 
comparing  notes  with  my  neighbours,  I  find 
I  saw  but  a  small  part  of  the  mischief.  They 
say  Lord  Mansfield's  bouse  is  now  in  flames. 
•  ♦  •  • 

[Some  leaves  are  here  torn  out.] 
»  •  *  • 

'*  June  11. — Sunday. — As  I  'm  afraid  my  ever 
dearest  friend,  my  Mira,  has  not  a  preacher 
so  aflecting  as  my  worthy  rector,  I  shall  not 
scruple  to  g^ve  his  morning  discourse  in  the 
way  I  have  abstracted  those  before ;  and  I 
know  my  dear  Sally  will  pardon,  will  be 
pleased  with,  the  trouble  I  give  her." 


With  a  short  abstract  of  a  sermon  on  the  text 
'*  Awake,  thou  that  sleepest,"  which  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  transcribe,  the  '*  Poet's 
Journal,"*  as  I  have  it,  abruptly  concludes.  But 
my  father  kept,  while  resident  in  the  City, 
another  note-book,  solely  for  himself,  from  which 
I  consider  it  due  to  his  memory— in  order  to 
complete  the  reader's  impression  of  hia  cha- 
racter and  conduct  at  this,  the  most  melancholy 
period  of  his  life — ^to  inake  a  very  few  ex- 
tracts. 

I. 

'*  O  gracioas  Redeemer  1  fill  me,  I  beseech  thee, 
with  Divine  love ;  let  me,  O  my  Saviour !  set  my 
affecdoDS  on  thee  and  things  above ;  take  fh>m  me 
thb  over-careftdness  and  anxiety  after  the  afiairs 
of  this  mortal  body,  and  deeply  impress  on  my 
thoughts  the  care  of  my  immortel  sooL  Let  me 
love  thee,  blessed  Lord  I  desire  thee,  and  embrace 
thy  cross  when  it  is  offered  me.    Set  before  me  the 


value  of  eternal  happiness,  and  the  tme  worth  of 
human  expectations. 

**  O  !  detach  mv  heart  fW>m  self-pleasing,  from 
vanity,  and  all  tLe  busy  passions  that  draw  me 
from  thee.  Fix  it  on  thy  love ;  let  it  be  my  joy 
to  contemplate  thy  condescension  and  thy  kindness 
to  man ;  may  gratitude  to  my  Redeemer  wean  me 
from  inclination  for  his  foes ;  may  it  draw  me  from 
the  objects  of  the  world,  the  dreams  of  the  senses, 
and  all  the  power  and  temptation  of  the  Devil  and 
hisangds. 

^  Remember  me.  Lord,  at  thy  table ;  behold  I 
desire  to  be  with  thee:  O  be  thou  with  met  If 
thou  art  absent,  I  cannot  receive  comfort  even 
there ;  if  thou  art  with  ine,  I  cannot  miss  it  The 
treasures  of  eternal  life  are  thine ;  O  Lord  !  give 
me  of  those  treasures ;  give  me  a  foretaste  of  thy 
pleasures,  that  I  may  look  more  indifferently  upon 
the  earth  and  its  enjoyments.  Lord!  where  are 
thy  old  loving-kindnesses  f  Forgive  me,  most 
gracious  Saviour;  and  restore  me  to  thy  £svoar. 

0  ffive  me  the  light  of  thy  countenance,  and  I 
shall  be  whole.    Amen !" 

n. 

**  O,  my  Lord  God,  I  will  plead  my  cause  before 
thee,  let  me  not  be  condemned ;  behold,  I  desire  to 
be  thine.  O,  cast  me  not  away  from  thee.  My 
sins  are  great,  and  often  repeated.  They  are  a 
burthen  to  me,  I  sink  under  tnem ;  Lord,  save  me, 
or  I  perish.  Hold  out  thine  hand;  my  fluth 
trembles ;  Lord,  save  me  ere  I  sink. 

**  I  am  afflicted  in  mind,  in  body,  in  estate ;  Oh ! 
be  thou  be  my  reftue  1  I  look  unto  thee  for  help, 
from  whence  all  help  cometh ;  I  cast  off  all  depen- 
dence on  the  world  or  mine  own  endeavours :  thou 
art  my  God,  and  I  will  tmst  in  thee  alone. 

**0  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  who  didst  deliver  us 
from  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death,  illuminate, 
enlighten  me ;  comfort  me,  O  Lord,  for  I  go  mourn- 
ing.   O  be  thou  widi  me,  and  I  shall  live.    Behold, 

1  trust  in  thee,  Lord,  forsake  me  not    Amen.'* 

in. 

**"  I  look  back  on  myself — ^myself,  an  ample  field 
of  speculation  for  me.  I  see  there  the  inrant  the 
child,  and  all  the  rapid  progress  of  human  life; 
the  swifter  nrogress  of  sin  and  folly,  that  came  with 
every  new  cay,  but  did  not  like  the  day  depart  to 
return  no  more. 

"  If  I  die  to-morrow— and  it  may  be  my  lot- 
shall  I  not  have  cause  to  wish  my  death  haid  hap- 
pened at  a  former  period  ?  at  a  time  when  I  foil 
stronff  hope  and  lively  faith  ?  and  what  inference 
will  ue  wish  lead  me  to  draw, — a  wish  for  strongei 
hope  and  livelier  fkith,  an  ardent  prayer  and  mu 
repentance  ?  If  not,  my  wishes  will  he  my  to^ 
ment  Never  agam  to  be  cheered  with  the  ooBft< 
forts  of  divine  grace,  how  sad  1  to  be  totally  for 
saken  of  it,  how  tremendous ! 

**  But  I  speak  of  to-morrow,  why  may  it  not  tx 
to-day?  why  not  now?— this  instant,  I  ask  mg 
heart  the  question,  it  may  cease  to  beat  Th( 
thunderbolt  may  be  spent  on  my  head.  Tbi 
thunderbolt,  did  I  say  r  O  the  importanee  of  i 
worm's  destruction !  A  little  artery  may  burst ;  { 
small  vital  chord  drop  its  office ;  an  invisible  orga] 
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lEfow  dormtot  in  the  brain,  and  all  is  over— all 
oTer  with  the  clay,  and  with  the  immortal  all  to 

**  Of  the  ten  tboosand  vital  vessels,  the  minnte, 
iotiicate  Detworfc  of  tender-framed  machinery,  how 
Umg  have  they  wrought  without  destroying  the 
machine!  How  many  parts  necessary  to  being, 
how  long  held  in  motion  !  Our  hours  are  miracles: 
fthaH  we  aay  that  miracles  cease,  when,  by  being, 
we  ai«  marvellous?  No,  I  should  not  think  the 
MwnMwis  wooderfnl ;  nor  partial,  for  voungerhave 
hoen  summoned;  nor  cruel,  ibr  I  have  abused 
mercy;  nor  minnical,  for  I  am  a  creature,  a 
vessel  ia  the  bands  of  the  potter:  neither  am  I 
vithont  coniriction  that,  if  it  be  better  for  me  to 
bve  another  day,  I  shall  not  die  this. 

"  But  what  of  awe,  of  fear,  in  such  a  call  ?  whera 
is  he  who  iken  thinks  not — if  he  has  permission  to 
think— solemnly  ?  God  his  Judge,  and  God  his 
'Redeemer;  Terror  visible,  and  Mercy  slighted, 
are  then  to  be  heard  -.—the  moment  at  hand  that 
hiiags  heaven,  or  hell !  where  is  an  opiate  for  the 
ual  that  wakes  then  f 

'*0  thoa  blessed  Lord,  who  openedst  the  gate 
of  life,  let  roe  live  in  true  faith,  in  holy  hope: 
aad  let  not  my  end  surpiise  me !  Ten  thousand 
thooghts  disturb  my  sotu :  be,  thou  gr^test  and 
I  fiorest  amone  ten  thousand,— be  thou  with  me,  O 
my  Saviour  I  Return  I  return  I  and  bring  me  hope  !*' 

IV. 

**  Amid  the  errors  of  the  best,  how  shall  my  soul 
find  safety  ?    Even  by  thee,  O  Lord  I    Where  is 
anlrttered  Hope  to  cast  her  anchor  ?    Even  in  thy 
Htmed  Gospel !    Serious  ez&mination,  deep  humi- 
lity, earnest  prayer,  will  obtain  certainty. 
I      "God  U  good.     Christ  is  our  only  Mediator 
,  tad  Advocate.    He  sufiered  for  our  sins.    By  his 
fcrii^  we  are  healed.    As  in  Adam  all  die,  so  in 
I  Ckrist  all  are  made  alive.    Whoso  believeth  shall 
I  he  aaved.    But  faith  without  works  is  dead.    Yet 
'  itb  the  grace  of  God  that  worketh  in  us.    Every 
iDod  and  every  perfect  work  cometh  from  above. 
Han  can  do  nothing  of  himself;  but  Christ  is  all 
I  ia  an ;  and.  Whatsoever  things  ye  shall  ask  in  the 
I  mne  of  Jesus,  shall  be  grantal    This  is  sufficient, 
I  tliiisplaui;  I  ask  no  philosophic  researches,  no 
Uarma  definitions ;  1  want  not  to  dispute,  but  to 
I  faeiMvvd.     Lord!  save  me,  or  I  pensh.    I  only 
kHw  my  owD  vileness;   I  only  know  thy  suffi- 
i  Qsary;  these  are  enough;  witness  Heaven  and 
>  Even,  my  trost  is  in  Grod's  mercy,  through  Jesus 
Christ,  my  blessed  Redeemer.    Amen  !** 

'  V. 

**lfy  God,  my  God,  I  put  my  trust  in  thee;  my 

I  trsaUes  increase,  my  soul  is  dinnayed,  I  am  heavr 

>ad  in  distress;  all  day  long  1  call  upon  thee :  6 

Wtiws  my  helper  in  the  needAil  time  of  trouble. 

••  Wly  art  thou  so  far  firom  me,  O  my  Lord? 

I  *V  hwest  thoQ  thy  ftoe  ?  I  am  cast  down,  I  am  in 

p^werty  sod  in  aflSiction  :  be  thou  with  me,  O  my 

9**t  l«  me  not  be  wholly  forsaken,  O  my  Ke- 

«■  Behold,  I  trust  in  thee,  blessed  Lord.  Guide 
I  me,  and  govero  me  unto  the  end.  O  Lord,  my 
t  silvjiioB^  be  tboo  ever  with  me.    Amen.'* 

L 


CHAPTER  IV. 
1781. 

Mr.  Orahbe*t  Letter  to  Burke,  and  its  Conseqaeneee-  Tlie 
PabUeatioii  of  •*Thf  Library"— He  is  domeiticated  at 
Beaeonsfleld— Takes  Orden— la  appointed  Curate  at  Aid- 
borongh. 

It  18  to  be  regretted  that  Mr.  Crabbe*s  Journal 
does  not  extend  over  more  than  three  months  of 
the  miserable  year  that  he  spent  in  the  City. 
During  the  whole  of  that  time  he  experienced 
nothing  but  disappointments  and  repulses.  His 
circumstances  were  now,  indeed,  fearfully  cri- 
tical :  absolute  want  stared  him  in  the  face :  a 
gaol  seemed  the  only  immediate  refuge  for  his 
head ;  and  the  best  he  could  hope  for  was,  dis- 
missing all  his  dreams  of  literary  distinction,  to 
find  the  means  of  daily  bread  in  the  capacity  of 
a  druggist's  assistant  To  borrow,  witnout  any 
prospect  of  repaying,  was  what  his  honestv 
shrunk  from ;  to  beg  was  misery,  and  promised, 
moreover,  to  be  fruitless.  A  spirit  less  manly 
and  less  religious  must  have  sunk  altogether 
under  such  an  accumulation  of  sorrows. 

Mr.  Crabbe  made  one  effort  more.  In  his 
*'  sketch,"  he  says :  ^'  He  did  not  so  far  mistake 
as  to  believe  that  any  name  can  give  lasting  re- 
putation to  an  undeserving  work ;  but  he  was 
fully  persuaded,  that  it  must  be  some  very  meri- 
torious and  extraordinary  performance,  such  as 
he  had  not  the  vanity  to  suppose  himself  capable 
of  producing,  that  would  become  popular,  with- 
out the  introductory  oroAo/  of  some  well-known 
and  distinguished  cnanicter.  Thus  thinking, 
and  having  now  his  first  serious  attempt  near^ 
completed,  afraid  of  venturing  without  a  guide, 
doubtiiil  whom  to  select,  knowing  many  by 
reputation,  none  personally — he  fixed,  impellea 
by  some  propitious  influence,  in  some  happy 
moment,  upon  Edmuitd  BuRKS^-one  of  the 
first  of  Englishmen,  and,  in  the  capacity  and 
energy  of  his  mind,  one  of  the  greatest  of 
human  beings." 

The  letter  which  the  young  poet  addressed  to 
Burke  must  have  been  seen  by  Af  r.  Prior,  when 
he  composed  his  Life  of  the  great  statesman ; 
but  that  work  had  been  published  for  nine  years 
before  any  of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  family  were  aware 
that  a  copy  of  it  had  been  preserved  ;  nor  had 
they  any  exact  knowledge  of  the  extremity  of 
distress  which  this  remarkable  letter  describes, 
until  the  hand  that  penned  it  was  in  the  grave. 
It  is  as  follows : — 

"  To  Edmund  Burke,  Etq. 

**SfB, — I  am  sensible  that  I  need  even  your 
talents  to  apologise  for  the  freedom  I  now  take ; 
but  1  have  a  plea  which,  however  simply  urged, 
will,  with  a  mind  like  yours.  Sir,  procure  me 
pardon :  I  am  one  of  those  outcasts  on  the  world 
who  are  without  a  fneud,  without  employment, 
and  without  bread. 
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**  Pardon  me  a  short  pre&ce.  I  had  a  partial 
father,  who  gave  me  a  better  edncation  than  hb 
broken  fortune  would  have  allowed ;  and  a  better 
than  was  necessary,  as  he  could  give  me  that  only. 
I  was  dengned  for  the  profession  of  physic ;  but 
not  having  wherewithal  to  complete  the  requisite 
ttndies,  the  design  but  served  to  convince  me  of  a 
parent's  affection,  and  the  error  it  had  occasioned. 
In  April  last,  I  came  to  London,  with  three  pounds, 
and  nattered  myself  this  would  be  sufficient  to 
tnpply  me  with  the  common  necessaries  of  liib,  till 
my  abilities  should  procure  me  more ;  of  these  I 
had  the  highest  opinion,  and  a  poetical  vanity  con- 
tributed to  my  delusion.  I  knew  little  of  the 
world,  and  had  read  books  only:  I  wrote,  and 
fkncied  perfection  in  my  compositions;  when  I 
wanted  bread  thev  promised  me  affluence,  and 
soothed  me  with  dreams  of  reputation,  whilst  my 
appearance  subjected  me  to  contempt 

**  Time,  reflection,  and  want,  have  shown  me  mv 
mistake.  1  see  my  trifles  in  that  which  I  think 
the  true  light;  and  whilst  I  deem  them  such,  have 
yet  the  opinion  that  holds  them  superior  to  the 
common  run  of  poetical  publications. 

**  I  had  some  knowledge  of  the  late  Mr.  Nassau, 
the  brother  of  Lord  Rocnford ;  in  consequence  of 
which  I  asked  his  Lordship's  permission  to  inscribe 
my  litUe  work  to  him.  Knowing  it  to  be  f^ 
ftom  all  political  allunons  and  personal  abuse,  it 
was  no  very  material  point  to  me  to  whom  it  was 
dedicated.  His  Lordsmp  thought  it  none  to  him, 
and  obli^nglv  consented  to  m^  request 

**  I  was  told  that  a  subscription  would  be  the 
more  profitable  method  for  me,  and  therefore,  en- 
deavoiuwi  to  circulate  copies  of  the  enclosed  Pro-^ 
posals. 

"  I  am  afhiid.  Sir,  I  disgust  you  with  this  very 
dull  narration,  but  believe  me  punbhed  in  the 
misery  that  occasions  it  You  will,  conclude,  that, 
dnrinff  this  time,  1  must  have  been  at  more  expense 
than  1  could  afford :  indeed,  the  most  parsimonious 
oould  not  have  avoided  it  The  printer  deceived 
me,  and  my  littie  business  has  had  eveiy  delay. 
The  people  with  whom  I  live  perceive  my  situation, 
and  nna  me  to  be  indigent  and  without  fHends. 
About  ten  days  since,  I  was  compelled  to  give  a 
note  fbr  seven  pounds,  to  avoid  an  arrest  for  about 
double  that  sum  which  I  owe.  I  wrote  to  every 
fHend  I  had,  but  my  fHends  are  poor  likewise ;  the 
time  of  payment  approached,  and  I  ventured  to 
represent  my  case  to  Lord  Rochford.  I  begged  to 
be  credited  for  this  sum  till  I  received  it  of  my 
subscribers,  which  I  believe  will  be  within  one 
month :  but  to  this  letter  I  had  no  reply,  and  I 
have  probably  offended  by  my  importunity.  Having 
used  every  honest  means  in  vaiu,  I  yesterday  con- 
fbssed  my  inability,  and  obtained,  with  much  en- 
treaty, and  as  the  greatest  favour,  a  week's  forbear- 
ance, when  I  am  positively  told,  that  I  must  pay 
the  money,  or  prepare  fbr  a  prison. 

**  You  will  guess  the  purpose  of  so  long  an  in- 
troduction. I  appeal  to  you.  Sir,  as  a  good  and, 
let  me  add,  a  great  man.  I  have  no  other  pre- 
ten^ns  to  your  ftivour  than  that  I  am  an  unhappy 
one.  It  is  not  easy  to  support  the  thoughts  of  con- 
finement ;  and  I  am  coward  enough  to  dread  such 
an  end  to  my  suspense. 

**Can  you.  Sir,  in  any  degree,  aid  me  with  pro- 


prietor ? — Will  you  ask  any  demonstratioos  of  mv 
veracity?  I  have  imposed  upon  myself,  bat  1 
have  been  guilty  of  no  other  imposition.  Let  me, 
if  possible,  interest  your  compassion.  I  know 
those  of  rank  and  fortune  are  teased  with  freqneot 
petitions,  and  are  compelled  to  refuse  the  requesu 
even  of  those  whom  they  know  to  be  in  distress 
it  is,  therefore,  with  a  distant  hope  I  Tentored  u 
solicit  such  favour ;  but  you  will  forgive  me.  Sir,  it 
you  do  not  thiuk  proper  to  relieve.  It  is  impo^ 
sible  that  sentiments  like  yours  can  proceed  troa 
any  but  a  humane  and  generous  heart 

*•  I  will  call  upon  you.  Sir,  to-morrow,  and  if  1 
have'  not  the  happiness  to  obtain  credit  with  you,  1 
must  submit  to  my  &te.  My  existence  is  a  pain  t( 
myself,  and  every  one  near  and  dear  to  me  are  dis 
tressed  in  my  distresses.  My  connections,  onc4 
the  source  of  happiness,  now  embitter  the  reverse  o 
my  fortune,  and  I  have  only  to  hope  a  nteedy  en{ 
to  a  life  so  unpromisinglv  begun :  in  whicn  (tbongl 
it  ou^ht  not  to  be  boasted  of)  I  can  reap  some  cou 
solation  from  looking  to  the  end  of  it  I  am,  Sii 
with  the  greatest  respect,  your  obedient  and  moi 
humble  servant, 

**  George  CfUBSE.** 

Mr.  Burke  was,  at  this  period  (1781),  engage 
in  the  hottest  turmoils  ot  parliamentary  opposi 
tion,  and  his  own  pecuniary  circumstances  wer 
by  no  means  very  affluent :  yet  he  gave  instar 
attention  to  this  letter,  and  the  verses  which  ! 
enclosed.  Ue  immediately  appointed  an  hot 
for  my  father  to  call  upon  him  at  his  house  i 
London  ;  and  the  short  interview  that  ensuec 
entirely,  and  for  ever,  changed  the  nature  ( 
hb  worldly  fortunes.  He  was,  in  the  commc 
phrase,  '*a  made  man"  from  that  hour.  H 
went  into  Mr.  Burke's  room,  a  poor  young  at 
venturer,  spumed  by  the  opulent,  and  rejectc 
by  the  publishers,  his  last  shilling  gone,  ai 
all  but  his  last  hope  with  it :  he  camo  out  vi 
tually  secure  of  almost  all  the  good  fortune  th^ 
by  successive  steps,  afterwards  fell  to  his  lot 
his  eenius  acknowledged  by  one  whose  verdi 
could  not  be  questioned — his  character  and  ma 
ners  appreciated  and  approved  by  a  noble  ai 
capacious  heart,  whose  benevolence  knew 
limits  but  its  power — that  of  a  giant  in  intelle 
who  was,  in  feeling,  an  unsophisticated  child 
a  brieht  example  of  the  close  affinity  betwe 
superlative  talents  and  the  warmth  of  1 
generous  affections.  Mr.  Crabbe  had  afWwa 
many  other  friends,  kind,  liberal,  and  power! 
who  assisted  him  in  his  professional  career ;  1 
it  was  one  hand  alone  that  rescued  him  wl 
he  was  sinking.    In  reflecting  upon  the  con 

auences  of  the  letter  to  Burke— the  bappiiu 
le  exultation,  the  inestimable  benefits  that 
suited  to  my  father,  ascribing,  indeed,  my  c 
existence  to  that  great  and  good  man^s  coo 
scension  and  prompt  kindness — I  ma^  be  ] 
doned  for  dwelling  upon  that  interview  n 
feelings  of  gratitude  which  I  should  but  in  ' 
endeavour  to  express. 

But  sensible  as  I  am  of  the  importance 
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Mr.  Burke's  interference  in  mj  father's  behalf, 
I  would  not  imply  that  there  was  not  ample 
desert  to  call  it  forth.  Enlarged  as  was  Mr. 
Burke's  benevolence,  had  not  the  writings  which 
were  submitted  to  his  inspection  possessed  the 
marks  of  real  genius,  the  applicant  would  pro- 
bably have  been  dismissed  with  a  little  pecunuiry 
Msistance.  I  must  add  that,  even  had  his  poems 
been  evidently  meritorious,  it  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  author  would  have  at  once  excited 
the  strongest  personal  interest  in  such  a  mind, 
unless  he  had,  during  this  interview,  exhibited 
the  traits  of  a  pure  and  worthy  character.  Nay, 
had  there  appeared  any  offensive  peculiarities  of 
manner  and  address  —  either  presumption  or 
meanness— though  the  young  poet  might  have 
received  both  kindness  and  patronage,  can  any 
one  dream  that  Mr.  Burke  would  have  at  once 
taken  up  his  cause  with  the  zeal  of  a  friend,  do- 
mesticated him  under  his  own  roof,  and  treated 
him  like  a  son  ?  In  mentioning  his  new  protig^^ 
a  few  days  afterwards,  to  Reynolds,  Burke  said, 
*'  He  has  the  mind  and  feelings  of  a  gentleman." 
Sr  Joshua  told  this,  years  later,  to  my  grateful 
fttther  himself.  The  autobiographic^  sketch 
thus  continues  the  narrative  of  this  providential 
tnn  in  bis  affiurs : — 

*  To  Mr.  Burke,  the  young  num,  with  timidity, 
indeed,  but  with  the  strong  and  buoyant  expectation 
of  inexperience,  submitted  a  large  ()uantity  of  mis- 
etUaneoos  compositions,  on  a  yariety  of  subjects, 
which  be  was  soon  taught  to  appreciate  at  their 
proper  value :  yet  such  was  the  feeling  and  tender- 
oets  of  his  judge,  that  in  the  very  act  of  condemna- 
tion,  something  was  found  fbr  praise.  Mr.  Crabbe 
bad  sometimes  the  aatisfkction  of  hearine,  when 
the  Terses  were  bad,  that  the  thoughts  deserved 
better ;  and  that  if  he  had  the  conmion  fiuilts  of  in* 
eraerienoed  writers,  he  had  fluently  the  merit  of 
timiking  fbr  himselif.  Among  those  compositions, 
vcne  two  poems  of  somewh^  a  superior  kind, — 
*Tbe  Ubnry'  and  <  The  Village:'  these  were 
adeetsd  by  Mr.  Burke :  and  with  the  benefit  of  his 
JsdmcDt,  and  the  comfort  of  his  encouraging  and 
exhilarating  predictionsp  Mr.  Crabbe  was  desired 
to  team  the  duty  of  sitting  in  Judgment  upon  his 
bst  cffivrts,  and  without  mercy  rejecting  the  rest 
Wben  all  was  done  that  his  abilities  permitted,  and 
when  Mr.  Burke  lusd  patiently  waited  the  progress 
0^  improvement  in  the  man  whom  he  conceived  to 
hteuable  of  it,  he  himself  took  *  The  Library '  to 
Mr.  Dodaley,  then  of  Pall-Mall,  and  gave  many 
itnca  the  advantage  of  his  own  reading  and  com- 
mcBts.  Mr.  Dodidey  listened  with  all  the  respect 
due  to  the  reader  of  the  verses,  and  all  the  apparent 
doire  to  be  pleased  that  could  be  wished  by  the 
vritar ;  and  he  was  as  obliging  in  his  reply  as,  in 
(he  very  nature  of  things,  a  bookseller  can  be  sop- 
pOMd  to  be  towards  a  young  candidate  for  poetical 
rtptation : — *  He  had  declined  the  venturing  upon 
aoythinc  himself:  there  was  no  judging  of  the 
frobabintT  of  soooess.  The  taste  of  me  town  was 
rtoffdini^y  caprieioos  and  uncertain.  He  paid  the 
gnaiest  napect  to  Mr.  Burke's  opinion  tbat  the 


verses  were  good,  and  he  did  in  part  think  so  him- 
self: but  he  declined  the  hassrd  of  publication ; 
yet  would  do  all  he  could  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  and  take 
care  that  his  poem  should  have  ail  the  benefit  be 
could  give  it.' 

^  The  worthy  man  was  mindful  of  his  engage- 
ment :  he  became  even  solicitous  for  the  success  of 
the  work ;  and  no  doubt  its  speedy  circulation  was 
in  some  degree  caused  by  his  exertions.  This  he 
did ;  and  he  did  more ; — though  by  no  means  in- 
sensible of  the  value  of  money,  he  gave  to  the 
author  his  profits  as  a  publisher  and  vender  of  the 
pNunphlet;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  has  seized  every  occa- 
sion which  has  offered  to  make  acknowledffment 
for  such  disinterested  conduct,  at  a  period  when  it 
was  more  particularljr  acceptable  and  beneficial. 
The  success  of  *  The  Library '  gave  some  reputation 
to  the  author,  and  was  the  occasion  of  his  second 
poem,  *  The  Village,'  which  was  corrected,  and  a 
considerable  portion  of  it  written,  in  the  house  of 
his  excellent  mend,  whose  own  activity  and  energy 
of  mind  would  not  permit  a  young  man  under  his 
protection  to  cease  ttma  labour,  and  whose  judg- 
ment directed  that  labour  to  its  most  useful  attain- 
ments. 

**  The  exertions  of  this  excellent  friend  in  favour 
of  a  young  writer  were  not  confined  to  one  mode  of 
affording  assistance.  Mr.  Crabbe  was  encouraeed 
to  lay  open  his  views,  past  and  present ;  to  display 
whatever  reading  and  acouirements  he  possessed : 
to  explain  the  causes  of  his  disappointments,  and 
tbe  cloudiness  of  his  prospects;  in  short,  he  con- 
cealed nothing  from  a  friend  so  able  to  guide  iuex- 
Erience,  and  so  willing  to  pardon  inaidvertency. 
e  was  invited  to  Beaoonsfield,  the  seat  of  his  pro- 
tector, and  was  there  placed  in  a  convenient  apart- 
ment, supplied  with  books  for  his  information  and 
amusement,  and  made  a  member  of  a  fiimily  whom 
it  was  honour  as  well  as  pleasure  to  become  in  any 
degree  associated  with.  If  Mr.  Crabbe,  noticed  by 
TOch  a  man,  and  received  into  such  a  family,  should 
have  given  way  to  some  emotions  of  vanity,  and 
supposed  there  must  have  been  merit  on  one  part, 
as  well  as  benevolence  on  the  other,  he  has  no 
slight  plea  to  offer  for  his  frailty,^-e8pecially  as  we 
concdve  it  may  be  added,  that  his  vanity  never 
at  any  time  extinguished  any  portion  of  his  grati- 
tude ;  and  that  it  has  ever  been  his  delight  to  wink, 
as  well  as  his  pride  to  speak,  of  Mr.  Burke  as  his 
fiither,  guide,  and  friend ;  nor  did  that  genUeman 
ever  dittllow  the  name  to  which  his  conduct  gave 
sanction  and  propriety." 

It  was  in  the  course  of  one  of  their  walks 
amidst  the  classical  shades  of  Beaconsfield,  that 
Burke,  after  some  conversation  on  general  litera- 
ture, suggested  by  a  passage  of  the  Georgics, 
which  he  had  happened  to  quote  on  observing 
something  that  was  going  on  in  his  favourite 
fium,  paned  to  a  more  minute  inquiry  into  my 
father's  early  days  in  SufiR>lk  than  he  had  before 
made,  and  drew  from  him  the  avowal  that,  with 
respect  to  future  afi^rs,  he  felt  a  strong  partiality 
for  the  church.  ''It  is  most  fortunate,"  saicl 
Mr.  Burke,  '*  that  your  father  exerted  himself 
to  send  you  to  that  second  school ;  without  a 
little  Latm  we  should  have  made  nothing  of  you : 
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now,  I  think  we  shall  succeed.*'  The  fund  of 
general  knowledge  which  my  father  graduallj 
showed  in  these  rambles,  much  surprised  his 

Jatron.  "  Mr.  Crabbe,"  he  said  early  to  Sir 
oshua  Revnolds,  **  appears  to  know  something 
of  everythmg."  Burke  himself  was  a  strong 
adTOcate  for  storing  the  mind  with  multiform 
knowledge,  rather  than  confining  it  to  one  QAr^ 
row  Ibe  of  study  ;  and  he  often  remarked,  that 
there  was  no  profession  in  which  diversity  of 
information  was  more  useful,  and,  indeed,  ne- 
cessary, than  that  of  a  clergyman.  Having 
gone  through  the  form — for  it  was  surely  little 
more  -  of  making  proper  inquiries  as  to  the  im- 
pression left  of  Mr.  Crabbers  character  in  his 
native  place— Mr.  Burke,  though  well  aware  of 
the  difficulties  of  obtaining  holy  orders  for  anv 
fierson  not  regulaHy  educated,  exerted  himself 
to  procure  the  assent,  in  this  instance,  of  Dr. 
Yonge,  the  then  Bishop  of  Norwich ;  and  in 
this,  backed  by  the  favourable  representations  of 
Mr.  Dudley  North  and  Mr.  Charles  Long,  he 
was  eventually  successful. 

Meantime,  nothing  could  be  more  cordial 
than  the  kindness  with  which  my  father  was 
uniformly  treated  at  Beaconsfield.  Let  no  one 
say  tliat  ambition  chills  the  heart  to  other 
feelings.  This  obscure  young  writer  could  con- 
tribute in  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  a  statesman 
and  orator,  at  the  very  apex  of  influence  and  re- 
nown ;  yet  never  hsid  be  been  so  a&ctionately 
received  as  when,  a  penny  less  dependant,  he 
first  entered  the  hall  of  that  beautiful  mansion ; 
and,  during  the  whole  of  his  stay,  he  was  cheered 
by  a  constancy  of  kind  and  polite  attention,  such 
as  I  fear  to  describe,  lest  I  should  be  suspected 
of  fond  exaggeration.  As  a  trivial  specimen  of 
the  conduct  of  the  lady  of  the  house,  I  may 
mention,  that,  one  day,  some  company  of  rank 
that  had  been  expected  to  dinner  did  not  arrive, 
and  the  servants,  in  consequence,  reserved  for 
next  day  some  costly  dish  that  had  been  ordered. 
Mrs.  Burke  happened  to  ask  for  it ;  and  the 
butler  saying,  '*  It  had  been  kept  back,  as  the 
company  did  not  come"— she  answered,  **  What  I 
ia  not  Mr.  Crabbe  here  ?  let  it  be  brought  up 
immediately.*'  It  is  not  always  that  ladies  enter 
so  warmly  into  the  feelings  of  their  husbands 
on  occasions  of  thb  sort.  Mrs.  Burke  and  her 
niece  were  afterwards  indefatigable  in  promoting 
the  sale  of  '*  The  Library,*'  both  by  letters  and 
by  personal  application. 
*  My  father  was  introduced,  while  under  this 
happy  roof,  to  Mr.  Fox,  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds, 
and  many  others  of  Mr.  Burke's  distinguished 
friends,  who,  like  himself,  encouru^  the  young 
adventurer  with  approbation :  and  w  Sir  Joshua, 
in  particular,  he  conceived  a  warm  and  grateful 
attachment,  which  subsequent  experience  only 
confirmed.  When  Mr.  Burke's  family  returned 
to  London  for  the  winter,  my  father  accom- 
panied them;   and,  it  being  inconvenient  for 


them  to  aflbrd  him  an  apartment  at  that  time  ii 
their  town  house,  he  took  lodging  in  iti  ne^ 
boorhood.  He,  however,  contmued  to  din* 
commonly  at  Mr.  Burke*s  table,  and  was  intro 
duced  by  him  to  several  of  the  clubs  of  wbicl 
he  was  a  member,  and  gradually,  I  believe,  t 
all  those  of  his  friends  who  took  any  interest  ii 
I  literature.  But  it  was  at  Sir  Joshua's  table  thi 
he  first  had  the  honour  of  meeting  Dr.  Johnson 
and  I  DTOch  regret  that  so  little  is  in  my  pome 
to  tell  of  their  intercourse.  My  father,  how 
ever,  said,  that,  at  this  first  interview,  be  wi 
particularly  unfortunate :  making  some  trite  r( 
marie,  or  hazarding  some  injudicious  questior 
he  brought  on  himself  a  specimen  of  that  cast 
gation  which  the  great  literary  bashaw  wi 
commonly  so  ready  to  administer.  He  remen 
bered  with  half  comic  terror  the  Doctor's  growi 
but  this  did  not  diminish  Mr.  Crabbe's  respe< 
and  veneration  for  the  Doctor,  nor  did  bis  ma 
d-propo8f  on  the  other  hand,  prevent  Johnsc 
from  giving  him  a  roost  courteous  reoeptioi 
when,  at  Burke's  suggestion,  he  some  dai 
afterwards  called  on  him  in  Bolt  Court.  B 
then  expressed  no  little  interest  in  his  visitei 
success ;  and  proved  his  sincerity  by  the  attei 
tion  mith  which  he  subsequently  read  and  r 
vised  **  The  Village."  Had  1  contemplati 
this  narrative  somewhat  earlier,  and  led  n 
fiither,  with  a  view  to  it,  to  converse  on  tl 
great  men  he  met  with  at  this  time  of  bis  life, 
might,  no  doubt,  have  obtained  some  curious  i 
formation.  But,  in  truth,  he  had  neithor  tJ 
turn  nor  much  of  the  talent  for  the  retention 
conversations ;  and  even  what  he  did  rememU 
he  was  not  always  disposed  to  communicat 
One  maxim  of  Johnson's,  however,  had  made 
strong  impression  on  him  :  '*  Never  fear  puttii 
the  strongest  and  best  things  you  can  tnink 
into  the  mouth  of  your  speaker,  whatever  m 
be  his  condition.'** 

When  "The  Library"  was  publbhed,  I 
opinion  of  Burke  had  its  efiect  upon  the  oc 
ductors  of  the  various  periodical  works  of  1 
time ;  the  poet  received  commendatorv  critiq\ 
from  the  very  gentlemen  who  had  hithe 
treated  him  with  sucli  contemptuous  coldnei 
and  though  his  name  was  not  m  the  title-pa| 
it  was  universallv  known. 

Burke  reioiced  in  the  success  of  his  prot^ 
but,  promising  as  the  young  author's  prospc 
now  appeared  to  be,  the  profits  of  so  smal 
poem  could  not  have  been  considereble  ;  and 
oemg  accustomed  to  appear  at  such  tables 
those  of  Mr.  Burke  and  Sir  Joshua  Reynol 
implied  a  certain  degree  of  expense  in  artk 
of  dress,  so  that,  his  modesty  preventing  him  fi 
stating  hb  exact  case  to  hb  ever-generoua  pati 
— while  the  patron  on  his  part,  having  confer 
such  iubstantud  benefits,  had  too  much  delic 

1  I  owe  this  to  the  recdUtction  of  By  f^thor^  Maad,  1 
UoMtfCrUampftotd. 


to  make  him  feel  dependent  for  alms, — mj  father 
wag  at  thif  time  occasionally  reduced  to  distress 
for  an  immediate  supply  of  money.  In  an  in- 
tenral  of  something  like  bis  former  misery,— at 
ail  events,  of  painful  perplexity, — he  received  a 
note  from  the  Xord  Chancellor,  politely  iuyiting 
him  to  breakfast  the  next  morning.  His  kind 
uatron  had  spoken  of  him  in  favourable  terms  to 
Uie  stem  ana  formidable  Thurlow,  and  his  Lord- 
ship was  now  anxious  to  atone  for  his  previous 
neglect.  He  received  Mr.  Crabbe  with  more 
tbui  courtesy,  and  most  condescendingly  said, 
**  Tht  first  poem  you  sent  me.  Sir,  I  ought  to 
have  noticed^and  1  heartily  forgive  the  second." 
They  breakfasted  together,  and,  at  parting,  his 
Lordship  put  a  sealed  pa^r  into  my  father's 
kaod,  saying,  *'  Accept  this  trifle.  Sir,  in  the 
meantime,  and  rely  on  my  embracing  an  early 
•pportonity  to  serve  ^ou  more  substantially  when 
I  bear  that  you  are  in  orders."  As  soon  as  he 
bad  ]eh  the  house  he  opened  the  letter,  expect- 
ing  to  find  a  present  of  ten,  or  perhaps  twenty 
pcmnds :  it  contained  a  bank  note  for  a  hundred; 
a  supply  which  effectually  relieved  him  from  all 
Ids  present  difficulties,  while  his  new  patron's 
aoooopanying  promise  must  have  eased  him  of 
aoy  apprehensioos  which  might  yet  haunt  his 
Mid  as  to  his  future  prospects  in  the  world. 

I  am  enabled  to  state— though  the  information 
Btver  came  from  my  fathert— hat  the  first  use 
be  made  of  this  good  fortune  was,  to  seek  out 
and  relieve  some  objects  of  real  indigence— poor 
seholart  like  himself,  whom  he  had  known  when 
iiHring  their  wretchedness  in  the  City :  and  I 
■nal  add,  that  whenever  he  visited  London  in 
later  years,  he  made  it  hb  business  to  inquire 
after  similar  objects  of  charity,  supposed  to  be  of 
retpectable  personal  character,  and  to  do  by 
tbm  as,  in  his  own  hour  of  distress,  he  would 
hatve  been  done  by.  But  who  knew  better  than 
he:,  that  the  metropolis  has  always  abundance  of 
aaefa  objects,  if  any  one  would  search  for  them  ? 
or  wboy— I  may  safely  appeal  to  all  that  knew 
his, — ever  sacrificed  time  and  trouble  in  the 
caause  of  benevolence,  throughout  every  varying 
■ecee  of  his  life,  more  freely  than  Mr.  Crabbe  ? 
Vm  wooder  it  was  his  first  thought,  on  finding 
hiovelf  in  posaeasion  of  even  a  very  slender 
ted,  to  testify  his  thankfubess  to  that  Being 
who  had  rescued  himself  from  the  extreme  of 
daaHtntinn,  and  to  begin  as  early  at  possible  to 
the  debt  he  owed  to  misfortune. 

Crabbe,  hayin|r  passed  a  yerr  creditable 
iation,  was  admitted  to  deacon  s  orders,  in 
loBdoQ,  oo  the  21st  December,  by  the  Bishop 
ai  Nonincb;  who  ordained  him  a  priest  in 
Aocvst  of  the  year  following,  in  his  own  cathe- 
dral. Being  licensed  as  curate  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Beaoett,  rector  of  Aldborough,  he  immedi- 
aatij^  bade  a  gntefol  adieu  to  his  illustrious  pa- 
trao  and  bia  other  eminent  benefactors — not 
fai  getting  bis  kind  and  hospitable  firiends  in 
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Comhill— and  went  down  to  take  up  his  resi- 
dence once  more  in  his  native  place. 

The  feelings  with  which  he  now  returned  to 
Aldborough  may  easily  be  imagined.  He  must 
have  been  more  than  man  had  he  not  exulted  at 
the  change.  He  lefl  his  home  a  deserter  from 
his  profession,  with  the  imputation  of  having 
failed  in  it  from  wanting  even  common  abilities 
for  the  discharge  of  its  duties— in  the  estimation 
of  the  ruder  natives,  who  had  witnessed  his 
manual  awkwardness  in  the  seafaring  pursuits  of 
the  place,  "a  lubber,"  and  "a  fool ;"  perhaps 
considered  even  by  those  who  recognised  some- 
thing of  his  literary  talent,  as  a  hare-brained 
visionary,  never  destined  to  settle  to  anything 
with  steadiness  and  sober  resolution;  on  all 
hands  convicted  certainly  of  the  "  crime  of 
poverty,"  and  dismissed  from  view  as  a  destitute 
and  hopeless  outcast.  He  returned,  a  man  of 
acknowledged  talents ;  a  successful  author,  pa- 
tronised and  befriended  by  some  of  the  leading 
characters  in  the  kingdom;  and  a  clergyman 
with  every  prospect  of  preferment  in  the  church. 
His  father  had  the  candour  to  admit,  that  he 
had  underrated  his  poetical  abilities,  and  that  he 
had  acted  judiciously  in  trusting  to  the  bent  of 
nature,  rather  than  persevering  m  an  occupation 
for  which  he  was,  from  the  outset,  peculiarly 
disqualified.  The  old  roan  now  gloried  in  the 
boldness  of  his  adventure,  and  was  proud  of  its 
success :  he  fondly  transcribed  **  The  Library  " 
with  his  own  hand;  and,  in  short,  reaped  the 
reward  of  his  own  early  exertions  to  give  his 
son  a  better  education  than  his  circumstances 
could  well  afford. 

On  the  state  of  mind  with  which  the  young 
clergyman  now  revisited  Parham— on  the  beauti- 
fiiland  retributive  conclusion  thus  afforded  to  the 
period  of  resignation  and  humble  trust  recorded 
m  his  "Journal  to  Mira,"— I  shall  not  attempt 
to  comment.  In  the  esteem  of  his  ever  encourag- 
ing and  confiding  friend  there,  he  could  not 
stuid  higher  now  than  he  had  done  when  all  the 
the  rest  of  the  world  despaired  of  or  disowned 
him  ;  but,  with  the  hospitdity  and  kindness  he 
had  long  experienced  from  her  relations,  there 
was  now  mingled  a  respect  to  which  he  had 
previously  been  a  stranger.  He  heard  no  more 
taunts  about  that  "  d d  learning." 

On  his  first  entrance,  however,  into  hb  father's 
house,  at  this  time,  his  joyous  feelings  had  to 
undergo  a  painful  revulsion.  That  affectionate 
parent,>who  would  have  lost  all  sense  of  sickness 
and  suffering,  had  she  witnessed  his  success,  was 
no  more :  she  had  sunk  under  the  dropsy,  in  his 
absence,  with  a  fortitude  of  resignation  closely 
resembling  that  of  his  own  last  hours.  It  hap- 
pened that  a  friend  and  neighbour  was  slowly 
yielding  at  the  same  time  to  the  same  hopeless 
disorder,  and  every  morning  she  used  to  desire 
her  daughter  to  see  if  this  sufferer's  window 
was  opened ;  saying,  cheerfully,  '•  she  must  make 
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haste,  or  I  shall  be  at  rest  before  her."  My 
father  has  alluded  to  his  feelings  on  this  occasion 
in  the  **  Parish  Register  :"— 

**  Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gued  aioand 
On  erery  place  where  ahe  no  more  waa  found ; 
The  aeat  at  Uble  ahe  waa  wont  to  (111, 
The  fireaide  chair,  atill  aet,  but  vacant  atill ; 
The  Sunday  pew  ahe  fill'd  with  all  her  race. 
Each  olace  <^  htn  waa  now  a  aaored  place.** 

And  I  find  him  recurring  to  the  same  theme  in 
one  of  his  manuscript  pieces : — 

**  Bat  oh  I  in  after^yean 
Were  other  deatha  that  eall'd  for  other  teaa  :— 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  cannot  paint! 
Hie  patient  auffiraerl  tlie  endoring  aaintt 
Holy  and  cheerftil  l^bot  all  worda  are  (kintl** 

Mr.  Crabbe's  early  reli^ous  impressions  were, 
no  doubt,  strongly  influenced  by  those  of  his 
mother ;  and  she  was,  as  I  have  already  said,  a 
deeply  devout  woman ;  but  her  seriousness  was 
not  of  the  kind  that  now  almost  exclusively 
receives  that  designation.  Among  persons  of 
her  class,  at  least,  at  that  period,  there  was  a 
general  impression  that  the  doctrinal  creed 
ought  rather  to  be  considered  the  affiiir  of  the 
pastor  than  of  the  humble  and  unlearned  mem- 
bers of  his  flock— that  the  former  would  be  held 
responsible  for  the  tenets  he  inculcated — the 
latter  for  the  practical  observance  of  those  rules 
of  conduct  and  temper  which  good  men  of  all 
persuasions  alike  advocate  and  desire  to  exem- 
plify. The  controversial  spirit,  in  a  word, 
lighted  up  by  Whitfield  and  Wesley,  had  not  as 
yet  reached  the  coast  of  Suflblk.  Persons  turned 
through  misfortune,  sickness,  or  any  other  ex* 
citing  cause,  to  think  with  seriousness  of  secur- 
ing their  salvation,  were  used  to  say  to  them- 
selves, *'  I  must  amend  and  correct  whatever 
in  my  life  and  conversation  does  offend  the  eyes 
of  my  Heavenly  Father ;  I  must  henceforth  be 
diligent  in  my  duties,  search  out  and  oppose  the 
evil  in  my  heart,  and  cultivate  virtuous  dispo- 
sitions and  devout  afiections.'*  Not  from  their 
own  strength,  however,  did  they  hope  and 
expect  such  improvement :  they  sought  it  from, 
ana  ascribed  it  to,  **  Uim  from  whom  all  good 
counsels  and  works  do  proceed,"  and  admitted, 
without  hesitation,  that  their  own  best  services 
could  be  made  acceptable  only  through  the 
merits  of  their  Redeemer.  Thus  far  such  per- 
sons accorded  with  the  more  serious  of  a  later 
period;  but  the  subtle  distinction  between 
good  works  as  necessary  and  yet  not  conditional 
to  salvation,  and  others  of  alike  kind,  particulariy 
prevalent  afterwards,  were  not  then  familiar ; 
nor  was  it  at  all  common  to  believe,  that  Chris- 
tians ought  to  renounce  thb  world,  in  any  other 
sense  than  that  of  renouncing  its  wickedness,  or 
that  they  are  called  upon  to  shun  any  thing  but 
the  excessive  indulgence  in  amusements  and 
recreations   not  in    themselves   palpably  •  evil. 


Such  was  the  religion  of  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and, 
doubtless,  her  mildness,  humili^,  patient  endur- 
ance of  afflictions  and  sufferings,  meek  habits, 
and  devout  spirit,  strongly  recommended  her 
example  to  her  son,  and  impressed  his  young 
mind  with  a  deep  belief  that  the  principles 
which  led  to  such  practice  must  be  those  of  the 
Scriptures  of  God. 

It  is  true  that  neither  the  precepts  nor  the 
example  of  his  mother  were  able  altogether  to 
preserve  Mr.  Crabbe  from  the  snares  that  beset, 
with  peculiar  strength,  young  men  early  removed 
from  the  paternal  roof.  The  juvenile  apprentice 
is,  in  many  respects,  too  much  his  own  master ; 
and  though  my  fiither,  in  his  first  service,  escaped 
with  no  worse  injury  than  the  assodation  with 
idle  lads  generally  brines  with  it,  yet,  in  his  se- 
cond apprenticeship,  and  afterwards,  in  the  begin- 
ning or  his  own  practice  at  Aldborough,  he  did  not 
scruple  to  confess  that  he  was  not  always  prool 
against  the  temptations  of  a  town.     Where 


**  High  in  the  atreet,  o'erlooking  all  the  place, 
Tlie  rampant  lion  ahowa  hia  kingly  Cice  **— 

the  Aldborough  Boniface  of  the  present  daj 
shows,  I  am  told,  with  no  little  exulution,  ui 
old-fashioned  room,  the  usual  scene  of  convivial 
meetings,  not  always  remarkable  for  *'  mea^ 
sured  merriment,'*  in  which  the  young  doetai 
had  his  share.  It  seems  probable  that  the  seri- 
ousness and  purity  of  bis  early  impressions  had 
for  a  season,  been  smothered :  but  they  wen 
never  obliterated ;  and  I  believe  I  do  not  err  ii 
tracing  to  the  severe  illness  which  befell  bin 
not  long  after  be  had  commenced  as  surgeon  a 
Aldborough,  their  revival  and  confirmation — ^ 
strong  and  a  permanent  change.  On  his  reco 
very  from  an  affliction,  during  which  he  hat 
felt  that  life  hung  by  a  thread,  he  told  hi 
children  that  he  made  a  solemn  resolutioi 
against  all  deliberate  evil ;  and  those  who  ofa 
served  him  after  that  period  all  concur  in  statin] 
his  conduct  and  conversation  to  have  been  tin 
of  a  regular,  temperate,  and  religious  youn 
man. 

When  his  sister  and  he  kept  house  apart  froi 
the  rest  of  the  family,  it  was  their  invariabl 
practice  to  read  a  portion  of  the  Scriptures  togri 
ther  every  evening ;  and  even  while  a truggUn 
with  the  difficulties  of  his  medical  occupatioi 
poetry  was  not  the  only  literary  diversion  1: 
mdulged  in.  His  early  note-books  now  befoi 
me,  contain  prooft  that  he  was  in  the  habit  i 
composing  sermons,  in  imitation  of  Tillotsoi 
long  before  he  could  have  had  the  least  sunni 
that  he  was  ever  to  be  a  preacher.  Indeed,  tl 
"Journal  to  Mira"  contains  such  evidence 
the  purity  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the  habitu 
attention  he  paid  to  religious  topics,  that  I  net 
not  enlarge  turther  upon  the  subject.  He  ce 
tainly  was  not  guilty  of  rushing  into  the  aervi 
of  the  altar  wiuiout  having  done  lut  endeavo 
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to  diacipUiie  bimself  for  a  due  discharge  of  its 
awful  obligations,  bj  cultivating  the  virtues  of 
Christianit^r  in  his  heart,  and,  in  as  far  as  his 
opportunities  extended,  making  himself  fit  to 
minister  to  the  spiritual  necessities  of  others. 
But  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in  a  later  period  of 
life,  and  more  especially  during  the  last  ten 
▼ears  of  it,  he  became  more  conscious  of  the 
unportanoe  of  dwelling  on  the  doctrines  as  well 
as  the  practice  of  Christianity,  than  he  had  been 
when  he  first  took  orders ;  and  when  a  selection 
of  his  Sermons  is  placed,  as  I  hope  it  ere  long 
will  be,  before  the  public,  it  will  be  seen  that  he 
bad  gradually  apprcMiched,  in  substantial  matters, 
though  not  exactly  in  certain  neculiar  ways  of 
expression,  to  that  respected  boay  usually  deno- 
minated Evangelical  Christians  of  the  Church 
of  England :  with  whom,  nevertheless,  he  was 
never  classed  by  others,  nor,  indeed,  by  himself. 

And  what,  it  will  naturally  be  ask^d,  was  his 
reception  by  the  people  of  Aldborough,  when 
be  re-appeared  among  them  in  thb  new  charac- 
ter? "The  prophet  is  not  without  honour, 
•a^  in  bis  own  country  :*' — this  Scriptural  pro- 
Teib  was  entirely  exemplified  here.  The  whis- 
per ran  through  the  town,  that  a  man  who  had 
biled  in  one  oJling,  was  not  very  likely  to  make 
a  great  figure  in  a  new  one.  Others  revived, 
most  m^nstly,  old  stories,  in  which  my  father 
d»i  not  appear  with  onite  clerical  decorum :  and 
others  again  bruitea  about  a  most  groundless 
mmoor  that  he  had  been,  when  in  London,  a 
pTBscber  among  the  Methodbts.  For  this  last 
veport  there  was,  indeed,  no  foundation  at  all, 
exoept  that  an  Aldborough  sailor,  happening 
one  my  to  enter  Mr.  Wesley's  chapel  at  Moor- 
fields,  nad  perceived  my  fiitber,  who  had  gone 
thidier,  like  himself,  from  nure  curiosity,  stand- 
tag  OQ  the  steps  of  the  pulpit ;  the  place  being 
•o  erowded  that  he  could  fina  no  more  convenient 
Rtoation.  But  perhaps  the  most  common,  as 
well  as  unworthy,  of  all  the  rumours  afloat,  was, 
tbat  he  had  been  spoiled  by  the  notice  of  fine 
ffalks  in  town,  and  would  now  be  too  proud  to  be 
Iwaiable  among  his  old  equals.  When  I  asked 
him  how  be  felt  when  he  entered  the  pulpit  at 
Aldborough,  for  the  first  time,  he  answerea,  **  I 
had  been  unkindly  received  in  the  place — I  saw 
ostfricndly  countenances  about  me,  and,  I  am 
aofTjto  say,  I  had  too  much  indignation,  though 
singled,  I  hope,  with  better  feelings,  to  care 
what  ther  thought  of  me  or  my  sermon."  Per- 
hapa,  as  he  himself  remarked,  all  this  may  have 
beoi  well  ordered  for  my  father.  Had  there 
he^ak  nothing  to  operate  as  an  antidote,  the  cir- 
cniBscaiiees  of  his  altered  position  in  life  might 
haane  tempted  human  infirmity,  even  in  him,  to 
A  whs-glorious  self  esteem. 

He  appears  to  have  ere  long  signified  some 
■oaaaiiieas  of  feeling  to  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor, 
wfaoeff  very  kind  answer  concluded  in  these 
wes  da  :—'*  I  can  form  no  opinion  of  your  pre- 


sent situation  or  prospects,  still  less  upon  the 
agreeableness  of  it ;  but  you  may  imagine  that  I 
wish  you  well,  and,  if  you  make  yourself  capable 
of  preferment,  that  I  shall  try  to  find  an  early 
opportunity  of  serving  you.  I  am,  with  great 
regard,  dear  Sir,  your  faithful  friend  and  servant, 
Thublow.^' 


CHAPTER   V. 
1782-1783. 

Mr.  Cnbbe**  Appointment  m  domestic  Chaplain  to  the  Duke 
of  Rntland—Remoret  to  Belvoir  Gutle^Publication  of 
«  The  Village.- 

Mt  father  continued  to  be  curate  at  Aldborough 
for  only  a  few  months,  during  which  his  sister 
resumed  the  charge  of  his  domestic  af&urs,  in  a 
small  lodging  api^  from  the  rest  of  the  family. 
Hb  brother  Robert,  a  man  in  many  respects 
closely  resembling  himself,  of  strong  faculties 
and  amiable  disposition,  was  now  settled  at 
Southwold  ;  but  ttie  two  brothers,  much  attached 
to  each  other's  sodety,  made  a  point  of  meeting 
one  evening  of  each  week  at  Blythborough, 
about  half  way  between  their  places  of  residence. 
I  need  hardly  add,  that  my  lather  passed  also  a 
considerable  part  of  his  time  under  the  same 
roof  with  Miss  Elmy,  who  still  prudentljr  re- 
sisted every  proposition  of  immediate  marriage, 
being  resolved  not  to  take  such  a  step  until  her 
lover  should  have  reached  some  position  less 
precarious  than  that  of  a  mere  curate. 

Most  persons  who  had  done  as  much  for  one 
in  my  fatner's  situation  as  Mr.  Burke  had  already 
accomplished,  would,  no  doubt,  have  been  dis- 
posed to  say,  or  to  think,  *'  Now,  young  man, 
nelp  yourself:*'  but  it  was  far  otherwise  with 
Mr.  Crabbe's  illustrious  benefactor.  He  was 
anxious  to  see  his  protigi  nosed  as  high  as  his 
fnendship  could  elevate  him  ;  and  he  soon  was 
the  means  of  placmg  him  in  a  station  such  as 
has,  in  numerous  instances,  led  to  the  first  dig- 
nities of  the  church.  My  father  received  a 
letter  from  Mr.  Burke,  informing  him  that,  in 
conseauence  of  some  conversation  he  had  held 
with  tne  Duke  of  Rutland,  that  nobleman  would 
willingl)r  receive  him  as  hb  domestic  chaplain 
at  Belvoir  Castle,  so  soon  as  he  could  get  nd  of 
his  exbting  engagements  at  Aldborough.  This 
was  a  very  unusual  occurrence,  such  situations 
in  the  mansions  of  that  rank  being  commonly 
filled  either  by  relations  of  the  noble  family 
itself}  or  by  college  acouaintances,  or  deptodants 
recommended  by  political  service  and  local 
attachment.  But,  in  spite  of  political  difierence, 
the  recommendation  of  Burke  was  all-powerfid 
with  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland,  the  son  of  the 
great  Marquis  of  Granby ;  for  this  nobleman, 
Uiough  not  what  b  usually  called  a  literary  man, 
had  a  strong  partiality  for  letters,  a  refined  taste 
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for  the  arts,  and  felt  that  a  young  author  of  such 
genius  as  Burke  had  imputed  to  my  father  would 
be  a  valuable  acquisition  to  the  society  of  his 
mansion,  where,  like  a  genuine  English  peer  of 
the  old  school,  he  sfyent  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  the  exercise  of  boundless  hospitality 
and  benevolence.  My  father  did  not  hesitate, 
of  course,  to  accept  the  offered  situation ;  and, 
having  taken  farewell  for  a  season  of  his  friends 
at  Parham,  he  once  more  quitted  Aldborough, 
but  not  now  in  the  hold  of  a  sloop,  nor  with 
those  gloomy  fears  and  trembling  anticipations 
which  had  agitated  his  mind  on  a  former  occa- 
sion. He  was  now  morally  sure  of  being,  within 
no  long  interval,  placed  in  a  situation  that  would 
enable  him  to  have  a  house  of  his  own  and  to 
settle  for  life  in  the  enjoyment  of  at  least  a 
moderate  competency. 

What  his  hopes  exactly  amounted  to  when 
this  change  took  place,  or  what  apprehensions 
chequered  them  when  he  approacned  Bel  voir, 
or  what  were  his  impressions  on  his  first  re- 
ception there,  are  questions  which  I  never  ven- 
tured to  ask  of  him.  It  would  have  been  highly 
interesting,  certainly,  to  have  his  remarks  on 
what  now  befell  him  at  the  opening  of  so  new  a 
scene  of  life,  recorded  in  another  **  Journal  to 
Mira;"  but  none  such  has  been  discovered. 
He  always  seemed  to  shrink  from  going  into 
oral  details  on  the  subject.  The  numberless 
allusions  to  the  nature  of  a  literary  dependant*s 
existence  in  a  great  lord's  house,  which  occur 
in  my  father's  writings,  and  especially  in  the 
tale  of  **  The  Patron,"  are,  however,  quite 
enough  to  lead  any  one  who  knew  his  character 
and  feelings  to  the  conclunon  that,  notwith- 
standing the  kindness  and  condescension  of  the 
Duke  and  Duchess  themselves — which  were,  I 
believe,  uniform,  and  of  which  he  always  spoke 
with  gratitude— the  situation  he  filled  at  Bel  voir 
was  attended  with  many  painful  circumstances, 
and  productive  in  his  mind  of  some  of  the 
acutest  sensations  of  wounded  pride  that  have 
ever  been  traced  by  any  pen. 

The  Duchess*  was  then  the  most  celebrated 
beauty  in  Engknd;  and  the  fascinating  grace 
of  her  manners  made  the  due  impression  on  my 
father.  The  Duke  himself  was  a  generous  man, 
"  cordial,  fnmk,  and  free ;"  and  highly  popular 
with  all  classes.  His  establishments  of  race- 
horses, hunters,  and  hounds  were  extensive,  be- 
cause it  was  then  held  a  part  of  such  a  noble- 
man's duty  that  they  should  be  so ;  but  these 
thuigs  were  rather  for  the  enjoyment  of  his 
friends  than  for  his  own.  He  was  suffidentiy 
interested  in  such  recreations  to  join  in  them 
occasionally ;  but  he  would  frequentiy  dismiss  a 
splendid  party  from  his  gates,  and  himself  ride, 
accompanied  only  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  to  some  se- 
questered part  of  ms  domain,  to  converse  on 

1  Udv  Mtrrl«b«n«  SooMnet,  daoghtw  of  tiM  tooth 
DuktorBMnfort.    She  Oiad  In  liSl. 


literary  topics,  ouote  verses,  and  critictse  plavs. 
Their  Graces'  children  were  at  this  period  still 
in  the  nursery. 

The  immediate  cfaiefii  of  the  place,  then,  were 
all  that  my  father  could  have  desired  to  find 
them ;  but  their  guests,  and,  above  all,  perhaps, 
their  servants,  might  not  always  treat  him  with 
equal  respect.  I  must  add,  tiiat  although  the 
state  at  the  castie  was  by  no  means  more  strict 
than  is  usual  in  great  establishments— >aod  cer- 
tainly not  marked  by  the  princely  dignity  and 
grandeur  that  have  distingubhed  Bel  voir  in  our 
own  day — yet  it  could  not  but  have  been  op- 
pressive to  a  person  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  education 
and  disposition.  He  might  not,  I  can  well 
believe,  catch  readily  the  manners  appropriate 
to  his  station, — his  tact  was  not  tif  that  descrip- 
tion,— and  he  ever  had  an  ardent  passion  for 
personal  liberty,  inconsistent  with  enjoyment 
under  the  constraint  of  ceremony.  With  great 
pleasure,  then,  did  he  alwavs  hear  of  the  pre- 
parations for  removing  to  (^heveley,  about  the 
periods  of  the  Newmarket  races ;  for  all  there 
was  freedom  and  ease;  that  house  was  small, 
the  servants  few,  and  the  habits  domestic. 
There  was  another  occasion,  also,  on  which 
ceremony  was  given  to  the  winds — when  the 
family  resorted  to  Croxton  Park  (a  small  seat 
near  Bel  voir),  to  fish  in  the  extensive  ponds, 
&c.  These  times  of  relaxation  contrasted  de* 
lightfully  with  the  etiquette  at  the  castie.  After 
more  than  usual  ceremony,  or  more  abundant 
conviviality,  I  have  heard  him  speak  of  the 
relief  and  pleasure  of  wandering  through  the 
deep  glades  and  secluded  paths  of  the  woods, 
catching  beeties,  moths,  butterflies,  and  collect- 
ing mosses,  lichens,  or  other  botanical  speci- 
mens ;  for  this  employment  carried  his  imagina- 
tion to  those  walks  in  which  he  had  wamtered 
so  frequentiy  with  his  best  friend,  hb  chosen 
companion ;  and  he  already  longed  for  the  period 
when  he  could  call  a  country  parsonage  hb  own  : 
nay,  he  was  sometimes  tempted  to  wbh  to  ex- 
change hb  station  for  a  much  more  humble 
dwelUng,  and  in  this  mood  he  once  composed 
some  verses,  which  I  have  heard  him  repeat, 
acknowledging  they  were  not  of  the  most  bril- 
liant description : — 

"Oh I  had  I  bat  a  little  hut. 

That  I  might  hide  mj  head  in ; 
Where  never  gaest  might  date  molMt 

Unwelcome  or  unhidden. 
I  'd  talce  the  Jokea  of  other  folks. 

And  mine  ahoold  then  nioceed  *em. 
Nor  would  I  chide  a  little  pride. 

Or  heed  a  Uttle  fteedom."    Ike,  kc. 

Such  lines  might  easily  run  from  the  pen 
from  which  cnme,  in  after-days — 

**  Strive  not  too  much  for  &voar— «eem  at  ease« 
And  rather  pleaaed  thyaeU^  than  bent  to  pleMae. 
Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  oaiv  attend ; 
Benottoonear-4hoooanatnotbeafK«nd:  •  .  . 
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"  Whca  todies  tliig,  or  in  thy  praenoe  play. 
Do  aoC,  d«w  John,  in  mpCora  melt  awny : 
T  b  not  thy  part ;  th«ra  wiU  be  liitenen  rannd 
To  cry  dlriot,  and  doat  npon  the  aoond : 
Eemtabei,  too,  that  thoogh  the  poor  have  ean, 
IWy  take  not  In  the  moale  of  the  epheree.** 

I  have  heard  ray  father  mention  but  few  oc- 
correDoes  in  this  period  uf  his  life ;  and  if  I  had, 
the  privacy  of  a  family  is  not  to  be  invaded 
because  of  its  public  station.  But  one  incident 
I  cuioot  forbear  to  mention,  as  it  marked  a  trait 
ia  the  Duke's  mind  peculiarly  pleasii^— his 
•trong  afKectton  for  his  brother,  Lord  Robert 
Mtnners,  who  died  of  wounds  received  in  lead- 
ittf  hb  MaJ^ty's  ship  Resolution  against  the 
enemy's  line,  in  the  West  Indies,  on  the  me- 
moftble  I2th  of  April,  1782.  Some  short  time 
wevious  to  his  Lordship'a  death,  his  hat,  per- 
taiated  with  balls,  was  sent  at  the  Duke's  re- 
f|Mst  to  Belvoir  Castle.  The  Duke  first  held 
it  up  with  a  shout  of  exultation  and  triumph — 
flofymg  in  the  bravery  of  his  beloved  brother ; 
Bfid  'thta,  as  the  thought  of  his  danger  flashed 
wUeolr  into  his  mind,  sank  on  his  chair  in  a 
bvft  of  natural  and  irrepressible  feeling. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  particulariy  attached  to  the 
vnfiNlnnate  Mr.  Robert  Thoroton,  a  relative  of 
the  fiunilr.  who  generally  redded  at  the  Castle. 
Ha  was,  it  ia  true,  a  man  of  pleasure,  and  of  the 
world,  but  dtstinmiished  by  warm,  frank-hearted 
kiodoeM,  and  ever  evinced  a  particular  predi- 
ketioQ  to  n^  father.  He  was  remarked,  even 
m  tba  Belvoir  hunt,  for  intrepid  boldness,  and 
soce  sparred  his  horse  up  the  steep  terraces  to 
the  caide-walls  -a  mad  feat  I  Nor  was  he  much 
kti  fish  when,  as  my  father  one  day  (in  an 
oantl  fit  of  juvenile  merriment)  was  pursuing 
kia,  he  sprang  over  the  boundary  of  the  gkds — 
s  tteep  and  formidable  precipice.  He  afterwards 
Bpuiied  the  Duke  to  Ireland,  and  is  meh- 
m  the  sinirular  work  of  Sir  Jonah  Bar- 
After  the  Duke's  death,  he  was  in- 
volvad  in  difliculties ;  and,  under  the  maddening 
«imqgi  of  an  incurable  disorder,  he  terminated 
k'a  esntence.  Among  the  public  characters  of 
Iktf  ttme,  the  visiters  at  Beivoir  who  paid  the 
■art  attention  to  Mr.  Crabbe  were  the  Duke 
«f  QDeensberrr,  the  Marauis  of  Lothian,  Dr. 
Vsxaon  the  oelebrated  Bishop  of  Llandaff,  and 
I^.Glymi. 

A  few  months  after  Lord  Robert's  death,  my 
Uier  accompanied  his  Grace  for  a  few  days  to 
London,  and  went  with  him  to  the  studio  of  the 
fvpl  academician  Stothard,  where  he  consoled 
hif  sorrow  by  riving  directioni  for  the  painting 
«f  the  beaotiful  picture  from  which  the  well- 
known  print  of  the  melancholy  event  is  en- 
Bived.  It  seems  to  have  been  on  this,  occasion 
ttaft  be  received  the  foUowbg  letter — 

Bom  Mr.  BwkM. 
Dbaa  8xs» — 1  do  not  know  1>t  what  unlucky 
Aeat  jon  miand  the  note  I  left  for  yon  at  my 


boose.    I  wrote  besides  to  you  at  Belvoir.    If  you 
had  received  these  two  short  letters,  you  could  not 
want  an  invitation  to  a  place  where  every  one  con- 
aders  himself  as  infinitely  honoured  and  pleased  • 
by  your  presence. 

**  Mrs.  Barke  desires  her  best  compliments,  and 
trusts  that  yon  will  not  let  the  holidays  pass  over 
without  a  visit  fi*om  you.  I  have  got  tne  poem ; 
but  I  have  not  yet  opened  it  I  don't  like  the  un- 
happy language  you  use  about  these  matters.  Ton 
do  not  easUy  please  snch  a  judgment  as  your  own — 
that  is  natural ;  but  where  you  are  difficult  every 
one  else  will  be  charmed.  I  am,  my  dear  sir,  ever 
most  affectionately  yours, 

**  Edmund  Buskb." 

By  the  time  the  family  left  Belvoir  for  the 
London  season,  my  father  had  nearly  completed 
for  the  press  his  poem  of  **  The  Village,"  the 
conclusion  of  which  had  been  suggested  by 
the  untimely  death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners. 
Through  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds,  he  transmitted 
it  to  UT,  Johnson,  whose  kindness  was  such  that 
he  revised  it  carefully,  and  whose  opinion  of  its 
merits  was  expressed  in  a  note  whicn,  though  it 
has  often  been  printed,  I  must  allow  myself  the 
gratification  of  transcribing  here. 

XV.  JokMom  to  Sir  Joihma  Reynolds, 

"  Match  4,  17S3. 

**  Sib, — I  have  sent  yon  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem, 
which  I  read  with  great  delight.  It  is  ori^nal, 
yigorous,  and  elegant  The  alti^rations  which  I 
have  made  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt ;  for  my 
lines  are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  than  his  own : 
but  he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and, 
perha^  between  them,  produce  something  better 
than  either.  He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly 
deftoed :  a  wet  sponge  vrill  wash  all  the  red  lines 
away,  and  leave  the  pages  clean.  His  dedication 
will  be  least  liked:  it  were  better  to  contract  it 
into  a  short  sprightly  address.  1  do  not  doubt  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  success.  I  am,  ur,  your  most  humble 
servant,  **  Sam  ubl  Johnson." 

Boswell  says,  "  The  sentiments  of  Mr. 
Crabbe's  admirable  poem,  as  to  the  false  notions 
of  rustic  happiness  and  rustic  virtue,  were  quite 
congenial  with  Dr.  Johnson's  own ;  and  he 
took  the  trouble  not  only  to  suggest  slight  cor- 
rections and  variations,  but  to  furnish  some  lines, 
when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manu- 
script. I  shall  give  an  instance,  marking  the 
original  by  Roman,  and  Johnson's  substitution  in 
Italic  characters :" 

**  *  In  fkirsr  nenei,  where  peaeefbl  plMwiiM  tprinf , 
Titynia  die  pride  of  Mantoan  SMraint  might  dng ; 
But,  charmed  by  him,  or  tmitten  with  hi*  viewa, 
Shall  modem  poeta  ooart  the  Mantoan  moae  ? 
F^om  l>Qth  and  Nature  ahall  we  widely  strav, 
Wh«f«  Fkncy  leada,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ?  '* 

**  *  Om  MiMiifi  hmki,  im  Gvtor'f  hommm$  ttig». 
If  2llyr«t  fimtdtlmgddm  agt  tigaim, 
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Mutt  ttttpjf  hardt  JhtJUmerJMg  4rmmfniim§t 
JfacAsnidk  9ehoe$  qf  tht  MoMtuam  umg  f 
From  Truth  tnd  Nature  ihaU  wt  wide^f  Hra^, 
Wfmn  Fir^U,  mt  whtre  Pamejf  Imit  tht  wa^fV 

"  Here,"  says  Boswell,  "  we  find  Dr.  John- 
son's poetical  and  cridcal  powers  undiminished. 
I  must,  however,  obsenre,  that  the  aids  he  gave 
to  this  poem,  as  to  *  The  Traveller'  and  *  De- 
serted village '  of  Goldsmith,  were  so  small,  as 
by  no  means  to  impair  the  distinguished  merit 
of  the  author.*'*  Mr.  Boswell  ought  to  have 
added,  that  the  six  lines  he  quotes  formed  the 
only  passage  in  the  poem  that  was  not  m  tub- 
stance  quite  the  author's  own.  The  manuscript 
was  also  again  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  Mr. 
Burke ;  and  he  proposed  one  or  two  trivial 
alterations,  which  my  father  s  grateful  feelings 
induced  him  to  adopt,  although  thev  did  not 
appear  to  himself  improvements.  There  were 
not  wanting,  I  have  heard,  friends  in  Suffolk, 
who,  when  **  The  Village  "  came  out,  whispered 
that  **  the  manuscript  had  been  so  cobbled  by 
Burke  and  Johnson,  that  Crabbe  did  not  know 
it  again  when  it  was  returned  to  him."  If 
these  kind  persons  survived  to  read  "  The  Parish 
Register,"  their  amiable  coi^jectures  must  have 
received  a  sufficient  rebuke. 

"  The  Village"  was  published  in  May,  1788; 
and  its  success  exceeded  the  author's  utmost 
expectations.  It  was  praised  in  the  leading 
journals ;  the  sale  was  rapid  and  extensive ;  and 
ray  father's  reputation  was,  by  universal  con- 
sent, greatly  raised,  and  permanently  established 
by  this  poem.  "  The  Library,"  and  **  The 
Village,'  are  sufficient  evidence  of  the  care  and 
zeal  with  which  the  young  poet  had  studied 
Pope;  and,  without  doubt,  he  had  gradually, 
though  in  part  {lerhaps  unconsciously,  formed 
liis  own  style  mainly  on  that  polished  model. 
But  even  those  early  works,  and  especially 
"The  Village,"  fairly  entiUed  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
a  place  far  above  the  "  mechanick  echoes "  of 
the  Britbh  Virgil.  Both  poems  are  framed  on 
a  regrular  and  classical  plan, — perhaps,  in  that 
respect,  they  may  be  considered  more  complete 
and  faultless  than  any  of  hb  later  pieces  ;  and 
though  it  is  only  here  and  there  that  they  ex- 
hibit  that  rare  union  of  force  and  minuteness  for 
which  the  author  was  afterwards  so  highly  dis- 
tinguished, yet  such  traces  of  that  marked  and 
extraordinary  peculiarity  appeared  in  detached 
places — above  all,  in  the  description  of  the 
Parish  Workhouse  in  "The  Villa^"— that  it 
is  no  wonder  the  new  poet  should  at  once  have 
been  hailed  as  a  genius  of  no  slender  preten- 
sions. 

The  sudden  popularity  of  "  The  Village  " 
must  have  produced,  after  thenumberiess  slights 
and  disappointments  already  mentioned,  and 
even   ailer   the    tolerable   success    of    "  The 

*  Cnkm^t  Dotwell,  voL  v.  p.  ftA. 


Library,"  about  as  strone  a  revulsion  in  my 
father*ii  mind  as  a  ducal  cnaplaincy  in  his  cir- 
cumstances; but  there  was  no  change  in  his 
temper  or  manners.  The  successful  author  con- 
tinued as  modest  as  the  rejected  candidate  for 
publication  had  been  patient  and  long-suiTcr- 

No  sleeping  apartment  being  vacant  at  the 
Dukeof  Rutiand's  residence  in  Arlington  Street, 
Mr.  Crabbe  accidentally  procured  the  very 
rooms  shortiy  before  occupied  by  the  highly 
talented,  but  rash  and  miserable  Hackman,  the 
infatuated  admirer  and  assassin  of  the  beautiful 
mistress  of  the  Earl  of  Sandwich.  Here  he 
again  found  himself  in  that  distinguished  society 
into  which  Mr.  Burke  had  introduced  him.  He 
now  very  frequentiy  passed  his  mornings  at  the 
easel  of  Sir  Joshua  Kevnolds,  conversing  on  « 
variety  of  subjects,  while  this  distinguisbeci 
artist  was  employed  upon  that  celebrated  paint 
ing  the  Infant  Hercules,'  then  preparing  foi 
the  Empress  of  Russia. 

I  heard  him  speak  of  no  public  character  o 
that  time  (except  Air.  Burke)  with  that  warmti 
of  feeling  with  which  he  regarded  Sir  Joshua 
I  have  no  doubt  but  that,  in  some  respects 
there  was  a  similarity  of  character— an  enlarges 
mind,  and  the  love  of  ease  and  freedom,  wer 
common  to  both ;  but  it  is  probable  that  thos 
qualities  also  prepossessed  my  father  greatiy  ii 
hb  favour  which  he  himself  did  not  posseei 
Sir  Joshua  was  never  apparentiv  discompose 
by  anythine  under  the  sun — under  all  circuit 
stances,  and  at  all  times,  he  was  ever  the  sam 
cheerful,  mild  companion,  the  same  perfect  get 
tlcman — happy,  serene,  and  undbturbed.  M 
father  spoke  with  particular  pleasure  of  one  da 
passed  at  that  house,  when  hb  Grace  of  Ru 
land  and  a  select  company  dined  there — Mi 
Palmer  the  great  artist's  niece,  afterwards  Ma 
chioness  of  Thomond,  presiding.  The  uni< 
of  complete,  and  even  homely,  comfort  and  ea 
with  peH'ect  polish  and  the  highest  mannei 
had  in  it  a  charm  which  impressed  the  day  esp 
dally  on  his  memory. 

It  was  now  considered  desirable  that  M 
Crabbe,  as  the  chaplain  to  a  nobleman,  shou 
have  a  university  degree;  and  the  Bishop 
Uandaff  (Dr.  Watson)  very  kindly  entered  1 
name  on  the  boards  of  Trinity  College,  Cai 
bridge,  that  he  might  have  the  privilege  ol 
degree,  after  a  certain  number  of  terms,  a 
without  residence. 

Thb  arrangement,  however,  had  hardly  be 
made,  when  he  received  an  invitation  to  d 
with  Lord  Thurlow ;  and  thb  b  another 
those  incidents  in  hb  life,  which  I  much  reg 
that  he  himself  has  given  no  account  of ;  fo 
should  suppose  many  expressions  characteristic 
the  rough  old  Chancellor  might  have  t)een 

S  Sir  Joafium  mentioned  that  this  was  hia  foaith  pain 
on  the  sasne  eanvaaa. 
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osrdcd.  My  father  only  said,  that,  before  he 
left  the  house,  his  noble  host,  telling  him,  that, 
«« b?  G— d,  be  was  aa  like  Parson  Adams  as 
twelve  to  a  dosen,**  gave  him  the  small  livings 
of  Frome  St.  Qointin,  and  Evershot,  in  Dorset- 
^tre ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe,  that  he  might  be  en- 
titled to  hold  this  preferment,  immediately  ob- 
tdned  the  degree  of  LL.B.  from  the  Archbishop 
of  Canterbnrv  (Dr.  Moore),  instead  of  waiting 
for  it  at  Cambridge. 

In  the  autumn  of  1788,  after  a  long  absence, 
my  hther  went  to  Suffolk;  and  Miss  Elmy 
brag  then  at  Beodes  with  her  mother,  he  bent 
bii  steps  thither;  and  it  was  in  one  of  their 
rides  in  that  neighbourhood,  that  they  had  the 
good  fortune  to  view  the  great  and  memorable 
meteor  which  appeared  in  the  month  of  August 
m  that  year.  At  that  moment  my  mother  and 
be  m&rt^  returning,  in  the  evening,  over  a  wide 
open  common  near  Beccles.  It  wss  late,  dull, 
and  cloudy  :  in  an  instant  the  dark  mass  opened 
mm  in  front  of  them.  The  clouds  were  rolled 
Wk  Hke  a  scroll ;  and  the  glorious  phenomenon 
burst  forth  as  large  as  the  moon,  but  infinitely 
more  brilliant;  majestically  sailed  across  the 
heavens,  varying  its  form  every  instant,  and,  as 
it  were,  unfol<Ong  its  substance  in  successive 
sheaths  of  fire,  and  scattering  lesser  meteors,  as 
tt  moved  alon^.  M^r  mother,  who  happened  to 
be  riding  behmd,  said  that,  even  at  tnat  awful 
moaient  (for  she  concluded  that  the  end  of  all 
thii^  was  at  hand),  she  was  irresistibly  struck 
with  my  father's  attitude.  He  had  raised  him- 
self £roiB  his  horse,  lifted  his  arm,  and  spread 
km  hand  towards  the  object  of  admiration  and 
terror,  and  appeared  transfixed  with  astonish- 
ment. 

Mr.  Crabbe  returned  from  thence  to  Belvoir, 
and  again  went  to  London  with  the  family  at  the 
ktSer  end  of  the  vear.  Being  now  in  circum- 
;  which  enabled  him  to  afford  himself  a 
'  of  those  spectacles  which  he  had  hitherto 
dned  from,  and  with  persons  who  invited 
ban  to  accompany  them,  he  went  occasionally  to 
the  theatres,  especially  to  see  Mrs.  Siddons.  Of 
her  talents  he  expressed,  of  course,  the  most  un- 
banmled  admiimtion ;  but  I  have  heard  him  also 
ipeak  of  Mrs.  Abinedon  and  Mrs.  Jordan  (the 
teer  especuJIy,  in  ue  character  of  Sir  Harry 
WDdur),  in  such  terms  at  proved  that  ho  fully 
sopreciaied  the  exquisite  grace,  and  then  un- 
mailed  excellenc^r,  of  those  comic  actresses. 
Beior  oo«  night  mtrodoced  by  Mr.  Thoroton 
inio  the  box  of  the  Prince  of  Wales's  equerries, 
his  royal  highness  inquired,  with  some  displea- 
flve,  who  he  was  that  had  so  intruded  there ; 
bat  hearing  it  was  the  poetical  chaplain  of  his 
frWnd  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  he  expressed  him- 
setf  aacofied,  and  a  short  time  after,  Mr.  Crabbe 
wm  presented  to  hb  royal  highness  by  his  noble 


Belore  the  end  of  the  year  1788,  it  was  fixed 


that  his  Grace  of  Rutland  should  soon  be  ap- 
pointed Ix>rd-Lieutenant  of  Ireland.  Had  the 
Chancellor's  livings,  which  Mr.  Crabbe  held, 
been  of  any  considerable  value,  he  would  no 
doubt  have  embraced  this  opportunity  to  retire 
and  settle ;  but  the  income  nerived  from  them 
was  very  trifling,  and,  as  it  happened,  no  pre- 
ferment on  the  Belvoir  list  was  then  vacant;  and 
therefore,  when  it  was  decided  that  he  should 
remain  on  this  side  the  l^hannel  and  marry,  the 
Duke  very  obligingly  invited  him  to  make  the 
castle  his  home,  till  something  permanent  could 
be  arranged.  At  puling,  the  Duke  presented 
him  with  a  portrait  of  rope,  by  Sir  Crodfrey 
Kneller,  and  assured  him  it  was  hb  intention  to 
place  him  in  an  eligible  situation  on  the  first 
opportunity.  He  little  thought  at  that  time 
(nis  Grace  being  by  but  a  few  months  his  senior) 
that  he  should  never  see  his  kind  and  noble 
patron  again. 

By  some  it  has  been  thought  remarkable  that 
Mr.  Crabbe,  recommended  to  the  Duke  of  Rut- 
land by  such  a  character  as  Mr.  Burke,  and 
afterwards  by  hb  own  reputation  and  conduct, 
should  not  have  accompanied  his  Grace  to  Dub- 
lin, and  finally  been  installed  in  a  dignitary's 
seat  in  some  Irish  cathedral.  Whether  he  had 
the  off*er  of  proceeding  to  Ireland  I  do  not  know, 
but  it  would  have  been  extremely  inconsbtent 
with  hb  strong  attachment  to  Miss  Elmy,  and 
hb  domestic  disposition  and  habits,  to  have  ac- 
cepted it ;  and  hb  irregular  education  was  an 
effectual  bar  to  any  very  high  preferment  in  the 
church.  That  he  should  not  desire  to  retain 
his  chapliuncy,  was  not  only  to  be  attributed  to 
hb  wbh  to  settie,  but  his  consciousness  that  he 
was  by  no  means  calculated  to  hold  such  an 
office.  In  fiict,  neither  nature  nor  circumstances 
had  qualified  him  for  it.  The  aristocracy  of 
genius  approaches  too  near  the  aristocracy  of 
station :  superiority  of  talent  b  apt,  without  in- 
tention, to  betray  occasional  presumption.  It 
is  true,  subserviency  would  be  always  despised ; 
but  a  cool,  collected  mind— never  thrown  off*  its 
guard — pleased  with  what  passes— entering  into 
the  interests  of  the  day,  but  never  betrayed  into 
enthusiasm, — b  an  indispensable  qualification 
for  that  station.  Mr.  Crabbe  could  never  con- 
ceal hb  feelings,  and  he  felt  strongly.  He  was 
not  a  stoic,  and  freedom  of  living  was  prevalent 
in  almost  all  large  establiahmentsof  that  period  ; 
and,  when  the  conversation  was  interesting,  he 
might  not  alwajrs  retire  as  early  as  prudence 
might  suggest;  nor,  perhaps,  did  he  at  all 
times  put  a  bridle  to  hb  tongue,  for  he  might 
feel  the  riches  of  hb  intellect  more  than  the 
poverty  of  hb  station.  It  is  also  probable  that, 
brought  up  in  the  warehouse  of  Slaughdcn,  and 
among  the  uneducated,  though  nature  had  given 
him  the  disposition  of  a  gentieman — the  polite- 
ness of  a  mild  and  Christian  spirit — he  may  at 
that  eariy  period  have  retained  some  repulsive 
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marks  of  the  degree  from  whence  he  had  so 
lately  risen  ;  he  could  hardly  have  acquired  all 
at  once  the  ease  and  self-possession  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.  I  must  also 
add,  that  although  he  owed  his  introduction  to 
Burke,  his  adherence,  however  mild,  to  the  Whig 
tenets  of  Burke's  party  may  not  have  much  grati* 
fied  the  circles  of  Belvoir. 

These  circumstances  will  easiljr  account  for 
his  not  accompanying  the  family  into  Ireland, 
without  supposing  the  least  neglect  or  unkind- 
ness  in  his  patrons,  or  any  insensibility  on  their 
part  to  his  sterling  merits :  on  the  contrary,  he 
never  ceased  to  receive  from  every  individual  of 
that  noble  house  the  strongest  testimonies  of 
their  regard ;  and  he  was  not  only  most  amply 
satisfied  with  the  favours  they  had  conferred, 
but  felt  a  strong  personal  attachment  to  the 
members  of  the  family  of  both  generations. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  Duke  embarked  for 
Ireland,  my  father  once  more  repaired  to  Suf- 
folk, and  hastened  to  Beccles  with  the  grateful 
intelligence  that  he  was  at  length  entitled,  with- 
out imprudence,  to  claim  the  long-pledged  hand 
of  Miss  Elmy. 


CHAPTER  VI. 

1784-1792. 

Mr.  Oabbe  murim— H«  resides  sacoessively  stBeWoir  Outle, 
at  his  Corscy  of  SCathern,  and  at  his  Rsetory  of  Muston— 
Increase  of  his  Family— Publication  of  **  TTie  Newspaper  " 
— Visits  and  Journeys— His  mode  of  life,  Ooenpations,  and 
Amusements. 

Ik  the  month  of  December,  1783,  my  father  and 
mother  were  married  in  the  chureh  of  Beccles, 
by  the  Rev.  Peter  Routh,  father  to  the  learned 
and  venerable  president  of  Magdalen  College, 
Oxford.  Shortly  after,  they  took  up  their  resi- 
dence in  the  apartments  destined  for  their  use, 
at  Belvoir  Castle;  but,  although  there  were 
many  obvious  advantages  to  a  couple  of  narrow 
income  in  this  position,  and  although  the  noble 
owner  of  the  seat  had  given  the  most  strict 
orders  that  their  convenience  should  be  con- 
sulted in  ever^  possible  manner  by  his  servants, 
it  was  soon  iound  to  be  a  disagreeable  thing  to 
inhabit  the  house,  and  be  attended  by  the  do- 
mestics, of  an  absent  family ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe, 
before  a  year  and  a  half  bad  elapsed,  took  the 
neighbouring  curacy  of  Stathern,  and  trans- 
ferred himself  to  the  humble  parsonage  attached 
to  that  office,  in  the  village  of  the  same  name. 
A  child  bom  to  my  parents,  while  still  at  Bel* 
voir,  survived  but  a  few  hours ;  their  next,  the 
writer  of  these  pages,  saw  the  light  at  Stathern, 
in  November,  1786.  They  continued  to  reside 
in  thb  obscure  parsonage  for  four  years ;  during 
which  two  more  children  were  added  to  their 
houaehold,— John  Crabbe,  so  long  the  afiection- 


ate  and  unwearied  assistant  of  his  father  in  hi^ 
latter  days  (born  in  1787), — and  a  daughter 
(born  in  1789),  who  died  in  infancy. 

Of  these  four  years,  my  father  often  said  they 
were,  on  the  whole,  the  very  happiest  in  bis  lite. 
My  mother  and  he  could  now  ramble  together 
at  their  ease,  amidst  the  rich  woods  of  Belvoir, 
without  any  of  the  painful  feelings  which  had 
before  chequered  his  enjovment  of  the  place :  at 
home,  a  garden  afforded  him  healthful  exercise 
and  unfailing  amusement ;  and  his  situation  as  a 
curate  prevented  him  from  being  drawn  intc 
any  sort  of  unpleasant  disputes  with  the  vilUgrn 
about  him.  His  great  resource  and  employment 
was,  I  believe,  from  the  first,  the  study  of  na 
tural  history:  he  cultivated  botany,  especially 
that  of  the  grasses,  with  insatiable  ardour.  En 
tomology  was  another  especial  favourite ;  and  hi 
gradually  made  himself  expert  in  some  branche 
of  geological  science  also.  He  copied  with  hi 
own  hand  several  expensive  works  on  such  sub 
jects,  of  which  his  situation  could  only  uermi 
him  to  obtam  a  temporary  loan;  and,  thougl 
manual  dexterity  was  never  his  forte,  he  evei 
drew  and  coloured  after  the  prints  in  some  c 
these  books  with  tolerable  success :  but  thb  soi 
of  labour,  he,  af^r  a  little  while,  discontinued 
as  an  unprofitable  waste  of  time.  I  may  als 
add,  that,  in  accordance  with  the  usual  habits  < 
the  clergy  then  resident  in  the  vale  of  Bclvoii 
he  made  some  efforts  to  become  a  sportsman ;  bi 
he  wanted  precision  of  eye  and  hand  to  use  tii 
gun  with  success.  As  to  coursing,  the  cry  < 
the  first  hare  he  saw  killed,  struck  nim  as  so  jih 
the  wail  of  an  infant,  that  he  turned  heart-sic 
from  the  spot :  and,  in  a  word,  although  M 
Crabbe  dic^  for  a  season,  make  bis  appearon< 
now  and  then  in  a  garb  which  none  that  kne 
him  in  his  latter  days  could  ever  have  auspecti 
him  of  assuming,  the  velveteen  jacket  and  « 
its  appurtenances  were  soon  laid  aside  for  ever 

H^  had  another  employment,  which,  indee 
he  never  laid  aside  until,  many  years  after  th 
time,  he  became  the  rector  of  a  populous  tow 
At  Stathern,  and  at  all  his  successive  count 
residences,  my  father  continued  to  practise  i 
original  profession  among  such  poor  people 
chose  to  solicit  his  aid.  The  contents  of  I 
medicine  chest,  and,  among  the  rest,  cordia 
were  ever  at  their  service :  he  grudged  no  p< 
sonal  fatigue  to  attend  the  sick-bed  of  the  p( 
sant,  in  the  double  capacity  of  physi<nmQ  a 
priest ;  and  had  often  great  difficulty  in  circu 
scribing  hb  practice  strictly  within  the  limits 
the  poor,  for  the  farmers  would  willingly  hs 
been  attended  eratb  also.  On  some  oocftsioi 
he  was  obliged  to  act  even  as  accoucheur, 
cannot  quit  thb  matter  without  obaervio^,  tl 
I  have  heard  it  said,  by  persons  who  had  n 
my  father  in  humble  abodes  of  diatreaa,  tfa 
however  nature  might  have  disqualified  him 
the  art  of  a  surgeon,  he  exhimied  •  mgw 
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which,  under  better  drcumstanoei,  might  have 
eooducted  him  to  no  mean  rank  as  a  physician. 

In  Uie  course  of  1784,  my  father  contributed 
•  brief  memoir  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  to  the 
Annual  Register,  published  by  his  friend,  Mr. 
Dodaley ;  uid  in  1786  he  appeared  again  as  a 
poet.  **  The  Newspaper,"  then  published,  was 
considered  as  in  all  respects  of  the  same  class 
and  merits  with  **  The  Library ;"  and  the  au- 
thor was  anew  encourased  by  the  critics,  and 
by  the  opinions  of  Mr.  Burke  and  others  of  his 
eminent  friends  in  London.  Yet,  successful  as 
hk  poetical  career  had  been,  and  highly  flatter- 
ing as  was  the  reception  which  his  works  had 
procured  him  in  the  polished  circles  of  life,  if  we 
except  a  yalueless  sermon  put  forth  on  the 
death  of  his  patron,  the  Duke  of  Rutland,  in 
1787,  and  a  cnapter  on  the  Natural  History  of 
the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  which  he  contributed  to 
Mr.  Nichols's  account  of  Leicestershire,  shortly 
alterwards,  he,  from  this  time,  withdrew  entirely 
firooi  the  public  view.  His  **  Parish  Register^* 
waa  published  at  the  interval  of  twenty-two  yean 
aAer  **The  Newspaper;"  and,  from  his  thirty- 
fifst  jrear  to  his  filtv-second,  he  buried  himself 
oompletely  in  the  obscurity  of  domestic  and  vil- 
lage life,  hardly  catching,  from  time  to  time,  a 
ongle  eltmpse  of  the  brilliant  society  in  which 
he  bad  for  a  season  been  welcomed,  and  gra- 
daally  forgotten  as  a  Uving  author  by  the  public, 
who  only,  generally  speaking,  continued  to  be 
aoqoainted  with  the  name  of  Crabbe  from  the 
extended  circulation  of  certain  striking  passages 
IB  his  early  poems,  through  their  admission  into 
*«  The  Elegant  Extracts.*'^  It  might,  under  such 
cireumstances,  excite  little  surprise,  if  I  should 
skip  hastily  over  the  whole  interval  from  1785 
Id  1807 — or  even  down  to  my  father's  sixtieth 
year  (1813),  when  he  at  last  reappeared  in 
the  metropolb,  and  figured  as  a  member  of 
variooB  literary  institutions  there,  and  among  the 
fiMs,  as  they  are  called,  of  fashionable  life ; — 
bnt  I  feel  that,  in  doing  so,  I  should  be  guilty 
of  a  grave  omission ;  and  I  hope  the  son  of  such 
s  fiithrr  will  be  pardoned  for  desiring  to  dwell  a 
fictle  on  him  as  he  appeared  in  those  relations 
wtkicfa  are  the  especial  test  of  moral  worth — 
which,  if  well  sustained,  can  impart  a  brightness 
•o  the  highest  intellectual  reputation,  and  which 
<iv«U  on  my  memorv  as  afibrding  the  most  esti- 
aalife  traits  of  his  character. 

XoC  long  after  his  marriage,  in  passing  through 
Loikm,  on  his  way  to  visit  bis  livings  in  Dor- 
fltthire,  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  presenting  his 
wile  ID  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Burke,  when  he  and  she 
rxpet fenced  the  kmdest  reception ;  but  this  was 
mif  a  casual  glimpse  of  his  illustrious  friend.  I 
believe  mj  &Uier  offiered  him  the  dedication  of 
**  The  Newspaper,"  as  well  as  of  some  of  his 
earlier  pnblieatiOQs ;  but  that  great  man,  proba- 
bly fron  modesty,  declined  anything  of  this 
and  aa  for  Dr.  Johnson,  who,  no  doubt, 


must  have  been  the  next  in  his  view,  that  giant 
of  literature  was  by  this  time  lost  to  the  world. 
In  Dorsetshire,  they  were  hospitably  received 
by  Mr.  Baker,  once  a  candidate  for  tmit  county ; 
and  they  returned  charmed  with  their  excursion, 
yet  resumed  with  undiminished  zest  the  enjoy- 
ment of  their  own  quiet  little  parsonage. 

Never,  indeed,  was  any  man  more  fitted  for 
domestic  life  than  my  father ;  and,  but  for  cir- 
cumstances not  under  his  control— especially 
the  delicate  state  of  health  into  which  my  mo- 
ther ere  long  declined — I  am  sure  no  man 
would  have  enjoyed  a  larger  share  of  every  sort 
of  domestic  happiness.  His  attachment  to  his 
family  was  boundless ;  but  his  contentment  under 
a  long  temporary  oblivion  may  a!so,  in  great 
part,  be  accounted  for,  by  the  unwearied  acti- 
vity of  his  mind.  As  the  chief  characteristic  of 
his  heart  was  benevolence,  so  that  of  his  mind 
was  a  buoyant  exuberance  of  thought  and  per- 
petual exercise  of  intellect.  Thus  he  baa  an 
mexbaustible  resource  within  himself,  and  never 
for  a  moment,  I  may  say,  suffered  under  that 
ennui  which  drives  so  many  from  solitude  to  the 
busy  search  for  notoriety.  I  can  safely  assert, 
that,  from  the  earliest  time  I  recollect  him, 
down  to  the  fifth  or  sixth  year  before  his  death, 
I  never  saw  him  (unless  in  company)  seated  in 
a  chair,  enjoying  what  is  called  a  lounge — that 
is  to  say,  doing  nothing.  Out  of  doora  he  had 
always  some  object  in  view— a  flower,  or  a 
pebble,  or  his  note-book,  in  his  hand ;  and  in 
the  house,  if  he  was  not  writing,  he  was  read- 
ing. He  read  aloud  very  often,  even  when 
walking,  or  seated  by  the  side  of  his  wife,  in 
the  huge  old  fashioned  one-horse  chaise,  heavier 
than  a  modem  chariot,  in  which  they  usually 
were  conveyed  in  their  little  excursions,  and  the 
conduct  of  which  he,  from  awkwardness  and 
absence  of  mind,  prudently  relinquished  to  my 
mother  on  all  occasions.  Some  may  be  surprised 
to  hear  me  speak  of  his  writing  so  much ;  but 
the  fact  is,  tnat  though  he  for  so  many  yeara 
made  no  fresh  appeal  to  the  public  voice,  he  was 
all  that  time  busily  engaged  in  composition. 
Numberless  were  the  manuscripts  wnich  he 
completed ;  and  not  a  few  of  them  were  never 
destined  to  see  the  light.  I  can  well  remember 
more  than  one  grand  incremation— not  in  the 
chimney,  for  the  bulk  of  paper  to  be  consumed 
would  nave  endangered  the  house — but  in  the 
open  air—  and  with  what  glee  his  children  vied 
in  assistinof  him,  stirring  up  the  fire,  and  bring- 
ing him  Iresh  loads  ot  the  fuel  as  fast  as  their 
little  legs  would  enable  them.  What  the  various 
works  thus  destroyed  treated  of,  I  cannot  tell ; 
but  among  them  was  an  Essay  on  Botany  in 
English :  which,  after  he  had  made  great  pro- 
gress ill  it,  my  father  laid  aside,  in  consequence 
merely,  I  believe,  of  the  remonstrances  of  the 
late  Mr.  Davies,  vice-master  of  Trinity  College, 
Cambridge,  with  whom  he  had  become  casufuly 
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ftcquainted,  and  who,  though  little  tinged  with 
academical  peculiarities,  could  not  stomach  the 
notion  of  degrading  such  a  science  by  treating  of 
it  in  a  modem  language. 

My  father  used  to  say  that,  had  this  treatise 
come  out  at  the  time  when  his  friend  arrested  its 
progress,  he  mieht  perhaps  have  had  the  honour 
of  being  considered  as  the  first  discoverer  of 
more  than  one  addition  to  the  British  Flora, 
since  those  days  introduced  to  notice,  classed  and 
named,  by  other  naturalists.  I  remember  his 
mentioning,  as  one  instance,  the  humble  trefoil, 
now  known  as  the  TrifoUum  mffbcatttm.  But, 
even  if  Mr.  Crabbe  had  sent  no  **  Parish  Re- 
gister" before  him,  when  he,  after  his  long 
retirement,  reappeared  in  the  upper  walks  of 
life,  there  woula  nave  been  no  possibility  of  sus- 
pecting that  his  village  exbtence  had  been  one 
of  intellectual  torpor.  He  mixed,  on  that  occa- 
sion, with  a  much  wider  circle  than  that  to  which 
Burke  introduced  him ;  and  it  was  obvious  to  the 
few  who  could  compare  what  he  then  was  with 
what  he  had  been  on  his  first  dibut,  that  all 
his  social  feelings  had  been  quickened,  all  his 
mental  powers  expanded  and  strengthened,  in 
the  interval  that  had  passed.  Why,  such  being 
the  case,  he  for  so  great  a  period  of  his  life 
remained  unmoved  by  the  stimuli  of  reputation 
or  money,  or  the  pleasure  of  select  society,  is  a 
question  which  will  never,  I  suppose,  be  quite 
satisfactorily  answered. 

It  was,  I  think,  in  the  summer  of  1787,  that 
m^  father  was  seized,  one  fine  summer's  day, 
with  so  intense  a  longing  to  see  the  sea,  from 
which  he  had  never  before  been  so  long  absent, 
that  he  mounted  his  horse,  rode  alone  to  the 
coast  of  Lincolnshire,  sixty  miles  from  hb  house, 
dipped  in  the  waves  that  washed  the  beach  of 
Alaborough,  and  returned  to  Stathem. 

During  my  father's  residence  here,  and  also 
at  his  other  cx)untiy  places,  he  very  rarely  either 
paid  or  received  visits,  except  in  hb  clerical  ca- 
pacity ;  but  there  was  one  friend  whose  expand- 
ing versatility  of  mind  and  nire  colloquial  talents 
made  him  a  most  welcome  vbiter  at  Stathem— 
and  he  was  a  very  firequent  one.  I  allude  to 
Dr.  Edmund  Cartwright,  a  poet  and  a  mecha- 
nbt  of  no  small  eminence,  who  at  thb  period 
was  the  incumbent  of  Goadby,  and  occasionally 
lived  there,  though  hb  principal  residence  was 
at  Doncaster,  where  vast  machmet  were  worked 
under  hb  direction.  Few  persons  could  tell  a 
good  story  so  well ;  no  man  could  make  more  of 
a  trite  one.  I  can  just  remember  him — the 
porti;^,  dignified,  old  genUeman  of  the  last  ge- 
neration— grave  and  polite,  but  full  of  humour 
and  spirit  In  the  summer  of  1787,  my  father 
and  mother  paid  Dr.  Cartwright  a  vbit  at  Don- 
caster;  but  when  she  entered  the  vast  building, 
full  of  engines  thundering  with  reststleas  power, 
yet  under  the  apparent  manasement  of  children, 
the  bare  idea  of  the  inevitaue  haard  attendant 


on  such  stupendous  undertakings,  quite  overcami 
her  feelings,  and  she  burst  into  tears.  Oi 
their  retum,  Mrs.  Elmv  paid  them  a  visit,  iuh 
remained  for  some  months  with  them.  My  mo 
ther's  mother  was  a  calm,  composed,  cbeerfu 
old  lady,  such  as  all  admire,  and  as  grandchildrei 
adore.  She  had  suffered  many  heavy  afflictions 
and  had  long  made  it  her  aim  to  suppress  al 
violent  emotions ;  and  she  succeeded,  u  perfec 
serenity  of  appearance,  and  the  ultimate  agi 
of  ninety-two,  be  fair  indications  of  the  peao 
within. 

In  October  of  the  same  year  occurred  a  mos 
unexpected  event,  to  which  I  have  already  al 
luded— the  untimely  death  of  the  Duke  of  Hut 
land,  at  the  vice-regal  palace,  in  Ireland.  M^ 
father  had  a  strong  personal  regard  for  hi 
Grace,  and  grieved  sincerely  for  the  loss  of  i 
kind  and  condescending  friend.  Had  be  che 
rished  ambitious  views,  he  might  have  erievei 
for  himself  too.  I  have  stated,  that  the  Duke' 
dbposition  was  generous  and  social :  these  trut 
meeting  the  spirit  of  the  Irish,  whom  it  was  hi 
wbh  to  attach,  and  the  customs  of  that  perioi 
unhappily  tempting  him  to  prolonged  festivity 
he  became  a  prey  to  an  attack  of  fever ;  and  tb 
medical  attendants  were  said  to  have  overiooke 
that  nice  point,  in  inflammatory  cases,  where  re 
duction  should  cease.  He  was  only  in  th 
thirty-fifth  year  of  his  age ;  leaving  a  young  an 
lovely  widow,  with  six  children,  the  eldest  i 
his  ninth  year.  Hb  remains  were  brought  i 
Bel  voir  Castle,  to  be  interred  in  the  family  \%m 
at  Bottesford,  and  my  fiither,  of  course,  was  pn 
sent  at  the  melancholy  solemnity. 

The  widowed  Duchess  did  not  foi^get  the  f^i 
tSgi  of  her  lamented  husband :  kindly  desiroi 
of  retaining  him  in  the  neighbourhood,  she  gai 
him  a  letter  to  the  Lord  Chancellor,  earaestl 
requesting  him  to  exchange  the  two  small  li 
ings  Mr.  Crabbe  held  in  Dorsetshire  for  two  • 
superior  value  in  the  vale  of  Belvoir.  My  fatbi 
proceeded  to  London,  but  was  not,  on  thb  occ 
sion,  very  courteously  received  by  Lord  Thurlo* 
**  No,"  he  growled ;  "  by  G— d,  1  will  not  i 
thb  for  any  man  in  England."  But  he  did  i 
nevertheless,  for  a  woman  in  England.  Tl 
good  Duchess,  on  arriving  in  town,  waited  < 
him  personally,  to  renew  her  request ;  and  i 
yielded.  My^  father,  having  passed  the  neo 
sar^  examination  at  Lambeth,  recei^-ed  a  dbpe 
sation  from  the  Archbbhop,  and  became  rect 
of  Muston,  in  Leicestershire,  and  the  noighboi 
ing  parish  of  Allington,  in  Lincolnshire. 

It  was  on  the  25tii  of  February,  1789,  t) 
Mr.  Crabbe  left  Stathem,  and  brought  his 
mily  to  the  parsonage  of  Muston.  Sooq  af 
thb  his  father  died.  My  grand&tlier,  ao 
after  my  grandmother's  death,  had  inanr 
again;  and  his  new  wife  bringing  home  w 
her  several  children  by  a  former  nuabandy  1 
house  bocamo  still  more  uncomfortable  than 
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luicl  (or  amy  yean  before  been  to  the  members 
of  his  own  family.  It  was  on  the  appearance  of 
these  strangers  that  my  uncle  William,  the  hero 
of  the  **  Parting  Hour,"  went  to  sea,  never  to 
return.  For  many  years,  the  old  man's  habits 
had  been  undermining  hb  health ;  but  his  end 
was  sudden. 

I  am  now  arriyed  at  that  period  of  my  father's 
life,  when  I  became  conscious  of  eiistence ; 
when,  if  the  happiness  I  experienced  was  not 
quite  perfect,  tnere  was  only  alloy  enough  to 
make  it  felt  the  more.  The  reader  himself  will 
judge  what  must  hare  been  the  lot  of  a  child  of 
sura  parents — how  indulgence  and  fondness  were 
mingled  with  care  and  solicitude. 

What  a  pity  it  seems  that  the  poignant  feelings 
of  early  TOttth  should  ever  be  blunted,  and,  as  it 
were,  abeorbed  in  the  interests  of  manhood ; 
that  they  cannot  remain,  topther  with  the 
stranger  stimuli  of  mature  passions — passions  so 
liable  to  make  Uie  heart  ultimately  selfish  and 
cold.  It  is  true,  no  one  could  endure  the 
tbooffhts  of  remaining  a  child  for  ever;  but  with 
aQ  that  we  gain,  as  we  advance,  some  of  the 
hatf  and  better  spirit  of  the  mind  appears  to 
evaporate ;  seldom  do  we  again  feel  tliose  acute 
and  innocent  impressions,  which  recalling  for  a 
nMNDent,  one  could  almost  err  to  retain.  Now 
and  then,  under  peculiar  circumstances,  this 
joathftil  tenderness  of  feeling  does  return,  when 
the  spirits  are  depressed  either  by  fatigue  or 
lUness,  or  some  other  softening  circumstance ; 
■ad  then,  especiallv  if  we  should  happen  to  hear 
aooM  pleasing  melody,  even  chimes  or  distant 
beils,  a  flood  of  early  remembrances  and  warm 
aftcdoQS  flows  into  the  mind,  and  we  dwell  on 
tke  past  with  the  fondest  resret ;  for  such  scenes 
sre  never  to  return :  yet,  Siough  piunful,  these 
inpiessions  are  ever  mingled  with  delight ;  we 
are  tenacious  of  their  duration,  and  feel  the 
better  for  the  transient  susceptibility : — indeed 
transient ;  for  soon  the  music  ceases,  the  fatigue 
to  rest,  tlie  mind  recovers  its  strength, 
straightway  all  is  (to  such  salutary  sen- 
i)  cold  and  insensible  as  marble.  Surelv 
tbe  most  delightful  ideas  one  could  connect  with 
Una  soblonary  state  would  be  a  union  of  these 
vivid  impressions  of  infancy  with  the  warmth 
■mI  parity  of  passion  in  early  youth,  and  the 
jadgHient  of  maturity : — perhaps  such  a  union 
SH(|kt  fointly  shadow  the  blesseaness  that  may  be 
kcmfter. 

How  deligfatfol  is  it  to  recall  the  innocent 
foefinga  of  unbounded  love,  confidence,  and 
respect,  asMdated  with  my  earliest  visions  of 
my  parents.  They  appeared  to  their  children  not 
only  good,  but  free  trom  any  taint  of  the  cor- 
iifition  eooimon  to  our  nature ;  and  such  was 
the  fltreDgth  of  the  impressions  then  received, 
ttttt  hardly  could  subsequent  experience  ever 
caable  our  Judgments  to  modify  them.  Many  a 
bappj  and  indulged  child  has,  no  doubt,  partaken 


in  the  same  fond  exaggeration ;  but  ours  surely 
had  every  thing  to  excuse  it. 

Always  visiblpr  happy  in  the  happiness  of  others, 
especially  of  children,  our  father  entered  into  all 
our  pleasures,  and  soothed  and  cheered  us  in  all 
our  little  griefs  with  such  overflowing  tenderness, 
that  it  was  no  wonder  we  almost  worshipped 
him.  My  first  recollection  of  him  is  or  his 
canying  me  up  to  his  private  room  to  prayers,  in 
the  summer  evenings,  about  sunset,  and  rewuti- 
ing  my  silence  and  attention  afterwards  with  a 
view  of  the  flower-earden  through  his  prism. 
Then  I  recall  the  delight  it  was  to  me  to  be 
permitted  to  sleep  with  him  during  a  confine- 
ment of  my  mother's, — how  I  longed  for  tlie 
morning,  because  then  he  would  be  sure  to  tell 
me  some  fairy  tale,  of  his  own  invention,  all 
sparkling  with  gold  and  diamonds,  magic  foun- 
tains and  enchanted  princesses.  In  the  eye  of 
memory  I  can  still  see  him  as  he  was  at  that  period 
of  his  life, — his  fatherly  countenance,  unmixed 
with  any  of  the  less  loveable  expressions  that,  in 
too  many  faces,  obscure  that  character — but  pre- 
eminently/b/A^r/y  ;  conveying  the  ideas  of  kind- 
ness, intellect,  and  purity ;  his  manner  grave, 
manly,  and  cheerful,  m  unison  with  his  high  and 
open  forehead :  his  very  attitudes,  whether  as  he 
sat  absorbed  in  the  arrangement  of  his  minerals, 
shells,  and  insects— or  as  he  laboured  in  his 
garden  until  his  naturally  pale  complexion  ac- 
quired a  tinge  of  fresh  healthy  red ;  or  as, 
coming  lightly  towards  us  with  some  unexpected 
present,  his  smile  of  indescribable  benevolence 
spoke  exultation  in  the  foretaste  of  our  rap- 
tures. 

But  I  think,  even  earlier  than  these  are  my 
first  recollections  of  my  mother.  I  think  the 
very  earliest  is  of  her  as  combing  my  hair  one 
evening,  by  the  light  of  the  fire,  which  hardly 
broke  the  long  shadows  of  the  room,  and  singing 
the  plaindve  air  of  *'  Kitty  Fell,"  till,  though  1 
could  not  have  been  more  than  three  years  old, 
the  melody  found  its  way  into  my  heart,  and  the 
tears  dropped  down  so  profusely  that  I  was  ^lad 
the  darkness  concealed  them.  How  mysterious 
is  shame  without  guilt  1 

There  are  few  situations  on  earth  more  en- 
viable than  that  of  a  child  on  his  first  journey 
with  indulgent  parents ;  there  is  perpetual  excite- 
ment and  novelty, — '*  omne  ignotum  pro  mag- 
mytoo,"— and  at  the  same  time  a  perfect  freedom 
from  care.  This  blessed  ignorance  of  limits  and 
boundaries,  and  absence  of  all  forecast,  form  the 
very  charm  of  the  enchantment;  each  town 
appears  indefinitely  vast,  each  day  as  if  it  were 
never  to  have  a  dose :  no  dedine  of  any  kind 
being  dreamt  of,  the  present  is  enjoyed  in  a  way 
wholly  impossible  with  those  who  have  a  long 
past  to  remember,  and  a  dark  future  to  antici- 
pate. Never  can  I  forget  my  first  excursion 
into  Snfiblk,  in  company  with  my  parents.  It 
was  in  the  month  of  September,  1790— (shortly 
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after  my  mother  had  recovered  from  her  confine- 
ment with  her  fourth  son,  Edmund  Crabbe,  who 
died  in  his  sixth  year), — that,  dr^sed  in  my 
firvt  suit  of  boy's  clothes  (and  that  scarlet),  in 
the  height  of  a  delicious  season,  I  was  mounted 
beside  them  in  their  huge  old  gig,  and  visited 
the  scenes  and  the  persons  familiar  to  me,  from 
my  earliest  nursery  days,  in  their  conversation 
and  anecdotes.  Sometimes,  as  we  proceeded,  my 
father  read  aloud;  sometimes  ho  left  us  for  a 
while  to  botanise  amonr  the  hedgerows,  and 
returned  with  some  unsigntly  weed  or  bunch  of 
moss,  to  him  precious.  Then,  in  the  evening, 
when  we  had  reached  our  inn,  the  happy  child, 
instead  of  being  sent  early  as  usual  to  bed,  was 
permitted  to  stretch  himself  on  the  carpet,  while 
the  reading  was  resumed,  blendine  with  sounds 
which,  from  novelty,  appeared  delightful, — the 
buzzing  of  the  bar,  the  rattling  of  wheels,  the 
horn  of  the  mail-coach,  the  gay  clamour  of  the 
streets — evenrthing  to  excite  and  astonish,  in 
the  midst  of  safety  and  repose.  My  fathers 
countenance  at  sucli  moments  is  still  before  me ; 
— with  what  gentle  sympathy  did  he  seem  to 
enjoy  the  happiness  of  childhood ! 

On  the  third  day  we  reached  Farham,  and  I 
was  introduced  to  a  set  of  manners  and  customs, 
of  which  there  remains,  perhaps,  no  counterpart 
in  the  present  day.  My  great-unde*s  establish- 
ment was  that  of  the  tirst-rate  yeoman  of  that 
period — the  Yeoman  that  already  began  to  be 
styled  by  courtesy  an  Esquire.  Mr.  Tovell 
might  possess  an  estate  of  some  eight  hundred 
pounds  per  annum,  a  portion  of  which  be  himself 
cultivated.  Educatea  at  a  mercantile  school,  he 
often  said  of  himself,  *^  Ja<;k  will  never  make  a 
gentleman  ;*'  yet  he  had  a  native  dignity  of  mind 
and  of  manners,  which  might  have  enabled  him 
to  pass  muster  in  that  character  with  any  but  very 
fastidious  critics.  His  house  was  large,  and  the 
surrounding  moat,  the  rookery,  the  ancient  dove- 
cot, and  the  well-stored  fishponds,  were  such  as 
might  have  suited  a  gentleman's  seat  of  some 
consequence ;  but  one  side  of  the  house  imme- 
diately overlooked  a  farm-yard,  full  of  all  sorts 
of  domestic  animals,  and  the  scene  of  constant 
bustle  and  noise.  On  entering  the  house,  there 
was  nothing  at  first  sight  to  remind  one  of  the 
farm:— a  spacious  hall,  paved  with  black  and 
white  marble,— at  one  extremity  a  very  hand- 
some drawing-room,  and  at  the  other  a  fine  old 
staircase  of  black  oak,  polished  till  it  was  as 
slippeiy  as  ice,  and  having  a  chime-dock  and  a 
barrel-organ  on  its  landing-places.  But  this 
drawinff-room,  a  corresponding  dining-parlour, 
and  a  handsome  sleeping  apartment  up  stairs, 
were  all  tabooed  ground,  and  mode  use  of  on 
great  and  solemn  occasions  only — such  as  rent- 
days,  and  an  occasional  visit  with  which  Mr. 
Tovell  was  honoured  by  a  neighbouring  peer. 
At  all  other  times  the  iamil^  and  their  visiters 
lived  entirely  in  the  old-fiishioned  kitchen  along 


with  the  servants.  My  great-uncle  occupied  ao 
arm-chair,  or,  in  attacks  of  gout,  a  couch  on  one 
side  of  a  large  open  chimney.  Mrs.  Tovell  sat 
at  a  small  table,  on  which,  in  the  evening,  stood 
one  small  candle,  in  on  iron  candlestick,  plying 
her  needle  by  the  feeble  glimmer,  surrounded 
by  her  maids,  all  busy  at  the  same  employment; 
but  in  winter  a  noble  block  of  wood,  sometimes 
the  whole  circumference  of  a  pollard,  threw  its 
comfortable  warmth  and  cheerful  blaze  over  the 
apartment 

At  a  very  early  hour  in  the  morning,  the 
alarum  called  the  maids,  and  their  mistress  also ; 
and  if  the  former  were  tardy,  a  louder  alarum, 
and  more  formidable,  was  heard  chiding  the 
delay — not  that  scolding  was  peculiar  to  any 
occasion,  it  regularly  ran  on  through  all  the  day, 
like  bells  on  harness,  in  spiriting  the  work, 
whether  it  were  done  ill  or  well.  After  the 
important  business  of  the  dairy,  and  a  hasty 
breakfast,  their  respective  employments  were 
again  resumed  ;  that  which  the  mistress  took  for 
her  especial  privilege  being  the  scrubbbg  of 
the  floors  of  the  state  apartments.  A  new 
servant,  i^orant  of  her  presumption,  was  found 
one  morning  on  her  knees,  hard  at  work  oo  the 
floor  of  one  of  these  preserves,  and  was  thus 
addressed  by  her  mistress : — **  You  wash  such 
floors  as  these  ?  Give  me  the  brush  this  instant, 
and  troop  to  the  scullery  and  wash  that,  madam  1 

As  true  as  G — d  *s  in  heaven,  here 

comes  Lord  Rochford,  to  call  on  Mr.  Tovell. — 
Here,  take  my  mantle  (a  blue  woollen  apron), 
and  I  '11  go  to  the  doorl 

If  the  sacred  apartments  had  not  been  opened, 
the  family  dined  on  this  wise ; — the  heads  seated 
in  the  kitchen  at  an  old  table;  the  farm-men 
standing  in  the  adjoining  scullery,  door  open — 
the  female  servants  at  a  side  table,  called  a 
bouier; — with  the  principals,  at  the  table,  per- 
chance some  travelling  rat-catcher,  or  tinker,  or 
farrier,  or  an  occasional  gardener  in  bis  shirt- 
sleeves, his  face  probably  streaming  with  perspU 
ration.  My  fatner  well  describes.  In  •*  The 
Widow's  Tale,"  my  mother's  situation,  when 
living  in  her  younger  days  at  Farham : — 

**  Bat  when  th«  mra  bedde  their  station  took. 
Th«  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook  ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
FlU'd  with  hage  balls  of  ftrinaoeous  food ; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline  I  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen . 
When  ftom  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  eopious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new  ; 
When  the  coane  cloth  site  saw,  with  many  a  atain, 
.Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again  ; 
She  could  not  breathe,  but,  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Kein'd  the  fkir  neck,  and  ^ut  the  offended  e>*e ; 
8he  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  flue. 
And  wondered  much  to  see  tlie  ereatmm  dine." 

On  ordinary  days,  when  the  dinner  was  ovc»r, 
the  fire  replenished,  the  kitchen  sandc*d  juid 
lightly  swept  over  in  waves,  mistress  and  maids. 
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taking  off  their  slioes,  retired  to  their  chambers 
for  a  nap  of  one  hour  to  the  minute.  The  dogs 
and  cats  commenced  their  siesta  b^  the  fire. 
Mr.  Tof  ell  dozed  in  his  chair,  and  no  nobe  was 
beard,  except  the  melancholy  and  monotonous 
cooing  of  a  turtle-dove,  varied,  however,  by  the 
thrill  treble  of  a  canary.  After  the  hour  had 
expired,  the  active  part  of  the  family  were  on 
the  alert,  the  bottles  (Mr.  Toveirs  tea  equipage) 
|>laced  on  the  table ;  and  as  if  by  instinct  some 
old  acquaintance  would  glide  in  for  the  evening's 
carousal,  and  then  another,  and  another.  If 
four  or  five  arrived,  the  punchbowl  was  taken 
down,  and  emptied  and  filled  again.  But,  who- 
ever came,  it  was  comparatively  a  dull  even- 
ing, unless  two  especial  Knights  Companions 
were  of  the  party ; — one  was  a  jolly  old  farmer, 
with  much  of  the  person  and  humour  of  Falstafi^, 
a  hce  as  rosy  as  brandy  could  make  it,  and  an 
eye  teeming  with  subdued  merriment;  for  he 
had  that  prime  quality  of  a  joker,  superficial 
gnritv : — the  other  was  a  relative  of  the  family, 
a  voaithv  yeoman,  middle-aged,  thin,  and  rous- 
cntar.  He  was  a  bachelor,  and  famed  for  his 
indiacriminate  attachment  to  all  who  bore  the 
name  of  woman, — youug  or  aged,  clean  or  dirty, 
a  hdy  or  a  gipsy,  it  mattered  not  to  him ;  all 
were  equally  admired.  He  had  peopled  the 
village  green ;  and  it  was  remarked,  that,  who- 
ever was  the  motlier,  the  children  mi^ht  be  re- 
cogniaed  in  an  instant  to  belong  to  him.  Such 
was  the  strength  of  his  constitution,  that,  though 
be  seldom  went  to  bed  sober,  he  retained  a  clear 
ey«  and  stentorian  voice  to  his  eightieth  year, 
tad  coursed  when  he  was  ninety.  He  some- 
tncs  rendered  the  colloquies  over  the  bowl  pe- 
cufiarly  piquant ;  and  so  soon  as  his  voice  began 
to  be  elevated,  one  or  two  of  the  inmates,  niv 
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and  mother  for  example,  withdrew 
Mn.  Tovell  into  her  own  nmctum  sanctorum ; 
fast  1,  not  being  supposed  capable  of  under- 
ftandtng  much  of  what  might  be  said,  was 
allowed  to  linger  on  the  skirts  of  the  i'estive 
circle ;  and  the  servants,  being  considered  much 
Bi  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  animals  dozing 
en  the  beartn,  remained,  to  have  the  full  benefit 
of  cfaeir  wit,  neither  producing  the  slightest 
lertraiat,  nor  feeling  it  themselves. 

After  we  had  spent  some  weeks  amidst  this 
priaidve  set,  we  proceeded  to  Aldborough, 
where  we  were  received  with  the  most  cordial 
wekoiAe  by  ror  father's  sister  and  her  worthy 
hnsband^  Mr.  Sparkes.  How  well  do  I  remem- 
ber that  monung! — my  father  watching  the 
effect  of  the  first  view  of  the  sea  on  my  counte- 
naoee,  the  tempered  jovfulness  of  his  manner 
when  he  carried  me  in  his  arms  to  the  verge  of 
ihe  rippling  waves,  and  the  nameless  delight 
with  whk^  I  first  inhaled  the  odours  of  the 
both.  What  variety  of  emotions  had  he  not 
tspmenoed  on  that  spot! — how  unniingled 
would  have  been  his  happiness  then,  had  his 


mother  survived  to  see  him  as  a  husband  and 
afiitherl 

We  visited  also  on  this  occasion  my  grand- 
mother Mrs.  Elmy,  and  her  two  daughters,  at 
the  delightful  town  of  Beccles ;  and  never  can  I 
forget  the  admiration  with  which  I  even  then 
viewed  this  gem  of  the  Waveney,  and  the  fine 
old  church  (Beata  Ecdesia),  which  gives  name 
to  the  place ;  though,  as  there  were  no  other 
children  in  the  house,  there  were  abundant 
attractions  of  another  kind  more  suited  to  my 
years.  In  fact,  Beccles  seemed  a  paradise,  as 
we  visited  from  house  to  house  witn  our  kind 
relations.  From  this  town  we  proceeded  to  a 
sweet  little  villa  called  Normanston,  another  of 
the  early  resorts  of  my  mother  and  her  lover,  in 
the  days  of  their  anxious  afiTection.  Here  four 
or  five  spinsters  of  independent  fortune  had 
formed  a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery,  the  abbess 
being  Miss  Blacknell,  who  afterwards  deserted 
it  to  become  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir 
Thomas  Graves,  a  lady  of  distinguished  elegance 
in  her  tastes  and  manners.  Another  of  the 
sisterhood  was  Miss  Waldron,  late  of  Tamworth, 
^-dear,  good-humoured,  heartjr,  masculine  Miss 
Waldron,  who  could  sing  a  lovial  song  like  a 
fox-hunter,  and  like  him  I  had  almost  said  toss 
a  glass ;  and  yet  was  there  such  an  air  of  high 
ron,  and  such  intellect  mingled  with  these  man- 
ners, that  the  perfect  lady  was  not  veiled  for 
a  moment, — ^no,  not  when,  with  a  face  rosy  red, 
and  an  eye  beaming  with  mirth,  she  would  seize 
a  cup  and  sing  '^  Toby  Filljpot,"  glorying  as  it 
were  in  her  own  jollity.  When  we  took  our 
morning  rides,  she  generally  drove  my  father  in 
her  phaeton,  and  interested  him  exceedingly  by 
her  strong  understanding  and  conversational 
powers. 

After  morning  prayers  read  by  their  clerical 
guest  in  the  elegant  bioudoir,  the  carriaffes  came 
to  the  door,  and  we  went  to  some  neighbouring 
town,  or  to  the  sea-side,  (m-  to  a  camp  then 
formed  at  Hopton,  a  few  miles  distant;  more 
frequency  to  Lowestoff;  where,  one  evening, 
all  adjourned  to  a  dissenting  chapel,  to  hear  the 
venerable  John  Wesley  on  one  of  the  last  of  his 
peregrinations.  He  was  exceedingly  old  and 
infirm,  and  was  attended,  almost  supported  in 
the  pulpit,  by  a  young  minbter  on  each  side. 
'The  chapel  was  crowded  to  sufibcation.  In  the 
course  of  the  sermon,  he  repeated,  though  with 
an  application  of  his  own,  tne  lines  from  Anar 
creon — 

"  Oft  am  I  by  women  told. 
Poor  Anacreon  I  Uu»u  grow'at  old  ; 
See,  thine  hain  are  fklling  all. 
Poor  Anacreon  I  how  they  fkU  I 
Whether  I  grow  old  or  no. 
By  tbeae  signa  I  do  not  know ; 
But  thia  I  need  not  to  be  told, 
T  b  time  to  /ice  if  I  grow  old.** 

My  father  was  much  struck  by  his  reverend  ap- 
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p,,««.^  -i^  -^  cftNtmaA  »r.  Hri  tke  bcMtifiil 
j>hi  I  !w  <tt«^  «»  ttMtw  Gums;  aod»  afler  tbe 
$«rw^  mnWiiw^  iiunwh'  «o  tbe  patriarch, 
«W  P«OH«^  ftifli  «ttb  ^Mwvoknt  politeness. 

;$te<>f  4it9r<iw^  r««v«  froB  Sufiolk,  the  nur- 
ww^  «c  MttfiMi  ^Mft  iMitB^  bj  the  late  Mi. 
i  Jobtt  Nivbuis^  bW  9M  (^tbe  preaent  *'Mr.  Ur- 
batt^>.  anU  w  wtiat  a«^:«^  in  nakin^  drawings 
t^  tb«  HW^^rr  tflT  UwfalMsbire.  Mr.  Crabbe 
j  tm  Ibift  «Kv*«»kM  riaJktvd  «bat  senrice  be  could 
'  10  ««grbt^«bWbb*  bad  previously,  as  I  have 
'  $fiiii^«  watkHsb^tt  te  write  a  chapter  of  natural 
bu>M>nr ;  and  ww  gratified,  after  bis  friend's  re- 
Itfm  ti>  UnmIo*,  by  a  present  of  some  very  fine 
IXaMi  ^M^ravii^  of  pbunts,  splendidly  coloured. 
U  tb«^  spnttif  of  tbe  next  year  (1792)  my 
lblb«c  prvaicbed  a  semon  at  the  Tisitation  at 
Ur«Alb«H^  wbieb  so  much  struck  the  late  Mr. 
'l\fcwiw.  wcior  of  Denton  and  Winy,  who  had 
ba««  iHMiiwMakHied  to  select  a  tutor  for  the  sons 
ifJt  tb^  Karl  of  Bute,  that  he  came  up  after  the 
WifvH'^  and  solicited  the  preacher  to  receive 
lb«#a  YOung  noblemen  into  nis  fiunily.  But  this 
b«  at  once  declined ;  and  he  never  acted  more 
wU«^Y  than  in  so  doing.  Like  the  late  Arch- 
bi«bop  Moore,  when  tutor  to  the  sons  of  the 
l)ak«»  of  Maryborough,  he  miflrht  easily  have 
«^  n>«il  a«head  *'  of  bis  pupils,  and  thus  concealed 
w  r«»uiedied  the  defects  of  his  own  education ; 
but  tba  reatraint  of  strange  inmates  would  have 
b«^u  intolerable  in  my  father's  humble  parson- 
atf0,  and  nothing  could  have  repaid  him  for  sub- 
milling  lo  such  an  interruption  of  all  his  domes- 
tic habiU  and  (kvourite  pursuits. 

About  this  time  he  became  mtimately  ac- 
quainled  with  the  late  Dr.  Gordon,  precentor  of 
Lincoln,  Dither  to  the  present  dean,  and  my 
mother  and  he  passed  some  time  with  him  at 
bis  resideniM)  near  the  cathedral.  This  was 
anolher  of  those  manly,  enlarged  minds,  for 
which  he  ever  felt  a  strong  pwliality;  and  on 
Ihe  same  grounds  he  felt  the  same  regard,  many 
ytmrsalWwards,  forhisson. 

In  ()clol)er  of  this  year  Mr.  Crabbe  was  en- 
closing a  new  garden  for  botanic  specimens, 
and  had  Just  completed  the  walb,  when  he  was 
•uddenly  summoned  into  Suffolk  to  act  as  execu- 
tor to  Mr.  Tovell,  who  had  been  carried  oflf 
befbre  ihcre  wm  time  to  announce  his  illness; 
and  on  bis  return,  after  much  deliberation  (many 
motives  contending  against  very  intelligible 
•eruples),  my  father  determined  to  place  a  cu- 
rate at  Muston,  and  to  go  and  reside  at  Parham, 
taking  the  charge  of  some  church  in  that  neigh- 
bourhood. .     ^    .  .1 

Though  tastes  and  affections,  as  well  as 
worldly  intoreats,  prompted  this  return  to  naUve 
scenes  and  early  acquaintances,  it  was  a  step  re- 
luctantly Uken,  and,  I  believe,  sincerely  re- 
pented of.  Tbe  beginning  was  ommous.  As 
wo  were  slowly  quittmg  the  place,  prewded  by 
our  ftimiture,  a  stranger,  though  one  who  knew 


my  father's  circumstances,  called  out  in  an  im- 
pressive tone,  *'  You  arc  wrong,  you  are  wrong." 
The  sound,  he  said,  found  an  echo  in  hb  own 
conscience,  and  during  the  whole  journey  seemed 
to  ring  in  his  ears  like  a  supernatural  voice. 


CHAPTER    VIL 

1792—1804. 

Mr.  Crabbe'i  Roidcnce   In  Suflblk— at  I^ham— «t  Gltm- 
bam — and  at  Rendham. 

Iw  November,  1792,  we  arrived  once  more  ai 
Parham; — but  how  changed  was  every  tbin^ 
since  I  had  first  visited  that  house,  then  the 
scene  of  constant  mirth  and  hospitality !  As  1 
got  out  of  the  chaise,  I  remember  jumping  foi 
very  joy,  and  exclaiming,  "  Here  we  are — hen 
we  are,  little  Willy*  and  all !"  but  my  spirit 
sunk  into  dismay  when,  on  entering  the  well 
known  kitchen,  all  there  seemed  desolate,  dreary 
and  silent.  Mrs.  Tovell  and  her  sister-in-law 
sitting  by  the  fireside  weeping,  did  not  even  risi 
up  to  welcome  my  parents,  but  uttered  a  fe^ 
cnilling  words,  and  wept  again.  All  this  ap 
pearcd  to  me  as  inexplicable  as  forbidding.  Hoi 
little  do  children  dream  of  the  alterations  tha 
elder  people*8  feelings  towards  each  other  un 
dergo,  when  deatli  has  caused  a  transfer  of  pro 
perty  !  Our  arrival  in  Suffolk  was  by  no  mean 
palatable  to  all  my  mother's  relations. 

Mrs.  El  my  and  her  sister  Miss  Tovell,  wei 
their  brother's  co-heiresses ;  the  latter  was  a 
ancient  maiden,  living  in  a  cottage  hard  by,  an 
persuaded  that  every  thing  ought  to  have  bee 
left  to  her  own  management.  I  think  I  see  h< 
now,  with  her  ivory-tipped  walking-cane,  a  foo 
at  least,  above  her  head,  scolding  about  son 
change  that  would,  as  she  said,  have  mac 
"  Jacky  "  (her  late  brother),  if  he  had  seen  \ 
shake  in  his  grave, — the  said  change  being  pc 
haps,  the  removal  of  a  print  from  one  room 
another,  and  my  father  having  purchased  eve; 
atom  of  the  furniture  when  he  came  into  tl 
bouse. 

My  father  being  at  least  as  accessible  to  tl 
slightest  mark  of  kindness  as  to  any  speciea 
oflTence,  the  cool  old  dame  used  to  boast,  r 
without  reason,  that  she  could  "  screw  Crab 
up  and  down  like  a  fiddle."  Every  now  and  th 
she  screwed  her  violin  a  little  too  tightly ;  hot  s^ 
there  was  never  any  real  malice  on  either  sit 
When,  some  time  after,  the  hand  of  death  vi 
on  Miss  Tovell,  she  sent  for  Mr.  Crabbe,  a 
was  attended  by  him  with  the  greatest  tend* 
ness ;  nor  did  she  at  last  execute  her  oft-repeal 
threat  of  making  a  cadicy — Anglic^,  a  coaicil 
to  her  will. 

In  many  circumstances,  besides,  my   fatl 

1  My  fiither't  aeTentli  and  yoongot  difld. 
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ibond  the  disadvantage  of  succeeding  such  a  man 
as  Mr.  Tovell.  He  invited  none  of  the  old  com- 
potatore,  and  if  they  came  received  them  but 
coolly ;  and  it  was  soon  said  that  "  Parham  had 
passHi  away,  and  the  glory  thereof."  When 
the  paper  of  parish  rates  came  round,  he  per- 
ceived that  he  was  placed  on  a  much  higher 
scale  of  payment  than  his  wealthy  predecessor 
bad  ever  been  for  the  very  same  occupation ; 
aod  when  he  complained  of  this,  he  was  told 
rery  plainly,—**  Why,  sir,  Mr.  Tovell  was  a 

rod  neighbour :  we  all  miss  him  sadly ;  and  so, 
suppose,  do  you,  sir;   and— and "  **  I 

oodentand  you,"  ssud  my  father,  *'  perfectly ; 
now,  fir.  I  refuse  this  rate :  take  your  remedy." 
He  resisted  this  charge ;  and  the  consequences 
may  be  guessed. 

Having  detected  the  buliff  in  some  connection 
with  smugirlers,  he  chareed  him  with  the  fact. 
The  man  ^ew  into  a  violent  pjassion,  grasped  a 
knife,  and  exclaimed  with  an  inflamed  counte- 
nance, ''  No  man  shall  call  me  a  rogue  I"  My 
btber  smiled  at  his  rage,  and  said,  in  a  quiet 
tune, — *•  Now,  Robert  you  are  too  much  for 
me :  put  down  your  knife,  and  then  we  can 
talk  on  eaual  terms."  The  man  hesitated  :  my 
kxher  added,  lifting  his  voice,  **  Get  out  of  the 
hoQse,  you  scoundrel ! "  and  he  was  obeyed.  On 
all  occasions,  indeed,  he  appeared  to  have  a  per- 
ifct  insensibility  to  physical  danger. 

I  have  said  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Crabbe  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  visitin^^.  In  fact,  his  &ther*s 
station  and  straitened  circumstances,  and  the 
euitoms  of  his  native  place,  had  prevented  his 
Umiag  any  early  habit  of  such  intercourse.  His 
own  domestic  and  literary  pursuits  indisposed 
kim  still  further;  and  my  mother's  ill  health 
combined  to  prevent  any  regular  sociality  with 
the  fiunilies  in  their  neighbourhood ;  but  both 
at  Mutton  and  Parham  Uiey  had  some  valued 
friends  occasionally  residing  with  them  for  many 
veeks,  especially  an  old  lady  of  Aldboroup^b, 
who  had  been  intimate  with  my  father  s  family, 
and  was  fallen  into  poverty,  and  who  was  ever 
reoenved  with  cordiality  and  respect  But,  at 
ane  bouse  in  the  vicinity  of  Parham,  my  father 
was  a  frequent  visiter.  To  Mr.  Dudley  North 
be  ielt  himself  attached  by  the  ties  of  gratitude, 
and  strongly  attracted  both  by  the  mutual  know- 
ledge of  Mr.  Burke,  Mr.  Fox,  and  other  public 
efaanctersy  and  by  his  own  superior  mind  and 
aianners;  for  though,  according  to  Mr.  Bos- 
well's  account  of  a  conversation,  Dr.  Johnson 
MntioDs  him  somewhat  lightly  to  Mrs.  Thrale, 
yet  it  is  to  be  remembered  that  that  lady  pro- 
voked him  to  it  by  her  reiterated  eulogium,  and, 
noreover,  that  Mr.  North  was  a  Whig.  But 
be  was  distinguiabed,  even  among  the  eminent 
chanctcn  olf  the  dav,  for  the  high  polish  of  his 
aaniien  and  the  brilliancy  of  his  wit.  Though 
a  dbit  member  of  the  house  (for  he  had  a 
•trmg  impediment  in  his  utterance),  **  yet," 


said  Mr.  Fox,  **  we  owe  to  Dudley's  suggestions 
some  of  the  best  hits  we  have  made." 

From  this  friend,  whose  seat  (Little  Glem- 
ham  Hall)  was  within  two  miles  of  Parham,  my 
father  received  every  kindness  and  attention.  I 
remember  a  well-stored  medicine-chest  arriving 
one  morning— for  Mr.  Crabbe  still  continued  to 
administer  to  the  poor  ^tis — and  game,  fruit. 
and  other  produce  of  his  domain  were  sent  in 
profusion.  It  was  in  the  autumn  of  1794,  or 
1796,  that  he  had  the  honour  of  meeting  at  Mr. 
North's,  a  larg^  party  of  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  in  the  kingdom  —  the  Honourable 
Charles  (now  Earl)  Grey,  the  Earl  of  Lauder- 
dale, Mr.  Fox,  Mr.  Roger  Wilbraham,  Dr.  Parr, 
Mr.  St.  John,  and  several  other  public  charac- 
ters. Mr.  Fox,  cordially  recognising  my  father, 
expressed  his  disappointment  that  nis  pen  had 
been  so  long  unemployed ;  and  it  was  tlien  that 
he  promised  to  revise  any  fiiture  poem  which  Mr. 
Oabbe  might  prepare  for  publication.  One  day. 
— for  it  was  a  shooting  party,  and  they  stayed 
about  a  fortnight, — in  passing  from  the  saloon 
to  the  dining-room,  while  were  was  a  mo- 
mentary pause,  Mr.  Fox  playfully  pushed  my 
father  first,  saying,  **  If  hehad  had  his  deserts," 
he  would  have  walked  before  us  all."  It  this 
was  an  unmerited  compliment,  it  was  assuredly 
a  very  good  humoured  one. 

Annoyances  out  of  doors  and  within  probably 
induced  him,  shortly  after  his  arrival  in  Suffolk, 
to  pay  a  visit  of  several  months  to  his  sister  at 
Aldborough ;  and  when  there,  he  had  the  great 
satisfaction  of  placing  my  brother  John  and  my- 
self under  the  tuition  of  one  of  the  good  old 
dames  who  had  taught  himself  hb  letters.  On 
returning  to  Parham,  he  undertook  the  charge 
of  Sweffling,  for  the  respected  incumbent  of  that 
parish,  the  Reverend  Richard  Turner,  of  Great 
Yarmouth.  Another  curacy  (Great  Glemham) 
was  shortly  added  to  this ;  and  thenceforth,  his 
occupations  and  habits  were  very  much  what 
they  had  used  to  be  at  Muston. 

He  had  been  about  four  years  at  Parham  be- 
fore another  reddence,  quite  suitable  to  his 
views,  presented  itself;  and  the  opportunity  of 
changing  occurred  at  a  moment  when  it  wras 
more  than  ever  to  be  desired.  In  March,  1796, 
Mr.  Cnd)be  lost  his  third  son,  a  fine  promising 
lad,  then  in  his  sixth  year.  His  family  had  been 
seven,  and  they  were  now  reduced  to  two.  The 
loss  of  this  child  was  so  severely  felt  by  my  mo- 
ther, that  it  caused  a  nervous  disorder,  from 
which  she  never  entirely  recovered ;  and  it  be- 
came my  father's  very  earnest  wish  to  quit  Par- 
ham, where  the  thoughts  of  that  loss  were  un- 
avoidably cherished.  Great  Glemham  Hall,  a 
house  belonging  to  Mr.  North,  becoming  vacant 
at  that  time,  he  very  obligingly  invited  my 
father  to  be  his  tenant,  at  a  greatly  reduced 

)  Allading  to  his  aUtion  •t  Bel  voir. 
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rent ;  and,  on  the  17th  of  October,  the  lares 
were  remored  from  Parham,  where  they  had 
been  always  unpropitious,  to  this  beautiful  resi- 
dence, where  my  parents  remained  for  four  or 
I  five  yean,  to  their  entire  satisfaction.  The 
I  situation  was  delightful  in  itself,  and  extremely 
conYenient  for  the  clerical  duties  my  father  had 
to  peribrm.  I  was  now  placed  at  school  at  Ips- 
wich, under  the  care  of  the  late  excellent  Mr. 
King,  in  whom  my  father  had  the  most  perfect 
confidence ;  but  I  passed,  of  course,  my  vaca- 
tions at  home ;  and  never  can  I  cease  to  look 
back  to  my  days  at  Glemham  as  the  golden  spot 
of  my  existence. 

In  June,  1798,  on  Mr.  King's  retiring  from 
the  school  at  Ipswich,  I  returned  home  finally ; 
fbr  it  was  soon  resolved  that  I  should  not  be 
sent  to  any  other  master,  but  that  my  brother 
and  myself  should  prepare  for  the  University 
under  our  fatber*s  own  care.  If  I  except  occa- 
sional visits  of  a  month  or  two  to  Muston,  the 
associations  of  our  happiest  years  are  all  with 
Glemham  and  other  scenes  in  hu«  native  county. 
Glemham  itself  is,  and  ever  will  be,  the  Alham- 
bra  of  my  imagination.  That  glorious  palace 
yet  exists ;  ours  is  levelled  with  the  ground.* 
A  small  well-wooded  park  occupied  the  whole 
mouth  of  the  glen,  whence,  doubtless,  the  name 
of  the  village  was  derived.  In  the  lowest 
ground  stood  the  commodious  mansion ;  the  ap- 
proach wound  down  through  a  plantation  on  the 
eminence  in  front.  The  opposite  hill  rose  at 
the  back  of  it,  rich  and  varied  with  trees  and 
shrubs  scattered  irregularly ;  under  this  southern 
hill  ran  a  brook,  and  on  the  banks  above  it  were 
snots  of  great  natural  beauty,  crowned  by  white- 
tnom  and  oak.  Here  the  purple  scented  violet 
perfumed  the  air,  and  in  one  place  coloured  the 
ground.  On  the  left  of  the  front,  in  the  nar- 
rower portion  of  the  glen,  was  the  village ;  on 
the  right,  a  confined  view  of  richly  wooded 
fields.  In  fact,  the  whole  parish  and  neigh- 
bourhood resemble  a  combination  of  g^ves,  in- 
terspersed with  fields  cultivated  like  gardens, 
and  intersected  with  those  green  dry  lanes  which 
tempt  the  walker  in  all  weathers,  especially  in 
the  evenings,  when  in  the  short  grass  of  the 
dry  sandy  banks  lies  every  few  yards  a  glow- 
worm, and  the  nightingales  are  pouring  forth 
their  melody  in  every  direction. 

My  father  was  a  skilful  mathematician ;  and 
imperfectly  as  he  had  been  grounded  in  the  , 
classics  at  school,  he  had,  as  I  have  stated,  been 
induced,  by  various  motives,  to  become  a  very 
respectable  scholar ;  and  not  the  least  of  these 
motives  was  his  strong  partiality  fbr  Latin 
poetry,  which  continued  to  the  last,  his  libnuy 
table,  and  even  his  bed-room,  being  seldom 
without  some  favourite  work  of  this  description. 
But  thero  may  be  great  defects  in  a  domestic 

*  A  new  and  elegant  mansion  )im  been  built  on  the  liiU, 
by  Dr.  Kild«rbee,  who  bought  the  estate. 


education,  without  any  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  master.  Seldom  is  such  tuition  carried  on 
with  strict  regularity  and  perseverance,  for 
family  interruptions  unavoidaoly  occur  daily; 
and  such  an  indulgent  mind  as  his,  conscious, 
too,  of  its  own  hatred  to  restraint,  was  not  likely 
to  enforce  the  necessary  discipline.  So  that,  to 
my  infinite  satisfaction,  this  new  academy  bad 
much  more  of  vacation  than  term-time:  con- 
trasted with  Ipswich,  it  seemed  linle  else  than 
one  glorious  holiday. 

The  summer  evenings  especially,  at  this  place, 
dwell  on  my  memory  like  a  deughtful  dream. 
When  we  had  finished  our  lessons,  if  we  did  not 
adjourn  with  my  father  to  the  garden  to  work  in 
our  own  plats,  we  generally  took  a  family  walk 
through    the    green   lanes   around   Glemham; 
where,  at  every  turn,  stands  a  cottage  or  a  farm, 
and  not  collected  into  a  street,  as  in  some  parts 
of  the  kingdom,  leaving  the  land  naked  and  for- 
lorn.    Along  these  we  wandered  sometimes  till 
the  moon  had  risen,  my  mother  leading  a  ia- 
vourite  little  niece  who  lived  with  us,  my  father 
reading  some  novel  aloud,  while  my  brother  and  1 
caught  moths  or  other  insects  to  add  to  his  collec- 
tion.   Since  I  have  mentioned  novels,  I  may  i»ay 
that  even  from  the  most  trite  of  these  fictions,  he 
could  sometimes  catch  a  train  of  ideas  that  was 
turned  to  an  excellent  use ;  so  that  he  seldom 
passed  a  day  without  reading  part  of  some  such 
work,  and  was  never  very  sdect  in  the  choice  of 
them.    To  us  they  were  all,  in  those  days,  into- 
resting,  for  they  suggested  some  pleasing  ima- 
ginings, the  idea  of  some  pretty  little  innocent- 
looking  village  heroine,  perhaps,  whom  Me  had 
seen  at  church,  or  in  a  ramble ;  and  while  he 
read    Mrs.  Inchbald's    deeply  pathetic    story, 
called  **  Nature  and  Art,"  one  evening,  1  be- 
lieve some  such  association  almost  broke  our 
hearts.     When  it  was  too  daric  to  see,  he  would 
take  a  battledore  and  join  us  in  the  pursuit  of 
the  moths,  or  carry  his  little  favourite  if  she 
were  tired,  and  so  we  proceeded  homeward, 
while  on  the  right  and  left,  before  and  be- 
hind, the  nightingales  (I  never  heard  ao  many 
as  among  those  woods)  were  pouring  out  their 
melody,  sometimes  three  or  four  at  once.     And 
now  we  fill  the  margin  of  our  hats  with  glow- 
worms to  place  upon  the  lawn  before  our  win- 
dows, and  reach  the  house  only  in  time  for 
supper. 

In  the  winter  evenings  the  reading  was  oarrietl 
on  more  systematically,  and  we  had  generally 
books  of  a  superior  description  ;  for  a  fnend  lerit 
us  every  Christmas  a  large  box  of  the  mo^t  re- 
putable works  recently  published,  especially  nl 
travels ;  and  never  can  I  forget  the  deep  interest 
with  which  we  heard  my  father  read  Stedman'^ 
Surinam,  Park's  Africa,  Macartney's  China 
and  several  similar  publications  of  that  period 
He  read  in  that  natural  and  easy  manner,  that 
permits    the  whole  attention   to  be  g^veD    l< 
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the  subject  Some  (I  think  miscalled  '*good 
readers^*)  are  so  wonderfully  correct  and  em- 
phatic, that  we  are  obliged  to  think  of  the  read- 
mg,  instead  of  the  stoiy.  In  repeating  anything 
of  a  pathetic  nature,  I  never  heard  his  equal ; 
nay,  there  was  a  nameless  something  about  his 
hitooation  which  could  sometimes  make  even  a 
ludicrous  stanza  affecting.  We  had  been  staying 
a  week  at  a  friend*s  house  (a  very  unusual  tircum- 
stance),  and  among  his  large  and  fine  family  was 
ooe  daughter  so  eminently  beautiful  and  graceful 
as  to  excite  general  admiration ;  and  the  writer 
(now  fifteen)  very  naturally  fancied  himself 
deeply  in  love  with  her.  On  returning  home, 
my  heart  was  too  full  to  trust  myself  near  the 
chaise,  so  I  rode  far  behind,  callmg  the  setting 
sun  and  tlie  golden  tints  of  the  west  to  witness 
my  most  solemn  determination  to  raise  myself  to 
a  rank  worthy  of  this  young  enchantress.  We 
stopped  at  an  inn  to  rest  the  horses,  and  my 
fioher  began  to  read  aloud  the  well-known  mock 
heroic  from  the  "  Anti-jacobin," — 

**B«rlnf  batbi!  alu*  how  awift  yt  flew 

Her  nett  po«t-w«goii  trotting  In  I 

Ye  boce  MatiUU  from  my  Tiew. 

Forlorn  I  lu^niah'd  at  th«  U« 

niverrity  of  Oottingen, 

nivcnity  of  Oottinf ea.'* 

In  itself  the  song  is  an  exqubite  burlesqae ;  but 
the  cadence  he  gave  it  was  entirely  irresistible, 
and  at  the  words, ''  Sweet,  sweet,  Matilda  Pot- 
tingen,"  I  could  suppress  the  accumulated  grief 
no  longer.  **  O  hor'  said  he,  '*  I  see  how  the 
cue  is  now  I**  and  he  shut  the  book,  and  soothed 
ae  with  inexpressible  kindness. 

My  fiither,  now  about  his  forty-sixth  year, 
was  mnch  more  stout  and  healthy  than  when  I 
first  remember  him.  Soon  after  that  early  period , 
he  became  subject  to  vertigoes,  which  he  tnought 
iwficative  of  a  tendency  to  apoplexy ;  and  was 
oecBsiooally  bled  rather  profusely,  which  only 
Increased  the  symptoms.  When  he  preached 
kia  first  sermon  at  Muston,  in  the  year  1789,  my 
■ocfaer  foreboded,  as  she  afterwards  told  us,  that 
ha  would  preach  very  few  more :  but  it  was  on 
one  of  his  early  journeys  into  Suflblk,  in  passing 
tfamogfa  Ipswich,  that  he  had  the  most  alarming 
sttack.  Uaving  left  mv  mother  at  the  inn,  he 
walked  into  the  town  alone,  and  suddenly  stag- 
gered in  the  street,  and  fell.  He  was  lifted  up 
by  the  passengers,  and  overheard  some  one  say, 
Bgnificantly,  **  Let  the  gentleman  alone,  he  will 
be  better  by  and  by  ;'*  for  his  fall  was  attributed 
to  the  bottle.  He  was  assisted  to  his  room,  and 
the  late  Dr.  Clubbe  was  sent  for,  who,  after  a 
little  examination,  saw  through  the  case  with 
great  judgment  *' There  is  nothing  the  matter 
with  your  head,'*  he  observed,  "  nor  any  apo- 
plectic tendency ;  let  the  digestive  organs  bear 
tba  whole  blsime:  you  must  take  opiates." 
From  that  time  hia  health  began  to  amend 
rapidly,  and  hb  constitution  was  renovated ;  a 


rare  effect  of  opium,  for  that  drug  almost  always 
inflicts  some  partial  injury,  even  when  it  is  ne- 
cesiary ;  but  to  him  it  was  only  salutary,  and  to 
a  constant  but  slightly  increasing  dose  of  it  may 
be  attributed  his  long  and  generally  healthy  life. 
His  personal  appearance  also  was  improved  with 
his  health  and  his  years.  This  is  by  no  means 
an  uncommon  case :  many  an  ordinary  youth  has 
widened  and  rounded  into  a  well-looking  digni- 
fied middle-aged  man.  His  countenance  was 
never  ordinary,  but  health  of  itself  gives  a  new 
charm  to  any  features ;  and  his  figure,  which  in 
his  early  years  had  been  rather  thm  and  weakly, 
was  now  muscular  and  almost  athletic 

During  the  whole  time  my  father  officiated  in 
Suflolk,  ne  was  a  popular  preacher,  and  had 
always  large  congregations ;  for,  notwithstanding 
what  I  have  observed  on  this  subject,  and  that 
he  adopted  not  what  are  called  evangelical  prin- 
ciples, yet  was  he  deemed  a  eospd  preacher: 
but  this  term,  as  it  was  applied  then  and  there, 
fell  short  of  the  meaning  it  now  conveys.  It 
signified  simply  a  minbter  who  urges  his  flock 
to  virtuous  conduct,  by  placing  a  future  award 
ever  full  in  their  view,  instead  of  dwelling  on 
the  temporal  motives  rendered  so  prominent  at 
that  time  by  many  of  hb  brethren. 

Hb  style  of  reading  in  the  desk  was  easy  and 
natural — at  an^  rate,  natural  to  him,  though  a 
fastidious  ear  might  find  in  it  a  species  of  affecta- 
tion, something  a  little  like  assumed  authority ; 
but  there  was  no  tone,  nothing  of  sing-song. 
He  read  too  rapidly,  it  is  true :  but  surely  this 
was  an  error  on  the  right  side.  The  extremely 
slow  enunciation  of  matter  so  very  familiar  is 
enough  to  make  piety  itself  impatient.  In  the 
pulpit  he  was  entirely  unaffected ;  read  hb  ser- 
mon with  earnestness,  and  in  a  voice  and  manner, 
on  some  occasions,  peculiarly  affecting ;  but  he 
made  no  attempt  at  extempore  preaching,  and 
utterly  disregaraed  all  the  mechanism  of  oratory. 
And  he  had  at  that  time  another  trait,  very 
desirable  in  a  minister — the  most  complete  ex- 
emption from  fear  or  solicitude.  **  I  must  have 
some  money,  gentlemen,**  he  would  say,  in  step- 
ping from  the  pulpit.  This  was  his  notice  of 
tithe-day.  Once  or  twice,  finding  it  grow  dark, 
he  abruptly  shut  his  sermon,  saving,  **  Upon  my 
word  I  cannot  see ;  I  must  give  you  the  rest 
when  we  meet  again.**  Or,  he  would  walk  into 
a  pew  near  a  window,  and  stand  on  the  scat  and 
finish  his  sermon,  with  the  most  admirable  in- 
difference to  the  remarks  of  his  congregation. 
He  was  alwavs,  like  his  own  Author- Rector,  in 
the  Parish  kegister,  **  careless  of  hood  and 
band,"  &c. 

I  have  mentioned  that  my  mother  was  attacked, 
on  the  death  of  her  son  Edmund,  by  a  nervous 
disorder ;  and  it  proved  of  an  increasing  and 
very  lamentable  kind  ;  for,  during  the  hotter 
months  of  almost  every  year,  she  was  oppressed 
by  the  deepest  dejecuon  of  spirits  I  ever  wit- 
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nessed  in  any  one,  and  this  circumstance  alone 
was  sufficient  to  undermine  the  happiness  of  so 
feeling  a  mind  as  my  father's.  Fortunately  for 
both,  there  were  long  intervals,  in  which,  if  her 
spirits  were  a  little  too  high,  the  relief  to  her* 
self  and  others  was  great  indeed.  Then  she 
would  sing  over  her  old  tunes  agiun— and  be 
the  frank,  cordial,  charming  woman  of  earlier 
da\^. 

This  severe  domestic  affliction,  however,  did 
not  seriously  interrupt  m^  father's  pursuits  and 
studies,  although  I  think  it  probable  that  it  was 
one  of  the  main  causes  of  that  long  abstinence 
from  society,  which  has  already  been  alluded  to 
as  one  of  the  most  remarkable  features  in  his 
personal  history.  He  continued  at  Glemham, 
as  he  had  done  at  Parham  and  Muston,  the 
practice  of  literary  composition.  My  brother 
says,  in  a  memorandum  now  before  mc,  '*  While 
searching  for  and  examining  plants  or  insects, 
he  was  moulding  verses  into  measure  and  smooth- 
ness. No  one  who  observed  him  at  these  times 
could  doubt  that  he  enjoyed  exquisite  pleasure  in 
composing.  He  had  a  degree  of  action  while 
thus  walking  and  versifying,  which  I  hardly 
ever  observed  when  he  was  preaching  or  read- 
ing. The  hand  was  moved  up  and  down ;  the 
pace  quickened.  He  was,  nevertheless,  fond  of 
considering  poetical  composition  as  a  species 
of  task  and  labour,  and  would  say,  *  I  have 
been  hard  at  work,  and  have  had  a  good  mora- 
inK.'  " 

jVfy  father  taught  himself  both  French  and 
Italian,  so  as  to  read  and  enjoy  the  best  authors 
in  either  language,  though  he  knew  nothing  of 
their  pronunciation.  He  also  continued  all 
through  his  residence  in  SuHblk  the  botanical 
and  entomological  studies  to  which  he  had  been 
so  early  devoted.  I  rather  think,  indeed,  that 
this  was,  of  hb  whole  life,  the  period  during 
which  he  carried  the  greatest  and  most  inde- 
fatigable zeal  into  his  researches  in  Natural 
History.  There  was,  perhaps,  no  one  of  its 
departments  to  which  he  did  not,  at  some  time 
or  other,  turn  with  peculiar  ardour ;  but,  gene- 
rally s{)eaking,  I  should  be  inclined  to  say,  that 
those  usually  considered  as  the  least  inviting  had 
the  highest  attractions  for  him.  In  botany, 
grasses,  the  most  useful,  but  the  least  ornamental, 
were  his  favourites ;  in  minerals,  tlie  earths  and 
sands ;  in  entomology,  tlie  minuter  insects.  His 
devotion  to  these  pursuits  appeared  to  proceed 
purely  from  tbe  love  of  science  and  the  mcrease 
of  knowledge — at  all  events,  he  never  seemed  to 
be  captivated  with  the  mere  beauty  of  natural 
objects,  or  even  to  catch  any  taste  for  the  arrange- 
ment of  his  own  8|)ecime»s.  Within  the  house 
was  a  kind  of  scientiHc  confusion ;  in  the  garden, 
the  usual  showy  toreigners  gave  place  to  the 
most  scarce  flowers,  and  especially  to  the  rarer 
weeds,  of  Britain  ;  and  these  were  scattered  here 
and  there  only  for  preservation.     In  fact,  he 


neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  nor  bad  any 
very  hi^h  opinion  of  that  passion  in  others; 
witness  his  words,  in  the  tale  of  Stephen  Jones, 
the  "  Learned  Boy,"— 

"  The  hoe  qforder-^l  the  thing  receive 
F^om  reverend  men— end  I  in  put  believe^ 
Showi  a  deer  mind  end  deen,  and  wlioeo  needi 
This  love,  bot  seldom  in  the  world  eocoeedt. 
Still  ho  tht  Une  qf  order  found  a  place 
With  dl  that  '■  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  hue ; 
With  all  that  merits  soom,  and  dl  that  meets  dis|(ree«. 
In  the  cold  miser  of  all  diange  afraid. 
In  pompons  men  in  public  seats  obeyed. 
In  humble  placemen,  herdds,  solemn  drones, 
Fknden  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones ; 
Order  to  these  is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  for  lack  of  s 


Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  lines, 
it  is  certain  that  this  insensibility  to  the  beauty 
of  order  was  a  defect  in  his  own  mind  ;  arising 
from  what  I  must  call  his  want  of  taste.  There 
are,  no  doubt,  very  beautiful  detached  passan*s 
in  his  writings — passages  apparently  full  of  this 
very  quality.  It  is  not,  however,  in  detached 
parts  of  a  poem  that  the  criterion  of  this  principle 
properly  lies,  but  in  the  conduct  of  the  whole ; 
m  tne  selection  of  the  subject  and  its  amplifica- 
tions ;  in  the  relative  disposition  and  comparative 
prominency  of  the  parts,  and  in  the  contrasts 
afibrded  by  bearing  lightly  or  heavily  on  the 
pencil.  In  these  things  Mr.  Crabbe  u  generally 
admitted  to  be  not  a  little  deficient ;  and  what 
can  demonstrate  the  high  rank  of  hb  other  quali- 
fications better  than  the  fact,  that  he  could 
acquire  such  a  it-putation  in  spite  of  so  serious 
a  disadvantage  ?  This  view  of  his  mind,  I  must 
add,  is  confirmcti  by  his  remarkable  inditfercnco 
to  almost  all  the  proper  objects  of  taste.  He 
had  no  real  love  for  fiainting,  or  music,  or  archi- 
tecture, or  for  w  hat  a  painter's  eye  considers  as 
the  beauties  of  landscape.  But  he  had  a  passioo 
for  science — the  science  of  the  human  mind, 
first;  then,  that  of  nature  in  general;  and, 
lastly,  that  of  abstract  quantities.  Uis  powcrrul 
intellect  did  not  seem  to  require  the  ideas  o 
sense  to  move  it  to  enjoyment,  but  he  could  \ 
all  times  find  luxury  in  the  most  dry  and  forbid 
dine  calculations. 

One  of  his  chief  labours  at  this  period  was  th< 
completion  of  the  <  English  I'reatise  on  Botany 
which  I  mentioned  at  an  earlier  page  of  tlii 
narrative,  and  the  destruction  of  which  I  siil 
think  of  with  some  regret.  He  had  even  ^n 
so  far  as  to  propose  its  publication  to  Mi 
Dodsley,  before  the  scruples  of  another  intet 
fered,  and  made  him  put  the  manuscript  into  th 
fire.  But  among  otner  prose  writings  of  th 
same  period  some  were  of  a  class  which,  ]ic] 
haps,  few  have  ever  suspected  Mr.  Crabbe  < 
meddling  with,  though  it  be  one  in  which  a 
many  of  nis  poetical  contemporaries  have  earue 
high  distinction.  During  one  or  two  of  h 
winters  in  Sufiblk,  he  gave  most  of  his  evenio 
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boon  to  the  writing  of  Novda^  and  he  brought 
not  leas  than  three  such  works  to  a  conclusion. 
The  first  was  entitled  "  The  Widow  Grey ;" 
bat  I  recollect  nothing  of  it  except  that  the 
principal  character  was  a  benevolent  humourist, 
a  Dr.  Allison.  The  next  was  called  *'  Reginald 
Glansbaw,  or  the  Man  who  commanded  Suc- 
ceis ;"  a  portrait  of  an  assuming,  overbearing, 
ambitious  mind,  rendered  interesting  by  some 
Keneroos  virtues,  and  gradually  wearing  down 
into  idiotism.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  this 
Glanshaw  was  drawn  with  very  extraordinary 
power ;  bat  the  story  was  not  well  managed  in 
the  details.  I  forget  the  title  of  his  third  novel ; 
but  I  clearly  remember  that  it  opened  with  a 
description  of  a  wretched  room,  similar  to  some 
that  are  presented  in  his  poctrv,  and  that,  on 
my  motb^s  telling  him  frankly  that  she  thought 
tlie  effect  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  correspond- 
ing pieces  in  verse,  he  paused  in  hb  reading, 
01^,  alter  some  reflection,  said,  **  Your  remark 
is  jast."  The  result  was  a  leisurely  examination 
of  all  these  manuscript  novels,  and  another  of 
thoae  grand  incremations  which,  at  an  earlier 
period,  had  been  sport  to  his  children.  The 
pie&ces  and  dedications  to  his  poems  have  been 
cDOMaended  for  simple  elegance  of  laniniage ; 
aor  was  it  in  point  or  diction,  I  believe,  that  his 
novels  would  have  been  found  defective,  but 
tmther  in  that  want  of  skill  and  taste  for  order 
sod  arrangement,  which  I  have  before  noticed 
as  displayed  even  in  his  physiological  pursuits. 
He  bad  now  accumulated  so  many  poetical 

'  pieoes  of  various  descriptions,  that  he  began  to 
think  of  appearing  once  more  in  the  capacity 
which  bad  first  made  him  known  to  fame.     In 

I  cb9  coarse  of  tlie  year  1799,  he  opened  a  com- 
unnication  with  Mr.  Hatchard,  the  well-known 
bookseller,  and  was  encouraged  to  prepare  for 
pablication  a  series  of  poems,  sufficient  to  fill 
a  Tolome— «mong  others,  one  on  the  Scripture 

.  m/aj  of  Naaman ;  another,  strange  contrast ! 
colttled  '*  Gipsy  Will  ;*'  and  a  third  founded  on 
th«  legend  of  the  Pedlar  of  Swafiham.  But 
before  finally  committing  his  reputation  to  the 
boards  of  a  new  appearance,  he  jadiciously 

t  BBBied  to  consult  the  well-known  taste  of  the 
Beverend  Richard  Turner,  already  mentioned 
as  rector  of  Sweffllng.      This  friendly  critic 

'  advised  further  revision,  and  his  own  mature 
opsioQ  eoiociding  with  that  thus  modestly 
hiDted,  he  finally  rejected  the  tales  I  have 
aamed  altogether ;  deferred  for  a  further  period 
of  e%bt  years  his  renippearance  as  a  poetical 
anthor;  and  meantime  oegan  *' The  Parish 
RMster,*'  and  gradually  finished  it  and  the 
oauler  pieces,  which  issued  with  it  from  the 
preas  lo  1807. 

Sinee  I  have  been  led  to  mendon  Mr.  Turner 
m  this  mamier,  let  me  be  pardoned  for  adding, 
tbst  one  of  the  chief  soorces  of  comfort  all 

I  ihroi^  By  fiither*s  residence  in  Suffi>lk  was  his 


connection  with  this  honoured  roan.  He  con- 
sidered his  judgment  a  sure  safeguard  and 
reliance  in  all  cases  practical  and  literary.  The 
peculiar  characteristic  of  his  vigorous  mind  being 
an  interest,  not  a  seeming,  but  a  real  interest, 
in  every  object  of  nature  and  art,  he  had  stored 
it  with  multifarious  knowledge,  and  had  the 
faculty  of  imparting  some  portion  of  the  interest 
he  felt  on  ail  subjects,  by  the  zeal  and  relish 
with  which  he  discussed  them.  With  my  father 
he  would  converse  on  natural  history,  as  if  this 
had  been  his  whole  study  ;  with  my  mother,  on 
mechanical  contrivances  and  new  inventions,  for 
use  or  ornament,  as  if  that  were  an  exclusive 
taste ;  while  he  would  amuse  us  young  folks 
with  well-told  anecdotes,  and  to  walk  or  ride 
with  him  was  considered  our  happiest  privilege. 
Mr.  Turner  is  too  extensively  and  honourably 
known  to  need  any  such  eulor^  as  I  can  oft'er ; 
but  my  father's  most  intimate  friend  and  chosen 
critic  will  forgive  the  effusion  of  my  regard  and 
respect  While  at  Glemham,  as  at  Parham,  my 
father  rarely  visited  any  neighbours  except  Mr. 
North  and  his  brother  Mr.  Long ;  nor  did  he 
often  receive  any  visiters.  But  one  week  in 
every  year  was  to  him,  and  to  all  his  household, 
a  period  of  peculiar  enjoyment— that  during 
which  he  had  Mr.  Turner  lor  his  guest 

About  this  time  the  bishops  began  very  pro- 
|)erly  to  urge  all  non-resident  incumbents  to 
return  to  their  livings ;  and  Mr.  Dudley  North, 
willing  to  retain  my  father  in  his  neighlxHirhood, 
took  the  trouble  to  call  upon  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
coln, Dr.  Pretty  man,  and  to  request  that  Mr. 
Crabbe  might  remain  in  Suffolk ;  adding,  as  an 
argument  in  favour  of  the  solicited  indulgence, 
his  kindness  and  attention  to  his  present  pa- 
rishioners. But  his  Lordship  would  not  yiela — 
observing  that  they  of  Muston  and  Allington 
had  a  prior  claim.  '*  Now,"  said  Mr.  North, 
when  he  reported  his  failure,  "  we  must  try  and 
procure  you  an  incumbency  here ;"  and  one  in  his 
own  gift  becoming  vacant,  he  very  obligingly  of- 
fered it  to  my  father.  This  living*  was,  however, 
too  small  to  be  held  singly,  and  he  prepared  ulti- 
mately (having  obtain^  an  additional  furloogh 
of  four  years)  to  return  to  his  own  parishes. 
His  strong  partiality  to  Suffolk  was  not  the  only 
motive  for  desiring  to  remain  in  that  county, 
and  near  to  all  our  relatives  on  both  sides ;  he 
would  have  sacrificed  mere  personal  inclination 
without  hesitation,  but  he  was  looking  to  the  in- 
terests of  his  children. 
'  In  the  autumn  of  1801,  Mr.  North  and  his 
brother,  having  a  joint  property  in  the  Glemham 
'  estate,  agreed  to  divide  by  selling  it ;  and  in  Oc- 
tober we  left  this  sweet  place,  and  entered  a 
house  at  Rendham,  a  neighbouring  village,  for  the 
four  years  we  were  to  remain  in  the  East  Angles. 

«  The  two  Olemhuns,  both  tn  the  gift  of  Mn.  North,  were 
Utely  pceeented  to  my  btother  John,  who  it  now  the  incom- 
benu 
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In  July,  1802,  my  fiither  paid  his  last  visit  to 
Muston,  previous  to  his  final  return.  We  passed 
through  Cambridge  in  the  week  of  the  com- 
mencement; and  he  was  introduced  by  the 
Vice-Master  of  Trinity  to  the  present  Duke  of 
Rutland,  whom  ho  had  not  seen  since  ho  was  a 
child,  and  to  several  other  public  characters.  I 
then  saw  from  the  gallery  of  the  Senate  House 
the  academical  ceremonies  in  all  their  imposing 
effect,  and  viewed  them  with  the  more  interest, 
because  I  was  soon  after  to  be  admitted  to  Tri- 
nity. The  area  below  was  entirely  filled.  The 
late  Duchess  of  Rutland  attracted  much  admira- 
tion. There  were  the  Bishops  of  Lincoln  and 
Bath  and  Wells,  and  many  others  of  high  rank ; 
but,  conspicuous  above  all,  the  commanding 
height  ana  noble  bust,  and  intellectual  and  dig- 
nified countenance  of  Mr.  Pitt.  I  fancied — 
perhaps  it  was  only  partiality — that  there  was, 
m  that  assembly,  another  high  forehead  very 
like  his. 

My  father  haunted  the  Botanic  Garden  when- 
ever he  was  at  Cambridge,  and  he  had  a  strong 
partiality  for  the  late  worthy  curator,  Mr.  James 
Donn.  *'  Donn  is — Donn  is,"  said  he  one  day, 
seeking  an  appropriate  epithet, — '*  a  man,"  said 
my  mother ;  and  it  was  agreed  that  it  was  the 
veiy  word.  And,  should  any  reader  of  these 
pages  remember  that  independent,  unassuming, 
out  uncompromising  character,  he  will  assent  to 
the  distinction.     He  had  no  little-minded  sus- 

J>icions,  or  narrow  self  interest.  He  read  my 
ather*8  character  at  once — felt  assured  of  his 
honour,  and  when  he  rang  at  the  gate  for  ad- 
mission to  pass  the  momine  in  selecting  such 
duplicates  of  plants  as  could  be  well  spared  from 
the  garden,  Donn  would  receive  us  with  a  grave, 
benevolent  smile,  which  said,  *'  Dear  Sir,  you 
are  freely  welcome  to  wander  where,  and  to  se- 
lect what,  you  will — I  am  sure  you  will  do  us  no 
injury." 

On  our  return  through  Cambridge,  I  was  ex- 
amined, and  entered;  and  in  October,  1803, 
went  to  reside.  When  I  \e(t  college  for  the 
Christmas  vacation,  I  found  my  father  and  mo* 
tiler  stationed  at  Aldborough  for  the  winter,  and 
was  told  of  a  very  singular  circumstance  which 
had  occurred  while  I  was  absent.  My  father 
bad  received  a  letter  from  a  stranger,  signing  his 
name  '*  Aldersey'*  Tdated  from  Ludlow),  stating 
that,  having  read  nis  publications,  he  felt  a 
strong  inclination  to  have  the  pleasure  of  his  so- 
ciety— ^that  he  possessed  property  enough  for 
both,  and  requested  him  to  relinquish  any  en- 
gagements he  might  have  of  a  professional  nature, 
and  reside  with  him.  The  most  remarkable  part 
of  the  matter  was,  the  perfect  coherency  with 
which  this  strange  ofier  was  expressed. 

One  day  about  this  time,  casually  stepping 
into  a  bookseller's  at  Ipswich,  my  father  first  saw 
the  **  Lay  of  the  last  Minstrel.'^  A  few  words 
only  riveted  his  attention,  and  he  read  it  neariy 


through  while  standing  at  the  counter,  observ 
ing,  *'  a  new  and  ^reat  poet  has  appeared ! ' 
How  often  have  f  heard  him  repeat  tho» 
striking  lines  near  the  commencement  of  tha 
poem: — 

**  The  lady  *•  gone  into  her  noet  eeU* 
Jesu  M«rU  I  shield  ns  well  I  *' 

He  was  for  several  years,  like  many  othe 
readers,  a  cool  admirer  of  the  earlier  and  sborte 
poems  of  what  is  called  the  Lake  School ;  but 
even  when  he  smiled  at  the  exceeding  simplicit 
of  the  lang^uage,  evidently  found  something  in  i 
peculiarly  attractive ;  for  there  were  few  rooder 
works  which  he  opened  so  frequently— and  In 
soon  felt  and  acknowledged,  with  the  public 
that  in  that  simplicity  was  veiled  genius  of  th 
greatest  magnitude.  Of  Bums  he  was  ever  a 
enthusiastic  an  admirer  as  the  warmest  of  hi 
own  countrymen.  On  his  high  appreciation  c 
the  more  recent  works  of  his  distinguished  coo 
temporaries,  it  is  needless  to  dwell.* 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say  with  respect  t 
my  father's  second  residence  in  Sufiblk ;  but 
must  not  dismiss  this  period  —a  considerable  on 
in  the  sum  of  his  life — without  making  some  allu 
sion  to  certain  rumours  which,  long  before  i 
terminated,  had  reached  his  own  parish  c 
Muston,  and  disinclined  the  hearts  of  many  c 
the  country  people  there  to  receive  him,  when  h 
again  returned  among  them,  with  all  thewarmt 
of  former  days.  When  first  it  was  reporte 
among^  those  villagers  by  a  casual  traveller  froi 
Suffolk,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a  Jacobin,  thcc 
were  few  to  believe  the  story — *'  it  must  be 
loy,  for  the  rector  had  always  been  a  good,  kin 
gentleman,  and  much  noticed  by  the  JDuAe  ;*'  bt 
by  degrees  the  tale  was  more  and  more  dissen 
inatcd,  and  at  length  it  gained  a  pretty  gener; 
credence  among  a  population  which,  bein 
purely  agricultural — and,  therefore,  connectin 
every  notion  of  what  was  praiseworthy  with  th 
maintenance  of  the  war  tnat,  undoubtedly,  ha 
raised  agricultural  prices  to  an  unprecedentc 
scale — was  afiected  in  a  manner  extremely  dL 
agreeable  to  my  father's  feelings,  and  eve 
wcH'ldly  interests,  by  such  an  impression  as  th\ 

*  My  brother  nys  on  this  mxbjecH^"  He  bewtily  aoMnt* 
to  the  maxim,  that— *llowinz  a  Air  time,  longer  in  eome  em 
tiian  in  other*— a  book  KXKud  find  ita  proper  lerel ;  and  tl 
a  well-fllled  theatre  would  form  a  joat  opinion  of  a  pUy  or 
actor.  Yet  lie  would  not  timidly  wait  the  declaion  of  t 
public,  but  give  his  opinion  freelv.  Soon  after  Waverley  i 
peared,  he  was  in  a  company  where  a  rentleman  of  aoi 
literary  weight  was  speakins  of  it  in  a  £spat«ging  tone, 
lady  defended  the  new  novel,  bat  with  a  timid  te»ecT«.     )i 


Crabbe  called  out,  *  Do  not  be  fH^htened,  Madam  ;  yon 
right :  tpeak  your  opinion  boldly.*  Yet  he  did  not  alu«|pet1 
like  Sir  Walter's  principsl  male  chaxaeters.  lie  tbooffht  tli 
wanted  gentleness  and  urbanity :  especially  Quentin  iWwm 
Halbert  Glendi«ining,  and  Nigel.  He  said  Colonel  Mann 
ing's  aire  and  oeooliar  sitnatlon  exensed  hb  haughtine«»  ;  1 
he  diduied  fierceness  and  glorying,  and  the  trait  he  eepecia 
admired  in  Prince  Henry,  was  his  greatness  of  mind  in  vie 
ing  the  credit  of  Hotspur's  death  to  his  old  companion  Fblsti 
Henry,  at  Aginoomt,  *  ooretous  of  honour/  waa  ordlnavr. 
iaid,bthl8/^ 
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origiitatod.  The  trath  is,  that  my  father  never 
wit  t  politician — that  is  to  say,  he  never  al- 
lowed political  affairs  to  occupy  much  of  his 
mind  at  any  period  of  his  life,  or  thoug:ht  either 
better  or  worse  of  any  individual  for  the  bias  he 
bad  received.  But  he  did  not,  certainly,  approve 
of  the  criqin  of  the  war  that  was  raging  wmle  he 
/ired  at  I^arham,  Glemham,  and  I&ndham ;  nor 
did  he  ever  conceal  hit  opinion,  that  this  war 
night  have  been  avoided — and  hence,  in  pro- 
portioD  to  the  weight  of  his  local  character,  he 
gave  offence  to  persons  maintaining  the  diametri- 
ally  oppoaite  view  of  public  matters  at  that  pecu- 
liar crisis.  As  to  the  term  JacMn^  I  shall  say  only 
one  word.  None  could  have  been  less  fitly  ap- 
plied to  him  at  any  period  of  his  life.  He  was 
ooe  of  the  innumerable  good  men  who,  indeed, 
hailed  the  beginning  of  the  French  Revolution, 
bat  who  execrated  its  close.  No  syllable  in  ap- 
pfobation  of  Jacobins  or  Jacobinism  ever  came 
mm  his  tongue  or  from  his  pen ;  and  as  to  the 
*' child  and  champion  of  Jacobinism,"  Napoleon 
had  not  long  pursued  his  career  of  ambition,  be« 
foro  my  father  was  well  convinced  that  to  put 
Aon  down  was  the  first  duty  of  every  nation  tnat 
wished  to  be  happy  and  free. 

With  respect  to  the  gradual  change  which  his 
(•riy  sentiments  on  political  subjects  in  general 
uquestionably  underwent,  I  may  as  well,  per- 
haps, say  a  word  or  two  here ;  for  the  topic  is 
ooe  I  have  no  wish  to  recur  to  again. 

Perhaps  the  natural  tendency  of  every  young 
atB  who  is  conscious  of  powers  and  capabilities 
■bore  his  station,  is,  to  adopt  what  are  called 
popular  or  liberal  opinions.  He  peculiarly  feels 
the  disadvantages  or  his  own  class,  and  is  tempted 
to  look  with  j^ousy  on  all  those  who,  with  less 
nitiinl  talent,  enjoy  superior  privileges.  But, 
K  this  young  man  should  succeed  in  raising  him- 
tdf  by  his  talents  into  a  higher  walk  of  society, 
tf  ti  perhaps  equally  natunu  that  he  should  im- 
tabe  aristocratic  sentiments :  feeling  the  reward 
of  hn  exertions  to  be  valuable  in  proportion  to 
tbe  saperiority  of  his  acquired  station,  he  be- 
onroes  an  advocate  for  the  privileges  of  rank  in 
KCoeral,  reconciling  his  desertion  of  the  exclusive 
niierests  of  his  former  caste,  bv  alleging  the 
Polity  of  his  own  rise.  And  if*^  he  should  be 
aaittMi  by  patronage,  and  become  acquainted 
viifa  his  patrona,  the  principle  of  gratitude,  and 
<be  opportunity  of  witnessing  the  manners  of  the 
pts^  would  contribute  materially  to  this  change 
in  his  feelings.  Such  is,  probably,  the  natural 
iBKlcacy  of  such  a  rise  in  society ;  and,  in  truth, 
I  do  not  think  Mr.  Crabbe's  case  was  an  excep- 
tioB.  The  popular  opinions  of  his  father  were, 
1  Ihtiik,  originally  emoraced  by  him  rather  from 
the  Qneoaacioiis  influence  I  have  alluded  to, 
cboo  from  the  deliberate  conviction  of  his  judg- 
ML  But  bis  was  no  ordinary  mind,  and  he 
did  not  desert  them  merely  from  the  vulgar 
■otTf  e  of  interest.  At  Belvoir  he  had  more  than 


once  to  drink  a  ^lass  of  salt  water,  because  he 
would  not  join  m  Tory  toasts.  He  preserved 
his  early  partialities  through  all  thb  trying  time 
of  Tory  patronage ;  and  of  course  he  felt,  on  the 
whole,  a  greater  political  accord  with  the  owner 
of  Glemham  and  his  distinguished  guests.  But 
when,  in  the  later  portion  of  his  life,  he  became 
still  more  intimate  with  the  highest  ranks  of 
society,  and  mingled  with  them,  not  as  a  young 
person  whose  fortune  was  not  made,  and  who 
nad  therefore  to  assert  his  independence,  but  as 
one  whom  talent  had  placed  above  the  suspicion 
of  subserviency ;  when  he  felt  the  full  advantages 
of  his  rise,  and  became  the  rector  of  a  large 
town,  and  a  magistrate,  I  think  again,  the  ans- 
tocratic  and  Tory  leanings  he  then  showed  were 
rather  the  effect  of  these  circumstances  than  of 
any  alteration  of  judgment  founded  upon  de- 
liberate inouiry  and  reflection.  But  of  this  I 
am  sure,  that  his  own  passions  were  never  vio- 
lently enlisted  in  any  political  cause  whate?er ; 
and  that  to  purely  party  questions  he  was,  first 
and  last,  almost  indifferent.  The  dedication 
of  his  poems  to  persons  of  such  opposite  opinions 
arose  entirely  from  motives  of  personal  g^titude 
and  attachment ;  and  he  carried  his  impartiality 
so  far,  that  I  have  heard  him  declare,  he  thought 
it  very  immaterial  who  were  our  representatives 
in  parliament,  provided  they  were  men  of  in- 
tegrity, liberal  education,  and  possessed  an 
adequate  stake  in  the  country. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  defend  this  apathy  on  a 
point  of  such  consequence,  but  it  accounts  for 
circumstances  which  those  who  feel  no  such 
moderation  might  consider  as  aggravated  in- 
stances of  inconsistency.  He  not  only  felt  an 
equal  re^rd  for  persons  of  both  parties,  but 
would  willingly  have  given  his  vote  to  either ; 
and  at  one  or  two  general  elections,  I  believe  he 
actuallv  did  so ; — for  example,  to  Mr.  Benett, 
the  Whig  candidate  for  Wiltshire,  and  to  Lord 
Douro  and  Mr.  Croker,*  the  Tory  candidates 
at  Aldborough. 

*  I  Uk«  tlif  llbCTtjr  of  qnoting  what  followt,  from  a  letter 
with  which  I  have  lately  been  honoured  by  the  Right  Honour^ 
able  J.  W.  Croker :— **  I  haw  heard,  from  thoae  who  knew 
Mr.  Orabbe  earlier  than  I  had  the  pleaaore  of  doing  (and  his 
eommunlcatlona  with  me  led  to  the  same  conclusion),  tliat  he 
narer  was  a  Tiolent  nor  even  a  lealoas  politician.  He  was,  m 
a  eonsdenUous  clergyman  sight  be  expected  to  be,  a  charch> 
and-king  man :  but  he  seemed  to  me  to  think  and  care  less 
about  pwty  polities  than  any  man  of  his  condition  in  life  that 
I  ew  met.  At  one  of  my  Sections  for  Aldeborith,  he  hap- 
pened to  be  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  he  did  me  the  honour 
of  attending  in  the  Town  Hall,  and  proposing  me.  This  was, 
I  suppose,  the  last  act  of  his  life  which  had  anv  reference  to 
politics— at  least,  to  local  politics;  for  It  wss,  'I  believe,  his 
last  Tisit  to  the  place  of  his  natlTlty.  Mv  opinion  of  his 
admirable  works,  I  took  the  liberty  of  recording  in  a  note  on 
Boswell's  Johnson.  To  that  opinion,  on  reconsideration,  and 
frequent  repifmsalsof  his  poems,  I  adhere  with  increased  con- 
fidenee ;  and  I  hope  you  will  not  think  me  presumptuous  for 
adding,  that  I  was  scarcely  more  struck  by  his  genii 
the  amiable  simplicity  of  his  manners.  \ 

modrstyo  , ^„ 

realised  all  that  we  read  of  the  personal  amiabilitv  of  bay!" 


L I  was  scarcely  more  struck  by  his  genius,  than  by 

s  simplicity  of  his  manners,  and  the  dignified 

bb  mind.  With  talenUof  a  much  hi2;her  order,  he 

that  we  read  of  the  personal  amiabilltv  of  Gay." 

The  note  on  Boswell,  to  which  Mr.  Ooker  here  refers,  is 

in  these  terms :— **  The  writings  of  this  amiable  gentleman 

have  placed  him  high  on  the  roll  of  British  poets;  though  his 
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He  8ay«,  in  a  letter  on  this  subject,  "  With 
respect  to  the  parties  themselves,  Whig  and 
Tory,  I  can  but  think,  two  dispassionate,  sensi- 
ble men,  who  have  seen,  read,  and  observed, 
will  approximate  in  their  sentiments  more  and 
more ;  and  if  they  confer  together,  and  argue, — 
not  to  convince  each  other,  but  for  pure  informa- 
tion, and  with  a  simple  desire  for  the  truth, — 
the  ultimate  difference  will  be  small  indeed. 
The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow  that,  but 
tor  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  steps  of  the  house  of 
Stuart,  the  kingdom  would  have  been  in  danger 
of  becoming  what  France  once  was;  and  the 
Whig  must  also  grant,  that  there  is  at  least  an 
equal  danger  in  an  unsettled,  undefined  demo- 
cracy ;  the  ever-changing  laws  of  a  popular  go- 
vernment. Every  state  is  at  times  on  the  in- 
clination to  change :  either  the  monarchical  or 
the  popular  interest  will  predominate ;  and  in 
the  former  ca«e,  I  conceive,  the  well-meaning 
Tory  will  incline  to  Whiggism,— in  the  latter, 
the  *honest  Whig  will  take  the  part  of  declin- 
ing monarchy."  I  quote  this  as  a  proof  of  the 
political  moderation  I  have  ascribed  to  him ; 
and  I  may  appeal  with  safety,  on  the  same  head, 
to  the  whole  tenour,  not  only  of  hb  publbhed 
works,  but  of  his  private  conversations  and  pas- 
toral discourses. 

We  happened  to  be  on  a  visit  at  Aldborough, 
when  the  aread  of  a  French  invasion  was  at  its 
height.  The  old  artillery  of  the  fort  bad  been 
replaced  by  cannon  of  a  large  calibre ;  and  one, 
the  most  weighty  I  remember  to  have  seen,  was 
constantly  primed,  as  an  alarm  gun.  About  one 
o'clock  one  dark  morning,  I  heard  a  distant  gun 
at  sea ;  in  about  ten  minutes  another,  and  at  an 
equal  interval  a  third :  and  then  at  last,  the  tre- 
mendous roar  of  the  great  gun  on  the  fort,  which 
shook  every  house  in  the  town.  After  inquir- 
ing into  the  state  of  afairs,  I  went  to  my  fttther's 
room,  and,  knocking  at  the  door,  with  difficulty 
waked  the  inmates,  and  said,  *'  Do  not  be 
alarmed,  but  the  French  are  landing.'*  I  then 
mentioned  that  the  alarm  gun  had  been  fired, 
that  horsemen  had  been  despatched  for  the 
troops  at  Ipswich,  and  that  the  drum  on  the 
quay  was  then  beating  to  arms.  He  replied, 
**  Well,  my  old  fellow,  you  and  I  can  do  no 
good,  or  we  would  be  among  them  ;  we  must 
wait  the  event."  I  returned  to  his  door  in 
about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  to  tell  him  that 
the  agitation  was  subsiding,  and  found  him  fast 
asleep.    Whether  the  afiair  was  a  mere  blunder, 

havlnff  taken  a  viaw  of  life  too  minntit,  too  homiliatinf ,  too 
painlui,  and  too  jost,  may  Uave  depriTcd  his  worlu  of  co  ex- 
tensiTe,  or,  at  leaat,  ao  brilliant,  a  popularity  at  some  of  his 
contemporaries  have  attained ;  but  I  venture  to  believe  that 
there  is  no  poet  of  his  times  who  will  stand  higher  in  the 
opinion  of  posterity.  He  Keneraliy  deals  with  *  the  short  and 
simple  annals  of  the  poor ;'  but  he  exhibits  Uiem  with  such  a 
deep  knowled^re  of  human  nature,  with  such  general  esse  and 
simplicity,  and  soeh  accurate  force  of  expression — whether 
gay  or  pathetical, -as,  in  my  humble  Judgment,  no  poet 
except  Shakspeare,  has  exceLul." 


or  there  had  been  a  concerted  manoeuvre  to  try 
the  fendbles,  we  never  could  learn  with  cer- 
tainty ;  but  I  remember  that  my  father's  cool- 
ness on  the  occasion,  when  we  mentioned  it  next 
day,  caused  some  suspicious  shakings  of  the  head 
among  the  ultra-loyalists  of  Aldborough. 

But  the  time  was  now  at  hand  that  we  were 
all  to  return  finally  to  Leicestershire ;  and  when, 
in  the  year  1806,  we  at  length  bade  adieu  to 
Suffolk,  and  travelled  once  more  to  Muston,  my 
father  had  the  full  expectation  that  his  changes 
of  residence  were  at  an  end,  and  that  he  would 
finish  his  days  in  his  own  old  parsonage.  1 
must  indulge  myself,  in  closing  this  chapter,  with 
part  of  the  letter  which  he  received,  when  on 
the  eve  of  starting  fur  Leicestershire,  from  the 
honoured  rector  of  Sweffling : — 

'*  It  would  be  very  little  to  my  credit,  if  I  could 
close,  without  much  concern,  a  connection  which 
has  lasted  nearly  twelve  years, — ^no  inconsiderable 
part  of  human  Ufe, — and  never  was  attended  with 
a  cross  word  or  a  cross  thought    My  parish  has 
been  attended  to  with  exemplary  care ;  I  have  ex- 
perienced the  greatest  friendship  and  hospitality 
firom  you  and  Mrs.  Crabbe;  and  I  have  never 
visited  or  left  ^ou  without  bringing  away  with  me 
the  means  of  improvement     And  all  this  must 
return  no  more!     Such  are  the  awful  conditions 
upon  which  the  comforts  of  this  life  must  be  held. 
Accept  my  dear  sir,  my  best  thanks  for  your  whole 
conduct  towards  me,  durine  the  whole  tmie  of  our 
connection,  and  my  best  widies  for  a  great  increase 
of  happiness  to  yon  and  Mrs.  Crabbe,  in  your 
removal  to  the  performance  of  more  immediate 
duties.      Tour  own  parishioners  will,  I  am  per> 
suaded,  be  as  much  sratified  by  your  residence 
amongst  them  as  mine  have  been  by  your  residence 
in  Suffolk.  Oar  personal  intercourse  must  be  some- 
what diminidied ;  yet,  I  hope,  opportunities  of  sedug 
each  other  will  arise,  and  if  subjects  of  correspond- 
ence be  less  ftvqnent,  the  knowledge  of  each  other's 
and  our  fimiilies*  weLfiure  will  always  be  acceptable 
information.    Adieu,  my  dear  sir,  for  the  present 
Your  much  obliged  and  ftithful  friend,  R.  Tukxer/* 


CHAPTER  VIIL 

1806—1814. 

Mr.  Oabbe's  ■econd  Reiidenoe  at  Moston— PahUation  o 
'^Tlie  Puish  Begiatei^— Letters  from  Eminent  Indivtiioal 
—Visit  to  Ounfaddge— Appearance  of  **  The  Borough,*'  axM 
of  the  xTUes  in  Vene"— Lettos  to  and  firom  Sir  Waltc 
Scott  and  others  A  Month  in  London— The  Prine*  Ke 
gent  at  Belroir— Death  of  Mis.  Orabbe— Mr.  Crabbe* 
Remotal  from  Leioestecdiire— lines  written  at  Glcmkan 
after  my  Mother's  decease. 

Whbn,  in  October,  1806,  Mr.  Crabbe  reaumcH 
the  charge  of  his  own  parish  of  MustOD,  hi 
found  some  changes  to  vex  him,  and  not  the  less 
because  he  had  too  much  reason  to  suspect  tha 
bis  long  absence  from  his  incumbency  bad  been 
partly  at  least,  ^e  cause  of  them,  ilia  cure  ba< 
been  served  by  respectable  and  diligent  dergA- 
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loen^  but  tbey  had  been  often  changed,  and 
lome  of  them  had  never  resided  within  the 
ptfifh ;  and  he  felt  that  the  binding  influence 
of  a  fettled  and  permanent  minister  had  not 
beeo  withdrawn  for  twelve  years  with  impunity. 
A  Wesleyan  missionary  had  formed  a  tnriving 
entsblishment  in  Muston,  and  the  congregations 
it  the  parish  church  were  no  longer  such  as 
they  had  been  of  old.  This  much  annoyed  my 
fiuher;  and  the  warmth  with  which  he  began 
to  preach  against  dissent  only  irritated  himself 
and  others,  without  bringing  back  disdplee  to 
the  fold. 

Bat  the  progress  of  the  Wesleyans,  of  all  sects 
the  least  unfriendly  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the 
least  dissimilar  in  tenets,  to  the  establbhed 
duDtfa,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  Yczation  com- 
pared to  what  he  underwent  from  witnessing 
the  much  more  limited  success  of  a  disciple  of 
HontingtoD  in  spreading  in  the  same  neiffbbour- 
hood  the  pernicious  fanaticism  of  his  huf-crazy 
master.  The  social  and  moral  effects  of  that 
new  missioD  were  well  calculated  to  excite  not 
only  regret,  but  indignation ;  and,  among  other 
mnumg  incidents,  was  the  departure  from  his 
own  household  of  two  servants,  a  woman  and  a 
mn,  one  of  whom  had  been  employed  by  him 
fiw  twenty  years.  The  man,  a  conceited  plough- 
naa,  set  up  for  a  Huntingtonian  preacher  him- 
self; ajod  the  woman,  whose  moral  character 
had  been  sadly  deteriorated  since  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  be  dis- 
aitted,  in  consequence  of  intolerable  insolence. 
I  mention  these  things,  because  they  may  throw 
li^  on  some  passages  in  my  father's  later  poetry. 

Br  the  latter  part  of  the  year  1806,  Mr. 
Cnibbe  had  nearly  completed  his  **  Parish  Re- 
|riiter,*'  and  the  shorter  poems  that  accompanied 
K  sod  bad  prepared  to  add  them  to  a  new  edi- 
Qzn  of  his  early  works ;  and  his  denre  to  give 
hi»  seoood  aon  also  the  benefits  of  an  academical 
edacttion  was,  I  ought  to  add,  a  princi|)al  mo- 
tiT«  Jbr  no  longer  delaj^ing  his  re-appearance  as 
a  poet  Ue  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  pro- 
Btted,  years  before,  in  Suffi>lk,  the  high  advan- 
^  of  Mr.  Fox's  criticism ;  but  now,  when  the 
BMUKnpt  waa  ready,  he  was  in  office,  and  in 
•Mining  health ;  so  that  my  father  felt  great 
ft;}ocuoce  to  remind  him  of  his  promise.  He 
vrote  to  the  great  statesman  to  say  that  he  could 
ool  hope,  under  such  circumstances,  to  occupy 
soy  portion  of  his  valuable  time,  but  tliat  it 
voald  afford  much  gratification  if  he  might  be 
pemiticd  to  dedicate  the  forthcoming  volume 
to  Mr.  Fox.  That  warm  and  energetic  spirit, 
however,  was  not  subdued  by  all  the  pressure  of 
hii  hi^h  functions  added  to  that  of  an  incurable 
tfjaaao ;  and  *^*  he  repeated  an  offer,*'  says  my 
lithar,  in  hia  preface,  "  which,  though  1  had 
s«t  presumed  to  expect,  I  was  happy  to  receive." 
The  BKiascript  was  immediately  sent  to  him  at 
*.  Anne's  HiU ;  **  and,"  continues  Mr.  Crabbe, 


"  as  I  have  the  information  from  Lord  Holland, 
and  his  Lordship's  permission  to  inform  my 
readers,  the  poem  wnich  I  have  named  *  The 
Parish  Register,'  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and  it 
excited  interest  enough,  bv  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  the  benefit  of  his  judgment  upon  the 
whole.  Whatever  he  approved  the  reader  will 
readily  believe  I  carefully  retiuned ;  the  parts 
he  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
substituted,  which,  I  hope,  resemble  those  more 
conformable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  myself  the  melancholy  satisfac- 
tion of  adding,  that  this  poem  (and  more  espe- 
cially the  story  of  Phoebe  Dawson,  with  some 
parts  of  the  second  book),  were  the  last  com- 
positions of  their  kind  that  engaged  and  amused 
the  capacious,  the  candid,  the  benevolent  mind 
of  this  great  man."  In  the  same  preface  my 
father  acknowledges  hb  obligations  to  Mr.  Tur- 
ner. *'  He,  ind^,"  says  Mr.  Crabbe,  *'  is  the 
kind  of  critic  for  whom  every  poet  should  de- 
voutiy  wish,  and  the  friend  whom  eveiy  man 
would  be  happy  to  acquire.  To  this  gentleman 
I  am  indebt^  more  than  I  am  able  to  express, 
or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time  he 
has  bestowed  upon  me  attempts  I  have  made." 
This  preface  is  dated  Muston,  September, 
1807 ;  and  in  the  same  month  the  volume  was 
published  by  Mr.  Hatcbard.  It  contained,  with 
the  earlier  series,  "The  Parish  Register,"  " Sir 
Eustace  Grey,"  "  The  Birth  of  Flattery,"  and 
other  minor  pieces ;  and  its  success  was  not  only 
decided,  but  nearly  unprecedented.  By  **  The 
Parish  Register,"*  indeed,  my  father  must  be 
considered  as  having  first  assumed  that  station 
among  British  poets  which  the  world  has  now 
settied  to  be  peculiarly  his  own.  The  same 
character  was  afterwards  still  more  strikingly 
exemplified  and  illustrated — but  it  was  hence- 
forth the  same ;  whereas  there  was  but  littie  in 
the  earlier  series  that  could  have  led  to  the 
expectation  of  such  a  performance  as  "  The 
Register."  In  the  former  works,  a  few  minute 
descriptions  had  been  introduced  —  but  here 
there  was  nothing  but  a  succession  of  such 
descriptions ;  in  them  there  had  been  no  tale^- 
this  was  a  chain  of  stories ;  they  were  didactic — 
here  no  moral  inference  is  directiy  inculcated : 
finally,  thev  were  regularly  constructed  poems 
— this  boldly  defies  any  but  the  very  slightest 
and  most  transparentiy  artificial  connections. 
Thus  differing  from  his  former  self,  his  utter 
dissimilarity  to  any  other  author  then  enjoying 
public  favour  was  still  more  striking ;  the  man- 
ner of  expression  was  as  entirely  his  own  as  the 
singular  minuteness  of  his  delineation,  and  tho 
strictness  of  his  adherence  to  the  literal  truth  of 
nature;  and  it  was  now  universally  admitted, 
that,  with  lesser  peculiarities,  he  mingled  the 
conscious  strength,  and,  occasionally,  the  pro- 
found pathos,  of  a  great  original  poet. 

"Mor   waa  **  Sir   Kiifitii/>j>  fvrpv  *'    lo« 


Sir  Eustace  Grey  "  less  admired 
b2 
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on  other  grounds,  than  "  The  Parish  Register" 
was  for  the  singular  combination  of  excellences 
which  I  have  b^n  faintly  alluding  to,  and  which 
called  forth  the  warmest  eulozy  of  the  most 
powerful  critical  authority  of  ue  time,  which 
was  moreover  considered  as  the  seyerest.  The 
other  periodical  critics  of  the  day  agreed  sub- 
stantially with  the  **  Edinburgh  Review ;"  and  I 
believe  that  within  two  days  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Mr.  Jefirey's  admirable  and  ceoerous 
article,  Mr.  Hatchard  sold  off  the  whole  of  the 
first  edition  of  these  poems. 

Abundantly  satisfied  with  the  decision  of  pro- 
fessional critics,  he  was  further  encouraged  by 
the  approbation  of  some  old  friends  and  many 
distinguished  individuals  to  whom  he  had  sent 
copies  of  his  work ;  and  I  must  gratify  myself 
by  inserting  a  few  of  their  letters  to  him  on  this 
occasion. 

Ftorn  Mr,  Bonnyccutle, 

"  Woolwich  Common,  Oct.  24, 1807. 
**  Dear  Sir, —  Being  from  home  when  your  kind 
letter,  with  a  copy  of  your  Poems,  arrived,  I  had  no 
opportunity  of  auswering  it  sooner,  as  I  should  cer- 
tainly otherwise  have  done.  The  pleasure  of  hear- 
ing from  you,  after  a  silence  of  more  than  twenty- 
eight  years,  made  me  little  solicitous  to  inquire 
how  it  has  happened  that  two  persons,  who  have 
always  mutually  esteemed  each  other,  should  have 
no  intercourse  whatever  for  so  long  a  period.  It  is 
sufficient  that  you  are  well  and  happy,  and  that  you 
have  not  forgot  your  old  friend;  who,  yon  may 
be  assured,  has  never  ceased  to  cherish  the  same 
friendly  remembrance  of  you. — You  are  as  well 
known  in  my  family  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  I  am 
in  yours ;  and  whenever  you  may  find  it  convenient 
to  come  to  this  part  of  the  world,  both  you  and 
yours  may  depend  upon  the  most  sincere  and  cor- 
dial reception.  I  have  a  daughter  nearly  twenty, 
a  son  upon  the  point  of  becoming  an  officer  in  tiie 
engineers,  and  two  younger  boys,  who  at  this  mo- 
ment are  deeply  engaged  in  your  poems,  and  highly 
desirous  of  seemg  the  author,  of  whom  they  have  so 
often  heard  me  speak.  They  are,  of  course,  no 
great  critics ;  but  all  beg  me  to  say,  that  they  are 
much  pleased  with  your  beautiful  verses,  which  I 

S remised  to  read  to  them  again  when  they  have 
one ;  having  conceded  to  their  eagerness  the  pr^ 
mices  of  the  treat  It  affords  me  the  greatest  grati- 
fication to  find  that,  in  this  world  of  chances,  you 
are  so  comfortably  and  honourably  established  in 
your  profession,  and  I  sincerely  hope  your  sons 
may  be  as  well  provided  for.  I  spent  a  few  da3rs 
at  Cambridge  a  short  time  since,  and  had  I  known 
they  had  b^n  there,  I  should  not  have  failed  mak- 
ing  myself  known  to  them,  as  an  old  friend  of  their 
fkUier  s.  For  myself,  1  have  had  little  to  complain 
o^  except  the  anxiety  and  fatigue  attending  the 
duties  of  my  calling;  but  as  I  have  lately  succeeded 
to  the  place  of  Dr.  Button,  who  has  resigned  the 
attendance  at  the  academy,  this  has  made  it  more 
easy,  and  my  situution  as  respectable  and  pleasant 
as  I  could  have  any  reason  to  expect  Life,  as  my 
friend  Fuseli  coostantly  repeats,  is  very  short, 
therefore  do  not  delay  coming  to  see  us  any  longer 


than  you  can  possibly  help.  Be  assured  we  shall 
all  rejoice  at  the  event  In  the  mean  time,  believe 
me,  my  dear  Sir,  your  truly  sincere  fHcod,  J. 

BONNTCASTLE." 

i^Wwii  Jtfrs.  Burke.^ 

*•  BeMonafield,  Nov.  30, 1607. 

"Sir, — I  am  much  ashamed  to  find  thatvoor 
very  kind  letter  and  very  valuable  present  have 
remained  so  long  unacknowledged.  But  the  truth 
is,  when  I  received  them,  I  was  fisir  from  well ;  and 

Srocrastination  bein^  one  of  my  natural  vices,  I 
aye  deferred  retummg  you  my  most  sincere  thanks 
for  your  gratifying  my  feelings,  by  your  beautifol 
prence  and  poems.  1  have  a  full  sense  of  their 
value  and  your  attention.  Your  friend  never  lost 
sight  of  worth  and  abilities.  He  found  them  in 
you,  and  was  most  happy  in  having  it  in  his  power 
to  bring  them  forward.  I  beg  you.  Sir,  to  believe, 
and  to  be  assured,  that  your  situation  in  life  was  not 
indifferent  to  me,  and  that  it  rejoices  me  to  know 
that  you  are  happy.  1  beg  my  compliments  to 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  and  my  thanks  for  her  remembering 
that  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  her.  I  am. 
Sir,  with  great  respect  and  esteem,  Ac. 

".TaneBitrkb." 

From  Dr,  Mansel.* 
"Tdoity  Lodge,  Cambridge,  Oct.  S#,  1S07. 
I'  Dear  Sir, — I  could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of 
going  completely  through  your  delightful  poems, 
before  I  returned  you,  as  I  now  do,  my  best  thuiks 
for  so  truly  valuable  a  proof  of  your  remembrance. 
The  testimony  of  my  opinion  is  but  of  small  im- 
portance, when  set  by  the  side  of  those  which  have 
already  been  given  of  this  accession  to  our  standarvl 
national  poetry ;  but  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
so  much  have  1  been  delighted  with  the  perusal  oi 
the  incomparable  descriptions  which  you  have  laid 
before  me;  with  the  easiness  and  purity  of  the 
diction,  the  knowledge  of  life  and  manners,  and  the 
vividness  of  that  imagination  which  could  produoe^ 
and  so  well  sustain  and  keep  up  such  cnarmin^ 
scenes — that  I  have  found  it  to  be  almost  the  onl^ 
book  of  late  times  which  I  could  read  throogli 
without  making  it  a  sort  of  duty  to  do  so.  Onc4 
more,  dear  Sir,  accept  of  my  best  thanks  fbr  tlu^ 
very  flattering  remembrance  of  me ;  and  be  assurer 
of  my  being,  with  much  regard,  your  fiuthful,  &c. 

"W.  L.MANSRL.*' 

From  Earl  Grey. 

"  Hertford  Street.  Feb.  28,  iao«. 
"Sib,— I  have  many  excuses  to  offer  fbr  nc 
having  sooner  returned  my  thanks  for  your  lettc 
of  the  10th  of  October,  and  the  valuable  presex: 
which  accompanied  it  I  did  not  receive  it  ^11 
arrived  in  London,  about  the  middle  of  the  \m 
month,  and  I  waited  till  1  should  have  bed  time* 
for  which  the  first  business  of  an  opening  seanon  < 
parliament  was  not  fiivourable— to  read   a  vror 

>  or  thh  lady,  who  died  in  181 S,  Mr.  Prior  my:^^*  Ada< 

to  aflectionate  admiration  of  Mr.  Borke'atalenti,  the  jiof m 

accomplifthmenta,  good  aente,  goodness  of  heart,  and  a  aw^^ 
nen  of  manners  and  dnpoaition,  wliich  aerved  to  allay  mAa 
of  the  anziettea  of  hii  career.  He  repeatedly  dadareiL,  x3a 
*  every  can;  vanii>hed  the  moment  he  entered  under  him  oa 
roof.'**    Li/n  (f/'  Burke. 

s  Afterwards  l}i«liop  of  Oriatol.   His  Lordsbip  dJed  fa  imt 


froBi  which  I  ADtioii»ted  much  pleatare.    I  am 

sov  ible,  at  the  tame  time,  to  oner  you  my  best 

fkinks  in  teDdiiig  me  the  poems  yoa  haTe  lately 

,  pnblitbed,  and  to  say  that  my  admiratioD  of  the 

aotbor  of  the  '  Library/  has  not  been  diminished 

'  bj  the  perosal  of  the  '  Parish  BemBter,'  and  the 

Jouf  additional  poems.    Bat  all  ouer  praise  most 

qnear  insipid  aifter  that  of  Mr.  Fox ;  and  I  will 

only  add.  that  I  think  that  highest  pndse,  for  toch 

I  I  esteem  it,  was  jostly  due  to  yoo.  I  well  remember 

<  the  plessure  which  1  had  in  meeting  yoa  at  Mr. 

I  Dudley  North's,  and  wish  I  ooold  look  to  a  reriTal 

,  of  it    I  haTe  the  honour  to  be,  with  great  regard. 

Sir,  &c    Gbet.*' 

From  Roger  WiUtraham,  Eaq, 

.  **  8tntt0D  8txe«t,  May  S3, 1808. 

«Deab  SiB,~Unless  I  bad  heard  Arom  oar 
friend,  Mr.  North,  that  you  had  reooTed  compli- 
mentary letters  from  most  of  yoar  friends  on  your 
Isle  poblicatioD,  I  should  not  have  thought  of  adding 
nnr  name  to  the  number.  The  only  reason  for  my 
liieDce  was  the  fear  of  assuming  much  more  of  a 
literary  character  than  belongs  to  me ;  though,  on 
the  score  of  friendship  fbr  the  author,  and  admi- 
iidoD  of  his  works,  I  will  not  yield  to  the  most 
im^ifleot  and  sagadoos  critic  Perhaps,  indeed, 
n  earner  letter  from  me  might  haye  been  autho- 
lised  by  the  various  conversations  we  have  had 
together  at  Glemham,  in  which  I  so  frequently  took 
the  libmy  to  urge  yoa  not  to  rest  contented  with 
^  ^rig  of  bays  which  your  former  publications 
bad  Jastlj  acquired,  but  to  aim  at  a  larger  branch 
cf  thicker  foUage.  This  I  can  truly  say,  my  dear 
Sb-,  yoa  have  obtuned  by  universal  consent;  and  I 
6d  considerable  pride  in  having  the  honour  to  be 
known  to  a  person  who  has  afforded  so  much  real 
4rfight  to  a  discerning  public — No,  uo.  Sir,  when 
wa  tboDght  ^oo  idle,  you  were  by  no  means  so ;  you 
««!«  observing  man,  and  studying  his  character 
■aoog  the  inferior  orders  of  the  commonity ;  and 
tie  varietiea  that  belong  to  his  character  you  have 
a9w  described  with  the  most  perfect  tmtn,  and  in 
d»  DoaC  captivating  language.  When  I  took  up 
yo«r  book,  the  novelties  of  it  first  attracted  my 
lote,  az>d  afterwards  I  visited  my  old  acquaint- 
mecswrlth  as  much  pleasure  as  ever.  The  only 
Tcgret  I  fAt  at  the  enid  was,  that  the  book  was  not 
■■rkcd  VoL  I. ;  but  that  may  be  amended.  In 
«ydi  hope  I  take  my  leave,  assuring  yoa  of  the 
fvry  sanc«re  regard,  and  real  admiration  of,  yours 
mm  tmly  and  sincerely,  Rooeb  Wilbbaham." 

From  Mr,  Canning. 

"Stanhope  Street,  Not.  IS,  1807. 
*Sdi, — I  have  deferred  acknowledging  the  dvility 
if  yoar  letter,  until  I  should  at  the  same  time 
sdbovledffe  tlie  pleasure  which  I  had  derived  fhmi 
lit  p0VSBl  of  the  volume  which  accompanied  it 
I  have  lately  made  that  volume  the  companion  of  a 
Joaraty  into  the  country.  I  am  now  therefore  able 
la  mrcetace  the  value  of  jrour  present,  as  well  as 
li  taaaJk  yoa  for  your  obliging  attention  in  sending 
il  «a  Bc  With  some  of  the  poems— the  '  Village^ 
pvtkalariy — I  had  been  long  acquainted;  but  I 
vai  gind  to  hAve  them  brought  baiek  to  my  recol- 
aad  I  have  read  with  no  leas  pleasure  and 


admiration  those  which  I  now  saw  for  the  first  time. 
I  have  the  honour  to  be,  l^r,  &c.,  &c 

*'  George  Cannihg." 

Froai  Lord  Holland, 

**  Sib, — Having  been  upon  a  tour  in  Scotland,  I 
did  not  receive  your  book  till  my  arrival  at  York, 
and  was  unwilling  to  answer  your  very  obliging 
letter  till  I  had  read  the  *  Parish  Kegister  *  in  print 
I  can  assure  you  that  its  appearance  in  this  dress 
has  increased  my  opinion  of  its  beauty:  and,  as 
you  have  done  me,  very  undeservedly,  the  honour 
of  calling  me  a  judge  of  such  matters,  I  will  venture 
to  say  that  it  seems  to  me  calculated  to  advance  the 
reputation  of  tiie  author  of  the  *  Library '  and  the 
'  Village,'  which,  to  any  one  acquainted  with  those 
two  excellent  poems,  is  sayins  a  great  deal.  With 
regard  to  the  very  flattering  wings  you  are  pleased 
to  say  of  me,  I  am  conscious  that  your  willmgneas 
to  obliee  has  blinded  your  judgment;  but  cannot 
conclude  my  letter  without  returning  you  thanks 
for  such  expressions  of  your  partiality.  I  am.  Sir, 
&c    Holland.** 

To  these  I  may  add  a  letter  from  Mr.  Walter 
Scott,  dated  "  Ashestiel,  October  2l8t,  1809," 
— acknowledging  the  receipt  of  a  subsequent 
edition  of  the  same  volume. 

^'Deab  Sib,— I  am  just  honoured  with  your 
letter,  which  gives  me  the  more  sensible  pleasure, 
since  it  has  gratified  a  wish  of  more  than  twenty 
years*  standing.  It  is,  I  think,  fVilly  that  time  since 
I  was,  for  great  part  of  a  very  snowy  winter,  the 
inhabitant  of  an  old  house  in  the  country,  in  a 
course  of  poetical  study,  so  very  like  that  of  your 
admirably  punted  *  Young  Lad,*  that  I  could  hardly 
help  saying,  •  Thafs  me ! '  when  I  was  reading  the 
tale  to  my  fiunily.  Among  the  very  few  books  which 
fell  under  my  hands  was  a  volume  or  two  of 
Dodsley*s  Annual  Register,  one  of  which  contained 
copious  extracts  firom  'The  Village,*  and  'The 
Library,'  particularly  the  conclusion  of  book  first 
of  the  former,  and  an  extract  firom  the  latter, 
beginning  with  the  description  of  the  old  Romancers. 
I  committed  them  most  fiuthfully  to  my  memory, 
where  your  verses  must  have  felt  themselves  very 
strangely  lodged,  in  company  with  ghost  stories, 
border  riding-ballads,  scraps  of  old  plays,  and  all 
the  miscellaneous  stuff  which  a  strong  appetite  fbr 
reading,  with  neither  means  nor  discrimination  for 
selection,  had  assembled  in  the  head  of  a  lad  of 
eighti;en.  New  publications,  at  that  time,  were  very 
rare  in  Edinburgh,  and  my  means  of  procuring  them 
very  limited ;  so  that,  after  a  long  search  tor  the 
poems  which  contained  these  beautiful  specimens, 
and  which  had  afforded  me  so  much  delight,  I  was 
fain  to  rest  contented  with  the  extracts  firom  the 
Register,  which  I  could  repeat  at  this  moment 
You  may,  therefore,  guess  my  sincere  delight  when 
I  saw  your  poems  at  a  later  period  assume  the  rank 
in  the  public  consideration  which  thejr  ao  wdl 
deserve.    It  was  a  triumph  to  my  own  immatnre 
taste  to  find  I  had  anticipated  the  applause  of  die 
learned  and  of  the  critical,  and  1  became  ymj 
desirous  to  ofier  my  gratulor,  among  the  more  im- 
portant plaudits  which  you  have  had  firom  every 
quarter.    I  should  certainly  have  availed  myteff 
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of  the  freemasonry  of  authorship  (for  oar  trade 
may  claim  to  be  a  mystery  as  veil  as  Abhorson's) 
to  address  to  yoa  a  copy  of  a  new  poetical  attempt, 
which  I  haTe  now  apon  the  anvu,  and  I  esteem 
myself  particularly  obliged  to  Mr.  Hatchard,  and  to 
your  goodness  acting  upon  his  information,  for 
giving  me  the  opportunity  of  paving  the  way  for 
such  a  freedom.  I  am  too  proud  of  the  compliments 
you  honour  me  with,  to  affect  to  decline  them ;  and 
with  respect  to  the  comparatiTe  view  I  have  of  my 
own  IfUwurs  and  Tonrs,  I  can  only  assure  you,  that 
none  of  my  little  folks,  about  the  formation  of 
whose  taste  and  principles  I  may  be  supposed  na- 
turally solicitous,  have  ever  read  any  of  my  own 
poems ;  while  yours  have  been  our  regular  evening's 
amusement  My  eldest  girl  begins  to  read  well, 
and  enters  as  well  into  the  humour  as  into  the  sen- 
timent of  your  admirable  descriptions  of  human 
life.  As  mr  rivalry,  I  think  it  has  seldom  existed 
among  those  who  know,  by  experience,  that  there 
are  much  better  things  in  the  world  than  literary 
reputation,  and  that  one  of  the  best  of  these  good 
fhmgs  is  the  regard  and  friendship  of  those  de- 
servedlv  and  generally  esteemed  for  their  worth  or 
their  talents.  I  believe  many  dilettanti  authors  do 
cocker  themselves  up  into  a  great  jealousy  of  any- 
thing that  interferes  with  what  tht^  are  pleased  to 
call  their  fame;  but  I  should  as  soon  think  of 
nursing  one  of  my  own  fingers  into  a  whitlow  for 
my  pnvate  amusement,  as  encouraging  such  a 
feeling.  I  am  truly  sorry  to  observe  you  mention 
bad  health :  those  who  contribute  so  much  to  the 
improvement  as  well  as  the  delight  of  society  should 
escape  this  evil.  I  hope,  however,  that  one  daj 
your  state  of  health  may  permit  you  to  view  this 
oountry.  I  have  very  few  calls  to  London,  but  it 
will  greatly  add  to  the  interest  of  those  which  may 
occur,  that  you  will  permit  me  the  honour  of  waiting 
upon  you  m  my  journey,  and  assuring  you,  in 
person,  of  the  early  admiration  and  sincere  respect 
with  which  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  dear  Sir, 
yours,  &C.    Walter  Scott." 

In  the  manly  and  sensible  views  of  literature 
and  literary  fame  expressed  in  the  last  of  these 
letters,  Mr.  Crabbe  fully  concurred.  He  en- 
joyed the  sweetness  of  well-earned  credit ;  but 
at  his  mature  years,  and  with  his  strong  re- 
ligious bias,  he  was  little  likely  to  be  intoxi- 
cated with  the  applause  of  critics.  His  feelings 
on  this  occasion  were  either  not  perceptible, 
or  only  seen  in  those  simple,  open  demonstra- 
tions of  satisfaction  which  show  that  no  proud 
exulting  spirit  lurks  within.  Of  some  men  it  is 
said,  that  they  are  too  proud  to  be  vain ;  but  of 
him  it  might  be  said,  that  the  candid  manner  in 
which  he  testified  his  satisfaction  at  success,  was 
a  proof  that,  while  he  felt  the  pleasure,  he  felt 
also  its  limited  value — ^limited  by  the  conscious- 
ness of  defects;  limited  by  the  consdoosness 
that  there  were  higher,  nearer,  and  dearer  in- 
terests in  life  than  those  of  poetical  ambition. 
How  gratifjrin^  is  the  contemplation  of  such 
success,  when  it  is  only  accessory  to  the  more 
substantial  pleasures  of  existence,  namely,  the 
consciousness  of  having  fulfilled  the  duties  for 


which  that  existence  was  especially  given,  and 
the  bright  hone  that  higher  and  better  thbgs 
than  this  world  can  affora  await  those  who  have 
borne  the  trials  of  adversity  and  prosperi^  with 
a  humble  and  pious  spirit  I  How  |X)or  is  such 
success  when  it  is  made  ''  the  pearl  of  great 
price  I** 

Mv  brother  now  residing  at  Caius  College, 
Cambridge,  Mr.  Crabbe  more  than  once  went 
thither,  and  remained  a  considerable  time, 
dining  in  that  college  or  Trinity  every  day,  and 
passing  his  mornings  chiefly  in  the  t)otsnic 
garden.  The  new  poems,  and  the  remarks  of 
uie  Reviews,  had  brought  him  again  under  the 
public  eye;  so  that  he  was  now  received,  in 
that  scat  of  learning,  not  only  as  a  man  who 
had  formerly  deserved  the  encouragements  of 
literature,  but  as  one  of  the  popular  writers  of 
the  day — ^became  an  object  of  attention  and 
curiosity,  and  added  many  distinguished  names 
to  the  number  of  his  acquaintance. 

On  one  occasion,  happening  to  be  at  Cam- 
bridge during  the  Newmarket  season,  my  father 
was  driven  by  his  son  John  in  a  tandem  to  the 
course ;  and  though  he  booked  no  bets,  I  have 
reason  to  think  ne  ei\joyed  his  ride  quite  as 
much  as  many  of  the  lads  by  whom  he  was  sur- 
rounded. Ever  tenadous  of  important  pdnts  of 
morality,  no  one  looked  with  a  more  enlarged 
and  benignant  eye  upon  such  juvenilities ;  it 
always  seemed  to  me  as  if  his  mind  was  in- 
capable of  seeing  and  apprehending  the  little  in 
anything. 

Our  respected  friend  Donn,  being  one  of  the 
congregation  of  the  celebrated  Mr.  Simeon,  and 
having  a  nncere  regard  for  my  ftther,  persuaded 
him  to  occupy  his  pew  in  Little  St.  Mary*s ; 
hoping,  probably,  that  he  might  become  a  con- 
vert to  his  own  views  of  religion.  Accordingly, 
he  took  his  seat  there,  and  paid  great  attention 
to  the  sermon,  and  on  his  return  from  church 
wrote  the  substance  of  it,  and  preached  it  ai 
Muston  the  following  Sunday  ;  telling  his  con- 
eregation  where  he  had  heard  it,  in  what  {miDti 
he  entirely  assented  to  the  opinions  it  contained 
and  where  he  felt  compel  lea  to  d'lfSer  fitm  thi 
pious  author. 

He  also  accompanied  the  worthy  curator  ti 
the  Book  Society,  consisting  chiefly  of  inlia 
bitants  of  the  town ;  and  they  had  the  klodnes 
to  enrol  his  name  as  an  honorary  member.  Bu 
few  of  his  friends  at  Cambridge  survive  hhn 
Dr.  Mansel,  Mr.  Davis,  Mr.  Lambert,  Mi 
Tavel,  and  Mr.  Donn,  all  died  before  hin 
Nowhere  do  we  perceive  the  efiects  of  time  s 
evidently  as  in  a  vint  to  the  universitieB. 

In  the  be^nnning  of  1809,  Dr.  Cartwright  es 
pressed  a  wish  tlutt  my  father  would  prepai 
some  verses,  to  be  repeated  at  the  ensuing  meo 
injB^  of  that  admirable  institution  for  the  benei 
of^  distressed  authors,  "  The  Literary  Fond  : 
and  it  happened  that  a  porUon  of  a  work  thi 
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00  the  gtocks,  "  The  Borough,"  was  mdged 
suitable  for  the  occasion  :  with  some  additions, 
accordingly,  it  was  sent,  and  spoken  at  the 
anniTersary,  with  all  the  advanta^  that  Mr. 
fltanerald  gare  to  whatever  he  recited. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  now  diligently  occupied  in 
finishing  this  poem,  which  had  been  begun 
while  he  lived  at  Kendham ;  and  as  our  kind 
fKends  at  Aldborough  had  invited  us  to  taste  the 
sea  air  after  four  years*  residence  in  the  centre 
of  the  kingdom,  my  father  carried  his  manu- 
script for  completion,  and  for  the  inspection  of 
that  judicious  friend  at  Great  Yarmouth,  with- 
out whose  council  he  decided  on  nothing.  Can 
it  be  questioned  that  he  trod  that  beach  again,  to 
which  he  had  so  often  returned  after  some 
pleasing  event,  with  somewhat  more  of  honest 
satisfaction,  on  account  of  the  distinguished 
sooocss  of  his  late  poems !  The  term  exidtation, 
however,  could  no  longer  be  applicable ;  he  was 
now  an  elderly  clergyman,  ana  much  too  deeply 
did  be  feel  the  responsibilities  of  life  to  be 
'*  carried  off  his  feet,'*  as  the  Duchess  of  Gordon 
playfully  expressed  it,  by  any  worldly  fascina- 
tioQS.  Mr.  Turner's  opinion  of  '*  The  Borough," 
was,  upon  the  whole,  highly  favourable ;  but  he 
intimated,  that  there  were  portions  of  the  new 
work  which  might  be  liable  to  rough  treatment 
from  the  critics,  and  his  decision,  in  both  its 
parts,  was  confirmed  by  the  public  voice.  As 
lOOQ  aa  we  returned  to  Muston,  Mr.  Hatchard 
pot  it  to  the  press:  it  was  published  in  1810, 
and  in  J  8 16  it  had  attained  its  sixth  edition. 

The  opinion  of  the  leading  Reviews  was 
again  nearly  unanimous ;  agreeing  that  **  The 
&rough"  had  greater  beauties  and  greater 
defecta  than  ita  predecessor,  **  The  Parish 
Register."  With  such  a  decision  an  author 
may  always  be  well  pleased ;  for  he  is  sure  to 
take  his  rank  with  posterity  by  his  beauties ; 
defecta,  where  there  are  great  and  real  excel- 
lenoea,  serve  but  to  fill  critical  dissertations.  In 
Uet^  though  the  character  was  still  the  same, 
and  the  blemishes  sufficiently  obvious,  '*The 
Boroogb"  was  a  great  spring  upwards.  The 
ioeideota  and  characters  in  *'  Tne  Parish  Re- 
ffitler"  are  but  excellent  sketches :— there  is 
haidly  enough  matter  even  in  the  most  in- 
toresting  description,  not  even  in  the  story  of 
Fhcftbe  Dawson,  to  gain  a  firm  hold  of  the 
nmi&*9  mind : — but,  in  the  new  publication, 
there  was  a  sufficient  evolution  of  event  and 
chancier,  not  only  to  please  the  fancy,  but 
gimpple  with  the  heart.  I  think  the  *'  High- 
wnfiiMBi*s  Tale,"  in  the  twenty-third  letter 
(Priaons),  is  an  instance  in  point.  We  see  the 
•iiliMiua  youn^  man,  the  happy  lover,  and  the 
despairing  felon  in  succession,  and  enough  of 
cacD  state  to  give  full  force  to  its  contrasts.  I 
know  that  my  lather  was  himself  much  afiected 
when  he  drew  that  picture,  as  he  had  been,  by 
hia  own  confesnon,  twice  before ;    once  at  a 


very  early  period  (see  the  "  Journal  to  Mira"), 
and  again  when  he  was  describinir  the  terrors  of 
a  poor  distracted  mind,  in  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 
The  tale  of  the  Condemned  Felon  arose  from 
the  following  circumstances: — while  he  was 
struggling  with  poverty  in  London,  he  had  some 
reason  to  fear  that  the  brother  of  a  very  intimate 
friend,  a  wild  and  desperate  character,  was  in 
Newgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Having  obtained  permission  to  see  the  man 
who  bore  the  same  name,  a  glance  at  once  re- 
lieved his  mind  from  the  dread  of  beholding  his 
friend's  brother;  but  still  he  never  forgot  the 
being  he  then  saw  before  him.  He  was  pacing 
the  cell,  or  small  yard,  with  a  quick  and  hurried 
step ;  his  eye  was  as  glazed  and  abstracted  as 
that  of  a  corpse : — 

■*  Snee  hia  drrad  wntcnoe,  nothing  teena'd  to  be 
Aa  onc«  it  wm  ;  seeing  he  could  not  tee, 
Nor  heating  bmr  aright .... 
Each  aenae  waa  paiaied  I** 

In  the  common- place  book  of  the  author  the 
following  observations  were  found  relative  to 
"  The  Borough  i"  and  they  apply  perhaps  with 
still  more  propriety  to  hb  succeeding  poems  : — 
**  I  have  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  taken  my 
subjects  and  characters  from  that  order  of  society 
where  the  least  display  of  vanity  is  generally  to 
be  found,  which  is  placed  between  the  humble 
and  the  great.  It  is  in  this  class  of  mankind 
that  more  originality  of  character,  more  variety 
of  fortune,  will  be  met  with ;  because,  on  the 
one  hand,  they  do  not  live  in  the  eye  of  the 
world,  and,  therefore,  are  not  kept  in  awe  by 
the  dread  of  observation  and  indecorum ;  nei- 
ther, on  the  other,  are  they  debarred  by  their 
want  of  means  from  the  cultivation  of  mind  and 
the  pursuits  of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  are 
necessary  to  the  development  of  character  dis- 
played in  the  variety  of  situations  to  which  this 
class  is  liable." 

The  preface  to  "The  Borough "  shows  how 
much  his  mind  was  engrossed  and  irritated,  at 
this  period,  by  the  prevalence  of  Mr.  Hunting- 
ton *s  injurious  doctrines  in  his  neighbourhood, 
and  even  in  his  household.  And  his  "  Letter 
on  Sects  "  not  only  produced  a  ridiculous  threat 
from  a  Swedenborgian  (dated  from  Peter- 
borough) of  personal  chastisement;  but  occa- 
sioned a  controversy  between  the  writer  and  the 
editor  of  the  "  Christian  Observer,"  which  ap- 
peared likely  to  become  public.  It  ended,  how- 
ever, in  mutual  expressions  of  entire  respect; 
and  I  am  happy  to  think  that  the  difference  in 
their  views  was  only  such  as  different  circum- 
stances of  education,  &c.  might  cause  between 
two  sincere  Christians. 

**  The  Borough  "  was  dedicated,  in  very  grate- 
ful terms,  to  the  present  Duke  of  Rutland ;  from 
whom,  and  all  the  members  of  that  noble  family, 
more  especially  the  Duchess  Dowager,  my  father 
continued  to  receive  polite  attention  during  the 
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whole  period  of  his  residence  at  Muston.  At 
Belvoir  he  enjoyed  from  time  to  time  the  oppor- 
tonity  of  mixing  with  many  public  characters, 
who,  if  their  pursuits  and  turn  of  mind  difiered 
widely  from  his  own,  were  marked  by  the  stamp 
tind  polish  of  perfect  gentlemen;  and  no  one 
coula  appreciate  the  charm  of  high  manners 
more  fully  than  he  whose  muse  chose  to  depict, 
with  rare  exceptions,  those  of  the  humbler 
classes  of  sodety.  He  was  particularly  pleased 
and  amused  with  the  conversation  of  the  cele- 
brated '*  Beau  BrummeU." 

My  brother  ana  I  (now  both  clergymen), 
having  curacies  in  the  neighbourhood,  still  lived 
at  Muston,  and  all  the  domestic  habits  which  I 
have  described  at  Glemham  were  continued, 
with  little  exception.  My  father  having  a  larger 
and  better  garden  than  in  Suffolk,  passed  much 
of  his  time  amongst  his  choice  weeds,  and  though 
(my  mother  growing  infirm)  we  did  not  take  a 
family  walk  as  heretofore,  yet  in  no  other  resoect 
was  that  perfect  domestication  invaded.  When 
the  evening  closed,  winter  or  summer,  my  father 
read  aloud  from  the  store  which  Mr.  Colbum, 
out  of  his  circulating  library,  sent  and  renewed, 
and  nineteen  in  every  twenty  of  these  books 
were,  as  of  old,  novels ;  while,  as  regularly,  my 
brother  took  up  his  pencil,  and  amused  our  un- 
occupied eyes  by  some  design  strikingly  full  of 
character ;  for  he  had  an  untaught  talent  in  this 
way,  which  wanted  only  the  mechanical  portion 
of  the  art  to  give  him  a  high  name  among  the 
masters  of  the  time.  One  winter  he  copied 
and  coloured  some  hundreds  of  insects  for  his 
father,  from  expensive  plates  sent  for  his  in- 
spection by  the  Vice-Master  of  Trinity;  and 
tfiis  requinng  no  genius  but  pains  only,  I  joined 
in  the  employment.  *'  Now,  old  fellows/'  said 
my  father,  *Mt  is  my  duty  to  read  to  you/' 

The  landscape  around  Muston  was  open  and 
uninteresting.  Here  were  no  groves  nor  dry 
green  lanes,  nor  gravel  roads  to  tempt  the  pe- 
destrian in  all  weather ;  but  still  the  parsonage 
and  its  premises  formed  a  pretty  little  oasb  in 
the  clayey  desert.  Our  front  windows  looked 
full  on  the  churchyard,  by  no  means  like  the 
common  forbidding  receptacles  of  the  dead,  but 
truly  ornamental  ffround;  for  some  fine  elms 
parually  concealed  the  small  beautiful  church 
and  its  spire,  while  the  eye,  travelling  through 
their  stems,  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and 
a  picturesque  old  bridge.'  The  fi:arden  en- 
closed the  other  two  sides  of  this  churchyard  ; 
but  the  crown  of  the  whole  was  a  gothic  arch- 
way, cu^  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many 
boughs,  for  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep 
frame  of  a  picture,  appeared,  in  the  centre  of 
the  aerial  canvass,  the  unrivalled  Belvoir. 

>  See  the  line*  on  Mnston  in  **  The  Boroogh,"  Letter  I.  :— 
**  Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook  ; 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering,  slow, 
Where  the  reeds  whisper  when  the  zephyrs  blow,*^  Sec. 


Though  we  lived  just  in  the  same  domestic 
manner  when  alone,  yet  my  father  visited  much 
more  frequently  than  in  Suffolk :  besides  the 
Castle,  he  occasionally  dined  at  Sir  Robert 
Heron's,  Sir  William  Welby's,  with  Dr.  Gordon, 
Dean  of  Lincoln,  the  Rector  of  the  next  village, 
and  with  others  of  the  neighbouring  clergy. 
And  we  had  now  and  then  a  party  at  our  house ; 
but  where  the  mistress  is  always  in  ill-health 
and  the  master  a  poet,  there  will  seldom  be 
found  the  nice  tact  to  conduct  these  things  just 
as  they  ought  to  be.  My  father  was  conscious 
of  this ;  and  it  gave  him  an  appearance  of  mhos- 
pi  tality  quite  foreign  to  his  nature.  If  he  nei- 
ther shot  nor  danced,  he  appeared  well  pleased 
that  we  brought  him  a  very  respectable  supply 
of  game,  and  that  we  sometimes  passed  an  even- 
ing at  the  assembly-room  of  our  metropolis, 
Grantham.  My  mother's  declining  state  becom- 
ing more  evident,  he  was,  if  possible,  more 
attentive  to  her  comforts  than  ever.  He  would 
take  up  her  meals  when  in  her  own  room,  and 
sometimes  cook  her  some  little  nicety  for  sup- 
per, when  he  thought  it  would  otherwise  be 
spoiled.  "  What  a  father  you  have !"  .was  a 
grateful  exclamation  often  on  her  lips. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  year  1812,  Mr. 
Crabbe  published — (with  a  dedication  to  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Rutland)— his  **  Tales  in 
Verse  ;"  a  work  as  striking  as,  and  far  less  ob- 
jectionable than,  its  predecessor,  "  The  Bo- 
rough;" for  here  no  flimsy  connection  is  at- 
tempted between  subjects  naturally  separate; 
not  consequently,  was  there  such  temptation  to 
compel  into  verse  matters  essentially  prosaic. 
The  new  tales  had  also  the  advantage  of  ampler 
scope  and  development  than  his  pr^%ding  ones. 
The  public  voice  was  again  highly  favourable, 
and  some  of  these  relations  were  spoken  of  widi 
the  utmost  warmth  of  commendation;  as,  the 
"Parting  Hour,"  **The  Patron,"  '*  Edwani 
Shore,"  and  ♦"The  Confidant." 

My  father  wrote  a  letter  at  the  time  to  Mr. 
Scott,  and  sent  him  a  copy  of  all  his  works.  Uis 
brother  poet  honoured  him  with  the  followtn^ 
beautiful  reply : — 

*<  Abbotsford,  June  1,  161 ». 

"  My  Dear  Sib,— I  have  too  long  delayed  to 
thank  you  for  the  most  kiud  and  acceptable  present 
of  your  three  volumes.  Now  am  I  doubly  armed, 
since  I  have  a  set  for  my  cabin  at  Abbotsford  as 
well  as  in  town;  and,  to  say  truth,  the  auxiliary 
comr  arrived  in  good  time,  for  my  original  one 
suf^rs  as  much  by  its  general  popnltfity  among  sny 
young  people  as  a  popular  candidate  from  the  ha« 
and  embraces  of  his  democratical  admirers.  The 
clearness  and  accuracy  of  vour  painting,  whethvr  na- 
tural or  moral,  renders,  I  have  often  remarked,  yoiu 
works  generally  delight^  to  those  whose  yootl 
might  render  them  insensible  to  the  other  beaotiei 
with  which  they  abound.  There  are  a  sort  of  pic^ 
tares — surely  the  most  valuable,  were  it  but  for  tha 
reason — which  strike  the  uninitiated  aa  much  a: 
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tbey  do  the  connoisseur,  though  the  last  alone  can 
render  reason  for  his  admiration.  Indeed,  oar  old 
fHesd  Horace  knew  what  he  was  saying,  when  he 
ehoK  to  address  his  ode,  "  Viryimbus  puerisque  f* 
s&d  00  did  Pope  when  he  told  somebody  he  had  the 
mob  on  the  side  of  his  yeraon  of  Homer,  and  did 
not  mmd  the  high-flying  critics  at  Button's.  After 
silt  if  a  Ciultless  poem  could  be  produced,  I  am  satis- 
fied it  would  tire  the  critics  themselves;  and  annoy 
the  whde  reading  world  with  the  spleen. 

**  You  must  be  delightfully  situated  in  the  Vale 
of  BelToir— a  part  of  England  for  which  I  enter- 
tain a  special  kindness,  for  the  sake  of  the  gallant 
hero,  Bobtn  Hood,  who,  as  probably   you  will 
resdily  ^uess,  is  no  small  fayourite  of  mine ;  his  in- 
distinct ideas  oonoemin^  the  doctrine  of  m/ewm  and 
tMMm  being  no  great  objection  to  an  outriding  bor- 
dsrer.    I  am  happ^  to  think  that  your  station  is 
under  the  protection  of  the  Rutland  &mily,  of 
whom  fiune  speaks  highly.  Our  lord  of  the  *  cairn 
and  the  scaur  '  waste  wilderness  and  hundred  hills, 
'  for  maoT  a  league  round,  is  the  Duke  of  Bucdeugh, 
the  head  of  my  clan  ;  a  kind  and  benevolent  land- 
lord, a  warm  and  xealous  fHend,  and  the  husband 
I  of  a  ladY,  *comme  il  y  en  a  peiL*    They  are  both 
!  great  admirers  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  poetry,  and  would 
I  ^  ^Ppy  ^  know  him,  should  he  ever  come  to 
Scotland,  and  Teuture  into  the  Gothic  halls  of  a 
j  border  chief.    The  early  and  uniform  kindness  of 
;his  fiunily,  with  the  friendship  of  the  late  and  pre- 
I  seat  Lord  Melville,  enabled  me,  some  vears  ago,  to 
j  tzcfaange  idt  toils  as  a  barrister  for  tiie  lucrative 
J  sod  fespectable  situation  of  one  of  the  clerks  of  our 
I  fopmne  court,  which  only    requires   a   certain 
routine  of  official  duty,  neither  laborious  nor  call- 
ipg  for  any  exertion  of  the  mind.    So  that  my 
I  time  is  «it&ely  at  my  own  command,  except  when 
<  I  am  attending  the  court,  which  seldom  occupies 
more  than  two  hours  of  the  morning  during  sitting. 
I  bendea  hold  in  commendam  the  sheriffdom  of 
Ettriek  Forest,— which  is  now  no  forest; — so  that 
I  1  am  a  sort  of  pluralist  as  to  law  appointmentB, 
'  sad  have,  as  Dogberry  says,  two  gowns,  and  every 
thing  handsome  about  me.    I  have  often  thought 
it  b  the  most  fortunate  thing  for  bards  like  you 
ind  me^  to  have  an  establish^  profession  and  pro- 
■  feKional  character,  to  render  us  independent  of 
thtve  worthy  gentlemen,  the  retailers,  or,  as  some 
have  called  them,  the  midwives  of  literature,  who 
aie  to  much  taken  up  with  the  abortions  they 
bring  into  the  world,  that  they  are  scarcely  able  to 
benow  the  proper  care  upon  young  and  flourishing 
I  babes  like  ours.    That,  however,  is  only  a  mercan- 
tile way  of  looking  at  the  matter ;  but  did  any  of 
my  ffOQS  show  poetical  talent,  of  which,  to  my  great 
fttii&etioo.    there   are  no   appearances,  the  first 
^aag  I  should  do,  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  him 
the  duty  of  cultivating  some  honourable  profession, 
sod  qnalify  himself  to  play  a  more  respectable  part 
in  aocsefy  than  the  mere  poet    And  as  the  best  co- 
roOaiy  of  roy  doctrine,  I  would  make  h'lm  get  your 
tile  of  *  The  Patron,'  by  heart  from  beginning  to 
end.     It  is  curious  enough  that  yon  should  have 
republtabed  Uie  *  Village^  for  the  purpose  of  send- 
mjt  ywur  young  men  to  colleee,  and  1  should  have 
wrtnen  the  *  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel '  for  the  pur- 
■oae  of  boying  a  new  horse  for  the  Volunteer 
Cbrralry.    i  must  now  send  this  scrawl  into  town  to 


get  a  frank,  for  God  knows  it  is  not  worthy  of  postage. 
With  the  warmest  wishes  for  your  health,  pro- 
sperity, and  increase  of  fame — though  it  needs  not, — 
1  remain  most  sincerely  and  affectionately,  yours, 
Walter  Scott." 

My  father's  answer  to  this  kind  communica- 
tion has  been  placed  in  my  hands ;  and  I  feel 
convinced  that  no  offence  will  be  taken  by  any 
one  -at  an  extract  which  I  am  about  to  give  from 
it.  The  reader  will  presently  discover,  that  my 
father  had  no  real  cause  to  doubt  the  regard  of 
the  noble  person  to  whom  he  alludes,  and  who 
subsequently  proved  a  most  eflicient  patron  and 
friend.     Mr.  Crabbe  says  to  Sir  Walter,— 

*' Accept  my  very  sincere  congratulations  on 
your  clerkship,  and  all  things  beside  which  you 
have  had  the  goodness  to  inform  me  of.  It  is  in- 
deed very  pleasant  to  me  to  find  that  the  author  of 
works  that  give  me  and  thousands  delight,  is  so 
totally  independent  of  the  midwives  you  speak  of. 
Moreover,  I  give  you  joy  of  an  honourable  iuter- 
course  with  the  noble  &mily  of  Buccleugh,  whom 
you  happily  describe  to  me,  and  by  whose  notice 
or  rather  notice  of  my  book,  1  am  much  fovoured. 
With  respect  to  my  delightful  situation  in  the  Vale 
of  Belvoir,  and  under  the  very  shade  of  the  castie, 
I  will  not  say  that  your  imagination  has  created  its 
beauties,  but  I  must  confess  it  has  enlarged  and 
adorned  them.  The  Vale  of  Belvoir  is  flat  and 
unwooded,  and  save  that  an  artificial  straight-lined 
piece  of  water,  and  one  or  two  small  streams,  in- 
tersect it,  there  is  no  other  varie^  than  is  made  by 
the  different  crops,  wheat,  barley,  beaiis.  The 
casUe,  however,  is  a  noble  place,  and  stands  on  one 
entire  hill,  taking  up  its  wnole  surface,  and  has  a 
fine  appearance  from  the  window  of  my  parsonage, 
at  which  I  now  sit,  at  about  a  mile  and  a  half 
distance.  The  duke  also  is  a  duke-like  man,  and 
the  duchess  a  very  excellent  lady.  They  have 
great  possessions,  and  great  patronage,  but^joa. 
see  this  unlucky  particle,  in  one  or  other  of  Home 
Tooke's  senses,  will  occur — but  I  am  now  of  the  old 
race.  And  what  then?  —  Well,  1  will  explain. 
Thirty  years  since  1  was  taken  to  Belvoir  by  its 
late  possessor,  as  a  domestic  chaplain.  I  read  the 
service  on  a  Sunday,  and  fared  sumptuously  every 
day.  At  that  time,  the  Chancellor,  Lord  Thurlow, 
gave  me  a  rectory  in  Dorsetshire,  small,  but  a 
living ;  this  the  duke  taught  me  to  disregard  as  a 
provision,  and  promised  better  things.  While  I 
lived  with  him  on  this  pleasant  footing  I  observed 
many  persons  in  the  neighbourhood  who  came 
occasionally  to  dine,  and  were  civilly  received: 
*  How  do  you  do.  Dr.  Smith  ?  How  is  Mrs.  Smith  V 
— *  I  thank  your  Grace,  well :'  and  so  they  took 
their  venison  and  claret  '  Who  are  these  ? '  said 
I  to  a  young  friend  of  the  duke's.  *  Men  of  the 
old  race^  Sir;  people  whom  the  old  duke  was  in  the 
habit  of  seeing — for  some  of  them  he  had  done 
something,  and  had  he  yet  lived  all  had  their 
chance.  They  now  make  way  for  us,  but  keep  up- 
a  sort  of  connection.*  The  son  of  the  old  duke  of 
that  day  and  I  were  of  an  age  to  a  week ;  and  with 
the  wisdom  of  a  young  man  I  looked  distantiy  on 
his  death  and  my  own,  I  went  into  Suffolk  and 
married,  with  decent  views,  and  prospects  of  views 
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more  enlarging.  His  Grace  went  into  Ireland — 
and  died.  Mrs.  Crabbe  and  I  philosopbised  as 
well  as  we  could;  and  after  some  three  or  four 
years,  Lord  Thnrlow,  once  more  at  the  request  of 
the  Dnchess  Dowager,  gave  me  the  crown  livings 
I  now  hold,  on  my  resignation  of  that  in  Dorset- 
shire. They  were  at  that  time  worth  about  70/.  or 
80^  a-year  more  than  that,  and  now  bring  me 
about  4002. ;  but  a  long  minority  ensued,— new  con- 
nections were  formed ;  and  when,  some  few  years 
sinoe,  I  came  back  into  this  country,  and  expressed 
a  draire  of  inscribinff  my  versea  to  the  auke,  I 
obtained  leave,  indeeoC  but  I  almost  repented  the 
attempt,  fit>m  the  coldness  of  the  reply.  Tet, 
recollecting  that  great  men  are  beset  with  appli- 
cants of  all  kinds,  I  acquitted  the  duke  of  injustice, 
and  determined  to  withdraw  myself  as  one  uf  the 
old  race,  and  ffive  way  to  stronger  candidates  for 
notice.  To  this  resolution  I  kept  strictly,  and  left 
it  entirely  to  the  family  whether  or  no  I  should 
consider  myself  as  a  stranger,  who,  having  been 
disappointed  in  his  expectation,  by  unforeseen 
events,  must  take  his  chance,  and  ou^ht  to  take  it 
patientiy.  For  reasons  I  have  no  inclination  to 
canvass,  his  Grace  has  obligingly  invited  me,  and 
I  occasionally  meet  his  friends  at  the  castle,  with- 
out knowing  whether  I  am  to  consider  that  notice 
as  the  promise  of  favour,  or  as  fhvour  in  itself — I 
have  two  sons,  both  in  orders,  partly  tram  a  pro- 
mise given  to  Mrs.  Grabbers  fkmily  that  I  would 
brinff  them  up  precisely  alike,  and  partiy  because 
I  did  not  know  what  else  to  do  with  them.  They 
will  share  a  family  property  that  will  keep  them 
from  pining  upon  a  curacy.  And  what  more  ? — I 
must  not  perplex  myself  with  conjecturing.  Tou 
find,  Sir,  tnat  you  are  much  the  greater  man ;  for 
except  what  Mr.  Hatcbard  puts  into  my  privy 
purse,  I  doubt  whether  6007.  be  not  my  total 
receipts ;  but  he  at  present  helps  us,  and  my  boys 
being  no  longer  at  college,  I  can  take  my  wine 
witli^ut  absolutely  repining  at  the  enormity  of  the 
cost  I  fully  agree  with  you  respecting  the  necessity 
of  a  profession  for  a  youth  of  moderate  fortune. 
Woe  to  the  lad  of  genius  without  itl  and  I  am  flat- 
tered by  what  you  mention  of  my  PcUron,  Tour 
praise  is  current  coin.'* 

In  the  summer  of  1813,  my  mother,  though 
in  a  very  declining  state  of  nealth,  having  a 
strong  inclination  to  see  London  onco  more,  a 
friend  in  town  procured  ua  those  yery  eligible 
rooms  for  sight-seers,  in  Osborne's  Hotel,  Adel- 
phi,  which  were  afterwards  occupied  bjr  their 
sable  majesties  of  Otaheite.  We  entered  London 
in  the  beginning  of  July,  and  returned  at  the 
end  of  September.  My  mother  being  too  infirm . 
to  accompany  us  in  our  pedestrian  expeditions, 
they  were  sometimes  protracted  to  a  late  hour, 
and  then  we  dropped  in  and  dined  at  any  coffee- 
house that  was  near.  My  father's  favourite 
resorts  were  the  botanic  gardens,  where  he  passed 
many  hours ;  and  in  the  evenings  he  sometimes 
accompanied  us  to  one  of  the  minor  theatres,  the 
larger  being  doeed.  He  did  not  seem  so  much 
interested  by  theatrical  talent  as  I  had  expected ; 
but  he  was  one  evening  infinitely  diverted  at 


the  Lyceum  by  Listen's  Solomon  Wiseacre,  in 
*'  Sharp  and  Flat,"  especially  where  he  reads 
the  letter  of  his  dear  Dorothy  Dimple,  and  ap- 
plies his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  sayinff,  "  It 
18  very  foolish,  but  I  cannot  help  it."  He  pro- 
nounced Listen  *'  a  true  genius  in  his  way." 

Mr.  Dudley  North  (billed  upon  my  father, 
and  he  had  a^n  the  pleasure  of  renewing  his 
intercourse  with  that  early  friend  and  patron, 
dining  with  him  several  times  during  our  stay. 

One  morning,  to  our  ^rreat  satisfaction,  the 
servant  announced  Mr.  Bonnycastle.  A  fine, 
tall,  elderly  man  cordially  shook  hands  with  my 
father ;  and  we  had,  for  the  first  time,  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  one  whose  name  had  been  from 
chilhood  fiimiliar  to  us.  He  and  my  father  had, 
from  some  accidental  impediment,  not  seen  one 
another  since  their  days  of  poverty,  and  trial, 
and  drudgery ;  and  now,  after  thirty-three 
years,  when  they  met  again,  both  were  in  com- 
parative affluence,  both  had  acquired  a  name  and 
reputation,  and  both  were  in  health.  Such 
meetings  rarely  occur.  He  entertained  us  with 
a  succession  of  anecdotes,  admirably  told,  and 
my  father  went  as  freouentiv  to  Woolwich  as 
other  engagements  would  permit. 

I  have  already  mentioned,  that,  ever  mindful 
when  in  town  of  his  early  struggle  and  pro- 
vidential deliverance,  ho  sedulously  sought  out 
some  objects  of  real  distress.  He  now  went  to 
the  King's  Bench,  and  heard  the  circumstances 
that  incarcerated  several  of  the  inmates,  and  re- 
joiced in  administering  the  litUe  relief  he  could 
afford.  We  were  not  with  him  on  these  occa- 
sions; but  I  knew  incidentally  that  he  was 
several  mornings  engaged  in  this  way. 

Soon  after  our  return  to  Muston,  my  fktbei 
was  requested  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Brunton,  o 
Edinburgh,  the  husband  of  the  celebrated  oa 
velist,  to  contribute  to  a  new  collection  of  psal 
mody,  then  contemplated  by  some  leading 
dergvmen  of  the  Church  of  ScoUand.  He  coq 
suited  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and  received  the  fol 
lowing  interesting  letter : — 

'•My  dear  Sib, — I  was  fiivoured  with  yoo 
kind  letter  some  time  ago.  Of  all  people  in  tfe 
world,  I  am  least  entitied  to  demand  reffularity  % 
correspondence;  for  being,  one  way  and  anothc 
doomed  to  a  great  deal  more  writing  than  suit*  n 
indolence,  I  am  sometimes  tempted  to  envy  t] 
reverend  hermit  of  Prague,  confessor  to  the  nie^ 
of  Queen  Gorboduc,  who  never  saw  either  pen  ' 
ink.  Mr.  Brunton  is  a  very  respectable  clergymt 
of  Edinburgh,  and  1  believe  the  work  in  whit 
he  has  solicited  your  assistance  is  one  adopted  1 
the  General  Assembly,  or  Convocation,  of  the  Kii 
I  have  no  notion  that  he  has  any  individual  tnten 
in  it:  he  is  a  well-educated  and  liberal-mind 
man,  and  generally  esteemed.  1  have  no  pardctiJ 
acouaintance  with  him  myself  though  we  spemk 
getner.  He  is  at  this  very  moment  sitting  on  X 
outride  of  the  bar  of  our  supreme  court,  wifl 
which  I  am  fiigging  as  a  clerk ;  but  as  be  is  he 


ing  the  opinion  of  the  jad^  upon  an  action  for 
aogmention  of  stipend  to  him  and  to  his  hrethren, 
it  would  not,  I  eonceive,  he  a  Teiy  &Tonrahle  time 
to  canvass  a  literary  topic  Bnt  yon  are  quite  safe 
vith  him ;  and  having  so  much  command  of  scrip- 
cnal  langnage,  which  appears  to  me  essential  to 
the  devotion  J  po^try  of  Christians,  I  am  sure  yon 
esn  asnst  his  purpose  much  more  than  any  man 
•live. 

**  I  think  those  hymns  which  do  not  immediately 
recall  the  warm  and  exalted  language  of  the  Bihle 
are  ant  to  he,  however  ele^t,  rather  cold  and  flat 
for  the  Dorposes  of  devotion.  Ton  will  readily 
hdieve  tnat  I  do  not  approve  of  the  vague  and  in- 
dSserifflinate  scripture  language  which  the  fiuiatics 
of  M  and  the  modem  Methodists  have  adopted ; 
bat  merely  that  solemnity  and  peculiarity  of  diction, 
which  at  once  puts  the  reader  and  hearer  upon  his 
nard  as  to  the  purpose  of  the  poetry.  To  my 
Gothic  ear,  indeed,  the  Stabat  Mater,  the  Diu  Ira, 
and  some  of  the  other  hymns  of  the  Catholic  church, 
aiv  more  solemn  and  affecting  than  the  fine  classical 
poetry  of  Buchanan :  the  one  has  the  gloomy  dig- 
nity ot  m  Gothic  church,  and  reminds  us  instantly 
of  the  worship  to  which  it  is  dedicated ;  the  other 
is  more  like  a  Pagan  temple,  recalling  to  our  me- 
mofy  the  classical  and  &bulous  deities.  This  is, 
prmhlv,  all  referable  to  the  association  of  ideas — 
that  is,  tf  *  the  associaUon  of  ideas '  continues  to  be  the 
■nivenal  pidi-lock  of  all  metaphysical  difficulties, 
SB  tt  was  when  I  studied  moral  philosophy,^K>r 
to  any  other  more  flishionable  universal  solvent 
wUefa  may  have  succeeded  to  it  in  reputation. 
Adien,  my  dear  Sir.  I  hope  yon  and  your  family 
win  long  eqJoT  all  happiness  and  prosperity.  Never 
ht  disoovaged  from  the  constant  use  of  your  charm- 
iag  talent.  The  opinions  of  reviewera  are  really 
too  eontradiotory  to  found  anything  upon  them, 
wfatther  tbey  are  fhvourable  or  otherwise ;  for  it  is 
Bsaally  their  principtl  object  to  display  the  abilities 
cf  the  writers  of  the  critical  lucubrations  them- 
sdvM.  Yoor  Tales  are  nnivenally  admired  here. 
I  10  but  little  out,  but  the  few  judges  whose 
I  have  been  aocnstomed  to  look  up  to  are 
as.    Ever  yours,  most  truly, 

«•  Wxvnsa,  Soorr." 

I  know  not  whether  my  father  ever  ventured 
to  cngiiffe  in  the  work  patronised  by  Dr.  Brun- 
tm.  That  same  autumn,  an  event  occurred 
whicfa  broke  up  the  family,  and  spoiled,  it*  it 
did  not  entirely  terminate,  the  domestic  habits 
of  years.  My  mother  died  October  21st,  in 
her  sizty-third  year,  and  was  buried  in  the 
chanoel  of  Muston.  During  a  long  period  be- 
ion  her  departure,  her  mind  had  been  some- 
what impured  by  bodily  infirmities ;  and  at  last 
it  auik  onder  the  seventy  of  the  disease.  She 
possessed  naturally  a  great  share  of  penetration 
and  acoteness ;  a  firm  unflinching  spirit,  and  a 
very  warm  and  feeling  heart  She  knew  the 
worth  of  her  husband,  and  was  grateful  for  his 
kindness ;  for  she  had  only  to  express  her  wishes, 
snd  his  own  inclinations,  if  at  variance,  were 
dieerfiill/  sacrificed.  **  Never,''  said  her  own 
sister,  '*  was  there  a  better  husband,  except  that 


he  was  too  irdulgent."  But  so  large  a  portion 
of  her  married  life  was  clouded  by  her  lament- 
able disorder,  that  I  find  written  by  my  father 
on  the  outside  of  a  beautiful  letter  of  her  own, 
dated  Ion?  before  this  calamitjr,  **  Nothing  can 
be  more  sincere  than  this,  nothine  more  reason- 
able and  affectionate ;  and  yet  nappiness  was 
denied." 

Perhaps,  it  was  a  fortunate  circumstance  for 
my  &ther,  that  anxiety  and  soi^ow  brought  on 
an  alarminff  illness  two  days  after  ker  decease  ; 
for  any  otner  calamity  occurring  at  the  same 
time  with  this  heaviest  of  human  ills,  divides 
and  diverts  its  sting.  And  yet,  I  am  not  sure 
that  his  own  danger  bad  this  absorbing  effect ; 
for  he  appeared  regardless  of  life,  and  desired, 
with  the  utmost  coolness,  that  my  mother's  grave 
might  not  be  closed  till  it  was  seen  whether  he 
should  recover.  The  disease  bore  a  consider- 
able resemblance  to  acute  cholera  without  sick- 
ness, and  was  evidenUy,  at  last,  carrying  him  off^ 
rapidly.  At  length  emetics  were  fortunately 
tried,  although  he  had  always  a  great  aversion 
to  this  species  of  medicine,  and  the  effect  was 
palpably  beneficial,  though  his  recovery  was 
very  gradual.  His  demeanour,  while  the  danger 
lasted,  was  that  of  perfect  humility,  but  of  calm 
hope,  and  unshaken  firmness. 

A  very  short  time  af^r  he  resumed  his  duties, 
a  letter  arrived  from  the  Duke  of  Rutland, 
offering  him  the  living  of  Trowbridge,  in  Wilt- 
shire, of  which  his  Grace  had  the  alternate 
Eresentation.  To  this  offer,  of  which  the  Duke 
ad  at  first  rather  mistaken  the  value,  as  com- 
pared with  Muston,  &c.,  and  which  my  father 
nad,  though  with  much  gratitude,  hesitated  to 
accept,  his  noble  patron  afterwards  added  that 
of  tne  incumbency  of  Croxton,  near  Belvoir; 
and,  the  proposition  being  then  accepted,  we 

1)repared  to  vacate  Muston.  And  my  father 
ooked  to  a  new  residence  without  that  feeling 
of  regret  which  generally  accompanies  even  an 
advantageous  removal  in  later  lire ;  for,  with  a 
strong  attachment  to  some  ver^r  friendly  and 
estimable  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  he  felt  the 
change  produced  by  the  late  event  in  every  part 
of  the  nouse  and  premises.  His  earden  nad 
become  indifferent  to  him,  nor  was  that  occupa- 
tion ever  resumed  again  :  besides,  that  diversity 
of  religious  sentiment,  which  I  mentioned  before, 
had  i^oduced  a  coolness  in  some  of  bis  parishion- 
ers, which  he  felt  the  more  painfully,  because, 
whatever  might  be  their  difference  of  opinion, 
he  was  ever  ready  to  help  and  oblige  them  all 
by  medical  and  other  aid  to  the  utmost  extent 
of  his  power.  They  carried  this  unkind  feeling 
so  far  as  to  ring  the  bells  for  his  successor,  before 
he  himself  had  left  the  residence. 

Before  he  quitted  Leicestershire  he  witnessed 
a  scene  of  hospitality  at  the  castle  which  has 
not  often  been  exceeded  in  magnificence.  In 
January,  1814,  the  infant  heir  of  the  House  of 
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Rutland  was  publicly  baptized  in  the  chapel  of 
Belvoir,  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Dr. 
Manners  Sutton,  himself  a  near  branch  of  the 
ducal  family,  and  of  whom  my  father  was 
accustomed  to  say,  that  he  carried  as  much  per- 
sonal grace  and  dignity  about  with  him  as  any 
individual  he  ever  met  with.  On  this  high 
occasion  the  Prince  Regent  and  Duke  of  York 
were  present  as  sponsors.  A  variety  of  magni- 
ficent entertainments  ensued  ;  and  rov  father, 
who  was  one  of  the  company,  had  the  honour  of 
being  presented,  for  the  second  time,  to  his  late 
Majesty,  and  to  the  Duke  of  York,  by  both  of 
whom  he  was  received  in  a  very  flattering 
manner. 

Before  finally  quitting  Leicestershire,  my 
father  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  sister  at  Aid- 
borough,  from  whom  he  was  about  to  be  still 
more  widely  divided ;  and  one  day  was  given  to  a 
solitary  ramble  among  the  scenery  of  bygone 
years— Parham  and  the  woods  of  Glemham, 
then  in  the  first  blossom  of  May.  He  did  not 
return  until  night ;  and  in  hb  note^book  I  find 
the  following  brief  record  of  this  mournful 
visit : — 

**  Ym,  I  behold  again  the  place, 

The  aeat  of  Joy,  the  source  of  pein  ; 
It  brings  in  view  the  form  and  fkce 
That  1  must  never  see  again. 

The  night-bird's  song  that  sweetly  floats 

On  this  soft  gloom^this  balmy  air. 
Brings  to  the  mind  her  sweeter  notes 

That  I  again  must  never  hear. 

Lo  1  yonder  shines  that  window's  light, 

My  guide,  my  token,  heretofore ; 
And  now  again  it  shines  as  bright. 

When  those  dear  eyes  can  shine  no  more. 

Then  hurry  from  this  place  away  I 

It  gives  not  now  the  bliss  it  gave  ; 
For  Death  has  made  its  charm  his  prey, 

And  joy  is  buried  in  her  grave." 

I  may  introduce,  in  connection  with  the 
above,  some  lines  which  were  long  afterwards 
found  written  on  a  paper  in  which  my  dear 
mother*s  wedding-ring,  nearly  worn  through 
before  she  died,  was  wrapped  :— 

**  The  ring  so  worn,  as  you  behold. 
So  thin,  so  pale,  is  yet  of  gold : 
The  passion  such  it  was  to  prove ; 
Worn  with  life's  cares,  love  yet  was  love." 

On  the  3rd  of  June,  1814,  he  was  inducted 
to  Trowbridge  church  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fletcher. 
His  diary,  has,  amone  others,  the  following  very 
brief  entries  : — "  6th  June,— first  sermon  at 
Trowbridge.  8th,  Evening,— solitary  walk- 
night — change  of  opinion — easier,  better,  hap- 
pier." To  what  these  last  words  refer,  I  shall 
not  guess ;  but  1  well  remember  that,  even  aflter 
he  had  mingled  with  the  lively  society  of  Trow- 
bridge, he  was  subject  to  very  distressing  fits  of 
melanciioly.     My  brother  and  I  did  not  for 


some  littie  time  follow  him  to  that  place.  The 
evening  of  our  arrival,  seeing  us  con  versing 
cheerfully  as  wo  walked  together  in  the  garden 
before  his  window,  it  seemed  to  have  brought 
back  to  his  memory  the  times  when  be  was  not 
alone  :  for  happening  to  look  up,  I  saw  him 
regarding  us  very  eamestiy,  and  he  appeared 
deeply  affected.  *  That  connection  had  been 
broken,  which  no  other  relationship  can  supply. 
These  visitations  of  depression  were,  however, 
gradually  softened  ; — he  became  contented  and 
cheerful,  and  I  hojie  I  may  add,  positively 
happy. 

— O 

CHAPTER    IX. 

1814—1819. 

Mr.  Crabbe's  Residence  and  Habits  of  life  at  Thmbridge — 
His  Stody  of  Fossils— His  Correspondence  with  Mary  Lead- 
beater— His  Jooraal  kept  daring  a  Visit  to  London— Let- 
ters  to  and  from  Mr.  Grabbe— His  *'Tklesof  the  llaU," 
etc. 

When  my  brother  and  myself  arrived,  on  the 
occasion  already  alluded  to,  within  a  mile  of 
Trowbridge,  my  iieither  appeared  on  the  road, 
having  walked  out  to  meet  us ;  and,  as  he  re- 
turned with  us  in  the  chaise,  the  manner  in 
which  he  pointed  out  various  houses  to  our 
notice  satisfied  us  that  he  had  met  with  a  very 
gratifying  reception  among  the  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  his  new  parish.  On  the  very  night  of 
his  coming  to  Trowbridge,  he  had  been  most 
cordially  received  by  the  family  of  the  late  Mr. 
Waldron;  and  there,  but  not  there  only,  we 
found  the  foundations  already  laid  of  intimacy, 
that  soon  ripened  into  friendship  which  death 
alone  could  oreak  ;  for  such  casual  variations  oi 
humour  as  he  was  subject  to,  serve  only  to  prov« 
the  strength  of  the  sentiment  that  Buryive<! 
them. 

We  were  soon  satisfied  that  Mr.  Crabbe  hat 
made  a  wise  and  happy  choice  in  this  change  o 
residence.  While  my  mother  lived,  her  iofirxi 
health  forbade  her  mingling  much  in  society 
nor,  with  her  to  care  for,  did  he  often  mias  it 
but  he  was  naturally  disposed  for,  and  calculate* 
to  find  pleasure  in,  social  intercourse ;  and  aite 
his  great  loss,  the  loneliness  of  Muston  began  t 
depress  him  seriously.  In  answering  the  Duk 
of  Rutland's  kind  letter,  offering  him  the  rector 
of  Troworidge,  he  said,  *'  It  is  too  true  thi 
Muston  is  no  longer  what  it  has  been  to  me 
here  I  am  now  a  solitary  with  a  social  dispo^ 
tion, — a  hermit  without  a  hermit's  resignation. 
What  wonder  that  he  was  healthfully  excited  b 
the  warm  reception  he  was  now  experienciu 
among  the  most  cultivated  families  of  Trow 
bridge  and  its  vicinity  :  by  the  attractive  attei 
tions  of  the  young  and  gay  among  them,  in  \vtc 
ticular,  who,  finding  the  old  satirist  in  man 
things  very  difierent  from  what  they  had  loci>k%f 
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(or,  histened  to  show  a  mtnifest  partiality  for 
bis  manners,  as  well  as  admiration  of  his  talents  ? 
We  were  surprised,  certainly,  as  well  as 
delighted,  to  observe  the  tempered  exuberance 
to  which,  ere  many  weeks  had  passed,  his 
spirits,  lately  so  sombre  and  desponding,  were 
itaed, — how  lirely  and  cheerful  he  app^u^  in 
erery  company,  pleased  with  all  about  him,  and 
evidently  imparting  pleasure  wherever  he  went. 

fiut  a  physical  change  that  occurred  in  his 
constitution,  at  the  time  of  the  severe  illness 
that  followed  close  on  my  mother's  death,  had, 
I  bdieve,  a  great  share  in  all  these  happy  symp- 
toms. It  always  seemed  to  be  his  own  opinion 
that  at  that  crisis  his  system  had,  by  a  violent 
eflbrt,  thrown  off  some  weight  or  obstruction 
which  had  been,  for  many  years  previously, 
ghring  his  bodily  condition  the  appearances  of 
a  gradual  decline, — afflicting  him  with  occa- 
nooal  fits  of  low  fever,  and  vezatiously  disor- 
dering his  digestive  organs.  In  those  days, 
**  life  is  as  tedious  as  a  twice-told  tale,*'  was  an 
eipresfion  not  seldom  in  his  mouth;  and  he 
once  told  me,  he  felt  that  he  could  not  possibly 
live  more  than  six  or  seven  years.  But  now  it 
«eaied  that  be  had  recovered  not  only  the  enjoy- 
Mot  of  sound  health,  but  much  of  the  vigour 
ind  spirit  of  youthful  feelings.  Such  a  renova- 
tioa  of  health  and  strength  at  sixty  is  rare 
eooogfa ;  and  never,  I  believe,  occurs  unless 
there  has  been  much  temperance  in  the  early 
period  of  life.  Perhaps,  he  had  never  looked 
10  well,  in  many  respects,  as  he  did  about  this 
tine ;  bis  temples  getting  more  bare,  the  height 
of  his  well -developed  forehead  appeared  as  in- 
cnased,  and  more  than  ever  like  one  of  those 
hcvb  by  which  Wilkie  makes  9o  many  converts 
to  the  beauty  of  human  decay.  He  became 
Mooter  in  person  than  he  had  been,  though 
without  fatness;  and,  although  he  began  to 
flCoop,  hia  limba  and  motions  were  strong  and 
active. 

Nocwithatanding  his  flattering  reception  among 
die  principal  people  of  the  place,  he  was  far 
fnxD  beine  much  liked,  for  some  years,  by  his 
otw  DsiishionerB  in  general :  nor,  in  truth,  is  it 
U  all  difficult  to  account  for  this.  His  imme- 
<fiate  predecessor,  the  curate  of  the  previous 
fMtor,  had  been  endeared  to  the  more  serious 
inhabitants  by  warm  zeal  and  a  powerfiil  talent 
for  preaching  extempore,  and  had  moreover, 
been  ao  universally  respected,  that  the  town 
petitJOQed  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the 
living.  His  Grace's  refusal  had  irritated  many 
99mi  of  those  who  took  little  interest  in  the 
Qualifieations  of  their  pastor,  and  engendered  a 
Minf^  bordering  on  ill-will,  towards  Mr. 
Crabbe  himself,  which  was  heightened  by  the 
prevalence  of  some  reports  so  ridiculous,  that  I 
aoi  almost  ashamed  to  nonce  them ;  such  as, 
thsS  he  was  a  dissipated  man — a  dandy — even  a 
^^         And  then,  when  he  appwed  among 


them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature,— that, 
perhaps,  impolitic  frankness  which  made  him  at 
all  times  scorn  the  assumption  of  a  scruple  which 
he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him  to  violate  occa- 
sionally, what  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  that  neighbourhood,  the  settled  laws 
of  clerical  decorum.  For  example,  though  little 
delighting  in  such  scenes,  except  as  they  were 
parteken  oy  kind  and  partial  Vnends,  he  might 
be  seen  occasionally  at  a  concert,  a  ball,  or  even 
a  pla^.  Then,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  un- 
wearied and  extensive  charity,  he  often  so  con- 
ducted himself  as  to  neutralise,  in  coarse  and 
bad  minds,  all  the  natural  movements  of  grati- 
tude ;  mixing  the  clergyman  too  much  with  the 
almsffiver,  and  reading  a  leo^ure,  the  severity  of 
which,  however  just,  was  more  thought  of  than 
the  benefaction  it  accompanied.  He,  moreover, 
soon  after  his  arrival,  esjioused  the  cause  of  a 
candidate  for  the  county  representation,  to  whom 
the  manufacturing  interest,  the  prevalent  one  in 
his  parish,  was  extremely  hosule.  Lastly,  to 
conclude  *his  long  list,  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  a  town 
remarkable  for  diversity  of  sects  and  warmth  of 
discussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unchanged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had 
latterly  found  little  favour  even  at  Muston.  As 
he  has  told  us  of  his  own  Rector,  in  the  Tales 
of  the  Hall:— 

**  *  A  moral  teachorl '  tome  eontemptooiM  cried ; 
H#    miled,  bat  nothing  of  the  feet  denied  ; 
Nor,  nve  by  his  fUr  life,  to  charge  ao  atrong  replied. 
SUU,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  waa  their  own,  bat  all  their  worth  deny, 
They  call'd  hia  pare  advice  hia  cold  morality. 
*  Haathena,'  they  aaid, '  can  tell  oa  right  fh>m  wrong. 
But  to  a  Chriatian  higher  points  belong.'  '* 

But,  while  these  things  were  against  him, 
there  were  two  or  three  traits  in  his  character 
which  wrought  slowly,  but  steadily,  in  his  favour. 
One  was  his  boldness  and  uncompromising  per- 
severance in  the  midst  of  opposition  and  reproach. 
During  the  violence  of  toat  contested  election, 
while  the  few  friends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  almost 
in  danger  of  their  lives,  he  was  twice  assailed 
by  a  mob  of  his  parishioners,  with  hisses  and  the 
most  virulent  abuse.  He  replied  to  their  for- 
midable menaces  by  **  rating  them  roundly  ;'* 
and  though  he  was  induced  to  retire  by  the 
advice  of  some  friends,  who  hastened  to  his 
succour,  yet  this  made  no  change  in  his  vote, 
habits,  or  conduct.  He  continued  to  support 
Mr.  Benett;  he  walked  in  the  streets  always 
alone,  and  just  as  frequently  as  before ;  and 
spoke  as  fearlessly.  Mr.  Canon  Bowles  says, 
in  a  letter  to  the  present  writer,  — 

'*A  riotous,  tumultuous,  and  most  appalling 
mob,  at  the  time  of  election,  besieged  his  house, 
when  a  chaise  was  at  the  door,  to  prevent  his  going 
to  the  poll  and  giving  his  vote  in  favour  of  my 
most  worthy  fnend,  John  Benett  of  Pyt  House, 
the  present  member  lor  the  county.    The  mob 


threatened  to  destroy  the  chaise  and  tear  him  to 
pieces,  if  be  attempted  to  set  oat  In  the  fiice  of 
the  fhrioos  assemblaffe,  he  came  oat  calmly,  told 
them  they  might  kill  him  if  they  chose,  bat,  whilst 
alive,  nothing  shoald  prevent  hu  ^ving  a  vote  at 
the  election,  according  to  his  promise  and  princi- 
ples, and  set  o£^  ondistorbed  and  imhart,  to  vote 
ibr  Mr.  Benett." 

He  manifested  the  same  decisioo  respectiDg 
his  religious  opinions;  for  one  or  two  re- 
proachful letters  made  no  impression,  nor 
altered  his  language  in  the  least.  Such  firmness, 
where  it  is  the  eflect  of  principle,  is  sure  to  gain 
respect  from  all  Englishmen.  But  mildness 
was  as  natural  to  him  as  his  fortitude ;  and  this, 
of  course,  had  a  tendency  to  appease  enmity 
even  at  its  height.  A  benevolent  gentle  heart 
was  seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no 
occasional  hastiness  of  temper  could  conceal  it; 
— and  then  it  soon  became  known  that  no  one 
left  his  house  unrelieved. 

But,  above  all,  the  liberality  of  his  conduct 
with  respect  to  dissenters  brought  a  counter- 
current  in  his  favour.  Though  he  was  warmly 
attached  to  the  established  church,  he  held  that 

**  A  man'*  opinion  waa  hk  own,  hia  dae 
And  joat  poaaeMJon,  whether  fidae  or  tioe  ;"* 

and  in  all  his  intercourse  with  his  much-divided 
parishioners  he  acted  upon  this  principle,  visit- 
ing and  dealing  indiscriminately,  and  joining  the 
ministers  of  the  various  denominations  in  every 
good  work.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years,  there- 
fore, not  only  all  opposition  died  away,  but  he 
became  generally  and  cordially  esteemed.  They 
who  differed  from  him  admitted  that  he  had  a 
right  also  to  his  own  religious  and  political  opi- 
nions. His  integrity  and  benevolence  were  justly 
appreciated  ;  his  talents  acknowledged,  and  his 
di8jx>sition  loved. 

In  the  spring  of  1816,  my  brother  and  I, 
thinking  it  probable  that  we  might  soon  settle 
for  life,  each  in  some  village  parsonage,  and  that 
this  was  the  only  opportunity  of  seeing  some- 
thing of  our  native  country— ^leaving  my  father 
in  sound  health  and  among  attached  friends, 
absorbed  by  his  duties,  his  new  connections  and 
amusements,  —  quitted  Trowbridge  about  the 
the  same  time,  and  continued  absent  from  it, 
sometimes  in  London  together,  sometimes  apart 
in  distant  places  in  the  kingdom,  for  nearly  two 

>  He  wrote  thoa  to  a  Mend  on  the  aabiect :— **  Thooaanda 
nnd  tenaofthoUiHinda  of  lincere  and  enraeet  belieren  in  the 
Goapel  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  general  contents  ofScriDture, 
welting  iti  meaning  with  Teueration  and  prayer,  agree,  I  cm- 
not  doubt,  in  eaMntiala,  l>ut  differ  in  many  pointa,  and  in 
•ome  which  unwise  and  uncharitable  persona  deem  of  much 
importance ;  nay,  think  that  there  ia  no  aalvatum  without 
them.  Look  at  the  good — good,  comparatirely  apeaking — 
juat,  pure,  pious ;  the  patient  and  su  fieri  ng  amongA  recorded 
chararten  — and  werv  not  tiiey  of  different  opiniona  in  many 
articles  of  their  faith  ?  and  can  we  suppose  their  heavenly 
Father  will  aelect  ftom  thia  number  a  few,  a  very  few,  and 
tliat  for  tlieir  aaMut  to  certain  tenets,  which  causes,  inde- 
pendent of  any  merit  of  their  own.  In  all  probability,  led 
them  to  embrace/** 


years.    In  that  interval,  though  we  constantly 
corresponded.    I  saw  my  father  only  twice. 

Calling,  one  day,  at  Mr.  Uatchard's,  in  I^c- 
cadilly,  he  said,  *'  Look  round,"  and  pointed  to 
his  inner  room ;  and  there  stood  my  father, 
reading  intently,  as  his  manner  was — with  his 
knees  somewhat  bent,  insensible  to  all  around 
him.  How  homelike  was  the  sight  of  that  ve- 
nerable white  head  among  a  world  of  struigers ! 
He  was  engaged,  and  I  was  leaving  town ;  and, 
aHer  appointing  a  day  to  meet  at  Beodes,  and 
a  short  cheerful  half  hour,  we  parted. 

When  the  time  arrived,  be  joined  my  brother 
and  me  at  Beocles,  at  the  house  of  his  kbd 
sister-in-law.  Miss  Elmy ;  where,  after  staying 
about  a-week,  and  being  introduced  to  Ladv 
Byron,  who  attracted  his  just  admiration,  he  left 
us  vid  Aldborouffh,  and  returned  into  Wiltshire. 
This  was  about  tne  end  of  October,  1816. 

I  cannot  pass  this  date — October,  1816 — 
without  offering  a  remark  or  two,  suggested  bv 
my  father's  diary  and  note-book  of  tlutt  period. 
He  was  peculiarly  fond  of  the  society  and  cor- 
respondence of  females :  all  his  most  intimate 
friends,  I  think,  were  ladies :  and  I  believe  no 
better  proof  could  be  given  of  the  delicacy  and 
purity  of  his  mind  and  character.  He  loved  the 
very  fidlings  of  the  female  mind :  men  in  gene- 
ral appeared  to  him  too  stem,  reserved,  unyield- 
ing, and  worldly ;  and  he  ever  found  relief  in 
the  gentleness,  the  tenderness,  and  the  unselfish- 
ness of  woman.  Many  of  bis  chosen  female 
friends  were  married,  but  this  was  not  uniformly 
the  ease ;  and  will  it  seem  wonderful,  when  we 
consider  how  he  was  situated  at  this  time,  that 
with  a  most  afiectionate  heart,  a  peculiar  attach- 
ment to  female  society,  and  with  unwasted  pas- 
sions, Mr.  Crabbe,  though  in  his  slaty-second 
year,  should  have  again  thought  of  marriage? 
He  could  say  with  Shakspeare's  good  old  AtUm, 
— I  quote  lines  which,  for  Uieir  surpassing 
beauty,  he  Himself  never  could  read  steadily, — 

**  nioagh  I  look  old,  yet  am  I  atrongand  Inaty ; 
For  in  my  youth  I  never  did  apply 
Hot  and  rebelUoua  Uqnora  to  my  blood; 
Nor  did  not  with  onbaahAil  forehead  woo 
The  meana  of  weakneaa  and  deliility : 
Therefore,  my  age  ia  aa  a  luaty  winter, 
FhMty  bot  kindly." 

Moreover,  a  poet's  mind  is  proverUally  always 
young.  If,  therefore,  youth  and  beauty  could 
more  than  once  warm  his  imagination  to  outrun 
his  prudence— for,  surely,  the  union  of  youth 
and  beauty  with  a  man  of  such  age  can  never 
be  wisc—i  feel  satisfied  that  no  one  will  be  se- 
riously shocked  with  such  an  evidence  of  the 
freshness  of  his  feelings.  The  critics  of  bis  last 
publication  bestowed  some  good-natured  raillery 
on  the  warmth  with  which  he  there  expreased 
himself  on  certain  subjects — the  increased  ten- 
demess  of  his  love-scenes  especially— and  there 
occurred  various  incidents  in  his  own  later  hia- 
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I  tor^  tbtt  might  afford  his  friendf  fair  matter  for 
1  httle  ioDocent  jesting  :  but  none  that  luiew 
him  ever  regarded  him  with  less  respect  ob  ac- 
count of  tbtt  pardonable  sort  of  weakness ;  and 
thoofjii  lovi  might  be  out  of  the  question,  I  be> 
liere  be  inspired  feelings  of  no  ordinary  regard 
in  more  than  one  of  the  fair  objects  of  nis  vain 
detrodon.  These  things  were  so  well  known 
among  the  circle  of  which  at  this  period  he 
(brmed  the  delight  and  ornament,  that  I  thought 
it  ibmrd  not  to  allude  to  them.  I  have,  how- 
efer,  no  great  wish  to  dwell  on  the  subject ; 
though,  I  roust  add,  it  was  one  that  never  for  a 
moment  disturbed  the  tranquillity  of  hb  familj ; 
niy,  that,  on  one  occasion  at  least,  my  brother 
and  myself  looked  with  sincere  pleasure  to  the 
prospect  of  seeing  our  father's  happiness  in- 
cretMd  by  a  new  alliance. 

Whetlier  the  two  following  sets  of  stanzas 
refer  to  the  same  period,  I  have  not  been  curious 
to  inquire.  It  is  even  possible  that  I  may  be 
wrong  m  suspecting  any  allusion  to  his  personal 
Mii^ 

I. 

**  Unhappy  to  tb«  vntdt  who  feels 
The  tmablinf  lover**  ardent  flame, 
Aad  yet  the  ticaeheroaa  hope  oonoe^ 
By  Ming  Firieitdahip'a  colder  i 


Be  Btt«t  the  lorer'a  pnnge  endure. 
And  atill  the  outward  sign  coppreM ; 

Nor  may  «xpeet  the  smilea  that  cure 
The  woamled  heut't  ooacealed  distreak 

When  her  aoft  looka  on  otlien  beml, 
Dy  him  diaeem'd,  to  him  denied. 

Be  must  be  then  the  silent  friend. 
And  all  his  Jealous  tonnenis  hide. 

When  sh*  shall  one  blest  youth  select. 
His  bleeding  heart  must  still  approve; 

Most  every  angry  thonaht  oorrect. 
And  siTiTe  to  like,  where  she  can  lore. 

Bearen  from  my  heart  such  pangs  remove, 
And  let  these  feverish  safferings  ceaea 

IWse  pains  without  tlie  hope  of  love, 
~  ret  of  friendship,  not  Its] 


II. 

"  And  vflt  thoQ  new  smile  again ; 
Thy  croel  pnrpose  never  shaken  ? 
Bast  thoa  no  feeling  for  my  pain, 
Beftaed,  diadaln'd,  despised,  fonakan  ? 

Thy  ancle,  crafty,  careftil«  cold. 
His  wealth  upon  my  mind  Imprinted ; 

Hja  Oelda  deaeribed,  and  praised  his  fold, 
Andjeaud,  bossted,  promised,  hinted. 

Diy  aant— I  scom'd  the  omen^spoke 
or  lovevi  by  thy  seom  n^jected ; 

Bm  I  the  wnroing  never  took 
When  chosen,  cheered,  received,  respected. 

Thy  fafcthar,  too->bot  all  was  plann*d 
To  murder  peace— all  freely  granted ; 

Aad  then  I  lived  in  fUry  Und, 
T^anepertedyUess'd,  enmpc,  en(!iantad. 


Oh,  what  a  dream  of  happy  love  I 
From  which  the  wise  in  time  awaken ; 

While  I  must  all  ita  angnish  prove. 
Deceived,  despised,  aboaed,  forsaken  T 

I  am  persuaded  that  but  few  men  have,  even 
in  early  life,  tasted  either  of  the  happiness  or  the 
pdn  which  attend  the  most  exquisite  of  passions, 
m  such  extremes  as  my  father  experienced  at 
this  period  of  his  life.  In  his  young  **  true 
love,  indeed,  he  was  so  soon  assured  of  a  full 
return,  that  one  side  of  the  picture  could  scarcely 
have  been  then  revealed  to  his  view;  and  I 
cannot  but  consider  it  as  a  very  interesting  trait 
in  the  history  of  his  mind,  that  he  was  capable  at 
so  late  a  sta^e,  of  feeling,  with  regard  to  the 
other  side  of  it,  so  exactly  as  a  man  of  five-and- 
twenty  would  have  done  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances. 

But  my  brother,  in  December,  1816,  married, 
with  his  entire  approbation,  the  daughter  of  the 
late  William  Crowfoot,  £sQ*t  and  sister  to  the 
present  Dr.  Crowfoot,  of  Beocles,  and  imme- 
diately came  to  reside  as  his  curate  at  Trow- 
bridge ,  thus  relieving  him  from  much  of  the 
fatigue  of  his  professional  duties,  as  well  as  from 
domestic  cares  and  the  weariness  of  a  solitary 
house.  Soon  after  this  I  again  joined  the  fa- 
mily ;  and  early  in  1817,  my  father  had  the  sa- 
tisfaction of  marrying  me  to  the  daughter  of  the 
late  Thomas  Timbrell,  Esq.,  of  Trowbridge, 
and  of  seeing  my  wife  and  myself  established, 
within  twenty  miles  of  him,  in  the  curacy  of 
Pucklechurch ;  where,  during  the  rest  of  his 
life,  he  had  always  at  his  command  a  second,  and, 
what  was  often  refreshing  to  him,  a  rural  home. 

In  relating  my  own  impressions  of  mv  father, 
I  have  often  be^  apprehensive  that  I  have  de- 
scribed him  in  terms  which  those  who  did  not 
know  him  may  deem  exaggeration ;  yet  am  I 
supported  by  the  testimony,  not  only  of  many 
who  were  well  acquainted  with  his  worth,  but 
of  one  who  knew  him  not,  except  by  his  publi- 
cations and  his  letters.  The  talented  individual 
who  began  the  following  correspondence,  which 
was  continued  till  her  death  in  1826,  read  and 
appreciated  his  character  nearly  as  well  as  the 
most  intimate  of  hb  friends.  The  daughter  of 
Richard  Shackleton,  the  intimate  friend  of 
Burke,  had  met  my  father  at  Mr.  Burke's  table 
in  the  year  1784,  when,  just  after  his  marriage, 
he  had  the  pleasure  of  introducing  his  bride  to 
his  patron.  This  distinguished  lady  possessed 
that  superiority  of  intellect  which  marked  her 
family,  and  was  evidently  honoured  by  Mr. 
Burke,  not  merely  as  the  daughter  of  his  old 
friend,  but  as  one  worthy  to  enjoy  that  hiflrh 
title  herself.  Her  correspondence  with  Mr. 
Burke  forms  an  interesting  feature  in  Mr.  Prior's 
able  work.  She  was  a  poet,  though  not  of  the 
highest  class,  and  sent  to  her  eminent  friend 
some  pleasing  verses  on  his  residence  at  Beacons- 
field,  which  drew  forth  a  long  and  warm  reply. 
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How  would  he  have  been  gratified  had  he  lived 
to  read  the  very  superior  publications  in  prose, 
"Cotta^  Dialogues,"  "  Cottaffe  Biography," 
&c.,  which  she  gave  to  the  world  after  she  bad 
changed  her  name  to  Leadbeater !  This  excel- 
lent woman  had  not  forgotten  that  early  meeting 
with  Mr.  Crabbe;  and  in  November,  1816,  he 
had  the  unexpected  pleasure  of  receiving  from 
her  the  first  of  a  long  series  of  letters;  his 
replies  to  which  are  rendered  particularly  in- 
teresting by  the  playful  ingenuousness  with  which 
he  describes  himself.  They  are,  in  fact,  most 
valuable  additions  to  his  auto-biographical  sketch. 

From  Mrs.  Leadbeater, 

**  Balllton,  7th  of  11th  month,  1616. 
"  I  believe  it  will  surprise  George  Crabbe  to  re- 
ceive a  letter  from  an  entire  stranger,  whom,  most 
probably,  he  does  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen 
or  heard  of,  but  who  cannot  forget  having  met  him 
at  the  house  of  Ekimund  Burke,  Charles  Street, 
James's  Square,  in  the  year  1784.    I  was  brought 
thither  by  my  father,   Richard   Shackleton,  the 
friend,  from  their  childhood,  of  Edmund  Burke. 
My  dear  father  told  thee,  that  *  Goldsmith's  would 
now  be  the  deserted  village.'    Perhaps  thou  dost 
not  remember  this  compliment;  but  I  remember 
the  ingenuous  modesty  which  disclumed  it.    He 
admired  the   'Villa^,'   the  'Library,"   and  the 
'Newspaper'  exceedingly;  and  the  delight  with 
which  he  read  them  to  his  &mily  could  not  but  be 
acceptable  to  the  author,  had  he  known  the  sound 
judgment  and  the  exquisite  taste  which  that  excel- 
lent man  possessed.    But  he  saw  no  more  of  the 
productions  of  the  Muse  he  admired,  whose  ori- 
ffinality  was  not  the  least  charm.    He  is  dead — the 
mend  whom  he  loved  and  honoured,  and  to  whose 
character  thou  dost  so  much  justice  in  the  Preface 
to  the  *  Parish  Register,*  is  also  gone  to  the  house 
appointed  for  all  living.    A  splendid  constellation 
of  poets  arose  in  the  literary  horixon.     I  looked 
around  for  Crabbe.    *  Why  does  not  he,  who  shines 
as  brightly  as  any  of  these,  add  his  lustre  ?*    I  had 
not  long  thought  thus,  when,  in  an   Edinburgh 
Review,  I  met  with  reflections  similar  to  my  own, 
which  introduced  the  *  Parish  Register.'     Oh !  it 
was  like  the  voice  of  a  lon^-lost  friend ;  and  glad 
was  I  to  hear  that  voice  again  in  '  The  Borough ! ' 
— still  more  in  the  *  Tales,*  which  appear  to  me 
excelling  all  that  preceded  them.    Every  work  is 
so  much  in  unison  with  our  own  feelings,  that  a 
wbh  for  information  concerning  them  and  their  au- 
thor, received  into  our  hearts,  is  strongly  excited. 
One  of  our  friends.  Dykes  Alexander,  who  was  in 
Ballitore,  in  1810  I  think,  said,  he  was  personally 
acquainted  with  thee,  and  spoke  highly  of  th^  cha- 
racter.   I  resetted  I  had  not  an  oppootunity  of 
conversing  with  him  on  this  subject,  as  perhaps  he 
would  have  been  able  to  decide  arguments  which 
have  arisen ;  namely,  whether  we  owe  to  truth  or 
to  fiction  that  *  ever  new  delight  *  which  thy  poetry 
afibrds  us  ?  Thy  characters,  however  singular  some 
of  them  may  be,  are  never  unnatural ;  and  thy  sen- 
timentSy  so  true  to  domestic  and  social  feelings,  as 
well  as  to  those  of  a  higher  nature,  have  the  con- 
vincing power  of  reality  over  the  mind;  and  / 
maintain  that  all  thy  pictures  are  drawn  fnm  life. 


To  inquire  whether  this  be  the  case,  is  the  excuse 
which  I  make  to  myself  for  writing  this  letter.  I 
wish  the  excuse  may  be  accepted  by  thee ;  for  I 
p^atly  fear  I  have  taken  an  nnwarraotable  liberty 
m  making  the  inquiry.  Though  advanced  in  life, 
yet,  fh>m  an  education  of  peculiar  simplicity,  and 
from  never  having  been  long  absent  from  my  re- 
tired native  village,  I  am  too  little  acqoainted  with 
decorum.  If  I  have  now  transgressed  the  rales  it 
prescribes,  I  ainpeal  to  the  candour  and  liberality 
of  thy  mind  to  forgive  a  fiiult  caused  by  strong  en- 
thusiasm. 
"  I  am  thy  sincere  firiend.  Mart  Leadueateb."* 

^  P.S.  Ballitore  is  the  village  in  which  Ednrnnd 
Burke  was  educated  by  Abraham  Shackleton,  whose 
pupil  he  became  in  1741,  and  from  whose  school  be 
entered  the  college  of  Dublin  in  1 744.  The  school 
is  still  fionrishiug." 

To  Mrs.  Leadheatet. 

**  Trowbridge,  lit  of  1 2th  month,  1 8 is. 

"  Mart  Leadbeater  ! — Yes,  indeed,  I  do  well 
remember  you  I  Not  Leadbeater  then,  but  a  prettj- 
demure  lass,  standing  a  timid  auditor  while  heV 
own  verses  were  read  by  a  kind  friend,  but  a  keen 
judge.  And  I  have  in  my  memory  your  fkther'f^ 
person  and  countenance,  and  you  may  be  sure  that 
my  vanity  retained  the  compliment  which  he  paid 
me  in  the  moment  when  he  permitted  his  judgrneut 
to  slip  behind  his  good  humour  and  desire  of  giviog 
pleasure : — Yes,  I  remember  all  who  were  pnsent 
and,  of  all,  are  not  you  and  1  the  only  survivors  1 
It  was  the  day — was  it  not  ? — when  I  introdncec 
my  wife  to  my  friend.  And  now  both  are  gone 
and  your  fiither,  and  Richard  Burke,  who  was  pre 
sent  (yet  again  I  must  ask — was  he  not?) — ^m 
Mrs.  Burke!  All  departed— and  so,  by  and  by 
they  will  speak  of  us.  But  in  the  mean  time,  i 
was  good  of  you  to  write.    Oh  very — very  good. 

"  But,  are  yoa  not  your  father's  own  daughter 
Do  you  not  flatter  after  his  manner?  How  do  ya 
know  the  mischief  that  you  may  do  in  the  mind  < 
a  vain  man,  who  is  but  too  susceptible  of  praise 
even  while  he  is  conscious  of  so  much  to  be  place 
against  it  ?  I  am  glad  that  you  like  my  verses : 
would  have  mortified  me  much  if  you  had  not,  f< 
you  can  judge  as  well  as  write.  ....  Yours  ai 
really  very  admirable  things ;  and  the  morality 
as  pure  as  the  literary  merit  is  conspicuous.  I'aj 
not  sure  that  I  have  read  all  that  yon  have  giv( 
us;  but  what  I  have  read  has  really  that  rare  ax 
almost  undefinable  quality — genius :  that  is  to  sa 
it  seizes  on  the  mind,  and  commands  attention ;  ai 
on  the  heart,  and  compels  its  feelings. 

«  How  could  you  ima^ne  that  I  could  be  othc 
wise  than  pleased — debghted  rather-— with  yo 
letter?  And  let  me  not  omit  the  fact,  that  I  rep 
the  instant  I  am  at  liberty,  for  I  was  enrobi! 
myself  for  church.  Yon  are  a  child  of  simpUcii 
I  know,  and  do  not  love  robing ;  but  you  are  a  pui 
of  liberality,  and  look  upon  such  things  with  a  hat 
mind,  smiling  in  charier.  Well  I  I  was  putting; 
the  great  black  gown,  when  my  servant — ;yot&  i 
I  can  be  pom^us,  to  write  of  gowns  and  serva 
with  such  fiuniliarity) — when  he  brought  ni«  a  1 
ter  first  directed,  the  words  yet  legible*  to  •  Geoi 
Crabbe,  at  Belvoir  Castle,'  and  then  by  L#ord  M  exit 
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Id  <tbe  ReftrtoA '  at  Trowbridge;  and  at  Trow- 
bridge  I  hope  again  to  receive  thete  welcome  eri- 
denoet  of  your  remembrance,  directed  in  all  thdr 
Boiplicity,  and  written,  I  trust  in  all  sincerity.  The 
detav  was  occasioned  b^  a  change  in  my  place  of 
Ksidence.  I  now  dwell  m  the  parsonage  of  a  busy, 
popoloQS.  clothing  town,  sent  tnither  by  ambition, 
tod  the  Dnke  of  Rutland.  It  is  situated  in  Wilt- 
ihire,  not  hr  from  Bath. 

**  There  was  a  Suffolk  iiunily  of  Alexanders,  one 
of  whom  yoo  probably  mean ;  and  as  he  knew  very 
little  of  me.  I  see  no  reason  why  he  should  not  give 
■e  a  good  character.  Whether  it  was  meritra  is 
soother  mint,  and  that  will  depend  upon  our  ideas 
of  a  good  character.  If  it  means,  as  it  generally 
does,  that  I  paid   my  debts,  and   was  guilty  of 

00  glaring  world-defying  immorality — why  yes  I 

1  wss  so  fkr  a  good  character.  But  before 
the  Searcher  of  Hearts  what  are  our  good  cha- 
iicten? 

**Bat  Tour  raotire  for  writing  to  me  was  your 
of  kn     *         *    ' 


knowing  whether  my  men  and  women 
«ei«  really  existing  creatures,  or  beings  of  my  own 
imagination  ?  Nay,  Mary  Leadbeater,  yours  was 
a  bener  motiTO :  ^oa  thought  that  yoa  should  giro 
pinnre  by  writing,  and— yet  you  will  think  me 
raj  Tain— you  felt  some  pleasure  yourself  in  re- 
Btviag  the  acquaintance  that  conunenced  under 
Mchauspioesl  Am  I  not  right?  Mv  heart  tells 
■e  that  1  am,  and  hopes  that  you  will  confirm  it 
Be  BMored  that  I  feel  a  7trj  cordial  este^  for  the 
trMDd  of  my  friend  ~ the  Tirtuous,  the  worthy  chap 
laeler  whom  I  am  addressing.  Yes,  I  will  tell  yon 
lasifily  about  my  creatures,  whom  I  endeayoured  to 
pstnt  as  nearly  as  I  could  and  dared ;  for,  in  some 
asa»  I  dared  not  This  you  will  readily  admit:  be- 
odcs,  charity  bade  me  be  cautious.  Thus  &r  you 
sr»  correct :  there  is  not  one  of  whom  I  had  not  in 
■y  mind  the  original ;  but  I  was  obliged,  in  some 
csaei,  to  take  them  from  their  re^  situations, 
bone  or  two  instances  to  change  eyen  the  sex, 
tad,  in  many,  the  circumstances.  The  nearest  to 
real  lifo  was  the  proud,  ostentatious  man  in  the 
'Bbroogh,'  who  disguises  an  ordinary  mind  by  doing 
giest  things;  tmt  the  others  approach  to  r^ity  at 

Ctr  or  lesB  distances.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know 
I  could  paint  merely  from  my  own  fimcy ;  and 
tee  b  no  cause  why  we  should.  Is  there  not 
£v«iri^  sufficient  in  society?  and  who  can  go, 
•^m  but  a  little,  into  the  assemblies  of  our  fellow- 
vaaderers  from  the  way  of  perfect  rectitude,  and 
ooc  find  characters  so  yaried  and  so  pointed,  that 
he  need  not  call  upon  his  imagination  ? 

"  Win  yoN  not  write  again  ?  *  Write  to  thee,  or 
M  the  poblie? '  wilt  thou  not  ask  ?  7b  me  and 
/r  m  many  aa  loye  and  can  discern  the  union  of 
itrBi|th  SAd  simplicity,  purity  and  good  sense. 
(W  Ming  and  our  hearts  is  the  language  yon  can 
fAopL  Alas,  /cannot  with  propriety  use  it— omt  I 
tao  aevid  oooe  say ;  but  I  am  alone  now  •  and  siitoe 
Wf  rtmoying  into  a  busy  town  among  the  multi* 
taiev  the  loiieliness  is  but  more  apparent  and  more 
melancholy.  But  this  is  only  at  certiua  times;  and 
then  I  have,  though  at  considerable  distances,  six 
Imale  friends  unknown  to  each  other,  but  all  dear, 
vny  dear,  to  me.  With  men  I  do  not  much  asso- 
ciate, D^  as  deserting,  and  much  less  disliking,  the 
ns!c  part  of  aodety,  but  as  being  unfit  for  it;  not 


hardy  nor  grave,  not  knowing  enough,  nor  snf- 
ficientiy  acquamted  with  the  every-day  concerns  of 
men.  But  my  beloved  creatures  have  minds  with 
which  I  can  better  assimilate.  Think  of  you  1 
must;  and  of  me,  I  must  entreat  that  you  would 
not  be  unmindful.  Thine,  dear  lady,  very  truly, 
**  GxoaoB  Cbabbb. 

I  dare  say  no  one  will  put  an  unfavourable 
interpretation  on  my  father's  condescension  to 
Mrs.  Leadbeater's  feelings,  if,  indeed,  it  was 
anything  but  a  playful  one,  in  dating  the  above 
letter  tSier  the  Qiuaker  fashion,  '<  1st  of  12th 
month."  I  need  not  transcribe  the  whole  of 
this  excellent  lady's  next  letter :  but  the  first 
and  last  paragraphs  are  as  follow : — 

•*  BdUtore,  S9th  of  Ifth  month,  181 S. 
**  Bbspected  Friend, —  I  cannot  describe  the 
sensations  with  which  I  began  to  read  thy  letter. 
They  overpowered  me.  I  burst  into  tears,  and, 
even  after  I  had  recovered  composure,  found  it 
necessary  frequenti^  to  wipe  my  sj^tacles  before  I 
reached  the  conclusion.  I  felt  astODishment  mbeled 
with  delight  to  find  that  I,  in  my  lonely  vauey, 
was  lookMl  upon  with  such  benevolence  by  him 
who  sits  upon  the  top  of  the  hill.  That  benevo- 
lence encourages  me  again  to  take  up  the  pen.— 
That  day  on  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  seeii^ 
thee  and  thy  wifo  was  the  tenth  day  of  the  sixth 
month  (June},  1784.  It  was  the  day  thou  intro- 
duced tiiy  bnde  to  thy  friends.  She  sat  on  a  sofa 
with  Jane  Burke ;  thou  stood  with  Edmund  near 
the  window.  May  I  ask  how  lon^  it  is  since  thou 
wast  visited  by  the  affliction  of  losmg  her,  and  how 
many  children  are  left  to  comfort  thee  ?  But  this 
is  a  delicate  chord,  and  perhaps  I  should  not  touch 
it  The  report  of  my  having  received  a  letter 
fttmi  thee,  quickly  spread  through  Ballitore,  and  I 
was  congratulated  l^  my  &mil^,  friends,  and 
neighboi^  with  unfeigned  cordially,  on  this  dis- 
tinction ;  for  we  partake  in  each  omer*s  joys  and 
sorrows,  being  clooely  united  in  friendship  and 
good  neighbcMarhood.  We  are  mostiy  a  colony  of 
Quakers ;  and  those  who  are  not  of  our  profession, 
in  their  social  intercourse  with  us  conform  to  oar 
sober  habits.  None  of  us  are  wealthy,  all  depend- 
ing on  industry  for  our  humble  competence,  yet 
we  find  time  to  recreate  ourselves  with  books,  and 
generally  see  every  publication  which  is  proper  for 
our  perusal.  Some  profess  not  to  relish  poetry; 
yet  tnou  hast  contrived  to  charm  us  aU,  and  sorry 
shall  we  be  if  thy  next  visit  be  to  take  leave. 
Therefore  do  not  mar  the  pleasure  we  anticipate  by 
a  threat  so  alarming.  In  thy  partiality  for  female 
somety,  I  discern  a  resemblance  to  dear  Cowper, 
our  other  moral  poet  but  enlivened  by  that  flow  of 
cheerftilness,  which  he  so  sadly  wanted. 

*•  I  cannot  define  my  motives  for  writing  to  thee. 
I  perfectiy  recollect  that  one  of  them  uxu  the  wish 
to  be  assured  of  the  reality  of  thy  characters.  I 
suppose,  also,  I  wished  to  know  thy  own ;  but  I 
did  not  imagine  I  could  give  pleasure  to  thee  by 
such  an  address ;  indeed,  I  feared  offending,  though 
that  fear  was  disdpated  when  I  opened  one  of  thy 
volumes.    How  condescending  art  thou  to  gratify 
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my  cariosity,  and  how  glad  am  I  to  find  myself 
right  in  my  conjecture  1  But  I  felt  confident  that 
what  impressed  oar  hearts  so  deeply  most  be  troth. 
I  coald  say  mach  more,  bat  I  curb  myself  con- 
sidering who  I  am,  and  whom  I  address ;  and  am, 
with  senUments  of  gratitude  and  respect,  sincerely 
thy  friend,  **  Mart  Leadbeateb." 

I  am  approaching  the  period  of  my  father's 
return  to  the  high  society  of  London ;  and,  per- 
haps, a  few  remarks  on  his  qualifications  for 
mixine  in  such  circles  may,  with  propriety, 
precede  some  extracts  from  the  Journal  which 
he  kept  during  his  first  season  in  the  metropolis. 
When  he  re-entered  such  society,  his  position 
was  very  different  from  what  it  had  been  when 
he  sat  at  the  tables  of  Mr.  Burke,  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  and  the  Duke  of  Rutland.  Ti^en  he 
was  under  the  avowed  patronage  of  persons, 
whose  station  must  have  ensured  him  easy  ad- 
mittance among  their  equals,  whatever  might 
have  been  his  own  talents  for  society :  but  when 
he  returned  to  high  life,  though  his  poetical 
reputation  would,  no  doubt,  have  procured  him 
an  extensive  introduction,  nothing  but  his  per- 
sonal qualifications,  agreeable  or  shining,  could 
have  enabled  him  to  retain  his  place— nay,  con- 
tinually to  enlarge  the  circle  of  nis  acquaintance, 
and  see  the  coraiality  of  his  distinguished  ad- 
mirera  growing  into  the  warmth  and  attachment 
of  friendship. 

Now,  certainly,  all  this  was  not  to  be  attri> 
buted  to  any  very  shining  qualities  in  his 
conversation.  He  had  no  tdent  for  speaking — 
never,  except  at  one  or  two  public  meetings, 
uttered  a  sentence  in  the  form  or  tone  of  a 
speech  in  his  life,  but  said  (as  was  admirably 
renuu-ked  bv  Mr.  Murray)  '*  uncommon  things 
in  so  natural  and  easy  a  way,  that  he  often  lost 
the  credit  of  them."  Nor  were  such  conversa- 
tional powers  as  he  did  possess  always  at  his 
command— they  required  to  be  drawn  forth  and 
fostered.  Perhaps,  no  roan  with  an  appearance 
80  prepossessing  was  ever  more  distrusttiil  of  his 
powers  to  please.  Coldness  and  reserve  would 
benumb  them  ;  and  he  would  be  abstracted  and 
even  distressed.  But  where  he  was  once  re- 
ceived warmly,  he  generally  felt  that  strong 
partiality  which  ever  unlocked  his  heart  and 
drew  forth  his  powers ;  and  under  particuUr 
circumstances,  when  his  spirits  were  raised,  he 
could  be  the  most  delightful  of  companions. 

Argument  he  sustained  with  great  impatience : 
he  neither  kept  close  to  his  point,  nor  preserved 
his  temper.  This  dislike  of  controversial  dis- 
course arose,  in  part,  probably,  from  a  conscious- 
ness that  he  had  not  cultivated  the  faculty  of 
close  logical  reasoning ;  but  partly,  also,  from 
an  opinion,  or  rather  feeling,  that  he  had,  agmnst 
all  pretence  of  colloquial  equalit^r.  He  had  seen 
the  submission  paid  to  the  opinions  of  Johnson 
and  Burke,  and  he  always  readily  followed  the 
lead  of  any  one  whom  he  thought  skilled  on  the 


topic  in  question;  but  when  he  ventured  an 
assertion  himself,  he  expected  similar  deference. 
And,  to  be  candid,  though  what  he  said  was 
pretty  sure  to  be  just,  yet  there  was  an  unfair 
and  aristocratic  principle  in  this  eipectation, 
which  I  never  could  think  quite  in  harmony 
with  the  general  modesty  of  his  nature. 

But  he  had  a  recommendation  for  the  be^t 
society  infinitely  more  availing  than  even  the 
brilliancy  of  wit.  In  appearance,  manners,  and 
disposition,  he  was  entirely  the  genUeman.  Mr. 
Burke  had  discovered  this  stamp  when  he  had 
recentiy  left  the  warehouse  at  Slaughden,  and 
since  that  time  his  walk  had  been  at  Belvoir, 
Glemham,  and  Cambridge ;  and  his  profession, 
his  studies,  his  age,  and  his  literaiy  success  had 
fully  ripened  the  character.  Perhaps  it  may  be 
sdcf,  that  no  one  so  humbly  bom  and  bred,  ever 
retained  so  few  traces  of  his  origin.  His  person 
and  his  countenance  peculiarly  led  the  mind 
from  the  suspicion  of  any,  but  a  highlj 
cultivated  and  polished  education ;  venerable, 
clerical,  intellectual, — it  seemed  a  strange  in* 
consistency  to  imagine  him,  even  in  early  youth 
occupied  as  a  warenouseman ;  and,  in  fact,  then 
was  no  company  in  which  his  appearance  woulc 
not  have  proclaimed  him  an  equal.  But,  abovi 
all,  he  haci  the  disposition  of  a  gentieman,  th< 
genuine '  politeness  of  a  virtuous  mind,  and  t 
warm  and  benevolent  heart,  ready  to  enter  ini 
the  interests  of  others,  grateful  for  their  atten 
tions,  and  happy  in  their  happiness. 

The  vicinity  of  Trowbridge  to  Bath,  Bowood 
kc.  drew  Mr.  Crabbo  by  degrees  into  the  dii 
tinguished  society  of  London.  He  was  fin 
introduced  to  the  noble  family  of  Lansdowne  b 
his  brother  poet,  and,  in  latter  days,  attache 
friend,  the  Reverend  W.  L.  Bowles ;  and  it  wa 
I  believe,  under  that  roof  that  he  be^an  t 
acquaintance,  which  also  soon  ripened  into 
strong  friendship,  with  the  author  of  U 
<*  Pleasures  of  Memory."  Mr.  Rogers  urgi 
him  to  pay  a  visit  in  the  summer  seaaoo  to  t] 
metropolis :  he  did  so,  and,  taking  lodgings  ne 
his  new  friend's  residence  in  St  James's  Plac 
was  welcomed  in  the  most  cordial  manner  by  t 
whole  of  that  wide  circle^— including  almi 
every  name  distinguished  in  politics,  fkshic 
science,  literature,  and  art, — of  which  ^ 
Rogers  has  so  long  been  considered  as  X 
brightest  ornament.  His  reception  at  Holla 
House  was  peculiarly  warm,  in  consequence 
his  early  acquaintance  with  the  late  Mr.  Fo 
but,  indeed,  every  mansion  of  that  daas  ^ 
now  open  to  receive  him  with  pride  and  pleasoi 
nor  were  the  attentions  of  royalty  withhc 
In  this  brilliant  society,  to  which  aflter  this  ti 
he  returned  during  some  weeks  for  8ev< 
successive  seasons,  he  became  personally 
quainted  with  Mr.  Moore,  who  soon  atYerwa 
came  to  reside  at  no  great  distance  from  Tn 
bridge,  and  maintained  an  affectionate  in 
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covne  with  him  to  the  last  He  was  also  intro- 
doccd,  on  one  of  these  London  Tisits,  by  Mr. 
Morraj,  of  Albemarle  Street,  to  his  corre- 
fpoodent  Sir  Walter  Scott ;  and  the  admiration 
and  respect  they  had  long  felt  for  each  other 
were  but  heightened  and  confirmed  by  mutual 
observation,  i  am  happy  to  say,  that  among  my 
fiuber*s  papers  have  oeen  ibund  several  note- 
books, containing  short  memoranda  of  these 
eiciting  scenes,  and  from  them  I  shall  extract 
various  specimens.  They  will,  however  artless, 
oonvey,  perhaps,  no  inadequate  impression  of 
the  bnlliant  reception  he  met  with.  A  friend 
who  saw  much  of  him  under  these  new  circum- 
stances, says,  *'  It  is  not  easy  to  conjecture  the 
tSect  which  the  modem  world  produced  on  one 
who  had  associated  with  Burke,  Reynolds,  and 
Johnson.  As  for  himself,  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  he  Dfodnced  a  very  pleanng  impression  on 
those  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  beheld  and 
beard  him.  There  was  much  of  the  old  school 
ia  his  manners,  and  even  in  the  disposition  of 
bis  beautiful  white  hair ;  but  this  sat  gracefully 
OB  bis  time  of  life  and  professional  character, 
md  an  apparent  dmplicity,  arising  from  hb 
stnogeness  to  some  of^the  recent  modes  of  high 
fife,  was  mingled  with  so  much  shrewdness  of 
i  renvfc,  that  most  people  found  his  conversation 
I  imciistiblv  amunng.  When  in  society  which  he 
psrticiilariy  liked,  he  would  manifest  some  of  the 
pecaliar  traits  which  distinguish  his  writings,  in 
I  seen  pomted  sarcastic  humour,  and  pithy  obaer- 
<  VBiioiis :  and  to  this  he  jmned.  in  the  company 
of  bifies,  such  a  spioe  of  the  old-fashioned 
I  giilaiitry  and  politeness,  as  never  fails  to  please 
'  «hen  it  is  nnatected  and  genuine." 

I  proceed  to  make  some  extracts  from  his 
I  l4odoQ  Journal  of  1817.  He  reached  town  in 
'  etwpanv  with  his  fiiend,  Mr.  W.  Waldron,  on 
i  the  19th  of  June:— 

I  '*Jmm  MlA.— Mr.  Rogers;  his  brother,  and 
ftinlj.    Mr.  axkd  Mn.  Bfoore,  very  agreeable  and 

^t  people.  Foscolo^  the  Italian  gentleman. 
kc    Play,  Kemble  in  Coriolanus. 

I  *'HUl — Mr.  Rogers  and  the  usual  company  at 
^nddkst.  Lady  Holland  comes  and  takes  me  to 
BoUsod  Rouse.     The   old   building.    Addison's 

I  noBL  Bacon.  Mr.  Fox.  The  busti  and  statues. 
Gardens  ve^  pleasant  and  walks  extensive.  Meet 
at  HoUand  Boose  Mr.  Allen.  He  appears  equally 
imdUgcstaod  aifoble.  Must  have  a  difficult  part, 
sad  cxecotca  it  well.  A  young  Grecian  under 
Ij^  Bollaod's  protection.  Meet  Mr.  Caupbell. 
Mr.Meore  with  us.  Mr.  Bc«ers  joins  us  in  the 
cimtm  of  the  dav.  Met  Mr.  JDoujgias,*  in  my  way, 
ic  the  Horse  Guards,  and  promised  to  dine  with 
iia  on  Saturday.  Hesa^  I  cannot  leave  Holland 
Hflve;  that  it  is  experimentiim  cmeis.  Dinner. 
Sir.  Brtragham,  who  in  some  degree  remmds  me  of 
Hr.  Berkcu  Ready  at  all  subjects,  and  willing; 
^ffy  (Hendly.  DochcM  of  Bedford,  daughter  of 
d«  Dueheas  of  Gordon.    The  confidence  of  high 

*  Thm  lade  Hoo.  Sylvvtter  Doagba. 


fiuhion.  In  the  eveninc;  Countess  Besborouffh,  a 
fhink  and  affectionate  character,  mother  of  Lady 
Caroline  Lamb,  invites  me  to  her  house  the  next 
evening. — Miss  Fox.*  I  remember  meeting  her 
thir^  years  since ;  but  did  not  tell  her  so,  and  yet 
could  not  help  appearing  to  know  her;  and  she 
questions  me  much  on  the  subject  Parry  it  pretty 
well. — Mrs.  Fox.^  All  the  remains  of  a  fine  person ; 
affeetionate  manners  and  informed  mind.  Diffident 
and  retiring.  Appeared  to  be  much  affected  at 
meeting  a  friend  of  her  husband.  Invites  me  to 
her  house ;  and  I  am  told  she  was  much  in  earnest 
Betire  very  late. 

'  "  37M.— Breakfkst  with  Mr.  Brougham  and 
Lad;^  Holland.  Lord  Holland  to  speak  at  Remble's 
retiring,  at  the  meeting  at  Freemasons'  Tavern  to- 
morrow. Difficulty  of  procuring  mean  admission 
ticket,  as  all  are  distributed.  Tnid  made  by  some- 
bodv,  I  knew  not  who,  fiiiled.  This  represented  to 
Lady  Holland,  who  makes  no  reply.  Morning 
interview  with  Mr.  Brougham.  Mr.  Campbell's 
letter.'  He  invites  us  to  Sydenham.  I  refer  it  to 
Mr.  Rogers  and  Mr.  Moore.  Return  to  town.  The 
porter  delivers  to  me  a  paper  containing  the  admis- 
sion ticket  procured  by  Lady  Holland's  means: 
whether  request  or  command  I  know  not  Call  on 
Mr.  Rogers.  We  ffo  to  the  FreemasonaT  Tavern. 
The  room  filled.  We  find  a  place  about  half-way 
down  the  common  seats,  but  not  where  the  managers 
dine,  above  the  steps.  By  us  Mr.  Smith,  one  of  the 
authors  of  the  Rejected  Addresses.  Known,  but  no 
introduction.  Mr.  Perry,  editor  of  the  Morning 
Chronicle,  and  Mr.  Campbell,  find  us,  and  we  are 
invited  into  the  Comnuttee-roouL  Kemble,  Perry, 
Lord  Erskine,  Mr.  Moore,  Lord  Holland,  Lord 

*  flbtflr  to  the  Ute  Mr.  Pox. 

*  Widow  of  the  Right  Hon.  Chvles  Jamei  Pox. 

*  I  take  Uie  liberty  of  iiwertinc  Mr.  CempbeU'a  letter ;— « 
letter  AiU  of  what  only  a  high  mind  in  aora  eminent  ttation 
would  expresi.  Mt  fiuther  had  found  Mx,  Campbell  a  much 
younger  man  than  lie  had  expected. 

**  Sydenham,  June  25, 1S17. 

**Mt  Dkak  Sib.— laentan  apology  to  Lady  Holland  for 
not  being  able  to  dine  at  Holland  Houae  to^lay ;  and  at  that 
▼ery  moment  of  writing,  I  felt  that  I  owed  alao  an  apology 
to  you  for  not  teatifVing.  by  mv  acceptance  of  the  invitation, 
the  high  value  whien  I  attached  to  an  opportunity  of  meeting 
yon.  It  waa,  indeed,  an  indiapenaable  sngagement  that  kept 
me,  otherwiae  it  would  have  been  an  humiliating  weu- 
reflection  to  have  neglected  such  an  oeeaaion  <^  being  in  the 
eompany  of  Orabbe.  You  tliought  me  an  old  man ;  t>ut,  in 
addieadiig  you,  my  dear  Sir,  I  feel  myaelf  younger  tlian  even 
the  differenee  of  our  years  might  aeem  to  JustTty.  I  have  a 
very  yunthAil  feeling  of  fespt^t,— nay,  if  you  will  pardon  me 
for  the  liberty  of  saying  ao,— eomething  of  a  filial  upward* 
locking  affection  for  your  matured  senhia  and  patriarchal 
reputation.  This  reverence  for  your  rlusie  name  would  have 
been  equally  strong  in  ny  mind  if  I  had  not  been  so  (brtu 
nate  aa  to  form  an  aoquatntanee  with  you;  which  yuur  kind 
mannen  have  made  a  proud  era  in  the  little  history  of  my 
life.  That  time,  and  that  spot,  in  the  Ubrary  of  Holland 
House,  I  shall  never  forget,  when  you  shook  measeeond  time 
bv  the  hand.  It  must  be  one  of  the  moat  enviable  |n1vil^ea 
<^  your  senior  and  superior  merit  to  confer  pleanire  on  aneh 
men  as  myaelf,  by  recognising  them  aa  younger  btothen  of 
your  vocation.  One  token  o.  your  kindness  was  a  promise  to 
give  me  a  day  of  your  society.  I  would  not  be  importunate 
on  this  head ;  but  I  cannot  help  reminding  yon  of  it,  and 
assuring  you  that  Mrs.  Campbell  has  a  very  proper  sympathy 
with  me  in  the  enthusiasm  which  I  feel  tohave  the  honour  of 
your  preaeoee  under  my  roof.  Our  excellent  friend,  Mr. 
Rogers,  1  trust,  will  accompany  yun,  and  you  will  have  the 
goMlnesB  to  fix  the  day.  Believe  me,  most  estimable  Sb, 
yours  truly,  -  T.  CAMraxLL.** 
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Ossorj,  whom  I  saw  at  Holland  House.  Dinner 
announced.  Mnsie.  Lord  Erekine  sits  between  me 
and  a  yoong  man,  whom  I  foond  to  be  a  son  of 
Boswell.  Lord  Holland's  speech  after  dinner.  The 
Ode  recited.*  Campbell's  speech.  Kemble's— 
Talma's.  We  leare  the  company,  and  go  to  Vanx- 
hall  to  meet  Miss  Rogers  and  her  par^.    Stay  late. 

''28tA.— Go  to  St  James's  Place.  Lord  Byron's 
new  works,  BdUmfVed,  and  Tasso's  Lament  The 
tragedy  very  fine — bat  Tery  obscore  in  places.  The 
Lament  more  perspicnons,  and  more  feeble.  Seek 
lodgings,  37,  Boiy  Street  Females  only  visible. 
Dine  as  agreed  with  Mr.  Dooglas.  Chiefly  strangers. 
My  new  lodjnngs  a  little  mysterioos. 

«*29M.— Breakfast  at  the  Cofiee-honse  in  Pall 
Mall,  and  go  to  Mr.  Ro^rs  and  fiunily.  Agree  to 
dine,  and  then  join  their  party  after  dinner.  Mr. 
Stothard.  Foscolo.  Drive  to  Kensington  Gardens 
in  their  carriage.  Grosvenor  Gate.  Effect  new 
and  striking.  Kensington  Gardens  have  a  very 
pecnliar  effect;  not  exhilarating,  I  think,  yet  alive 
and  pleasant  Retom  to  my  new  lockings.  Inquire 
for  the  master.  There  is  one,  I  understand,  in  the 
country.  Am  at  a  loss  whether  my  damsel  is 
extremely  simple^  or  too  knowing. 

'•SOtA.— Letter  from  Mrs-Norris.'  Like  herself. 
First  hour  at  Mr.  Murray's.  A  much  younger  and 
more  lively  num  than  I  had  imagined. — A  handsome 
drawing-room,  where  he  receives  his  friends,  usually 
from  two  to  five  o'clock.  Pictures  by  Phillips,  of 
Lord  Byron,  Mr.  Scott,  Mr.  Southey,  Mr.  Campbell, 
Rogers  (yet  unfinished),  Moore,  hj  Lawrence" 
(his  last  picture).  **  Mr.  Murray  wishes  me  to  sit 
Advise  with  Mr.  Rogers.  He  recommends.'  Dine 
with  Lord  Ossory.  Meet  Marquis  and  Marchioness 
of  Lansdowne.*  Engage  to  dme  on  Friday.  Lord 
Gower.'* 

**  Juljf  lit— I  foresee  a  long  train  of  engage- 
ments. Dine  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Company :  KemUe, 
Lord  Erskine,  Lord  Ossory,  Sir  George  Beaumont 
Mr.  Campbell,  and  Mr.  Moore.  Miss  R.  retires 
early,  and  is  not  seen  any  more  at  home.  Meet  her, 
at  the  Gallerv  in  Pall  Mall,  with  Mr  Westall. 

**  2d, — Duke  of  Rutland.  List  of  pictures  burned 
at  Belvoir  Castle.  Dine  at  Sydenham,  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  CampbelL  Mr.  Moore,  and  Mr.  Rogen. 
Poets'  Qub." 


I  here  intermpt  my  father's  Journal,  in  order 
to  give  part  of  a  letter  with  which  I  have  lately 
been  honoured  by  Mr.  Campbell. 

*•  The  first  time  I  met  Crabbe  was  at  Holland 
House,  where  he  and  Tom  Moore  and  myself 
lounged  the  better  part  of  a  morning  about  the  park 

•  This  bewitifol  Ode  b  now  ineliid«d  hi  Mr.  GkmpbeU't 
ooUective  works. 

'  Mr.  Oftbbe  wm  on  terms  of  intimste  friendship  with 
Bfr.  snd  Mrs.  Norris,  of  Hughenden  Ball,  nesr  Wycombe, 

•  Mr.  Grsbbe  did  sit  to  Mr.  PhiUipa.  (See  Rontispieee.) 

•  I  tske  the  liberty  of  inserting  the  following  psasnge  from 
a  letter  with  which  I  hsve  recently  been  honoured  by  the 
noble  msrqness :— **  Any  tettimony  to  your  fkther's  smisble 
snd  unslTeeied  msnners,  snd  to  that  simplieity  of  chsracter 
which  he  united  to  the  anoommon  powers  of  minute  ofaser* 
Tstion,  would  indeed  be  oneslied  for ;  ss  it  could  only  express 


and  librarjr ;  and  I  can  answer  for  one  of  th«par 
at  least  bemg  very  much  pleased  with  it  Our  co 
versation,  I  remember,  was  about  oorelisti.  Yo 
fistther  was  a  strong  Fieldingite,  and  I  ss  stardj 
Smollettite.  His  mildness  in  literary  srgume 
struck  me  with  surprise  in  so  stem  apoet  of  nanii 
and  I  could  not  but  contrast  the  unaaanungDi 
of  his  manners  with  the  originality  of  his  powe 
In  what  ma^  be  called  the  ready-money  smsU-tn 
of  conversation,  his  ftcility  might  not  pertiaps  so 
equal  to  the  known  calibre  of  his  talents;  but  in  t 
progress  of  convenation  I  recollect  remarking  t] 
there  was  a  vigilant  shrewdness  that  aUnoct  du^ 
you  by  keeping  its  watch  so  quietly.  Thoogh 
oldish  man  when  I  saw  him,  he  was  oot  a  *  lauda 
temporU  acti,*  but  a  decided  lover  of  later  times. 

**  The  part  of  the  morning  which  I  spent  at  h 
land  House  with  him  and  Tom  Moore,  wss  one, 
me  at  least,  of  memorable  aAreeableness.  He  ' 
very  fhink,  and  even  confi£ntial,  in  speaking 
his  own  feelings.  Though  in  a  serene  tone 
spirits,  he  confessed  to  me  that  since  the  deatl 
his  wife  he  had  scarcely  known  positiTe  happin 
I  told  him  that  in  that  respect,  vu,  the  ealculat 
of  our  own  happiness,  we  are  apt  to  decdve  < 
selves.  The  man  whose  manners  are  mild  and  t 
quil,  and  whose  conversation  is  amusing,  canno 
positively  unhappy. 

•*  When  Moore  left  us  we  were  joined  by  1 
oolo ;  and  I  remember  as  distinctiy  as  if  it  had  1 
yesterday,  the  contrasted  light  in  which  Crabbe 
Foscolo  struck  me.  It  is  not  an  invidious  com 
— at  least  mv  feelings  towards  Ugo's  memorji 
tend  it  not  to  be  so, — yet  it  was  to  me  morally 
stnictive,  and,  I  need  hardly  say,  greatiy  in  & 
of  your  fikther.  They  were  both  men  of  genius, 
both  simple.  But  what  a  different  tort  of  sii 
city!  I  felt  myself  between  them  as  if  I  bad 
standing  between  a  roaring  cataract  and  a  p 
stream.  Ugo  raged  and  foamed  in  argument,  t 
amusement,  but  not  at  all  to  your  father^s  li 
He  could  not  abide  hinL  What  we  talked  ab 
do  not  recollect ;  but  only  that  Ugo's  impeti 
was  a  foil  to  the  amenity  of  the  elder  bard. 

^  One  day— and  how  can  it  fail  to  be  mean 
to  me  when  Moore  has  commemorated  it  ?— 
fkther,  and  Rogers,  and  Moore,  came  down  to  S 
ham  pretty  early  in  the  fbrenoon,  and  stopi 
dine  with  me.  We  talked  of  founding  a 
Club,  ;md  even  set  about  electing  the  membei 
by  ballot,  but  vivd  voce.  The  scheme  fk' 
scarcely  know  how ;  but  this  I  know,  that  « 
or  so  afterwards,  I  met  with  Perry,  of  the  M 
Chronicle,  who  asked  me  how  our  Poeta*  C\% 
going  on.  I  said,  *  I  don't  know— we  hav< 
difficulty  of  givinff  it  a  name,— we  thmjighi  < 
ing  ourselves  the  Beet,*  *  Ah*  said  Perry^  • « 
little  different  from  the  conmion  report,  ft 
sa^  you  are  to  be  caUed  Me  ira4p#.'  I  wB&m 
with  this  waspish  report,  that  I  thought  no  i 
the  Poets'  Club. 

*•  The  last  time  I  saw  Crabbe  was,  when 
with  him  at  Mr.  Hoare*s  at  Hampstead.  I 
kindly  came  with  me  to  the  coach  to  see  ma 
I  never  pass  that  s^t  on  the  top  of  Ha^ 
Heath  without  thinlnng  of  him.  A<  to  ll 
and  fkith  of  his  genius,  it  would  be  soper^ 
me  to  otkr  any  opinion.    Praj,  pardun 


/ 


ft|)eakioff  of  hit  memory  m  this  Tery  imperfect  man- 
ner, aoa  bdieve  me,  deur  sir,  youn  very  truly, 

**  T.  CAJfrBKLL." 


I  return  to  Mr.  Cnbbe's  Journal : — 
"JWyaA— Letter  ftom  Trowbridge.   Ipitrw 


BY  dnr  John,  but  I  must  plague  you. 
BioQmileld.  He  had  better  ruted  as  a  shoemaker, 
or  even  a  fanner's  boy ;  ibr  he  would  have  been  a 
&mer  perhaps  in  Ume,  and  now  he  is  an  unfor- 
tnnste  poet  By  the  way,  indiseretion  did  much, 
li  mitht  be  virtuous  and  alfiectionate  in  him  to  help 
)m  tboQghtleM  relations;  but  his  more  liberal 
frieads  do  not  lore  to  have  thdr  &vours  so  disposed 
of.  He  is,  howeyer,  to  be  pitied  and  assisted.  Note 
ftom  Mr.  Murray  respecting  the  picture.  Go,  with 
Mr.  Bfl^gen,  in  his  carriage,  to  Wimbledon.  Earl 
ttdCooitess  Spencer.  Tlie  grounds  more  beauti- 
M  than  any  I  have  yet  seen ;  more  extensive,  vari- 
oQi^  ri^  The  prolusion  of  roses  extraordinary. 
Dtmer.  Mr.  Heber,  to  whom  Mr.  Scott  addresses 
one  cuito  of  Marmion.  Mr.  Stanhope.  A  pleasant 
day.   8I«ep  at  Wimbledon. 

*  4(ib— Morning  view,  and  walk  with  Mr.  Heber 
and  Mr.  Stanhope.  Afterwards  Mr.  Rogers,  Lady 
S.,  Ladf  H.  A  good  picture^  if  I  dare  draw  it  accu- 
nidy :  to  place  in  lower  life,  would  lose  the  pecor 
litfities  which  depend  upon  thar  station ;  yet,  in 
«Bf  station.  Return  with  Mr.  Rogers.  Dine  at 
Lsudowne  House.  1^  James  Mackintosh,  Mr. 
OivsriUe^  dder  brotiier  to  Lord  Grenrille.  My 
riait  to  Lord  Lamdowne*!  ftther  in  tins  house, 
tUfty-aeten  yeara  since!  Porter's  lodge.  Mr. 
WyvL     Lord  Osaory. 

-  Mi— My  thirtr  lines  done ;  but  not  well  I  fear ; 
durty  daily  is  the  self-engagement.  Dine  at 
Gepq^a  CoffiBe-bouse.  Return.  Stay  late  at 
Bflibovn.  The  kind  of  shops  open  at  so  late  an  hour. 
Fkufftaaeln  one  of  them.  Do  not  think  they  deceive 
aaypcnoD  b  particular. 

*  611.— Call  at  Mr.  Rogen^s  and  go  to  Lady 
flpower.  Go  with  Mr.  Rogers  to  dine  at  High- 
niywitfa  Hi  brother  and  family.  Miss  Rogers 
tht  ssme  at  Hifffabunr  as  in  town.  Visit  to  Mr. 
'^  Kiehols.  He  relates  the  story  of  our  meeting 
^  MqbIoo,  and  inquires  for  John,  &c  His  dangh- 
tn  agreeable  women.  Mr.  Urban  wealthy.  Ar- 
rm  at  home  in  early  time.  Go  to  Pall  Mall  Coffee- 
k«M  and  dine.  Feel  hurt  about  Hampstead.  Mr. 
I^ngm  sayi  I  must  dine  vrith  him  to-morrow,  and 
te  I  eosuented  when  at  Sydenham ;  and  now  cer- 
inly  they  expect  me  at  Hampstead,  though  I  have 
Beds  BO  promiae. 

**  7fi— Abide  by  the  promise,  and  take  all  pos- 
•Me care lo send  my  letter;  to  that  Mr.  Hoare  *>  may 
>«eave  it  before  dinner.  Set  out  for  Holbom 
ft'idge  to-ebtein  assbtanoe.  In  the  way  find  the 
'  ttage,  and  obtain  a  promise  of  delivery 
Pr^>are  to   meet  our  friends  at  Mr. 


WBing.  Go  to  Holbom.  Letter  from  Mr.  Frere. 
Mitei  to  meet  Mr.  Cannino,  &c.  Letter  from  Mr. 
^K'ilbnham.     Dinner  at  Bir.  Rogers's  with  Mr. 


'  Tbekte8uMelUoue,EMi.,orUuBi«tead. 


Moore  and  Mr.  Campbell,  Lord  Strangford,  and 
Mr.  Spencer.  Leave  them,  and  go  by  engagement 
to  see  Miss  O'Neil,  in  Ladj  Spencer's  box.  Meet 
there  Lady  Besborough,  with  whom  I  became  ac- 
quainted at  Holland  House,  and  her  married  daugh- 
ter. Lady  B.  the  same  fhmk  character ;  Mr.  Gren- 
ville  the  same  gjentle  and  polite  one :  Biiss  O'Neil 
natural,  and  I  think  excellent;  and  even  her  *  Ca- 
therine,' eq)edally  in  the  act  <^  yielding  the  supe- 
riori^  to  the  husband,  well  done  and  touching. 
Lady  Besborough  obligingly  offers  to  set  me  down 
at  twelve  o'clock.  Agreed  to  virit  the  Hon.  W. 
Spencer  **  at  his  house  at  Petersham,  and  there  to 
dine  next  day  with  Mr.  Wilbraham. 

^  8tA.— Mr.  PhiUips.  Sit  anin.  Begin  to  think 
something  may  be  made.  Bus.  Phillips,  l^d  a 
stray  child.  Mrs.  Phillips  takes  him  nome.  Mr. 
Murrav's.  Mr.  Frere.  To  dine  on  Mondsnr  next 
Dine  this  day  with  Mr.  North.  Meet  Lord  Dundas. 
Mrs.  WedaU.  Story  of  the  poor  weaver,  who 
begged  his  master  to  allow  him  a  loom,  for  the  woriL 
of  which  he  would  charge  nothing:  an  instance 
of  distress.  Thirty  lines  to-day ;  but  not  yester- 
day :  must  work  up. — I  even  still  doubt  whether  it 
be  pure  simplicity,  a  little  romantic,  or— a,greatdeal 
mmplified.  Tet  I  may,  and  it  is  likely  do,  mistake. 
"^SfA.— A^ree  to  dine  witii  Mr.  Phillips.  A  day 
of  indisposition  unlike  the  former.  Dine  at  George's 
Co€Bee-house,  and  in  a  stupid  humour.  Go  to  a  j^y 
not  very  enlivening;  yet  the  'Bfagine  and  Blaid' 
was,  in  some  parts,  affecting,  till  yon  reflected. 

**  IQih, — Apolog]|r  for  last  ni^pit.  Maiden  at  a 
ball;  I  hope  not  mistress  too.  Rise  early  for  the 
ooach  to  Twickenham,  as  1  prefer  goinc  first  to 
Mr.  Wilbraham,  who  first  invited  me.  Ask  what 
is  the  name  of  every  place  except  one,  and  that  one 
is  Twickenham,  and  so  go  a  mile  at  least  beyond. 
Walk  back  to  Twickenham.  Meet  a  man  carryinc 
a  child.  He  passed  me,  but  with  hesitation;  and 
there  was,  as  1  believed,  both  distress  and  honeaty. 
As  he  watched  my  manner,  he  stopped,  and  I  was 
unwilling  to  disappoint  him.  The  most  accom- 
plished actor  could  not  counterfeit  the  joy  and  sni^ 
prise  at  first,  and  then  the  joy  without  the  surprise 
afterwards.  The  man  was  simple,  and  had  no 
roguish  shrewdness.  Pope's  house.  >'  Civil  man, 
and  something  more.  Mr.  Wilbraham.  A  drive 
round  the  oountrv  three  hours.  Richmond  Hill. 
Recollect  Sir  Joshua's  house.  Hampton  Court 
Petersham.  In  Mr.  Wilbraham's  carriage  to  Brent- 
ford. Take  a  chuse  to  Knightsbridge.  Make  up 
my  thirty  lines  for  yesterday  and  to^y.  Take  a 
story  from  the  Dutch  imposition,  but  with  great 
variation. 

**  I  UA.~Break£Bst  with  Mr.  Rogers :  talk  of  Mr. 
Frere.  Mr.  Douglas.  Called  for  by  Mr.  Spencer. 
This  gentieman  is  grandson  to  the  ENike  of  Maribo- 
rough.  He  married,  at  nineteen,  a  very  beantifol 
and  most  accomplished  woman,  in  the  court  of  the 
Duke  of  Weimar.  She  was  sixteen.  His  manner 
is  faadnatinff,  and  his  temper  all  complacency  and 
kindness.  His  poetry  for  beyond  that  implied  in 
the  character  of  Vert  de  SocUU,  I  am  informed 
Mrs.  S.  has  very  extraordinary  talents.    Go  in  the 

>«  Mr.  Spenoer,  the  weU-known  tnnslator  of  **  Leooon,** 
go*.  &e.  See. 

^  Pope's  Tilla,  now  inhdbHed  hy  Sir  Wathen  Wtller, 
and  hilt  Udy,  the  BaroneM  Howe. 


^ 
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carriage  with  bis  daughter  to  Petersham  by  Ham 
House.  Introduced  to  Mrs.  Spencer,  Sir  Harry 
Englefield,  and  Mr.  Standish,  a  Bond-street  man, 
but  of  a  superior  kind ;  and  so  is  Sir  Harry.  A  very 
deUghdbl  morning.  Gardens.  Miss  Spencer  drires 
me  to  Richmond  in  her  pony-chaise.    The  Duke 

and  Dudiess  of  Cumberland  and  Madame  W 

came  in  the  evening.  The  duchess  very  engaging. 
Daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar,  and  sister  to  the 
Queen  of  Prussia.  Mr.  Spencer  with  them  at  the 
court  All  this  period  pleasant,  easy,  fajj  with  a 
tincture  of  melancholy  that  makes  it  delicious.  A 
drawback  on  mirUi,  but  not  on  happiness,  when  our 
a£fection  has  a  mixture  of  regret  wad  pity. 

**  iith.'-Some  more  intimate  conversation  this 
morning  witii  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moore.  They  mean 
to  go  to  Trowbridge.  He  is  going  to  Paris,  but 
will  not  stay  long.  Mrs.  Spencer's  album.  Agree 
to  dine  at  Uuraon  Street.  A  welcome  letter  irom 
^— .  This  makes  tiie  day  more  cheerful.  Sup- 
|K)6e  it  were  so.  Well!  'tis  not!  Go  to  Mr. 
Sogers,  and  take  a  fkrewell  visit  to  Hi^^hbury. 

Miss  Rogers.    Promise  to  go  when .    Return 

early.  Dine  there,  and  purpose  to  see  Mr.  Moore 
and  Mr.  Rogers  in  the  mormng  when  they  set  out 
for  CaUus. 

**l5th,^WM  too  late  this  mominff.  Messrs. 
Rogers  and  Moore  were  gone.  Go  to  church  at  St 
James's.  The  sermon  good;  but  the  preacher 
thought  proper  to  apologise  for  a  severity  which 
he  had  not  used.  Write  some  lines  in  the  solitude 
of  Somerset  House,  not  fiffy  vards  from  the  Thames 
on  one  side,  and  the  Strand  on  the  other;  but  as 
quiet  as  the  sands  of  Arabia.  I  am  not  quite  in 
good  humour  with  this  day ;  but,  happily,  I  cannot 
say  why. 

'<16m.— Mr.  Boswell  the  younger.  Malone's 
papers.  He  is  an  advocate,  like  most  of  his  coun- 
trymen, for  Mary.  Mr.  Frere's  poem.**  Meet,  at 
Mr.  Murray's,  Mr.  Heber.  Mr.  Douglas  takes  me 
to  Mr.  Frere  at  Brompton.  Meet  Mr.  Canning  and 
Lord  Binning.  Conversation  on  church  a&irs. 
A  Uttie  on  the  poem  of  the  Stowmarket  men.  Go 
home  with  Mr.  Douglas,  and  call  for  the  ladies  at 
St  James's  Place.  Write  about  eighty  verses. 
Agree  to  stay  over  Sunday. 

^  16tA.— Picture  finishcMl,  which  allows  me  more 
time.  LadyErroP*  and  Lady  HoUasd.  Invitation 
ftcm.  Lordbinning.i*  Write,  in  consequence  of  my 
second  delay,  to  Mrs.  Norris  and  Anna.  Resolve 
not  to  stay  tieyond  Tuesday.  Farewell  dinner  with 
Mr.  Canning.  Dine  to-day  with  my  friends  in 
CunoQ  Street  Pleasant  as  all  is  there.  Mrs. 
Spencer  the  same  agreeable  young  woman.  Besides 
the  fkmily.  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  a  Catholic.  His 
character  opens  upon  me  very  much.  He  appeared 
to  be  in  earnest  and  I  hope  he  was.  It  would  be 
hard  if  we  were  judged  oy  our  youthful  sins,  or 
even  if  sins  necesHurily  implied  unbelief.  Meet  in 
my  way  Lady  Besborongh,  with  a  gentieman  and 
a  young  lady.  She  does  not  introduce  me,  and  I 
pass  on ;  but  describinff  the  lady,  I  understand  it 
was  Lady  Caroline    Lamb.      Lady  Besboroogh 

M  M  Th«  Monkt  and  the  GUnta."  nabll«h«d  under  die  name 
of  WhiaOeenft,  of  Stowmarket  Suffolk. 

u  Tlie  Conntem  Dower  of  Ernd,  wife  of  the  Right  Ho- 
BoanbU  J<4in  Hookham  nere. 

M  Now  Earl  of  Haddington. 


comes  at  night  to  Mr.  Spencer's,  and  confirms  it 
She  invites  me  to  Roehampton.    Pleasant  evening. 

**  17^.— Omitted  a  visit  to  the  Duchess  of  Rol- 
land  at  an  earlier  time.  She  invites  me  to  dine ; 
but  our  days  did  not  accord.  Notes  ftxMn  Mr. 
Frere  and  Mr.  Canning.  Dine  with  Mr.  Douglas. 
Mr.  Boswell  the  younger :  1  met  the  elder  in  the 
morning.  Maziy  gentiemen  with  us.  Mr.  Douglas 
■ends  us  home  in  his  carriage.  Good  day,  at  least 
as  Ikr  as  relates  to  Mr.  Douglas,  who  is  ever  the 
same.  1  wrote  to  Trowbridge.  They  are  not  cor* 
rect  in  their  oiunion :  yet  I  love  London ;  and  who 
does  not  if  not  confined  to  it?  A  visit  from  Sir 
Harnr  E^lefield.  There  is  an  affectionate  manner, 
which  almost  hides  lus  talents ;  and  they  are  not 
trifling.    Wrote  my  lines  to-day,  but  no  more. 

<*  18<A.— Read  the  pamphlet  Mr.  Boswell  recom- 
mended :  natural,  certainly,  and  the  man  had  too 
much  provocation  fi>r  his  act  There  is  the  wish  dT 
the  heart  to  acquit  itMlf,  but  that  is  very  common. 
Dine  with  Mr.  Murray.  Very  fine  day.  Sir  Harry 
in  good  spirits,  except  during  his  vehemence.    Mr. 
Phillips.  Mr.  Chantry.  His  <  Mother  and  Infimts' 
in  tibe  exhibition.    Mr.  and  Mrs.  Grahant    The 
Mrs.  Graham*'  who  wrote  the  lively  India  Journal, 
a  delightful  woman!    Mr.  Phillips  argued*  and 
preserved  his  temper.    Sir  Harry  was  nlent  for 
fear  of  being  tumultuous.    The  dinner  in  every 
respect  as  in  a  nobleman's  house.    Join  the  ladies. 
Mrs.  Graham  still  lively.    Sir  Harry's  account  oT 
the  Isle  of  Wieht;  a  fcho,  with  prints.    At  elevea 
o'clock  enters  Lady  Caroline  Lamb.    She  offinv  t» 
take  me  on  a  visit  to  her  company  at  twelve  o'clock. 
I  hentated«  for  I  had  curiosity ;  but  finally  declined. 
Mr.  Willde.    His  picture  in  the  exhibition  muclx 
admired. 

**  19<A.— Agreed  to  sit  half  an  hour,  fi>r  Mr. 
Phillips  to  retouch  the  picture.  Breakfiot  witik 
them  once  more. — Leave  them,  and  return  to  Bury 
Street  and  find  a  note  I !  What  an  unaccountable  1 
It  is  80  ridiculous  t — Foscolo;  who  said  he  woiil<3 
call,  and  I  must  go  with  him  to  his  friends*  L^d^ 
Flint  and  sister,  and  nieces.  He  came,  and  ] 
assented.  I  was  p^d  for  compliance.  They  ar« 
very  delightfnl  women.  Go  and  call  oo  Mrs. 
Spencer;  find  Sir  Harry  Englefield.  These  ar« 
two  fiivourite  characters.  Dine  at  Lord  Binning' s 
Lady  Binning  with  one  visitor.  She  knows  m« 
and  we  are  at  ease.  Mr.  Canning  more  lively  m: 
with  his  friends,  and  very  pleasant  Mr.  FreT> 
could  not  dine.  L*dy  Errol  indisposed.  BIr.  Rolnxa 
son.'*  Conceive  J.  B.'s  sixe  and  good  temper,  with  : 
look  of  more  understanding,  and  better  maoiiea 
Mr.  Huskisson — countenance  less  open ;  grew  moi? 
free,  and  became  pleasant  The  Speaker'*  polite* 
and  rather  cheerful;  a  peculiar  cast  of  the  coont^ 
nance;  pleasing,  certainly.  Mrs.  Canning 
thought  reserved ;  but  all  appearance  of  this  retine^ 
I  was  too  much  a  stranger  amonff  friends;  b«x 
before  we  parted,  all  became  easy.  Lord  Binning 
sensible,  polite  man. 

"  20th. — I  wake  ill  this  morning  and  nervous ;  asa 
so  litUe  do  we  judge  of  the  future,  that  I  was  Hm, 
inclined  to  make  apologies,  and  not  join  the  pl«a 

1'  Maria  Graham,  now  Mrs.  Ckkott. 
18  The  Bight  Honourable  FMlerick  Roblnaon,  nc^  ^^arl 
BipOD. 
1*  The  Right  Honoanble  Charlea  Manncia  9atton. 
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nntest  of  all  partiet.  I  must  go  from  this  infataat- 
mg  foene. — Walk  in  the  Park,  and  in  some  degree 
reoorer.  Write  two  hours.  At  seven  go  to  Sir 
Harry  Englefield.  A  large  house  that  overlooks 
the  Park  and  Serpentine  River.  Disappointed  of 
BCr.  Spencer;  but  Mrs.  Spencer,  and  Miss  Chur- 
chilKand  Miss  Spencer  dine  with  us.  Mr.  Murray 
sad  Mr.  Standish.  Nothing  particularly  worthy  of 
remark  at  dinner ;  but  after  mnner,  one  of  the  best 
eooverMtions  since  I  came  to  town.  Mr.  Spencer 
sad  Mitt  Churchill  chiefly;  on  the  effect  of  high 
polish  on  minds ;  chiefly  female ;  Sir  Harry  some- 
times  joining,  and  Miss  Spencer.  A  very  deli^ht- 
fU  evenine.  Sir  HanVs  present  of  Ariosto's  ink- 
ttiod.  Of  a  double  value,  as  a  gift,  and  from  the 
mer.  Mr.  Standish  and  Mr.  Murray  leave  ua. 
Part  painfhlly  at  one  o'clock.  Yes,  there  are  at 
IVowbrid^  two  or  three ;  and  it  is  well  there  are. 
Prooute  (if  I  live)  to  return  in  the  winter.  Miss 
Chuthill  a  very  superior  and  interesting  woman. 
Take  leave  of  my  fhend  Sir  Harry.    The  impres- 

sSoD  rather  nervous,  and  they  will  smile  at ,  I 

saaftaid;  but  1  shall  still  feel  I  shall  think  of 
this  evening. 

''21j(.— I  would  not  appear  to  myself  supersti- 
tiook  I  returned  late  last  night,  and  my  reflections 
*tte  as  cheerful  as  such  company  could  make  them, 
tod  not,  I  am  aAraid,  of  the  most  humiliating  kind ; 
I  yet,  ft>r  the  first  time  these  many  nights,  I  was  in- 
I  eoBiDoded  by  dreams  such  as  would  cure  vanitv  for 
I  s  time  in  any  mind  where  they  could  gain  acunis- 
;  don.  Some  of  Bazter^s  mortifying  s]^iritB  whis- 
pered very  singular  combinations.  None,  mdeed,  that 
■ctaal^  did  happen  in  the  very  worst  of  times,  but 
Mill  with  a  formidable  resembUnce.  It  is,  doubt- 
ing very  ^oper  to  have  the  mind'  dius  brought  to 
ascBse  of  ita  real  and  possible  alliances,  and  the 
e? ils  it  has  encountered,  or  might  have  had ;  but 
vhy  these  images  should  be  given  at  a  time  when 
the  thoughts,  the  waking  thoughts,  were  of  so  oppo- 
lila  a  nature,  I  cannot  account.  So  it  was.  Awake, 
I  bad  been  with  the  high,  the  apparently  happy : 
ve  were  very  pleasantly  engaged,  and  my  last 
tkoagfati  were  cheerful.  Asleep,  all  was  misery 
nd  degradation,  not  my  own  only,  but  of  ^ose 
vhahad  bteo.— That  horrible  image  of  servility 
•ad  baacncw  —  that  mercenary  and  commeroial 
■mar  1  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  suppose ; 
bat  it  is  Ter>  strange.  I  must  leave  it.**— Walk  to 
Holboni.  *Call  and  pay  for  yesterday's  coffee, 
vkieh,  with  a  twenty-pound  note  and  some  gold,  I 
•mid  not  discharge  then.  A  letter  from  Mrs. 
Nortis ;  like  herself  and  all  hers.  Now  for  busi- 
MHw  Called  at  Holbom,  and  stayed  an  hour  with 
P~,  York  Coffee-house.  Betum  and  write.  Go 
la  Oxford  Street  to  take  a  place  for  Wycombe,  a 
Bfle  and  a  half  from  Mr.  Ivorris.  After  a  short 
deia^,  1  pay  my  visit  to  Mrs.  Spencer.  Her  hus- 
haad's  Dote  left  with  me.  Find  her  and  the  young 
gaple.  Betum  by  Mr.  Murray's,  and  send  to  Lady 
Krnd's  from  hia  house.  He  obligingly  sent  his 
•avaat  to  Bury  Street  Lady  Errol  much  better.  May 
hope  to  meat  Mr.  Frere  this  day  at  dinner.  Prepare  to 
go  with  Mr.  Douglas  to  Mr.  Cannings. — Mr.  Can- 
aiaifs  ^nner.    Gardens  and  house  m  very  beauti- 

*  Mr.  MaoM.  OB  rMding  tbii  joonul  in  MS.,  writes  that  :^ 
"TW  Itiwiil  of  yoorlktberisanioiftliitcraitingdoeaiiient; 
mAah  mtkm  eaxho*  tbat  aomo  puts  of  it  should  to  much 


fnl  style :  doubly  secluded,  and  yet  very  near  town.*' 
Mr.  Huskisson,  two  younger  gentlemen,  Mr.  Frere, 
Mr.  Canning,  Mr.  DougUis,  and  m3rself.  Claret 
more  particularly  excellent  Ministerial  claret  A 
lively  day.  Shakspeare.  Eton  and  Westminster. 
Mr.  Canning. — ^Thu  is  the  last  evening  in  town, 
notwithstandinff  the  very  kind  invitation  of  Mr. 
Douglas.  And  here  I  may  dose  my  journal,  of 
certainly  the  most  active,  and,  with  very  little  ex- 
ception,—that  is,  the  exception  of  one  or  two  per- 
sons,—  the  most  agreeable  of  all  excursions  — 
except ." 

**22d, — Oxfbrd  Street  politician,  who  assures  me 
nothing  can  be  more  true,  than  that  ministers  send 
spies  to  Ireland  with  money  to  intoxicate  Uie  poor 
people;  who  are  persuaded  to  enter  into  treason 
while  drunk,  are  taken  next  mominff  to  a  magis- 
trate, condenmed  on  the  evidence  of  the  seducer, 
and  executed  before  noon;  and  this  man  seemed 
readv  to  testify  on  oath,  as  a  major  somebody  had 
testified  to  him.  —  Three  o'clock  for  Wycombe. 
Arrive  at  eigiit,  and  walk  to  the  great  house,  as  my 
guide  was  proud  to  call  it  Mrs.  rforris :  she  looks 
as  one  recovering,  but  not  quite  well.  Her  spirits 
as  usual. 

**23d, — A  vile  engagement  to  an  oratorio  at 
churoh,  by  I  know  not  how  many  noisy  people ; 
women  as  well  as  men.  Luckily,  I  sat  where  1 
could  write  unobserved,  and  wrote  forty  lines,  only 
interrupted  by  a  song  of  Mrs.  Brand— a  hymn,  I 
believe.  It  was  less  doleful  than  the  rest  Party 
at  dinner.  Music  after  dinner,  much  more  cheerful 
and  enlivening  than  at  church.  Solitary  evening 
walk.  Things  soon  become  fiuniliarised,  when  the 
persona  are  well  known.  Thought  of  Sunday  next, 
and  wrote  about  half  a  sermon  upon  confirmation. 

*'  24^.— Read  Miss  Edgeworth's  dramas.  Com- 
pany at  breakfast  Finish  my  sermon. — Must  de- 
termine to  go  to-morrow.  Younger  dear's  Inrth- 
day." 

•  ••••• 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  of 
the  26th  :— 

"  This  visit  to  London  has,  indeed,  been  a  rich 
one.  I  had  new  things  to  see,  and  was,  perhaps, 
something  of  a  novelty  myself.  Mr.  Rogers  m- 
troduced  me  to  almost  every  man  he  is  acquainted 
with ;  and  ii^  this  number  wero  comprehended  all 
I  was  previotisly  very  desirous  to  obtain  a  know- 
ledge of." 

Shortly  after  his  rotum  to  Trowbridge  from 
this  excursion  of  1817,  my  father  wrote  as 
follows  to  hb  friend  at  Ballitore :  — 

•*  A  description  of  your  village  society  would  be 
very  eratifjring  to  me — how  the  manners  differ 
fh>m  uose  m  larger  societies,  or  in  those  under  dif- 
ferent ciroumstances.  I  have  observed  an  extra- 
ordinary difference  in  village  manners  in  England, 
especially  between  those  places  otherwise  nearly 
alike,  when  there  was  and  when  there  was  not  a 

rewmble  tb«  toanuUiiiig  atyle  of  Byron,  partiailarly  that 
doKribing  hit  frightAil  inua  after  a  day  of  ei^oynient.**  A 
veryatriking  poem,  entitled  **Diea]na,'*&c.,  Will  be  given 
in  the  poathomooa  Tolame. 

*i  Mr.  Canning,  at  this  time,  redded  at  Glooeeater  Lodge, 
oearBrompton. 
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leading  man,  or  a  squire's  fiunily,  or  a  mannfiu^tory 
near,  or  a  populous,  vitiated  town,  &c  All  these, 
and  many  other  circumstanoes,  have  great  in- 
fluence. Your  quiet  village,  with  such  influencing 
minds,  I  am  disposed  to  tUnk  highly  of.  No  one, 
perhaps,  very  rich  —  none  miserably  poor.  No 
giris,  from  six  years  to  sixteen,  sent  to  a  fiustory, 
where  men,  women,  and  children  of  all  ages  are 
continually  with  them  breathing  couta^^on.  Not 
all,  however :  we  are  not  so  evil — there  is  a  resist- 
ing power,  and  it  is  strong ;  but  tiie  thing  itself, 
the  congregation  of  so  many  minds,  and  the  inter- 
course It  occasions,  will  have  its  powerful  and 
visible  effect  But  these  you  have  not ;  yet  as  you 
mention  your  schools  of  both  kinds,  you  must  be 
more  populous  and  perhaps  not  so  lu^py  as  I  was 
giving  mvself  to  believe. 

^  I  will  write  my  name  and  look  fbr  two  lines ; 
but  complying  wiUi  you,  my  dear  lady,  is  a  kind 
of  vanity.**  I  find,  however,  no  particular  eleva- 
tion of  spirit,  and  will  do  as  ^ou  desire ;  indeed, 
your  desire  must  be  very  unlike  yours,  if  I  were 
not  glad  to  comply  with  it ;  for  the  world  has  not 
spoiled  you,  Mary,  I  do  believe :  now  it  has  me.  I 
have  been  absorbed  in  its  mighty  vortex,  and  gone 
into  the  midst  of  its  greatness,  and  joined  in  its 
festivities  and  frivolities,  and  been  intimate  with 
its  children.  Tou  maiy  like  me  very  well,  my  kind 
friend,  while  the  punfying  water,  and  your  more 
effectual  imagination,  is  between  us ;  but  come  you 
to  England,  or  let  me  be  in  Ireland,  and  place  us 
where  mind  becomes  acquainted  with  mind, — and 
then !  ah,  Mary  Leadbeater  1  you  would  have  done 
with  your  friendship  with  me !  Child  of  simpli- 
city and  virtue,  how  can  you  let  yourself  be  so 
deceived?  Am  I  not  a  great  fat  R<H;tor,  living 
upon  a  mighty  income,  while  my  poor  curate 
starves  with  six  hungry  children,  upon  the  scraps 
that  fidl  from  the  luxurious  table?  Do  I  not 
visit  that  horrible  London,  and  enter  into  its  abo- 
minable dissipations  ?  Am  1  not  this  day  going  to 
dine  on  venison  and  drink  claret?*'    Have  I  not 

SS  Mn.  Leadbetter  had  requested  Mr.  Oabbe  to  five  an 
automph  for  Mr.  Wilkinson,  the  Quaker  poet,  the  same 
wortay  man  to  whom  Wordsworth  refers  in  the 


«« SpMle  with  which  Wilkinson  hath  UU'd  his  lands,"  kc 
and  be  sent  the  following  scrap : — 

**  Enclosed,  at  Mn.  Leadbeater^s  request,  for  Thomas  WU- 
kinson's  coUeetion  <^  handwritings : — 

**  One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was  h^h. 
And  rode  sublime  within  the  cl<Nidy  sky. 
She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  seemed  to  feel 
Or  cold,  or  want,  hut  turn'd  her  idle  wheel ; 
And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
Mix'd— «ll  unconsieious  that  she  dwelt  alone.** 

*'  Hie  above  six  Unes  are  from  a  discarded  poem :  they  are 
good  for  little,  and  the  epithet  *  idle '  may  not  seem  proper 
for  a  spinning-wheel :  but  my  poor  heroine  was  discarded, 
and,  therefore,  it  wbm  Idle,  because  {wofltlcas.** 

»  Mrs.  Leadbeatn  savs,  in  her  answer  to  this  letter: — 
**  Have  I  given  too  partial  an  account  of  our  little  community  ? 
Ask  those  who  visit  Ballitore ;  who  ouit  it  with  regret,  and 
recnm  to  it  with  delight ;  some  of  whom  call  it  the  Qsaiic 
Vale,  some  the  Vale  of  Temp^,  some  the  Happy  Valley,  some 
Simplicity's  Vale ;  while  others  Uke  a  higher  Aight,  and  dig. 
ni^  it  by  the  name  of  Athens :  all  agreeing,  that  we  live  Uke 
one  large  fkmily.  Thus,  from  infrncy  to  age  preaerved  in 
this  safe  enclosure,  surrounded  bv  excellent  examples,  have 
I  not  much  to  be  accountable  fbr?  And  yet  bow  little  am  I 
cleansed  from  secret  faults,  I  shall  not  say,  for  I  fear  one  of 
these  is  a  desire  to  appear  better  than  I  am  to  him  whose 


been  at  election  dinners,  and  !<nned  the  Babel-«oiD- 
fusion  of  a  town-hall  ?  Child  of  simplidty !  am  1 
fit  to  be  a  friend  to  yon,  and  to  the  peaceml,  mild, 
pure,  gentie  people  about  you  t  One  thins  only  is 
true,— I  wish  I  had  the  qualification;  but  1  am  of 
the  world,  Mary.  Though  I  hope  to  proenit  a 
f^  cover  for  you,  yet  I  dare  not  be  sure,  and  so 
must  husband  my  room.  I  am  sorry  for  your  ac- 
count of  the  fever  among  your  poor,  woold  I 
could  suggest  anything  1  I  shall  dine  with  one  of 
our  representatives  to^y ;  but  such  subjects  ftm 
off:  all  sav,  *  Poor  people,  I  am  sorry,*  and  ihert 
it  ends.  My  new  Tales  are  not  yet  entirely  ready, 
but  do  not  want  much  that  I  can  give  them.  1 
return  all  your  eood  wishes,  think  of  you,  and 
with  much  regard,  more  than,  indeed,  beloogs  to 
a  man  of  the  world  !  Still,  let  me  be  permitted  to 
address  thee.— O I  mj  dear  Mrs.  L.,  this  is  so 
humble  that  I  am  afraid  it  is  vain.  Well !  write 
soon,  then,  and  believe  me  ^>  be  most  sincerely, 
and  affectionately  yours,         Gbobge  Crabbe." 

I  have  introduced  the  above  extract  in  this 
place,  on  account  of  the  allusions  it  contains  to 
my  father  s  reception  in  the  gay  world  of  Loo- 
don, — a  reception  of  the  nature  of  which  his 
own  family,  until  his  journals  came  to  light 
after  his  death,  had  never  had  an  exact  notion. 
When  he  returned  home  atler  one  of  these  in* 
toxicating  visits  to  the  metropolis,  no  one  could 
trace  the  slightest  difference  in  his  manners  or 
habits.  He  rarely  spoke,  even  to  his  sons,  of 
the  brilliant  circles  in  which  he  had  been  figur- 
ing ;  and  when  some  casual  circumstance  led  to 
the  passing  mention  of  some  splendid  ooonec- 
tion,  there  was  such  unaflected  simplicity  in  the 
littie  vanity  of  his  ur,  if  I  may  so  call  it,  ^at 
it  only  served  to  show  that  he  did  appredate 
justly,  what  his  natural  good  sense  would  not 
permit  him  to  value  above  its  real  worth,  or  to 
dwell  on  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  usual  duties 
and  pursuits  of  his  own  station  and  long-formed 
tastes.  He  resumed  next  morning,  just  as  if 
nothing  had  happened,  his  visits  among  bis  pa- 
rishioners, his  care  of  paridi  business,  his  books 
and  papers,  and  last,  not  least,  his  long  rambles 
among  the  quarries  near  Trowbridge :  for  never, 
allter  my  mother's  death,  did  he  return  seriously 
to  botany,  the  favourite  study  of  bis  earlier  life. 
Fossils  were  thenceforth  to  him  what  weeds  and 
flowers  had  been:   he  would  spend  hours  on 

cood  opinion  I  do  indeed  highly  value,  and  who,  I  belSere,  la 
dbposed  to  be  more  severe  upon  himself  than  upon  anotbn- ; 
bat  if  the  grsoetUl  figure  which  I  saw  in  London— ilesigi»atc>d 
by  my  fethier  *  the  youth  with  the  four  name  and  the  ««rect 
countenance ' — has  become  somewliat  corpulent,  that  U  a 
consequence  of  good  homoor  as  well  as  cood  living  ;  and 
why  not  nartake  of  Tenison  and  claret  wito  the  nuidermtion 
whidi  aodi  %  mind  will  dictate  f  The  sentiment  exprraed 
in  an  old  sons  has  oceatred  to  me,  when  too  little  alloiniuioe 
has  been  made  for  those  in  exalted  situations : — 

'  Deceit  may  dress  in  linen  gown. 
And  truth  in  dlamoadii  shme.' 

nom  my  own  contracted  sphere  I  have  had  Sonne  oppea^ 
tnnities  of  perreivini;  the  virtues  wliich,  beaming  troien  tbr 
zenith  of  «-eaUh  and  ranli,  diffuse  their  influence  te  «  mhiv 
extent.** 
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hoars  bammer  in  hand,  not  much  pleased  if  any 
one  mterrupted  him,  rarely  inviting  either  my 
brother  or  myself  to  accompany  him,  and,  in 
fthort,  solitary  as  far  as  he  could  manage  to  be  so — 
ooleM  when  some  little  boy  or  girl  of  a  friend's 
fiunily  pleaded  hard  to  be  allowed  to  attend 
him,  and  mimic  his  labours  with  a  tiny  hammer. 
To  children  he  was  ever  the  same.  No  word 
or  look  of  harshness  ever  drove  them  from  his 
side,  **and  I  believe,*'  says  a  friend  *«  who 
knew  him  well,  **  many  a  mother  will  bless, 
many  days  hence,  the  accident  that  threw  her 
ofipring  into  the  way  of  his  unlaboured  and 
paternal  kindness  and  instruction." 

To  his  proper  ministerial  duties  he  returned 
with  equal  eWI.  *<  To  these,"  observes  the 
same  dear  friend  of  his,  *'Mr.  Crabbe  ever 
sttsched  great  importance.  He  would  put  off  a 
oiedttatea  journey  rather  than  leave  a  poor  pa- 
rishioner who  required  his  services ;  and  from 
bis  knowledge  of  human  nature,  he  was  able,  in 
s  remarkable  manner,  to  throw  himself  into  the 
drcomstances  of  those  who  needed  his  help — 
no iympathy  was  Uke  Ms;  and  no  man,  perhaps, 
had  the  inmost  feelings  of  others  more  frequently 
bid  open  to  his  inspection.  He  did  not,  how- 
ever, enjoy  the  happiness  which  man^  pastors 
express  in  being  able  to  benefit  their  flocks; 
never  was  satisfied  that  he  used  the  best  means ; 
oomplained  that  men  more  imbued  with  a  sense 
of  the  terrors  of  the  Lord  and  less  with  his 
merdes,  succeeded  better;  and  was  glad  to  ask 
advice  of  all  in  whose  judgment  and  experience 
lie  confided.  Whatever  might  be  the  enjoy- 
of  his  study,  he  never  allowed  any  of  the 
ous  petitioners  who  called  in  the  course 
of  the  day  to  be  dismissed  by  a  servant.  He 
aw  ibam  all,  and  often  gave  them  more  pecu- 
MBj  aid  thaii  he  thought  right ;  and  when  the 
duties  of  a  magistrate  were  afterwards  added  to 
those  of  8  clergvman,  these  multiplied  calls 
«iroely  allowed  him  necessary  relaxation." 

Uis  then  parishioner,  Mr.  Taylor,  says"  on 
the  same  subject : — '*  Hb  income  amounted  to 
aboBt  80(V.  per  annum,  a  large  portion  of  which 
he  fpent  in  acts  of  charity.  Ue  was  the  com- 
oum  refuge  of  the  unhappy — 

*  In  crery  flunlly 
aifta  in  every  geiientioii  dear, 
TW  dmdrro'a  fliTottrite,  and  the  grandaire'a  friend, 
Tkied,  tnaaied,  and  kwloved.* 

To  Idm  it  was  recommendation  enoueh  to  be 
poor  and  wretched.  He  was  extremely  mode- 
rate in  the  exaction  of  tithes.  When  told  of 
really  poor  defaulters,  his  reply  was,  *•  Let  it  be 
— they  cannot  afford  to  \my  so  well  as  I  can  to 
waat  St — let  it  be.'  His  charity  was  so  well 
known  that  he  was  regularly  visited  by  mendi- 
(vitt  of  all  grades.  He  listened  to  their  long 
ttoHes  of  wants  and  woes,  gave  them  a  trifle, 

^  la  a  abort  akefch  oThb  life,  publblied  At  Ifatli. 


and  then  would  say,  '  God  save  you, — I  can  do 
no  more  for  you;'  but  he  would  sometimes 
follow  them,  on  reflection,  and  double  or  quad- 
ruple his  gift.  He  has  been  known  to  dive  into 
those  obscure  scenes  of  wretchedness  and  want, 
where  wandering  paupers  lodge,  in  order  to 
relieve  them.  He  was,  of  course,  oflen  im- 
posed upon ;  which  discovering,  he  merely  said, 
*  God  forgive  them, — I  do.' 

'*  He  was  anxious  for  the  education  of  the 
humbler  classes.  The  Sunday-school  was  a  &- 
vourite  place  of  resort.  When  listeninff  to  the 
children,  he  observed,  *  I  love  to  hear  the  little 
dears,  and  now  old  age  has  made  me  a  fit  com- 
panion for  them.'  He  was  much  beloved  by 
the  scholars:  on  leaving  the  school  he  would 

S've  them  a  Bible,  wim  suitable  admonition, 
is  health  was  generally  good,  though  he  some- 
times suffered  from  the  tic  douloureux.  Not  long 
before  his  death  he  met  a  poor  old  woman  in 
the  street,  whom  he  had  for  some  time  missed  at 
church ,  and  asked  her  if  she  had  been  ill .  *  Lord 
bless  you.  Sir— no,'  was  the  answer,  'but  it  is 
of  no  use  going  to  vour  church,  for  I  can't  hear ; 
you  do  speak  so  low.' — '  Well,  well,  my  good 
old  friend,'  said  he,  slipping  half-a-crown  into 
her  hand,  '  you  do  quite  right  in  going  where 
you  can  hear.' " 

I  may  here  add,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  was  a 
subscriber  to  most  of  our  great  charifaible  in- 
stitutions, and,  as  a  member  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  was  prevailed  upon  to 
take  the  chair  at  the  meetings  in  Trowbridge ; 
but  his  aversion  to  forms  and  ceremony,  and  to 
set  speeches,  made  it  a  very  painful  station. 

Mr.  Crabbe  was  now  (1817  and  1818)  buuly 
engaged  in  finishing  the  last  of  his  hitherto  pub- 
lished works— that  which  he  originally  entitled 
**  Remembrances,"  but  which,  by  Mr.  Murray's 
advice,  was  produced  as  **  Tales  of  the  Hall." 
His  note-book  was  at  this  time  ever  with  him 
in  his  walks,  and  he  would  every  now  and  then 
lay  down  his  hammer  to  insert  a  new  or  amended 
couplet.  He  fancied  that  autunm  was,  on  the 
whole,  the  most  favourable  season  for  him  in  the 
composition  of  poetry ;  but  there  was  something 
in  tne  effect  of  a  sudden  fall  of  snow  that  ap- 
peared to  stimulate  him  in  a  very  extraordinary 
manner.  It  was  during  a  great  snow-storm  that, 
shut  up  in  his  room,  he  wrote  almost  ewrrenU 
calamo  his  Sir  Eustace  Grey.  Latterly,  he 
worked  chiefly  at  night,  after  the  famil^r  had  all 
retired  ;  and  in  case  any  one  should  wish  to  be 
informed  of  such  important  particulars,  he  had 
generally  by  him  a  gkss  of  very  weak  spirits 
and  water,  or  negus ;  and  at  all  times  indulg;ed 
largely  in  snu^  which  last  habit  somewhat  in- 
terfered, as  he  grew  old,  with  the  effects  of  his 
remarkable  attention  to  personal  cleanliness  and 
neatnest  of  dress. 

Would  the  reader  like  to  follow  my  father 
into  his  library  ? — a  scene  of  unparalleled  con- 
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fusion— windows  rattling,  pdnt  in  great  request, 
boolcs  in  every  direction  but  the  rignt — the  table 
— but  no,  I  cannot  find  terms  to  describe  it,  tliough 
the  counterpart  might  be  seen,  perhaps,  not  one 
hundred  miles  from  the  study  of  the  justly-famed 
and  beautiful  rectory  of  Bremhill.  Once,  when 
we  were  stayii^at  Trowbridge,  in  his  absence  for 
a  few  days  at  Bath,  my  eldest  eirl  thought  she 
should  surprise  and  please  him  by  putting  every 
book  in  perfect  order,  making  the  best  bound 
the  most  prominent ;  but,  on  his  return,  thank- 
ing her  for  her  good  intention,  he  repilaced  every 
volume  in  its  former  state ;  ^*  for,"  said  he,  **  my 
dear,  grandpapa  understands  his  own  confusion 
better  than  your  order  and  neatness/' 

The  following  is  part  of  a  letter  to  a  female 
friend  at  Trowbridge,  written  on  the  7th  of  May, 
1819,  when  Mr.  Crabbe  was  agdn  in  London : — 

"  I  came  to  town  with  a  lady  who  resides  near 

W ,  and  her  husband  is  an  agriculturist  upon 

a  large  scale ;  that,  I  suppose,  is  the  more  conse- 
quential name  for  a  fimner ;  but  Mr.  is  a 

reading  and  studying  ihrmer,  and  upon  another 
scale  uan  ordinary  persons  of  that  class;  and 

Mrs. also  reads,  and  knows  what  is  read  and 

talked  of.  She  spoke  of  most  of  those  of  whom 
other  people  talk,  and,  among  other  things,  asked 
me  if  I  knew  Crabbe  ?  I  did  not  act  generously, 
tor  I  evaded  the  question :  and  then  she  told  me 
that  she  was  invited  to  meet  him  at  dinner  at  Mr. 
Wesf  s,  the  painter.  I  thought  it  proper  to  put  the 
lady  right ;  which,  however,  was  a  matter  of  no 
importance :  she  went  on  in  the  same  way ;  but  I, 
of  necessity,  withdrew  a  part  of  my  attention. 

**  If  I  could  convey  to  you  a  good  pictnre  of  the 
Academical  Dinner,  I  would  try  and  paint  one ; 
but  I  can  only  say,  it  was  singular  and  ^jrand.  We 
dined  in  the  great  room,  where  the  prmcipal  pic- 
tures were  placed,  which  covered  every  part  of  it 
Our  number  I  judge  about  18U  or  200 :  we  had  one 
royal  duke,  Sussex  ;  the  duke  of  Wellington ;  we 
had  four  ambassadors  (at  whose  table  I  was  placed, 
with  two  English  gentlemen,  luckily) ;  and  many 
of  our  nobili^.  The  dinner  itBelf  was  like  all  very 
large  dinners :  bat  the  toasts,  music,  and  speeches 
after  we  had  dined,  were  in  a  high  style.  Between 
the  healths  were  short  pieces  from  a  band  of  per- 
formers, who  were  paid  for  attendance ;  and  there 
was  an  imposing  air  of  dignity  daring  the  whole 
time.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  several  friends, 
but  Lord  Holland  was  prevented  by  a  fit  of  the 
gout  I  was  not  a  little  surprised  to  see  my  picture 
by  Phillips  ;*•  for,  if  any,  1  expected  the  other; — 
and  they  all  said  that  not  only  the  likeness  was 
strong,  but  the  picture  good :  and  I  believe  it  is  so, 
because  Lord  Holland  is  to  have  it  copied,  and 
placed  with  those  in  his  library.  I  slept  two  nights 
at  Holland  House,  and  dined  three  times  before 
Lady  H.  was  weary  of  me,  and  even  at  last  I  was 
treated  with  marvellous  kindness.  I  shall  be  lec- 
tured at ;  but  no  matter :  we  must  pay  for  the 

honours  and  emolomentB  which  we  gam  in  this 
world  of  struggles.    I  am  going  to-day  to  dine  at 

M  BIr.  Oabbe  lud  mlio  nt  for  hit  portnit  to  Mr.  Pickei^iU. 


the  Thatched  House,  being  elected  a  member  of 
the  Literary  Society.  When  I  have  seen  my  bre- 
thren, and  paid  my  subscription,  I  shall  better  judge 
whether  the  honour  makes  amends  for  the  costs." 

In  June,  1819,  the  ''  Tales  of  the  Hsll "  were 
published  by  Mr.  Murray,  who,  for  them  and 
the  remaining  copyright  of  all  my  father*!  pre* 
vious  poems,  gave  the  munificent  sum  of  3000/. 
The  new  work  had,  at  least,  as  general  tppro- 
bation  as  any  that  had  gone  before  it;  and  was 
not  the  less  liked  for  its  opening  views  of  a 
higher  class  of  society  than  he  had  hitherto 
dc^t  much  in.  But  1  reserve  what  particulars 
I  have  to  offer  with  respect  to  the  subjects  of 
these  Tales  for  notes  to  its  forthcoming  repub- 
lication in  the  collective  edition,  of  which  this 
little  narrative  may  be  considered  as  the  preface. 
I  shall,  however,  avail  myself  of  the  permission 
to  insert  in  this  place  a  letter  lately  addressed 
to  Mr.  Murray  by  Mr.  Moore,  which,  among 
other  interesting  particulars,  gives  a  curious 
enough  account  of  some  transactions  respecting 
the  publication  of  the  new  work  : — 

"  Slopeiton  Cottafe,  Jannary  1, 1SS4. 

**  Mr  DEAR  Mr.  Murray,— Had  I  been  aware 
that  your  time  of  publication  was  so  near,  the  few 
scattered  notices  and  recollections  of  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which  it  is  in  my  power  to  famish  for  his  son*s 
memoir,  should  have  been  presented  in  a  somewhat 
less  crude  and  careless  shape  than,  in  this  hasty 
reply  to  your  letter,  I  shall  be  able  to  give  them. 

**  It  was  in  the  year  1817,  if  I  recollect  right, 
that,  during  a  visit  of  a  few  weeks  to  London,  I 
first  beoune  acquainted  with  Mr.  Crabbe ;  and  my 
opportunities  of  seeing  him  durbg  that  period,  at 
Mr.  Rogers's  and  Holland  House,  were  frequcLt. 
The  circumstance  connected  with  him  at  that  time« 
which  most  dwelt  upon  my  memory,  was  one  in 
which  you  yourself  were  concerned ;  as  it  occurred 
in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  which  led  to  your 
purchase  of  the  eopyrignt  of  his  poems.    Though 
to  Crabbe  himselC  who  had  up  to  this  period  re- 
ceived but  littie  for  his  writings,  the  liberal  sum 
which   you  ofiered,  namely,  3000/.,  appeared  a 
mine  of  wealth,  the  two  friends  whom  he  bad  em- 
ployed to  negotiate  for  him,  and  who,  both  exquisite 
judges  of  literary  merit,  measured  the  marketable 
value  of  his  works  by  their  own  admiration  of 
them,  thought  that  a  bargain  more  advantageous 
might  be  made,  and  (as  you,  probably,  now  for  the 
first  time  learn)  applied  to  another  eminent  house 
on  the  subject.    Taking  but  too  just  a  measure  of 
the  state  of  public  taste  at  that  moment,  the  respect- 
able publishers  to  whom  I  allude  named,  as  the 
utmost  which  they  could  afford  to  give,  but  a  third 
of  the  sum  which  you  had  the  day  before  oficrvtl. 
Id  this  predicament,  the  situation  of  poor  Cral>l*e 
was  most  critical.    He  had  seen  within  his  reach  a 
prize  fkr  beyond  his  most  sanguine  hopes,  and  wa« 
now,  by  the  over-saugoineness  of  frieodbs,  pat  in 
danger  of  losing  it    Change  of  mind,  or  a  reeling 
of  umbrage  at  this  reference  to  other  pablisherA, 
might,  not  unnaturally,  it  was  feared,  induce  jrou 
to  decliue  all  further  negotiation;  and  that  such 
was  likely  to  be  the  residt  there  appeared  crrerj 
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reMon  to  apprehend,  as  a  letter  which  Crabbe  had 
•ddnnted  to  yon,  saying  that  he  had  made  up  his 
mbd  to  accept  yonr  offer,  had  not  yet  received 
say  answer. 

**  In  this  crisis  it  was  that  Mr.  Rogers  and  m^jr- 
•elf^  anxious  to  relieve  oar  poor  fiiend  Arom  his 
nupense,  callel  upon  yon,  as  yon  must  well  re- 
member, in  Albermarle-Street;  and  seldom  have  I 
watched  a  conntenance  with  more  solicitude,  or 
heud  words  that  gave  me  much  more  pleasure, 
than  when,  on  the  subject  being  mentioned,  you 
said,  *  Oh  yes~-I  have  heard  from  Mr.  Crabbe,  and 
look  upon  the  matter  as  all  settled/  I  was  rather 
preawo,  I  recollect,  for  time  that  morning,  having 
an  appointment  on  some  bnsiness  of  my  own ;  but 
Mr.  Kogeri  insisted  that  I  should  accompany  him 
to  Crabbe's  lodgings,  and  enjoy  the  pleasure  of 
lecing  him  relieved  from  his  suspense.  We  found 
Mm  sitting  in  his  room,  alone,  and  expecting  the 
wont;  but  soon  dissipated  all  his  fi^rs  by  the 
agreeable  intelligence  which  we  brought 

**Wben  he  received  the  bills  for  30001.,  we 
earnestly  advised  that  he  should,  without  delay, 
deposit  them  in  some  safo  hands ;  but  no— he  must 
'take  them  with  him  to  Trowbridge,  and  show 
them  to  his  son  John.  The;r  would  hardly  believe 
in  hk  good  luck,  at  home,  if  they  did  not  sec  the 
bills.'  On  his  way  down  to  Trowbridge,  a  friend 
at  Salisbury,  at  whose  house  he  rested  (Mr.  Everett, 
the  banker),  seeing  that  he  carried  these  bills 
loosely  in  lus  waistcoat  pocket,  requested  to  be  al- 
lowed to  take  charge  of  them  for  him,  but  with 
equal  ill-«ocoe8S.  *  There  was  no  fear,'  he  sidd 
*  of  his  losing  them,  uid  he  must  show  them  to  his 
son  John. 

"  It  was  during  the  same  visit  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to 
Loodofi  that  we  enjoyed  a  very  agreeable  day  to- 
gBlher  at  Mr.  Horace  Twiss's ; — a  day  remarluble, 
not  only  for  the  presence  of  this  great  poet,  but  for 
the  amniung  assemblage  of  other  remarkable  cba- 
radera  who  were  there  collected ;  the  dinner  guests 
btiag,  besides  the  Dowager  Countess  of  Cork  and 
the  present  Lord  and  Lady  CUrendon,  Mr.  William 
Speneer,  Kean  the  actor.  Colonel  Berkeley,  and 
Lord  Petersham.  Between  these  two  last-mentioned 
fieotlemen  Mr.  Crabbe  got  seated  at  dinner;  and 
though  I  was  not  near  enough  to  hear  distinctly  their 
erarrvTHUion,  I  could  see  that  he  was  alternately 
eifified  and  surprised  by  the  information  they  were 
givittghini. 

**  In  that  same  year  I  had  the  good  luck  to  be 
pRSent  with  him  at  a  dinner  in  cdebration  of  the 
memory-  of  Bums,  where  he  was  one  of  a  large 
party  (yoarself  among  the  number),  whom  I  was 
the  meaxis  of  collecting  for  the  occasion ;  and  who, 
by  the  way,  subscribed  liberally  towards  a  mono* 
Bent  to  the  Scottish  bard,  of  which  we  have  heard 
BoChtng  ever  since.  Another  public  festival  to 
wUch  I  accompanied  him  was  the  anniversary  of 
the  Wiltshire  Society;  where,  on  his  health  being 
proposed  from  the  chur  by  Lord  Lansdowne,  he 
reimiieii  thanks  in  a  short  speech,  simply,  but  col- 
leetadJy.  and  with  the  manner  of  a  man  not  deficient 
in  the  nerve  necessary  for  such  displays.  In  look- 
ing over  an  old  newspaper  report  of  that  dinner,  I 
find,  hi  m  SDcech  by  one  of  the  guests,  the  following 
pasMge,  which,  more  for  its  truth  than  its  elo- 
qoenoev  1  here  venture  to  cite:  *0f  Mr.  Crabbe, 


the  speaker  would  say,  that  the  Hfuwa  teverior 
which  he  worship  has  had  no  influence  whatever 
on  the  kindly  dispositions  of  his  heart :  but  that, 
while,  with  the  eye  of  a  sage  and  a  poet,  he  looks 
penetratingly  into  the  darker  region  of  human 
nature,  he  stands  surrounded  by  its  most  genial 
light  himself.' 

**  In  the  summer  of  the  year  1824, 1  passed  a  f^w 
days  in  his  company  at  Longleat,  the  noble  seat  of 
the  Marquis  of  Bath;  and  it  was  there,  as  we 
walked  about  those  delicious  gardens,  that  he,  for 
the  first  timt,  told  me  of  an  unpublished  poem 
which  he  had  by  him,  entitled,  as  I  think  he  then 
said,  the '  Departore  and  the  Return,'  and  the  same, 
doubtless,  which  you  are  now  about  to  give  to  the 
world.  Among  the  yisiters  at  Longleat,  at  that 
time,  was  the  beautiful  Madame  *  *  *,  a  Genoese 
lady,  whose  knowledge  and  love  of  English  litera- 
ture rendered  her  admiration  of  Crabbe's  genius 
doubly  flattering.  Nor  was  either  the  beauty  or 
the  praises  of  the  fiur  Italian  thrown  awaj  upon  the 
venerable  poet;  amon^  whose  many  amiable  attri- 
butes a  due  appreciation  of  the  charms  of  female 
society  was  not  the  least  conspicuous.  There  was, 
indeed,  in  his  manner  to  women,  a  sweetness  bor- 
dering rather  too  much  upon  what  the  French  call 
doucereuXf  and  I  remember  hearing  Miss  *  *  *,  a 
lady  known  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the  happiest 
jeux  d'esprit  of  our  day,  say  once  of  him,  in  allu- 
sion to  this  excessive  courtesy— 'the  cake  is  no 
doubt  very  good,  but  there  is  too  much  sugar  to  cut 
through  in  getting  at  it' 

"  In  reference  to  his  early  intercourse  with  Mr. 
Burke,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  had,  more  than  once, 
said  to  me,  '  It  is  incumbent  on  you,  Moore,  who 
are  Crabbe*s  neighbour,  not  to  allow  him  to  leave 
this  world  without  nutting  on  record,  in  some  shape 
or  other,  all  that  ne  remembers  of  Burke.'  On 
mentioning  this  to  Mr.  Rogers,  when  he  came  down 
to  Bowood,  one  summer,  to  meet  Mr.  Crabbe,  it  was 
agreed  between  us  that  we  should  use  our  imited 
efforts  to  silt  him  upon  this  subject,  and  endeavour 
to  collect  whatever  traces  of  Beaconsfield  might 
sdll  have  remained  in  his  memory.  But,  beyond 
a  few  vague  generalities,  we  could  extract  nothinjg 
from  him  whatever,  and  it  was  plain  that,  in  his 
memory  at  least,  the  conversational  powers  of  the 
great  orator  had  left  but  little  vestige.  The  range 
of  subjects,  indeed,  in  which  Mr.  Crabbe  took  any 
interest  was,  at  all  times  of  his  life,  very  limited ; 
and,  at  the  early  period,  when  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  Mr.  Burke,  when  the  power  of  poetry 
was  but  newly  awakening  within  him,  it  may 
easily  be  conceived  that  whatever  was  unconnected 
with  his  own  absorbing  art,  or  even  with  his  own 
peculiar  province  of  that  art,  would  leave  but  a 
feeble  and  tranuent  impression  upon  his  mind. 

**  This  indifference  to  most  of  the  general  topics, 
whether  of  learning  or  politics,  which  diversify  the 
conversation  of  men  of  the  world,  Mr.  Crabbe  re- 
tained through  life;  and  in  this  peculiarity,  I  think, 
lay  one  of  the  causes  of  lus  comparative  ineffi- 
ciency, as  a  member  of  society, — of  tnat  impression, 
so  disproportionate  to  the  real  powers  of  his  mind, 
which  he  produced  in  ordinary  life.  Another 
cause,  no  doubt,  of  the  inferiority  of  his  conversa- 
tion to  his  writings  is  to  be  found  in  that  fote 
which  threw  him,  early  in  life,  into  a  state  of  de- 
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pendent  interoooree  -rith  persons  &r  superior  to 
him  in  rank,  but  immeasurably  beneath  him  in 
intellect  The  courteous  policy  which  would  then 
lead  him  to  keep  his  conversation  down  to  the  level 
of  those  he  lived  with,  afterwards  grew  into  a  habit 
which,  in  the  commerce  of  the  world,  did  iujostice 
to  his  great  powers. 

**  You  have  here  all  that,  at  this  moment,  occurs 
to  me,  in  the  way  either  of  recollection  or  remark, 
on  the  subject  of  our  able  and  venerated  friend. 
The  delightftil  day  which  Mr.  Rogers  and  myself 

rssed  with  him,  at  Sydenham,  you  have  already, 
believe,  an  account  of  (rem  my  friend,  Mr. 
Campbell,  who  was  our  host  on  the  occasion.  Mr. 
Lockhart  has,  I  take  for  granted,  communicated  to 
you  the  amusing  anecdote  of  Crabbe's  interview 
with  the  two  Scotch  lairds — an  anecdote  which  I 
cherish  the  more  freshly  and  fondlv  in  my  memory, 
from  its  having  been  told  me,  with  his  own  peculiar 
humour,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  at  Abbotsford.  I 
have,  therefore,  nothing  fhrther  left  than  to  assure 
you  how  much  and  truly  I  am,  yours, 

**  Thomas  Mo<»E." 

During  his  first  and  second  visits  to  London, 
my  father  spent  a  good  deal  of  his  time  beneath 
the  hospitable  roof  of  the  late  Samuel  Hoare, 
'  Esquire,  on  Hamptead  Heath.  He  owed  his 
introduction  to  tliis  respected  family  to  his 
friends,  Mr.  Bowles,  and  the  author  of  Uie 
delightful  "Excursions  in  the  West,"  Mr. 
Warner ;  and  though  Mr.  Hoare  was  an  invalid, 
and  little  disposed  to  form  new  connections,  he 
was  so  much  gratified  with  Mr.  Crabbers  man- 
ners and  conversation,  that  their  acquaintance 
soon  grew  into  an  afiectionate  and  lasting  inti- 
macy ."7  Mr.  Crabbe,  in  subsequent  years,  made 
Hampatead  his  head-quarters  on  his  spring  visits, 
and  onlv  repaired  from  thence  occasionally  to 
the  brilliant  circles  of  the  metropolis.  Ad- 
vancing age,  failing  health,  the  tortures  of  tic 
douloureux,  with  which  he  began  to  be  afflicted 
about  1820,  and,  I  may  add,  the  increasing 
earnestness  of  his  devotional  feelings,  rendered 
him,  in  his  closing  years,  less  and  less  anxious 
to  mingle  much  in  the  scenes* of  gaiety  and 
fashion. 

The  following  passage  of  a  letter  which  he 
received,  in  April,  1821,  from  his  amiable  cor- 
respondent at  Ballitore,  descriptive  of  his  re- 
ception at  Trowbridge  of  her  friend  Leckey,  is 
highly  characteristic : — 

**  When  my  feeble  and  simple  efforts  have  ob- 

*f  I  quote  what  foUowa  from  •  letter  which  1  have  reoentlj 
been  ftivoured  with  from  Mr.  Bowlei:^**  Perhap*  It  might  be 
•tated  In  yoor  memoir  that,  at  Bath,  I  fint  Introduced  yoor 
fiither  to  the  eitimable  fiunily  of  the  Hoarea  of  Hampatead ; 
with  whom,  through  hia  aubaequent  life,  he  waa  so  intimate, 
and  who  contributed  ao  monh  to  the  happineaa  of  all  hia  later 
daya.  I  wiah  aInoerelT  that  any  Incident  I  could  recollect 
might  be  auch  aa  would  contribute  to  the  lllnatration  of  his 
mind,  and  amiable,  gentle,  aflTectionate  character;  but  I  never 
noted  an  exprearion  or  incident  at  ttie  time,  and  only  preaenre 
an  imprearion  of  hia  mild  manner,  hia  obaervatlona,  pUyftU, 
but  often  acute,  hia  high  and  aleady  prindplea  of  religious  and 
moral  obligation,  hia  warm  feelinga  agaiitat  anything  which 
apoeared  hanh  or  ui^Joct,  and  hit  undeviating  and  ateady  at- 
tacnme&ta.**  I 


I 


tained  the  approbation  of  the  first  moral  poet  of  his 
time,  is  it  surprising  that  I  should  be  isfisted 
therebv  ?  Yet  thou  art  too  benevolent  to  intend  to 
turn  the  brain  of  a  poor  old  woman,  by  commend* 
aUon  so  valued,  though  thou  has  practised  oo  my 
credulity  by  a  little  deception;  and,  ftxnn  bdng 
always  accustomed  to  matter  m  &ct,  I  ffenerally 
take  what  I  hear  in  a  literal  sense.  A  genUewonan 
once  assured  me  that  the  husband  of  her  waiting- 
woman  came  to  her  house  stark  naked^ni^Led  as 
he  was  bom.  I  said,  *  O  dear,'  and  reflected  with 
pity  on  the  poor  man's  situation ;  certainly  thinkiBg 
him  mad,  as  maniacs  often  throw  away  thdr 
clothes.  Mv  neighbour  went  on: — *  His  coat  was 
so  ragged !  his  hat  so  shabby  1' — and,  to  my  sur- 

S rise,  I  found  the  man  dressed,  thooffh  in  a  orb 
1-befitting  the  spouse  of  a  lady's  maid.  And  uou 
madest  me  believe  thou  wert  in  good  case,  by  say- 
ing, *  Am  I  not  a  great  fiu  rector?'  We  sud,  *tt 
was  the  exuberance  of  good  humour  that  caused 
increase  of  flesh:  but  a  curate,  with  six  hungry 
children,  staggered  our  beliefl  Now  we  know  thy 
son  is  thy  curate,  and  that  thou  art  light  and  acdve 
in  form,  with  looks  irradiated,  and  accents  modu- 
lated by  genuine  kindness  of  heart  Thus  our 
friend  Jolm  James  Leckey  describes  thee:  for  I 
have  seen  his  long  letter  to  his  mother  on  the  sub- 
ject of  his  visit,  which,  with  his  letter  to  me,  has 
placed  thee  so  before  our  view,  that  we  all  but  see 
and  hear  thee,  frequently  going  out  and  coming 
into  the  room,  with  a  book  in  thy  hand,  and  a  smile 
and  friendly  expression  on  thy  lips,--the  benevo- 
lence which  swam  in  thy  eyes,  and  the  cordial 
shake  of  both  hands  with  which  thou  j^artedst  wi^ 
him, — and  thou  came  out  with  him  m  the  damp 
night,  and  sent  thy  servant  with  him  to  the  inn. 
where  he  should  not  have  lodged,  had  there  been 
room  for  him  in  thy  own  house. 

It  was  during  the  last  of  my  father*i  rery 
acUve  seasons  in  London  (1822),  that  be  had 
the  satisfaction  of  meeting  with  Sir  Walter 
Scott;  and  the  baronet,  who  was  evidently 
much  afiected  on  seeine  Mr.  Crabbe,  would  not 
part  with  him  until  he  bad  promised  to  visit  him 
m  Scotland  the  ensuing  autumn.  But  I  much 
regret  that  the  invitation  was  accepted  for  that 
particular  occasion ;  for,  as  it  happened,  the  late 
king  fixed  on  the  same  time  for  bis  northern 
progress ;  and,  instead  of  finding  Sir  Walter  in 
nis  own  mansion  in  the  country,  when  Mr. 
Crabbe  reached  Scotland,  in  August,  the  £yoil/ 
had  all  repaired  to  Edinburgh,  to  be  present 
amidst  a  scene  of  bustle  and  festivity  little 
favourable  to  the  sort  of  intercourse  with  a  eon- 
genial  mind,  to  which  he  bad  looked  forward 
with  such  pleasing  anticipations.  He  took  op 
bis  residence,  however,  in  Sir  Walter's  bouse  in 
North  Castle  Street,  Edinburgh,  and  was  treated 
b^  him  and  all  his  connections  with  the  greatest 
kindness,  respect,  and  attention ;  and  tboug^h  the 
baronet's  time  was  much  occupied  with  the 
business  of  the  royal  visit,  and  be  had  to  dine 
almost  daily  at  bis  majesty's  table,  still  mv  fatiier 
bad  an  opportunity  not  to  be  undervalued  of 
seeing  wriat  was  to  him  an  aspect  of  aociecy 
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whoUr  new.  The  Bighlanden,  in  particular, 
their  language,  their  (&eM,  and  their  manners 
were  contemplated  with  exceeding  interest.  I 
am  enabled,  by  the  kindness  of  one  of  my  father's 
female  ftiends,  to  offer  some  extracts  from  a 
short  Journal,  which  he  kept  for  her  amusement 
during  his  stay  in  the  northern  metropolis : — 

**  Whilst  it  is  flresh  in  my  memory,  I  should  de- 
seribe  the  day  which  I  have  just  paued,  but  I  do 
not  beliere  an  accurate  description  to  be  possible. 
What  aTuls  it  to  say,  for  instance,  that  there  met 
at  the  sumptuous  dinner,  in  all  the  costume  of  the 
Highlanders,  thegreat  diief  himself  and  officers  of 
his  company.  This  expresses  not  the  singularity 
of  appearance  and  manners — ^Uie  peculiarities  of 
men,  all  gentlemen,  but  remote  from  our  society — 
leaders  of  clans — joyous  company.  Then  we  had 
Sr  Walter  Scott's  national  songs  and  ballads,  ex- 
hibiting all  the  feelings  of  clanship.  I  thought  it 
an  bonoui  that  Glengarry  eren  took  notice  of  me, 
tir  there  were  those,  and  gentlemen,  too,  who  con- 
sidered tbemselyes  honoured  by  following  in  his 
train.  There  were,  alao,  Lord  Errol,  and  the 
Bfadeod,  and  the  Fraaer,  and  the  Gordon,  and  the 
Ferguson ;  and  I  couTersed  at  dinner  with  Lady 
Glengarry,  and  did  almost  beliere  myself  a  harper, 
or  bard,  rathei^— ibr  harp  I  cannot  strike--and  Sir 
Walter  was  the  life  and  soul  of  Uie  whole.  It  was 
a  splendid  festiyity,  and  I  fblt  I  know  not  how 
much  yonnger." 

The  lady  to  whom  he  addressed  the  above 
jonmal  aa^s, — "  A  few  more  extracts  will,  per- 
haps, be  mteresting.  It  is  not  surprising  that, 
onder  the  guidance  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  Mr. 
Cnibbe's  walks  should  have  been  very  interest- 
ing, and  that  all  he  saw  should  take  an  advan- 
t^eotts  colouring  from  such  society :" — 

**  I  went  to  the  palace  of  Holyrood  House,  and 
was  much  interested  ;~the  rooms,  indeed,  did  not 
■ffeot  me« — the  old  tapestrr  was  such  as  I  had  seen 
before,  and  I  did  not  muoi  care  about  the  leather 
chslrs»  with  three  legs  each,  nor  the  furniture,  ex- 
ont  m  one  room— that  where  Queen  Bfary  slept. 
The  bed  has  a  oanopy  very  rich,  but  time-stained. 
We  vent  into  the  little  room  where  the  Queen  and 
Knio  aat,  when  his  murderers  broke  in  and  cnt  him 
down  aa  he  struggled  to  escape :  they  show  certain 
mine  oo  the  floor;  and  I  see  no  reason  why  you 
should  not  believe  them  made  by  his  blood,  if  you 

*  Edinborgfa  is  really  a  very  iuteresting  place, — 
la  me  very  singular.  How  can  I  deambe  tne  view 
from  the  hill  that  overlooks  the  palace—the  fine 
pnp  of  buildings  which  form  the  castie;  the 
widgCB,  uniting  the  two  towns;  and  the  beantiftd 
view  of  the  Fnth  and  its  islands? 

^  Bet  Sunday  came,  and  the  streets  were  for- 
sytca;  and  siloioe  reigned  over  the  whole  city. 
Lsttdoo  has  a  diminished  population  on  that  day  ^n 
her  aowcta;  but  in  Edinburgh  it  is  a  total  stagna- 
tion—* <iuiet  that  is  in  itself  devout. 

*  A  Joiig  walk  throng  divers  streets,  lanes,  and 
alkvB,  op  to  the  Old  Town,  makes  me  better  ac- 
ymnnd  with  it;  a  lane  of  cobblers  struck  me  par- 
Mdarij  ;  and  I  could  not  hot  remark  the  civility 


and  urbanity  of  the  Scotch  poor ;  they  certainly 
exceed  ours  in  politeness,  arising,  probably,  from 
minds  more  generally  cultivated. 

"This  day  I  dined  with  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the 
Man  of  Feeling,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  has 
not  the  manner  yon  would  expect  from  his  works ; 
but  a  rare  sportsman,  still  enjoying  the  relation  of 
a  good  day,  though  only  the  ^hoet  of  the  pleasure 
remuns. — What  a  discnminatmg  and  keen  man  is 
my  friend ;  and  I  am  disposed  to  think  highly  of 
his  son-in-law,  Mr.  Lockhart— of  his  heart — his 
understanding  will  not  be  disputed  by  any  one." 

At  the  table  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  with  whom  he 
commonly  dined  when  Sir  Walter  was  engaged 
to  the  King,  he  one  day  sat  down  with  three  of 
the  supposed  writers  or  symposiasts  of  the  in- 
imitable "  Noctes  Ambrosians;"  viz.  his  host 
himself— the  far-famed  Professor  Wilson,  whom 
he  termed  "  that  extraordinary  man  " — and  the 
honest  Shepherd  of  Ettrick,  who  amused  him 
much  by  calling  for  a  can  of  ale,  while  cham- 
pagne and  claret,  and  othei^  choice  wines,  were 
m  full  circulation.  This  must  have  been  an 
evening  cheaply  purchased  by  a  journey  from 
Trowbridge.  On  the  other  hand,  he  was  intro- 
duced, by  a  friend  from  the  south,  to  the 
'^  Scottish  Chiefs"  of  the  opposite  clan,  though 
brothers  in  talent  and  fame — the  present  Lord 
Advocate  Jefirey,  Mr.  John  Archibald  Murray, 
Professor  Leslie,  and  some  other  distinguished 
characters. 

Before  he  retired  at  night,  he  had  generally 
the  pleasure  of  half  an  hour's  confidential  con- 
versation with  Sir  Walter,  when  he  spoke  occa- 
sionally of  the  Waverley  Novels — though  not  as 
compositions  of  his  own,  for  that  was  yet  a 
secret — but  without  reserve  upon  all  other  sub- 
jects in  which  they  had  a  common  interest. 
These  were  evenings  1 

I  am  enabled  to  present  a  few  more  particu- 
lars of  my  father's  visit  to  Edinburgh,  by  the 
kindness  of  Mr.  Lockhart,  who  has  recentiy 
favoured  me  with  the  following  letter : — 

**  London,  December  Sfith,  1833. 
**Dkab  Sir,— I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  Sir 
Walter  Scott  kept  no  diary  during  the  time  of  your 
fiither's  visit  to  Scotland,  otherwise  it  would  have 
given  me  pleasure  to  make  extracts  for  the  use  of 
your  memoirs.  For  myself,  although  it  is  true  that, 
m  consequence  of  Sir  Walter's  beiog  constanUy 
consulted  about  the  details  of  every  procession  and 
fiastival  o(  that  bu^  fortnight,  the  pleasing  task  of 
showing  to  Mr.  Crabbe  the  usual  lions  of  Edinburgh 
fell  principally  to  my  share,  I  re^t  to  say  that  my 
memory  does  not  supply  me  with  many  traces  of 
his  conversation.  The  general  impression,  how- 
ever, that  he  left  on  my  mind  was  strong,  and,  I 
think,  indelible:  while  all  the  mummeries  and 
carousals  of  an  interval,  in  which  Edinburgh  looked 
very  unlike  herself,  have  &ded  into  a  vague  and 
dreunlike  indistinctness,  the  image  of  your  f&tber, 
then  first  seen,  but  long  before  admired  and  revered 
in  his  works,  remains  as  fresh  as  if  the  years  that 
have  now  passed  were  but  so  many  days.— His 
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noble  forehead,  bis  brigbt  beamiDg  ere,  without  any 
thing  of  old  age  about  it — though  he  was  then,  I 
presume,  above  seventy — his  sweet,  and,  I  would 
say,  innocent  smile,  and  the  calm  mellow  tones  of 
his  voice — all  are  reproduced  the  moment  I  open 
any  page  of  his  poetry :  and  how  much  better  have 
I  understood  and  enjoyed  his  poetry,  since  I  was 
able  thus  to  connect  with  it  the  living  presence  of 
the  roan ! 

"  The  literary  persons  in  company  with  whom  I 
saw  him  the  most  frequently  were  Sir  Walter  and 
Henry  Mackenzie ;  and  between  two  such  thorough 
men  of  the  world  as  they  were,  perhaps  his  op/Ni- 
rent  simplicity  of  look  and  manners  struck  one 
more  thau  it  might  have  done  under  different  cir- 
cumstances; but  all  three  harmonised  admirably 
together — Mr.  Crabbe's  avowed  ignorance  about 
Gaels,  and  clans,  and  tartans,  and  evei^thing  that 
was  at  the  moment  uppermost  in  Sir  Walter's 
thoughts,  furnishing  him  with  a  welcome  Apology 
for  dilating  on  such  topics  with  enthusiastic  minute- 
ness— while  your  fauer's  countenance  spoke  the 
quiet  delight  he  felt  in  opening  his  imagination  to 
what  was  really  a  new  world — and  the  venerable 
'  Man  of  Feeling,'  though  a  fiery  Highlander  him* 
self  at  bottom,  dm  the  satisfaction  of  lying  by  and 
listening  until  some  opportunity  offered  itself  of 
hooking  in,  between  the  links,  perhaps,  of  some 
grand  chain  of  poetical  imagery,  some  small  comic 
or  sarcastic  trait,  which  Sir  Walter  caught  up« 
played  with,  and,  with  that  art  so  peculiarly  his 
own,  forced  into  the  service  of  the  very  impresnon 
it  seemed  meant  to  disturb.  One  evening,  at  Mr. 
Mackenzie's  owu  house,  I  particularly  remember, 
among  the  noctei  catnaque  Deum. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  had,  I  presume,  read  very  little 
about  ScoUand  before  that  excursion.  It  appeared 
to  me  that  he  confounded  the  Inchcolm  of  the  Frith 
of  Forth  with  the  Icolmkill  of  the  Hebrides;  but 
John  Kemble,  I  have  heard,  did  the  same.  I  be- 
lieve, he  reallpr  never  had  known,  until  then,  that  a 
IwDguage  radically  distinct  from  the  English,  was 
still  actually  spoken  within  the  island.  And  this 
recals  a  scene  of  high  merriment  which  occurred 
the  very  morning  afwr  his  arrivaL  When  he  came 
down  into  the  breakfost  parlour,  Sir  Walter  had 
not  yet  appeared  there ;  and  Mr.  Crabbe  had  before 
him  two  or  three  porUy  personages  all  in  the  full 
Highland  garb.  These  eentiemen,  arrayed  in  a 
costume  so  novel,  were  talking  in  a  lanfl;uage  which 
he  did  not  understand ;  so  he  never  doubted  that 
they  were  foreigners.  The  Celts,  on  their  part, 
conceived  Mr.  Crabbe,  dressed  as  he  was  in  rather 
an  old-fashioned  style  of  clerical  propriety,  with 
buckles  in  his  shoes  for  instance,  to  be  some  learned 
abb^  who  had  come  on  a  pilgrimage  to  the  diirine 
of  Waverley ;  and  the  result  was,  that  when,  a  little 
afterwards.  Sir  Walter  and  his  fomily  entered  the 
room,  they  found  your  fiither  and  these  worthy  lairds 
hammering  away,  with  pain  and  labour,  to  make 
themselves  mutiudly  understood,  in  most  execrable 
French.  Great  was  the  relief  and  potent  the  laugh- 
ter, when  the  host  interrupted  their  colloquy  with 
his  plun  English  *  Good-morninff.' 

**  It  surprised  me,  on  taking  Mr.  Crabbe  to  see 
the  house  of  Allan  Ramsay  on  the  CasUe  Hill,  to 
find  that  he  had  never  heard  of  Allan's  name ;  or, 
at  all  events,  was  unacquainted  with  his  works. 


The  same  evening,  however,  he  perused  *The 
Gentie  Shepherd,'  and  he  told  me  next  moming, 
that  he  had  been  pleased  with  it,  but  added,  *  theie 
is  a  long  step  between  Ramsav  and  Buros.'  He 
then  made  Sir  Walter  read  and  interpret  some  of 
old  Dunbar  to  him ;  and  said, '  I  see  that  the  Ayr* 
shire  bard  had  one  giant  before  him.' 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  seemed  to  admire,  like  otiier  people, 
the  grand  natural  scenery  about  Edinburgh;  but 
when  I  walked  with  him  to  the  Salisbury  Cnigi, 
where  the  superb  view  had  then  a  lively  foregrotuid 
of  tents  and  batteries,  he  appeared  to  be  more  in- 
terested with  the  stratification  of  the  rocks  about  us, 
than  with  any  other  foature  in  the  Umdsoape.  As 
to  the  city  itself,  he  said  he  soon  got  wearied  of  the 
New  Town,  but  could  amuse  himself  for  ever  in 
the  Old  one.  He  was  more  than  once  detected 
rambling  after  night&ll  by  htmselfl  among  some 
of  the  obscurest  wynds  and  closes ;  and  Sir  Walter, 
fearing  that,  at  a  time  of  such  confusion,  he  miffht 
get  into  some  scene  of  trouble,  took  the  precaotion 
of  desiring  a  friendly  caddie  (see  Humphry  Clinker), 
from  the  comer  of  Castie  Street,  to  follow  him  mt 
next  time  he  went  out  alone  in  the  evenins. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  repeated  his  visits  several  times  to 
the  Royal  Infirmary  of  Edinburgh,  and  exprosed 
great  admiration  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
patients  were  treated.  He  also  examined  prettr 
minutely  the  interior  of  the  Bedlam.  I  went  with 
him  both  to  the  Castie  and  Queen  Mary's  apart* 
ment  in  Holyrood  House;  but  he  did  not  appear  to 
care  much  about  either.  I  remember,  however, 
that  when  the  old  dame  who  showed  us  Damley's 
armour  and  boots  complained  of  the  impudence,  as 
she  called  it,  of  a  preceding  visiter,  who  had  dis- 
covered these  articles  to  be  relics  of  a  much  later 
age,  your  &ther  warmly  entered  into  her  fiselings; 
and  said,  as  we  came  away, '  this  pedantic  pupfyyitm 
was  inhumane.* 

''The  first  Sunday  he  was  in  Edinburgh  mj 
wife  and  her  sister  carried  him  to  hear  service  in 
St  George's  church,  where  the  most  popular  of  the 
Presbvterian  dergv,  the  late  Dr.  Andrew  Thom- 
son, then  officiated.  But  he  was  littie  gpatified 
either  with  the  aspect  of  the  church,  which  is  Urgfi 
witiiout  grandeur,  or  the  stvle  of  the  ceremonial, 
which  he  said  was  bald  and  bad,  or  the  eloquence 
of  the  sermon,  which,  however,  nm^t  not  be 
preached  by  Dr.  Thomson  himselfl  Next  Sondav 
he  went  to  the  Episcopalian  chapel,  where  Sfr 
Walter  Scott's  fiunily  were  in  the  habit  of  attend- 
ing. He  sud,  however,  in  walking  along  the 
streets  that  day, '  this  unusual  decorum  says  not  a 
littie  for  the  Scotch  system :  the  silence  of  these 
well-dressed  crowds  is  really  grand.'  King  George 
the  Fourth  made  the  same  remark. 

'*  Mr.  Crabbe  entered  so  tu  into  the  feelings  of 
his  host,  and  of  the  occasion,  as  to  write  a  set  of 
verses  on  the  nyyal  vi&t  to  Eidinborffh ;  they  were 
printed  along  witii  many  othen,  but  I  have  no  oopj 
of  the  collection.  ^  (Mr.  Murray  can  easily  get  one 
from  Edinbur^  in  case  you  wi^  to  include  those 
stanzas  in  your  edition  of  his  poetical  works.)  He 
also  attended  one  of  the  king's  levees  at  Holyrood, 
where  his  nutiesty  appeared  at  once  to  reoc^gnSse 
his  person,  and  received  him  with  attention. 

**  All  my  friends  who  had  fbrmed  acquaintance 
with  Mr.  Crabbe  on  this  oocadon  appttred  ewer 
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afterwards  to  remember  him  with  the  same  feelinji 
of  affectionate  respect  Sir  Walter  Scott  and  his 
family  parted  with  him  most  reluctantly.  He 
had  been  quite  domesticated  under  their  roof^  and 
treated  the  young  people  Terjr  much  as  if  they  had 
been  lus  own.  His  unsophisticated,  simple,  and 
kiod  address  put  every  body  at  ease  with  him ; 
and,  indeed,  one  would  have  been  too  apt  to  forget 
what  lurked  beneath  that  good-humoured  unpre- 
tending aspect,  but  that  erery  now  and  then  he 
nttered  some  brief  pithy  remark,  which  showed 
how  narrowly  he  haa  been  scrutinistng  into  what^ 
ever  might  be  sidd  or  done  befbre  him,  and  called 
OS  to  remember,  with  some  awe,  that  we  were  in 
the  presence  of  the  author  of '  The  Borough.' 

**I  recollect  that  he  used  to  haye  a  lamp  and 
writinff  materials  placed  by  his  bed-side  every  night; 
and  when  Lady  Scott  told  him  she  wondered  the 
day  was  not  enough  for  authorship,  he  answered, 
«  Dear  Lady,  I  i^mild  have  lost  many  a  good  hit, 
had  I  not  set  down,  at  once,  things  that  occurred 
so  me  m  my  dreams.' 

^  I  never  could  help  regrettmff  very  strongly 
chat  Mr.  Crabbe  did  not  find  Sir  Walter  at  Abbots- 
Ibsd  as  he  had  expected  to  do.  The  fortnight  he 
paitH  in  E^okburc^  was  one  scene  of  noise,  glare, 
and  bosde— reviews,  levees,  banquets,  and  buls — 
and  DO  penon  ooold  either  see  or  hear  so  much  of 
lum  as  mi^rt,  under  other  drcumstances,  have 
been  looked  for.  Sir  Walter,  himself;  I  think, 
took  ooly  one  walk  with  Mr.  Crabbe :  it  was  to 
the  nam  of  St  Anthony's  Chapel,  at  the  foot  of 
Arthur's  Seat,  which  your  &ther  wished  to  see,  as 
conoaeCed  with  part  of  the  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian.  I 
hftl  the  pleasure  to  accompany  them  on  this  occa- 
sioo ;  and  it  was  the  only  one  on  wluch  I  heard 
yoor  fhther  enter  into  any  details  of  his  own  per* 
•ooal  history.  He  told  us,  that  during  many 
nootha  when  he  was  toiling  in  early  lifb  in  Lon- 
don, he  hardly  ever  tasted  butcher's  meat,  except 
oa  a  fiosday,  when  he  dined  usually  with  a 
tradcnDaa*s  fkmily,  and  thought  their  leg  of 
nwttqn,  baked  in  the  pan,  the  pmeetion  of  luxury. 
The  tcais  stood  in  his  eyes  while  he  talked  of 
Barke'a  kindness  to  him  in  his  distress ;  and  I  re- 
mtaaber  he  said,  'The  nL^t  after  I  had  delivered 
m^  letter  at  his  door,  I  was  in  such  a  state  of 
aptMtkm,  that  I  walked  Westminster  Brid^  back- 
vanls  and  Ibrwards  until  day-li^t'  Believe  me, 
dear  Sii«  your  very  fidthfhl  servant, 

•*  J.  G.  LOCXHABT." 

Sioiilv  after  his  return  from  Scotland,  Mr. 
Crabbe  had  a  peculiarly  severe  fit  of  the  tic 
douJoarem,  to  which  he  thus  alludes,  in  one  of 
hm  letters  to  Mrs.  Leadbeater : — 

*  I  am  visited  by  a  painfbl  disorder,  which, 
It  leaves  me  many  intervals  of  ease  and 
t,  yet  compels  me  to  postpone  much  of  what 
he  called  tne  business  of  lifis ;  and  thus, 
faaviDf  many  things  to  do,  and  a  comparatively 
•faort  time  hi  which  they  must  be  done,  I  too  often 
dete  what  would  be  in  itielf  a  pleasing  duty,  aod 
fmij  myself  to  what  affords  a  satismction,  only 
faeenme  It  has  been  fhlfilled." 

I(   vras  thb  affliction  which  prevented  his 


complying  with  a  kind  invitation  to  spend  the 
Christmas  of  1822  at  Belvoit  ;  on  which  occa- 
sion he  received  the  following  letter,  which  I 
select  as  indicating  the  esteem  in  which  he  was 
held,  after  his  removal  from  Leicestershire,  by 
the  whole  of  the  family  of  Rutiand : — 

**  Balvoir  GmUt,  De«.  16,  last. 
**  Dear  Sib,~I  was  much  disappmnted  to  find, 
fW>m  your  letter  of  the  11th  instant,  that  you  have 
been  obliged  once  more  to  abandon  (for  the  pre- 
sent) the  idea  of  a  visit  to  this  place.  I  fieel  the 
more  regret  at  this  circumstance,  from  the  cause 
which  you  have  to  decline  exposure  to  the  cold 
weather  of  winter,  and  the  fiiti^e  of  travelling. 
Yon  have  no  two  friends  who  wish  you  more  cor- 
dially well  than  the  Duchess  and  myself;  and  I 
can  truly  say  that,  whenever  it  may  be  convenient 
and  pleasant  to  you  to  visit  the  castie,  a  hearty 
and  sincere  welcome  will  await  you.    I  am,  dear 

sir,  &C,  *«  ROTLAKD."«« 

About  the  same  time,  having  received  an  intel- 
ligible scrawl  from  my  eldest  giri  Caroline,  who 
was  then  in  her  fourthvear,  he  addressed  this 
letter  to  the  child.  Who  will  require  to  be 
told  that  bis  coming  to  Pucklechurch  was  always 
looked  forward  to  by  the  young  people  as  a 
vision  of  joy  ? — 

•*  TVowbrldge,  S4th  Dec,  ISSS. 

••Mt  dear  Carry, — Your  very  prethr  letter 
gave  me  a  great  deal  of  pleasure ;  and  I  choose 
tiiis,  which  is  my  birthday,  that  in  it  I  may  return 
you  my  best  thanks  for  your  kind  remembrance  of 
me ;  and  I  will  keep  your  letter  laid  up  in  my 
new  Bible,  where  I  shall  often  see  it  ^  and  then  1 
shall  say,  *This  is  from  my  dear  littie  ^1  at 
Pucklechurch.'  My  &ce  is  not  so  painful  as  it  was 
when  I  wrote  to  papa;  and  I  would  set  out  immedi- 
ately, to  see  you  all,  with  great  pleasure,  but  I  am 
forced,  against  my  will,  to  remain  at  home  this 
week  by  duty ;  and  that,  you  know,  1  must  attend 
to :  and  then,  Uiere  is  an  engagement  to  a  frmilv 
in  this  place,  Waldron  by  name,  who  have  frienos 
in  Salisbury,  and  amonjr  them  a  gentieman,  who, 
though  he  is  young,  wul  have  grandpapa's  com- 
pany, and  grandpapa,  bdng  a  very  old  man,  takes 
this  for  a  compliment,  and  has  given  his  promise, 
though  he  is  vexed  about  it,  toat  he  will  be  in 
Trowbridge  at  that  time ;  and  so  he  dares  not  yet 
fix  the  day  for  his  visit  to  his  dear  Caroline,  and 
her  good  mamma,  and  papa,  and  her  littie  brothers ; 
but  he  is  afraid  that  papa  will  not  be  pleased  with 
this  uncertainty ;  yet  I  will  write  to  papa  the  very 
first  hour  in  which  I  can  say  when  I  snail  be  fr'ee  to 
go  after  m^  own  pleasure :  and  1  do  hope  that  if  it 
cannot  be  m  the  next  week,  it  will  be  early  in  the 
following.  And  so,  my  dear,  you  will  sav  to  papa 
and  mamma, '  You  must  forgive  poor  grandpapa,  be- 
cause he  is  so  puxsled  that  he  does  not  know  what  he 
can  do,  and  so  vexed  beside,  that  he  cannot  do  as 
his  wishes  and  his  affection  would  lead  him;  and 

u  I  extract  what  followi  from  a  letter  with  wUeh  hit  Oraee 
honoured  me  after  my  fkther'i  death : — **  It  ta  indeed  true 
that  my  lamented  Docheai  vied  with  myself  tn  sineere  admi- 
ration of  hia  talenta  and  Tirtnea,  and  in  warm  and  hearty 
erteem  for  your  father.'* 
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700  know,  dear  papa  and  mamma,  that  he  gpx>wB 
to  be  a  yery  old  man,  and  doea  not  know  how  to 
set  oat  of  these  difficulties,  bat  I  am  sare  that  he 
K>Tes  to  come  to  as,  and  will  be  here  as  soon  as 
erer  he  can.'  I  hope,  my  dear  Carry,  that  Master 
Davidson  is  well  after  the  waltz,  ana  his  lady  with 
whom  he  danced.  I  shoald  have  liked  very  much  to 
have  seen  them.  I  gave  your  love  to  uncle  John, 
and  wUl  to  your  other  uncles  when  I  see  them :  I 
dare  say  they  all  love  you:  for  good  little  g^ls, 
like  my  Carry,  are  mucn  beloved.  Pray,  give  my 
kind  respects  to  Miss  Joyces.  Yoo  are  well  oflf  in 
having  such  ladies  to  take  so  much  pains  with  you ; 
and  you  improve  very  prettily  under  their  care. 
I  have  written  a  very  long  letter  to  my  Carry ;  and 
I  think  we  suit  each  other,  and  shall  make  fit 
correspondents :  Jhai  is,  writers  of  letters,  Caroline 
to  grandpapa,  and  grandpapa  to  Caroline.  God 
bless  my  dear  little  girl.  I  desire  earnestly  to  see 
you,  and  am  your  very  afifectionate     Gramopapa." 

I  close  this  chapter  with  a  fragment  of  a 
letter  from  his  friend,  Mr.  Norris  Clark,  of 
Trowbridge  : — 

**  I  wish  it  was  in  my  power  to  ftimish  you  with 
anything  worth  relating  of  your  late  fkther.  The 
fiiult  is  in  my  memory ;  for,  if  I  could  recollect 
them,  hundreds  of  his  conversations  would  be  as 
valuable  as  Johnson's,  though  he  never  talked  for 
efiect.  I  will  mention  two  which  impressed  me,  as 
being  the  first  and  last  I  had  with  him.  When  I 
call^  on  him,  soon  after  his  arrival,  I  remarked 
that  his  house  and  garden  were  pleasant  and  se- 
cluded :  he  replied  that  he  preferred  walking  in 
the  streets,  and  observing  the  fiices  of  the  passers- 
by,  to  the  finest  natural  scene.  The  last  time  I 
spoke  to  him  was  at  our  amateur  concert ;  after  it 
concluded,  which  was  with  the  overture  to  Freys- 
chutz,  he  said,  he  used  to  prefer  the  simple  ballad, 
but  he  now,  by  often  hearing  more  scientific  music, 
began  to  like  it  best  I  have  no  doubt  he  had  a 
most  critical  musical  ear,  as  every  one  must  have 
perceived  who  heard  him  read.  I  never  heard 
more  beautifully  correct  recitative." 


CHAPTER  X. 

1823^1832. 

The  doting  Yean  of  Bfr.  CSrabbe't  UIIb— Annual  Exoonions— 
DomeMie  Habitt— Visits  to  Ptaekleehnreh— His  last  Tonr 
to  Clifton,  Bristol,  fcc.— His  Olness  and  Death— His  Funeral. 

It  now  remains  to  sum  up  this  narrative  with  a 
few  particulars  respecting  the  closing  years  of 
Mr.  Crabbe's  beoceforth  retired  life.  Though 
he  went  every  year  to  Mr.  Hoare's,  at  Hamp- 
stead  (the  death  of  the  head  of  that  family 
having  rather  increased  than  diminished  his 
attachment  for  its  other  members),  and  each 
season^  accomuanied  them  on  some  healthful 
excursion  to  tne  Isle  of  Wight,  Hasttngs,  Ilfra- 
combe,  or  Clifton ;  and  though,  in  their  com- 
pany, he  saw  occanonally  not  a  little  of  persons 
peculiarly  interesting  to  the  public,  as  well  as 


dear  to  himself, — as,  for  example,  Mr.  Wilber- 
force,  Mrs.  Joanna  Baillic,  Mias  Edgewortb, 
and  Mrs.  Siddons,  — and  though,  in  bis  passings 
through  town,  he  generally  dined  with  Mr.  Ro- 
gers, Lord  Holland,  and  Mr.  Murray,  and  there 
met,  from  time  to  time,  his  great  brothers  in 
art,  Wordsworth  and  Southey,  —  for  both  of 
whom  he  felt  a  cordial  respect  and  affection, — 
still,  hb  journals,  in  those  latter  years,  are  so 
briefly  drawn  up,  that,   by  printing  them,  I 
should  be  giving  little  more  than  a  list  of  names. 
While,  at  home,  he  seldom  visited  much  beyond 
the  limits  of  hb  parish — the  houses  of  Mr. 
Waldron  and  Mr.  Norris  Clark  being  bis  more 
familiar  haunts ;  and  in  his  own  study  he  con- 
tinued, unless  when  interrupted  bv  his  painful 
disorder,  much  of  the  habits  and  occupations 
which  have  already  been  described,  comprising 
poetry,  and  various  theological  essays,  besides 
sermons ;  of  all  of  which  specimens  may  here- 
after be  made  public.     The  manuscript  volumes 
he  left  behind  him  at  his  death,  not  including 
those  of  the  rough  copies  of  his  published  works, 
amount  in  number  to  twenty-one.     The  gradual 
decline  of  his  health,  but  unshaken  vigour  of  his 
understanding,  will  be,  perhaps,  sufficiently  illus- 
trated by  the  following  extracts  fh>m  bis  note- 
books, and  his  own  letters  to  hb  friends  and 
family : — 

**  Aldboroogh,  October,  1623. 
**  Thus  onee  again,  my  native  place,  I  come 
Thee  to  Mlate<-m]r  earliest,  latest  home : 
Mocfa  are  we  alter'd  both,  bnt  I  behold 
In  thee  a  youth  renew'd — ^whilst  I  am  old. 
The  works  of  man  from  dying  we  may  sare, 
Bnt  man  himself  moves  onward  to  the  graTe.'* 

To  Mr:  Leadbeater. 

**  Trowbridge,  lone^  ISS4. 

« I  must  go  to  town,  and  there  be  stimulated  bv 
conversations  on  the  subjects  of  authorships,  and  all 
that  relates  to  the  business  of  the  pn^.  1  find,  too. 
that  I  can  dedicate  more  time  to  thb  empioymeiit 
in  London  than  in  thb  seat  of  business,  where  every 
body  comes  at  ^eir  own  time ;  and,  having  driven 
Uie  mind  from  its  purposes,  leave  a  man  to  waste 
no  small  portion  of  it  in  miscellaneous  reading,  and 
odier  amusement,  such  as  nursing  and  construing 
the  incipient  meanings  that  come  and  go  in  the  fkce 
of  an  iufant  My  grand-daughter  and  I  begin  to 
be  companions;  and  the  seven  months  and  the 
seventy  years  accord  very  nicely,  and  will  do  %o, 
probably  (the  parties  living),  for  a  year  or  two  to 
come;  when,  tne  man  becoming  weaker  and  the 
child  stronger,  there  will  come  an  inequality  to  dis- 
turb the  friendship. 

**  I  think  something  more  than  two  years  have 
passed,  since  the  disease,  known  by  a  very  fbr- 
midable  name,  which  I  have  never  consented  to 
adopt,  attacked  me.  It  came  like^  momentary 
shocks  of  a  grievous  tooth-ache ;  and,  indeed*  I  wai 
imprudent  enough  to  have  one  tooth  extn^ted 
which  appeared  to  be  most  affected ;  but  the  Ion  oH 
thb  guiltless  and  useful  tooth  bad  not  one  beoeficnd 
consequence.  For  many  months  the  pun  oasoe, 
sometimes  on  a  slight  touch,  as  the  applicmtioa  o\ 
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t  lowel  or  m  raior,  and  it  aometimet  came  without 
any  apparent  caoae,  and  certainly  was  at  one  time 
ijtnniiig,  more  especially  when  I  heard  of  c^ra- 
tnof,  it  cutting  down  and  scrunng  the  bone,  &c ; 
bat  tbeM  fiulinff«  and  a  mode  of  troitinff  the  disease 
bdogfimnd,*  1  Tost  my  fears,  and  took  moe  pills  and 
awdidMS  of  like  kind  for  a  long  season,  and  with 
good 


7^  a  Lady  at  Tnwbridge. 

•»  BMelflt,  May  10,  ISSS. 
*'A  letter  from  my  son  to-day,  n^es  me  pain,  by 
ita  aoeoont  of  your  illness :  I  had  hope  of  better 
iatanation ;  and  though  he  writes  that  there  is 
sacndment,  yet  he  cooftsses  it  is  slow,  and  your 
diiordcr  is  painfbl  too.  That  men  of  firee  lires,  and 
m  feabiti  of  intemperance,  should  be  ill,  is  to  be 
c^ieeted ;  bot  we  are  surprised,  as  well  as  grieved, 
wbm  freqoent  attacks  of  this  kind  are  the  k^  of  the 
tfiBpCTste,  the  young,  and  the  careftd :  still,  it  is 
ihe  viU  of  Him  who  aflUcts  not  his  creatures  with- 
oQt  a  osQse,  which  we  may  not  peroeiTe,  but  must 
betievc;fbr  he  is  all  wisdom  and  goodness,  and  sees 
Ike  wtj  to  oar  final  happiness,  when  we  cannot  In 
ail  Unas  of  m£Biction,  tpe  Christian  is  consoled  br 
the  ooofiding  hope,  that  such  trials,  well  borne,  will 
vorfc  Ibr  glory  and  happiness,  as  they  work  in  us 
pstwoee  umI  resignation.  In  our  pdns  and  weak- 
vm  we  ^>proach  nearer,  and  learn  to  make  our 
fapplicstioQs  to  a  merciful  Beings  as  to  a  parent, 
v£ok  if  he  doth  not  withdraw  the  eyil  from  us,  yet 
gncs  us  strength  to  endure  and  be  thankful. — I 
guilt  there  is  much  that  we  cannot  know  nor  com- 

Ebcnd  in  the  ffOTemment  of  this  world ;  but  we 
iw  that  our  duty  is  to  submit,  because  there  is 
cDongh  we  can  see  to  make  us  rest  in  hope  and  com- 
fort tbouffh  tbere  be  much  that  we  cannot  under- 
itiad.  We  know  not  why  one  in  the  prime  of  liib 
Kboold  suffer  long;  and,  while  suffering,  should  hear 
ofthrMBoore  persons,  of  erery  i^  and  station,  and 
vitk  minds,  some  devoted  to  their  God,  and  others 
to  this  world  altogether,  all  in  onedreadM  moment 
to  be  sank  in  the  ocean,  and  the  stillness  of  death 
to«mMiod  them.  But  though  this  and  a  number 
of  other  thing*  are  mysteries  to  us,  they  9ie  all 
^ea  10  Him  fW>m  whom  nothing  can  be  hidden. 
I  Ut  m,  then,  my  dear  Miss  W.,  have  confidence  in 
'  ^  diat  we  are  tried,  and  disdplmed,  and  pre> 
paed^fbr  a&o&er  state  of  being ;  and  let  not  oar 
1  %ionace  in  what  is  not  revealed,  prevent  our 
Wicf  In  what  is.  '  I  do  not  know,'  is  a  very  sood 
■■■w  to  most  of  the  questions  put  to  us  bv  those 
vW>  vish  for  hdp  to  unbelief.  But  why  all  this? 
vOlyoo  ask :  first,  because  I  love  you  very  much, 
lad  then  yoa  will  recollect  that  I  have  had,  of  hoe, 
*vy  strou  admonition  to  be  serious ;  fbr  though 
Ac  pBo  ofitself  be  not  dangerous,  yet  the  weakness 
It  bvpQght  ooy  and  still  brings,  persuades  me  that 
aac  Btaay  such  strokes  are  needed  to  demolish  a 
fiwie  which  has  been  seventy  years  moving,  and 
lat  >Iv»y»  regolated  with  due  caution :  but  1  will 
a^fct^^  yoa  any  more  now,  nor,  I  hope,  at  any 
tent  tnac.  I  trust,  my  dear  friend,  to  see  you  in 
ffHd  healthy  cbeerfril  and  happy,  rdying  entirely 
m  tkat  ^rvot  and  good  Bdng,  whose  ways  are  not 
4an^  neither  can  we  comprehend  them ;  and  our 

J  TIk  kla4  «d4  alUllVa  phyakkui  OB  whoM  adTke  my  flahor 
*mA  wm  tH»  EMTiaoa,  of  Nov  Boriingtoa  Sooet. 


very  ignorance  should  teach  us  perfect  reliance  on 
his  wisdom  and  goodness.  I  had  a  troubled  night, 
and  am  thinking  of  the  time  when  you  will  kindly 
send*  and  sometimes  call,  to  hear, '  how  Mr.  Crabbe 
does  to-day,  and  how  he  rested;*  for  thoi^  we 
must  all  take  the  way  of  our  frriend  departed,  yet 
mine  is  the  natural  first  turn;  and  you  will  not 
wonder  that  restless  nis^ts  put  me  in  mind  of 
this." 

A  friend  having  for  the  first  time  seen  tl>e 
"  Rejected  Addresses,"  had  written  with  some 
soreness  of  the  parody  on  my  father's  poetry ; 
he  thus  answers : — 

**  Tou  were  more  fteling  than  I  was,  when  you 
read  the  excellent  parodies  of  the  young  men  who 
wrote  the  '  Rekcted  Addresses.'  There  is  a  litde 
ill-nature— and,  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding,  unde- 
served ill-nature — ^in  their  prefittory  address;  but 
in  their  versification,  they  have  done  me  admirably. 
They  are  extraordinary  men;  but  it  is  easier  to 
imitate  style,  than  to  fhmish  matter.** ' 

In  June,  1825,  he  thus  writes  from  Mr. 
Hoare's  villa  at  Hampstesd : — 

**  Hamprtaod,  Jane,  18S5. 
**  My  time  passes  1  cannot  tell  how  pleasantly, 
when  the  pain  leaves  me.  To-day  I  read  one  of 
my  long  stories  to  my  friends,  and  Mrs.  Joanna 
BuUie  and  her  sister.  It  was  a  task;  but  they 
encouraged  me,  and  were,  or  seemed,  gratified.  I 
rhyme  at  Hampstead  with  a  great  douof  &cili^, 
fbr  nothing  interrupts  me  but  kind  calls  to  some- 
thing pleasant;  and  though  all  this  makes  parting 
pdnnil,  it  will,  I  hope,  make  me  resolute  to  enter 
upon  my  duties  diligently  when  I  return. — I  am  too 
much  indulged.  £^cept  a  return  of  pain,  and  that 
not  severe,  1  have  gocxi  health;  and  if  my  walks 
are  not  so  long,  thev  are  more  freonent  I  have 
seen  many  things  and  many  people ;  have  seen  Mr. 
Southey  and  Mr.  Wordsworth;  have  been  some 
days  with  Mr.  Rogers,  and  at  last  have  been  at  the 
Atbensefum,  and  purpose  to  visit  the  Royal  Institu- 
tion ;  sud  have  been  to  Richmond  in  a  steam-boat ; 
seen,  also,  the  picture  galleries,  and  some  other  ex- 

*  In  the  new  odltio&of  tho  «  Eqieeted  AMitmm,*  I  And  a 
"Thowriior^a  fixat  Intor- 
'  be  dedgnited  Pope  In 
wonted  ttoeklnfi,  took  plaoe  at  Wm.  Spenoer't  tUU   at 
Petenham,  doae  to  wbat  that  gentleman  called  bia  cold-flth 


note,  part  of  wbioh  !•  aa  toUowa :— **The 
iriew  wHh  the  Poet  Oabba,  who  may  bed 
wonted  atoekinfa,  took  place  at  wm.  i 
Petenham,  doae  to  wbat  that  gentleman 
pond,  thoofb  It  wai  eeareely  time  feet  In  diameter,  throwing 
op  ajel-4r«i»  Uke  a  thread.  The  vencnble  bard,  aatsing  both 
the  banda  of  hk  mtirlat,  eifUimed,  with  a  good-humoured 
laugh,  *  Ah,  my  old  enemy,  how  do  you  do  ?  In  the  ooone 
of  conTWiation  he  expreMed  neat  aetonJAment  at  hb  popn- 
adding,  •  Uk  my  < 


larity  in  London; 


1  Tillage  they  think 


li= 


imrnj  in  uouaau imuMMi  ,  -  . 

nothing  of  bm.*  The  anhjeet  happening  to  be  the  inroada  of 
time  upon  bMnky,  the  writer  quoted  the  IbUowing  linca  :— 

•8lz  yean  had  paaiTd,  and  (brty  ere  the  aix. 
When  Time  began  to  play  hia  naoal  trieka : 
My  locka,  onee  comely  In  a  virgin*!  eight, 
Locka  of  pore  brown,  now  feh  th*  encroaching  white. 
Gradual  each  day  I  liked  my  hones  lea. 
My  dinrer  more— I  learnt  to  play  at  cheea* 

•That 'a  ver  goodT  cried  the  bard;  'whoee  la  it?'— «Yoor 
own '—'  Indeed  1  hah  I  well,  I  had  oalte  forgotten  H.' "  The 
writer  proeeeda  to  inalnuate,  that  thia  waa  a  pleoe  of  afTrcta- 
Uon  on  the  partof  my  fkther.  If  Mr.  SbUth  had  written 
m  many  Tem%  and  lived  aa  long,  la  Mr.  Oabbe,  he  would, 
I  Ikncy,  have  been  Incapable  of  exprcming  auch  a  nspicion. 
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hilntioiis :  bot  I  passed  one  SondaT  in  London  with 
discontent,  doine  no  duty  myself  nor  listening  to 
another ;  and  I  nope  my  uneasiness  proceeded  not 
merely  from  breaking  a  habit  We  nad  a  dinner 
social  and  pleasant,  if  the  hours  before  it  had  been 
righti|T  spent:  bat  I  would  not  willingly  pass  ano- 
ther Sunday  in  the  same  manner.  I  haTe  my  home 
with  my  fiiends  here  (Mrs.  Hoare's),  and  exchange 
it  with  reluctance  for  the  Hummums  occanonally. 
Such  is  the  state  of  the  garden  here,  in  which  I 
walk  and  r«id,  that,  in  a  morning  like  this,  the  smell 
of  the  flowers  is  fragrant  beyond  anything  I  erer 
perceiTed  bdbre.  It  is  what  I  can  suppose  may  be 
in  Perria,  or  other  Oriental  countries— «  Paradis- 
iacal sweetness. 

**  I  am  told  that  I  or  my  rerses,  or  perhans  both, 
haye  abuse  in  a  book  of  Mr.  Colbnm  s  publishing, 
called  *  The  Spirit  of  the  THmes.'  I  believe  I  felt 
something  indignant :  but  my  engrayed  seal  drcmped 
out  of  the  socket  and  was  lost,  and  I  perceiyed  this 
yezed  me  much  more  than  the  'spirit'  of  Mr. 
HazUtL" 

'•Thmbridge,  Feb.  8, 1826. 
**Your  letter,  my  dear  Mrs.  Leadbeater,  was 
dated  the  9 A  of  the  tenth  month  of  last  year ;  just 
at  a  time  when  I  was  confined  in  the  house  of 
friends,  most  attentive  to  me  during  the  progress 
and  termination  of  a  painfol  disease  to  which  Ihad 
been  long  subject,  though  I  was  not  at  any  time 
before  so  suddenly  and  so  alarmingly  attacked.  I 
had  parted  from  my  son,  his  wife,  and  child,  about 
ten  days  before,  and  judged  myself  to  be  in  posses- 
rion  of  healtii,  strength,  and  ^ood  spirits  fitted  for 
my  joum^— one  about  200  imles  mnn  this  place, 
and  in  which  I  had  pleased  myself  with  the  antici- 
pation of  meeting  with  relatives  dear  to  me,  and 
many  of  the  friends  of  my  earlier  days.  I  reached 
London  with  no  other  symptom  of  illness  than 
flitigue ;  but  was  indisposed  on  the  second  night, 
and  glad  to  proceed  to  Hampstead  on  the  tmrd 
day,  where  I  found  my  accustomed  welcome  in  the 
house  of  two  ladies,  who  have  been  long  endeared 
to  me  by  acts  of  unceasing  kindness,  which  I  can 
much  better  feel  than  describe.  On  the  second 
evening  after  my  arrival.  Miss  Hoare  and  I  went 
to  the  place  of  worship  to  which  she  is  accustomed, 
where,  just  as  the  service  of  the  day  terminated,  a 
sudden  and  overpowering  attack  of  the  disease  to 
which  I  allude  was  the  commencement  of  an  ill- 
ness which  was  troublesome  to  my  fiiends  about 
three  weeks,  but,  as  the  pun  gradually  passed 
away,  was  scarcely  to  be  esteemed  as  a  trial  to  me, 
or  to  the  resignation  and  patience  which  pain 
should  give  birm  to.  I  am  now— let  me  be  thank- 
fol — in  a  great  measure  ft'eed  fi*om  pain,  and  have, 
probably,  uat  degree  of  health,  and  even  exertion, 
which,  at  my  age,  is  a  blessing  rather  to  be  desired 
than  expected ;  the  allotted  threescore  and  ten  has 
passed  over  me,  and  I  am  now  in  my  seventy- 
second  year!  thankfol,  I  hope,  for  much  that  I 
have,  and,  among  other  things,  for  the  friendship 
of  some  very  estimable  beings.  I  feel  the  heavi- 
ness and  languor  of  time,  a^  that  even  in  our 
social  visits  at  this  season.  I  cannot  enjoy  fes- 
tivity; with  fiiends  long  known  I  can  be  easy, 
and  even  cheerfiil, — but  ue  pain  of  exertion,  whidi 
1  think  it  a  duty  to  make,  has   its    influence 


over  me,  and  I  wonder~be  assured  that  I  tin  per- 
foctiy  sincere  in  this — I  wonder  when  youns 
people — and  there  are  such — seem  to  desire  that  1 
should  assodate  with  them." 

*<PncklMhaich,lBS«. 
"  Caroline,  now  six  years  old,  reads  inoenantly 
and  insatiably.  She  has  been  travelling  with  Jolm 
Bnnyan's  *  Pilgrim,'  and  enjoyed  a  pleasore  never, 
perhaps,  to  be  repeated.  The  veil  of  religious 
mystery,  that  so  beautifiilly  covers  the  outward 
and  visible  adventures,  is  quite  enchanting.  The 
dear  child  was  cau^t  reading  by  her  sleeping 
maid,  at  five  o'clock  tiiis  morning,  impatient— 't  is 
our  nature — ^to  end  her  pleasure.'^ 

*<  Trowbridge,  16S7. 

"  I  often  find  such  difficulties  in  visiting  the  rick, 
that  I  am  at  a  loss  what  tfaouffhts  to  suggest  to 
them,  or  to  entertain  of  them.  Home  is  not  better 
(to  tiie  aged),  but  it  is  better  loved  and  more 
desired ;  for  in  other  places  we  cannot  indulge  our  I 
humours  and  tastes  so  well,  nor  so  well  comply  | 
with  those  of  other  people. 

"  In  the  last  week  was  our  fitir;  and  I  am  glad 
that  quiet  is  restored.  When  I  saw  four  or  five 
human  beings,  with  painted  fooes  and  crasy  dresses 
and  gestures,  trying  to  engage  and  entice  the  idle 
spectators  to  enter  their  showhouse,  I  felt  the 
degradation ;  for  it  seemed  like  man  reduced  fix>m 
his  natural  rank  in  the  creation :  and  yet,  probably, 
tiiey  would  say, — ^*What  can  we  do?  We  were 
brouffht  up  to  it,  and  we  must  eat' 

**  I  tiunk  the  state  of  an  old  but  hale  man  is  the 
most  comfortable  and  least  painfiil  of  any  fta«e  in 
lifo;  but  it  is  always  liable  to  infirmities :  and  this 
is  as  it  should  be.  It  would  not  be  well  to  be  in 
love  with  life  when  so  littie  of  it  remains." 

The  two  following  extracts  are  from  notea 
written  to  the  same  kind  friend,  on  his  birthday 
of  1827,  and  on  that  of  1828  :— 

*•  Parsonage,  Dec  24,  1827.— There  can  be  only 
one  reason  for  declining  your  obli^g  invitation ; 
and  that  is,  the  grievous  stupidity  mat  grows  upon 
me  daily.  I  have  raid  of  a  country  where  they 
reckon  all  men  after  a  certain  period  of  \xft  to  be 
no  longer  fitted  for  oompanionfihip  in  bosineac 
or  pleasure,  and  so  they  put  the  poor  useless  beings 
out  of  tiieir  way.  I  tmnk  I  am  beyond  that  time 
but  as  we  have  no  such  prudent  custom,  I  will  no 
refiise  myself  the  good  you  so  kindly  ofifer,  aim 
you  will  make  due  allowance  for  the  stapidit] 
aforesaid." 

''Parsonage,  Dec  24,  1828.— This  has  been  \ 
rery  busy  day  with  me.  My  kind  neighboar 
have  found  out  that  the  24th  of  this  month  is  m; 
birthday,  and  I  have  not  only  had  mnsie  in  tli 
evenine,  but  small  reauests  ail  the  day  long,  fc 
*  Sure  ue  minister  will  not  mind  giving  ns  a  trit 
on  Ins  birthday  '—and  so  they  have  done  me  tl; 
honour  of  malting  a  trial ;  as  if  it  were  a  Jorfi 
thing  for  a  man  to  enter  into  his  seyen^-sixi 
year;  and  I  grant  it  ought  to  be.    But  roar  tin 

is  precious,  and  I  must  not  detain  yon.     Mr. 

I  hear,  has  been  with  you  to^y.  I  have  nevi 
yet  been  able  to  fblfil   my  engagements.       £ 
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puflet  me.  It  is  ttrange,  I  can  but  think,  for 
%  mtn  of  sense  and  rSection  openly  to  avow 
disbelief  of  a  religion  that  has  satisfied  the  wisest, 
eoDTcrted  the  most  wicked,  and  consoled  the  most 
sfflided  of  our  f^ow-creatures.  He  says  he  is 
ham>y ;  and  it  may  be  so.  I  am  sure  I  shonld  not, 
haTUDg  the  same  omnions.  Certunly,  if  we  wait 
till  all  doubts  be  cleared  away,  we  shall  die  doubt- 
ing. I  ought  to  ask  your  pardon,  and  I  do.  How 
I  came  tooe  in  a  graye  humour,  I  know  not;  for 
I  hftTe  been  dancing  with  my  little  cirl  to  all 
kinds  of  tunes,  and,  I  dare  say,  with  all  kinds  of 
steps,  sudi  as  old  men  and  children  are  likely  to 
eihibtt" 

In  October,  1829,  he  thus  writes  to  the  pre- 
sent biographer : — 

« I  am  in  truth  notwell.  It  is  not  pain,  nor  can 
I  teQ  what  it  is.  Probably  when  you  reach  the 
year  I  am  arriyed  at,  you  will  want  no  explanap 
Ikm.  Btet  I  should  be  a  burden  to  you :  the  dear 
prls  and  boys  w<mld  not  know  what  to  make  of  a 
*'ither  who  could  not  romp  nor  play  with 


la   January,   1880,  he  thus    addresses    his 
grand-daughter : — 

*"  Yon  and  I  both  lore  reading,  and  it  is  well  for 
ne  ihat  I  do ;  but  at  your  time  reading  is  but  one 
mployment,  whereas  with  me  it  is  almost  all. 
Jlod  yet  I  often  ask  myself,  at  the  end  of  my 
wcikameM, — ^Well  t  what  am  I  the  wiser,  what  the 
better,  for  this?  Reading  for  amusement  only, 
and,  as  it  is  said,  merely  to  kill  time*  is  not  the 
..  liafiicfimi  of  a  reasonable  being.  At  your  age, 
'I  BBj  dear  Caroline,  I  read  erery  book  which  I 
!l  conld  proeure.  Now,  I  should  wish  to  procure 
only  mdi  as  are  worth  reading;  but  I  confess 
I  am  trequenHj  disappointed." 

Dininff  one  day  with  a  party  at  Pucklechurch, 
alNNit  this  period,  some  one  was  mentioning  a 
pnofcwor  of  gastronomy,  who  looked  to  the  time 
when  his  art  should  jp^et  to  such  perfection  as  to 
beep  people  alive  for  ever.  My  father  said, 
aost  emphatically,  **  God  forbid  I"  He  bad 
bqgon  to  feel  that  old  age,  even  without  any 
very  aerere  disease,  is  not  a  state  to  hold  tena- 
cioM  J.  Towards  the  latter  end  of  the  last  year 
he  bad  fbond  a  perceptible  and  general  decline 
of  the  vital  powers,  without  any  specific  com- 
plaint of  any  oonse^uenoe;  and  though  there 
intarvals  in  which  he  felt  peculiafly  reno- 
I,  jet^  from  the  autumn  of  1828,  he  could 
a  marked,  though  still  very  gradual 
» ;  or,  as  he  himself  called  it,  a  breaking 
the  constitution ;  in  which,  however,  the 
artook  not,  for  there  was  no  rpiptom  of 
decay,  except,  and  that  only  slightiy  and 
pmjalljf «  in  the  memory. 

B^  the  most  remarkable  diaracteristic  of  his 
dedme  waa  the  unabated  warmth  of  his  affec- 
tiooa.  In  general,  the  feelings  of  old  age  are 
MiiMnhat  weakened  and  concentrated  onder  the 


sense  of  a  precarious  life,  and  of  personal  de- 
privation ;  but  his  interest  in  the  welfare  of 
others,  his  ^mpathv  with  the  sufferings  or  hap- 
piness of  his  friends,  and  even  in  the  amuse- 
ments of  children,  continued  to  the  last  as  vivid 
as  ever :  and  he  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  of 
his  departure  with  such  fortitude  and  cheerful 
resignation,  that  I  have  not  that  pain  in  recording 
his  latter  days  which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  have  made  the  termination  of  this  memoir 
a  task  scarcely  to  be  endured. 

A  most  valued  friend  of  my  father  describes 
his  decline  in  terms  so  affectionate,  beautiful, 
and  original,  that  I  have  obtained  her  permission 
to  add  this  to  other  passages  from  the  same 
pen: — 

^  Mr.  Crabbe  was  so  much  beloved,  that  the  ap- 
proaches of  age  were  watched  b^r  his  friends  with 
lealousy,  as  an  enem^  undermining  their  own 
happiness;  and  the  pnvations  inflicted  upon  him 
by  its  infirmities  were  peculiarly  distressing, 
lliere  is  sometimes  an  apathy  attendinff  advanced 
life,  which  makes  its  accompanying  doan^  less 
perceptible ;  but  when  the  dull  ear,  and  dim  eye, 
and  bngering  step,  and  trembling  hand,  are  for 
ever  intmering  with  the  enjoyments  of  a  man,  who 
would  otherwise  delight  in  tlie  society  of  the  Younff 
and  active — such  a  contrast  between  the  body  ana 
mind  can  only  be  borne  with  fortitude  by  those 
who  look  hopefhlly  for  youth  renewed  in  another 
state  of  existence,  *  It  cannot  be  supposed,'  says 
the  Boman  orator,  *  that  Nature,  aner  having 
widely  distributed  to  all  the  preceding  periods  of 
life  their  peculiar  and  proper  eijoyments,  should 
have  neglected,  like  an  mdolent  poet,  the  last  act 
of  the  human  drama,  and  left  it  destitute  of  suit- 
able advantages :' — and  yet  it  would  be  difficult  to 
point  out  in  what  these  consist  On  the  contrary, 
Nature  discovers  her  destitute  state,  and  maniftsis 
it  in  peevishness  and  repining,  unless  a  higher 
principle  than  Nature  takes  possession  of  the  mind, 
and  makes  it  sensible,  that,  *  though  the  outward 
man  perish,  yet  tiie  inward  man  is  renewed  day  by 
day.'  It  was  by  this  principle  that  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  actuated ;  and  he  at  times  gave  such  proofe  of 
his  confidence  in  the  promises  of  the  Goq>el,  that 
the  spot  on  which  he  expressed  these  hopes  with 
peculiar  energy  is  now  looked  upon  by  the  friend 
who  oonversra.  with  him  as  holv  ground.  But  he 
rarely  spoke  thus;  for  he  had  such  an  humble 

r'  rit,  so  much  fear  of  conveying  the  impression 
t  he  bdieved  himself  accepted,  that  the  extent 
of  these  enjoyments  was  known  to  f^.  Thus, 
however,  Uie  privations  of  a^  and  freqnent  suffer- 
ing were  converted  into  blessings,  and  ne  acknow- 
ledged their  advantage  in  weaning  him  from  the 
world.  Considering  me  as  the  season  of  discipline, 
and  looking  back  to  the  meroful  restraints,  and 
also  acknowledging  the  many  encouragements, 
which  he  had  received  from  an  over-ruling  Provi- 
dence, he  was  not  impatient  under  the  most  trouble- 
some and  vexatious  infirmity,  or  over-anxious  to 
escape  that  evil  which,  if  rigfatiy  received,  might 
add  to  the  evidence  and  security  of  the  happiness 
hereafter.  He  had  a  notion,  perhaps  somewhat 
whimsical,  that  we  shall  be  gainers  in  a  ftitore 
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state  by  the  cultiTatioxi  of  the  intellect,  and  always 
aflbced  a  sense  of  this  nature  also  to  the  more  im- 
portant meaninff  of  the  word  'talents'  in  the 
parable:  and  this  stimnlos  doubtless  increased  his 
ayiditT  for  knowledge,  at  a  period  when  soch  stady 
was  of  little  use  besides  the  amusement  of  the  pre- 
sent hour." 

Preparing  to  visit  Hastings,  in  September, 
1830,  witli  his  friends  from  Hampsteaa  Heath, 
he  says : — 

**  I  feel,  in  looking  forward  to  this  journey,  as  if 
there  was  a  gulf  fixed  between  us:  and  yet  what 
are  three  or  four  weeks  when  passed !  When  an- 
ticipated, they  appear  as  if  they  might  be  pro- 
ductive of  I  know  not  what  pleasures  and  adven- 
tures; but  when  they  are  eone,  we  are  almost  at  a 
loss  to  recollect  any  inddent  that  occurred.  My 
preaching  days  are  almost  over.  On  the  Sunday 
evening  I  foel  too  much  like  a  labourer  who  re- 
joices that  his  day's  work  is  done,  rather  than  one 
who  reflects  how  it  was  performed." 

Some  friends  having  offered  a  visit  at  the  par- 
sonage during  his  ab^nce  on  this  occasion,  he 
thus  wrote  to  my  brother: — 

"  Now,  my  dear  John,  do  remember  that  you 
must  make  the  house  what  it  should  be.  Do  me 
honour,  I  pray  vou,  till  I  can  take  it  upon  myself: 
all  that  the  cellar  can  afford,  or  the  market,  rests 
with  you  and  voor  guests,  who  know  very  well  in 

what  good  living  consists.   I  doubt  if  G drinks 

dsuret  Mr.  Spackman,  I  think,  does;  at  least  he 
produces  it,  and  to  him  it  should  be  produced. 
Now  do,  my  good  fellow,  go  along  with  me  in  this 
matter :  you  know  all  I  would  have,  as  well  as  I 
do  myself." 

This  short  extract  will  exemplify  another 
characteristic.  Always  generous  and  liberal, 
I  think  he  grew  more  so  in  the  later  portion  of 
his  life — ^QOt  less  careful,  but  more  bountifiil  and 
charitable.  He  lived  scrupulously  within  the 
limits  of  his  income,  increased  by  the  produce 
of  his  literary  exertions;  but  he  freely  gave 
away  all  that  he  did  not  want  for  current  ex- 
penses.  I  know  not  which  of  his  relatives  have 
not  received  some  substantial  proofs  of  this 
generous  spirit. 

The  following  letter  from  Hastings,  dated 
28th  September,  1830,  produced  in  his  par- 
sonage feelings  which  I  shall  not  attempt  to 
describe: — 

7b  the  JUv,  John  Crabhe. 

**  Mt  dear  Son,~I  write  (as  soon  as  the  post 
permits)  to  inform  you  that  1  arrived  in  the  evening 
of  yesterday,  in  nearly  the  same  state  as  I  left  you, 
and  fhll  as  well  as  1  expecttd,  though  a  rather 
alarming  accident  made  me  feel  unpleasantiy  for 
some  hours,  and  its  effects  in  a  slight  degree  re- 
main. I  had  been  out  of  the  coach  a  very  diort 
time,  while  other  passengers  were  leaving  it  on 
their  arrival  at  their  places ;  and,  on  getting  into 
the  coach  again,  and  close  beside  it,  a  gig,  witb  two 
men  in  it,  came  on  as  fast  as  it  could  drive,  which 


I  neither  saw  nor  heard  till  I  felt  the  shaft  sgiinst 
my  side.  I  fell,  of  course,  and  the  wheel  went  over 
one  foot  and  one  arm.  TVenty  people  were  ready 
to  assist  a  stranger,  who  in  a  few  minutes  was 
sensible  that  the  alarm  was  all  the  injury.  Ben- 
jamin was  ready,  and  my  friends  took  care  that  I 
should  have  all  the  indulgence  that  even  a  man 
frightened  could  require.  Hajipily  I  found  them 
well,  and  we  are  all  this  morning  going  to  one  of 
the  churches,  where  I  hope  I  shall  remember  tiiat 
many  persons,  under  like  circumstances,  have  never 
survived  to  relate  their  adventure.  I  hope  to  learn 
very  shorUy  that  you  are  all  well :  remember  me 
to  all  with  you,  and  to  our  friends,  westward  and 
elsewhere.  Write — briefly  if  you  must,  but  write. 
From  your  affectionate  fiither,       Geo.  Cbabbk. 

*'  P.S. — Tou  know  mjr  poor.  Oram  had  a  shil- 
ling on  Sunday ;  but  Smith,  the  bed-ridden  woman, 
Mvtin,  and  Gregory,  the  lame  man,  you  will  ^ve 
to  as  I  would ;  nay,  I  must  give  somewhat  more 
than  usual ;  and  if  you  meet  with  my  other  poor 
people,  think  of  mv  aoctdent,  and  give  a  few  ad- 
ditional shillings  for  me;  and  I  must  also  find 
some  who  want  where  I  am,  for  my  danger  was 
great,  and  I  must  be  thankfbl  in  every  way  I  can." 

On  the  2nd  of  the  next  month  be  thus 
writes:— 

'*  I  do  not  eat  yet  with  appetit^  but  am  terribly 
dainty.  I  walk  by  the  sea  and  inhale  the  breexe 
in  the  morning,  and  feel  as  if  I  were  really  huagrv ; 
but  it  is  not  the  true  hunger,  for,  whatever  the 
food,  I  am  soon  satisfied,  or  rather  satiated :  but 
all  in  good  time ;  I  have  yet  been  at  Hastings  but 
one  week.  Dear  litUe  Georgy !  I  shall  not  forget 
her  sympathy:  my  love  to  her,  and  to  my  two 
younger  dears,  not  forgetting  mamma." 

A  friend,  who  was  with  him  in  this  expe- 
dition, thus  speaks  of  him  : — 

*<  He  was  able,  though  with  some  effort,  to  join  a 
part;^  to  Hastings  in  the  autumn,  and  paawd  modi 
of  his  time  on  the  sea-shore,  watching  the  olijecti 
fomiliar  to  him  in  early  life.  It  was  on  a  ook 
November  morning  that  he  took  his  lAWt  look  ai 
his  fiivourite  element,  in  full  glory,  the  waves  fbam 
ing  and  dashing  against  the  shore.  He  retomed 
with  the  friends  whom  he  had  been  visiting,  ti 
town,  and  spent  some  weeks  with  them  in  its  vid 
nity,  enioyinir  the  society  to  which  he  was  strong^; 
attached,  but  aware  for  bow  short  a  period  tbos 
pleasures  were  to  last  Having  made  a  moTDii^ 
call  in  Cavendish  Square,  where  he  had  met  Mn 
Joanna  Baillie,  for  whom  he  had  a  high  este«fl 
and  several  members  of  her  fomil^,  he  was  afieott 
to  tears,  on  getting  into  the  carnage  after  takic 
leave  of  them,  saying,  '  I  shall  never  meet  th 
party  again.'  His  affections  knew  no  decline,  ii 
was  never,  apparency,  the  least  tenacioos  of  a  r 
putation  for  talent;  but  most  deeply  tensible  \ 
every  proof  of  regard  and  affection.  One  d^ 
when  absent  from  home,  and  suffering  from  btv^ 
illness,  he  received  a  letter  from  Miss  Waldni 
informing  him  of  the  heartfelt  interest  which  mat 
of  his  parishioners  had  expressed  for  his  welf^ 
Holding  up  this  letter,  he  said,  with  great  «motK} 
'  Here  is  something  worth  living  for  V  " 
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I  iD«7,  perhapt,  as  well  insert  in  this  place  a 
kind  letter  with  which  I  have  lately  been  ho- 
noured by  the  great  Poetess  of  the  Passions : — 

From  Mr$,  Joanna  BaiUU* 

"  I  have  often  met  year  excellent  fitther  at 
Mr.  Hoare's,  and  iVeqnently  elsewhere;  and  he 
was  always,  when  at  Uampstead,  kind  enoogh  to 
▼int  my  sister  and  me;  but,  excepting  the  good 
sense  and  gentle  oonrtesy  of  his  convertation  and 
fliaaDers,  I  can  scarcely  remember  anything  to 
mentioo  in  particular.  Well  as  he  knew  mankind 
wnder  their  least  &Tourable  aspect,  he  seemed  never 
to  fbrget  that  they  were  his  brethren,  and  to  love 
dien  even  when  most  unloveable — if  I  may  be  per- 
aitted  to  use  the  word.  I  have  sometimes  been 
afanost  provoked  by  the  very  charitable  allowances 
whidi  be  made  ibr  the  unworthy,  so  that  it  required 
Bj  knowledge  of  the  ([reat  benevolence  of  his  own 
character,  and  to  receive  his  sentiments  as  a  fol- 
lower of  Him  who  was  the  friend  of  publicans  and 
siancrs,  to  reconcile  me  to  such  lenity.  On  the 
ocber  load,  I  have  sometimes  remarked  that,  when 
a  good  or  generous  action  has  been  much  praised, 
be  would  say  in  a  low  voice,  as  to  himself,  some- 
tibing  that  insinuated  a  more  mingled  and  worldly 
cause  fbr  it.  But  this  never,  ss  it  would  have  done 
fton  any  other  person,  gave  the  least  offence ;  for 
Jim  felt  quite  assured  as  he  uttered  it,  that  it  pro- 
eaidcd  from  a  sa^cious  observance  of  mankmd, 
mmd  was  spoken  m  sadness,  not  in  the  spirit  of 


**  In  re^rd  to  his  courtesy  relating  to  the  feelings 
of  ochen  in  smaller  matters,  a  circumstance  comes 
to  my  recollection,  in  which  you  will,  perhsps,  re- 
cognise your  father.  While  he  wss  staying  with 
Mn.  Hoare  a  fSew  years  since,  I  sent  him  one  day 
the  present  of  a  bisckcock,  and  a  message  with  it, 
that  Mr.  Crabbe  should  look  at  the  bird  before  it 
was  delivered  to  the  cook,  or  something  to  that  pnr- 
pOBBL  He  looked  at  the  bird  as  desired,  and  then 
wettt  to  Mrs.  Hoare  in  some  perplexi^,  to  ask 
wbefber  be  ought  not  to  have  it  stuffed,  instead  of 
aatiaf  it.  She  could  not,  in  her  own  house,  tell 
Um  Umt  it  was  simply  intended  for  the  larder ;  and 
he  was  at  the  trouble  and  expense  of  having  it 
fltnfted,  lest  I  should  think  proper  respect  had  not 
been  put  upon  my  present    Tnis  both  vexed  and 


me  at  the  time,  and  was  remembered  as  a 
_  and  peculiar  trait  of  his  character. 
**  He'was  a  man  fitted  to  engage  the  esteem  and 
md-wiQ  of  all  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  know 
mat  wen ;  and  I  have  always  considered  it  as  one 
of  die  asany  oblintions  I  owe  to  the  friendship  of 
Mrs.  and  Miss  Hoare,  that  through  them  I  first 
acquainted  with  this  distinguished  and 
poet  Believe  me,  with  all  goc^  wishes,  &c. 
**  J.  Baillib." 

I  ahall  add  here  part  of  a  letter  which  I  have 
rrecrred  from  anotLer  of  what  I  may  call  my 
hMhttr't  HimnpiUad  friends — Mr.  Duncan,  of 
Sath,  well  known  for  the  extent  and  elegance 
of  hia  aeoomplishments.    He  says : — 

«*  Iffy  first  acqoatntanoe  with  him  was  at  the 
faoaae  of  Mr.  Hoare,  at  Hampstead ;  by  whose  whole 


fkmily  he  appeared  to  be  regarded  ss  a  beloved  and 
venerated  relation.  I  was  much  struck,  as  I  think 
every  one  who  was  ever  in  his  company  must  have 
been,  by  his  peculiar  suavity,  courtesy,  and  even 
humility  of  manner.  There  was  a  self-renunciation, 
a  carelessness  of  attracting  admiration,  which  fbrmed 
a  remarkable  contrast  with  the  ambitious  style  of 
conversation  of  some  other  literati,  in  whose  com- 
pany I  have  occasionally  seen  him.  I  have  often 
thought  that  a  natural  politeness  and  sensitive  re- 
gard for  the  fbelings  of  others  occasioned  him  to 
reject  opportunities  of  sayins  smart  and  pointed 
things,  or  of  putting  his  remans  into  that  epigram- 
matic, and,  perhaps,  not  always  extemporaneous 
form,  which  supplies  brilliant  scraps  for  collectors 
of  anecdotes.  His  conversation  was  easy,  fluent, 
and  abundant  in  correct  information;  but  distin- 
guished chiefly  by  good  sense  and  good  feeling. 
When  the  merits  of  contemporary  authors  were 
discussed,  his  disapprobation  was  rather  to  be  col- 
lected fhmi  his  unwillingness  to  dwell  on  obvious 
and  too  prominent  fimlts,  than  from  severity  in  the 
exposure  of  Uiem.  But  his  sympathy  with  good 
expression  of  good  feelings,  such  as  he  found,  for 
example,  in  the  pases  of  Scott,  roused  him  to  occa- 
sional fervour.  If  he  appeared  at  any  time  to  show 
a  wish  that  what  he  said  might  be  remembered,  it 
was  when  he  endeavoured  to  place  in  a  simple  and 
clear  point  of  view,  for  the  information  of  a  young 
]>erson,  some  useful  truth,  whether  historical,  phy- 
siological, moral,  or  religious.  He  had  much  ac- 
quaintance with  botany  and  geology ;  and,  as  you 
know,  wss  a  successfhl  collector  of  local  specimens ; 
and  ss  I,  and  doubtiess  many  others,  know,  was  a 
liberal  imparter  of  his  collected  store. 

"  The  peculiar  humour  which  ^ves  brilliancy 
to  his  writings,  gave  a  charm  to  his  conversation : 
but  its  tendencv  was  to  excite  pleasurable  feeling, 
by  ttSbrding  indulgence  to  harmless  cnrionty  bv  a 
peep  behind  the  scenes  of  human  nature,  rather 
than  to  produce  a  laugh.  I  remember  to  have 
heard  a  country  sentieman  relate  an  instance  of  his 
good  temper  and  self-command.  They  were  tra- 
velling in  a  stage-coach  from  Bath ;  and  as  they  ap- 
proached Calne,  the  squire  mentioned  the  names  of 
certain  poets  of  the  neighbourhood ;  expressed  his 
admiration  of  your  father's  earlier  works;— but 
ventured  to  hint  that  one  of  the  latter,  I  forget 
which,  was  a  fiulnre,  and  that  he  would  do  well  to 
la]r  his  pen  aside.  *Sir,'  said  your  fkther,  *  I  am 
quite  of  your  opinion.  Artists  and  poets  of  all  ages 
have  fUlen  into  the  same  error.  Time  creeps  on 
so  gentiy,  that  they  never  find  out  that  they  are 

S -owing  old  ! '  *  So,'  said  the  squire, '  we  talked  of 
il  Bias  and  the  Archbishop,  and  soon  digressed 
into  talk  of  parish  matters  and  justice  business. 
I  was  delighted  with  my  companion,  who  soon 
alighted ;  and  I  only  learned  by  inqnirina  of  the 
coachman  who  had  been  my  fiulow-traveller.'  I 
told  this  to  your  fiither,  who  lauded,  remembered 
the  incident  and  said,  'the  sqmre,  perhaps,  was 
right ;  but  you  know  I  wss  an  inc<nnpetent  judge 
upon  that  subject' " 

I  have  already  mentioned  his  visits  to  Puckle- 
church.  Great  was  the  pleasure  of  our  house- 
hold in  expecting  him,  for  his  liberality  left  no 
domestic  without  an  ample  remembrance.  What 
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listening  for  the  chaise  among  the  children  I 
It  is  heard  rattling  throogh  the  street — it  is  in 
the  churchyard — at  the  door.  His  pale  face  is 
lighted  with  pleasure—as  beneyolent,  as  warm- 
hearted as  in  his  days  of  youth  and  strength ; 
but  age  has  sadiv  bent  his  once  tall  stature,  and 
his  hand  trembles.  What  a  package  of  books 
— what  stores  for  the  table — what  presents  for 
the  nursery  1  Little  tales,  as  nearly  resembling 
those  which  had  delighted  his  own  infancy  as 
modem  systems  permit— one  quite  after  his  own 
heart— the  German  Nursery  Stories.'  Afler 
dinner  the  children  assemble  round  the  dessert, 
and  perhaps  be  reads  them  the  story  of  the 
Fisherman,  his  greatest  fayourite.  How  often 
have  I  heard  him  repeat  to  them  the  invo- 
cation— 

**  O,  man  of  the  tM,  oome  listen  to  me. 

For  Allee,  my  wife,  the  plague  of  mjr  lifs, 
*   Hath  lent  me  to  beg  a  boon  of  thee.** 

And  he  would  eicite  their  wonder  and  delight, 
with  the  same  evident  satisfaction,  that  I  so  well 
remembered  in  my  early  days.  Of  the  morose 
feelings  of  age,  repining  for  lost  pleasures,  he 
knew  nothing ;  for  his  youth  had  been  virtuous, 
his  middle  age  intellectual  and  manly,  his  de- 
cline honourable  and  honoured.  Such  minds 
covet  not,  envy  not,  the  advantages  of  youth, 
but  regard  them  with  benevolent  satisfaction — 
perhaps  not  unmixed  with  a  species  of  appre- 
hensive pity ;  for  their  fiery  ordeal  is  not  yet 
past. 

He  loved,  parUcularly  at  last,  to  converse  on 
early  scenes  and  occurrences ;  and  when  we  be- 
gan that  theme,  it  was  generally  a  late  hour  be- 
fore we  parted.  Unfortunately,  I  meditated  this 
record  too  recently  to  reap  the  full  advanta^. 
On  these  reminiscences,  even  at  the  date  to  which 
my  narrative  has  now  come,  his  spirits  have 
risen,  and  his  countenance  has  brightened  into 
the  very  expression  which  marked  nis  happiest 
mood  in  his  most  vigorous  years. 

In  the  morning,  even  in  the  roughest  weather, 
he  went  his  way  (alwap  preferring  to  be  alone) 
to  some  of  our  quarries  of  blue  lias,  abounding  in 
fossils,  stopping  to  cut  up  any  herb  not  quite 
common,  tnat  grew  in  his  path  ;  and  he  would 
return  loaded  with  them.  The  dirty  fossils  were 
placed  in  our  best  bed-room,  to  the  great  diver- 
sion of  the  female  part  of  my  family ;  the  herbs 
stuck  in  the  borders,  among  my  choice  flowers, 
that  he  might  see  them  wnen  he  came  again. 
I  never  displaced  one  of  them. 

When  we  had  friends  to  meet  him,  with  what 
ease  and  cheerfulness  would  he  enter  into  the 
sociality  of  the  evening,  taking  his  subject  and 
his  tone  from  thoae  around  him ;  except  when 
he  was  under  the  too  frequently  recurring  pain, 
and  then  he  was  sometimes  obliged  to  retire. 
Few  aged  persons  so  readily  acquired  an  attach- 
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ment  to  strangers :  he  was  ever  ready  to  think 
warmly  of  every  one  who  treated  him  with 
kindness.  There  was  no  acrimony  in  him; 
and  to  the  end  he  bad  that  accommodatiog 
mind  in  conversation  which  oflen  marks  the 
young,  but  which  is  rarely  found  at  the  age  of 
threescore  and  ten. 

We  dreaded  his  departure.  It  was  justly  re- 
marked by  one  of  his  nieces,  that  he  left  a  feel- 
ine  of  more  melancholy  vacancy  when  he  quitted 
a  house  than  any  other  person, — even  than  those 
whose  presence  aflbrdea  more  positive  pleasure. 
"  I  hope,"  said  she,  one  day,  very  eamertly, 
'*  that  my  uncle  will  not  come  into  Suffi)lk  this 
year ;  for  I  shall  dread  his  going  away  all  the 
time  he  is  with  us."  He  generally  left  the  young 
people  all  in  tears— feding  strongly,  and  not 
having  the  power  to  conced  it.  The  stooping 
form,  the  trembling  step,  the  tone  and  manner 
of  his  farewell,  especially  for  the  last  few  yean, 
so  hurried,  so  foreboding,  so  affectionate,  over- 
came us  all. 

My  brother  has  the  following  observations  on 
his  perseverance  in  his  clerical  duties : — *<  With 
my  father's  active  mind  and  rooted  habits — for 
he  did  not  omit  the  duty  on  one  Sunday  for 
nearly  forty  years— it  would  have  been  distress- 
ing to  him  to  have  ceased  to  oflSciate ;  but  the  pain 
to  which  he  was  subject,  was  frequently  very 
severe ;  and  when  attacked  during  the  service, 
he  was  obliged  to  stop  and  press  his  hand  hand 
to  his  face,  and  tlien  his  pale  countenance  be- 
came flushed.  Under  these  paroxysms,  his  con* 
gregation  evidently  felt  mucn  for  him ;  and  he 
often  hesitated  whether  he  had  not  better  give 
it  up  altogether.  I  was  accustomed  to  join  nim 
in  tne  vestry-room,  afler  reading  the  prayers ; 
and  whilst  sitting  by  the  fire,  waiting  till  the 
organ  had  ceased,  I  well  recollect  the  tone  of 
voice,  firm  and  yet  depressed,  in  which  he  would 
say,  *  Well ! — one  Sunday  more ;'  or,  *  a  few 
Sundays  more,  but  not  many.'  I  was  astoniahcd. 
however,  to  observe  how  much  his  spirits  and 
strength  were  always  renovated  by  an  absence 
from  home.  He  continued  to  officiate  till  the 
last  two  Sundays  before  his  decease." 

In  the  midst  of  one  of  the  radical  tumults  of 
this  period,  he  thus  wrote  to  Mr.  Phillips,  the 
eminent  Academician,  whose  portrait  of  him 
had  been  receutiy  re-engraved : — 

**  Amid  the  roar  of  cannon,  and  that  of  a  tomnl- 
tnous  popolaoe,  assembled  to  show  their  joy,  and  to 
demand  shows  of  the  same  kind  from  those  who  re- 
side among  them,  I  retire  for  a  few  minutes,  to  re- 
ply to  your  fiiyonr :  and  this  must  be  my  apology 
if  I  do  not  thank  you  as  I  ought,  for  the  kmdneas 
you  express,  and  yonr  purpose  to  oblige  me  in  my 
wishes  to  possess  a  few  copies  of  the  engraying,  oif 
which  I  heard  such  a  highly-approving  acooontv  by 
my  friend  Mr.  Dawson  Tnmer,  of  Yarmoath^  a 

rntleman  upon  whose  taste  I  can  rely ;  nor  oog^ 
to  omit  to  mention  that  of  his  lady,  who  1 
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dengDfl  In  a  superior  manner,  and  if  an  excellent 
Todge  of  all  worki  of  the  Idnd.  If  I  were  suit  of 
banng  a  room  to  retire  to  on  the  morrow,  with  a 
whole  window  in  it,  I  believe  I  should  pos^ne  my 
aeknowledgment  of  your  letter;  but  there  is  no 
letting  bowids  to  the  exertions  of  a  crowd,  in  a 
nboe  like  this,  when  onoe  they  entertain  the  idea, 
be  it  right  or  wrong,  that  yon  are  not  of  their 


On  the  19th  of  January,  1831,  he  thus  writes 
to  Mr.  Henchman  Crowfoot,  of  Beocles,  the 
relative  of  bis  son  John's  wife,  and  for  whom 
he  had  a  strong  partiality : — 

*•  IMh  January,  1831. 
**  A  Umg  journey,  as  that  would  be  into  Suffolk, 
1  oooftemplate  with  mixed  feelings  of  hope  and  ap- 
mhrpnon.  After  a  freedom  St  several  months' 
duration,  I  have  once  more  to  endure  the  almost 
Dootinoal  attacks  of  the  piun  over  which  I  boasted 
a  Tictory,  that,  alas!  is  by  no  means  complete. 
Again  I  nave  recourse  to  steel,  and  again  fed  r^ 
lidT;  hot  I  am  nearly  oonvinceid  that  travelling  in 
stage-coaches,  however  good  the  roads,  has  a  tend- 
ency to  awaken  this  kind  of  disease,  which  (I  speak 
rrverendly)  is  not  dead,  but  deepeth.  Tet  I  should 
rejoice  to  revisit  Becdes,  where  every  one  is  kind 
Id  me,  and  where  every  obiect  I  view  has  the  ap- 
peanuioe  of  friendship  and  welcome.  Becdes  is 
the  borne  of  past  years,  and  I  could  not  walk  through 
the  streets  as  a  stranger.  ItisnotsoatAldborough: 
tkmt  a  sadness  mixes  with  all  I  see  or  hear;  not  a 
naa  Is  living  whom  I  knew  in  my  early  portion  of 
lift;  my  contemporaries  are  ffone,  and  their  sucoes- 
•on  are  nnknown  to  me  and  I  to  tiiem.  Yet,  in  my 
last  Tint,  my  niece  and  I  passed  an  old  man,  and  she 
said,  'Tiiere  b  one  you  should  know :  you  played 
toig^lier  as  bovs,  and  he  looks  as  if  he  wanted  to 
teUjooao.*  Of  course,  I  stopped  on  my  way,  and 
Zekiel  Thorpe  and  I  became  once  more  acquainted. 
This  k  aadlv  tedious  to  you ;  but  you  need  not  be 
told  that  old  men  love  to  dwell  upon  their  Recol- 
laetioaa :  and  that,  1  suppose,  is  one  reason  for  the 
mauf  trolnmes  published  under  that  name. — Recol- 
lectioiia  of  gentlemen  who  tell  us  what  they  please, 
and  amnse  us,  in  their  old  age,  with  tiie  Mum  of 
their  youth! 
**  I  beg  to  be  remembered  to  and  by  Mrs.  Crow- 

fcol.  Sen.,  my what  shall  I  call  the  relation- 

iliiA?  We  are  the  fhther  and  mother  of  our  son 
and  daaghter,  but  in  what  legal  affinity  I  cannot 
detejiuine ;  but  1  hope  we  may  discuss  that  quet- 
ckso,  if  it  be  necessary,  at  Trowbridge.  And  now, 
ftfiaHy—in  which  way  we  dose  our  sermons— once 
aore  accept  my  thanks,  and  those  of  my  son  and 
danghter.  We  have  this  day  dined  magnifioentiy 
oo  your  turkey,  and  drank  our  wine  with  remem- 
braoees  to  oar  friends  in  Suffolk?  We  are  all— 
if  I  excnrt  my  too  fk«quentiy  recurring  pain — in 
flood  health;  and— the  indisposition  of  Mrs.  George 
]>al>be  excepted— so  are  the  Gloucestershire  pi^ 
of  my  iSunOy :  mint,  I  repeat  with  some  pride  and 
with  more  pleasure.  I  shimld  much  like  an  hour's 
cuopeiaatiooy  iater  wm,  without  partidpation,  with- 
OMEl  iatermption;  and  I  am  fblly  penuaded  that 
Xea  wooid  not  reject  it" 


The  following  is  from  a  letter  dated  in  the 
April  of  the  same  year — the  last  of  his  life : — 

**  Comparing  myself  with  myself,  I  have  flelt  the 
weakening  effect  of  time  more  within  the  last  nx 
months  than  I  ever  experienced  before.  I  do  not 
know  that  I  am  weaker  than  numbers  are  at  my 
age,  but  I  am  sure  that  there  is  peat  difference 
between  me  at  this  time,  and  ir«  (if  I  may  so  say) 
at  Hastings  last  year.  I  cannot  walk,  no,  not  half 
the  distance ;  and  then — (one  more  complaint,  and 
I  have  done)— I  cannot  read,  but  for  a  short  time 
at  once :  and  now  I  would  adc  mysdf.  What  would 
I  do  at  Pucklechurch?  if  my  feet  fail  me  when  I 
walk,  my  sight  when  I  read — why,  I  should  be  a 
perpetual  incumbrance  ?  Tou  will  say.  What,  then, 
do  you  do  at  Trowbridge?  There,  yon  know,  I 
have  a  number  of  small  and  often  recurring  duties, 
and  I  play  with  my  fossils ;  but  still  I  am  always 
purposmg  to  come  to  you  when  I  can." 

Again  in  May : —  » 

<*  I  am  still  weak,  and  just,  as  I  suppose,  like  other 
old  declininff  people,  without  any  particular  dis- 
eases. But  m  the  latt^part  of  the  day  I  become 
much  renovated.  Mr.  Waldron  and  I  talked  of  a 
London  journey  last  evening,  till  I  began  to  per> 
suade  mysdf  1  was  capable  of  the  undertakmg. 
A  littie  serious  consideration  when  I  left  him,  and 
especially  this  mornings  feelings,  put  to  flight  all 
such  young  man's  ftnaes." 

Towards  the  dose  of  this  year  he  again  visited 
his  friends,  his  kind  and  attadied  friends,  of 
Hampstead,  at  their  residence  at  Clifton ;  and 
this  visit  occurring  at  the  memorable  time  of  the 
Bristol  riots,  I  wiB  subjoin  some  extracts  from 
his  letters  from  thence — the  last  we  ever  re- 
ceived. 

**  Clifton,  October  24. — Assure  our  dear  Caro- 
line,^ that  I  fed  pleasure  in  tiie  thought  of  sitting 
in  any  room  she  assigns  me ;  there  to  employ  my- 
self in  my  own  way,  without  bdng  troubled  or 
interrupted  by  any  one's  business,  as  at  Trowbridge, 
even  by  my  own.  You  can  scarcely  believe  how 
the  love  and  enjoyment  of  auiet  grows  upon  me. 
One  of  my  great  indulgences  is  to  ^  myself  alone, 
but  to  know,  and  perhaps  hear,  that  a  whole  fiunily, 
littie  ones  and  great,  are  within  a  ffew  paces  of  me, 
and  that  I  can  see  tiiem  when  I  please — ^this  is  a 
grandpapa's  luxury.  Miss  Caroline  I 

**  1  have  to  thank  my  finends  for  one  of  the  most 
beautifU  as  well  as  comfortable  rooms  you  could 
desire.  I  look  from  my  window  upon  the  Avon 
and  its  wooded  and  rocky  bounds— the  trees  yet 
green.  A  vessd  is  sailing  down,  and  here  comes  a 
steamer  (Irish,  I  suppose).  I  have  in  view  the 
end  of  the  Cliff  to  the  right,  and  on  my  left  a  wide 
and  varied  prospect  over^ristol,  as  fkr  as  the  eye 
can  rrach,  and  at  present  the  novdty  makes  it  very 
interesting.  Clifton  was  always  a  fhvourite  place 
witii  me.  I  have  more  strength  and  more  spirits 
nnce  my  arrival  at  this  place,  and  do  not  despidr 
of  giving  a  good  account  of  my  excursion  on  my 
return. 

<'  I  believe  there  is  a  fbnd  of  good  sense  as  well 

«  His  daafhter>ln-law. 
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as  moral  feeling  in  the  people  of  this  country ;  and 
if  ministers  prcMoeed  steaidiW,  give  up  some  pomt8» 
and  be  firm  m  essentials,  there  will  be  a  nmon  of 
sentiment  on  this  great  subject  of  reform  by  and 
by;  at  least,  the  good  and  well-meamng  will  drop 
Uieir  minor  differences  and  be  united. 

**  So  you  hare  been  readinff  my  almost  forgotten 
stories— Lady  Barbara  and  Ellen  I  I  protest  to  you 
their  origin  is  lost  to  me,  and  I  must  read  them 
myself  before  I  can  apply  your  remarks.  But  I 
am  glad  you  have  mentioned  the  subject,  because 
I  haye  to  obsenre  that  there  are,  in  my  recess  at 
home,  where  th^  haye  been  long  undisturbed, 
another  series  of  such  stories, — in  number  and 

Juantity  sufficient  for  an  octayo  yolume;  and  as 
suppose  they  are  much  like  the  former  in  exe- 
cution, and  suffidentiy  different  in  erents  and 
characters,  they  may  hereafter,  in  peaceable  times, 
be  worth  something  to  you ;  and  the  more,  because 
I  shall,  whateyer  is  mortal  of  me,  be  at  rest  in  the 
chancel  of  Trowbridge  church ;  for  the  works  of 
authors  departed  are  generally  receiyed  with  some 
fhyour,  partly  as  they  are  old  acquaintances,  and  in 
part  because  there  can  be  no  more  of  them." 

Thb  letter  was  our  first  intimation  that  my 
father  had  any  more  poems  quite  prepared  for 
the  press ; — little  did  we  at  that  moment  dream 
that  we  should  never  haye  an  opportunity  of 
telling  him,  that  since  we  knew  of  their  exist- 
ence, he  might  as  well  indulge  us  with  the 
pleasure  of  hearing  them  read  by  himself.  On 
the  26th  of  the  same  October  he  thus  wrote  to 
me: — 

"  I  haye  been  with  Mrs.  Hoare  at  Bristol,  where 
all  appears  still :  should  any  thing  arise  to  alarm, 
you  may  rely  upon  our  care  to  ayoid  danger.  Sir 
les  Wetherell,  to  be  sure,  is  not  popular,  nor 
^  ...e  Biihop,  but  I  trust  that  both  will  be  safe 
finom  yiolenoe — abuse  they  will  not  mind.  The 
^shop  seems  a  good-humoured  man,  and,  except 
by  the  populace,  is  greatiy  admired.— I  am  sorry 
to  part  with  my  friends,  whom  I  cannot  reasonably 
expect  to  meet  often,— or,  more  reasonably  yet, 
wImmu  I  ouffht  to  look  upon  as  here  taking  our 
final  leaye ;  but,  happily,  our  ignorance  of  our  time 
is  in  this  our  comfort,— that  let  friends  part  at  any 
period  of  their  liyes,  hope  will  whisper,  '  We  shall 
meet  again.' " 

Happily,  he  knew  not  that  this  was  their  last 
meeting.  In  his  next  letter  he  speaks  of  the 
memorable  riots  of  Bristol — the  most  alarming 
of  the  sort  since  those  recorded  in  his  own 
London  diar^,  of  1780 — and  which  be  had 
eridently  anticipated. 

**  Bristol,  I  suppose,  neyer,  in  the  most  turbulent 
times  of  old,  witnessed  such  outrage.  Queen's 
Square  is  but  half  standing ;  half  is  a  smoking  ruin. 
As  yoa  may  be  apprehensiye  for  my  safo^,  it  is 
right  to  let  you  know  that  my  ftiends  and  I  are 
undisturbed,  except  by  our  l^ars  for  the  progrcai 
of  this  mob-goyemment,  which  is  already  some> 
what  brokm  into  parties,  who  wander  stupidly 
about,  or  sleep  whereyer  they  fkll  wearied  with 
their  work  aiid  their  indulgence.    The  military 


are  now  in  considerable  force,  and  many  men  are 
sworn  in  as  constables :  many  yolunteers  are  met 
in  Clifton  churchyard,  with  white  round  one  arm, 
to  distinguish  them ;  some  with  guns,  and  the  rest 
with  bludgeons.  The  Mayor^s  house  has  btea 
destroyed, — the  Bishop's  palace  plundered,  but 
whether  burnt  or  not  i  do  not  know.  This  morn- 
ing, a  party  of  soldiers  attacked  the  crowd  in  the 
Sc^are;  some  liyes  were  lost,  and  the  mob  dis- 
persed, whether  to  meet  again  is  doubtful.  It  has 
been  a  dreadful  time,  but  we  may  reasonably  hope 
it  is  now  over.  People  are  frightened  certainly — 
and  no  wonder,  for  it  is  evident  these  poor  wretches 
would  plunder  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  At- 
tempts were  made  to  bum  the  cathedral,  but  fiuled. 
Many  lives  were  lost  To  attempt  any  other 
subject  now  would  be  fruitiess.  We  can  think, 
speak,  and  write  only  of  our  foars,  hopes,  or  troubles. 
I  would  have  gone  to  Bristol  to-dsy,  but  Mn.  Hoare 
was  unwilling  that  I  should,  obe  thought,  and 
perhaps  rightiy,  that  clergymen  were  marked 
objects.  1  therefore  only  went  about  half  way, 
and  of  course  could  learn  but  littie.  All  now  ts 
quiet  and  well." 

Leaving  his  most  valued  friends  in  the  begin- 
ning of  November,  my  father  came  to  Puckle- 
church,  so  improved  in  health  and  strength,  that 
his  description  of  himself  would  have  been 
deemed  the  effidct  of  mere  enmo,  except  by  those 
who  know  the  variableness  of  age— the  tern* 
porarv  strength, — the  permanent  weakness.  He 
preached  at  both  my  churches  the  following 
Sunday,  in  a  voice  so  firm  and  loud,  and  in  a 
maimer  so  impressive,  that  I  was  coagratuUted 
on  the  power  he  manifested  at  that  advanced 
stage  of  life,  and  was  much  comforted  with  the 
indications  of  a  long  protracted  decline.  I  said, 
*'  Why,  Sir,  I  will  venture  a  good  sum  that  yoa 
will  be  assistinp^  me  ten  years  hence.** — '*  Ten 
weeks,"  was  his  answer— and  that  was  almost 
literally  the  period  when  he  ceased  to  assist  any 
one.  He  leh  us  after  a  fortnight,  and  retomed 
to  Trowbridge.  On  the  7th  of  January  he 
wrote, — 

**  I  do  not  like  drowsiness— mine  is  an  old  man's 
natural  infirmity,  and  that  same  old  man  creeps  upon 
me  more  and  more.  I  cannot  walk  him  away :  be 
gets  old  on  the  memory,  and  my  poor  little  aooonnta 
never  come  right  Let  me  nevertheless  be  thankftil : 
I  have  very  little  p^n.  'Tis  true,  from  a  stiffiiess 
in  my  mouth,  I  read  pravera  before  we  take  our 
break&st  with  some  difficulty :  but  that  being  over, 
I  feel  very  littie  inoommoded  for  the  rest  of  the 
day.  We  are  all  in  health,  for  I  will  not  call  my 
lassitude  and  stupidity  by  the  name  of  illness. 
Like  Lear,  I  am  a  poor  old  man  and  foolish,  bm 
happily  I  have  no  daughter  who  vexes  me." 

In  the  course  of  this  month,  I  pud  him  a 
visit,  and  staved  with  him  three  or  four  days; 
and  if  I  bad  been  satisfied  with  the  indications 
of  his  improved  health  when  at  Pucklecburch, 
I  was  most  agreeably  surprised  to  find  him  still 
stronger  and  in  better  spirits  than  I  had  wH« 


for  the  last  three  yean.  He  had  become 
peicepCibly  stouter  in  that  short  interval:  he 
took  bk  meals  with  a  keen  appetite,  and  walked 
in  a  more  upright  position ;  and  there  were  no 
oounter-tokem  to  eicite  our  suspicions.  It  is 
true,  he  obsenred  that  he  did  not  like  the  in- 
creaae  of  flesh ;  but  this  was  said  in  that  light 
chmful  manner,  which  imported  no  serious 
fean.     On  the  29th,  I  received  a  letter  from 

S  brother,  stating  that  he  had  caught  a  sharp 
d,  aoooopanied  with  oppression  in  the  chest 
and  pain  in  the  forehead,  for  which  he  had  been 
Ued.  He  added,  that  my  fiither  felt  relieved, 
and  that  he  would  write  agun  immediately; 
but  on  the  following  morning,  while  I  was 
expecting  an  account  of  his  amendment,  a  chaise 
drove  to  the  door,  which  mv  brother  had  sent 
oie  to  save  time.  In  fact,  all  hope  of  recovery 
was  already  over. 

I  iiad  once  before  seen  him,  as  I  have  already 
described,  under  neariy  nmilar  drcumstances, 
whtta^  if  he  was  not  in  extreme  danger,  he 
evidently  thought  he  was.  He  had  then  said, 
"  Unleaa  some  great  change  takes  place,  I  cannot 
recover,"  and  had  ordered  my  mother's  grave 
Id  be  kept  open  to  receive  him.  I  asked  myself. 
Will  he  bear  the  shock  now  as  firmly  as  he  did 
then?  I  feared  he  would  not;  because  he 
Bust  be  aware  that  such  a  change  as  had  then 
eotoed  was  next  to  impossible  under  the  present 
disorder  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven ;  and  be- 
caoae,  whenever  he  had  parted  with  any  of  us 
ibr  the  last  four  or  five  years,  he  had  been  much 
aflected^  evidently  from  the  thought  that  it 
■igbt  be  the  last  meeting.  I  gr^y  feared, 
tbcrelbre,  that  his  spmts  would  be  woefully 
depresMd — that  the  love  of  life  might  remain  in 
all  Its  force,  and  that  the  dread  of  death  mi^ht 
be  strong  and  distressing.  I  now  state  witli 
feeling*  of  indescribable  thankfulness,  that  I 
kad  been  foreboding  a  weight  of  eril  that  was 
not ;  and  that  we  hM  only  to  lament  his  ^oc^y 
soSmngs  and  our  incalculable  loss. 

Omriiig  the  days  that  preceded  his  departure, 
wt  had  not  one  painfol  feeling  arising  from  the 
Mate  of  hia  wdnd.  That  was  more  firm  than  I 
ever  reiembered  under  any  circumstances.  He 
knew  there  was  no  chance  of  his  recovery,  and 
fsC  he  talked  at  intervals  of  his  death,  and  of 
eeftain  oooseqoent  arrangements,  with  a  strong 
eomleoeot  rAce ;  and  bade  us  all  adieu  without 
the  least  faltering  of  the  tongue  or  moisture  of 
tile  OT*.  The  awfulness  of  death,  apprehended 
by  hM  cepadotts  mind,  must  have  hacl  a  tendency 
to  aboord  other  feelings ;  vet  was  he  calm  and 


oBeppalled ;— and  intervals  of  oblivion,  under 
the  appeaninoa  of  sleep,  softened  his  sufferings 
and  adarauatered  an  opiate  to  hia  faculties.  One 
of  bia  diaracteristics, — exuberance  of  thought, 
aeceioi  aoosetiiBea,  even  when  pleased,  as  if  it 
opfeaeed  bim ;  and  in  this  last  illness,  when  he 
was  awake,  hia  mind  worked  with  astonishing 


rapidity.  It  was  not  delirium ;  for  on  our  re- 
calling his  attention  to  present  objects,  he  would 
speak  vrith  perfect  rationality;  but,  when  un- 
interrupted, the  greater  portion  of  his  waking 
hours  were  passed  in  rapid  soliloouies  on  a 
variety  of  subjects,  the  chain  of  whico,  from  his 
impeifect  utterance  (when  he  did  not  exert  him- 
self), we  were  unable  to  follow.  We  seldom  in- 
terrupted the  course  that  nature  was  taking,  or 
brought  him  to  the  effort  of  connected  discourse, 
except  to  learn  how  we  could  assist  or  relieve 
him.  But  as  in  no  instance  (except  in  a  final 
lapse  of  memory)  did  we  discover  the  least 
irrationality — so  there  was  no  despondency ;  on 
the  contrary,  the  cheerful  expressions  which  he 
had  been  accustomed  to  use,  were  heard  from 
time  to  time ;  nay,  even  that  elevation  of  the 
inner  side  of  the  eyebrows,  which  occasionally 
accompanied  some  humorous  observation  in  the 
days  of  his  health,  occurred  once  or  twice  after 
every  hope  of  life  was  over.  But,  if  we  were 
thankful  for  his  firmness  of  mind,  we  had  to 
lament  the  strength  of  his  constitution.  I  was 
not  aware  how  powerful  it  was  till  tried  bv 
this  disease.  I  said,  "  It  is  your  great  strength 
which  causes  this  suffering."  He  replied,  *'  But 
it  is  a  great  price  to  pay  for  it." 

On  one  essential  subject  it  would  be  wrong  to 
be  silent.  I  have  stated,  that  the  most  im- 
portant of  all  considerations  had  had  an  increas- 
ing influence  over  him  mind.  The  growth  had 
been  ripening  with  his  age,  and  was  especially 
perceptible  in  his  later  years.  With  regard  to 
the  ordinances  of  religion,  he  was  always  mani- 
festly pained  if,  when  absent  from  home  on  a 
Sunday,  he  had  been  induced  to  neglect  either 
the  morning  or  evenine  services :  in  his  private 
devotions,  as  his  housdiold  can  testify,  ne  was 
most  exemplary  and  earnest  up  to  the  period  of 
his  attack;  yet  at  that  time,  when  fear  often 
causes  the  first  real  prayer  to  be  uttered,  then 
did  he,  as  it  were,  confine  himself  to  the  inward 
workings  of  his  pious  and  resigned  spirit,  occa- 
sionally, however,  betrayed  by  aspirations  most 
applicable  to  his  circumstances.  Among  the  intel- 
ligible fragments  that  can  never  be  forgotten,  were 
frequent  exclamations  of,  *'  My  time  is  short ;  it 
is  well  to  be  prepared  for  d^th."  **  Lucy,"— 
this  was  the  affectionate  servant  that  attended 
along  with  his  sons, — **  dear  I<ucy,  be  earnest 
in  prayer !  Ma^  you  see  your  children's  chil- 
dren. From  dme  to  time  he  expressed  great 
fear  that  we  were  all  over-exerUng  ourselves  in 
sittinp^  up  at  night  with  him ;  but  the  last  night 
he  said,  **  Have  patience  with  me — it  will  soon 
be  over. — Stay  with  me,  Lucy,  till  I  am  dead, 
and  then  let  others  take  care  of  me.*'  This 
night  was  most  distressing.  The  changes  of 
posture  sometimes  necessary,  save  him  extreme 
pain,  and  he  add,  **  This  is  snockinff."  Then 
again  he  became  exhausted,  or  his  mind  wandered 
in  a  troubled  sleep.    Awaking  a  little  refreshed. 
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he  held  out  his  hand  to  us,  saying— as  if  he  felt 
it  might  be  the  last  opportunitv,  "  God  bless 
you — be  good,  and  come  to  me  f"  Even  then, 
though  we  were  all  overpowered,  and  lost  all 
self-oommand,  he  continued  firm.  His  coun- 
tenance now  began  to  vary  and  alter.  Once, 
however,  we  had  the  satisfection  of  seeing  it 
lighted  up  with  an  indescribable  expression  of 
joy,  as  he  appeared  to  be  looking  at  something 
before  him,  and  uttered  these  words,  "That 
blessed  book  r 

After  another  considerable  interval  of  apparent 
insensibility,  he  awoke,  and  said,  in  a  tone  so 
melancholy,  that  it  rane  in  my  ears  for  weeks 
after,  "  I  thought  it  had  been  all  over,"  with 
such  an  emphasb  on  the  aUl  Afterwards  he 
said,  **  I  cannot  see  you  now."  When  I  said, 
*«  We  shall  soon  follow  ;"  he  answered,  "  Yes, 
yes!"  I  mentioned  his  exemplary  fortitude: 
but  he  appeared  unwilling  to  have  any  good 
ascribed  to  himself. 

When  the  incessant  presents  and  enquiries  of 
his  friends  in  the  town  were  mentioned,  he  said, 
<*  What  a  trouble  I  am  to  them  all  I"  And  in 
the  coune  of  the  night,  these  most  consolatory 
words  were  distinctly  heard,  "  All  is  well  at 
last  I"  Soon  after,  he  said,  imperfectly,  "  You 
must  make  an  entertainment ;"  meaning  for  his 
kind  Trowbridge  friends  after  his  departure. 
These  were  the  last  intelligible  words  I  heard. 
Lucy,  who  could  scarcely  be  persuaded  to  leave 
him,  day  or  night,  and  was  dose  by  him  when 
he  died,  says  that  the  last  words  he  uttered  were, 
"  God  bless  you— God  bless  you !" 

About  one  o'clock  he  became  apparentiy 
torpid ;  and  I  left  him  with  my  brother,  re- 
questing to  be  called  instantiy ,  in  case  of  the  least 
returning  sensibility,— but  it  never  returned.  As 
my  broSier  was  watching  his  countenance  at 
seven  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  rattiin^  in  the 
throat  was  heard  once,  and  twice,  but  the  third 
or  fourth  time  all  was  over. 

The  shutters  of  the  shops  in  the  town  were 
half  closed,  as  soon  as  his  death  was  known. 
On  the  day  of  his  funeral,  ninetv-two  of  the 
principal  inhabitants,  including  all  the  dissent- 
mg  ministers,  assembling  of  their  own  accord  in 
the  school-room,  followed  him  to  the  grave. 
The  shops  on  this  day  were  again  closed  :  the 
streets  crowded;  the  three  galleries  ana  the 
organ-loft  were  hunp  with  black  doth,  as  well 
as  the  pulpit  and  chancel.  The  choir  was  in 
mourning — the  other  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  in  weir  seats  and  in  mourning — the  church 
was  full— the  efiect  appalling.  The  terrible  so- 
lemnity seems  yet  recent  while  I  write.  The 
leader  of  the  choir  selected  the  following  beau- 
tiful anthem : — 
<*  When  the  eu  hettd  him,  then  H  blMnd  him ; 

And  when  the  eye  taw  him,  it  gave  witnem  of  him. 

He  deliirewd  the  poor  th*t  cried,  the  fctheriem,  ind  him 
that  bad  none  to  help  him : 

Kindnea  and  meekneaa  and  comfort  were  in  hia  tongue.** 


The  worthy  master  of  the  Free  and  Sunday 
school  at  Trowbridge,  Mr.  Nightingale,  on  the 
Sunday  after  his  funeral,  delivered  an  impressive 
address  to  the  numerous  children  under  his 
care,  on  the  death  of  their  aged  and  affisctionate 
minister.  It  was  printed,  and  contains  the  fol- 
lowing passage :  ** '  Poor  Mr.  Crabbe,*  sud  a 
littie  girl,  the  other  day,  very  simply,  *poor 
Mr,  Crabbe  wiB  never  ao  tm  vxpulpU  any  more 
with  hi$  white  head,*  No  i  mj  children,  that 
hoary  head — found,  as  may  yours  and  mine  be 
found ! — in  the  ways  of  righteousness  and  peace, 
is  gone  to  rest ;  but  his  memory  is  embalmed  in 
the  house  of  our  Grod.  Sacred  is  the  honoured 
dust  that  sleeps  beside  yonder  altar.  Is  there 
one  of  you  wno  has  not  experienced  his  kind- 
ness?— who  has  not  seen  his  eyee  beam  with 
pleasure  to  hear  you  repeat  'Thy  kingdom 
come ;  Thy  will  be  done  7*  Religunisly  keep 
the  Bibles  he  gave  you ;  and  when  you  read 
these  words  of  your  saviour — *  I  go  to  prepare 
a  place  for  you— and  when  I  come,  I  will  re- 
ceive you  to  myself — think  of  your  afiectiooate 
minister,  and  that  these  were  his  dying  words 
— *  Be  good  and  come  to  me.' " 

Soon  after  his  funeral,  some  of  the  principal 
parishioners  met,  in  order  to  form  a  committee, 
to  erect  a  monument  over  his  grave  in  the 
chancel :  and  when  his  family  begg;ed  to  con- 
tribute to  the  generous  undertaking,  it  was  not 
permitted.  **  They  desired,"  it  was  observed 
by  their  respected  chidrman,'  '*  to  testify  their 
regard  to  him  as  a  friend  and  a  minister."  And, 
I  trust,  his  children's  children  will  be  taught  to 
honour  those  who,  by  their  deep  sense  of  his 
worth,  have  given  so  strong  a  token  of  their  own 
worthiness. 

The  subscriptions  to  his  monument  bdng 
sufficientiy  large  to  sanction  the  commission  of 
the  work  to  the  hands  of  Mr.  Baillie,  he  finished 
it  in  July,  and  it  was  placed  in  the  church, 
August,  1893.  The  eminent  artist  himself 
generously  contributed  the  marble. 

A  figure  admirably  represents  the  dying  poet 
casting  his  eyes  on  the  sacred  volume  ;  two 
celestial  beings  are  looking  on,  as  if  awaiting 
his  departure :  on  the  opposite  page  is  the  short 
and  beautiful  inscription,  judiciously  expre«ed 
in  his  own  native  tongue. 

It  is  the  custom  to  close  a  biographical  work 
with  a  summary  of  character.  I  must  leave  the 
reader  of  these  pages  to  supply  this  for  himselil 
I  conclude  with  simply  transcribing  a  few  vefiee 
—ascribed  to  an  eminent  pen,* — which  appeared 
in  print  shortiy  after  my  dear  and  venerated 
father's  departure  : — 

**  Farewell,  dear  Cbabbk  1  then  meduat  of  mmfcind. 
With  heart  all  fervow,  and  all  ftreafth  ofmlnd, 

*  Mr.  Waldron.  hia  young  Mend  and  advian^  apv  like 
himaelf  nombered  with  tlie  departed.  Re  died,  OBtvandlx 
beloved  and  lamented,  April,  1883,  a  year  and  two  moatlm 
alter  my  fkther. 

•  John  l>incaa,  Em].,  of  New  Coll^ge^  Oxfotd. 
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Wi^  t»)Bd«Nik  fjBipadiy  for  ddunf  woai, 
Wmilim,  all  gnile  and  maliee  to  expote : 
fltaifdAit  of  porpote  in  pomlt  of  light. 
To  dnf  floith  dark  hypooisj  to  liffht. 
To  brud  th'oppraaor,  and  to  ahamo  tho  pnod. 
To  ahMd  tho  righteooa  from  tho  aUndatooa  «nmd ; 
To  enor  lenloiit  and  to  frailty  mild, 
RepoBtaneo  evor  vao  thy  weloono  child : 
Inofcry  atato,  aa  hoaband,  parent,  friend, 
Seholar,  or  bold,  thoo  eooldat  the  Christian  Uend. 


Thy  verae  from  Natart*B  free  eadi  feature  drew, 

Badi  lovely  eharm,  each  mole  and  wrinkle  too. 

No  dreamy  inddenta  of  wild  romanee. 

With  whirling  ahadowa,  wflder^d  minda  entranoe ; 

But  plain  realitiee  the  mind  engage. 

With  pietored  waminga  tiuroogh  eaehpdiahed  page. 

Hogaith of  Songl  be  thia  thy  perfect  ptalae :~ 

T^nth  prompted,  and  tVnth  poiified  thy  laya ; 

The  God  of  Tteth  haa  giren  thy  vane  and  thee 

Thith'a  holy  palm— Oa  Immoftality.* 


SACRfiD  TO  THE  MEMORY 
or 

THE  REV.  GEORGE  CRABBE,  LL.B., 

WHO  DIED  FEBRUARY  THE  THIRD,  16SS, 

IN  THE  8KVENTY-BI0HTH  YEAR  OF  HIS  AGS;  AND  THE 

NINETEENTH  OF  HIS  8ERVICBS  AS  RECTOR 

OF  THIS  PARISH. 

BORN  IN  HUMBLE  LIFE,  HE  MADE  HIMSELF  WHAT  HE  WAa 

BY  THE  FORCE  OF  HIS  GENIUS^ 

HE  BROKE  THROUGH  THE  OBSCURITY  OF  H»  BIRTH 

YET  NEVER  CEASED  TO  FEEL  FOR  THE 

LESS  FORTUNATE; 

ENTERING  (AS  H»  WORKS  CAN  TESTIFY)  INTO 

THE  SORROWS  AND  DEPRIVATIONS 

OF  THE  POOREST  OF  HIS  PARISHIONERS; 

AND  SO  DISCHARGING  THE  DUTIES  OF  HIS  STATION  AS 

A  MINISTER  AND  A  MAGISTRAT]^ 

AS  TO  ACQUIRE  THE  RESPECT  AND  ESTEEM 

OF  ALL  HIS  NEIGHBOURS. 

AS  A  WRFFER,  HE  IS  WELL  DESCRIBED  BY  A  GBEAT 

CONTEMPORARY  AS 

-  NATURES  STERNEST  PAINTER,  YET  HER  BEST." 


THE  END  OF  THE  LIFE 
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ADVERTISEMENT  TO  THE  POEMS 


Thb  Poedoal  Works  open  with  ihe  Dedication  prefixed  to  that  collection  of  Poems,  1^  Mr.  Crabbe, 
which  ^>peared  in  1807 ;  and  which  indnded  "  The  libiaiy,"  orig^ially  pablished  m  1781 ;  **  Tlie 
Village,*  in  1783;  and  '^  The  Newspi^ter,"  in  1785;— together  with  fbnr  then  new  poems;  Tix.,  *'T1ie 
Parish  Register,"  **  The  Birth  of  Flattery,"  *<  Sir  Eostace  Grey,"  and  *<  The  Hall  of  Jostice."  The 
Anthor^s  Prefiboe  to  the  same  collection,  of  1807,  is  next  g^Ten;  and  then  fbllow  the  Poems  which  it 
embraced;  now  for  the  first  time  arranged  in  the  order  in  which  thej  were  written. 

The  original  draft  of  **  The  Library,"  as  first  shown  to  Mr.  Bnrke,  has  been  found  among  BCr. 
Crabbe*s  MSS.,  and  the  Tarioos  readings  supplied  from  this  and  other  soorces,  together  with  explanatory 
matter  of  different  kinds,  are  appended  to  the  present  pages  in  notes  distingoished  by  brackets. 

In  imitation  of  the  example  given  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  coUective  edition  of  his  Poetical 
Works,  an  Appendix  is  added  to  this  Tolome,  containing  Tarioos  javemle  Poems  by  Mr.  Crabbe,  some 
firom  his  BiSS.,  others  fh»m  two  anonymous  publications  which  have  now  become  extremely  tearoe. 
These  early  essays  cannot  detract  fh»m  the  &me  of  his  maturer  productions ;  and  illustrating,  as  they  do, 
in  a  striking  manner,  the  progress  of  the  Author's  taste  and  talents,  they  may  ftimish  both  encoorage- 
ment  and  warning  to  the  young  aspirant  in  the  art  of  poetry.  They  are,  however,  chiefiy  yaluable  for 
the  light  which  they  throw  on  the  personal  character  of  the  author  himself;  the  purification  of  his  heart 
from  youthful  errors  under  the  influence  of  virtuous  love,  and  an  awakened  sense  of  religious  obligation ; 
and  the  struggles  of  his  mind  during  the  period  of  what,  like  Dr.  Johnson,  he  calls  **  Aw  dUtrtm," 

Between  the  dose  of  **  The  Borough,"  and  the  commencement  of  the  "  Tales,"  the  Editor  has  been 
induced  to  insert  a  few  Occasional  Pieces,  never  befi>re  printed,  which  have  been  reoentiy  found  among 
Mr.  Crabbe's  note-books,  or  supplied  by  the  kind  attention  of  his  friends — and  one  poem  of  greater  im- 
portance, composed  in  the  same  measure  with  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  and  entitied  **  The  World  ^DrmmB." 
This  performance,  tiiough  it  may  not,  perhaps,  have  received  the  last  polish  which  the  Author  could  have 
given  it,  appears  to  the  Editor  so  characteristic  of  his  highest  genius,  that  it  could  not  be  omitted  without 
ii^ustice  to  his  memory. 
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IpM  per  Aotoniu  iBneU  oannf  na  gentM 
Qui  ■oiut,  ingenti  qai  nomine  polMt  (MympiiBi ; 
Maontamqae  aenem  Bomano  prorocat  ore : 
Forahan  Ulius  nemoris  Ufnlfif  in  nmbri 
Qood  etnit,  et  iterili  tantnm  cintlwet  aveni 
Ifnotoa  popoli ;  ti  Mseenate  careret. 

LucAH.  P<m$g.  ad  Pistmgs. 


TO  THE  RIGHT  HONOURABLE  HENRT-RICHARD  FOX, 

LORD  HOLLAND, 

or  HOLLAHD  DT  LDf COUf 8BIRE ;    LOBD  BOLLAHD,   OP  FOXLET }    AKD  FELIX>W   OP  THE 
80CIETT   OF  AMTIQUABIES. 

HTi  Lo&d, 
TiAT  tht  longest  poem  in  this  collection  *  was  honoored  by  the  notice  of  your  Lordship's  right  hononr- 
•ble  tnd  erer-Tahied  relation,  Mr.  Fox ;  that  it  should  be  the  last  which  engaged  his  attention ;  and 
that  some  parts  of  it  were  marked  with  his  approbation ;  are  circumstances  produotiye  of  better  hopes 
of  ultimata  success  than  I  had  dared  to  entertain  before  I  was  gratified  with  a  knowledge  of  them :  and 
the  hope  thus  raised  leads  me  to  ask  permission  that  I  may  dedicate  this  book  to  your  Lordship,  to 
whom  that  truly  great  and  greatly  lamented  personage  was  so  nearly  allied  in  iamily,  so  closely  bound 
ia  itfeetioii,  and  in  whose  mind  presides  the  same  critical  taste  which  he  exerted  tc  the  delight  of  all 
who  heard  him.  He  doubtless  united  with  his  unequalled  abilities  a  fund  of  good-nature ;  and  this 
posribly  led  him  to  speak  favourably  of,  and  give  satisfaction  to,  writers  with  whose  productions  he 
might  not  be  entirely  satisfied :  nor  must  I  ^ow  myself  to  suppose  his  desire  of  obliging  was  with- 
hotden,  when  he  honoured  any  efibrt  of  mine  with  his  approbation :  but,  my  Lord,  as  there  was  discri- 
adaation  in  the  opinion  he  gave ;  as  he  did  not  yeil  indifference  for  insipid  mediocrity  of  composition 
mder  any  general  expression  of  cool  approTal :  I  allow  myself  to  draw  a  fayourable  conclusion  from 
the  yerdiot  of  one  who  had  the  superiority  of  intellect  few  would  dispute,  which  he  made  manifest 
hy  a  force  of  eloquence  peculiar  to  himself;  whose  excellent  judgment  no  one  of  his  friends  found 
to  dSstrost,  and  whose  acknowledged  candour  no  enemy  had  the  temerity  to  deny.* 


[**  The  FiiTfah  Regifter  **  was  the  longest  poem  in  the 
ibliahsd  in  1S07,  to  which  this  dedicaUon  waa 


>  f**  ICr.  Vfn.'m  memory  teems  never  to  haTe  been  oppreved 
br  the  Boaibcr,  or  dSitracted  bj  the  Tarietv,  of  the  materials 
ymtk  he  b«d  gndoaUj  aeonmnlated.    Kerer,  indeed,  will 

"' ' — * '•■* ■•' oorreetnesi,  and  glowing 

the  noblest  passsgws  in 
in  the  best 


his  mmpenkwie  foivet  the  readiness,  eorreetness,  and  glowing 

—'*--*        wfth  which  he  repeated  '*- *-*"" *- 

-  -    —       *  dian 

tiqai.^.    -^ — ^  —«., 

Rome,  not  only  with  ezqai* 


wownsai  wiui  'wmcn  am  isu— wu  uie  noousc  u—if  us  in 
th«  belt  ITml^**,  French,  and  Italian  poetiL  and  in  the  best 
epic  sad  dnimntSe  writeie  of  antiqaity.  He  read  the  most 
rrisUaed  sathois  of  Oreeee  and  Rome,  not  only  with  ezqai* 


site  taste,  bat  with  philological  precision;  and  the  mind 
which  bad  been  employed  in  balancing  the  fate  of  kingdoms, 
seemed  occasionally,  like  that  of  Casar,  when  he  wrote  npon 
grammatical  analogy,  to  pot  forth  its  whole  micht  upon  the 
stractnre  of  sentences,  the  etymology  of  words,  the  import  of 
particles,  the  quantity  of  syllables,  and  all  the  nicer  <Ustinc« 
tions  of  those  metrical  canons,  which  some  of  oar  ingenious 
eonntrrmen  have  laid  down  for  the  different  kinds  of  verse 
In  the  learned  languages.  Even  In  these  suboidinate  aceom- 
plldiments,  he  was  wholly  exempt  from  pedantry.  He  could 
amuse  without  ostentation,  while  he  instructed  without  arro- 
gance.**—Paaa.] 
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Witli  such  encouragement,  I  present  my  book  to  jonr  Lordship :  the  *'  Account  of  the  Lifs  ind 
Writinge  of  Loi>e  de  Vega  "  '  has  taught  me  what  I  am  to  expect ;  I  there  perceive  how  your  Lordihip 
can  write,  and  am  there  taught  how  you  can  judge  of  writers :  my  faults,  however  numerous,  I  know, 
will  none  of  them  escape  through  inattention,  nor  will  any  merit  be  lost  for  want  of  discernment  t  my 
verses  are  before  him  who  has  written  elegantly,  who  has  judged  with  accuracy,  and  who  has  given 
unequivocal  proof  of  abilities  in  a  work  of  difficulty, — a  translation  of  poetry,  which  few  persons  in 
this  kingdom  are  able  to  read,*  and  in  the  estimation  of  talents  not  hitherto  justly  appreciated.  In 
this  view,  I  cannot  but  feel  some  apprehension :  but  I  know  also,  that  your  Lordship  it  apprised  of 
the  great  difficulty  of  writing  well ;  that  you  will  make  muoh  allowance  for  fidlures,  if  not  too  fre- 
quently repeated ;  and,  as  you  can  accurately  discern,  so  yon  will  readily  approve,  all  the  better  and 
more  happy  efforts  of  one,  who  places  the  highest  value  upon  your  Lordship's  approbation,  and  whc 
has  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship's  most  fisithftil 

and  obliged  humble  servant, 

Geo.  Crabbx. 
Mutton,  Sept.  1807. 


PREFACE  TO  POEMS  PUBLISHED  IN  1807. 


About  twenty-five  years  since  was  published  a 
poem  called  **The  Library;"  which,  in  no  lonff 
time,  was  followed  by  two  otbers,  **  The  Village,^ 
and  "  The  Newspaper :"  these,  with  a  few  altera- 
tions and  additions,  are  here  reprinted ;  and  are 
acoompanied  by  a  poem  of  greater  length,  and 
several  shorter  attempts,  now,  for  the  first  time, 
before  the  public ;  whose  reception  of  them  creates 
in  Uieir  author  something  more  than  common  soli- 
citude, because  he  conceives  that,  with  the  judg- 
ment to  be  formed  of  these  latter  productions,  upon 
whatever  may  be  found  intrinsicsdly  meritorious  or 
defective,  there  will  be  united  an  inquiry  into  the 
relative  degree  of  praise  or  blame  which  they  may 
be  thought  to  deserve,  when  compared  with  the 
more  early  attempts  of  the  same  writer. 

And  certainly,  were  it  the  principal  employment 
of  a  man's  life  to  compose  verses,  it  might  seem 
reasonable  to  expect  that  he  would  continue  to  im- 


*  [Pint  pnbliched  in  180S.  A  new  edition  appeared  In 
1817,  to  which  was  added  **  An  Account  of  the  Lile  and 
Writings  of  Guillen  de  Castro.'*  **No  name  amonf  tlie 
Spanish  poets."  says  Mr.  Soiithey,  **  is  so  generally  known  oat 
or  its  own  oonntry  as  that  of  Lope  de  Vega,  but  it  is  only  the 
name :  and  perhaps  no  author,  whose  reputation  is  so  widely 
extended,  has  been  so  little  read.  The  good  fortune,  how- 
ever, of  this  *  phosnix  of  Spain  *  has  not  wholly  forsaken  him ; 
and  he  has  Men  as  happy  now  in  a  biographer,  as  be  wm 
during  his  life  in  obtaining  the  patronage  of  the  great  and  tlie 
fkTour  of  the  public"] 

*  [**  For  about  a  hundred  years.  F^nch  had  been  the  only 
hterature  which  obtained  any  attention  in  thiscoontry.  Now 
and  then  some  worthlen  production  was  *  done  into  English 
by  a  Person  of  Quality,'  and  a  few  sickly  dnunatists  impmted 
ataxe  plotsand  re-manuActured  them  for  the  Englldi  market ; 
making  of  less  Talue,  by  their  bad  workmanship,  materials 
which  were  of  little  enough  value  in  themselves.  But  at  this 
time  a  revival  was  beginning ;  it  was  brought  about,  not  by 
the  appearance  of  mat  and  original  mnius,  bat  by  awaken, 
iag  the  public  to  the  merits  of  our  old  writers,  and  of  those  of 


prove  as  lonjg;  as  he  continued  to  live ;  though,  eve 
then,  there  is  some  doubt  whether  such  improve 
ment  would  follow ;  and,  perhaps,  prooft  might  I 
adduced  to  show  it  would  not :  but  when,  to  th 
**idle  trade/*  is  added  some  "  caUing,"  ^  wit 
superior  claims  upon  his  time  and  attention,  h 
progress  in  the  art  of  versification  will  probably  1 
in  proportion  neither  to  the  years  he  his  lived,  n* 
even  to  the  attempts  he  has  made. 

While  composing  the  first  published  of  the 
poems.'  the  author  was  honoured  with  the  nati 
and  assisted  by  the  advice  of  the  Right  Honoural 
Eklmund  Burke :  part  of  it  was  written  in  his  pi 
sence,  and  the  whole  submitted  to  his  jodgmei 
receiving,  in  its  progress,  the  benefit  of  his  com 
tion :  I  hope,  therefore,  to  obtain  pardon  of  1 
reader,  if  I  eagerly  seise  the  occasion,  and,  after 
long  a  silence,  endeavour  to  express  a  erateftd  aei 
of  the  benefits  I  have  received  fh>m  this  gentlemi 


other  oountrifli.  The  fonner  task  was  effeetad  by  Ptoey  i 
Warton :  the  latter  it  was  Hayley's  fbrtune  to  perfcrm. 
greater  effect  was  produced  upon  the  rising  generatloa 
scholars,  by  the  notes  to  his  Essay  on  Epic  Poetry,  than 
any  other  contemporary  work,  the  Relics  of  Andent  Po« 
alone  excepted.  A  most  gratifying  proof  of  this  waa  affoi 
him  thirtv  years  aftiff  these  notes  were  published,  when 
received  from  Lord  Holland  a  present  of  the  *  Lift  of  Lop 
Vega,*  and  a  letter  saving,  that  what  Hayley  had  ti 
written  concerning  the  Araucana,  had  induced  him  to  U 
the  Spanish  language.  And  this  was  followed  by  an  m 
substantial  kindness  on  his  Lordship's  part,  in  procuring 
appointment  for  one  of  the  author's  relatione.  Tbeee 
many  persons  who  might  make  the  same  acknowledging] 
Lord  Holland,  though  few  who  have  pursoed  the  •( 
of  that  fertile  literatnre  with  suoh  distinguished  aiirroai 
SoDTHxr.] 


>  [^  Ileft  no  calling  far  this  idle  tiade. 

No  daty  broke,  no  fkther  diaobey'd.**— P^j 


•rxO 
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who  wag  Mlidtout  ior  my  more  eisentiil  interests, 
as  wdl  as  benerolently  anxious  for  my  credit  as  a 


I  will  not  enter  upon  the  snbject  of  his  extras 
ccdiiiary  abilities;  it  woold  be  vanity,  it  would  be 
wMkncts,  in  me  to  believe  that  I  could  make  them 
better  Imown  or  more  admired  than  they  now  are; 
but  of  his  priyate  worth,*  of  his  wishes  to  do 
food,  of  his  afiability  and  condescension ;  his  readi- 
Ben  to  lend  assistance  when  he  knew  it  was  wanted, 
and  his  delisht  to  give  praise  where  he  thought  it 
was  d^taenred ;  of  these  1  may  write  with  some  pro- 
pritty.  All  know  that  hb  powers  were  vast,  his 
aeqoirements  various ;  and  I  take  leave  to  add,  that 
hi;  applied  them  with  unremitted  attention  to  those 
otQe^  which  he  believed  tended  to  the  honour  and 
wd&n  of  his  country.  But  it  may  not  be  so  gene- 
nily  understood,  that  he  was  ever  assiduous  in  the 
BMxe  private  duties  of  a  benevolent  nature ;  that  he 
dehgmed  to  give  encouragement  to  any  promise 


[Mm.  If oBUfo,  who  had  the  good  foitune  to  know,  and 
Mod  taite  to  admire,  Mr.  Burke  in  the  very  early  part  of 
Clip,  that  apeaka  of  him  in  one  of  her  letten  :-**  I  ahall 
*  yoa  a  *  Treatise  on  the  Stttllme  and  BeanUful,'  by  Mr. 
A  a  friend  of  mine.  1  think  yoo  will  find  liim  an  ele- 
and  in^nlooB  writer.  He  ia  fkr  from  the  p«t  pedantry 
mi  aaumiof  if  noraneo  of  modern  witlings,  bat  in  eonvena- 
tim  and  bi  writing  an  ingeniooa  and  ingenoona  man,  modest 
•ad  ^elieate.  Mid  on  great  and  serious  sut]!}eets  frill  of  that  re- 
^MK  and  veneration  which  a  good  mind  and  a  great  one  ia 
me  to  fcel,  whUe  fooU  rash  behind  the  altar  at  which  wise 
■Ml  kneel  and  pay  mysterious  reverence.*^ 

<  rWkUe  ia  DnbUa.  ia  1761,  Burke's  attention  was  called 
!»•  Ueadless  young  adventurer,  who  had  just  arrived  from 
CWk,  to  exhibit  a  picture.  This  was  Barry,  the  celebrated 
fainter.  Burfce  aaw  him  freouendy ;  examined  and  praised 
abfiaiare;  eaqoired  into  his  views  and  ftiture  prospects; 
mti  Urn  a  pa  wage  to  England ;  received  him,  as  he  after- 
mis  did  Cmbbe,  at  his  house  in  town ;  introduced  hhn  to 
tke  pHnef pal  aitists ;  and  procured  employment  for  him  to 
••py  picduce  snder  AthenUn  Stuait,  till  a  change  in  his  own 
enabled  him  to  do  still  more.    Isy  his  advice 


MMr  Id  be  nmt  with  a  man  of  your  own  making, 
AMaS  In  you,   bther,  Iwother,  friend,  every  thing. 
fht«m*s  lafi  ijfBvrktt  and  Cumkiroham's  Britith  taintert,'} 

^  [Bavjoc  clKB^y  brought  forward  a  painter  and  a  poet  of 
•rfsMry,  ha  endeavoured  to  do  the  same  by  a  aculptor. 
Wflttag  ID  Lord  Chariemont,  in  1782,  he  says.—**  I  find  that 
IitlBa<  amonc  other  marks  of  her  Just  gratitude  to  Mr. 
tl^iSB,  tntenoi  to  erect  a  monument  to  bis  honour,  which  is 
<•  Wdeeamted  with  sculpture.  It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  you 
•a  knee,  that,  at  this  time,  a  young  man  of  Ireland  is  here, 
etik  I  fvally  tUink,  so  &r  as  my  judgment  goes,  is  fully  equal 
teevVcat  atatnarioL  both  in  tMte  and  execution.  If  you 
ffiai  ktm,  yon  will  encourage  the  rising  arts  In  the  decora- 
tisaerthe  rising  virtue  of  Ireland;  and  though  the  former, 
hi  Che  atafe  of  thiuga,  l«  inflnhely  below  the  latter,  tliere  b  a 
Uad  ef  ralatioaahip  between  them.  The  young  man'a  name 
•he  alihee  to  be  employed  te  llickey."] 


1 


*  [*'Bkfrk#,*'  add  Johnson,  **is  never  whst  we  call  hnm- 
ima  ;  aevet  in  a  hurry  to  begin  eonveraation,  at  a  loss  to 
eanj  it  oa,  or  eager  to  leave  off.  He  does  not  talk  C^m  a 
dava  of  dhtinction,  bnt  because  his  mind  is  full."  The 
De*or  oftrn  delighted  to  my,  **  If  a  man  were  to  to  by 
ctanee,  m  the  same  time  with  Bnrke,  under  a  shed  to  sLun  a 
•aa««r,  be  woold  my,  *  This  ii  an  eatraordinary  man  t'  "— 

7  (Tha  fbOawing  affecting  incident,  detailed  by  Ma.  Burke 
•a a&lead«  taok  pUeea  few  montha before  BIr.  tiorke't  death. 


of  ability,*  and  assistance  to  any  appearance  of 
desert:*  to  what  purposes  he  employed  his  pen, 
and  with  what  eloquence  he  spake  in  the  senate« 
will  be  told  by  many,  who  yet  may  be  ijporant  of 
the  solid  instruction,  as  well  as  the  nsdnating 
pleasantry,  found  in  his  common  conversation,' 
amongst  his  friends;  and  his  affectionate  nuinners, 
amiable  disposition,'  and  seal  for  their  happin<»s, 
which  he  manifested  in  the  hours  of  retirement  with 
hisfkmily. 

To  this  ^utleman  I  was  indebted  for  my  know- 
ledge of  Sir  Joshua  Revn(4ds,  who  was  as  wdl 
known  to  his  friends  for  his  ^rpetual  fund  of  good 
humour  and  his  unceasing  wishes  to  oblige,  as  he 
was  to  the  public  for  the  extraordinary  productions 
of  his  pencil  and  his  pen.'  Bv  him  I  was  favoured 
with  an  introduction  to  Dr.  Johnson,  who  honoured 
me  with  his  notice,  and  assisted  me,  as  Mr.  Boswell 
has  told,  with  remarks  and  emendations  for  a  poem 
1  was  about  to  publish.*    The  Doctor  had  been 


in  1797  :~**  A  feeble  old  hone,  which  had  been  a  gieat 
favourite  with  the  Junitn*  Mr.  Buriie,  and  his  cottstant  eom« 
panion  in  all  rural  Joomeylngs  and  sports  when  both  were 
alike  heathfril  and  vigorous,  was  now,  in  bis  age,  and  on  the 
death  of  hb  msster,  turned  out  to  take  the  run  of  the  park 
for  the  remainder  of  hb  life  at  ease,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
the  servants  that  he  should  neither  be  ridden  nor  moleatad  by 
any  one.  While  walking  one  day  in  aolitary  musing,  BIr. 
Burke  perceived  thb  worn-out  old  servant  come  close  up  to 
him,  and  at  length,  alter  aome  momenta  spent  in  viewing 
him,  followed  by  seeming  recollection  and  confldenoe, 
deliberately  reated  its  head  upon  his  bosom.  'Ilie  singularity 
of  the  action  itself;  the  remembrance  of  hb  dead  son,  its  late 
master,  who  occupied  much  of  hb  thoughts  at  all  times ;  and 
the  apparent  attachment  and  almoot  intelligence  of  the  poor 
brute,  as  if  it  could  sympathise  with  hb  inwaid  aorrowa ; 
rushing  st  once  into  his  mind,  totally  ov(«powered  hb 
(hrmneas,  and  throwing  hb  anna  over  ita  neck,  he  wept  long 
and  Wtterly.-J 

*  [Thb  great  painter  and  most  amiable  gentleman  died  in 
170t.  **  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds  was,  on  very  many  accounts,  one 
of  the  most  memorab'ie  men  of  hb  time  He  was  the  first 
Englishman  who  added  the  praiae  of  the  elecant  arts  to  the 
other  glories  of  hb  countrv.  In  taste,  in  grace,  in  fieility,  in 
happy  invention,  and  in  the  richness  and  harmony  of  colour- 
ing, ne  waa  equiU  to  the  great  maatersof  the  renowned  sgea. 
In  poftrait  he  went  beyond  them  ;  for  he  communicated  to 
that  department  of  the  art,  in  which  English  artists  are  the 
most  engaged,  a  variety,  a  lancy,  and  a  dignity,  derived  ftx>m 
the  higher  branches,  which  even  those  who  professed  them  in 
a  superior  manner,  did  not  always  preserve  when  thev 
delineated  individual  nature.  His  portraits  remind  the 
spectator  of  the  invention  of  history,  and  of  the  amenity  of 
landscape.  In  painting  portraita,  he  appears  not  to  be  rsbed 
upon  tliat  platform,  but  to  descend  to  it  from  a  higher  sphere. 
His  paintinin  illostrare  his  lecsons,  and  hb  lessons  seem  to 
have  been  derived  from  hb   paintings.     He  possessed  the 


theory  as  perfectly  as  the  practice  of  his  art. ..  .In  hxW  hsppi- 
neaa  of  foreign  and  domestic  fkme,  admired  bv  the  expert  in 
ait,  and  by  the  learned  in  science,  courted  by  the  great, 
caressed  by  sovereign  poweis,  and  celebrated  by  diitingiu»hrd 
poeta,  hb  native  humility,  modesty,  and  candour  ne^vr 
lorMMk  him,  even  on  aurprise  or  provocation ;  nor  was  the 
least  degree  of  arrogance  or  assumption  visible  to  the  most 

scrutinising  eye  in  any  part  of  hb  conduct  or  discourse 

Hb  talenb  of  every  kind— powerful  from  nature,  and  not 
meanly  cultivated  by  letters---hb  social  virtue*  in  all  the  re- 
lations and  in  all  the  habitudea  of  life,  rend*>red  him  the 
centre  of  a  very  great  and  unparalleled  variety  of  agreeable 
killbe  "''**■     *      ' 


aocieties,  which  will  be  dissipated  b^  hb  death.    He  had  too 
X. ..  ^^  ^  provoke  aome  i"' '  ' — 

tvoke  any  enmity.  The  1 

M'lth  more  sincere,  gea 
HaUI  and  fJuewnU  1  "-Bubks.J 


much  merit  not  to  provoke  aome  lealousy,  too  much  inno- 
cence to  urovoke  any  enmity.  The  loss  of  no 
can  be  felt  with  more  sincere,  general,  and  unmixed  aorrow. 


r  no  man  of  his  time 


•  [See  «at^,  p.  SS ;  and  Oroker's  BoswcU, 


vol. 
H 


.p.  5ft.] 
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often  wearied  by  tpplications,  and  did  not  readily 
comply  with  requests  for  his  opinion ;  not  from  any 
nnwillin^ess  to  oblige,  but  from  a  painftil  conten- 
tion in  his  mind,  between  a  desire  of  fldving  pleasure 
and  a  determination  to  speak  truth.  No  man  can,  I 
think,  publish  a  work  without  some  expectation  of 
satisfying  those  who  are  to  judge  of  its  merit:  but 
I  can,  with  the  utmost  regard  to  yeracity,  speak  my 
fears,  as  predominating  over  every  pre-mdulgcd 
thought  of  a  more  fiivourable  nature,  when  I  was 
told  that  a  judge  so  discerning  had  consented  to  read 
uid  give  his  opinion  of  **  The  Villa^,"  the  poem  I 
had  prepared  for  publication.  The  time  of  suspense 
was  not  long  protracted ;  I  was  soon  &Toured  with 
a  few  wor£  from  Sir  Joshua,  who  observed, — **  If 
I  knew  how  cautious  Dr.  Johnson  was  in  giving 
commendation,  I  should  be  well  satisfied  with  the 
portion  dealt  to  me  in  his  letter."  Of  that  letter 
the  following  is  a  copy : — 


'Sib, 


•MM«h4,  1788. 


**  I  have  sent  you  back  Mr.  Crabbe's  poem ; 
which  I  read  with  great  delight  It  is  original, 
vigorous,  and  elegant.  The  alterations  which  I  have 
made,  I  do  not  require  him  to  adopt ;  for  my  lines 
are,  perhaps,  not  often  better  [than]  his  own  :  but 
he  may  take  mine  and  his  own  together,  and  perhaps, 
between  them,  produce  something  better  than  either. 
— He  is  not  to  think  his  copy  wantonly  de&ced :  a 
wet  sponge  will  wash  all  the  red  lines  away,  and 
leave  the  pages  clean.  His  Dedication  *®  will  be 
least  liked :  it  were  better  to  contract  it  into  a  short 
sprightly  address. — 1  do  not  doubt  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
success.    I  am.  Sir,  your  most  humble  servant, 

**  Sam.  Johmson." 

That  I  was  fblly  satbfied,  my  readers  will  do  me 
the  justice  to  believe ;  and  1  hope  they  will  pardon 
me,  if  there  should  appear  to  them  any  impropriety 
in  publishing  the  &vourable  opinion  expressed  in  a 
private  letter :  they  will  judge,  and  truly,  that  by 
so  doing,  I  wish  to  bespeak  their  good  opinion,  but 
have  no  design  of  extorting  their  applause.  I  would 
not  hazard  an  appearance  so  ostentatious  to  gratifV 
my  vanity,  but  I  venture  to  do  it  in  compliance  with 
my  fears. 

After  these  was  published  **  The  Newspaper:**  it 
had  not  the  advantage  of  such  previous  criticism 
from  any  friends,  nor  perhaps  so  much  of  my  own 
attention  as  1  ou^ht  to  have  given  to  it ;  but  the 
impression  was  disposed  of,  and  1  will  not  pay  so 
little  respect  to  the  judgment  of  my  readers  as  now 
to  suppress  what  they  then  approved. 

Since  the  publication  of  this  poem,  more  than 
twenty  years  have  elapsed ;  and  I  am  not  without 
apprehension,  lest  so  long  a  silence  should  be  con- 
strued into  a  blamable  neglect  of  my  own  interest, 
which  those  excellent  friends  were  desirous  of  pro- 
moting; or,  what  is  yet  worse,  into  a  want  of 
gratitude  for  their  assistance ;  since  it  becomes  me 
to  suppose  they  considered  these  first  attempts  as 


!•  Neither  of  thwe  were  adopted.  The  author  had  written, 
aboat  that  time,  aome  veivei  to  the  memory  of  Lord  Robert 
Maaneri,  brother  to  the  late  Duke  of  Rutland ;  and  these,  by 


promises  of  better  things,  and  their  fkvours  as  id* 
mulants  to  future  exertion.  And  here,  be  the  con- 
struction put  upon  my  apparent  negligence  what  it 
may,  let  me  not  suppress  my  testimony  to  the  libe- 
rali^  of  those  who  are  looked  up  to  as  patrons  and 
encourasers  of  literary  merit,  or,  indeed,  of  merit  of 
any  kind :  their  patronage  has  never  been  refused, 
I  conceive,  when  it  has  been  reasonably  expected  or 
modesUy  required ;  and  it  would  be  difficult,  pro- 
bably, to  instance,  in  these  times  and  in  this  country, 
any  one  who  merited  or  was  supposed  to  merit 
assistance,  but  who  nevertheless  languished  in  ob- 
scurity or  necessity  for  want  of  it ;  unless  in  those 
cases  where  it  was  prevented  by  the  resolution  of 
impatient  pride,  or  wearied  by  the  solicitations  of 
determined  profligacy.  And,  while  the  subject  is 
before  me,  I  am  nawilling  to  pass  silentiy  over  the 
debt  of  gratitude  which  I  owe  to  the  memonr  of  two 
deceased  noblemen,— His  Grace  the  late  Duke  of 
Rutiand,  and  the  Kieht  Honourable  the  Lord 
Thnrlow :  sensible  of  tne  honour  done  me  by  their 
notice,  and  the  benefits  received  from  them,  I  trust 
this  acknowledgment  will  be  imputed  to  its  only 
motive— a  gratefiil  sense  of  their  favours. 

Upon  this  subject  I  could  dwell  with  much  plea- 
sure ;  but,  to  give  a  reason  for  that  appearance  of 
neglect,  as  it  is  more  difficult,  so,  happily,  it  is  less 
required.  In  truth,  I  have,  for  many  yean,  in- 
tended a  republication  of  these  poems,  as  soon  as  I 
should  be  able  to  join  with  them  such  other  of  later 
date  as  might  not  deprive  me  of  the  little  credit 
the  former  had  obtained.  Long,  indeed,  has  this 
purpose  been  procrastinated :  and  if  the  duties  <^ 
a  profession,  not  before  pressing  upon  me—if  the 
claims  of  a  situation,  at  that  time  untried — if  dif- 
fidence of  my  own  judgment,  and  the  lots  of  my 
earliest  friends, — will  not  sufficienUy  account  for 
my  delay,  I  must  rely  upon  the  good-nature  of  my 
r^er,  that  he  will  let  them  avau  as  far  as  he  cau, 
and  find  an  additional  apology  in  my  fears  of  hh 
censure. 

These  fears  being  so  prevalent  with  me,  I  deter- 
mined  not  to  publbb  any  thing  more,tinleBS  I  oonld 
first  obtain  tne  sanction  of  such  an  opinion  as  I 
might  with  some  confidence  rely  upon.    I  looked 
for  a  friend  who,  having  the  discerning  taste  of 
Mr.  Burke,  and  the  critical  sagacity  of  Doctor 
Johnson,  would  bestow  upon  my  MS.  the  attentioa 
requisite  to  form  his  opinion,  and  would  then  ^vonr 
me  with  the  result  of  his  observations;  and  it  was 
my  singular  good  fortune  to  gain  such  assistance  ^ 
the  opinion  of  a  critic  so  qualified,  and  a  friend  so 
disposed  to  favour  me.    I  had  been  honoured  by  aa 
introduction  to  the  Right  Honourable  Charles  Jame& 
Fox  some  years  before,  at  the  seat  of  Mr.  Burke  ^ 
and  being  again  with  him,  1  received  a  ptotmwc 
that  he  would  peruse  any  work  I  might  send  to  hiaa 
previous  to  its  publication,  and  would  give  me  hi« 
opinion.    At  that  time,  I  did  not  think  mvself  soffit 
cienUy  prepared;    and  when,  afterwards,   I   Imft 
collected  some  poems  for  his  inspection,  I  fband  my 
right  honourable  friend  engaged  by  the  afikirs  of  «i 


a  junction,  it  is  prraumed,  not  Ibreed  or  unnatural,  tea 
oonduding  part  of  **  The  ViUa^** 
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grett  empire,  and  struggling  with  the  inveteracy  of 
a  fital  disease :  at  sach  time,  npon  such  mind,  ever 
dispoaed  to  oblige  as  that  mind  was,  I  could  not 
obnude  the  petty  business  of  criticising  verses ;  but 
be  remembered  the  promise  he  had  kindly  given, 
and  repeated  an  offer,  which  though  I  had  not  pre- 
sumed to  expect,  I  was  happy  to  receive.  A  copy 
of  the  poems,  now  first  published,  was  immediately 
sent  to  him,  and  (as  I  have  the  information  from 
Lord  Holland,  and  his  Lordship*s  permission  to 
inform  my  readers)  the  poem  which  I  have  named 
**  The  Parish  Register  "  was  heard  by  Mr.  Fox,  and 
it  txdted  interest  enough,  by  some  of  its  parts,  to 
gain  for  me  the  benefit  of  his  ludgment  upon  the 
whole.  Whatever  he  approved,  the  reader  will 
readily  believe,  I  have  carefiilly  retuned ;  the  parts 
be  disliked  are  totally  expunged,  and  others  are 
sabstitnted,  which  I  hope  resemble  those  more 
ooolbnuable  to  the  taste  of  so  admirable  a  judge. 
Nor  can  I  deny  m^aelf  the  melancholy  satis&ction 
of  adding,  that  this  poem  (and  more  especially  the 
historv  m  Phoebe  Dawson,  with  some  parts  of  the 
wcond  book),  were  the  last  compositions  of  their 
kind  that  engaged  and  amused  the  capacious,  the 
candid,  the  benevolent  mind  of  this  great  man. 

Tlie  above  information  I  owe  to  the  favour  of  the 

Right  Honourable  Lord  Holland;  nor  this  only, 

bot  to    his   Lordship   I  am  indebted    for  some 

excellent  remarks  upon  the  other  parts  of  my  MS. 

It  was  not,  indeed,  my  good  fortune  then  to  know 

that  my  verses  were  in  the  hands  of  a  nobleman 

who  had  ffiven  proof  of  his  accurate  judgment  as  a 

critic,  and  his  elegance  as  a  writer,  by  favouring 

the  paUic  with  an  easy  and  spirited  translation  of 

•onie  interesting  scenes  of  a  dramatic  poet  not  often 

lead  in  this  kixigdom.    The  Life  of  Ix>pe  de  Vega 

traa  then  unknown  to  me :  I  had,  in  common  with 

auiT  English  readers,  heard  of  him ;   but  could 

ao<  jodge  whether  his  far-extended  reputation  was 

caoicd  by  the  sublime  efibrts  of  a  mighty  genius, 

or  the  noequalled  facility  of  a  rapid  composer,  aided 

I    by  peculiar  and  fbrtunate  circumstances.  That  any 

I  fan  of  my  MS.  was  honoured  by  the  remarks  of 

'  Lord  Holland  yields  me  a  high  decree  of  satis- 

'    iKtkm,  and  his  Lordship  will  perceive  the  use  I 

I    hxfe  Boade  of  them ;  but  I  must  feel  some  r^^ 

'    when  1  know  to  what  small  portion  they  were 

Umitod ;  aiid  discerning,  as  I  do,  the  taste  and  judg- 

'  meat  bestowed  upon  the  verses  of  Lope  de  Vega,  I 

oiBK  perceive    bow  much  my  own  needed  the 

SBislaooe  afforded  to  one  who  cannot  be  sensible 

,  of  the  benefit  he  has  received. 

hot  how  much  soever  I  may  lament  the  advan- 
tms  lost;  let  me  remember  with  gratitude  the  helps 
I  have  obfadned.  With  a  single  exception,  every 
poem  in  tbe  ensuinj^  collection  has  been  submitted  to 
tlie  crickal  sagacity  of  a  gentieman  upon  whose 
skill  and  eaadour  their  author  could  rely.  To  pub- 
tiab  by  advice  of  friends  has  been  severely  ridiculed* 
asd  that  loo  by  a  poet  who  probably,  without  such 
ad«iec^  never  made  public  any  verses  of  his  own : 
a  fict  h  may  not  be  easily  determined  who  acts 
with  leas  discretion, — the  writer  who  is  encouraged 
to  puMifh  hia  works  merely  by  the  advice  of  friends 
wtaa  be  eonaolted,  or  he  who,  against  advice,  pub- 
lishea  ftmn  tbe  sole  encouragement  of  his  own 


opinion.  These  are  deceptions  to  be  carefblly 
avoided ;  and  I  was  happy  to  escape  the  latter  by 
the  friendly  attentions  of  the  Reverend  Richard 
Turner,  minister  of  Great  Yarmouth.  To  this 
ffentieman  I  am  indebted  more  than  I  am  able  to 
describe,  or  than  he  is  willing  to  allow,  for  the  time 
he  has  bestowed  upon  the  attempts  I  have  made. 
He  is,  indeed,  the  kind  of  critic  for  whom  every 
poet  should  devoutly  wish,  and  the  friend  whom 
every  man  would  be  happy  to  acquire ;  he  has  taste 
to  discern  all  that  is  meritorious,  and  sagacity  to 
detect  whatsoever  should  be  discarded ;  he  gives 
just  the  opinion  an  author's  wisdom  should  covet, 
however  his  vanity  might  prompt  him  to  reject  it ; 
what  altogether  to  expunge  and  what  to  improve  he 
has  repeatedly  taught  me,  and,  could  I  have  obeyed 
him  in  the  latter  direction,  as  I  invariably  have  in 
the  former,  the  public  would  have  found  this 
collection  more  worthy  its  attention,  and  I  should 
have  sought  the  opinion  of  the  critic  more  void  of 
i^prehension. 

But,  whatever  I  may  hope  or  fear,  whatever 
assistance  1  have  had  or  have  needed,  it  becomes 
me  to  leave  my  verses  to  the  judgment  of  the  reader, 
without  my  endeavour  to  point  out  their  merit,  or 
an  apology  for  their  defects:  yet  as,  among  the 
poetical  attempts  of  one  who  has  been  for  many 
yean  a  i>riest,  it  may  seem  a  want  of  respect  for 
the  le^timate  objects  of  his  study,  that  nothing 
occurs,  unless  it  be  incidentally,  of  the  great  subjects 
of  religion ;  so  it  may  appear  a  kind  of  ingratitude 
of  a  beneficed  clergyman,  that  he  has  not  employed 
hia  talent  (be  it  estimated  as  it  mayj  to  some 
patriotic  purpose ;  as  in  celebrating  the  unsubdued 
spirit  of  his  countrymen  in  their  glorious  resistance 
of  those  enemies  wno  would  have  no  peace  through- 
out the  world,  except  that  which  is  dictated  to  the 
drooping  spirit  of  suffering  humanity  by  the  tri- 
umphant insolence  of  military  success. 

Credit  will  be  given  to  me,  I  hope,  when  I  affirm, 
that  subjects  so  interesting  have  the  due  weight  with 
me,  which  the  sacred  nature  of  the  one,  and  the 
national  importance  of  the  other,  must  impress  upon 
every  mind  not  seduced  into  carelessness  for  religion 
by  the  lethargic  influence  of  a  perverted  philosophy, 
nor  into  indifference  for  the  cause  of  our  country 
by  hyperbolical  or  hypocritical  professions  of  uni- 
versal philanthropy;  but,  after  many  efibrts  to 
saticdfy  myself,  by  various  trials  on  these  subjects,  I 
declined  all  fiirther  attempt,  fh)m  a  conviction  that 
I  should  not  be  able  to  give  satisfiiction  to  my 
readers.  Poetry  of  a  religious  nature  must,  indeed, 
ever  be  clogged  with  almost  insuperable  difficulty ; 
but  there  are,  doubtiess,  to  be  fbund  poets  who  are 
well  qualified  to  celebrate  the  unanimous  and 
heroic  spirit  of  our  countrymen,  and  to  describe  in 
appropriate  coloun  some  of  those  extraordinary 
scenes  which  have  been  and  are  shifting  in  the  face 
of  Europe  with  such  dreadful  celerity ;  and  to  such 
I  relinquish  the  duty. 

It  remains  for  me  to  give  the  reader  a  brief  view 
of  those  articles  in  the  following  collection,  which 
for  the  first  time  solicit  his  attention. 

In  the  *<  Parish  Register"  he  will  find  an  endea- 
H2 
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TOUT  onee  more  to  describe  village  mannen,  not  by 
adc^iting  the  notion  of  pastoral  simplicity,  or  as- 
suminff  ideas  of  mstic  barbarity,  but  by  more  na- 
tural views  of  the  peasantry,  considered  as  a  mixed 
body  of  persons,  sober  or  profligate,  and  hence,  in  a 
great  measure,  contented  or  miserable.  To  this 
more  general  description  are  added  the  yarioos 
characters  which  occur  in  the  three  parts  of  a  Be- 
gister — Baptism,  Marriages,  and  Bunals. 

If  the  **  Birth  of  Flattery  "  offer  no  moral,  as  an 
vpfeadsLge  to  the  fable,  it  is  hoped  that  nothing  of 
an  inmKMal,  nothing  of  improper  tendency,  will  be 
imputed  to  a  piece  of  poetical  playfulness ;  in  &ct, 
ffenuine  praise,  like  all  other  species  of  truth,  is 
known  by  its  bearing  full  investigation :  it  is  what 
the  giver  is  happ3r  that  he  can  justly  bestow,  and 
the  receiver  conscious  that  he  may  boldly  accept; 
but  adulation  must  ever  be  afraid  of  inquiry,  and 
musty  in  proportion  to  their  degrees  of  moral  sensi- 
InUty, 

B«  ibame  **  to  him  that  i^ives  and  him  that  talces.** 

The  verses,  "  When  aU  the  youthful  passions 
CMue,"  &Cn  want  a  tiUe ;  nor  does  the  motto,  al- 
though it  gave  occasion  to  them,  altogether  express 
the  sense  of  the  writer,  who  meant  to  observe, 
that  some  of  our  best  acquisitions,  and  some  of 
our  nobler  conquests,  are  rendered  ineffectual  by 
the  passing  away  of  opportunity,  and  the  changes 
made  by  time;  an  ar^nment  that  such  acquire- 
ments and  moral  habits  are  reserved  fbr  a  state 
of  b^g  in  which  they  have  the  uses  here  denied 
them. 

In  the  story  of  **  Sir  Eustace  Grey,"  an  attempt 
Is  made  to  describe  the  wanderings  of  a  mind  fint 
irritated  by  the  consequences  of  error  and  mia- 
ibrtnna,  and  afterwards  soothed  by  a  species  of 
enthnriastio  converrion,  still  kee^^g  him  insane— 
a  task  very  difficult;  and,  if  the  presumption  of  the 
attempt  may  find  pardon,  it  will  not  be  reftased  to 
the&ilureofthepoet  It  issaidof  ourShakspeareb 
rejecting  madness, — 

••  In  that  fliMi*  BOM  dai*  wilk  but  he  I*— 

vet  be  it  granted  to  one,  who  dares  not  to  ptH  the 
boundary  fixed  for  common  minds,  at  least  to  step 
near  to  the  tremendous  verge,  and  form  some  idea 


of  the  terrora  that  are  staling  in  the  interdioted 
space. 

When  first  I  had  written  "  Aaron,  or  The  Gipsy," 
I  had  no  unfavourable  opinion  of  it ;  and  had  I  been 
collecting  my  verses  at  that  time  for  publieatioo, 
1  should  certainly  have  included  this  tale.  Nine 
yean  have  sioce  elapsed,  and  I  continue  to  judge 
the  same  of  it ;  thus  literally  obevin^  one  of  ue 
directions  given  by  the  prudence  of  criticism  to  the 
eagerness  of  the  poet :  but  how  fiir  I  may  have  coo- 
formed  to  rules  of  more  importance  must  be  left  to 
the  less  partial  judgment  of  the  reader. 

The  concluding  poem, entitied *< Woman!"  wu 
written  at  the  time  when  the  quotation  finom  Mr. 
Ledyard  was  fint  made  public :  the  expression  has 
since  become  hackneyed ;  but  the  sentiment  is  cod- 
genial  with  our  feelings,  and,  though  somewhat 
amplified  in  these  verses,  it  is  hoped  they  are  not 
so  mr  extended  as  to  become  tedious. 


After  this  brief  account  of  his  subjects,  the  au- 
thor leaves  them  to  their  fate,  not  presuming  to 
make  any  remarks  upon  the  kinds  of  versifieatioo 
he  has  chosen,  or  the  merit  of  the  execution:  he 
has,  indeed,  brought  forward  the  &voureble  opinion   I 
of  his  friends,  and  for  that  he  eamestiy  hopes  his   I 
motives  will  be  riffhUy  understood ;  it  was  a  step 
of  which  he  felt  the  advantage,  while  he  foresaw 
the  danger:  he  was  aware  of  the  benefit,  if  his 
readera  would  consider  him  as  one  who  puts  on  a 
defensive  armour  against  hasty  and  determined 
severity;  but  he  feels  also  the  hazard,  lest  th«y 
should  suppose  he  looks  upon  himself  to  be  guarded 
by  his  friends,  and  so  secure  in  the  defence,  that 
he  may  defy  the  fiur  judgment  of  legal  criticism. 
It  will  probably  be  said,  **  he  has  brought  with  him 
his  testimonials  to  the  bar  of  the  pubno,-"  and  he 
must  admit  the  truth  of  the  remark ;  but  be  begs 
leave  to  observe  in  reply,  that,  of  those  who  bear 
testimonials  of  any  kind,  the  greater  number  feel 
apprehension,  and  not  security ;  they  arcL  indeed* 
so  fer  flrom  the  enjoyment  of  victory,  of  the  exult- 
ation of  triumph,  that,  with  all  they  can  do  for 
themselves,  with  all  their  friends  have  done  Ibr 
thenu  they  are,  like  him,  in  dread  of  examination » 
and  in  fear  of  disappointment 

MustoUf  Leicestenhirtf 
SepUmbsr,  1807. 
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Books  tfford  CoiuolafttoB  to  th*  troobled  Mind,  by  mbsti- 
tntiiif  a  Ui^iter  Kind  of  IMstrcM  for  its  own— TiMy  are  pio* 
daelH*  of  oUicr  Ad^mntage»— An  Aothor^f  Hope  of  being 
kaovn  in  distant  Times— Amngement  of  the  Ubrary— 
Sa»  and  Farm  of  the  Volnmes  The  ancient  Folio,  clasped 
wd  chained— FMiion  prevalent  even  in  this  Flaoe— Tbe 
Mode  of  pnhiishint  In  Nnmbert,  Pamphlets,  See.— Satjeets 

ef  the   different  Gfasses ^DiTinity- Gontroresqr— The 

FMeads  of  Religion  often  more  dangerooa  Uian  her  Foes— 
frrplfn^  Antliors— Season  too  much  r^ected  by  the 
Aner  Converts ;  exclnsiTely  relied  upon  by  the  latter— 
ThilaBophy  ascending  tlirongh  the  Scale  of  Bdng  to  mocal 
8abM*— Books  of  Medidne;  their  Variety,  Variance, 
and  noneness  to  System :  the  Evil  of  this,  and  the  DilB- 
eeky  It  caaees— Vkrewell  to  this  Stndy— Law :  the  inoeas- 
taig  Noaber  of  ita  Volomes— Supposed  happy  State  of  Man 
vkhoiit  Laws— Progress  of  Society— Historians :  their 
aahjscts  Dramatie  Authors,  Tiagie  and  Comio— Ancient 
Romanees— The  Captive  Heroine— Happiness  in  the 
Fvnsal  of  such  Books:  why^-Critieism— Apptebensions 
ef  the  Andier :  removed  by  the  Appearance  of  the  Genius 
ef  the  Plaee ;  whoee  Beasoning  and  Admonition  conclude 

Wbksi  Um  Md  wul,  by  care  and  grief  opprets'd, 
Looks  round  the  world,  bat  looks  in  vain  for  rest ; 
Wbaa  eroy  olject  that  appears  in  view, 
PlwtAkea  hir  gloom  and  seems  defected  too ; 
Where  than  affliction  from  itself  retire  ?  * 
Wbere  €adt  away  and  placidly  expire  ? 


*  fKr  Mr.  Oabbe'a  own  account  of  tl 
paeas  Ibr  the  pnESL  under  )€r.  Burlte's 
mm  maU,  tv  «.    "The  Ufarary  "  appeal 


of  the  preparation  of  this 
ke's  eye,  at  Beaoonsfield, 
tppeered  anonymously,  in 

\79\i  bat  the  aathor^a  name  and  designation  as  domes* 

tie  fhapUio  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  were  on  the  title-page  of 
a  eseead  edition  published  in  1783.] 

•  £AAcr  line  fourth, the  original  MS.  reads  as  follows:— 


the  wretched  loae  their  cares,  and  hide 
Th»  Dears  of  sorrow  from  the  eves  of  pride  ? 
C^  tbev  In  silent  shiideM  a  re^ge  And 
Wnm  all  the  aoom  and  malice  or  mankind  ? 
From  wit's  dbdain.  and  wealth's  provoking  sneer. 
From  fblly's  grin,  and  humour's  stupid  leer, 
Attd  eUmoor's  iron  tongue,  censorious  and  severe  ? 
Thvre  can  tltey  see  the  scenes  of  nature  gay, 
And  shalur  the  gloomy  dreams  of  life  away  ? 
vnihevt  a  sigh,  the  hope  of  vonth  give  o>r, 
Aad  with  septring  honour  climb  no  mwe. 
Alael  we  ly  to peareftil  shades  in  vain  ; 


I  dwidls  within,  or  all  without  is  pain 
ISo  steewMost  ssilor  siehs  fbr  slumbering  at 
He  direds  a  tempest,  twt  desires  a  breexr. 
fte  |dadd  waves  with  silent  swell  diseloM 
A  deafer  view,  and  but  reflect  his  woes. 
^io  lil^  hse  calms.  In  which  we  only  see 
A  ficdier  pcospea  of  our  misery. 


Alas !  we  fly  to  silent  scenes  in  vain ; 

Care  blasts  the  honours  of  the  flow'ry  plain : 

Care  veils  in  clouds  the  sun's  meridian  beam, 

Sighs  through  the  grove,  and  murmurs  in  the  stream ; 

For  when  the  soid  is  labouring  in  despair, 

In  vain  the  body  breathes  a  purer  air : 

No  storm-tost  sailor  sighs  for  slumbering  seas, — 

He  dreads  the  tempest,  but  invokes  the  breeze ; 

On  the  smooth  mirror  of  the  deep  resides 

Reflected  woe,  and  o'er  unruffled  tides 

The  ghost  of  every  former  danger  glides. 

Thus,  in  the  calms  of  life,  we  only  see 

A  steadier  image  of  our  misery ; 

But  lively  gales  and  gently  clouded  skies 

IMsperse  the  sad  reflections  as  they  rise ; 

And  busy  thoughts  and  little  cares  avail 

To  ease  the  mind,  when  rest  and  reason  fail. 

When  the  dull  thought,  by  no  designs  employ'd, 

Dwells  on  the  past,  or  sufier'd  or  ei^joy'd, 

We  bleed  anew  in  every  former  griei^ 

And  joys  departed  ftirnish  no  relief. 

Not  Hope  herself;  with  all  her  flattering  art, 
Can  cure  this  stubborn  sickness  of  the  heart : 
The  soul  disdains  each  comfort  she  prepares, 
And  anxious  searches  for  congenial  cares ; 
Those  lenient  cares,  which  wiUi  our  own  combined, 
By  mix'd  sensations  ease  th'  afflicted  mind. 
And  steal  our  grief  away,  and  leave  their  own  beliind ; 


When  the  sick  heart,  by  no  design  employ'd, 
Throba  o'er  the  pest,  or  suffer'd,  or  enjoy  d. 
In  former  pleasures  finding  no  relief, 
And  pain'd  anew  in  e\ery  former  grief. 
Can  mends  console  us  when  our  cares  distress. 
Smile  on  our  woes,  and  make  roisfortnnes  less  ? 
Alas  1  like  winter'd  leaves,  they  fall  away, 
Or  more  disgrace  our  prospects  by  delay ; 
The  genial  warmth,  the  fostering  sap  ia  past. 
That  kept  tbem  fkithfbl,  and  that  held  them  fksL 

Where  shall  we  fly  ?— to  yonder  sUll  retrest. 
The  haunt  of  Genius  and  the  Muana'  aeat. 
Where  all  our  griefSi  in  others'  strains  rehearse. 
Speak  with  old  Time,  and  with  the  dead  converse ; 
Till  Fancy,  fkr  in  distant  regions  flown, 
Adopts  a  thousand  sdiem«s,  and  quits  her  own ; 
Skims  every  scene,  Aud  plans  with  each  design. 
Towers  In  each  thought,  and  lives  in  every  line ; 
Prom  dime  to  clime  with  rapid  motion  flies. 
Weeps  without  woe,  and  witnout  aorrow  sigiis ; 
To  all  things  yieldine,  and  by  all  things  sway'd. 
To  all  obedient,  and  by  all  ooey'd : 
The  soouree  of  pleasures,  noble  and  refineo. 
And  the  great  empress  of  the  Poet's  mind. 

Here  led  bv  thee,  fkir  Fancy,  I  behold 
The  mighty  heroes,  and  the  bards  of  old, 
For  here  the  Muses  sacred  vigils  keep, 
Anil  all  the  busy  cstaa  of  being  sleap ; 
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A  lighter  grief!  which  feeling  hemrts  endure 
Without  regret,  nor  e'en  demand  a  core. 

But  what  strange  art,  what  magio  can  dispose 
The  troubled  mind  to  change  its  native  woes  ? 
Or  lead  us  willing  from  ourselves,  to  see 
Others  more  wretched,  more  undone  than  we  ? 
This  Books  can  do  *, — ^nor  this  alone ;  they  give 
New  views  to  life,  and  teach  us  how  to  live ; ' 
They  soothe  the  grieved,  the  stubborn  they  chastise, 
Fools  they  admonish,  and  confirm  the  wise :  * 
Their  aid  they  yield  to  all :  they  never  shun 
The  man  of  sorrow,  nqr  the  wretch  undone : 
Unlike  the  hard,  the  selfish,  and  the  proud, 
They  fly  not  sullen  from  the  suppliant  crowd ; 
Nor  tell  to  various  people  various  things, 
But  show  to  subjects  what  they  show  to  kings.* 


No  monarch  covBti  war,  nor  dreams  of  flune. 
No  aubjcot  bleeda  to  raise  hia  tyrant'a  name. 
No  prood  great  man,  or  man  that  would  be  great, 
Drires  modeat  merit  from  its  proper  state. 
Nor  rapine  reapa  the  good  by  labour  aown, 
Nor  envy  blasts  a  laurel,  but  her  own. 

Yet  Contemplation,  silent  goddess,  here. 
In  her  vast  eye,  makes  all  mankind  aopear. 
All  Nature's  treasures,  all  the  stores  of  Ait, 
That  flz«  the  fhncy,  or  engage  the  heart. 
The  world's  vast  views,  the  Iknc/a  wild  domain. 
And  all  the  motley  olneets  of  the  brain  : 
Here  mountains  hurl'a  on  mountains  proudly  riae^ 
Far,  tu  o*er  Nature'a  dull  realities ; 
Eternal  verdure  decks  a  saeited  clime. 
Eternal  spring  for  ever  blooms  in  rhyme. 
And  heroes  bonour'd  for  imputed  deeds, 
And  saints  adored  for  visionarv  creeds. 
Legends  and  tales,  and  sdlitnde  and  sighs. 
Poor  doating  dreams,  and  miserable  lies, 
The  empty  babbles  of  a  pensive  mind. 
And  Spleen's  sad  effort  to  debase  mankind. 

Here  Wonder  gapes  at  Story's  dreadAil  page, 
And  Valour  mounts  by  true  jMetie  rage. 
And  Pity  weeps  to  hear  the  mourning  maid. 
And  Envy  saddens  at  the  ptaise  convey 'd. 
Devotion  kindles  at  the  pk>us  strain, 
And  mocks  the  madness  of  the  fool's  disdain : 
Here  gentle  Delicacy  turns  her  eye 
From  the  loose  page,  and  blushes  her  reply. 
Alone,  unheeded,  cs^ls  her  soul  to  arms. 
Fean  every  thought,  and  fliee  from  all  alarms. 
Pale  Study  here,  to  one  great  point  resign'd. 
Derides  the  various  follies  of  mankind  ; 
As  distant  objects  sees  their  several  cares. 
And  with  his  own  their  trifling  work  compares ; 
But  still  forgets  like  him  men  take  their  view. 
And  near  their  own,  Us  works  are  trifling  too  :— 
So  auna  and  ^an^ts  scaroelv  fill  the  eye 
When  earth's  poor  hills  and  man's  poor  huts  are  nigh ; 
But,  were  the  eye  in  airy  regions  tost, 
The  world  would  lessen,  and  her  hills  be  lost : 
And  were  the  mighty  orbs  above  us  known, 
No  world  would  seem  so  trifling  as  our  own. 

Here  looking  bacl^  the  wond'ring  soul  surveys 
The  sacred  relics  of  departed  days. 
Where  grace,  and  truth,  and  excellence  reside. 
To  claim  our  praitP,  and  mortify  our  pride ; 
Fkvoor'd  by  flue,  our  mighty  &thers  found 
The  virginMuse,  with  every  beautv  crown'd  r 
They  woo*d  and  won :  and,  banbh  d  their  embraor. 
She  comes  a  harlot  to  their  feebler  race : 
Deck'd  in  false  taste,  with  gaudy  shows  of  art. 
She  charms  the  eye,  but  touches  not  the  heart ; 
By  thousands  courted,  but  by  few  caress'd, 
FUse  when  pursued,  and  ftttal  when  possesi'd. 

Ftom  hence  we  rove,  with  Fancy  for  our  guides 
(yer  this  wide  world,  and  other  worlds  more  wide. 
Where  other  suns  their  vital  power  disnUy, 
And  round  revolving  planets  dart  the  day ; 
Where  oomeU  blaze,  by  mortals  unsurveyd. 
And  stray  where  Galileo  never  stiay'd ; 
Where  God  himself  conducts  each  vaat  machine^ 
UnesMuied  by  mankind,  beeanse  nnasen. 


Come,  Child  of  Care !  to  make  thy  soul  serene, 
Approach  the  treasures  of  this  tranquil  scene ; 
Survey  the  dome,  and,  as  the  doors  unfold. 
The  souls  best  cure,  in  all  her  cares,  behold ! 
Where  mental  wealth  the  poor  in  thought  may 

find, 
And  mental  physio  the  diseased  in  mind ; 
See   here  the  balms  that   passion's  wounds  as- 
suage; 
See  coolers  here,  that  damp  the  fire  of  rago ; 
Here  alt'ratives,  by  slow  degrees  control 
The  chronic  habits  of  the  sickly  soul ; 
And  round  the  heart  and  o'er  the  aching  head, 
Mild  opiates  here  their  sober  influence  &ed.* 
Now  bid  thy  soul  man's  busy  scenes  exclude, 
And  view  composed  this  silent  multitude : — 


Here,  too.  we  trace  the  varied  scenes  of  lifo, 
Ute  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife. 
The  hero  finrAil  to  Appear  afraid. 
The  thoughts  of  the  deliberating  maid ; 
The  snares  for  virtue,  and  the  turns  of  (kte. 
The  lie  of  trade,  and  madness  of  debate ; 
Here  force  deals  death  around,  while  fools  applaud. 
And  caution  watches  o*er  the  Ups  of  fitaud ; 
Whate'er  the  world  can  show,  here  acorn  derides. 
And  here  suspicion  whispers  what  it  hides— 
The  secret  thought,  the  counsel  of  the  breast, 
TTie  coming  news,  and  the  expected  jest.  •  •  . 
High  panegyric,  in  exalted  style. 
That  smiles  for  ever,  and  provokes  a  smile. 
And  Satire,  with  her  fkv'rite  handmaids  by— > 
Here  loud  abuse,  there  simpoing  irony.  .  •  . 
All  now  display'd,  without  a  mMc  are  known, 
And  every  vice  in  natur^  but  our  own. 

Yet  Plessure  too,  and  Virtue,  still  mote  fUr, 
To  this  blest  seat  with  mutual  speed  repair; 
The  social  sweets  in  life's  securer  road, 
Its  bli«!*  unenvied,  its  substantial  good. 
The  happy  thought  that  oonaeious  virtue  gives. 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives.] 

*  ["Books  without  the  knowledge  of  life  are  oseleas;  for 
what  should  books  teaoh  but  the  art  of  living  ?"->Jeaii- 
aov.] 

*  [**  These  studies  are  the  food  of  youth,  and  the  ooaB»> 
ladon  of  age :  they  adom  prosperity,  and  are  the  oomfoit 
and  reftige  of  advvtsity  :  they  are  pleasant  at  home,  and 
are  of  no  incumbrance  abroad ;  they  aeoompany  us  at  n(ght 
on  our  travels,  and  In  our  rural  retreats.*'— Qcxbo.] 

>  [**  The  learned  worid,  as  I  take  it,  have  ever  allowed  • 
liberty  of  thinking  and  of  speaking  one's  sentiments.    That 
serene  republic  knows  none  of  the  distance  and  dtstinsdana 
which  ottstom  has  introduced  into  all  others.  There  is  a  ^<n>tnt: 
fkmiliarity  to  be  admitted  between  the  greatest  and  the  mnan 
est  of  it.    This  has  often  raised  a  thought  in  me,  whi^  ham 
something  wild,  and  at  the  same  time  something  very  agre*- 
able  in  it.  when  indulged  to  any  degree.    T  Is  in  relation  to 
the  peculiar  happiness  of  men  or  letters ;  in  that  tJiey  c 
down  in  their  closets,  and  converse  with  the  greatest  ^ 
of  every  age  and  of  any  nation ;  and  that  in  as  much  f 
and  intimaoy  ss  their  nearest  friends  could  ever  use 
any  of  them  when  living.    What  an  Ulustriou  aawmfaly  %m 
there  on  these  shelves  I  The  courts  of  Auonstua,  Louis  XiV.^ 
or   Charles  II.,   never  beheld  such  a  frequency  of  peBft. 
geniuses  as  stand  round  a  man  in  his  own  private  study.  H<r«r 
large  a  happiness  is  it  for  a  penon  to  have  it  in  his  pitiwar  %a 
say  at  any  ume,  that  he  is  going  to  spend  an  afternoon  witla. 
the  most  agreeable  and  most  improving  company  ho  will 
choose  out  of  all  sges  I  If  he  is  in  a  gay  humour,  peroape  wltlk 
Horace  and  Anacreon  and  Lord  Dorset ;  or,  if  more  •ff>*^i 

either  with  Plato  or  Sir  Isaac  Nekton.**— Srsirct,  ," ^^ 

Pop^i  Odyney,'\ 

<  [**A  library  pharmaceutically  dinxised  would 
appearance  of  a  dlspenastory,  and  mignt  be  properly 
so  oaUed :  and  when  I  recoUea  how  manv  of  our  e 
eoUeetors  of  books  have  been  of  the  medical  foeulty,  I 
bat  think  it  probable  thst  those  great  beneihcton  to 
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Silent  they  ie — but,  though  deprived  of  sound, 
Bifre  all  the  living  langnageB  abound ; 
Uere  all  that  live  no  more ;  preserved  they  Ue, 
In  tombt  that  open  to  the  ciuious  eye.' 

Blest  be  the  gracious  Power,  who  taught  mankind 
To  stamp  a  lasting  image  of  the  mind ! 
Beasts  may  convey,  and  tuneful  birds  may  sing, 
Their  mutual  feelings,  in  the  opening  spring ; 
Bat  Man  alone  has  skill  and  power  to  send 
The  heart's  warm  dictates  to  the  distant  fHend ; 
T  is  his  akme  to  please,  instruct,  advise 
Ages  remote,  and  nations  yet  to  rise.' 

In  sweet  repose,  when  Labour's  children  sleep, 
When  Joy  forgets  to  smile  and  Care  to  weep, 
When  Passion  slumbers  in  the  lover's  breast. 
And  Fear  and  Guilt  partake  the  balm  of  rest, 
Why  then  denies  the  studious  man  to  share 
Man's  common  good,  who  feels  his  conmion  care  ? 

Because  the  hope  is  his,  that  bids  him  fly 
Sight's  soft  repose,  and  sleep's  mild  power  defy ; 
That  after-ages  may  repeat  his  praise, 
And  fiune's  fair  meed  be  his,  for  length  of  days. 
Delightful  prospect  I  when  we  leave  behind 
A  worthy  oiSspring  of  the  fruitful  mind  1 
Which,  bom  and  nursed  through  many  an  anxious 

day. 
Shall  all  our  labour,  all  our  care  repay. 

Tet  all  are  not  these  births  of  noble  kind, 
Xot  all  the  children  of  a  vigorous  mind  ; 
Bat  where  the  wisest  should  alone  preside, 
The  weak  would  rule  us,  and  the  blind  would 

guide; 
Kay,  man's  best  efforts  taste  of  man,  and  show 
The  poor  and  troubled  source  from  which  they  flow ; 


taddtOe,  Metd,  Sloane,  Hunter,  and  others,  have  had  thb 
m^idea  in  their  minds,  when  thej  founded  their  libraries." 
*CmaKax.AKo,] 

*  P'How  often  does  the  worm-eeten  volome  ootlast  the 
ivpntion  of  the  worm-Mten  author  ?  Some  literary  repnta* 
iSam  die  in  the  birth ;  a  few  are  nibbled  to  death  by  critics— 
ba  they  are  weakly  ones  that  perish  thns;  such  only  as  must 
■ttwieeeoop  havecome  to  a  natural  death.  Somewhiut  more 
■—MUMS  are  thoee  whieh  are  overftd  with  praise,  and  die  in 
tbs  saMt.  Bkisk  reputations,  indeed,  are  lilce  bottled  two- 
praay,  m  pop— *  they  sparkle,  are  exhaled,  and  fly,'— not  to 
Maven,  hot  to  the  Limbo.  To  live  among  boolu  is,  in  this 
mtpttai,  like  being  amonjr  the  tombs ;— yon  have  in  them 
ifesJUi^  remembnnoes  <n  mortality  ."--SouTBXT.] 

*  [*  Aa  the  Supreme  Beins  has  expreawd,  and,  as  it  were, 
Wtaied  his  tdess  in  the  oeation,  men  express  their  ideas  in 
■wfce  ehlch«  by  this  great  invention  of  these  latter  ages, 
aay  last  as  losig  as  the  sun  and  moon,  and  perish  only  iu  the 
seaoal  wndc  of  nature.  Thus  Cowley,  in  his  poem  on  the 
■■■rrectioa,  mentioning  the  destruction  of  the  univeTse,  has 
ihwadailrnbleUoes.— 

•  New  aU  the  wide  extended  sky. 
And  all  th'  harmonious  worlds  on  high. 
And  rvgiN  $aered  ff'ork,  shall  die.^ 
Than  la  no  other  method  of  fixing  these  thoochts  whidi  arise 
eai  rtJMjijieT  In  the  mind  of  men,  and  transmitting  tiiem  to 
the  last  periods  of  time ;  no  other  method  of  ffiring  a  per> 
— Willi  to onr  Ideas,  and  proMrving  the  knowledge  of  any 
I  slti  alar  peooa,  when  his  ood^  is  mixed  with  the  common 
■aae  ef  oasner,  and  his  soul  retired  into  the  world  of  spirits, 
out  beat  bat  a  few  thousands  of  years,  edifloe*  ff^i^er, 
atill  fewer  than  edifices."— AoDisoy.] 

*  (Bete  ft>Uowv,in  the  original  MS.:— 

MaadOM  I  riean,  of  mighty  pith  and  force. 
And  monJ  themes  to  snine  in  a  disoouae  ; 
tluu  tired  with  these,  I  take  a  lighter  train, 
1  to  the  times,  impertinent  and  vain. 


Where  most  he  triumphs,  we  his  wants  perceive, 
And  for  his  weakness  in  his  wisdom  grieve. 
But  though  imperfect  all ;  yet  wisdom  loves 
This  seat  serene,  and  virtue's  self  approves  :— 
Here  come  the  grieved,  a  change  of  thought  to  find ; 
The  curious  here  to  feed  a  craving  mind ; 
Here  the  devout  their  peaceful  temple  choose ; 
And  here  the  poet  meets  his  £svouring  Muse.' 

With  awe,  around  these  silent  walks  I  tread ; 
These  are  the  lasting  mansions  of  the  dead : — 
^*  The    dead  I "    methinks    a   thousand   tongues 

reply; 
*<  These  are  the  tombs  of  such  as  cannot  die  I 
"  Crowned  with  eternal  £une,  they  sit  sublime, 
''  And  laugh  at  aU  the  little  strife  of  time."  i« 

Hail,  then,  immortals  I  ye  who  shine  above. 
Each,  in  his  sphere,  the  literary  Jove ; 
And  ye  the  common  people  of  these  sides, 
A  humbler  crowd  of  nameless  deities ; 
Whether  't  is  yours  to  lead  the  willing  mind 
Through  History's  maxes,  and  the  turnings  find ; 
Or,  whether  led  by  Science,  ye  retire. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd  in  the  vast  desire ; 
Whether  the  Muse  invites  you  to  her  bowers. 
And  crowns  your  placid  brows  with  living  flowers ; 
Or  godlike  Wisdom  teaches  you  to  show 
The  noblest  road  to  happiness  below ; 
Or  men  and  manners  prompt  the  easy  page 
To  mark  the  flying  follies  of  the  age : 
Whatever  good  ye  boast,  that  good  impart ; 
Inform  the  head  and  rectify  the  heart. 

Lo,  all  in  silence,  all  in  order  stand. 
And  mighty  folios  '^  first,  a  lordly  band ; 


The  tarta  whidi  wits  proTide  for  taste  deeay'd. 
And  syllabubs  by  frothy  witlings  made. 
An  easy,  idle,  thouchdeas,  graoeleas  throng. 
Pun,  Jest,  and  quibble,  epigram  and  song. 
Trifles  to  whieh  dedininc  genius  bends. 
And  steps  by  which  aspiring  wit  ascends. 

Now  sad  and  slow,  with  cautious  step  I  tread. 
And  view  around  the  venerable  dead ; 
For  where  in  all  her  walks  shall  study  seiie 
Such  monuments  of  human  state  as  these  ?J 

IS  [**  Books  are  not  abaolnteiy  dead  thinca,  but  do  contain  a 
progeny  of  life  in  them,  to  be  ss  active  as  Uiat  soul  wss  whose 
progeny  they  are ;  nay,  they  do  preeenress  in  a  vial  the  purest 
effincy  and  extraction  of  that  living  intellect  that  bred  them. 
I  know  they  are  as  lively,  and  as  vigorously  productive,  as 
those  febulous  dragon's  teeth ;  and  being  sown  up  and  down, 
may  chance  to  bring  up  armed  men.  And  yet,  on  the  other 
hand,  unless  warinen  be  used,  as  good  almost  kill  a  man  as 
kill  a  good  book :  who  kills  a  man  kills  a  reasonable  crea- 
ture, Qod's  image ;  but  he  who  destroys  a  good  book,  kills 
reason  itself,  kills  the  image  of  God,  as  it  were  in  the  eye. 
Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the  earth ;  but  a  good  book  is 
the  precious  life  blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and 
treasured  upon  purpose  to  a  life  bevond  life.  It  is  true,  no 
age  can  rertor^  a  fife,  whereof  perhaps  there  is  no  great 
loss;  and  revolution!  of  ages  do  not  oft  recover  the  loss  of 
a  rejected  truth,  for  the  « ant  of  which  whole  nations  fare 
the  worse.  We  should  be  wsry,  therefore,  what  persecution 
we  raise  against  the  living  labours  of  pubUe  men,  how  we 
spill  that  seasoned  life  of  man,  preserved  and  stored  up  in 
books ;  since  we  see  a  kind  of  homicide  may  be  thus  com- 
mitted, sometimes  a  maitvrdom  ;  and  if  it  extend  to  the 
whole  impression,  a  kind  of  massacre,  whereof  the  execution 
ends  not  in  the  slaving  of  an  elemental  life,  but  strikes  at 
the  ethereal  and  fifth  essence,  the  breadth  of  reason  itself; 
aiays  an  immortality  rather  than  a  life."— Miltow.J 

II  [•*'  No  man,'  Johnson  used  ioaay,  *ieads  long  together 
with  a  folio  on  his  table.  Books,'  aaid  he,  *that  yon  may 
earry  to  the  fire,  and  hold  readily  in  your  hand,  aie  the  BMat 
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Then  quaiiof  '*  their  well-order'd  rmnks  midntoiii, 

And  light  octavos  fill  a  tpacioos  plain : 

See  yonder,  fanged  in  more  frequented  rows, 

A  humbler  band  of  duodecimoe ; 

While  undistingoish'd  trifles  swell  the  scene, 

The  last  new  play  and  frittered  magasine. 

Thus  't  is  in  life,  where  first  the  proud,  the  great. 

In  leagued  assembly  keep  their  cumbrous  state ;  '* 

Heavy  and  huge,  they  fill  the  world  with  dread, 

Are  much  admired,  and  are  but  little  read : 

The  commons  next,  a  middle  rank,  are  found ; 

Professions  fruitful  pour  their  ofispring  round ; 

Reasoners  and  wits  are  next  their  place  allowed. 

And  last,  of  vulgar  tribes  a  countless  crowd. 

First,  let  us  view  the  form,  the  size,  the  dress ;  ^* 
For  these  the  manners,  nay  the  mind  express : 
That  weight  of  wood,  with  leathern  coat  o'^laid ; 
Those  ample  clasps,  of  solid  metal  made ; 
The  olose-press'd  leaves,  unclosed  for  many  an  age ; 
The  dull  red  edging  of  the  well-flU'd  page ; 
On  the  broad  back  the  stubborn  ridges  roU'd, 
Where  yet  the  title  stands  in  tamish'd  gold ; 
These  all  a  sage  and  laboured  work  proclaim, 
A  painftil  candidate  for  lasting  fame : 
No  idle  wit,  no  trifling  verse  can  lurk 
In  the  deep  bosom  of  that  weighty  work ; 
No  playful  thoughts  degrade  the  solemn  style. 
Nor  one  light  sentence  claims  a  transient  smile. 

Hence,  in  these  times,  untouched  the  pages  lie. 
And  slumber  out  their  immortality : 
They  had  their  day,  when,  after  all  his  toil, 
His  morning  study,  and  his  midnight  oil, 
At  length  an  author's  one  great  work  appeared. 
By  patient  hope,  and  length  of  days,  endear*d : 
Expecting  nations  hail'd  it  from  the  press ; 
Poetic  friends  prefix'd  each  kind  address ; 


QwAal  after  all.  Soch  books  form  the  maa  ot  feneral  and 
eaiy  reading.*    He  waa  a  xreat  friend  to  books  like  the  P^nch 

*  Esprits  d'un  Tel ;'  for  example  *  Beauties  of  Watts,*  &c.,  &e., 

*  at  whieh,*  said  he,  *  a  man  will  often  lode,  and  be  tempted 
to  go  on,  when  he  would  have  been  fHf  htened  at  books  of 
a  larger  site,  and  of  a  more  erudite  appearance.'  "—Haw. 

KIKS.J 

>•  [Horaee  Walpole  says,  *«  I  prefer  the  qoaxto  to  theoctavo. 
A  quarto  lies  ttte  and  open  bdbre  one :  it  is  surprising  how 
long  the  world  wae  peAered  with  unwieldy  folios.  A  F^nch- 
man  was  Mked  if  he  liked  books  in/bliof  *  No/  said  he, « I 
like  them  in /hrcta.'  **  A  quarto  is  now  condemned  as  un- 
wieldy, as  a  folio  was  when  Walpole  wrote ;  and,  if  matters  go 
on  as  they  are  at  pvenent  doing,  an  octavo  will  be,  fifty  years 
hence,  an  unmanageable  tome.j 

M  ['*  It  waa  the  literary  humour  of  a  certain  Mncenas,  who 
cheered  the  lustre  of  his  patronage  with  the  steams  of  a  sood 
dinner,  to  place  his  guests  acoor^ng  to  the  site  and  thickness 
of  the  books  they  had  printed.  At  the  head  of  the  teble  sat 
those  who  had  published  in/blio,folusimo;  next  the  authors 
in  fsorte,  then  those  in  octavo.  At  that  table  Blackmore 
would  have  had  the  precedence  of  Oray.  Addiaon,  who 
fbund  this  anecdote  in  one  of  the  Anas,  has  seised  the  idea, 
and  applied  it,  with  his  felicity  of  humour,  in  No.  M9  of 
the  Spectator."— irisaABU.j 

1«  [**  No  sooner,**  says  Boswell,  **  had  we  made  a  bow  to  Mr. 
Ounnridge,  In  his  library,  than  Johnson  ran  eagerly  to  one 
side  of  the  room,  intent  on  poring  over  the  backs  of  the  books. 
Mr.  Cambridge  politely  said,  *  It  seems  odd  that  one  Aoald 
have  such  a  desire  to  look  at  the  backs  of  books.*  Johnson, 
ever  ready  for  contest,  instantly  answered,  *  Sir,  the  reason  is 
yery  plain.  Knowledge  is  of  two  kinds.  We  know  a  sub- 
ject ourselves,  or  we  know  where  we  can  find  information 
upon  it.  When  we  Inquire  Into  any  subfect,  the  first  thing 
we  have  to  do^  is  to  know  what  books  have  trrated  of  it.    This 


Princes  and  kings  received  the  pond'root  gUt, 
And  ladies  read  the  work  they  oould  not  lift 
Fashion,  though  Folly's  child,  and  guide  of  fools, 
Rules  e*en  the  wisest,  and  in  learning  rules; 
From  crowds  and  courts  to  Wisdom's  seat  she  goes 
And  reigns  triumphant  o'er  her  mother's  fbes. 
For  lo !  these  fav'rites  of  the  ancient  mode  *^ 
Lie  all  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode.'* 

Ah !  needless  now  this  weight  of  massy  ehsin ;  'f 
Safe  in  themselves,  the  once-loved  works  resoain ; 
No  readers  now  invade  their  still  retreat, 
None  try  to  steal  them  from  their  parent-seat ; 
Like  ancient  beauties,  they  may  now  discard 
Chains,  bolts,  and  locki,  and  lie  without  a  guard. 

Our  patient  fathers  trifling  themes  laid  by. 
And  roU'd,  o'er  labour'd  works,  th'  attentive  eye : 
Page  after  page,  the  much-enduring  men 
Explored  the  deeps  and  shallows  of  the  pen ; 
Till,  every  former  note  and  comment  known, 
They  mark'd  the  spacious  margin  with  their  own ; 
Miuute  corrections  proved  their  studious  care ; 
The  little  index,  pointing,  told  us  where ; 
And  many  an  emendation  show'd  the  age 
Look'd  far  beyond  the  rubric  title-page. 

Our  nicer  palates  lighter  labours  seek, 
Cloy'd  with  a  folio- Aum^  once  a  week ; 
Bibles,  with  cuts  and  comments,  thus  go  down : 
E'en  light  Voltaire  is  nmmba'd  through  the  town 
Thus  physic  flies  abroad,  and  thus  the  law, 
From  men  of  study,  and  from  men  of  straw; 
Abstracts,  abridgments,  please  the  fickle  times. 
Pamphlets ''  and  plays,  and  politics  and  rhymes : 
But  though  to  write  be  now  a  task  of  ease. 
The  task  is  hard  by  manly  arts  to  please, 
When  all  our  wealuiess  is  exposed  to  view 
And  half  our  judges  are  our  rivals  too. 


leads  ns  to  look  at  catalogues,  and  the  backs  of  books  In  libr 
ries.'  **— CaoKxa'a  Botweii,  vol.  ill.  p.  S40.] 

u  [Original  M&:— 

Yon  folios,  once  the  darlinn  of  the  mode. 
Now  lie  neglected  like  the  Birthday  Ode ; 
There  Learning,  stnlTd  with  maxims  trite  though  sa^ 
Makes  Indigestion  yawn  at  every  page. 
Chain'd  like  Prometheus,  lo  I  the  mighty  train 
Urave  Time's  Ml  tooth,  and  live  and  die  again  ; 
And  now  the  scorn  of  men,  and  now  the  pride. 
The  aires  respect  them,  and  the  sons  deride.] 

>•  [The  flfsC  Pbet-laureate  who  expressed  his  wish  to  foret 
the  regular  production  of  an  ode  on  the  sovereign's  birthday, 
be  set  to  mcNie  and  publicly  chanted  In  the  royal  preaenoe^  w 
Robert  Southey,  appointed  to  that  office  In  181 S;  and  hfs  n 
posal  was,  without  hesitation,  agreed  to  by  Ring  Oeor^e  IV 

17  In  the  more  ancient  libraries,  works  of  value  nnd  Impi 
tance  were  fkstened  to  their  plsoes  by  a  length  of  chain  ;  a 
might  so  be  perused,  but  not  taken  away.— [**  At  the  view 
the.  Bodleian  Library,  James  the  Pint  exclaimed,  *  Wen 
not  a  king,  I  would  be  an  university  man ;  and,  if  It  wcrc^ 
tliat  I  must  be  made  a  prisoner,  I  would  have  no  other  pHj 
than  tliis  library,  and  be  chained  together  with  all  thi 
goodly  authors  1  *  In  this  exclamation,  the  king  bad  in 
mind  the  then  prevalent  custom  of  securing  hooka  by  Ihoteni 
them  to  the  shelves  by  chains,  long  enot^  to  reach  to  I 
reading*desks  under  them." — IXIsmAiLi.J 

IS  f"  From  pamphlets  may  be  learned  the  genina  of  t 
age,  the  debates  of  the  learned,  Uie  b<iP¥e$  of  govenuaenx«  • 
mistakes  of  the  couitien.  Pamphlets  furnish  benoa  wtth  t> 
airs ;  coquettes  with  their  charms.  Pamj^ets  are  aa  Okod 
ornaments  to  gentlewomen's  toilets,  as  to  gwntlemt 
pockets :  they  cany  reputation  of  wit  and  lesminc  to  all  i 
make  them  their  comf^ions ;  the  poor  find  their  aceount 
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Amid  these  worki,  on  which  the  eager  eye 
lyelights  to  fix,  or  glides  reluctant  hy, 
When  all  combined,  their  decent  pomp  display, 
Where  shall  we  first  our  early  offering  pay  ? — 

To  thee,  Divnnrv  I  to  thee,  the  light 
And  guide  of  mortals,  through  their  mental  night ; 
By  whom  we  kam  our  hopes  and  fears  to  guide ; 
To  bear  with  pain,  and  to  contend  with  pride ; 
When  grieved,  to  pray ;  when  ii^ured,  to  forgive ; 
And  with  the  world  in  charity  to  live.^* 

No^  truths  like  these  inspired  that  numerous  race. 
Whose  ^ons  labours  fill  this  ample  space ; 
But  qOMtions  nice,  where  doubt  on  doubt  arose. 
Awaked  to  war  the  long-contending  foes. 
For  dubious  meanings,  leam'd  polemics  strove, 
And  wars  on  faith  prevented  works  of  love ; 
The  brands  of  discord  fkr  around  were  hurl'd, 
And  holy  wrath  inflamed  a  sinful  world : — 
Dull  though  impatient,  peevish  though  devout. 
With  wit  disgusting,  and  despised  without ; 
SaiBta  tn  design,  in  execution  men. 
Peace  in  their  looks,  and  vengeance  in  their  pen.*^ 

Methinks  I  see,  and  sicken  at  the  sight, 
S^ts  of  spleen  from  yonder  pile  alight ; 
Spirits  who  prompted  every  damning  page, 
With  pontiff  pride  and  stiU-increasing  rage : 
Lo  1  how  they  stretch  their  gloomy  wings  around. 
And  lash  with  fUrious  strokes  the  trembling  ground ! 
They  pray,  they  fight,  they  murder,  and  they 

w«ep, — 
WotvM  in  Uieir  vengeance,  in  their  manners  sheep ; 


«an-1be«ping  and  hawking  them  t  the  rich  And  in  them  their 
tboffteit  way  to  the  aecnta  of  church  and  state,  in  ahoit,  with 
Mmphleis,  the  bookaellen  adorn  the  gai«ftv  of  diop^gaaing. 
H«M»  aeenMi  to  KTOoen,  apotheeariea,  and  chandlers,  good 
Amdtar*,  and  auppliei  to  neeeMary  retreats.  In  pamraiets, 
laigyeia  meet  with  their  chieanery,  plivsicians  with  their  cant, 
divtMs  with  their  shibboleth.  Punpblets  become  more  and 
man  dally  amoitments  to  the  curious,  idle,  and  inquisitive ; 
I— I  ma  to  galUnts  and  coquettes ;  chat  to  the  talkative ; 
td^ words  to  Informers ;  ftiel  to  the  envious ;  poison  to  the 
ntmtanatm ;  balsam  to  the  wounded ;  employment  to  the 
lasy  I  and  fkbolous  materials  to  romancers  and  novelists" — 
NTtdW  Davxss,  Jem  LibeUorum,  1716.3 

1*  r*  U  is  act  the  reading  many  books  whldi  makes  a  man 
admiB«,  bat  the  reading  a  few  m  the  best  books  often  over, 
Md  vHb  saeatSon  .*  those,  at  least,  who  are  beginning  their 
stiMltes  idiottld  follow  thto  role."— Bishop  Watsoh. 


*ir  the  reader  is  disposed  to  attend  to  the  humble  sugges- 
tkms  of  a  very  private  layman,  I  think  he  would  And  great 
sdwBlag*  la  studying  and  considering  the  following  works, 
la  the  order  in  which  they  are  arranged : — I.  The  View  of 
tW  laCtfttal  Kvidence  of  bbe  Christian  Religion,  by  Soame 
Jc«vwa.  t.  The  Evidences  of  Qiristlanity,  by  Dr.  Pkley.  3. 
Grattos  on  tlie  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion.  4.  Evidences 
oC  Natoal  and  Revealed  Religion,  bv  Dr.  Samuel  Clarke,  b, 
Udbt^a  BcMoaableneai  of  Christianity.  8.  Bishop  Hurd's 
laoodiMtion  to  the  Study  of  the  Pniphecies.  7.  Lord  Lyttel- 
totf*  DIsstrtMion  on  the  Convenion  of  St.  Pkul ;  and  8.  Dr. 
Botlera  Analogv  of  Religion.  Natural  and  Revealed,  to  tlie 
Oiwirttiibow  and  Coatse  of  Nature.  From  these  few  volumes. 
If  they  are  tfsdfed  with  care  and  an  upright  intentton,  I  think 
H  may  b*  mid,  that  *  Thev  shall  see  to  whom  He  was  not 
(hrflsee^  spoken  of;  and  tney  that  have  not  (before)  heard, 

"   "  *  "*— MATTHUt.) 


*•  [**  The  history  of  the  scholastic  philosophy  might  ftir* 
•iib  a  ^iUosophnl  writer  witli  an  inatrttctive  theme;  it 
•mmii  enter  into  the  history  of  the  human  mind,  and  All  a 
■khe  In  iMT  literary  annals ;  the  works  of  the  acholastics, 
w«h  the  eaotrevcntes  of  these  QmdiibetitMn,  would  at  onee 
teiMSiy  an  the  greatarw  and  the  littleness  of  the  human  Intel- 
lest.  _Ot  thcM  seholastie  divines,  the  most  iUostrioiu  was 
B  Aquinas,  styled  the  angelical  doctor.  Seventeen 


Too  wen  they  act  the  prophet's  fatal  part, 
Denouncing  evil  with  a  lealous  heart ; 
And  each,  like  Jonah,  is  displeased  if  God 
Repent  his  anger,  or  withhold  his  rod.*^ 

But  here  the  dormant  fhry  rests  unsought, 
And  Zeal  sleeps  soundly  by  the  foes  she  fought; 
Here  all  the  rage  of  controversy  ends, 
And  rival  lealots  rest  like  bosom-friends : 
An  Athanasian  here,  in  deep  repose, 
Sleeps  with  the  fiercest  of  his  Ariaa  foes; 
Sociniaas  here  with  Calvinists  abide. 
And  thin  partitions  angry  ehieft  divide ; 
Here  wily  Jesuits  simple  Quakers  meet, 
And  Bellarmine  has  rest  at  Luther's  feet.^ 
Great  authors,  for  the  church's  glory  fired. 
Are  for  the  church's  peace,  to  rest  retired ; 
And  close  beside,  a  mystic,  maudlin  race, 
Lie  *'  Crumbs  of  Comfort  for  the  Babes  of  Grace.'"* 

Against  her  foes  Bellgion  well  defends 
Her  sacred  truths,  but  often  fears  her  friends ; 
If  leam'd,  their  pride,  if  weak,  their  seal  she 

drcHsds, 
And  their  hearts'  weakness,  who  have  soundest 

heads: 
But  most  she  fears  the  controversial  pen, 
The  holy  strife  of  disputatious  men ;  *^ 
Who  the  blest  Gospel's  peaceful  page  explore, 
Only  to  fight  against  its  precepts  more.*' 

Near  to  these  seats  behold  yon  slender  fiwnes, 
All  closely  fiU'd  and  mark'd  with  modem  names ; 
Where  no  fair  science  ever  shows  her  face, 
Few  sparks  of  genius,  snd  no  spark  of  grace ; 


folio  volumes  not  only  testify  his  Industry,  but  even  his 
genius.  He  was  a  great  man  busied  all  hb  liiiB  with  making 
a  chsrade  of  metaphysics.  His  *  Sum  of  all  Theology,*  a  metae 
physloological  treatise,  occupies  above  1 950  folio  pages^  of  very 
close  print  in  double  columns.*'— D'IsaAxu.] 

<i  r**  And  God  saw  their  works,  that  they  turned  flrom  dicir 
evil  way ;  and  Qod  repented  of  the  evil,  that  he  had  said  that 
he  would  do  unto  them;  and  he  did  it  not.   Botitdisplei     * 


Jonah  exceedingly,  and  he  was  very  angry."— JimaA,  iU.  10.] 

a  [Original  M&:— 

Calvin  grows  gentle  In  this  ^ent  coast. 

Nor  finds  a  single  heretic  to  roost ; 

Here,  their  fleree  rage  subdued,  and  lost  Uieir  pride. 

The  Pope  and  Luther  slumber  side  by  side.] 

n  [M  How  peaceably  thev  stand  together:  Papistsand  IVo> 
testants  side  by  side  I  Their  vwy  dm*  reposee  not  more 
quietly  in  the  cemetery.  Ancient  and  modem,  Jew  and 
Oentile,  Mohammedan  and  Crusader,  French  and  English, 
Spanisfds  and  Portuguese,  Dutdi  and  BrMdlians,  flighting  their 
old  battles,  silently  now,  upon  the  same  shelf :  Femam  Lopex 
and  Pedro  de  Ayala;  John  de  Laet  and  Barlaus,  with  the 
historians  of  Joam  Femandes  Vierm :  Fox's  Martyrs  and  the 
Three  Conversione  of  Father  PkrK>ns:  Cianmer  and  Stephen 
Gardiner ;  Dominican  and  Franciscan ;  Jesuit  and  Phlkaophe ; 
Churchmen  and  Sectarians ;  Boundbeads  and  Cavaliers  T'— 
SouTHtr.] 

M  [«  Your  whole  school  Is  nothlngbnt  a  stinking  sty  of 
pigs.  Dog !  do  yon  understand  me  ?  Do  yon  understand  me, 
madman  ?  Do  yoo  understand  me,  you  great  beast  ?  "—Cal- 
vin to  LUTHKB.] 

tt  (**  These  controvenial  divines  have  changed  the  rule  of 
life  into  a  standard  of  disputation.  They  Itave  employed  the 
temple  of  the  Most  High  as  a  fendng-echool,  where  gymnastic 
exercises  are  daily  exhibited,  and  where  victory  serves  only 
to  excite  new  contests ;  slighting  the  bulwsvks  wherewith  He 
who  bestowed  religion  on  mankind  had  secured  it,  they  have 
encompassed  it  with  various  minute  outworks,  which  an 
army  of  warriors  can  with  difficulty  defend."— Sim  D.  Dal- 

BTMPLS.] 
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There  sceptics  rest,  a  still-mcreasing  throng, 
And  stretch  their  widening  wings  ten  thousand 

strong; 
Some  in  close  fight  their  dubious  claims  main- 

tidn; 
Some  skirmish  lightly,  fly,  and  fight  again  ; 
Coldly  profane,  and  impiously  gay. 
Their  end  the  same,  though  yarious  in  their  way. 

When  first  Religion  came  to  bless  the  land. 
Her  friends  were  then  a  firm  believing  band ; 
To  doubt  was  then  to  plunge  in  guilt  extreme. 
And  all  was  gospel  that  a  monk  could  dream ; 
Insulted  Reason  fled  the  groVling  soul. 
For  Fear  to  guide,  and  visions  to  control : 
But  now,  when  Reason  has  assumed  her  throne, 
She,  in  her  turn,  demands  to  reign  alone ; 
Rejecting  all  that  lies  beyond  her  view, 
And,  being  judge,  will  be  a  witness  too : 
Insulted  Faith  &en  leaves  the  doubtful  mind, 
To  seek  for  truth,  without  a  power  to  find : 
Ah !  when  will  both  in  friendly  beams  unite. 
And  pour  on  erring  man  resistless  light  ? 

Next  to  the  seats,  well  stored  with  works  divine. 
An  ample  space,  PHUiOSOPHT  !  is  thine ;  ** 
Our  reason's  guide,  by  whose  assisting  light 
We  trace  the  moral  bounds  of  wrong  and  right ; 
Our  guide  through  nature,  from  the  sterile  clay. 
To  the  bright  orbs  of  yon  celestial  way  ! 
*T  is  thine,  the  great,  the  golden  chain  to  trace. 
Which  runs  through  all,  connecting  race  with  race ; 
Save  where  those  pussUng,  stubbOTn  links  remain, 
Which  thy  inferior  light  pursues  in  vain : — 


M  [The  edition  of  1781  rewlt  •■  fbllowB>- 

To  the^  PaiLotopHT !  to  thee,  the  light, 

Hie  coideof  moctala  throo^  their  mental  night, 

1^  wnom  the  world  in  all  iti  ▼iewi  it  ihowrn. 

Our  gaide  thxoogh  Natore't  worlu,  and  in  oar  own 

Who  place  in  oraer  Being*!  wondroos  chain. 

Save  where  thoM  putslinff,  stnbborn  link*  remain. 

By  art  divine  involTed,  wnich  man  can  ne'er  explain. 

Hieae  are  thy  Tolumea :  and  in  theae  we  loolc, 
Aa  abitraeta  drawn  from  Natore'a  larger  book ; 
Here  Ant  deaerlbed  the  hamble  glebe  appeara, 
Uneonadoua  of  the  gandy  robe  it  wean. 
AU  that  the  eaith'a  profonnd  receaMi  hide. 
And  all  that  roll  beneath  the  laging  tide ; 
The  aollen  gem  that  yet  disdains  to  shine. 
And  all  the  ductile  matter  of  the  mine. 

Next  to  the  vegetable  tribes  they  lesd, 
WhflM  frnitfhl  beds  o'er  erenr  balmy  mead 
Teem  with  new  life ;  and  hills,  and  vales,  and  groves, 
Feed  tlie  still  flame,  and  nnrse  the  silent  loves: 
Which,  when  the  Sprins  caUs  forth  their  genial  power, 
SweU  with  the  seed,  and  flourish  in  the  flower : 
There,*  with  the  hiuband<«laves,  in  royal  pride, 
Qoeena,  lilce  the  Amaaons  of  old,  reside ; 
There,  like  the  Tkirk,  the  lordly  husband  lives. 
And  Joy  to  all  the  gay  seraglio  gives ; 
Tbere,t  in  the  secret  chambers,  veil'd  from  sight, 
A  bashftil  tribe  in  hidden  flames  delight ; 
There,!  in  the  open  day,  and  gaily  deck'd. 
The  bolder  brides  their  distant  lords  expect ; 
Who  with  the  wings  of  love  instinctive  rise. 
And  on  proUfle  winds  each  ardent  bridegroom  flies. 

Next  are  that  tribe  whom  life  and  sense  inibrm. 
The  torpid  beetle,  and  the  shrinking  worm ; 
And  insects,  proud  to  spread  their  MUiant  wing. 
To  eateh  the  liostering  sunbeams  of  the  spring ; 


*  Alludiag  to  the  sexual  system  of  Linnaus. 
f  The  class  cryptogamia.  %  The  elaa  dioKia. 


How  vice  and  virtue  in  the  soul  contend ; 
How  widely  differ,  yet  how  nearly  blend ; 
What  various  passions  war  on  either  part, 
And  now  confirm,  now  melt  the  yieldhig  heart : 
How  Fancy  loves  around  the  world  to  stray, 
While  Judgment  slowly  picks  his  sober  way ; 
The  stores  of  m<«mory,  and  the  flights  lablime 
Of  genius,  bound  by  neither  space  nor  time  ;— 
All  these  divine  Philosophy  explores, 
Till,  lost  in  awe,  she  wonders  and  adores. 

From  these,  descending  to  the  earth,  she  tarns, 
And  matter,  in  its  various  form,  discerns  *, 
She  parts  the  beamy  light  with  skill  profound. 
Metes  the  thin  air,  and  weighs  the  flying  sound ; 
'T  is  hers  the  lightning  from  the  clouds  to  call. 
And  teach  the  fiery  mischief  where  to  fiUl.^ 

Tet  more  her  volumes  teach, — on  these  we  k>ok 
As  abstracts  drawn  from  Nature's  larger  book : 
Here,  first  described,  the  torpid  earth  appears, 
And  next,  the  vegetable  robe  it  wears ; 
Where  flow*ry  tribes,  in  valleys,  fields,  end  groves. 
Nurse  the  still  flame,  and  feed  the  silent  loves ; 
Loves,  where  no  grief,   nor  joy,  nor  bliss,  nor 

pain, 
Warm  the  glad  heart  or  vex  the  labouring  brsln ; 
But  as  the  green  blood  moves  along  the  blade. 
The  bed  of  Flora  on  the  branch  is  made ; 
Where,  without  passion,  love  instinctive  lives. 
And  gives  new  life,  unconscious  that  it  gives.** 
Advancing'still  in  Nature's  mase,  we  trace, 
In  dens«and  burning  plains,  her  savage  race ; 
Wkh  those  tame  tribes  who  on  their  lord  attend, 
And  fiiAi,  in  man,  a  master  and  a  friend  ; 


That  feathered  race,  which  late  from  winter  fled. 
To  dream  a  half-existence  with  the  dead : 
Who  now,  retttrning  from  their  six  montns*  sleep. 
Dip  their  black  pinions  in  the  slumbering  deep ; 
Where,  flwling  lifb  from  stronger  beanM  oifday. 
The  scaly  myriads  of  the  ocean  play. 

Then  led  by  Ait  through  Nature's  mna  we  tace 
The  sullen  jM»ple  of  the  savaxe  race ; 
And  see  a  favourite  tribe  mankind  attend. 
And  in  the  fliwning  follower  And  the  friend : 
Man  crowns  the  scene.  See.} 

V  [X  Dr.  Fhmklin  wss  the  flrrt  who  fbood  out  tb 
lightning  consisted  of  electric  matter.  This  great  dbeovei 
tausht  us  to  defend  houses  and  ships  and  tempos  ttmn  ligt 
ning ;  and  also  to  understand,  that  people  are  alwnys  perfrct 
safe  in  a  room  during  a  thunder-storm,  If  they  keep  them«eU 
at  three  or  four  feet  distance  from  the  walls.**— Daswik.] 

»  [Dr.  Darwin's  imiution  of  Mr.  Oabbe,  in  hSe  Buta 
Oardem,  published  in  179S,  is  obvious  :— 

**  Descend,  ye  hovering  Sylphs  I  aerial  ehoiis. 
And  sweep  with  little  hands  >our  silver  lyres  ; 
With  fidry  footsteps  print  your  gr««y  rings. 
Ye  Gnomes  I  aocordant  to  the  Unkling  strings. 
While,  in  sod  notes,  I  tune  to  oaten  reed 
Gay  hopes,  and  amorous  sorrows  of  the  mead. 
From  giant  oalu,  that  wave  their  branchea  d»rk. 
To  the  dwarf  moss,  that  dings  upon  their  bnrk  ; 
What  beaux  and  beauties  crowd  Uie  gaudy  grovm. 
And  woo  and  win  their  vegetable  loves : 
How  snowdrops  cold,  and  blue-eyed  harebeUa  l>l«*nil 
Their  tender  tears,  as  o'er  the  stream  they  bend  ; 
The  lovesick  violet,  and  the  primrose  pale» 
Bow  their  sweet  heads,  and  whispw  to  th»  gale  ; 
With  secret  sighs  the  virgin  lily  droopa. 
And  jealous  cowslips  hani;  their  tawny  oape  ; 
How  the  young  rose,  in  beauty's  dtmaak  pride* 
Drinka  the  warm  blushes  of  his  faMhlbl  brtd«  : 
With  boney'd  lips  enamoured  woodUnaa  mewt ; 
Clasp  with  fond  arms,  and  mix  tlieiHdssaa  nwevt.*] 
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Ktn  ^  crowns  the  scene,  a  world  of  wonders  new, 
A  moral  world,  that  well  demands  oar  view. 

This  world  is  here ;  for,  of  more  lofty  kind. 
These  neighbouring  Tolumes  reason  on  the  mind  ; 
They  paint  the  state  of  man  ere  yet  endued 
With  knowledge ; — man,  poor,  ignorant,  and  rade ; 
Then,  as  his  state  improves,  their  pages  swell. 
And  all  its  cares,  and  all  its  comforts,  tell : 
Here  we  behold  how  iaexperience  buys, 
At  little  price,  the  wisdom  of  the  wise ; 
Without  the  troubles  of  an  active  state. 
Without  the  cares  and  dangers  of  the  great, 
Without  ihe  miseries  of  the  poor,  we  know 
What  wisdom,  wealth,  and  poverty  bestow ; 
We  see  how  reason  cahns  the  raging  mind. 
And  how  contending  passions  urge  mankind : 
Some,  won  by  virtue,  glow  with  sacred  fire  ; 
Some,  lured  by  vice,  indulge  the  low  desire ; 
Whilst  others,  won  by  either,  now  pursue 
The  guilty  chase,  now  keep  the  good  in  view ; 
Tor  ever  wretched,  with  themselves  at  strife, 
They  lead  a  puasled,  vex'd,  uncertain  life ; 
For  tnukslent  vice  bequeaths  a  lingering  pain. 
Which  transient  virtue  seeks  to  cure  in  vain. 

Whilst  thus  engaged,  high  views  enlarge  the  soul, 
Kew  interests  draw,  new  principles  control : 
Kor  thus  the  soul  alone  resigns  her  grief. 
Bat  here  the  tortured  body  finds  reUef ; 
for  see  where  yonder  sage  Arachn^  shapes 
Her  subtile  gin,  that  not  a  fly  escapes  1 
There  Phtsic  fills  the  space,  and  far  around, 
Pile  aboTe  pile  her  learned  works  abound : 
Gtorioas  their  aim — ^to  ease  the  labouring  heart ; 
To  war  with  death,  and  stop  his  flying  dart ; 
To  trace  the  source  whence  the  fierce   contest 

And  Hfe^s  short  lease  on  easier  terms  renew ; 


^  P*  It  WW  from  oot  thn  rind  of  one  apple  tasted,  that  the 
ICDaviedfe  of  food  and  eril,  aa  two  twina  cleaving  together, 
ieraad  fbrfh  into  the  world.  And  perhaps,  tliia  is  that  doom 
wA  Adam  fell  into  of  knowing  good  and  evil,  that  ia,  of 
kiMWiUm  good  by  evil.  As,  therefore,  the  state  of  man  now 
^  >whet  wisdom  tmn  there  be  to  choose,  what  continence  to 


ferbear,  without  the  knowledge  of  evil  ?  He  that  can  appre- 
bead  and  eenaider  vice  with  all  hex  baits  aud  seeming  plea- 
ana,  and  yet  absUla,  and  yet  diatingnish,  and  yet  pniferthat 
wUdi  te  tniy  better,  he  is  the  true  warfaring 'Christian.  I 
saajua  pmlae  a  Ibgttive  and  cloistered  virtue  unexercised  and 
tahtcatliad,  that  never  sallies  out  and  sees  her  adversary,  but 
rfiaka  o«t  of  the  race,  where  that  immortal  earland  is  to  be 
tan  Ibr,  not  without  dust  and  heat.  Assuredly  we  bring  not 
taaeccnea  Into  the  world ;  we  bring  impurity  much  rather: 
tfaa  Wfaldi  poriflea  tts  is  trial,  and  tnal  is  by  what  is  contrary. 
That  vistue,  thenlbre,  which  is  but  a  youngling  in  the  con- 
Isaiiditimi  0f  evil,  and  knows  not  the  utmost  Uiat  i 


vice  pro- 

ta  hcf  followers,  and  rejects  it,  is  but  a  blank  virtue,  not 
a  van  \  her  whiteness  is  but  an  ezcremenUd  whiteness : 
wbtdk  waa  the  reason  why  our  sage  and  serioos  poet  Spenser 
(whom  I  dare  be  known  to  think  a  better  teacher  than  Scotus 
as  Aqolaaa),  describing  true  temperance  under  the  person  of 
Gaioo,  beings  him  in  with  his  mimer  through  the  cave  of 
SCammaa  and  the  bower  of  earthly  bluv,  that  he  might  see 
nd  ksow,  and  ret  abstain.  Since,  therefore,  the  knowledge 
aed  mamj  of  vice  is  in  this  world  so  neoessary  to  the  eonstitut- 
lag  «f  boflian  viitue,  and  the  scanning  of  erroor  to  the  conflr- 
laatJao  at  cnith,  how  can  we  mwe  safely,  and  with  less  dan- 
na«  SDOBt  into  tiie  regions  of  sin  and  (klsity,  than  by  read- 
Sag  all  manner  of  txartatea,  and  hearing  all  manner.*'— Mil- 
t»«.l 

**  (3)r  IlrsKry  Hdfonl,  In  the  **  Eany  on  the  Influence  of 
en  the  Mind,"  has  the  following  atrikinr  passages  on 
to  be  observed  by  a  physician,  in  with- 


iIm  eaodncS  peo] 


ncS  psopcri 
mmaSubg 


hia  patieat  aoqnaintea  with,  his  opinion 


To  oahn  the  phrensy  of  the  burning  brain  ; 

To  heal  the  tortures  of  imploring  pain ; 

Or,  when  more  powerful  ills  all  efforts  brare, 

To  ease  the  victim  no  device  can  save. 

And  smooth  the  stormy  passage  to  the  grave  ."^ 

But  man,   who  knows  no  good  unmix'd  and 
pure. 
Oft  finds  a  poison  where  he  sought  a  cure ; 
For  grave  deceivers  lodge  their  labours  here, 
And  cloud  the  science  they  pretend  to  clear ; 
Scourges  for  sin,  the  solemn  tribe  are  sent ; 
Like  fire  and  storms,  they  call  us  to  repent ; 
But  storms  subside,  and  fires  forget  to  rage. 
T^$e  are  eternal  scourges  of  the  age : 
'T  is  not  enough  that  each  terrific  hand 
Spreads  desolation  round  a  guilty  land ; 
But  trained  to  ill,  and  hardened  by  its  crimes, 
Their  pen  relentless  kills  through  fiiture  times. 

Say,  ye,  who  search  these  records  of  the  dead — 
Who  read  huge  works,  to  boast  what  ye  have  read ; 
Can  all  the  real  knowledge  ye  possess. 
Or  those — if  such  there  are — ^who  more   than 

guess. 
Atone  for  each  impostor's  wild  mistakes, 
Ajid  mend  the  blunders  pride  or  folly  makes  ? 

What  thought  so  wild,  what  airy  dream  so  light. 
That  will  not  prompt  a  theorist  to  write  ? 
What  art  so  prevalent,  what  proof  so  strong. 
That  will  convince  him  his  attempt  is  wrong  ? 
One  in  the  solids  finds  each  lurking  ill, 
Nor  grants  the  passive  fluids  power  to  kill ; 
A  learned  friend  some  subtler  reason  brings. 
Absolves  the  channeb,  but  condemns  their  springs ; 
The  subtile  nerves,  that  shun  the  doctor's  eye. 
Escape  no  more  his  subtler  theory ; 
The  vital  heat,  that  warms  the  labouring  heart, 
Lends  a  fair  system  to  these  sons  of  art ; 


of  the  probable  iasne  of  a  malady  manifesdng  mortal  aymp- 
toma : — **  I  own,  I  think  it  my  flnt  duty  to  protract  his  life 
by  all  practicable  means,  and  to  interpose  myself  between  him 
and  every  thing  which  nuy  possibly  aggravate  his  danser. 
And  unless  I  shall  have  found  him  avene  from  doing  what 
waa  neoessary  in  aid  of  my  remediea,  from  a  want  of  a  proper 
sense  of  his  perilous  situation,  I  forbear  to  step  out  of  the 
bounds  of  my  province,  in  order  to  olTer  any  advice  which  is 
not  necessary  to  promote  his  cure.  At  the  same  time,  1  think 
it  indispensable  to  let  his  friends  know  the  danger  othU 
case,  the  instant  I  discover  it.  An  arrangement  of  hw  worldly 
lUSairs,  in  which  the  comfort  or  nnhapplness  of  those  who  are 
to  come  after  him  ia  involved,  mav  be  necessarv ;  and  a  sus- 
gestion  of  his  danger,  by  which  the  accomplisnlaent  of  th» 
object  is  to  be  obtained,  naturally  induoea  a  contemplation  of 
hia  more  Inoportant  spiritual  ooncems.  If  friends  can  do 
their  good  ofifcea  at  a  proper  time,  and  under  the  suggestion 
of  the  physician,  it  is  or  better  that  they  should  undertake 
them,  than  the  medical  adviser.  But  friends  may  be  absent, 
and  nobody  near  the  patient,  in  his  eztremitv,  of  sufficient 
influence  or  pretension  to  inform  him  of  his  oangerous  con- 
dition ;  and  surely  it  ia  lamentable  to  think  that  any  human 
being  ahould  leave  the  world  unprepared  to  meet  hia  Creator. 
Batmrr  than  so,  1  have  departed  from  my  strict  professional 
duty,  done  that  which  I  would  have  done  by  myaelf,  and 
apprised  my  patient  of  the  great  chanse  he  was  about  to 

andergo Lord  Bacon  encourages  pnyslclana  to  make  it  a 

part  of  their  art  to  smooth  the  bed  of  death,  and  to  render  the 
departure  frt>m  life  easy,  placid,  and  gentle.  Thia  doctrineu  so 
aec«nrdant  with  the  best  principles  of  our  nature,  commended 
not  only  by  the  wisdom  of  this  consummate  philosopher,  bat 
also  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  most  Judicious  and  eon- 
adentious  physicians  of  modem  times— the  late  Dr.  Hebaiden 
— was  practised  with  such  happy  soeeess  in  the  case  of  oar  late 
lamented  sovereign  (George  tae  Fourth),  that  at  the  elosa  of 
hia  painAil  disease  *  non  tam  mori  videretar  (aa  waa  said  ot  m 
BoBoan  emperor),  quam  dnld  et  alto  sopoie  ezdpL'  "^ 
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Th«  vital  air,  a  pore  and  subtile  stream, 
Serves  a  foundation  for  an  airy  scheme. 
Assists  the  doctor,  and  supports  his  dream. 
Some  have  their  fkvourite  ills,  and  each  disease 
U  hot  a  younger  branch  that  kills  from  these ; 
One  to  the  gout  contracts  all  human  pain ; 
He  views  it  raging  in  the  frantio  brain ; 
Finds  it  in  fevers  all  his  efforts  mar. 
And  sees  it  lurking  in  the  cold  catarrh : 
Bilious  by  some,  by  others  nervous  seen. 
Rage  the  fiemtastio  demons  of  the  spleen ; 
And  every  symptom  of  the  strange  disease 
With  every  system  of  the  sage  agrees. 

Ye  frigid  tribe,  on  whom  I  wasted  long 
The  tedious  hours,  and  ne'er  indulged  in  song; '* 
Te  first  seducers  of  my  easy  heart, 
Who  promised  knowledge  ye  could  not  impart ; 
Te  diUl  deluders,  truth's  destructive  foes ; 
Te  sons  of  fiction,  clad  in  stupid  prose ; 
Te  treacherous  leaders,  who,  yourselves  in  doubt. 
Light  up  false  fires,  and  send  us  far  about  ;^ 
Still  may  yon  spider  round  your  pages  spin, 
Subtile  and  slow,  her  emblematic  gin  I 
Buried  in  dust  and  lost  in  silence,  dwell. 
Most  potent,  grave,  and  reverend  friendi — tut- 
well  I" 

Near  these,  and  where  the  setting  sun  displays, 
Through  the  dim  window,  his  departing  rays. 
And  gilds  yon  columns,  there,  on  either  side, 
The  huge  Abridgments  of  the  Law  abide ;  "* 
Fruitful  as  vice  the  dread  correctors  stand. 
And  spread  their  guardian  terrors  round  the  land ; 
Tet,  as  the  best  that  human  care  can  do. 
Is  mix'd  with  error,  oft  with  evil  too, 
Sldird  in  deceit,  and  practised  to  evade, 
Knaves  stand  secure,  for  whom  these  laws  were 

made, 
And  justice  vainly  each  expedient  tries. 
While  art  eludes  it,  or  while  power  defies. 
^  Ah  1  happy  age,"  the  youthful  poet  sings,** 
'*  When  the  fr«e  nations  knew  not  laws  nor  kings ; 


"  [**  The  time  had  come,  when  Mr.  Crabbe  wu  told,  and 
believed,  that  he  had  mote  important  concema  to  ennge  him 
than  verae ;  and  therefore,  fbr  tome  yean,  though  he  occap 
rionally  found  time  to  write  lines  upon  *  Mira'a  Birthday '  and 
*  Silvia's  Lapdoff,'  though  he  oompoecd  enigmas  and  solved 
rebuses,  he  had  some  degree  of  forbearance,  and  did  not 
bdieve  that  the  knowledge  of  diseases,  and  the  seienees  of 
anatomv  and  physiology,  were  to  be  acquired  by  the  perusal 
of  Pope  a  Homer,  a  Dictionary  of  Rhymes,  and  a  Tresose  on 
the  Art  of  Poetry."— See  ami^  p.  9.] 

M  [•*  About  the  end  of  the  year  1 T79,  Mr.  Crabbe,  after  aa  ftill 
and  perfect  a  survey  of  the  good  and  evil  before  him  as  his  pn- 
ladioBS, inclinations,  and  little  knowledge  of  the  world  enabled 
nlm  to  take,  Hnally  resolved  to  abandon  his  profession.  His 
health  was  not  robust,  his  spirits  were  not  equal ;  assistance 
he  could  expect  none,  and  lie  was  not  so  sanguine  as  to 
believe  be  could  do  without  it.  Witli  the  best  venes  he  could 
write,  and  with  very  little  more,  he  quitted  the  place  of  his 
birth  ;  not  without  the  mort  serious  apprehensions  of  the  con- 
sequence  of  such  a  step, — apprehensions  which  were  con* 
qnered,  and  barely  conquered,  by  the  more  certain  evil  of  tibe 
prospect  before  him,  should  he  remain  where  he  was."  Sec 
(mtS,  p.  19.] 

**  [^'Who  are  they,  whoae  unadorned  raiment  bespeaks 
tiidr  Inward  simplicity?  These  are  law-books,  statutes,  and 
commentaries  on  statutes— whom  sU  men  must  obey,  and 
yet  fbw  oalv  can  purchase.  Like  the  Sphynx  in  anaqnity. 
they  speak  in  enigmas,  and  yet  devour  the  unhappy  wretches 


"  When  all  were  blest  to  share  a  common  store, 
'*  And  none  were  proud  of  wealth,  for  none  were 

poor; 
'*  No  wars  nor  tumults  vez'd  eaeh  still  domsiSt 
"  No  thirst  of  empire,  no  desire  of  gain ; 
**  No  proud  great  man,  nor  one  who  would  be  great, 
^*  Drove  modest  merit  from  its  proper  state; 
'*  Nor  into  distant  climes  would  Avarice  rosm, 
"  To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home : 
"  Bound  by  no  ties  which  kept  the  soul  hi  awe, 
"  They  dwelt  at  liberty,  and  love  was  law  I  *' 

"  Mistaken  youth  I  each  nation  first  was  rode, 
"  Each  man  a  cheerless  son  of  solitude, 
"  To  whom  no  Joys  of  social  life  were  known, 
'*  None  felt  a  care  that  was  not  all  his  own ; 
"  Or  in  some  languid  clime  his  abject  soul 
"  Bow'd  to  a  UtUe  tyrant's  stem  control; 
"  A  slave,  with  slaves  his  monarch's  throne  he  raised, 
*'  And  in  rude  song  his  ruder  Idol  praised ; 
"  The  meaner  cares  of  life  were  all  he  knew ; 
"  Bounded  his  pleasures,  and  his  wishes  few; 
'*  But  when  by  slow  degrees  the  Arts  arose, 
**  And  Science  waken'd  from  her  long  repose ; 
**  When  Commerce,  rising  fttmi  the  bed  of  ease, 
**  Ran  round  the  land,  and  pointed  to  the  seas ; 
'*  When  Emulation,  bom  with  Jealous  eye, . 
^*  And  Avarice,  lent  their  spurs  to  industry ; 
'*  Then  one  by  one  the  nimierous  laws  were  made, 
^*  Those  to  control,  and  these  to  succour  trade ; 
**  To  curb  the  insolence  of  rude  command, 
"  To  snatch  the  victim  from  the  usurer's  hand ; 
*'  To  awe  the  bold,  to  yield  the  wrong'd  redress, 
**  And  feed  the  poor  with  Luxury's  excess."  ** 
Like  some  vast  fiood,  unbounded,  fierce,   and 

strong, 
His  nature  leads  ungovem'd  man  along ; 
Like  mighty  bulwarks  made  to  stem  that  tide, 
The  laws  are  form'd,  and  placed  on  ev'ry  side ; 
Whene'er  it  breaks  the  bounds  by  these  decreed. 
New  statutes  rise,  and  stronger  laws  succeed ; 
More  and  more  gentle  grows  the  dying  stream. 
More  and  more  strong  the  rising  bulwarks  seem ; 


who  comprehend  them  not  Behold,  fbr  our  comtoKU  *  Ax 
Abridgment  of  Law  and  Equity  I'  It  consists  not  <^i  maa^ 
volumes ;  it  extends  only  to  twenty-two  folios ;  yet  aa  »  fpvi 
thin  cakes  may  contain  the  whole  nutritive  annetanoa  of  i 
stalled  ox,  so  may  this  compendium  contain  tha  naarinfia 

Kvy  ofinany  a  report  and  adjudged  case.  The  aagea  of  tbi 
'  recommend  this  Abridgment  to  our  perusal.  Lei  as 
with  all  thankAalnesa  of  heart,  receive  their  oonnael.  Moeh  ar 
we  beholden  to  phvsicians,  who  only  preoeribe  the  back  of  tli 

aninouina,  when  tney  might  oblige  their  patients  to  awmlloi 
le  whole  tree  I*'— Sir  D.  Dalxyiiplk.] 

•«  [The  original  MS.,  In  place  of  the  next  linear  xeada  :— 
*'  Ah  I  happy  age,*'  the  yoothftU  poet  eriaa, 
**  Ere  laws  arose— ere  tyrants  bade  them  rise : 
No  land-marks  then  the  happy  swain  beheld. 
Nor  lords  walk'd  proudly  o'er  the  fbrrow'd  ttcld  ; 
Nor  through  distorted  ways  did  Avarice  roam. 
To  fetch  delights  for  Luxury  at  home : 
But  mutual  joy  the  Mends  of  Nature  proved. 
And  swains  were  faithful  to  the  nymphs  they  1oT«d.** 

**  Mistaken  bards  I  all  nations  ftrvt  weie  rude  ; 
Man  I  proud,  unsocial,  prone  to  solitude, 
O'er  hills,  or  vales,  or  floods,  was  fond  to  roam — 
The  mead  his  garden,  and  the  rook  hia  h<nne  ; 
For  flying  prey  he  aearch'd  a  savage  coast — 
Want  was  bis  spur,  and  liberty  his  boast.**J 

>  [See  BUckstone's  Commentaries,  i.  131, 359  ;  iTv  433^ 
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Tin,  Hke  a  miner  working  rare  and  slow, 

Lanzy  oreepe  on,  and  rnini  all  below ; 

The  bacia  tinks,  the  ample  piles  deoay ; 

The  stately  fkbrlo  shakes  and  falls  away ; 

Pkimeval  want  and  ignorance  come  on, 

But  Freedom,  that  exalts  the  savage  state,  is  gone."* 

Next,  HnroBT  ranks ; — there  full  in  front  she  lies, 
And  every  nation  her  dread  tale  rapplies ; 
Yet  History  has  her  doubts,  and  every  age 
With  sceptic  queries  marks  the  passing  page ; 
Beeords  of  old  nor  later  date  are  clear. 
Too  distant  those,  and  these  are  placed  too  near ; 
There  time  conceals  the  objects  from  our  view. 
Hers  our  own  passions  and  a  writer's  too :  '^ 
Tet,  in  these  volumes,  see  how  states  arose ! 
Oiiurded  by  virtue  from  surrounding  foes ; 
llieir  virtue  lost,  and  of  their  triumphs  vain, 
Lo !  how  they  sunk  to  slavery  again  I 
Satiate  with  power,  of  fame  and  wealth  possessed, 
A  nation  grows  too  glorious  to  be  blest ; 
Cootpieuons  made,  die  stands  the  mark  of  all, 
And  liMS  join  foes  to  triumph  in  her  fall. 

Thos  speaks  the  page  that  paints  ambition's  race, 
The  monarch's  pride,  his  glory ,^  his  disgrace ; 
The  lieadkmg  course,  that  madd'ning  heroes  run, 
How  soon  triumphant,  and  how  soon  undone ; 
How  staves,  tum'd  tyrants,  offer  crowns  to  sale. 
And  each  fall'n  nation's  melancholy  tale."* 

Lot  where  of  late  the  Book  of  Martyrs  stood, 
Old  ploos  tracts,  and  Bibles  bound  in  wood ; 
Tbare,  suoh  the  taste  of  our  degenerate  age. 
Stand  the  profiuie  delusions  of  the  Stage  : 
Tet  virtue  owns  the  Tbaoio  Muse  a  friend, 
Fable  her  means,  morality  her  end ;  ^ 
For  this  she  rules  all  passions  in  their  turns. 
And  now  the  bosom  bleeds,  and  now  it  bums ; 


[ *"plory  Umf  has  made  the  Mgei  nnile ; 

*T  ii  •OOMthlDg,  nnthing .  words,  il  lusion,  wind — 
Dtpcnding  mon  upon  the  hbtorUn's  itvie. 

Than  on  the  name  a  nonon  leaves  befiind  : 
Trov  owes  to  Homer  wnat  whist  owes  to  Hoyle : 

Tne  piteent  eeatory  was  urowlng  blind 
To  the  sreat  BCarlborough's  skill  In  giving  knocks. 
Until  his  late  Life  by  Archdeacon  Coze."— Btsok.j 


*  [See  Montesqnien's  Esprit  dee  Lois,  liv.  xxU .  ch.  29.] 

*'  [**  Malbeoreox  sort  de  I'hlatoire  f  Les  spcetatenxa  sent 
tim  pew  InstruttB,  et  les  aeteun  trop  intircsses  poorque  noos 
puMsioiie  eompter  anr  lea  redts  des  tins  oa  des  autrcs  t"— 

GtVMV.] 


,  more  from  htstorical  ignorance  than 

le,  the  sam  and  substance  of  hlstoxiral 

tiail  porposai  consists  In  certain  general 

I  be  who  understands  those  principles,  and 

t  of  their  importance,  has  always,  in  the  darkest 

,  •  star  la  sight  by  which  he  may  direct  his 

r— BoOTMlY.j 

**  [**  Ttrafedies,  as  they  are  now  made,  are  good,  Instmc- 
ttn^  Moeal  eemons  enough:  and  it  would  be  a  fault  not  to  be 
fktmmA  with  good  things.  There  I  lesni  seveml  gr«it  truths  : 
as  that  ft  ie  impossible  to  see  into  the  waya  of  ftiturity ;  that 
faatah—nt  aiways  sttends  the  villain  ;  that  love  is  the  fond 
mtthtt  ef  the  homaa  breast ;  that  we  sltould  not  resist 
nasi  I  en's  wfU,  Ibr  In  resisting  Heaven's  will.  Heaven's  will  is 
■rilAsd  s  vl0i  aevenl  other  sentiments  eaually  new,  delicate, 
MdaBfluag.    Bviryoew  tragedy,  tbereme,  I  goto  aee;  for 


Pity  with  weeping  eye  surveys  her  bowl. 

Her  anger  swells,  her  terror  chills  the  soul ; 

She  mi&es  the  vile  to  virtue  yield  applause. 

And  own  her  sceptre  while  they  break  her  laws ;  *^ 

For  vice  in  others  is  abhorr'd  of  all. 

And  villains  teiumph  when  the  worthless  fall. 

Not  thus  her  sister  Comedy  prevails, 
Who  shoots  at  Folly,  for  her  arrow  fails ; 
Folly,  by  Dullness  arm'd,  eludes  the  wound, 
And  harmless  sees  the  feather'd  shafts  reboimd ; 
Unhurt  she  stands,  applauds  the  archer's  skill, 
Lau^  at  her  malice,  and  is  Folly  still. 
Tet  well  the  Muse  portrays,  in  fancied  scenes, 
What  pride  will  stoop  to,  what  profession  means; 
How  formal  fools  the  farce  of  state  applaud ; 
How  caution  watches  at  the  lips  of  ffaud ; 
The  wordy  variance  of  domestic  life ; 
The  tyrant  husband,  the  retorting  wife ; 
The  snares  for  innocence,  the  lie  of  trade. 
And  the  smooth  tongue's  habitual  masquerade.^ 

With  her  the  Virtues  too  obtain  a  place. 
Each  gentle  passion,  each  becoming  grace ; 
The  social  Joy  in  life's  securer  road. 
Its  easy  pleasure,  its  substantial  good ; 
The  happy  thought  that  conscious  virtue  gives. 
And  all  that  ought  to  live,  and  all  that  lives. 

But  who  are  these  ?  Methinks  a  noble  mien 
And  awfhl  grandeur  in  their  form  are  seen. 
Now  in  disgrace :  what  though  by  time  is  spread 
Polluting  dust  o'er  every  reverend  head ; 
What  though  beneath  yon  gilded  tribe  they  lie, 
And  dull  observers  pass  insulting  by : 
Forbid  it  shame,  forbid  it  decent  awe, 
What  seems  so  grave,  should  no  attention  draw  I 
Come,  let  ns  then  with  reverend  step  advance. 
And  greet — the  ancient  worthies  of  Romaitce.^ 


reflections  of  this  nature  make  a  toleiable  harmonv,  when 
mixed  up  with  a  proper  quintity  of  drum,  trumpet,  thunder, 
lightning,  or  the  seene^ifter's  whistle." — Ooldsmith.] 

41  [*•  For  this  the  Tragic  Muse  first  trod  the  stage, 
Commaading  tean  to  stream  through  every  age ; 
Tyrants  no  more  their  savage  nature  kept. 
And  foes  to  viitoe  wonder'd  now  they  wept." — Pops.] 

«  [••  The  days  of  Comedy  sre  gone,  alaa  I 
I  WhenCongreve'sfoolcould  vie  with  Molly's  6fte; 

Society  is  smooth'd  to  tliat  exeen. 
That  manners  hsrdly  differ  more  than  dreas."~BTB0K.] 

I      **  [••  In  the  view  uken  bv  llurd,  Percy,  and  other   older 

:  authoritiea  of  the  origin  and  history  of  romantic  fiction,  their 

attentiona  were  so  exclusively  fixed  upon  the  romance  of 

I  chivalry  alone,  that  they  aeem  to  have  forsotten  that,  how* 

j  ever  interesting  and  peculiar,  it  formed  only  one  apecies  of 

I  a  very  numerous   and  extensive  genua.      The  |wogiess  of 

romance,  in  fkct,  keeps  pace  with  that  of  society,  which  cannot 

I  long  exist,  even  in  the  simplest  state,  without  fxhibiting  some 

I  specimens  of  this  attractive  style  of  composition.    It  is  not 

meant,  by  thla  assertion,  that  in  early  ages  snch  narratives 

were  invented  in  the  character  of  mere  fictions,  devised  to 

pass  away  the  leiaure  of  thoM  who  have  time  enough  to  read 

and  attend  to  them.     On  the  contrary,  romance  and  real 

history  have  the  same  common  oriffio.    It  is  the  aim  of  the 

former  to  naalntain  as  long  as  poaible  the  mask  of  veracity ; 

arui,  indeed,  the  traditional  memorials  of  all  eariier  ages  jpar- 

take  in  auch  a  varied  and  doubtful  degree  of  the  qualities 

esMintial  to  thoae  opposite  lines  of  composition,  that  they  form 

a  mixed  dass  between  them :   and  may  be  termed  either 

romantic  histories,  or  historical  romances,  according  to  the 

propottion  in  which  their  truth  is  debased  bv  fiction,  or  Cheir 

fiction  mingled  with  truth."— Sia  WaLTxa  doorr.] 


i 


Hence,  ye  profiBoie !  I  feel  b  former  dread, 
A  thousand  Tisions  float  around  my  head : 
Hark !  hollow  blasts  through  empty  courts  resound. 
And  shadowy  forms  with  staring  eyes  stalk  round ; 
See  1  moats  and  bridges,  walls  and  castles  rise. 
Ghosts,  fifdries,  demons,  dance  before  our  eyes : 
Lo  I  magic  verse  inscribed  on  golden  gate, 
And  bloody  hand  that  beckons  on  to  fate : — 
*'  And  who  art  thou,  thou  little  page,  unfold  ? 
"  Say,  doth  thy  lord  my  Claribel  withhold  ? 
"  Go  tell  him  straight.  Sir  Knight,  thou  mast  re- 
sign 
"  The  captive  queen  ; — for  Claribel  is  mine." 
Away  he  flies ;  and  now  for  bloody  deeds. 
Black  suits  of  armour,  masks,  and  foaming  steeds ; 
The  giant  falls ;  his  recreant  throat  I  seize. 
And  from  his  corslet  take  the  massy  keys : — 
Dukes,  lords,  and  knights  in  long  procession  move. 
Released  from  bondage  with  my  virgin  love : — 
She  comes  I  she  comes !  in  all  the  charms  of  youth, 
Unequall'd  love,  and  unsuspected  truth ! 

Ah !  happy  he  who  thus,  in  magic  themes, 
O'er  worlds  bewitch'd,  in  early  rapture  dreams. 
Where  wild  Enchantment  waves  her  potent  wand, 
And  Fancy's  beauties  fill  her  fairy  land ; 
Where  doubtful  objects  strange  desires  excite, 
And  Fear  and  Ignorance  afford  delight. 


•  [Original  MS.  :— 

Ah  1  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  clianii% 
Tliese  lolty  notions  und  divine  alanns, 
Too  dearly  bought — maturer  jndgment  calls 
My  pensive  soul  from  tales  and  madrigala— 
For  who  so  blest  or  who  so  ereat  as  I, 
"Wing'd  round  the  globe  with  Rowland  or  Sir  Ooy  t 
Alas  1  no  more  I  see  my  queen  repair 
To  balmy  bowers  tliat  blossom  in  the  air. 
Where  on  their  rosy  beds  the  Graces  rest. 
And  not  a  eare  lies  heavy  on  the  breast. 

No  more  the  hermit's  mossy  cave  I  choose. 
Nor  o'er  the  babbiinK  brook  delight  to  muse ; 
My  doughty  giantji  all  are  slain  or  fled, 
And  all  my  knights— blue,  green,  and  yellow— dead  1 
Magicians  cease  to  charm  me  with  their  axt, 
And  not  a  griflln  flies  to  elad  m}'  heart. 
No  more  the  midnight  ftdry  tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew. 
The  easy  joys  that  charm'd  my  sportive  yoath, 
Fly  Reason  8  power,  and  shun  the  voice  of  Truth. 
Maturer  thoughts  severer  taste  prepares. 
And  baflBes  every  spell  that  charm  d  my  cares. 

Can  Fiction,  then,  the  noblest  bliss  sapfdy, 
Or  joy  reriile  in  Inconsistency  ? 
Is  it  tlien  right,  &c.J 

4S  [**  Truth  is  always  strange— 
Stranger  than  Fiction.    If  it  could  be  told, 

How  much  would  Novels  gain  by  the  exchange  I 
How  differently  the  world  would  men  behold  I 

How  oft  would  vice  and  virtue  places  change  1 
The  new  world  would  be  nothing  to  the  old. 

If  some  Columbus  of  the  moral  seas 

Wonld  show  mankind  their  souls*  antipodes."— Btboh.] 

»  [Here  follows.  In  the  original  draft  :— 

But  who  are  these,  a  tribe  that  soar  above. 
And  tell  more  tender  tales  of  modem  love  t 
A  Novel  train  1  the  brood  of  old  Romance, 
Conceived  by  FoUv  on  the  coast  of  France, 
'Hiat  now  w  ith  lighter  thought,  and  gentln^  fire. 
Usurp  the  honuurs  of  their  drooping  sire ; 
And  still  fantantic,  vain,  and  trifling,  sing 
Of  many  a  soft  and  inconsistent  thing,— 
Of  rakes  repenting,  dogg'd  In  Hymen's  diain— 
Of  nymph  reclined  by  unpresumlng  swain— 
Of  captains,  colonels,  lords,  and  amorous  knlghta. 
That  find  in  humbler  nymphs  loeh  chaste  deUehta, 


But  lost,  for  ever  lost,  to  me  these  Joys,^ 
Which  Reason  scatters,  and  which  Time  destroji; 
Too  dearly  bought :  maturer  judgment  calls 
My  busied  mind  from  tales  and  madrigals; 
My  doughty  giants  all  are  slain  or  fled. 
And  all  my  knights — ^blue,  green,and  yeUow— dead  1 
No  more  the  midnight  fairy  tribe  I  view. 
All  in  the  merry  moonshine  tippling  dew ; 
E'en  the  last  lingering  fiction  of  the  brain, 
The  churchyard  ghost,  is  now  at  reet  again; 
And  all  these  wayward  wanderings  of  my  youth 
Fly  Reason's  power,  and  shun  the  light  of  Truth. 

With  Fiction  **  then  does  real  joy  reside, 
And  is  our  reason  the  delusive  guide  ? 
Is  it  then  right  to  dream  the  syrens  sing? 
Or  mount  enraptured  on  the  dragon's  wing  ? 
No ;  't  is  the  infant  mind,  to  care  unknown, 
That  makes  th'  imagined  paradise  its  own  ; 
Soon  as  reflections  in  the  bosom  rise. 
Light  slumbers  vanish  from  the  clouded  eyes : 
The  tear  and  smile,  that  once  together  rose, 
Are  then  divorced ;  the  head  and  heart  are  foes : 
Enchantment  bows  to  Wisdom's  serious  plan. 
And  Pain  and  Prudence  make  and  mar  the  man.^ 

While  thus,  of  power  and  fancied  empire  vain. 
With  various  thoughts  my  mind  I  entertain ; 

Sach  heavenly  chsrms,  so  gentle,  yet  so  gay. 
That  all  their  former  follies  fly  away. 
Honour  springs  up,  where'er  their  looks  impart 
A  moment's  sunshine  to  the  harden'd  heart— 
A  virtue,  just  before  the  rover's  jest. 
Grows  like  a  mushroom  in  his  melting  brMst. 
Much,  too,  they  tell  of  cottages  and  shades. 
Of  balia,  and  routa,  and  midnight  maaqueradea, 
Where  dangerous  men  and  dangerous  mirth  ra^de, 
And  Vlrtne  goes— on  pnrpoae  to  be  tried. 

These  are  the  tales  that  wake  the  soul  to  lifls. 
That  charm  the  sprightly  niece  and  (brwaid  wife. 
That  form  the  manners  of  a  polish'd  age. 
And  each  pure  easy  moral  or  the  Stage. 

Thus  to  ner  friend  the  ever  faithful  blie^ 
Thi»  tender  Delia — ^writes,  securely  free — 
Delia  from  school  was  lately  bold  to  rove^ 
Where  yet  Lucinda  meditated  love— 

*'  Oh  thou,  the  partner  of  my  pensive  breast. 
And,  but  for  one  I  its  most  delightfiil  guest, 
Ikit  for  that  one  of  u  hom  't  was  joy  to  talk. 
When  the  chaste  moon  gleam'd  o>r  our  evening  walk 
And,  cooing  fondly  in  the  neighbouring  grovea. 
The  pretty  songsters  all  enjoy 'd  their  lovca  ; 
Receive  I  as  witness  all  ye  powers  f  I  send. 
With  melting  heart,  thi«  token  of  thv  friend. 

"  Calm  was  the  night  1  and  every  breexe  waa  low ; 
Swift  ran  the  stream  —hut,  ah  I  the  momenta  alow  I 
Fly  swift,  ye  moments  I  slowly  run,  thou  stream. 
And  on  thy  margin  let  a  maiden  dream. 

'*  Methought  he  came,  my  Uarry,  young  and  gay. 
The  very  vouth  that  stole  my  heart  away. 
I  wake.    Surprise  f  yet  guess  how  bleat  was  I ! 
With  looks  of  love-^the  very  youth  was  by. 
*  Whose  i«  that  form  my  Delia's  bosom  hides  ? 
What  youth  divinely  blest  within  presides  f 
He  spoke  and  sigh'd.    His  sii;hs  my  fear  sopprest. 
He  seised  his  angel  form,  and  actions  spoke  tlio  rest. 

••  Oh,  Virtue  I  brighter  than  the  noontide  ray  I 
Still  guide  my  steps,  and  guide  them  nature'^  wsy  ; 
With  sacred  precepts  fill  the  youthful  mind. 
Soothe  all  its  cares,  and  foroe  It  to  be  kind." 

Thus,  gentle  passions  warm  the  generous  maid. 
No  more  reluctant,  and  no  more  afraid ; 
Thus  Virtue  shines,  and  in  her  loveliest  draas 
Not  over  nice,  nor  Virtue  to  excess. 

Near  tliese  I  look,  and  lot  a  reptile  race. 
In  goodly  vests  conceal  the  want  of  gmoe  ; 
The  brood  of  Humour,  Fancv,  F^Uc.  Fuii» 
The  tale  ofaaeene,  the  miserable  pan  f 
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While  books,  my  slaves,  with  tyrant  hand  I  seize, 

Pleased  with  the  pride  that  will  not  let  them  please, 

Sadden  I  find  terrific  thoughts  arise, 

And  sympathetic  sorrow  fills  my  eyes ; 

For,  k)  I  while  yet  my  heart  admits  the  wound, 

I  see  the  CRmc  army  ranged  aronnd.*' 

Foes  to  our  race  I  if  ever  je  have  known 
A  Cither's  fears  for  offspring  of  your  own ;  ** 
If  ever,  smiling  o'er  a  lucky  line, 
Te  thought  the  sadden  sentiment  divine, 
Then  paused  and  doubted,  and  then,  tired  of  doubt, 
WHh  rage  as  sudd^i  dash'd  the  stanza  out  ]— 
It,  after  fearing  much  and  pausing  long, 
Ye  ventured  on  the  world  your  laboured  song. 
And  ^m  the  crusty  critics  of  those  days 
Implored  the  feeble  tribute  of  their  praise ; 
Bmember  now  the  fears  that  moved  you  then, 
And,  spite  of  truth,  let  mercy  guide  your  pen. 

What  vent* rous  race  are  ours  I  what  mighty  foes 
Ue  waiting  all  around  them  to  oppose ! 


Hm  Je^  that  LmghterloTw,  he  knows  not  whv, 
And  Whim  tell*  quaintly  with  distorted  eye.  ' 
Here  Leagnor.  yawning,  pays  his  first  devoirs. 
And  aliims  sedi^y  o'er  his  dev  Memoirs; 
Here  trie«  hu  tediooa  moments  to  employ. 
And,  palsied  by  enjovment.  dreams  of  joy : 
Ftom  all  the  tribe  bis  little  knowledge  steals, 
Fhan  dnU  **  Torpedoes,"  and  **  Electric  Eels ;"  • 
And  erery  trifie  of  a  trifling  age. 
That  shames  the  closet,  or  degrades  the  Stage.] 

«*  [Original  fifS. :~ 

Here  as  I  stand,  of  soverelsn  power  possessed, 
A  vast  ambition  fires  mj  swelling  breast ; 
1  deal  deamiction  round,  and,  all  severe, 
I>amn  with  a  dash,  and  censure  with  a  sneer ; 
Or  from  the  Critic  wrest  a  sinking  cause, 
Erjudge  his  justice,  and  repeal  his  laws ; 
Now  half  by  judgment  guided,  half  by  whim, 
Isnap  disputed  power,  and  tyrannise  like  him ; 
Food  for  the  mind  I  seek ;  bnt  who  shall  find 
The  food  that  satisfies  the  craving  mind  ? 
like  fire  it  rages ;  and  ito  fktal  rage 
What  pains  can  deaden,  and  what  care  assuage  ? 
Choked  by  its  fbel.  though  it  clouded  lies, 
h  soon  eau  through,  and  craves  for  new  supplies ; 
Now  here,  now  there,  witli  sudden  taxy  breaks 
And  to  its  substance  turns  whatever  it  takes. 
To  weighty  themes  I  fly  with  eager  hatfe, 
And  aklm  their  treasures  like  the  man  of  taste ; 
From  a  few  paget  learn  the  whole  design. 
And  damn  a  book  for  one  suspicious  line, 
Or  steals  iu  sentiments,  and  call  them  mine  I] 


*  [*  None  bat  an  author  knows  an  author's  cares. 
Or  Fancy's  fondness  for  the  child  she  bears."— 

So  writes  Cowper— and  in  illustration  of  his  lines  it  may 
W  penrined  to  quote  one  of  his  own  private  letters  in  1782  :— 
*Bste«  X  had  published,  1  said  to  myMlf;*  You  and  I,  Mr. 
Oowpv,  will  not  concern  oorselves  much  about  what  the  crl- 
ties  mmy  saj  of  our  book.*  But,  having  once  sent  my  wits 
te  a  ewoture,  I  soon  became  anxious  aboat  the  i«sue,  and 
food  that  1  coold  not  be  ntfadled  with  a  warm  place  in  my 
asm  good  cxaees,  unless  my  friends  were  pleased  with  me  as 
aadi  ae  I  pleased  myself.  Meeting  with  their  approbation, 
I  tiiyin  to  ISmI  the  workings  of  ambition.  *  It  is  well,'  said  I, 
'tbmmv  frinsds  are  pleased  ;  but  friends  are  sometimes  par^ 
tial,  and  nine,  I  have  reason  to  think,  are  not  altogether  free 
tf^  faiae:  methinka  I  should  like  to  bear  a  stranger  or  two 


_.  1  stranger 
^qd(  veil  of  me.'  I  was  peeeently  gratifled  by  the  approoa- 
QOM  of  the  London  Magaxine  and  the  Qentleman's,  and  by 
the  pUodtt  at  Dr.  FHnkUn :  but  the  Monthly  Review,  the 
mesi  forsiidable  of  all  my  judges,  is  sUU  behind.    What  will 


*  (Two   poems,  designated,  by  the  Monthly  Beviewen. 
-poaKtealaautfr-Roehester  revived."] 


What  treacherous  friends  betray  them  to  the  fight ! 
What  dangers  threaten  them ! — ^yet  still  they  write : 
A  hapless  tribe  I  to  every  evil  bom, 
Whom  villains  hate,  and  foob  affect  to  scorn : 
Strangers  they  come,  amid  a  world  of  woe. 
And  taste  the  largest  portion  ere  they  go.^* 

Pensive  I  spoke,  and  cast  mine  eyes  around ; 
The  roof,  methought,  returned  a  solemn  sound ; 
Each  column  seem'd  to   shake,  and  clouds,  like 

smoke, 
From  dusty  piles  and  ancient  Tolumes  broke ; 
Gathering  above,  like  mists  condensed  they  seem. 
Exhaled  in  summer  from  the  rushy  stream ; 
Like  flovnng  robes  they  now  appear,  and  twine 
Rotmd  the  large  members  of  a  form  divine ; 
His  silver  beard,  that  swept  his  aged  breast, 
His  piercing  eye,  that  inward  light  expressed, 
Were  seen, — ^but  clouds  and  darkness  veil'd  the  rest. 
Fear  chillM  my  heart :  to  one  of  mortal  race, 
How  awful  seem*d  the  Genius  of  the  place  I 


this  critical  Rhadamanthos  say,  when  my  ahivering  genios 
shall  appear  before  him  ?  Still  he  keeps  me  in  hot  water,  and 
I  must  wait  another  month  for  bis  award."] 

**  [**  Fortune  has  rarely  condescended  to  be  the  eompanlon 
of  genius :  the  dunce  finds  a  hundred  roads  to  her  palaee ; 
there  is  but  one  open,  and  that  a  very  indifferent  one,  for 
men  of  letters.  Why  should  we  not  ^^ect  an  Mylum  for 
venerable  genius,  as  we  do  for  the  brave  and  the  helpless  part 
of  our  citiiens  ?  When  even  fiune  will  not  protect  the  man 
of  genius  from  fiimine,  charity  ought.  Nor  should  such  an 
act  be  considered  as  a  debt  incurred  by  the  helpless  member, 
but  a  tribute  we  pav  to  genius.  Even  in  these  enlightened 
tiroes,  such  have  lived  in  obscurity,  while  their  reputation 
w  widely  spread :  and  have  perished  in  poverty,  while  their 
works  were  enriching  the  booksellers."— trlssAKLi. 

**  We  have  living  minds,  who  have  done  their  duty  to 
tlioir  own  age  and  to  posterity.  Such  men  complain  not  of 
tlie  nee,  but  of  an  anomalous  injustice  in  Uie  laws.  They 
complain  that  authors  are  deprived  of  a  perpetual  property  in 
the  produce  of  their  own  labours,  when  all  other  penons  enjoy 
it  as  an  indefeasible  and  acknowledged  right ;— and  they  ask, 
upon  what  principle,  with  what  equity,  or  under  what  pre* 
tence  of  public  good,  they  are  subjerted  to  this  injurious 
enactment  ?  Is  it  because  their  labour  is  so  liffht,  the  endow- 
ments which  are  required  for  it  so  common,  the  attaiimients 
so  cheaply  and  easily  acquired,  and  the  preaent  remuneration 
in  all  cases  so  adequate,  so  ample,  and  so  certain  ?  The  act  is 
so  curiously  injurious  in  its  operation,  that  it  bears  with  most 
hardship  upon  the  best  works.  For  books  of  great  immediate 
popularity  have  their  ran,  and  come  to  a  dMdstop :  the  hard- 
ship is  upon  those  which  win  their  way  slowly  and  dUBcultly, 
but  keep  the  field  at  last.  In  such  caaea,  when  the  copyright, 
as  by  the  existing  law,  departs  from  the  author's  fkmily  at  his 
death,  or  at  the  end  of  twentv*eight  years  from  the  first  pub- 
lication of  every  work  (if  he  dies  before  the  expiration  orthat 
term),  his  representativea  are  deprived  of  their  property  just 
as  it  would  \»gin  to  prove  a  valuable  inheritance.  The  last 
descendants  of  Milton  died  in  poverty.  The  descendants  of 
Shakspeare  are  living  in  poverty,  and  in  the  lowest  condition 
of  life.  Is  this  just  to  these  individuais?  Is  it  gratefol  to  the 
memory  of  those  who  are  the  pride  and  boast  of  their  conn- 
try  ?  Is  it  honounible  or  becoming  to  us,  as  a  nation,  holding 
the  name  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  veneration  ?  To  have 
placed  the  descendants  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton  in  reapeo- 
tabillty  and  comfort,  simple  justice  %ra8  all  that  was  required ; 
—only  that  they  should  luve  possewed  the  perpetud  copy- 
right of  their  anoeston'  work*— only  that  they  should  not 
have  been  deprived  of  their  proper  'inlieriUnce.  Believing 
as  I  do,  that  if  society  continues  to  improve,  no  injustice  wiu 
long  be  permitted  to  continue  after  it  has  been  (kirly  exposed, 
and  is  clearly  apprehended,  I  cannot  bnt  believe  that  a  Ume 
must  come  when  the  rights  of  literature  will  be  acknowledged, 
and  its  wrong  redreaed;  and  that  those  authors  heieafter  who 
shall  deserve  well  of  poilerity,  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach 
themselves  for  having  sacrificed  the  interesU  of  their  children 
when  they  dlwegarded  the  puisait  of  fortune  for  tbemeelves." 
— South  ST.] 
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So  In  Cimmeriaa  shoreB,  Ulysses  saw 
His  parent-shade,  and  shrank  in  pious  awe ;  ^ 
Like  him  I  stood,  and  wrapt  in  thought  profound, 
When  from  the  pitying  power  broke  forth  a  so- 
lemn sound : — 

'*  Care  lives  with  all ;  '*  no  rules,  no  precepts  save 
'*  The  wise  from  woe,  no  fortitude  the. brave; 
^  Grief  is  to  man  as  certain  as  the  grave : 
^  Tempests  and  storms  in  life's  whole  progress  rise, 
<<  And   hope    shines  dimly  through   overclouded 

skies; 
**  Some  drops  of  comfort  on  the  favour'd  fall, 
"  But  showers  of  sorrow  are  the  lot  of  all :  •• 
^  Partial  to  talents,  then,  shall  Heav'n  withdraw 
'*  Th'  afflicting  rod,  or  break  the  general  law  ? 
"  Shall  he  who  soars,  inspired  by  loftier  views, 
'*  Life's  little  cares  and  little  pains  refuse? 
"  Shall  he  not  rather  feel  a  double  share 
"  Of  mortal  woe,  when  doubly  arm'd  to  bear? 

**  Hard  is  his  fate  who  builds  his  peace  of  mind 
'*  On  the  precarious  mercy  of  mankind ; 
'*  Who  hopes  for  wild  and  visionary  things, 
**  And  mounts  o'er  unknown  seas  with  vent'rous 

wings: 
"  But  as,  of  various  evils  that  befall 
'*  The  human  race,  some  portion  goes  to  all ; 
**  To  him  perhaps  the  milder  lot 's  assigned, 
"  Who  feels  his  consolation  in  his  mind  * 


M  ["  Strnek  at  the  tight,  I  melt  with  filial  woe, 

And  down  my  cheek  the  pioiu  aorrowi  flow.*'— 

Pors't  Homer.'] 

»»  r  "  The  canker-worm 
Will  feed  open  the  fairest,  freshest  cheek, 

Ai  well  as  ftiitlier  drain  the  wither'd  form. 
Care,  like  a  housekeeper,  brings  every  week 

His  bills  in,  and,  however  we  may  storm. 
They  must  be  paid  .-—though  six  days  smoothly  ran. 
The  seventh  will  bring  blue-devils,  or  a  dttn.*'--BYBoN.] 

M  [<«  Cares,  both  in  kind  and  degree,  are  as  innumerable  as 
the  sands  of  the  sea-shore ;  and  the  fable  which  Hyginus  has 
so  pleasantly  eonstructed  on  this  subject,  shows  that  man  b 
I  their  proper  prey.  'C^re,'  say*  he,  'crossing  a  dangerous 
brook,  collected  a  mass  of  the  dirty  sUme  which  deformed  its 
banks,  and  moulded  it  into  the  image  of  an  earthly  being, 
which  Jupiter,  on  passing  by  soon  afterwards,  touched  ^iUi 
ethereal  fire  and  warmed  into  animation  ;  but,  being  at  a  loa 
what  name  to  give  this  new  production,  and  disputing  to 
whom  of  right  It  belonged,  the  matter  was  referred  to  Saturn, 
who  decreed  that  his  name  should  be  man.  Homo  ab  tmrno. 
from  the  dirt  of  which  he  had  been  made ;  that  care  should 
entirely  possess  his  mind  while  living ;  that  Tellos,  or  the 
eaith,  should  receive  his  body  when  dead  ;  and  that  Jupiter 
should  dispose  of  his  celestial  essence  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. Tlios  was  man  made  the  property  of  care  At>m  his 
original  formation ;  and  discontent,  the  offspring  of  care, 
has  ever  since  been  his  inseparable  companion."* — ^Bub- 
tow.] 

M  [**  It  is  to  literature,  humanly  speakly,  that  I  am  beholden 
ft*  every  blessing  which  I  ei^oy,— health  of  mind  and  activity 
of  mind,  contentment,  cheerfulness,  continued  employment, 
and  therewith  continual  pleasure.  *  In  omnibos  requiem 
quasi vi,'  said  Thomas  a  Kempis,  'sed  non  inveni  nisi  in 
angulis  et  libelUs.'  I  too  have  found  repose  where  he  did,  in 
books.  Wherever  these  books  of  .mine  may  be  dispersed, 
there  b  not  one  among  them  that  will  ever  be  more  com- 
fortably lodiied,  or  more  highly  prized  by  iU  poasessor;  and 
generations  may  paas  away  before  some  of  them  will  again 
find  a  reader.  It  b  well  that  we  do  nol  mondiat  too  moeh 
upon  such  subjects— 

I  '  For  foreslgbt  b  »  melancholy  gift, 

I  MThk^  bares  the  bald,  and  speeds  the  all-too-ewlft.* 


**  And,  lock'd  within  his  bosom,  bean  aboot 
"  A  mental  charm  for  every  care  without.** 
"  E'en  in  the  pangs  of  each  domestio  grief, 
"  Or  health  or  vigorous  hope  affords  relief; 
'*  And  every  wound  the  tortured  bosom  feob, 
"  Or  virtue  bears,  or  some  preserver  heals; 
"  Some  generous  friend  of  ample  power  possess'd ; 
'*  Some  feeling  heart,  that   bleeds  for  the  di»> 

tress'd; 
<<  Some  breast  that  glows  with  virtues  all  divhie ; 
"  Some  noble  RUTLAND,^  misery's  friend  and 

thine. 
'^  Nor  say,  the  Muse's  song,  the  Poet's  pen, 
**  Merit  the  scorn  they  meet  from  little  men. 
*'  With  cautious  freedom  if  the  numbers  flow, 
"  Not  wildly  high,  nor  pitifully  low; 
**  If  vice  alone  Uieir  honest  aims  oppose, 
**  Why  so   ashamed  their  friends,  so  loud  their 

foes? 
"  Happy  for  men  in  every  age  and  clime, 
"  If  all  the  sons  of  vision  dealt  in  rhyme. 
"  Go  on,  then.  Son  of  Vision  I  still  pursue 
"  Thy  airy  dreams ;  the  world  is  dreaming  too. 
"  Ambition's  lofty  views,  the  pomp  of  state, 
**  The   pride  of   wealth,    the   splendour  of  the 

great, 
*^  Stripp'd  of  their  mask,  their  cares  and  troublci 

known, 
**  Are  visions  far  less  happy  than  thy  own : 


But  the  dispersion  of  a  library,  whether  in  retrospect  or  I 
anticipation,  u  always  to  me  a  melant^oly  thing.  Row  man 
such  abpersions  must  have  taken  place  to  have  made  it  poi 
Bible  that  these  books  should  tlius  be  brought  together  bei 
among  the  Cumberland  mounudnsl  Not  a  few  of  tha 
volumes  have  been  cast  up  from  the  wreck  of  the  ftoaily  < 

convent  libraries  during  the  late  revolution I  am  son 

when  I  see  the  name  of  a  fimner  owner  obliterated  In  a  boo 
or  the  plate  of  his  arms  defaced.  Poor  memorials  thoo| 
they  be,  yet  they  are  something  saved  for  a  while  from  o 
livion  ;  and  I  should  be  almost  as  unwilline  to  destroy  thei 
as  to  efface  the  Hiejacet  of  a  tombstone.  There  may  tie  son 
times  a  pleasure  in  recognising  them,  sometimes  a  aaluta 
sadne«.'^— flotrrnsT.] 

««  [Charles,  fourUi  Duke  of  Rutland,  died  in  1787.  S 
aa«f,  p.  31.  The  foUouing  eulogium  on  hb  Grftoe  s 
delivered  by  Bbhop  Watson,  in  the  House  of  Paera :— *♦  1 
dead,  mv  lords,  listen  not  to  the  oommendation  of  the  livin 
or,  greatly  as  I  loved  him,  I  would  not  now  have  prmiaed  hi 
The  world  was  not  aware  of  half  hb  ability — ^waa  not  conaeii 
of  half  hb  worth.  I  had  long  and  intimate  expvrieno« 
them  both.  lib  judgment  iu  the  conduct  of  public  affi 
waa,  I  verily  believe,  equalled  by  few  men  of  kis  age ; 
probity  and  disintemtMness  were  exceeded  by  none, 
the  letters  which  1  received  Tnm  him  respecting  the  pal 
state  of  Ireland  (and  they  were  not  a  few)  were  written  v 
profound  eood  sense :  they  all  breathe  the  aanae  Ubeiml  sp 
have  all  the  same  common  tendency :  not  tlial  of  %m\ 
dbing  Great  Britain  by  the  ruin  of  Ireland — aot  tSm 
benefiting  Ireland  at  the  expense  of  Great  Britain— bat 
of  nromotinn  the  united  interests  of  both  oountrica,  aa  tm 
tial  parts  of  the  common  empire.  In  private  life,  t  know 
he  had  a  strong  sense  of  religion :  be  allowed  it  ia  imitJ 
his  illustrious  fsther  in  one  of  Its  most  cbaraeteriatie  p 
that  of  being  alive  to  every  impulse  of  oompaaidon. 
iamily,  his  friends,  hb  dependant,  all  his  eonn«etioos^ 
witnea  for  me  the  warmth  and  sincerity  of  hb  pcnonal  ait 
ments.  Ever  since  he  was  admitted  as  a  pupu  under  n 
Cambridge,  I  have  loved  him  with  the  affection  of  a  bro 
Rb  memory,  I  trust,  will  be  long  revered  by  the  peop 
thb  country— long  held  dear  by  the  people  of  Ix«laiuS- 
bv  myself  I  know  it  will  be  held  most  dear  aa  Ions  m  I  \ 
From  the  introduction  of  the  Duke  of  Rutland's  naa 
•<  The  Library.**  H  mav  be  inferred  that  Mr.  Burk*  bad 
aented  Mr.  Crabbe  to  hb  Grace  at  least  a  year  belbre  hi 
pointment  as  Domestie  Chaplain  at  Belvolr.] 
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"  Go  on !  and,  while  the  sons  of  care  compUin, 
**  Be  wifely  gay  and  innocently  Tain ; 
^  While  serious  souls  are  by  their  fears  undone, 
^  Blow  sportive  bladders  in  the  beamy  sun. 


»  [On  the  appearance  of  •*  The  Library"  in  1781,  it  wai  pro- 
nouMed  by  Um  Monthly  Reriew  to  be  *^  the  production  of  no 
eommon  pen :"  and  the  Critical  Review  said—*'  A  vein  of 
food  lenae  and  philosophic  reflection  runs  through  thia  little 
jMrfbrmance,  which  diatinguishes  it  from  moat  moidem  poema. 
The  rfaymen  are  conect,  and  the  veraifleation  smooth  and  lur- 
BMmioua.  It  b  observable  that  the  author,  in  his  account  of 
aU  the  numerous  volumes  In  every  sdenee,  has  never  charao- 


<*  And  call  them  worlds  I  and  bid  the  greatest  show 
"  More  radiant  colours  in  their  worlds  below : 
'*  Then,  as  they  break,  the  slaves  of  care  reprove, 
*'  And  tell  them.  Such  are  all  the  toys  they  love.*'  ^^ 


terlsed  or  entered  Into  the  merits  of  any  particular  writer, 
thongh  he  had  so  fair  an  opportonity  fh>m  the  nature  of  his 
Bufciject.'*  The  reader  uf  Mr.  Crabbe's  Life  can  be  at  no  loes  to 
account  for  hie  abstinence  from  such  details  as  are  here  alluded 
to.  The  author,  when  he  wrote  this  poem,  had  probably 
never  seen  any  considerable  collection  of  books,  except  In  his 
melancholy  visits  to  the  shops  of  booksellers  in  London  in 

i:80-8l.] 


THE    VILLAGE. 


IN  TWO  BOOKS. 


BOOK    IJ 

The  Sultieet  proposed— Remarks  upon  Ptftortl  Poetry— A 
Trwt  of  Country  omt  the  Coast  described— An  Impoverished 
Borough— Smngglers  and  Uieir  Assistants— Eude  Bfanners 
of  the  Inhabitants— Rninons  Effects  of  a  high  Tide— The 
Village  Life  more  generally  oonfidered :  Evils  of  it— The 
youthfhl  Labourer— The  old  Man :  his  Soliloquy— The 
Parish  Workhouse:  its  Inhabitants  —  The  sick  Pbor: 
their  Apothecary— The  dying  Pkuper— The  Village  Priest. 

Thx  Village  Life,  and  every  care  that  reigns 
O'er  youthfiil  peasants  and  declining  swains ; 
What  labour  yields,  and  what,  that  labour  past, 
Age,  in  its  hour  of  languor,  finds  at  last ; 
What  form  the  real  Picture  of  the  Poor, 
Demand  a  song- — ^the  Muse  can  give  no  more. 

Fled  are  those  times,  when,  in  harmonious  strains, 
The  rustic  poet  praised  his  native  plains : 
No  shepherds  now,  in  smooth  alternate  verse, 
Their  country's  beauty  or  their  nymphs  rehearse ;  * 


1  [The  first  edition  of  *«  The  Village"  appeared  In  Hay»  1 783. 
See  amtit  p.  S4,  and  the  Author's  prefMe,  p.  96.] 

>  IStr^pho*.  **In  s|«ing  the  fields,  in  autumn  hills  I  love, 
At  mom  the  plains,  at  noon  the  shady  grove. 
But  Delia  always ;  absent  from  her  sight. 
Nor  plains  at  mom,  nor  groves  at  noon  delight. 
Dt^knit.  Svma  's  like  autumn  ripe,  yet  mild  as  May, 

More   bright  than  noon,   yet   fresh   as   early 
day,**  &cv— PoPK.] 

'  [**  In  order  to  form  a  richt  Judgment  of  pastoral  poetry, 
It  will  be  necessary  to  cast  back  our  eyes  on  the  first  ages  of 


the  world.  The  abundance  they  were  possessed  of,  secured 
tbem  from  aj^ee,  ambition,  or^vy ;  they  could  scarce  have 
any  anxieties  or  contentions,  where  every  one  had  more  than 
he  could  tell  what  to  do  with.  Love,  indeed,  might  occasion 
sume  rivalships  amongst  them,  because  many  lovers  fix  upon 
one  subject,  for  the  loss  of  which  they  will  be  satisfied  with 
no  compensation.  Otherwise  it  was  a  state  of  ease,  innocence, 
and  cootSAtment ;  where  plenty  begot  pleasure,  anBT  plea- 
sure begot  singing,  and  singing  begot  poetry,  and  poetry 
begot  pleasure  again.  An  author,  therefore,  that  would  write 
pastorals  should  form  in  his  fuiey  a  rural  scene  of  perfect 
Mse  and  tranquillity,  where  innocence,  simplicity,  andjoy 
abound.  iTb  not  enough  thaTEe  writes  Ibout  the  counlry ; 
RF'must  give  us  what  is  agreeable  in  that  scene,  and  hi<lu 
what  is  wretched.  Let  the  tranquillity  of  the  pastoral  lite 
appear  full  and  plain,  but  hide  the  meanness  of  it ;  represent 
its  simplicity  as  clear  as  >ou  please,  but  cover  Its  miscnry.  As 
there  is  no  condition  exempt  from  anxiety,  I  will  allow  shei>< 
herds  to  be  aflUcted  with  such  misfortunes  as  the  loas  of  a 
favourite  lamb,  or  a  lUthless  mistress.  He  mav,  if  you  |deaae, 
nick  a  thorn  out  of  his  foot,  or  vent  his  grief  for  losing  the  ptiae 
in  danchig  t  but  these  being  small  torments,  they  recommend 
that  state  nnl  'L  only  produces  such  trifling  evils.**— Smx.s.. 


Yet  still  for  these  we  frame  the  tender  strain. 
Still  in  our  lays  fond  Corydons  complain, 
And  shepherds*  boys  their  amorous  pains  reveal. 
The  only  pains,'  alas  1  they  never  feel. 

On  Mincio's  banks,  in  Cesar's  boimteous  reign, 
If  Tityrus  found  the  Golden  Age  again, 
Must  sleepy  bards  the  flattering  dream  prolong. 
Mechanic  echoes  of  the  Mantuan  song  ? 
From  Truth  and  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray, 
"Where  Virj^  not  where  Fancy,  leads  the  way  ?  * 

Yes,  thus  the  Muses  sing  of  happy  swains, 
Because  the  Muses  never  knew  their  pains : 
They  boast  their  peasants'  pipes;  but  peasanU 

now 
Resign  their  pipes  and  plod  behind  the  plough ; 
And  few,  amid  the  rural  tribe,  have  time 
To  number  syllables  and  play  with  rhyme ; 
Save   honest   Duck,*  what   son   of   verse  could 

share 
The  poet's  rapture  and  the  peasant's  care  ? 

*  ["This  year  (1783)  I  had,"  says  Boswell,  •*an  omr^ 
tunity  of  seeing,  by  means  of  one  of  his  friends,  a  ptoof  that 
Dr.  Johnson's  talents,  as  well  as  his  obligink  serrlees  to 
authors,  were  ready  as  ever.  He  had  revised  'The  ViUagei,* 
an  admirable  poem,  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Crabbe.  Its  aewtlmenn 


as  to  the  fklse'  notions  of  rustic  happines  and 
were  q^uite  congenial  with  his  own ;  and  he  took  the  troofaU. 
not  only  to  suggest  slight  eorreetions  and  variations,  bat  to 
furnish  some  Unes,  when  he  thought  he  could  give  the  writer's 
meaning  better  than  in  the  words  of  the  manuscript.  I  shall 
give  an  instance,  msrkin^  the  original  by  Boman,  and  Joha- 
aon's  substitution  in  Italu  oharacteiB :  i 

**  *  In  fkirer  scenes,  where  pesoefbl  pleasures  racing, 

Titynts,  the  pride  of  Mantnan  swains,  might  mag  :  | 

But,  charm'd  by  him,  or  smitten  with  his  views^  ' 

Shall  modem  poets  court  the  Mantuan  muse  f 
F^m  Truth  snd  Nature  shall  we  widely  stray. 
Where  Fancy  leads,  or  Virgil  led  the  way  ?  * 

** *  Oa Miitcufi 6aaib, ia  Ccnar** boinUwu rwign*  ^. 

Here  we  find  Or.  Johnson's  poetical  and  critical  powers 
undiminished.  I  must,«however,  observe,  that  the  aid* 
he  gave  to  this  poem  were  so  small  as  by  no  means  to  impaur 
the  di*tini;uished  merit  of  the  author.  —CaoiUEa's  Bosmrti. 
vol.  V.  p.  y^.l 

ft  [Stephen  Duck,  the  poetical  threaher.  « It  waa  his  tot,** 
says  Mr.  Southey,  *<to  be  duek-peek*d  by  bis  lawful  wlfir. 
who  told  all  the  neighbourhood  tbat  her  husband  dealt  writli 
the  devil,  or  was  going  m«d ;  for  he  did  nothing  bat  tallt  «< 
himself  and  tell  bb  flngeta."    Some  of  his  verses  having  bcwa 


shown  to  Queen  Csroline,  she  settled  twelve  shlUion  a  i 
upon  him,  and  appointed  him  keeper  of  her  select  ulmarv  «i 
Hichmond,  eallad  Merlin*8  Gave.  He  aftsrwvds  took  iwiiMii 
aad  obtained  the  living  of  Byfleet,  in  Surrey.    Gay.  ia  a  |«a 


N* 
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Or  the  great  labours  of  the  field  degrade, 
With  the  new  peril  of  a  poorer  trade?* 

From  thia  chief  canse  these  idle  praises  springi 
That  themes  so  eas}'  few  forbear  to  sing ; 
For  no  deep  thought  the  trifling  subjects  ask ; 
To  sing  of  shepherds  is  an  easy  task: ' 
The  h^py  youth  assumes  the  common  strain, 
A  nymph  his  mistress,  and  himself  a  swain ; 
With  no  sad  scenes  he  clouds  his  tunefiU  prayer, 
Bnt  all,  to  look  like  her,  is  painted  fair. 
I       t  grant  indeed  that  fields  and  flocks  have  charms 
For  him  that  graces  or  for  him  that  fkrms ; 
But  when  amid  such  pleasing  scenes  I  trace 
The  poor  laborious  natives  of  the  place, 
And  see  the  mid-day  sun,  with  fervid  ray. 
On  their  bare  heads  and  dewy  temples  play ; 
While  some,  with  feebler  heads  and  fainter  hearts, 
Depk>re  their  fortune,  yet  sustain  their  part^— 
Then  shaD  I  dare  these  real  ills  to  hide 
^  In  tinsel  trappings  of  poetic  pride  ? 

No ;  cast  by  Fortune  on  a  frowning  coast, 
Which  neither  groves  nor  lu^y  valleys  boast;* 
Where  other  cares  than  those  the  Muse  relates, 
And  other  shepherds  dwell  with  other  mates ; 
By  such  examples  taught,  I  paint  the  Cot, 
As  Truth  wiU  pahit  it,  and  as  Bards  will  not: 
Kor  yon,  ye  Poor,  of  lettered  scorn  complain, 
To  you  the  smoothest  song  is  smooth  in  vain ; 
Overcome  by  labour,  and  bow'd  down  by  time, 
Feel  you  the  barren  flattery  of  a  rhyme  ? 
Can  poets  soothe  you,  when  you  pine  for  bread, 
By  winding  myrtles  round  your  ruin*d  shed  ? 
Can  their  %ht  tales  your  weighty  griefii  o'erpower, 
Or  glad  with  airy  mirth  the  toilsome  hour? 

Lol   where  the  heath,  with  withering  brake 
grown  o'er. 
Lends  the  light  turf  that  warms  the  neighbouring 

poor; 
From  thence  a  length  of  burning  sand  appears. 
Where  the  thin  harvest  waves  its  withei^d  ears ; 
Bank  weeds,  that  every  art  and  care  defy, 
Bcign  o'er  the  land,  and  rob  the  blighted  rye : 
There  thistles  stretch  their  prickly  arms  afar. 
And  to  tiie  ragged  in&nt  tlureaten  war ;  * 
There  poppies  nodding,  mock  the  hope  of  toil; 
There  the  blue  bugloss  paints  the  sterile  soil ; 
Hardy  and  high,  above  the  slender  sheaf^ 
The  slimy  mallow  waves  her  silky  leaf; 
Cer  the  young  shoot  the  charlock  throws  a  shade. 
And  clasping  tares  cling  round  the  sickly  blade ;  *' 


tar  t9  Swift,  Myt,  M  4o  oot  envv  Stephen  Dock,  who  la  iht 


fkvovte  potrC  of  th»  ootait ;' 
fbUowliif  vpigfmm  :— 


I  SwUi  wrote  upon  hia  tho 


•Tha  thfftiiMr,  Doek,  eoold  o'tr the  Qoeen  pteraO ; 
Tb*  pioTwb  Myt,  *  oo  Draee  agaiost  a  flaiL' 
Vnm  lAf«A%  oora,  ho  tana  to  thraah  his  bcaina. 
For  which  her  M^Jaaty  allowa  him  grai»$ ; 
Though  *l  la  eonibiL  that  thoaa  who  evor  aaw 
HI*  poama,  tliink  cbem  all  not  worth  a  rtroar. 
ThHea  happy  IXtelc  I  •mploy'd  In  threahinf  ft«U2r. 
Thy  toil  la  loaaan'd,  and  thy  proflta  donUe." 

Aralion'a  end  waa  an  aahappy  ens.  Growing  malaaaholy, 
is  iTte,  ha  thivw  himaalf  into  the  river  near  Reading,  and 
•aadfovnod.] 

•  p*BolHrt  Blooatiflald  had  better  hare  reasahied  a  ahoe- 
naMcr.  or  even  a  bmer'a  boy  ;  for  he  would  have  been  a 
tmnmtr  prrhana  in  time ;  and  now  he  ia  aa  anfoitaaate  poet.** 
— CsASar*  Waa/,  IS17.] 


With  mingled  tints  the  rocky  coasts  abound. 
And  a  sad  splendour  vainly  shines  around. 
So  looks  the  nymph  whom  wretched  arts  adorn, 
Betray'd  by  man,  then  left  for  man  to  scorn ; 
Whose  cheek  in  vain  assumes  the  mimic  rose. 
While  her  sad  eyes  the  troubled  breast  disclose ; 
Whose  outward  splendour  is  but  folly's  dress, 
Exposing  most,  when  most  it  gilds  distress. 

Here  Joyless  roam  a  wild  amphibious  race, 
With  sullen  woe  display'd  in  every  face ; 
Who,  flw  from  dvil  arts  and  social  fly. 
And  scowl  at  strangers  with  suspicious  eye. 

Here  too  the  lawless  merchant  of  the  main 
Draws  from  his  plough  th'  intoxicated  swain ; 
Want  only  daim'd  the  labour  of  the  day,  /I 

But  vice  now  steals  his  nightly  rest  away.        — ^ki  ]  ^ 

Where  are  the  swains,  who,  daily  labour  done,  1 
With  rural  games  play'd  down  the  setting  sun ;  ^  1 
Who  struck  with  matchless  force  the  bounding  ball,  J 
Or  made  the  pond'rous  quoit  obliquely  fall ; 
While  some  huge  Ajax,  terrible  and  strong. 
Engaged  some  artful  strippling  of  the  throng, 
And  fell  beneath  him,  foil'd,  while  fiur  around 
Hoarse  triumph  rose,  and  rocks  retum'd  the  sound  ?^^ 
Where  now  are  these  ? — ^Beneath  yon  cliff  they  stand. 
To  show  the  freighted  pinnace  where  to  land ; 
To  load  the  ready  steed  with  guilty  haste. 
To  fly  in  terror  o'er  the  pathless  waste. 
Or,  when  detected,  in  their  straggling  course, 
To  foil  their  foes  by  cunning  or  by  force ; 
Or,  yielding  part  (which  equal  knaves  demand). 
To  gain  a  lawless  passport  through  the  land.       — 

Here,  wand'ring  long,  amid  these  frowning  fields^ 
I  sought  the  simple  life  that  Nature  yields ; 
Bapine  and  Wrong  and  Fear  usurp'd  her  place. 
And  a  bold,  artfhl,  surly,  savage  race ; 
Who,  only  skill'd  to  take  the  finny  tribe, 
The  yearly  dinner,  or  septennial  bribe. 
Wait  on  the  shore,  and,  as  the  waves  nm  high. 
On  the  tost  vessel  bend  their  eager  eye. 
Which  to  their  coast  directs  its  venf  rons  way ; 
Theirs,  or  the  ocean's,  miserable  prey. 

As  on  their  neighbouring  beacH  ydh 'swallows  ' 
stand. 
And  wait  for  &vouring  winds  to  leave  the  land ; 
While  still  for  flight  the  ready  wing  is  spread : 
So  waited  I  the  favouring  hour,  and  fled ; 
Fled  from  these  shores  where  guilt  and  frunine 

reign. 
And  cried.  Ah  I  hapless  they  who  still  remain ; 


'  [Original  edition  :— 

They  ask  no  thooght,  reqnlie  no  deep  dedgn. 
Bat  awell  the  aong.  and  llqoeiy  the  line.] 

*  [Aldboroogh  waa,  half  a  oentnryaeo,  a  poor  and  wretched 
place.    It  eonnated  of  two  parallel  and  nnpavad  atreets,  ran- 


ning  I 

p...] 


[  between  mean  and  arramblinghouaea,  the  abodea  of  aea- 
ig  men,  pilots,  and  ttabers. . . .  Sneh  waa  the  aqoalid  aeene 
flntoMHked  on  the  author  of  ••The  Village.''    See  eac^ 


*  [This  piotore  waa  oopied,  in  every  reapeot,  Ihna  the  aeene 
of  tlw  poet's  nadvity  and  boyish  daya.    Seeoal^p.  8.] 

[••  This  la  a  flne  deaeriptSon  of  that  peeoUar  aort  of  bar- 
eas  whidi  preraila  along  the  aandy  and  thinly  Inhahited 
»  of  the  chsntteL"— JcrnutT.] 


>i  [Original  US. :~ 

And  foil'd  beneath  the  yonng  Ulyaaaa  fUl, 
When  pealaofpeaiae  the  merry  mlnhler tea?] 
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Who  still  remain  to  hear  the  ocean  roar, 
Whoae  greedy  waves  devour  the  lessening  shore  ; 
TiU  some  fierce  tide,^'  with  more  imperious  sway, 
Sweeps  the  low  hut  and  all  it  holds  away ; 
When  the  sad  tenant  weeps  from  door  to  door ; 
And  begs  a  -poor  protection  from  the  poor  !^ 

But  these  are  scenes  where  Nature's  niggard  hand 
Gave  a  spare  portion  to  the  famish'd  land ; 
Heis  is  the  fault,  if  here  mankind  complain 
Of  fruitless  toil  and  labour  spent  in  vain ; 
But  yet  in  other  scenes  more  fair  in  view, 
When  plenty  smiles — alas  I  she  smiles  for  few — 
And  those  who  taste  not,  yet  behold  her  store, 
Are  as  the  slaves  that  dig  the  golden  ore — 
The  wealth  aroimd  them  makes  them  doubly  poor. 

Or  will  you  deem  them  amply  paid  in  healUi, 
Labour's  &ir  child,  that  languishes  with  wealth  ? 
Go  then  !  and  see  them  rising  with  the  sun, 
Through  a  long  course  of  daily  toil  to  run  ; 
See  them  beneath  the  dog-star's  raging  heat. 
When  the  knees  tremble  and  the  temples  beat ;  ^* 
Behold  them,  leaning  on  their  scythes,  look  o'er 
The  labour  past,  and  toils  to  come  explore ; 
See  them  alternate  suns  and  showers  engage, 
And  hoard  up  aches  and  anguish  for  their  age ; 
Through  fens  and  marshy  moors  their  steps  pursue, 
When  their  warm  pores  imbibe  the  evening  dew ; 
Then  own  that  labour  may  as  fatal  be 
To  these  thy  slaves,  as  thine  excess  to  thee.^' 

Amid  this  tribe  too  oft  a  manly  pride 
Strives  in  strong  toil  the  fainting  heart  to  hide ; 
There  may  you  see  the  youth  of  slender  frame 
Contend  with  weakness,  weariness,  and  shame ; 
Yet,  urged  along,  and  proudly  loth  to  yield. 
He  strives  to  join  his  fellows  of  the  field : 
Till  long-contending  nature  drooi>s  at  last, 
Declining  health  rejects  his  poor  repast. 
His  cheerless  spouse  the  e<nning  danger  sees, 
And  mutual  murmurs  urge  the  slow  disease. 

Yet  grant  them  health,  'tis  not  for  us  to  tell. 
Though  the  head  droops  not,   that  the  heart  is 

weU; 
Or  will  you  praise  that  homely,  healthy  &re. 
Plenteous  and  plain,  that  happy  peasants  share ! 
Oh  !  trifle  not  with  wants  you  cannot  feel. 
Nor  mock  the  misery^f  a  stinted  meal ; 
Homely,  not  wholesofle,''^Mdn,  not  plenteous,  such 
As  you  who  praise  w^ld  never  deign  to  touch. 

IS  [Mr.  Cnbbe  was  often  h««rd  to  deaeribe  ■  remarkable 
spring-tide,  in  January,  1779,  when  eleren  booaea  at  Aldbo- 
roojfb  were  at  once  demolished.] 

»»  [Theae  lines,  expreasiTe  of  Mr.  Oabbe's  feelin«t  on 
quitting  hia  native  place,  were,  he  had  reason  to  bellere,  the 
very  verses  which  Arst  satisfied  Burke  that  he  was  a  poet 
See  ante,  p.  13.] 

u  [Original  MS.  :— 

like  him  to  make  the  plenteoos  harvest  grow. 
And  yet  not  share  the  plenty  they  bestow.] 

IS  [**  Let  fiioae  who  fteat  at  eue  on  dainty  fare 
Pity  the  reapers,  who  their  feasts  prepare : 
For  toils  scarce  ever  ceasing  press  us  now — 
Best  never  does  bat  on  the  Sabbath  show ; 
And  barely  that  our  masters  will  allow. 
Think  what  a  painftd  life  we  daily  lead ; 
Each  morning  early  rise,  go  late  to  bed ; 
Nor  when  aaleep  are  we  aeeure  (kom  pain— 
We  then  petfotm  our  laboma  o'er  sgsLs. 


Te  gentle  souls,  who  dream  of  rural  ease, 
Whom  the  smooth  stream  and  smoother  soimet 

please; 
Go  I  if  the  peacefU  cot  your  praises  share, 
Go  look  within,  and  ask  if  peace  be  there ; 
If  peace  be  his-— that  drooping  weary  sire, 
Or  theirs,  that  offspring  round  their  feeble  fire } 
Or  hers,  that  matron  pale,  whose  trembling  hsu 
Turns  on  the  wretched  hearth  th'  expiring  bnadl 

Nor  yet  can  Time  itself  obtain  for  these 
Life's  latest  comforts,  due  respect  and  esse ; 
For  yonder  see  that  hoary  swain,  whose  age 
Can  with  no  cares  except  its  own  engage ; 
Who,  propt  on  that  rude  staff,  looks  up  to  see 
The  bare  arms  broken  finom  the  withering  tree, 
On  which,  a  boy,  he  climb*d  the  loftiest  bough. 
Then  his  first  joy,  but  his  sad  emblem  now. 

He  once  was  chief  in  all  the  rustic  trade ; 
His  steady  hand  the  straightest  forrow  made ; 
Full  many  a  prize  he  won,  and  still  is  proud 
To  find  the  triumphs  of  his  youth  allow'd ;  ** 
A  transient  pleasure  sparkles  in  his  eyes, 
He  hears  and  smiles,  then  thinks  again  and  sighs : 
For  now  he  journeys  to  his  grave  in  pain ; 
The  rich  disdain  him ;  nay  the  poor  disdain : 
Alternate  masters  now  their  slave  command. 
Urge  the  weak  efforts  of  his  feeble  hand. 
And,  when  his  age  attempts  its  task  in  vain, 
With  ruthless  taunts,  of  lazy  poor  complain.'^ 

Oft  may  you  see  faim,  when  he  tends  the  sheep, 
His  winter  charge,  beneath  the  hillock  weep ; 
Oft  hear  him  murmur  to  the  winds  that  blow 
O'er  his  white  looks  and  bury  them  in  snow. 
When,  rous*d  by  rage  and  muttering  in  the  mom, 
He  mends  the  broken  hedge  with  icy  thorn : — 

"  Why  do  I  live,  when  I  desire  to  be 
'*  At  once  from  life  and  life's  long  labour  firee  ? 
"  Like  leaves  in  spring,  the  young  are  blown  away 
"  WiUiout  the  sorrows  of  a  slow  decay  ; 
"  I,  like  yon  withered  leaf  remain  behind, 
"  Nipt  by  the  frost,  and  shivering  in  the  wind; 
"  There  it  abides  till  younger  buds  come  on, 
"  As  I,  now  all  my  fellow-swains  are  gone  ; 
'*  Then  from  the  rising  generation  thrust, 
'*  It  falls,  like  me,  unnoticed  to  the  dust. 

''These   fruitful  fields,  these  numerous  flodi 
I  see, 
"  Are  others'  gain,  but  killing  cares  to  me ; 


« 


[ard  fktel  our  labours  even  in  sleep  don't  oei 
Scarce  Hercules  e'er  felt  saeb  toils  as  these !" — Dvok 

IS  [**  Mr.  Oabbe  exhibita  the  common  people  of  Ed^Ie] 
pretty  much  as  they  are,  and  as  they  must  «ppe<(r  tn  «Te 
one  who  will  tnke  the  trouble  of  examining  into  their  o« 
dition ;  at  the  same  time  that  he  renders  hia  aketche*  If 
very  high  degree  interesting  and  beantiftU,— by  aelecting  wl 
is  most  fit  for  description;  by  grouping  them  io  aadi  fun 
as  most  catch  the  attention  or  awaJce  t)ie  memory  ;  and 
scattering  over  the  whole,  such  limits  of  mondaenslbiUty^ 
nroMm,  and  of  uaefal  reflection,  as  every  onel^R'UPel  to 
natural,  and  own  To  IM  powerful.  In  alioct,  be  ■ttows 
something  which  we  have  all  aeen,  or  may  eee,  in  real  U 
and  draws  from  it  such  feelinirs  and  such  reflections,  ••  evi 
human  being  most  acknowledge  that  it  is  calcaUted  to  esd 
He  delighti  us  by  the  truth,  and  vivid  and  piet«rm 
beauty,  of  his  representatloHs,  and  by  the  foree  and  pathiv 
the  sensations  wfth  which  we  feel  that  they  ought  to  ba  e 
nected."— Jsr  FKKY .] 

17  A  panper  who,  being  nearly  past  hia  labour^  la  «mpltf 
by  diflinent  maaten  for  a  length  of  time,  iiinjniifUnmai 
their  occupations. 
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"  To  m«  the  children  of  mj  youth  are  lords, 
"*  Cool  in  their  looks,  but  hasty  in  their  words: » 
**  Wants  of  their  own  demand  their  eare ;  and  who 
^  Feels  his  own  want  and  succours  others  too  ? 
**  A  lonely,  wretched  man,  in  pain  I  go, 
*'  None  need  my  help,  and  none  relieve  my  woe ; 
"^  Then  let  my  bones  beneath  the  turf  be  laid, 
^  And  men  forget  the  wretch  they  would  not  aid." 

Thus  groan  the  old,  till  by  disease  oppress*d. 
They  taste  a  final  woe,  and  then  they  rest. 

Theirs  is  yon  House  that  holds  the  parish  poor. 
Whose  walls  of  mud  scarce  bear  the  broken  door ; 
There,  where  the  putrid  vapours,  flagging,  play, 
And  the  dull  wheel  hums  dolefhl  through  the  flay; — 
There  children  dwell  who  know  no  parents'  care ; 
Parents,  who  know  no  children's  love,  dwell  there ! 
Heart-broken  matrons  on  their  Joyless  bed, 
Forsaken  wives,  and  mothers  never  wed ; 
Delected  widows  with  unheeded  tears, 
And  crippled  age  with  more  than  childhood  fears ; 
'Hie  lamie,  the  blind,  and,  Ur  the  happiest  they  I 
The  mopfaig  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay.>* 

Here  too  the  sick  their  final  doom  receive. 
Here  brought,  amid  the  scenes  of  grie^  to  grieve. 
Where  the  loud  groans  from  some  sad  chamto  fiow, 
Mixt  with  the  clamours  of  the  crowd  below ; 
Here,  sorrowing,  they  each  kindred  sorrow  scan. 
And  the  cold  charities  of  man  to  man : 
Whose  laws  indeed  for  ruin'd  age  provide. 
And  strong  compulsion  plucks  the  scrap  from  pride ; 
Box  still  that  scrap  is  bought  with  many  a  sigh, 
And  pride  embitters  what  it  can't  deny. 

Say,  ye,  opprest  by  some  frmtastic  woes, 
Some  jarring  nerve  that  baffles  your  repose ; 
Who  press  the  downy  couch,  while  slaves  advance 
With  timid  eye  to  read  the  distant  glance ; 
Who  with  sad  prayers  the  weary  doctor  tease, 
To  name  the  nameless  ever  new  disease ; 
Who  with  mock  patience  dire  complaints  endure, 
WUch  real  i>ain  and  that  alone  can  cure ; 
How  would  ye  bear  in  real  pain  to  lie. 
Demised,  neglected,  left  alone  to  die  ? 


w  [Orifiittl  MS.  :— 

Slofir  in  their  gifts,  bat  bMty  la  their  word*.] 

IS  fTbit  deeerlptlon  of  the  Parish  Poor-hooae,  and  that  of  tlie 
VOli^iLpothceary,  lotm  down,  were  inserted  bv  Borke  in 
t\»9  AJiaoal  Bagialer,  and  afterward*  by  Dr.  Vioeatmiis  Knox 
tn  the  Elegant  Ea^actL  along  with  the  linea  on  the  old 
in«annrfi  from  **The  Library ."  The  effect  pcodooed  by 
ihm»  apecimena  haa  been  already  illnatrated  by  a  letter  from 
i^  W.  Heott  to  Mr.  Oabbe,  written  In  isn9.  See  toui,  p.  53. 
Tkm  inet  Wordaworth,  on  rsadintf  that  letter,  haa  laid :— *•  I 
iiat  beeame  aequainted  with  Mr.  Crabbe's  works  in  the  aane 
way,  end  about  the  aame  time,  as  did  Sir  Walter  Soott,  aa 
■  (H— ■  from  his  iKter ;  and  the  extiacta  made  such  an  im- 
leiaatuu  npon  me.  that  i  can  also  repeat  them.     The  two 

•  TW  lame,  the  blind,  and,  fkr  the  happiest  they  t 
The  mopinjt  idiot,  and  the  madman  gay,'— 

•track  my  vonthfUl  feeliogs  particularly ;  I  thonsh  beta,  aa  fltf 
m  ikry  lud  then  come  under  mv  knowledge,  did  not  support 
ifav  dciBTiption ;  Inasmuch  as  idlota  and  lunatics,  among  the 
I— bUr  clamas  of  society,  were  not  to  be  found  in  work- 
hflHHiV  in  the  ptna  of  the  north  where  I  waa  brought  up,  bnt 
wwn  mostly  at  larje,  and  too  often  the  butt  of  thoofbtlesa 
fhUdnm^Any  tcsttmony  fkom  me  to  the  merit  of  yoor  le* 
ewal  mSr^9  works  woold,  I  feel,  be  saperflnoui,  if  not 
iiafllaiiil  They  will  laat«  from  their  combined  merita  as 
nmy  aod  THth,  roll  as  long  as  anything  tiut  has  been  ex- 


How  would  ye  bear  to  draw  your  latest  breath 
Where   all  that's  wretched   paves  the  way  fior 
death?  M 

8uch  is  that  room  which  one  rude  beam  divides^ 
And  naked  rafters  form  the  sloping  sides ; 
Where  the  vile  bands  that  bind  the  thatch  are  s 
And  lath  and  mud  are  all  that  lie  between ; 
Save  one  dull  pane,  that,  coarsely  patch'd,  gives 

wi^ 
To  the  rude  tempest,  yet  excludes  the  day : 
Here,  on  a  matted  flock,  with  dust  o'erspread. 
The  drooping  wretch  reclines  his  languid  head ; 
For  him  no  hand  the  cordial  cup  ^[»pliei^ 
Or  wipes  the  tear  that  stagnates  in  his  eyes ; 
No  friends  with  soft  discourse  his  pain  begins. 
Or  promise  hope,  till  sickness  wears  a  smile* 

But  soon  a  loud  and  hasty  summons  calls. 
Shakes  the  thin  roo^  and  echoes  round  the  walls; 
Anon,  a  figure  enters,  quaintly  neat, 
All  pride  and  business,  bustle  and  conceit; 
With  looks  unalter'd  by  these  scenes  of  woe. 
With  speed  that,  entering,  speaks  his  haste  to  go^ 
He  bids  the  gasing  throng  around  him  fly. 
And  carries  &te  and  phytic  in  his  eye : 
A  potent  quack,  long  versed  in  human  ills. 
Who  first  insults  the  victim  whom  he  kills ; 
Whose  murd'rous  hand  a  drowsy  Bench  protect, 
And  whose  most  tender  mercy  is  neglect. 

Paid  by  the  parish  for  attendance  here. 
He  wears  contempt  upon  his  sapient  sneer ; 
In  haste  he  seeks  the  bed  where  Misery  lies. 
Impatience  mark'd  in  his  averted  eyes ; 
And,  some  habitual  queries  hurried  o'er. 
Without  reply,  he  rushes  on  the  door : 
His  drooping  patient,  long  inured  to  pain. 
And  long  unheeded,  knows  remonstance  vain ; 
He  ceases  now  the  feeble  help  to  crave 
Of  man ;  and  silent  sinks  into  the  grave.** 

But  ere  his  death  some  pious  doubts  arise. 
Some  simple  fears,  which  *'  bold  bad  "  men  despise ; 
Fain  would  he  ask  the  parish  priest  to  prove 
His  title  certain  to  the  joys  above : 


preawd  in  irerse  since  they  t 
Letter  dated  Feb.  1834.] 


<•[•«  There  is  atgUh  and  afm  in  these  deacriptlose  ef 
mral  life,  wliich  iscslcnlated  toaiiUc  deep  into  the  memory : 
and,  being  confirmed  by  daily  obaervation,  they  are  raeallad 
npon  innumerable  occamona,  when  the  ideal  pi<^nres  d  more 
faneifttl  anthon  have  lost  all  their  interest.  For  ourselves  at 
least,  we  profem  to  be  indebted  to  Mr.  Oabbe  for  many  of 
these  strong  impressions ;  and  haire  known  more  than  one  of 
our  onpoedcal  acquaintances  who  declared  they  could  Mr«er 
paas  by  a  parish  workhouse  without  thinking  Ot  the  deaarip- 
tion  of  it  they  had  read  at  aehool  in  the  *  PMtkal  SxtrMtb^** 
^Bdimbmrgk  Jteview,  1807. 

**  The  vulgar  impreadon  that  Oabbe  ia  throngfaoot  a  i^ooaiy 
author,  we  ascribe  to  the  choice  of  certain  apedmena  of  Us 
earliest  poetry  in  tho  *  Elegant  fictracta,'— the  only  apedneBS 
of  him  tliat  had  been  at  allKenerally  known  at  the  time  whin 
most  of  those  who  have  criticised  his  later  woriu  were  voaiif . 
That  exqnisitely-flnished,  but  beart-dckening  deacription.  m 
particular,  of  the  poor-house  in  *  The  Village.'  land  ttasir  on 
every  imagination ;  and  when  '^The  Regiater '  and  'Boroegk' 
came  out,  the  reviewera,  nneonaeiona,  perhapa,  of  the  eany 
prejudice  that  waa  inflnendng  them,  aelected  qooT  " 
mainly  of  the  aame  claak**— Qwvtn^  Beview,  1SS4.3 

*>  P*  The  eonoequential  apothecary,  who  glvea  an  Impadent 
attendance  in  these  abodes  of  miaery,  ia  admirably  dcaeribed." 
— JawsiTj 
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For  this  he  sends  the  niarmaring  nurse,  who  calls 
The  holy  stranger  to  these  dismal  walls : 
And  doUi  not  he,  the  pions  man,  appear, 
He,  **  passing  rioh,  with  forty  pounds  a  year  ?  "  ** 
Ah  t  no ;  a  shepherd  of  a  different  stock, 
And  iar  unlike  him,  feeds  this  little  flock : 
A  JoTial  youth,  who  thinks  his  Sunday's  task 
As  much  as  Oid  or  man  can  fairly  ask ; 
The  rest  he  gives  to  loves  and  labours  light, 
To  fields  the  morning,  and  to  feasts  the  night ; 
None  better  skill'd  the  noisy  pack  to  guide, 
To  urge  their  chace,  to  cheer  them  or  to  chide ; 
A  sportsman  keen,   he  shoots  through  half  the 

day,«* 
And,  skiU'd  at  whist,  derotes  the  night  to  play :  *• 
Then,  while  such  honours  bloom  around  his  head. 
Shall  he  sit  sadly  by  the  sick  man*s  bed. 
To  raise  the  hope  he  feels  not,  or  with  seal 
To  combat  fears  that  e*en  the  pious  feel  ?  " 

Now  once  again  the  gloomy  scene  explore, 
Less  gloomy  now ;  the  bitter  hour  is  o*er, 
The  man  of  many  sorrows  sighs  no  more. — 
Up  yonder  hill,  behold  how  sadly  slow 
The  bier  mores  winding  from  the  rale  below : 
There  lie  the  happy  dead,  from  trouble  free, 
And  the  glad  pulsh  pays  the  frugal  fee  : 
No  more,  O  Death !  thy  victim  starts  to  hear 
Churchwarden  stem,  or  kingly  overseer ; 
No  more  the  farmer  claims  his  humble  bow. 
Thou  art  his  lord,  the  best  of  tyrants  thou ! 

Now  to  the  church  behold  the  mourners  come, 
Sedately  torpid  and  devoutly  dumb  ; 
The  village  children  now  their  games  suspend. 
To  see  the  bier  that  bears  their  ancient  friend : 
For  he  was  one  in  all  their  idle  sport. 
And  like  a  monarch  ruled  their  little  court ; 
The  pliant  bow  he  form'd,  the  flying  ball. 
The  bat,  the  wicket,  were  his  labours  all ; 
Him  now  they  follow  to  his  grave,  and  stand. 
Silent  and  sad,  and  gazing  hand  in  hand ; 
While  bending  low,  their  eager  eyes  explore 
The  mingled  relicts  of  the  parish  poor. 
The  bell  tolls  late,  the  moping  owl  flies  round. 
Fear  marks  the  flight  and  msgnifles  the  sound ; 
The  busy  priest,  detain'd  by  weightier  care. 
Defers  his  duty  tiU  the  day  of  prayer;** 
And,  waiting  long,  the  crowd  retire  distrest. 
To  think  a  poor  man's  bones  should  lie  unblest.*^ 


^l**  A  nun  he  wm,  to  all  the  eonntry  dear. 

And  peadng  rich  with  foit j  pound*  a  year.** 

OoLOaMITH.] 

»  [Original  RdiHon:— 

Sore  in  hi«  shot,  his  game  be  aeldom  mi«t. 
And  aeldom  bil'd  to  win  his  game  at  whist.] 

M  C"  Mr.  Oabbe  told  me,  that  when  he  flnt  pnbliahed  his 
poem  *  The  Village,'  the  letters  he  receiTed  were  innumerable 
flrom  a  particalar  clasa  of  religious  readers,  who  were  warm  in 
oommendation,  most  paxticiuaily  of  the  lines,— 
'  Sora  in  his  shot,  his  game  he  aeldom  mist. 
And  seldom  fUl'd  to  win  his  game  at  mhiit,'' 

Hm  letters  of  remonstrance  were  as  innomerable,  when,  in 
his  poem,  'The  Library,'  the  lines  were  read, — 

*  OalTin  grows  gentle  on  this  silent  ooast, 
Nof  finds  a  sin^  heretie  to  roast.'  "— llowi.ss.] 

«*  [**  Oh,  langh  or  moom  with  me  the  meftal  jest, 
A  caasook'd  hnntsman,  and  a  fiddling  priest  1 


BOOK  II. 

There  are  found,  amid  the  EtIU  of  a  laborious  liib,  som^ 
Views  of  Tranquillity  and  Happiness— The  Repose  and 
Fleaaore  of  a  Summer  Sabbath :  interrupted  by  Intoxication 
and  Dispate  — Village  Detiaotion  —  Complaints  of  the 
'Squire— The  Evening  Biota— Justiee—Beaaons  Ibr  this 
unpleasant  View  of  Rustic  life :  the  ElTeet  it  should  have 
upon  the  Lower  Clsasfis ;  and  the  Higfaet^-Tbese  lest  hsTc 
their  peculiar  DIsUeasee;  Exemplified  in  the  Life  and 
heioie  Death  of  Lord  Robert  Manners— Concluding  Addrris 
to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Rutland. 

No  longer  truth,  though  shown  in  verse,  disdsJn, 
But  own  the  Village  Life  a  life  of  pain : 
I  too  must  yield,  that  oft  amid  those  woes 
Are  gleams  of  transient  mirth  and  hours  of  sweet 

repose. 
Such  as  you  find  on  yonder  sportive  Green, 
The  'squire's  tall  gate  and  churchway-walk  be- 
tween; 
Where  loitering  stray  a  little  tribe  of  friends. 
On  a  Uir  Sunday  when  the  sermon  ends ; 
Then  rural  beaux  their  best  attire  put  on, 
To  win  their  nymphs,  as  other  nymphs  are  won : 
While  those  long  wed  go  plain,  and  by  degrees, 
Like  other  hiubands,  quit  their  care  to  please. 
Some  of  the  sermon  talk,  a  sober  crowd. 
And  loudly  praise,  if  it  were  prcach'd  aloud  *, 
Some  on  the  labours  of  the  week  look  round. 
Feel  their  own  worth,  and  think  their  toil  re- 

nown'd ; 
While  some,  whose  hopes  to  no  renown  extend, 
Are  otAj  pleased  to  find  their  labours  end. 
Thus,  as  their  hours  glide  on,  with  pleasure 
fraught 
Their  careful  masters  brood  the  painful  thought ; 
Much  in  their  mind  they  murmur  and  lament, 
That  one  fair  day  should  be  so  idly  spent ; 
And  think  that  Heaven  deals  hard,  to  tithe  their 

store 
And  tax  their  time  for  preachers  and  the  poor. 

Yet  still,  ye  humbler  friends,  eiyoy  your  hour. 
This  is  your  portion,  yet  unclaim'd  of  power ; 
This  is  Heaven's  gift  to  weary  men  oppress'd. 
And  seems  the  type  of  their  expected  rest : 
But  yours,  alas  1  are  joys  that  soon  decay ; 
Frail  Joys,  begun  and  ended  with  the  day ; 


He  takes  the  field.    The  master  of  the  pack 

Oies,  *  Well  done,  saint  I*  and  clans  him  on  the  back. 

Is  this  the  path  of  taiictitv  ?    Is  this 

To  stand  a  way-mark  in  the  road  to  bliai  t 

Himself  a  wmnd'rer  trnm  the  narrow  way. 

His  silly  sheep,  what  wonder  if  they  stray  ?* 

Cowrnu] 


^  Some  apology  is  due  for  the  insertion  of  a  o 
br  no  means  common.  That  it  has  been  a  subject  for  com- 
plaint in  any  place,  is  a  soflleient  reason  for  its  bclai 
reckoned  among  the  erils  which  may  happen  to  the  poor, 
and  which  must  happen  to  them  excIaaiTefy ;  neTerthel—. 
it  is  Just  to  remark,  that  such  nei^lect  is  very  rare  in  any  pavt 
of  tfaie  kingdom,  and  in  many  parts  is  totally  unknown. 

*7  [^  In  thb  part  of  the  poem  tliere  is  a  mat  deal  of  nebrt> 
ing  that  is  truly  characteristic;  and  had  not  that  usiio< 
penaable  rule,  which  both  painters  and  poets  shaaJd  aaoallv 
attend  to,  been  reveiaed,  namely,  to  ftmn  their  indrndaata 
from  ideas  of  general  nature,  it  would  hare  been  \ 
tioaable."— JIbstA/y  Rev.  ITM.] 
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Or  yet,  while  day  permits  those  joys  to  reign, 
The  Tillage  Tioes  drire  them  from  the  plain. 

See  the  stout  churl,  in  drunken  ftiry  great, 
Strike  the  hare  bosom  of  his  teeming  mate ! 
His  naked  vices,  rude  and  unrefined. 
Exert  their  open  empire  o*er  the  mind ; 
But  can  we  less  the  senseless  rage  despise, 
Beeaose  the  sarage  acts  without  disguise  ? 

Tet  here  IMsguise,  the  city's  vice,  is  seen, 
And  Slander  steab  along  and  taints  the  Green : 
At  her  approach  domestic  peace  is  gone, 
Domestic  broils  at  her  approach  come  on ; 
She  to  the  wife  the  husband's  crime  oonreys. 
She  tells  tiie  husband  when  his  consort  strays ; 
Her  busy  tongue,  through  all  the  little  state, 
JHffnaet  doubt,  suspicion,  and  debate ; 
Peace,  tim'rous  goddess !  quits  her  old  domain, 
In  sentiment  and  song  content  to  reign. 

Kor  are  the  nymphs  that  breathe  the  rural  air 
So  fiiir  as  Cynthia's,  nor  so  chaste  as  fittir : 
These  to  the  town  afford  each  fresher  &oe. 
And  the  clown's  trull  receives  the  peer's  embrace ; 
From  whom,  should  chance   again   convey  her 

down. 
The  peer's  disease  in  turn  attacks  the  clown. 

Here  too  the  'squire,  or 'squire-like  farmer,  talk. 
How  round  their  regions  nightly  pilferers  walk ; 
How  frtnn  their  ponds  the  fish  are  borne,  and  all 
The  rip'ning  treasures  frY>m^their  lofty  wall ; 
How  meaner  rivals  in  their'sports  delight. 
Just  tight  enough  to  claim  a  doubtful  right ;  ^ 
IK'ho  t^e  a  licence  round  their  fields  to  stray, 
A  mongrel  race !  the  poachers  of  the  day. 

And  hark  I  the  riots  of  the  Green  begin. 
That  sprang  at  first  from  yonder  noisy  inn ; 
What  time  the  weekly  pay  was  vanish'd  all. 
And  the  slow  hostess  scored  the  threat'ning  wall ; 
What  time  they  ask'd,  their  fHendly  feast  to  close, 
A  final  cup,  and  that  will  make  them  foes ; 
When  blows  ensue  that  break  the  arm  of  toil. 
And  rustic  battle  ends  the  boobies'  broil. 

Save  when  to  yonder  Hall  they  bend  their  way, 
Where  the  grave  Justice  ends  the  grievous  fray ; 
Be  wiio  recites,  to  keep  the  poor  in  awe, 
The  law's  vast  volume — ^for  he  knows  the  law : — 


I  (Orifijul  MS. :— 
How  their  mttidt  Unfuiih,  while  their  men  run  loose, 
Aftd  lecre  titeni  searoe  s  danuel  to  seduce.] 

^  [**&  b  food  for  the  proprietor  of  en  estate  to  know 
tt^  meb  thiBft  are*  and  at  hfa  own  doon.  He  might  have 
fB^Md,  iadoed,  at  a  general  truth,  eren  whilst  moYinf  in  his 


B  sphere,  that  many  a  story  of  intense  fnterest 
■^gbt  be  npplied  by  the  aniMls  of  his  oarith.  Grabbe 
weald  bate  taof  ht  him  thus  modi,  had  he  been  a  reader  of 
1i«S  most  sagadoos  of  observer^  roost  searohinfr  of  moral 
ssifrtmisrs.  most  graphic  of  poets:  and  we  reverence  this 
a«at  wcitey  not  less  Ibr  his  genius  tnan  for  hb  patriotism,  in 
fc— iy  ^^<Mi»ff  i»p  >V  iff4»  which  b  spicad  between  the  upper 
stales  and  tJM  workJnr^y  world,  and  letting  one  half  of 
miiitind  know  what  the  other  is  alMmt.  ThbetTBCt  alone 
giies  a  difoHY  to  hb  poetry,  which  poems  oonsSruoted  af^ 
•  sssee  Astadbn  model  would  never  have  in  our  e^s,  how- 
«*w  plsasiaf  ly  they  may  babble  of  green  fields.  But  such 
■■■     '  inddeats  leMh  the  ears  of  the  landhad  in  hb 


ewm  partleaUr  east,  most  commonly  through  the  dertyman 
they  ttU  TStber  within  hi«  department  than  anolher's— 
dwy  tte  apoa  bb  beat— through  hit  repreac 


I  Itb  beat— through  hi»  representations  the  sym« 


ihcytteiMioa 

yules  or  the  landlord  are  profitably  drawn  out,  and  judi« 
siaariT  dineeted  to  the  individual-Hand  another  thread  b 
iddsd  t»  those  eords  of  a  man,  by  wbidi  the  owner  and 


To  him  with  anger  or  with  shame  repair 
The  injured  peasant  and  deluded  fair. 

Lo !  at  his  throne  the  silent  nymph  appears. 
Frail  by  her  shape,  but  modest  in  her  tears ; 
And  while  she  stands  abash'd,  with  conscious  eye, 
Some  fiivourite  female  of  her  judge  glides  by, 
Who  views  with  scornful  glance  the  strumpet's  fate. 
And  thanks  the  stars  that  made  her  keeper  great : 
Near  her  the  swain,  about  to  bear  for  life 
One  certain  evil,  doubts  'twixt  war  and  wife ; 
But,  while  the  faltering  damsel  takes  her  oath. 
Consents  to  wed,  and  so  secures  them  both. 

Tet  why,  you  ask,  these  humble  crimes  relate. 
Why  make  the  Poor  as  guilty  as  the  Great? 
To  thoyf  the  great,  thoae  mightier  sons  of  pride, 
How  near  in  vice  the  lowest  are  allied ; 
Such  are  their  natures  and  their  passions  such. 
But  these  disguise  too  little,  those  too  much :  * 
So  shall  the  man  of  power  and  pleasure  see  *^ 
In  his  own  slave  as  vile  a  wretch  as  he ; 
In  his  luxurious  lord  the  servant  find 
His  own  low  pleasures  and  degenerate  mind :  '^ 
And  each  in  all  the  kindred  vices  trace. 
Of  a  poor,  blind,  bewilder'd  erring  race. 
Who,  a  short  time  in  varied  fortune  past. 
Die,  and  are  equal  in  the  dust  at  last.' 

And  you,  ye  Poor,  who  still  lament  your  fhte, 
Forbear  to  envy  those  you  call  the  Great ; 
And  know,  amid  those  blessings  they  possess. 
They  are,  like  you,  the  victims  of  distress ; 
While  Sloth  with  many  a  pang  torments  her  shive, 
Fear  waits  on  guilt,  and  Danger  shakes  the  brave. 

Oh  1  if  in  life  one  noble  cUef  appears. 
Great  in  his  name,  while  blooming  in  his  years ; 
Bom  to  enjoy  whate'er  delights  mankind. 
And  yet  to  all  you  feel  or  fear  resign'd ; 
Who  gave  up  joys  and  hopes  to  you  unknown, 
For  pains  and  dangers  greater  than  your  own : 
If  such  there  be,  then  let  your  murmurs  cease. 
Think,  think  of  him,  and  take  your  lot  in  peace. 

And  such  there  was : — Oh  1  grief;  that  checks 
our  pride, 
Weeping  we  say  there  was, — ^for  Manvebs  died : 
Beloved  of  Heaven,  these  humble  lines  forgive, 
That  sing  of  Thee,^  and  thus  aspire  to  Uve. 


ocenpant  of  the  soil  are  knit  together,  and  sodety  b  inter* 
bced."— QMirtfr/^  Seview,  1833.] 


9  [*«  A  rich  man,  what  b  he?    Has  he  a  frame 
Distinct  from  others  ?  or  a  better  name  i 
Has  he  more  legs,  more  arms,  more  eyes,  more  brains? 
Has  he  less  care,  less  uosses,  or  less  pains  ? 
Can  richea  keep  the  oMntal  wretch  from  death  ? 
Or  can  new  titaaures  purchase  a  new  broith  ? 
Or  does  Heaven  send  Its  love  and  mere  v  more 
To  Mammon's  pamper'd  sons  than  to  the  poor  ? 
If  not.  why  ahoold  the  fool  take  so  much  state. 
Exalt  nimself,  and  othen  nnder-rate  ? 
Tb  senseless  ignorance  that  soothes  hb  pride. 
And  makea  him  bugh  at  all  the  world  beside ; 
But  when  SKcesses  wing  on  gout  or  stone, 


All  hb  vsin  miith  and  gaiety  are  gone 

And  when  he  dies,  for  dl  he  looks  so  high. 

He  '11  make  as  vile  a  skeleton  as  I."— Tom  Browws.] 

*  Lord  Robf^  Manners,  the  youngest  son  of  the  Marquess 
of  Granby  and  the  Lady  F^ces  Seymour,  daughter  of 
C3iariea  duke  of  Somerset,  was  bom  on  the  ^th  of  February, 
1758 ;  and  was  placed  with  hb  brother,  the  late  duke  of 
BBtUnd,  at  Eton  School,  where  he  acquired,  and  ever  after 
retained,  a  considerable  knowledge  of  the  claedeal  aothon 


lao 
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A3  the  tall  oak,  whose  vigorous  branches  form 
An  ample  shade  and  brave  the  wildest  storm, 
High  o'er  the  subject  wood  is  seen  to  grow, 
The  guard  and  glory  of  the  trees  below ; 
Till  on  its  head  the  fiery  bolt  descends, 
And  o'er  the  plain  the  shattered  trunk  extends ; 
Yet  then  it  lies,  all  wond'rous  as  before, 
And  still  the  glory,  though  the  guard  no  more: 

So  THOU,  when  every  virtue,  every  grace, 
Rose  in  thy  soul,  or  shone  within  thy  &oe ; 
When,  though  the  son  of  Grakbt,*  thou  wert 

known 
Less  by  thy  fiither's  glory  than  thy  own ; 
When  Honour  loved  and  gave  thee  every  ohaxm. 
Fire  to  thy  eye  and  vigour  to  thy  arm ; 
Then  from  our  lofty  hopes  and  longing  eyes. 
Fate  and  thy  virtues  call'd  thee  to  the  skies ; 
Yet  still  we  wonder  at  thy  tow*ring  fiune, 
And,  losing  thee,  still  dwell  upon  Uiy  name. 

Oh  t  ever  honoured,  ever  v^ued  1  say. 
What  verse  can  praise  thee,  or  what  work  repay  ? 
Yet  verse  (in  all  we  can)  thy  worth  repays, 
Nor  trusts  the  tardy  seal  of  future  days  : — 
Honours  for  thee  thy  country  shall  prepare. 
Thee  in  their  hearts,  the  good,  the  brave  shall  bear ; 
To  deeds  like  thine  shall  noblest  ohiefr  aspire. 
The  Muse  shall  mourn  thee,  and  the  world  admire. 

In  future  times,  when  smit  with  Glory's  charms. 
The  untried  youth  first  quits  a  fiither's  arms ; — 
'**0h!  be  like  him,"  the  weeping  sire  shaU  say ; 
**  Like  Manwers  walk,  who  walk'd  in  Honour's 

way; 
'*  In  danger  foremost,  yet  in  death  sedate, 
"  Oh!  be  like  him  in  aU  things,  but  his  llEkte  I " 

If  for  that  fate  such  public  tears  be  shed. 
That  Victory  seems  to  die  now  thou  art  dead ; 
How  shall  a  friend  his  nearer  hope  resign. 
That  friend  a  brother,  and  whose  soul  was  thine  ? 
By  what  bold  lines  shall  we  his  grief  express, 
Or  by  what  soothing  numbers  make  it  less  ? 

'lis  not,  I  know,  the  chiming  of  a  song, 
Nor  all  the  powers  that  to  the  Muse  belong, 
Words  aptly  cull'd,  and  meanings  well  exprvss'd, 
Can  calm  the  sorrows  of  a  wounded  breast ; 
But  Virtue,  soother  of  the  fiercest  pains, 
Shall  heal  that  bosom,  RunjiirOy  where  she  reigns.' 


Lord  Robert,  aitor  going  thnragh  the  datiet  of  his  proHnrioa 
on  bovd  differ«nt  inip*,  wm  made  captain  of  the  HCMlution, 
and  commanded  her  in  nine  diflTerent  aetiona,  beeidea  the  last 
memorable  one  on  the  12th  of  April,  17SS,  when»  in  breaking 
the  F^nch  line  of  battle,  he  received  the  wounds  which 
terminated  hia  life,  in  the  twenty>roarth  year  of  hie  ase.  See 
the  Annual  Regiater.— fThla  article  in  the  Annual  Regiatet 
waa  written  by  Mr.  Oabbe,  and  ia  now  reprinted  aa  an  Ap- 
pendix to  «*  The  Village.*! 

^  [John,  Marqueaa  of  Granby,  the  Ulnatrioos  oommandcr- 
in-chief  of  the  Britiah  foroea  in  Germany  during  the  Seven 
Yean'  War,  died  in  1770,  before  hia  ftther,  the  thirteenth  Earl 
and  third  Duke  of  Rutland.] 

•  [Original  MS.:— 

But  RcTLAim'a  viitoea  ahall  hia  grieft  reatfaln. 
And  jdn  to  heal  the  boaom  where  they  reign. 

See  eome  aneodotea  iUustratiTe  of  the  Duke'a  tender  affec- 
tion for  his  gallant  brother,  aiti,  p.  SS.] 

\' 
'  [Original  edition  :— 

Victims  vlctorioos,  who  with  him  shall  stand 
In  Fkmc'a  fkb  book,  the  goKdians  of  the  Uad.] 


Yet  hard  the  task  to  heal  the  bleeding  heart, 
To  bid  the  still-recurring  thoughts  depart, 
Tame  the  fierce  grief  and  stem  the  rising  sigh. 
And  curb  rebellious  passion,  with  reply ; 
Calmly  to  dwell  on  all  that  pleased  before. 
And  yet  to  know  that  all  shall  please  no  more ; — 
Oh  I  glorious  labour  of  the  soul,  to  save 
Her  captive  powers,  and  bravely  mourn  the  brave. 

To  such  these  thoughts  will  lasting  comfort 
give — 
Life  is  not  measured  by  the  time  we  live ; 
'Tie  not  an  even  course  of  threescore  years, — 
A  life  of  narrow  views  and  paltry  fears, 
Grey  hairs  and  wrinkles  and  the  cares  they  bring. 
That  take  from  Death  the  terrors  or  the  sting; 
But  'tis  the  gen'rous  spirit,  mounting  high 
Above  the  world,  that  native  of  the  sky ; 
The  noble  spirit,  that,  in  dangers  brave 
Calmly  looks  on,  or  looks  beyond  the  grave  :— 
Such  Makv ERS  was,  so  he  resigned  his  breath. 
If  in  a  glorious,  then  a  timely  death. 

Cease  then  that  grief;  and  let  those  tears  subside ; 
If  Passion  rule  us,  be  that  passion  pride ; 
If  Reason,  reason  bids  us  strive  to  raise 
Our  fkllen  hearts,  and  be  like  him  we  pndse ; 
Or  if  Affection  still  the  soul  subdue. 
Bring  all  his  virtues,  all  his  worth  in  view, 
And  let  Affection  find  its  comfort  too : 
For  how  can  Grief  so  deeply  wound  the  heart, 
When  Admiration  claims  so  large  a  part? 

Grief  is  a  foe — expel  him  then  thy  soul ; 
Let  nobler  thoughts  the  nearer  views  control ! 
Oh !  make  the  age  to  come  thy  better  care. 
See  other  RoTiJLin>s,  other  Granbts  there ! 
And,  as  thy  thoughts  through  streaming  ages  glide, 
See  other  heroes  die  as  Mankers  died : ' 
And  from  their  fate,  thy  race  shall  nobler  grow, 
As  trees  shoot  upwards  that  are  pruned  below ; 
Or  as  old  Thames,  borne  down  with  decent  pride, 
Sees  his  young  streams  run  warbling  at  his  dde; 
Though  some,  by  art  cut  ofi*,  no  longer  run. 
And  some  are  lost  beneath  the  summer  sun — 
Yet  the  pure  stream  moves  on,  and,  as  it  moves, 
Its  power  increases  and  its  use  improves; 
While  plenty  round  its  spacious  waves  bestow, 
Still  it  flows  on,  and  shall  for  ever  flow.* 

>  [*<  It  haa  been  objected  to  the  pastoral  mnae,  that  her 
principal  employment  ia  to  delineate  scenes  that  never  «k- 
isted,  and  to  cheat  the  imagination  by  dcseriptiona  of  ^«n> 
sure  that  never  can  be  enioyed.  SendUe  of  her  deviatton  ae« 
nature  and  propriety,  the  author  of  the  present  poem  has 
endeavoured  to  bring  her  back  into  the  sooer  paths  of  Jp^ 
and  j^ality.  It  i*  not,  however,  improbable  that  he  may  nave 
erred  as  much  aa  thoae  whom  be  oondemna.  For  it  may  b« 
Questioned,  whether  he  who  repceaents  a  peaaant'a  lU^  •»  • 
life  of  unremittini{  labour  and  remedileta  anjLiety ;  who  d»- 

..      fr--i~-»-  .. —  -»-t   ^  tfplt  anS  oppieealoo. 


scribn  his ^Fyears  as  embittere2n)y luanlt  ' ^^ , 

and  his  old  age  aa  aqnalid,  coi^fertleaa,  and  dfttltutt.  fives  a 
juster  Rpfesentation  of  rural  eiijoymenta  than  they  who,  run- 
ning into  a  oontrarv  extreme,  paint  the  face  of  the  eoontry  ma 
wearing  a  perpetual  smile,  and  its  inbabitanta  as  psadiiC  away 
their  hours  in  unintegupted  j)leaanie  and  unvaried  tran- 
quillity. "—JfoalA/y  Rev,  1783."  ' 
^^*The  Village '  ia  a  very  claasioal  eompoeitioa.  It  eeema 
deaigned  aa  a  contrast  to  Goldsmith's*  Deserted  ViUaM*  In 
one  ooint  of  view ;  that  is,  so  (kr  as  Goldsmith  cxpatiaSm  ob 
the  lelicides  and  inoonvenienoes  of  roral  Ulb.  Tbie  author  ol 
*  The  Village  'jaJy  the  dark  aide  of  the  ijaestion :  he  pafaito 
all  with  a  somDrlep 


in  any 


unpleasingly.  Welinowtheieis 
f  state  of  life; 


pencil ;  too  huUy,  perhapi^  b«L  to  aae  al 

**"  '         '  teie  IS  no  rnimimd  liepulasi 

to  bt  psfpainaU  J 

told  so.*'— SotfTT  qfJmutll^  Letter  lo  Dr,  AotlM,  Ah0»  llttj 


;  but  one  does  not  wish  t 
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APPENDIX. 

FXOM  TBB  AXHUAL  RSOUTEB  TOR  1783.     See  Oftitf, 

p.  27. 


CBABACTSS  07  LOBO  BOBXBT  MAirVBBS,  LATX  COM- 
MAjrDXB  OF  BU  MAJXnr'S  SHIP  THS  BMOLOTIOR, 
or  SBTSfTY-fOOS  OU1I8.  [wUTTlBli  BT  MR. 
ORABSB.] 

Iir  R  country,  like  this,  which  has  kmg  laboured 
midtr  the  cRlamitiet  of  war,  it  is  bat  natural  to 
look  back  upon  the  eyentt  by  which  it  waf  termi- 
oated,  and  to  make  some  inquiry  after  thoee  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  return  of  peace ; 
and  thia  not  with  the  view  of  informing  ouraelrea 
whether  the  conditions  by  which  it  was  obtained 
were  or  were  not  adequate  to  our  situation,  but 
with  a  giRteful  remembrance  of  those  without 
whooe  signal  courage  and  -vigorous  exertions  we 
might  not  have  been  able  to  hate  insisted  on  any 
eonditiona  whatsoever. 

The  victory  gained  by  the  British  fleet,  on  the 
ISth  of  Apil,  1782,  was  unquestionably  of  the 
greatest  importance  to  this  kingdom,  and  in 
the  highest  degree  contributed  to  our  present  re- 
pose: those  biRve  men,  therefore,  who  then  fell  in 
the  serviee  of  their  country,  claim  our  most  grate- 
flU  remenbrance,  and  all  the  honourable  testimony 
which  the  living  can  pay  to  departed  worth. 

Among  these  was  Lord  Robert  Manners ;  ayoung 
nobleman,  remarkable  for  his  military  genius,  and 
the  many  excellent  endowments  both  of  his  person 
and  mind.  In  the  following  pages,  it  is  my  design 
to  lay  before  the  public  some  anecdotes  of  this 
hcroie  young  commander,  who  fell  in  their  service ; 
•serifieing  the  ease  of  his  former  situation,  the  in- 
dulgcaDcce  of  a  splendid  fortune,  and  the  pleasures 
of  private  society,  to  the  dangers  of  a  periious 
dement,  and  the  honourable  hazards  of  a  military 
life. 

Lord  Robert  Manners  was  the  youngest  son  of 
the  late  Bfarquis  of  Granby,  by  the  Lady  Frances 
fleymoor,  daughter  of  Charles  Duke  of  Somerset. 
He  was  bom  on  the  5th  of  February,  1758,  and 
niaeed  with  his  brother,  the  present  Duke  of  Rut- 
mid,  at  Eton  school ;  in  which  great  seminary  of 
ednc^tSoo  he  acquired  a  competent  knowledge  of 
the  classic  authors,  for  which  he  ever  after  retained 
an  excellent  taste,  and  bestowed  many  hours  in  the 
peruaal  of  their  most  admired  compositions.  His 
■dnd,  however,  was  found  to  be  active,  vigorous, 
and  enterprising,  and  his  genius  evidently  mili- 
taty :  hn  eotreatiee,  when  he  was  fourteen  years 
old,  prevailed  over  the  apprehensions  of  his  grand- 
Csther*  the  btte  Duke  of  Rutland,  and  obtained  his 
peruilssiim  to  enter  upon  his  professicii  In  the  navy 
—giving  that  the  preference  to  the  land  service, 
to  whioh  he  might  be  conceived  to  have  had  an 
beredStniy  bias,  as  his  father  so  long  commanded 
the  asviy  of  Great  Britain,  with  singular  reputa- 


So  early  a  dedication  of  himself  to  the  severity 
of  aavRl  discipline,  and  so  ftUl  a  resignation  of  all 


the  pleasures  which  his  age  and  rank  might  have 
led  him  to  expect,  in  places  where  he  was  admired 
for  his  accomplishments  and  beloved  for  his  dis- 
position, is  of  itself  a  subject  of  no  inferior  praise, 
and  ought  to  be  distinguished  from  the  reluctant 
compliuice  of  those  who  are  called  into  danger 
by  the  urgency  of  their  circumstances  or  the  inn 
portnnity  of  their  friends :  this  alone  might  secure 
him  from  the  oblivion  which  waits  upon  the  many 
millions  who,  in  every  century,  take  their  turns 
upon  this  stage  of  human  life,  and  depart  undis- 
tinguished by  the  performance  of  any  actions 
eminently  great  or  good. 

The  first  three  voyages  of  Lord  Robert  were 
made  to  Newfoundland,  with  Lord  Schuldham,  to 
whose  care  he  was  committed,  and  under  whom  he 
served  as  a  midshipman ;  after  which,  he  went  in 
the  same  capacity  to  the  Mediterranean,  in  a  fri- 
gate, and  visited  many  of  the  difierent  courts  of 
Italy :  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was  appointed 
lieutenant  on  board  the  Ocean,  a  ninety-gun  ship, 
commanded  by  Captain  Lafory,  in  which  rank  he 
was  present  at  the  action  of  the  27th  of  July,  off 
Ushmit,  under  Admiral  Keppel,  who,  a  few  days 
after  the  action,  took  him  to  his  own  ship. 

His  next  appointment  was  to  a  lieutenancy  on 
board  the  Aldde,  in  which  he  served  in  the  action 
off  Gibraltar,  when  Lord  Rodney  gained  a  com- 
plete victory  over  the  Spanish  fleet,  commanded 
by  Don  Juan  de  Langara ;  and,  immediately  after 
this.  Lord  Robert  was  appointed  Captain  of  the 
Resolution,  which  ship  he  commanded  in  nine 
separate  actions,  before  that  glorious  but  fatal  one 
which  put  a  period  to  his  life. 

There  is  perhaps  but  little  to  be  gathered  from 
this  account  of  his  various  promotions,  and  the 
steps  of  an  almost  certain  advancement,  in  the  line 
of  his  profession ;  but  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 
what  all  with  whom  he  sailed  are  unanimous  in 
declaring,  that  Lord  Robert  was  equally  excellent, 
if  not  equally  conspicuous,  in  the  inferior  stations, 
as  in  the  more  exalted :  a  continual  attention  to 
his  duty,  joined  with  a  real  knowledge  of  the  ser- 
vice, were  his  claims  to  promotion ;  and  a  constant 
care  and  precision  in  the  discharge  of  his  subor- 
dinate stations,  were  the  great  causes  of  his  speedy 
progress  to  the  rank  of  a  commander. 

Lord  Robert,  in  his  return  from  Gibraltar,  in 
the  Resolution,  engaged  and  took  the  Proth^e,  a 
French  line-of-battle  ship,  going  to  the  East  Indies : 
the  Resolution  was  then  ordered  to  America,  and 
continued  there  till  Lord  Rodney  sent  for  her  to 
the  West  Indies :  at  St.  Eustatius,  the  Mars,  a 
Dutch  frigate,  struck  to  the  Resolution;  after 
which,  she  was  detached,  with  the  squadron  under 
Lord  Hood,  to  cruise  off  Martinique. 

Some  time  after  this,  in  an  engagement  between 
Admiral  Greaves  and  the  French  fleet  off  Mar- 
tinique, on  a  confusion  of  signals,  which  prevented 
the  rear  of  our  fleet  coming  to  action.  Lord 
Robert  broke  the  line  of  battle,  bore  his  ship  into 
the  centre  of  the  enemy,  and  so  narrowly  escaped 
in  this  dangerous  attempt,  that  a  part  of  his  hat 
was  struck  off  by  a  grape-shot. 

In  one  of  the  three  engagements  off  St.  Kitt's 
(in  all  which  he  was  eminently  distinguished),  he, 
together  with  Captain  Comwallis,  supported  the 
commander  of  his  dtvifion.  Commodore  Affleck, 
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with  tach  anahaken  fortitude  and  peneyerance, 
that  those  three  ships  heat  off  the  whole  French 
fleet,  and  protected  the  rest  of  their  own : — a  cir- 
eumstanoe  which  Lord  Hood  mentions,  in  his  letter 
to  the  Admiralty,  with  high  terms  of  eologiom. 

His  last  action  was  that  memorable  one  on  the 
12th  of  April,  when  the  Resolution  engaged  Tery 
desperately  nine  or  ten  of  the  enemy,  in  breaking 
through  their  line,  which  she  did,  the  third  ship 
to  the  admiral.  It  was  in  this  attempt  that  Lord 
Robert  had  both  his  legs  shattered,  and  his  right 
arm  broken  at  the  same  instant,  the  former  by  a 
cannon  shot,  and  the  latter  by  a  splinter:  his 
mind,  however,  remained  unsubdued  ;  for  neither 
at  that  nor  at  any  future  period,  neither  when  he 
was  under  the  most  painful  operations,  nor  when 
he  became  sensible  of  his  approaching  fate,  did  he 
betray  one  symptom  of  fear  or  regret : 

**  Non  Undia  Amor  nee  Gloric  oeitit 
Palia  mota  " 

It  was  with  great  reluctance  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  carried  to  the  surgeon's  apartment,  and  he  ob- 
jected to  the  amputation  of  his  leg,  because  he 
had  conceived  it  would  prevent  his  continuance  on 
board  his  ship ;  but  being  assured  to  the  contrary, 
his  objections  ceased,  and  he  permitted  the  surgeon 
to  proceed.  At  this  time  all  his  thoughts  and  in- 
quiries were  directed  to  the  event  of  the  day ; 
which  being  soon  after  announced  to  him,  every 
consideration  of  his  own  misfortune  was  suspended, 
and  he  both  felt  and  expressed  the  greatest  joy 
and  exultation  in  a  victory  so  important  to  his 
country,  and  so  fatal  to  himself. 

Being  persuaded  to  return  to  England,  he  was 
removed  on  board  the  Andromache  frigate ;  but 
before  he  quitted  the  Resolution,  he  ordered  every 
man  whose  good  conduct  had  been  remarkable 
during  his  oonmiand,  to  come  into  his  cabin,  where 
he  thanked  him  for  his  attention  to  his  duty,  and 
gave  each  a  present  of  money,  as  a  token  of  his 
particular  regard.  On  his  leaving  his  ship,  he  asked 
whether  the  colours  of  those  which  had  struck  to 
the  Resolution,  during  his  command,  were  in  his 
baggage;  but  suddenly  recollecting  himself,  and 
bdng  conscious  that  his  motives  for  the  question 
might  be  imputed  to  vanity  and  ostentation,  he 
begged  leave  to  retract  it,  hoping  that  an  idea  so 
weak  would  be  buried  in  oblivion.  It  was  natural 
for  a  young  hero  to  make  such  an  inquiry,  and  his 
reflection  on  having  made  it  would  have  done 
honour  to  the  oldest. 

Lord  Robert's  behaviour,  during  the  short  re- 
mainder of  his  life,  was  singularly  great :  his  con- 
versation was  cheerful,  and  his  mind  serene  ;  his 
fortitude  never  forsook  him  ;  he  betrayed  no  signs 
of  impatience,  nor  suffered  his  resignation  to  be 
broken  by  ineffectual  wishes  or  melancholy  regret ; 
these  he  left  to  his  survivors,  who  deeply  feel 
them ;  he  had  given  himself  to  the  service  of  his 
country,  and  forbore  to  indulge  any  fruitless  ex- 
pectations of  living,  when  the  purposes  of  life 
were  completed,  and  the  measure  of  his  glory  filled 
up.  His  attention  to  the  lives  of  his  seamen  had 
made  him  previously  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  his  own  case,  and  the  fatal  symptoms  that  so 
frequently  follow :  before  these  appeared,  he  was 
busied  in  planning  fkitnre  regulations  and  improve- 


ments on  board  his  ship ;  and  afterwards,  he  him-  I 
self  first  acquainted  his  surgeon  with  their  ippear- 
ance.  He  prepared  for  his  approaching  fate  with 
the  utmost  calmness  and  composure  of  mind ;  and 
having  settled  his  worldly  i^airs  with  his  accus- 
tomed regularity  and  despatch,  he  ended  a  life  of 
glory  wi<h  resignation  and  prayer. 

So  fell  this  brave  young  nobleman,  on  the  24th 
day  of  April,  1782 ;  having,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
four  years,  served  his  country  in  eleven  genenl 
actions : — 

**  Ottendent  terrlt  bone  Untum  Fata,  neqne  ultra 
Em  ainent " Viaoiu 

His  eulogium  was  loudly  uttered  in  the  grief  and 
lamentation  of  the  whole  navy :  victory  appeared 
too  dearly  bought,  while  they  considered  the  pric« 
which  was  paid  for  it ;  and,  indeed,  such  was  the 
attention  of  this  nobleman  to  the  welfare  of  his 
seamen,  as  well  as  to  the  order  and  regularity  of 
tho  fleet ;  such  was  his  skill  to  find  out,  and  reso- 
lution to  reform  abuses,  that  the  loss  of  such  a 
commander  may  be  regretted,  when  the  victory  in 
which  he  fell  shall  cease  to  be  mentioned. 

The  person  of  Lord  Robert  Manners  was  worthy 
of  such  a  mind :  he  was  tall  and  graceful,  strong 
and  active;  his  features  were  regular,  and  his 
countenance  beautify  without  effeminacy;  his 
eyes  were  large,  dark,  and  most  expressive ;  his 
complexion  inclined  to  brown,  with  much  colour, 
which  remained  unimpaired  by  the  West  India 
climate ;  indeed,  his  whole  appearance  commanded 
love  and  respect,  and  was  a  strong  indication  of 
superior  merit. 

Lord  Robert  possessed,  in  an  eminent  degree, 
the  happy  art  of  gaining  the  affections  of  his  men, 
while  he  preserved  the  strictest  discipline  among 
them ;  nor  is  this  his  greatest  praise ;  for,  while  he 
was  admired  by  the  officers  of  every  rank,  for  his 
affability  and  engaghig  deportment,  he  was  trusted 
by  the  highest  in  command,  and  consulted  by 
many,  who  judged  his  great  skill  and  attention,  in 
the  line  of  his  profession,  more  than  balanced 
their  longer  experience. 

The  bravery  of  Lord  Robert  was  accompanied 
by  a  disposition  tender  and  merciful :  his  obliga- 
tions to  use  severity  were  punishments  to  himself; 
and  he  was  always  unhappy  In  feeling  the  neoessitji 
of  bestowing  correction ;  yet  his  lenity  waaalwayi 
judicious,  and  seldom  ineffectual :  he  had  once  the 
opportunity  of  pronouncing  pardon  on  thirteex 
offenders  (who  were  a  part  of  sixty-four  condemne<i 
in  several  ships  for  mutiny) ;  on  which  occasioi 
his  feelings  overcame  his  power  of  utterance :  h< 
began  with  representing  to  them  (who  were  igno 
rant  of  the  intended  grace)  the  nature  of  thd 
crime,  and  the  punishment  due  to  it ;  btit  whei 
he  came  to  speak  of  the  offered  mercy,  he  partool 
of  their  sensations,  and  could  only  deliver  it  b; 
bursting  into  tears.  It  is  but  just  to  remark^  tha 
these  men  were  truly  sensible  of  the  worth  of  aacl 
a  oommander,  and  were  afterwards  conspicuous  fb 
their  good  behaviour  among  the  best  seamen  c 
the  navy. 

Lord  Robert,  however  he  possessed  the  virtiu 
was  without  the  weaknesa  of  a  tender  dlapoaltioQ 
he  was  grave,  prudent,  and  reserved,  never  speak 
ing  his  opinion  but  upon  sure  grounds,  and  then  i 
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proper  timet,  in  the  compeny  of  his  select  friends, 
or  when  truth  end  justice  called  upon  him  to  rescue 
an  aetion  or  a  character  from  suspicion  or  reproach ; 
fet  his  reserve  was  not  of  that  Idnd  which  damped 
his  lore  for  society ;  he  was  of  a  convivial  turn, 
generous,  condescending,  and  benevolent ;  emula- 
ting the  humanity,  as  well  as  bravery,  of  his  father 
and  his  father's  house. 

His  chief  study  was  that  of  his  profession,  in 
which  he  read  and  perfectly  understood  the  most 
approved  authors,  not  neglecting  other  kinds  of 
reading,  in  some  of  which  he  was  peculiarly  and 
wonderfhBy  versed ;  some,  indeed,  which  might 
be  thought  foreign  to  his  pursuits,  if  any  can  be  so 
thought,  to  the  vigorous  and  comprehensive  mind 
which  he  possessed  :  in  short,  he  seemed  to  be  de- 
fUdent  in  no  qualification  which  might  render  him 
the  best  private  friend,  and  one  of  the  greatest 
and  ablest  officers  this  or  any  other  country  has 
^oduced. 

To  crown  all  his  virtues,  he  had  that  of  un- 
ailected  diffidence ;  being  perfectly  modest  in  his 
opinion  of  himself,  and  an  enemy  to  all  ostentation  : 
hie  never  listened  to  his  own  praise,  but  either  for- 
bad any  to  speak  of  the  honour  he  so  well  deserved, 
or  withdrew  frt>m  the  applause  which  he  could  not 
suppress.  This  disposition  continued  to  the  last, 
when  he  conversed  with  the  same  unaffected  ease ; 


and,  wishing  to  write  to  a  friend,  he  made  use  of 
his  left  hand,  and  gave  him  an  account  of  his  situa- 
tion, in  terms  brief,  easy,  and  affecting,  because 
most  unaffected,  discovering  the  greatest  magna- 
nimity of  soul,  by  not  taking  any  pains  to  have  it 
discovered  by  others. 

Nor  is  this  eulogium  to  be  considered  as  pro- 
oeeding  frt>m  any  partial  regard  or  preposses- 
sion: the  testimony  of  public  gratitude,  which 
was  voted  In  the  House  of  Commons,  is  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  the  national  sense  of  his  merit ; 
but  the  many  private  relations  of  his  virtues, 
could  they  be  universally  diffused,  would  place 
him  in  a  still  stronger  point  of  view :  these  are 
given  by  men  whose  testimony  is  voluntary  and 
disinterested,  whose  experience  could  not  be  de- 
ceived, and  whose  eminence  in  their  profession 
must  entitle  them  to  every  degree  of  credit  and 
attention. 

Such  is  the  character  of  Lord  Robert  Manners ; 
and  these  anecdotes  of  him  I  have  related  from  the 
best  authority.  Those  who  knew  him,  will,  I  am 
sure,  think  themselves  indebted  to  me  for  the  in- 
tention ;  and  to  those  who  did  not,  little  apology 
win,  I  hope,  be  wanted,  for  maldng  them  ac- 
quainted with  the  worth  of  a  brave  and  heroic 
young  nobleman,  who  was  an  ornament  to  their 
country  and  died  in  its  defence. 
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THE    NEWSPAPER/ 


TO  THE  RlOirr  HONODKABLE 

EDWARD  LORD  THURLOW, 

VORD  HIGH   CHANCELLOR  OF  GREAT  BRITAIlf;*  ORB  OF  HIS  MAJBSTT's   MOST  BOJfODRABLB 
PRIvr   COUNCIL,  ETC.,  ETC. 

Mt  Lord, 
3i[T  obligations  to  your  Lordship,  great  as  they  are,  have  not  induced  me  to  prefix  your  name  to  the 
following  poem :  nor  is  it  your  Lordship's  station,  exalted  as  that  is,  which  prevailed  upon  me  to  soUdt 
the  honour  of  your  protection  for  it.  Bat  when  I  considered  your  Lordship's  great  abilities  and  good 
taste,  so  well  known  and  so  uniyersally  acknowledged,  I  became  anxious  for  the  priyilege  with  which 
you  have  indulged  me ;  well  knowing  that  the  Public  would  not  be  easily  persuaded  to  disregtxd  a 
performance  marked,  in  any  degree,  with  your  Lordship's  approbation. 

It  is,  My  Lord,  the  province  of  superior  rank,  in  general,  to  bestow  this  kind  of  patronage ;  but 
superior  talents  only  can  render  it  valuable.  Of  the  value  of  your  Lordship's  I  am  Ailly  sensible ;  and, 
while  I  make  my  acknowledgments  for  that,  and  for  many  other  fisvours,  I  cannot  suppress  the  pride  I 
have  in  thus  publishing  my  gratitude,  and  declaring  how  much  I  have  the  honour  to  be, 

Mr  Lord, 

Tour  Lordship*s  most  obedient, 
Behoir  Ctutle,  most  obliged,  and  devoted  servant, 

Fthntary  20, 1785.  George  Crabbx. 


TO  THE  READER. 

The  Poem  which  I  now  offer  to  the  public,  is,  I  believe,  the  onljr  one  written  on  the  subject^  a) 
least,  it  is  the  only  one  which  I  have  any  knowledge  of:  and,  fearing  there  may  not  be  fband  in  it 
many  things  to  engaffs  the  Reader's  attention,  I  am  willing  to  take  the  strongest  hold  I  oan  upoi 
him,  by  offering  someuiing  which  has  the  claim  of  novelty. 

When  the  subject  first  occurred  to  me,  I  meant,  in  a  few  lines  only,  to  give  some  description  of  tha 
variety  of  dissociating  articles  which  are  huddled  together  in  our  Daily  Papers.  As  the  thongb 
dwelt  upon  me,  I  conceived  this  might  be  done  methwlically.  and  with  some  connection  of  parts,  b; 
taking  a  larger  scope ;  which  notwithstanding  I  have  done,  I  must  still  apologise  for  a  want  of  onioi 
and  coherence  in  my  poem.    Subjects  like  t£us  will  not  easily  adnut  of  them :  we  cannot  slide  ftncn 


1  [Thb  poem  wag  flfatpabUihed  in  a  thin  quarto,  in  March, 
1785.  llie  dedication  to  Lord  Thnrlow,  the  pre&oe,  and  aom« 
of  the  aathor*!  ft>ot>notai,  omitted  in  the  collection  of  1807, 
are  now  reatored  from  the  original  edition ;  whi  :Ji  haa  alao 
aappUed  aereral  Tarioua  readings.  The  obligationa  nnder 
which  Mr.  Oabbe  had  been  laid  byLord  Tburlow,  previona 
to,  KoA  after,  the  jmblication  of  *'  The  Newapaper,"  are  de- 
tailed omU,  pp.  SS,  84.    That  the  poet  did  not  stoop  to  nn- 


lYoiody  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Luguafes,  and  by  the  nni- 
form  warmUi  of  the  poet  Cowper,  when  allndinf  to  the 
aplendid  career  of  the  great  man  who  had  been,  in  early  life. 


ills  fellow-papU  in  a  SoUdtor'a  chamben.    See,  in  particolai 
thestanias— 

**  Round  llinrlow'a  head,  in  early  yoath. 
And  in  his  spoftiTe  daya. 
Fair  Sdenee  poor'd  the  Ught  of  TYoth, 
And  OenioB  died  hia  raya,**  fte.] 


s  Lord  Tha>low  was  appointed  Lotd  High  Ohsn«allor  1 
1778,  and  continued  In  the  aitnation  ttl  1788;  wImb,  mpc 
'*    '    '    OB  miniatry.  he  waa  ^ekad.  and  tl 
;  bat,  on  tiie  final  trinmph  of  II 
instated,  and  pomeMid  the  wmla  t 


of  the  CoalitioB  Bdniatry .  he  waa 
aeala  pot  in  eommiarion ;  bat,oi    '      '    * 
Pitt,  In  1784,  he  wa«  reinstated, 
1793.    His  Lordship  died  in  1  SOS.] 
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theme  to  theme  in  an  easy  and  graoefiil  saccetsion ;  but  on  quitting  one  thought,  there  will  be  an 
onaToidable  hiatoB,  and  in  general  an  awkwaid  transition  into  that  which  follows. 

That,  in  writing  upon  the  snbiject  of  our  Newspapers,  I  have  avrnded  ererything  which  might 
ttpetr  like  the  opinion  of  a  party,  is  to  be  accounted  ior  from  the  knowledge  I  have  giuned  from  them ; 
mot,  the  more  of  these  Instmctors  a  man  reads,  the  less  he  will  infidlibly  understand:  jior  woold  it 
IisTe  been  Tcry  connstent  in  me,  at  the  same  time  to  oensore  their  temerity  and  ignorance,  and  to  adopt 
Odrrafe. 

I  shoold  have  been  glad  to  have  made  some  discrimination  in  my  remarks  on  these  prodnetions. 
There  is,  indeed,  some  mfferenoe;  and  I  hare  obserred,  that  one  editor  will  sometimes  convey  his 
iboie  with  more  decency,  and  colour  his  fidsehood  widi  more  appearance  of  probability,  tiian  another: 
but  nntil  I  see  that  pH»er  wherdn  no  great  character  is  wantonly  abused,  nor  groundlev  lnfipffl^t}ffn 
wilftiUy  disseminated,  I  shall  not  make  any  distinction  in  my  remarks  upon  thenu 

It  must,  however,  be  confessed,  that  these  things  have  their  use;  and  are^  besides,  vehicles  of  orach 
ssunement:  but  this  does  not  ontwdgh  the  evil  they  do  to  societ]^,  and  the  irreparable  iigury  they 
hiing  upon  the  characters  of  individuals.  In  the  following  poem  I  have  given  those  good  properties 
tbdr  due  weight:  they  have  changed  indignation  into  mirth,  and  turned  what  would  otherwise  have 
been  abhorrence,  into  derision. 

FAruary,  1785.« 
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Is  qoibv,  hi  TMaai  implent 
Hi  namu  ferant  aUo;  meuoimque  lied 
Gk«tdt,  et  raditia  aliqnid  nofw  adjidt  aoctor : 
nUe  CmliiUtaa,  illie  tamerarina  Enor, 
Vaaaqoe  L«Cina  aat,  conaternatiqae  Timoraa, 
Scdhioqoe  rapena,  dnbioqoa  aactore  Soaorri. 

o  -  ^ *■ 


bviD.  Meumorph,^  lib.  xli.« 


Thk  not  a  Time  IkrooTable  to  poetical  Compoaition  :  and 
why— Nawapiwia  enemiaa  to  Literatixre,and  their  general 
lAtlaeocc^Tbetr  Nnmben— The  Sanday  Monitoi^Their 
general  Ctianeter- Their  Effect  upon  Indiriduala— upon 
Society— in  the  Conntry— The  Village  Freeholder— What 
Rind  of  Compoaition  a  Newapaper  ia ;  and  tlie  Amoaement 
it  afTorda— or  what  Fkrta  it  ia  chiefly  compoaed— Artidea  of 
Intelligenec  :  AdTCitisementa :  The  Stage:  Quadta:  Pof- 
ftaf— The  Oorreapondenta  to  a  Newapaper,  political  and 
poetieal— Advice  to  the  latter— Coneloaion. 

A  mn  like  thia,  a  hnsy,  hustling  time,* 
Soiti  lU  with  writers,  very  iU  with  rhyme : 
Unbeant  we  sing,  when  party-rage  rons  strong. 
And  mightier  niadness  diecks  the  flowing  song : 

%*  fit  thia  period  party-apirit  ran  nnnanally  high.  The 
Coalition  mlnM^,  or  which  Mr.  Burke  waa  a  member,  had 
MMttiy  been  iwmovcd— the  India  billa  both  of  Fox  and  Pitt 
iMd  baea  thrown  out,  and  the  public  mind  waa  greatly  in- 
laaad  by  the  erent*  of  tlie  aix  weelia'  Weatminater  election, 
and  the  eenaeanent  acnttiny.    Notwithatanding  the  nhiloao- 


{tyeal  tone  ofhia  pwlkce,  ft  aeenu  highly  provable  that  Mr. 
Ckabbe  had  been  moved  to  talce  np  the  aubfeet  by  the  indic> 
mtieo  be  fbU  on  aeeing  Mr.  Burlie  datty  aboaed,  at  **  tltb 
t>wiT,ba«Liwe  time."  by  one  aet  of  party  %rritera,  while  the 
I>ute  of  Rnt£uid  waa  e<Hially  the  victim  of  another.  Mr. 
Berke  had,  at  thla  time,  oeoome  extremely  nnpopolar,  both 
fai  aad  oat  of  the  Hooae.  At  the  opening  of  the  new  parlia> 
■Mtt,  in  IMMy,  1784,  ao  etrong  waa  the  combination  againat 
bia,  that  urn  mooMmt  of  hia  rUng  became  a  aignal  for 
MmbiBfi,  or  other  avmptoma  of  pointed  dialilce.  On  one 
nafiilim  be  topped  anort  in  hb  argument  to  remarlc,  that  **  he 
mbM  teadi  a  pack  of  boonda  to  yelp  with  more  melody  and 
•^Mleampreh^dott.**] 

^  0*1^  eonrta  axe  fllVd  with  a  tnmnltaona  din 
Of  arovda,  or  iaeoina  foitb,  or  entering  in 
A  thowwghfif  of  Newa :  where  aome  de?iae 
TlMnya  sever  beaud,  eone  mingle  truth  with  Ilea ; 
'ftetaooMtJ  nir  with  empty  aoonda  they  beat, 
iMtnt  to  hear,  and  eager  to  repeat. 


Or,    should    we    force    the    peacefdl    Muse    to 

*    wield 
Her  feeble  arms  amid  the  furious  field. 
Where  party-pens  a  wordy  war  maintain, 
Poor  is  her  anger,  and  her  friendship  vain ; 
And  oft  the  foes  who  feel  her  sting,  oomhine, 
Till  serious  vengeance  pays  an  idle  line : 
For  party-poets  are  like  wasps,  wh6  dart 
Death    to    themselves,    and    to    their    foes   hut 


Hard  then  our  &te:    if  general  themes  we 
choose, 
Neglect  awaits  the  song,  and  chills  the  Muse ; 
Or  should  we  sing  the  subject  of  the  day, 
To-morrow's  wonder  puffs  our  praise  away. 
More  hlest  the  hards  of  that  poetic  time, 
When  all  found  readers  who  could  find  a  rhyme ; ' 
Green  grew  the  bays  on  every  teeming  head, 
And  Gibber  was  enthroned,'  and  Settle  *  read. 
Sing,    drooping   Muse,    the    cause   of  thy   de- 
cline; 
Why  reign  no  more  the  once-triumphant  Nine  ? 
Alas  I  new  charms  the  wavering  many  gain, 
And  rival  sheets  the  reader's  eye  detain ; 

Error  aita  brooding  there,  with  added  train 

Of  ^n  Credulity,  and  Joy  aa  vain  : 

Snapidon,  with  Sedition  joined,  are  near, 

Ana  RumouTi  raiaed,  and  Mnrmnra  mix'd,  and  Fear.** 

DSTDSK.] 

*  The  greateat  part  of  thia  poem  waa  written  immediately 
after  the  diatolution  of  the  late  parliament.— [The  parliament 
waa  diaaolTed  in  March,  1784.    see  oatr,  note  3.] 

<  (**  Happy  the  aoil  where  barda  like  modirooma  riae, 
Ana  aak  no  culture  but  what  Byahe  auppliea  I" 

Oirroap.] 

1  [On  the  death  of  Eoaden,  in  1730,  the  Uureateahip  waa 
beatowed  on  Gibber.  When,  in  1743,  Pope  publiahed  a  new 
edition  of  the  Duneiad,  he  degraded  Theobald  from  hia  pkin* 
ftd  pre-eminence  aa  hero  of  the  poem,  and  enthroned  Ci^er 
inhiaatead:— 

**  Know,  Euaden  thlnta  no  more  for  aaek  or  pmiae  ; 
He  aleep  among  the  dull  of  ancient  daya : 
Thou,  Cibber,  thoa  hia  lamel  ahalt  aopport. 
Folly,  my  aon,  haa  atill  a  Mend  at  coort."] 

>  CA  poetaater  who  made  aome  noiae  in  hia  day  by  the  fio- 
nee  of  hia  wxitinga.    For  hia  fketiona  aadndty  ae  ww  made 
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A  daily  iwarm,  that  banish  every  Muse, 
Come  flying  forth,  and  mortala  call  them  Nbws  :  * 
For  these,  unread,  the  noblest  volumes  lie ;  *" 
For  these,  in  sheets  unsoil'd,  the  Muses  die ; 
Unbought,  unblest,  the  virgin  copies  wait 
In  vain  for  fiune,  and  sink,  unseen,  to  fiite. 

Since,  then,  the  Town  forsakes  us  for  our  foes, 
The  smoothest  numbers  for  the  harshest  prose ; 
Let  us,  with  generous  scorn,  the  taste  deride, 
And  shig  our  rivals  with  a  rival's  pride. 

Ye  gentle  poets,  who  so  oft  complain 
That  foul  neglect  is  all  your  labours  gain ; 
That  pity  only  checks  your  growing  spite 
To  erring  man,  and  prompts  you  still  to  write ; 
That  your  choice  works  on  humble  stalls  are  laid, 
Or  vainly  grace  the  windows  of  the  trade ;  ^^ 
Be  ye  my  friends,  if  friendship  e*er  can  warm 
Those  rival  bosoms  whom  the  Muses  charm ; 
Think  of  the  common  cause  wherein  we  go, 
Like  gallant  Greeks  against  the  Trojan  foe ; 
Nor  let  one  peevish  chief  his  leader  blame. 
Till,  crown'd  with  conquest,  we  regain  our  fame ; 
And  let  us  join  our  forces  to  subdue 
This  bold  assuming  but  successful  crew. 

I  sing  of  News,  and  all  those  vapid  sheets 
The  rattling  hawker  vends  through  gaping  streets  ;'* 
Whate'er  their  name,  whate*er  the  time  they  fly. 
Damp  fr^m  the  press,  to  charm  the  reader's  eye : 
For  soon  as  Morning  dawns  with  roseate  hue, 
The  Herau)  of  the  mom  arises  too ; 
Post  after  Post  succeeds,  and,  all  day  long. 
Gazettes  and  Lbdoebs  swarm,  a  noisy  throng. 
When  evening  comes,  she  comes  with  all  her  train 
Of  Ledoees,  Gheonicles,  and  Posts  again, 


the  dty  poet,  whoie  anniul  offlee  was  to  deKribe  the  gloriea 
of  the  mayor't  day.  **  Of  th«ae  buds,**  aaya  Dr.  JoEnmn, 
**  h«  was  the  last,  and  aeema  not  to  have  deserved  even  this 
detcree  ofregazd:  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  panegyric  on  Uie 
virtoeaof  Jt^ge  Jeflbeys."  He  died,  in  1723,  a  pensioner  in 
the  Qiaxter-hoaae.] 

volnptas, 
avxHAL. 


9  [<*  Qoicqald  agnnt  homines,  voCnm,  timor,  iia. 
Oandia,  diseoxsos,  nostri  fknago  libeUi."-^i 
•*  Whate*er  the  busy  bustling  world  employs, 
Onr  wants  and  wkhea,  pleaanres,  caret,  and  Joys, 
These  the  historians  of  oar  times  display, 
And  call  it  Nb  ws— the  hodge-podge  of  a  day.** 

BOHNBL  THOBKTOir.] 

1*  I**  How  do  I  laugh  when  men  of  narrow  souls. 
Whom  Folly  guides,  and  Prejudioe  controls ; 
Who,  form'a  to  dullness  fkom  their  very  youth. 
Lies  of  the  dav  prefer  to  Gospel  truth. 
Pick  up  their  little  knowledge  from  Reviews, 
And  lay  up  all  their  stock  of  (kith  in  News, 
Kail  at  all  liberal  arta.  deem  verse  a  crime. 
And  hold  not  truth  as  truth,  if  told  in  rhyme.** 

CHUBCaXLL.] 

11  [Original  edition :~ 

While  your  choice  works  on  quiet  shelves  remain. 
Or  grace  the  windows  of  the  tradto  in  vain ; 
.    WiMre  e'en  their  fkir  and  comely  sealptures  (kil. 
Engraved  by  Grignion,  and  design'd  by  Wale.] 

»  [«  We  axe  indebted  to  the  Italians  for  the  Idea  of  new*- 
papers.  The  title  of  their  Oaaettaa  was,  perhaps,  derived  from 
Uanera,  a  magpie  or  chatterer ;  or,  more  probably,  from  a 
farthing  cdn,  peculiar  to  the  dtv  of  Venice,  called  Gaietta, 
which  was  the  common  price  of  the  papers.  Newspapers, 
then,  took  their  birth  In  that  principal  land  of  modem  poli- 
ticians, Italy,  and  under  the  government  of  that  arlstocratical 
republic,     llw  flcst  paper  was  a  Venetian  one,  and  only 


Like  bats,  appearing,  when  the  sun  goes  down, 
From  holes  obscure  and  comers  of  the  town.^' 
Of  all  these  triflers,  aU  like  these,  I  write; 
Oh  I  like  my  subject  could  my  song  delight, 
The  crowd  at  Lloyd's  one  poef  s  ; 

raise. 
And  all  the  Alley  echo  to  his  praise. 

In  shoals  the  hours  ttieir  constant  numbers  bring, 
Like  insects  waking  to  th'  advancing  spring ; 
Which  take  their  rise  from  grubs  obscene  that  Ue 
In  shallow  pools,  or  thence  ascend  the  sky  : 
Such  are  these  base  ephemeras,  ^^  so  bom 
To  die  before  the  next  revolving  mom. 

Yet  thus  they  differ:  insect-tiibes  are  lost 
In  the  first  visit  of  a  winter's  frost ; 
While  these  remain,  a  base  but  constant  breed, 
Whose  svrarming  sons  their  short-lived  sires  suc- 
ceed; 
No  changing  season  makes  their  number  less. 
Nor  Sunday  shines  a  sabbath  on  the  press  I  ^* 

Then  lo  I  the  sainted  Monttob  is  bom. 
Whose  pious  face  some  sacred  texts  adorn :  ** 
As  artful  sinners  cloak  the  secret  sin, 
To  veil  with  seeming  grace  the  guile  within ; 
So  Moral  Essays  on  his  front  appear. 
But  all  is  carnal  business  in  the  rear ; 
The  fresh-coin'd  lie,  the  secret  whisper'd  last, 
And  all  the  gleanings  of  the  six  days  past. 

With  these  retired,  through  half  the  Sabbath- 
day, 
The  London  lounger  yawns  his  hours  away : 
Not  BO,  my  little  flock  I  your  preacher  fly. 
Nor  waste  the  time  no  worldly  wealth  can  buy ; 
But  let  the  decent  maid  and  sober  down 
Pray  for  these  idlers  of  the  sinful  town : 


monthly ;  but  it  was  the  newspaper  of  the  govcmmcnt  only, 
Other  governments  afterwards  adopted  the  Venetian  plan  ol 
a  newspaper,  with  the  Venetian  name  fbr  it;  and  from  om 
solitary  government  gaxette,  we  see  what  an  Inundation  ol 
newspapers  has  burst  upon  us  in  this  country."— D*isaAKLi.| 

u  [«<  Curiosity  Is  the  appetite  of  the  mind :  it  most  be  sati* 
fled,  or  we  perish.  Amongst  the  improvements,  thetefiMV,  ol 
modem  times,  there  is  none  on  which  I  find  more  resson  U 
congratulate  mv  countrymen,  than  the  increase  of knowledfi 
by  the  multiplication  or  newspapers.  With  what  a  mistnre  ol 
horror  and  commiseration  do  we  now  look  back  to  that  perW 
of  our  history  when  a  written  letter  came  down  once  a  week  ti 
tlie  coffiee-hotae,  where  a  proper  perw>n,  with  a  dear  and  stxon| 
voice,  was  pitched  upon  to  read  it  aloud  to  the  company  as 
sembled  upon  the  occasion !  How  earnestly  did  they  mea 
How  greedily  did  they  sock  down  every  drop  of  InteUigeao 
that  fell  within  their  reach  I  Happy  the  man  that  cairied  of 
but  half  a  sentence  I  It  was  his  employment  fbr  the  rest  of  Um 
evening,  to  imagine  what  the  other  hslf  might  have  been.  A 
present,  the  provision  made  for  us  is  ample.  Thero  are  man 
ing  papers  for  breakikst :  there  are  evening  papers  for  nippet 
— I  be^  pardon,  I  mean  dinner ;  and,  lest  during  the  intonral 


wind  MMuld  get  into  the  stomarh,  thero  is  a  paper  pobli^iued 
by  way  of  luncheon,  about  noon."— BtsBOP  UomMS,  1T87.] 

^*  The  ephemera,  or  May  fly.  Is  an  insect  remarked  by  na 
toralists  for  the  very  short  time  it  lives  after  assuming  tts  Ui 
and  moro  perfect  form. 

^  I**  No  place  is  sacred,  not  the  church  Is  free. 

E'en  Sunday  shines  no  Sabbath  day  to  me.**— JPbrs.} 

M  [Hie  original  edition  reads  hero  :— 
The  OoLio  now  appears,  a  rival  name 
Of  bolder  manners,  though  of  yonnger  fhme. 

llie  Offlio  here  alluded  to  was  a  Sunday  print,  of  bdef  don 
tkm,  which  began  in  October,  1784.] 
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This  day,  at  least,  on  nobler  themes  bestow, 
Nor  give  to  Woodpaix,  or  the  world  below.  *' 

But,  Sunday  past,  what  numbers  flourish  then, 
What  wondrous  labours  of  the  press  and  pen; 
Diurnal  most,  some  thrice  each  week  affords. 
Some  only  once, — O  avarice  of  words  ! 
When  thousand  starving  minds  such  manna  seek,*" 
To  drop  the  precious  food  but  once  a  week. 

Endless  it  were  to  sing  the  powers  of  all, 
TheSr  names,  their  numbers:  how  they  rise  and 

fidl: 
like  baneftil  herbs  the  gazer's  eye  they  seise. 
Rash  to  the  head,  and  poison  where  they  please :  ** 
Like  idle  flies,  a  busy,  bussing  train, 
They  drop  their  maggots  in  £e  trifler's  brain : 
That  genial  soil  receives  the  fruitful  store. 
And  there  they  grow,  and  breed  a  thousand  more.*^ 

Kow  be  their  arts  display'd,  how  first  they  choose 
A  cause  and  party,  ar  Uie  bard  his  Muse ; 
Inspired  by  these,  with  clamorous  seal  they  cry. 
And  through  the  town  their  dreams  and  omens 

So  the  Sibylline  leaves'^  were  blown  about, 
Dii^jointed  scraps  of  &te  involved  in  doubt ; 
So  idle  dreams,  the  journals  of  the  night. 
Arc  right  and  wrong  by  turns,  and  mingle  wrong 

with  right.— 
Some  champions  for  the  rights  that  prop  the  crown. 
Some  sturdy  patriots,  sworn  to  pull  them  down ; 
Some  neutral  powers,  with  secret  forces  fraught, 
Wishing  for  war,  but  willing  to  be  bought : 
While  some  to  every  side  and  party  go. 
Shift  every  friend,  and  join  with  every  fbe ; 


V  Beory  SunMii  Woodlhll,  proprietor  of  the  PabUe  Ad- 
^^"•Kt,  io  whfeh  Jonioa  appeared,  waa  tho  author  of  a 
taapofftant  change  in  the  character  and  infloeiiee  <^  the 
^per  prcM.  In  the  conduct  of  his  journal  he  was  strictly 
Iwpntial ;  and,  notwithatanding  tho  great  popolaritv  of 
Jaaiov,  bj  a  reference  to  hit  papers  of  that  day,  it  will  be 
seen  chat  aa  many  CHays  were  admitted  on  the  ministerial 
aid*  of  the  qoesdon  as  on  that  of  the  opposition.  Mr.  Wood- 
Ui  was  a  man  of  high  penonal  character :  he  died  ia  UOft. 
flee  NicaoLs's  AmeeioUi,  vol.  i.  p.  301.] 

*  ^  1  sit  In  window,  dry  as  ark. 

And  on  the  drowning  world  ranark; 

Or  to  aome  ooflSBe-bwMe  I  stray 

Fbr  ncw»— lAs  sMnma  qfthg  ^.''— Gbssk's  8pt00m,'] 

!•(**  tr  any  read  now-a-daya,  it  ia  a  play-book,  or  a  pamphlet 
tf  scwa."— BoaToit,  161 «.] 


s*  [*  Piiiiif  toy,jiBi.  In  troth  they  are  dahity  rooms;  whit 

jDteiathls? 
ftpmM.  This  is  the  ootcr  room,  where  my  elerka  rit 

Aadhmp  thair  aidca,  the  Register  in  the  mii* 

Hm  Baaoiiiier,  he  sits  private  there  within ; 

Ajs4  Iksn  I  bare  my  several  rolls  and  flttea 

or  awwi  by  the  alphabet,  and  all  pat  np 

Undw  (heir  heads. 
i'./M.  Bot  thoae,  too,  snbdirided  ? 

CVwrf    Into  antbentical  and  apocryphal— 
Fmm.  Or  ne«s  of  doubtAd  credit ;  aa  barbeis' 
QmA.  And  tailora'  news,  portera*,  and  watermen's  news  ■ 
n.  WhsMtOfbeaidcatheGoiantiandGaietti 
tywei    Ihaswthenewsofthesesaon.  .  . 

Tmimiii  with  the  namas  of  special  friends— 
ft^  And  men  ofeorrsspondence  in  the  ooontry— 
Qm^  Tea;  of  all  ranks,  and  all  religiona— 
A.  9r " 


TWMk 


Uogen  that  lie  oat 
•a  the  ahires  of  the  kingdom. 

nUalaflnel 


Like  sturdy  rogues  in  privateers,  they  strike 
This  side  and  that,  the  foes  of  both  alike ; 
A  tndtor-crew,  who  thrive  in  troubled  times, 
Fear*d  for  their  force,  and  courted  for  their  crimes. 

Chief  to  the  prosperous  side  the  numbers  sail, 
Fickle  and  false,  they  veer  with  every  gale ;  ^ 
As  birds  that  migrate  from  a  freezing  shofe 
In  search  of  warmer  climes,  come  skimming  o'er, 
Some  bold  adventurers  first  prepare  to  try 
The  doubtful  sunshine  of  the  distant  sky ; 
But  soon  the  growing  Summer's  certain  sun 
Wins  more  and  more,  till  all  at  last  are  won : 
So,  on  the  early  prospect  of  disgrace. 
Fly  in  vast  troops  this  apprehensive  race ; 
Instinctive  tribes !  their  failing  food  they  dread, 
And  buy,  with  timely  change,  their  future  bread. " 

Such  are  our  guides ;  how  many  a  peaceful  head. 
Bom  to  be  still,  have  they  to  wrangling  led ! 
How  many  an  honest  zealot  stol'n  from  trade, 
And  fSsctious  tools  of  pious  pastors  made ! 
With  clews  like  these  they  thread  the  maze  of 

state. 
These  oracles  explore,  to  leam  our  fate ; 
Pleased  with  the  guides  who  can  so  well  deceive, 
Who  cannot  lie  so  fiMt  as  they  believe. 

Oft  lend  I,  loth,  to  some  sage  friend  an  ear, 
(For  we  who  will  not  speak  are  doom'd  to  hear) ; 
While  he,  bewilder'd,  tells  his  anxious  thought, 
Infectious  fear  frtym  tainted  scribblers  caught, 
Or  idiot  hope  ;  for  each  his  mind  assails. 
As  Lix>td'8  court-light  '^  or  Stookdaub's  **  gloom 
prevails. 


And  bears  a  brave  relation !    Bat  what  aaya 
Mercnrina  Britannieos  to  this?"  &c.   &e.-~BiN  Joksoh's 
StapU  of  Newt,  1625 ;  Oiflbnl's  edit.  yoL  ▼.  p.  185. 

*<  Pamphlets  are  the  weeklv  almanacks,  ahovAng  what 
weather  Is  in  the  state,  which,  like  the  doves  of  Aleppo,  carry 
news  to  every  part  <^  the  kingdom.  Tltey  are  the  silent 
traitors  that  aifront  nu^jesty,  and  abase  all  authority,  nnder 
die  colour  of  an  imprimatur.  Ubiquitary  iUes,  that  have,  of 
late,  ao  blistered  the  ean  of  all  men,  that  thev  cannot  endure 
any  aolid  truth.  The  edioes,  wherebywhai  is  done  in  every 
paztof  the  kingdom  is  heard  all  over.  They  are  like  the  mush- 
rooms ;  spring  up  in  a  night,  and  dead  in  a  day :  and  such  is 
the  greedinea  or  man's  nature  (in  these  Athienian  days)  of 
news,  that  they  wQl  rather  feign  than  want  it** — ^T.  roao, 
1647.] 


>  .in  foliis  desoripsit  earmina  Virgo  j— 
.et  teneres  turbavlt  janna  ftmidea.'' 

VtM..& 


Ub.  UL] 


«s  [Original  edition :-. 
Soon  aa  the  chiefr,  whom  once  they  chooae,  lie  low. 
Their  praiae  too  slackens,  and  thett  aid  movea  slow ; 
Not  so  when  leagued  with  riring  powen.  their  rage 
Then  woonds  the  unwary  foe,  and  bums  along  the  page.] 

»  COrighul  editkm  :— 
Or  are  there  those,  who  ne'er  their  friends  forsook. 
Lured  by  no  promise,  by  no  daneer  shook  ? 
llien  bolder  Dribes  the  venal  aid  procure. 
And  golden  fatten  make  the  Mthless  sure ; 
For  those  who  deal  in  flattery  or  abuse. 
Will  sell  them  where  they  can  the  moat  prodnee.] 

*«  rUoyd'a  Evening  PMt^-at  this  timea  ministariai  Joonal, 
pablished  three  Umea  a  week.] 

s*  ^Ux  Stoekdala  wm,  during  the  Coalition  administration, 
an  oppoaition  bookseller.] 
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Tet  stand  I  i>atient  while  but  one  declaims, 
Or  gives  doll  comments  on  the  speech  he  maims : 
But  oh  1  ye  Moses,  keep  your  votary's  feet 
From  tavern-haunts  where  politicians  meet ; 
Where  rector,  doctor,  and  attorney  pause. 
First  on  each  parish,  then  each  public  cause : 
Inditedroads,  and  rates  that  still  increase ; 
The  murmuring  poor,  who  will  not  fast  in  peace ; 
Election  seal  and  friendship,  since  declined ; 
A  tax  commuted,  or  a  tithe  in  kind ; 
The  Dutch  and  Germans  kindling  into  strife ; 
Bull  port  and  poachers  vile ;  the  serious  ills  of  life. 
Here  comes  the  neighbouring  Justice,  pleased  to 
guide 
His  little  club,  and  in  the  chair  preside. 
In  private  business  his  commands  prevail. 
On  public  themes  his  reasoning  turns  the  scale ; 
Assenting  silence  soothes  his  happy  ear, 
And,  in  or  out,  his  party  triumphs  here. 

Nor  here  th'  infectious  rage  for  party  stops, 
But  flits  along  from  palaces  to  shops ; 
Our  weekly  journals  o'er  the  land  abound. 
And  spread  their  plague  and  influenxas  round ; 
The  village,  too,  Uie  peaceful,  pleasant  plain, 
Breeds  the  Whig  feurmer  and  the  Tory  swain ; 
Brookes'  and  St.  Alban's  **  boasts  not,  but,  instead. 
Stares  the  Red  Ram,  and  swings  the  Rodney's 

Head:— 
Hither,  with  all  a  patriot's  care,  comes  he 
Who  owns  the  little  hut  that  makes  him  ft'ee ; 
Whose  yearly  forty  shillings  buy  the  smile 
Of  mightier  men,  and  never  waste  the  while ; 
Who  feels  his  freehold's  worth,  and  looks  elate, 
A  little  prop  and  pillar  of  the  state. 

Here  he  delights  the  weekly  news  to  con. 
And  mingle  comments  as  he  blunders  on ; 
To  swallow  all  their  varying  authors  teach. 
To  spell  a  title,  and  confound  a  speech : 
Till  with  a  muddled  mind  he  quits  the  news. 
And  claims  his  nation's  licence  to  abuse ; 
Then  joins  the  cry,  **  That  all  the  courtly  race 
''  Are  venal  candidates  for  power  and  place ; "  ^ 
Yet  feels  some  joy,  amid  the  general  vice, 
That  his  own  vote  will  bring  its  wonted  price. 

These  are  the  ills  the  teeming  Press  supplies. 
The  pois'nous  springs  from  learning's  fountain  rise ; 


M  [Biookei's  dab,  in  Jamei'f  Stieet,  itiU  ilouridiM— Um 
great  rendezvoof  of  Whig  poUtiduu.  The  St.  Alban's  dub, 
an  aModation  of  the  nune  kind  on  the  Tory  side»  was  broken 
up  when  old  St.  Alban's  Street  was  deared  away  among  other 
improvements  in  the  west  end  of  London.] 

17  [Original  edition :~ 
StriTe  bnt  for  power,  and  parley  but  fiv  place ; 
Yet  hopes,  good  man  I  **  that  all  may  still  be  weU," 
And  thanks  the  stars  he  has  a  vote' to  sell : 
While  thus  he  reads  or  raves,  around  him  wait 
A  mstie  bend,  and  Join  in  each  debate ; 
Partake  his  manly  spirit,  and  delight 
To  praise  or  blame,  to  Jadge  of  wrong  or  rf^t ; 
Measures  to  mend,  and  mlnisteis  to  make. 
Till  all  go  madding  for  their  country's  sake*] 


Irit  of  defkmation,  by  whldi  a  newspaner  it 
,  has  now  found  its  own  remedy  In  the  divert 


often] 

sity  of  them ;  for  though  a  gentlenum  may  read  that  be  him- 
self Is  aseoandrd  and  his  wife  no  better  than  she  should  be 
to^ay ,  he  will  be  sure  to  read  that  both  of  them  are  very  good 
sort  of  people  t«»-mo(row.  In  the  same  manner,  if  one  par  ~ 
tlwragh  mistekoordedgn,kiU  hltftlend,theraia        ^ 


Not  there  the  wise  alone  their  entrance  find. 
Imparting  useful  light  to  mortals  blind ; 
But,  blind  themselves,  these  erring  guides  hold  out 
Alluring  lights  to  lead  us  far  about ;  I 

Screen'd  by  such  means,  here  Scandal  whets  her  qaill, 
Here  Slander  shoots  unseen,  whene'er  she  will ; 
Here  Fraud  and  Falsehood  labour  to  deceive, 
And  Folly  aids  them  both,  impatient  to  believe.** 

Such,  sons  of  Britain !  are  the  guides  ye  trust ; 
So  wise  their  counsel,  their  reports  so  just ! — 
Yet,  though  we  cannot  call  their  morals  pure, 
Their  judgment  nice,  or  their  decisions  sure ; 
Merit  they  have  to  mightier  works  unknown, 
A  style,  a  manner,  and  a  &te  their  own. 

We,  who  for  longer  fame  with  labour  strive, 
Are  pain'd  to  keep  our  sickly  works  alive ; 
Studious  we  toil,  with  patient  care  refine. 
Nor  let  our  love  protect  one  langtiid  line.** 
Severe  ourselves,  at  last  our  works  appear, 
When,  ah  1  we  find  our  readers  more  severe ; 
For,  after  all  our  care  and  pains,  how  few 
Acquire  applause,  or  keep  it  if  they  do  I — 
Not  so  these  sheets,  ordain'd  to  happier  &te, 
Praised  through  their  day,  and  but  that  day  their 

date; 
Their  careless  authors  only  strive  to  join 
As  many  words  as  make  an  even  line ;  ** 
As  many  lines  as  fill  a  row  complete ; 
As  many  rows  as  fhmish  up  a  sheet : 
From  side  to  side,  with  ready  types  they  run, 
The  measure  's  ended,  and  the  work  is  done ; 
Oh,  bom  with  ease,  how  envied  and  how  blest  I 
Tour  fate  to-day  and  your  to-morrow's  rest. 
To  you  all  readers  turn,  and  they  can  look 
Pleased  on  a  paper,  who  abhor  a  book ; 
Those  who  ne'er  deign'd  their  Bible  to  peruse. 
Would  think  it  hard  to  be  denied  their  News; 
Sinners  and  saints,  the  wisest  with  the  weak. 
Here  mingle  tastes,  and  one  amusement  seek ; 
This,  like  the  public  inn,  provides  a  treat. 
Where  each  promiscuous  guest  sits  down  to  eat ; 
And  such  this  mental  food,  as  we  may  oaU 
Something  to  all  men,  and  to  some  men  aU.** 

Next,  in  what  rare  production  shall  we  trace 
Such  various  subjects  in  so  small  a  space  ? 


ready  to  fetch  him  toUfo ;  nav.  If  he  have  rood  lock  tn  tl 
order  of  his  reading,  he  may  oe  informed  that  his  flriend 
alive  again  before  he  had  perused  the  account  of  hb  death.'  - 
BitBOP  Hours.] 

t»  [Original edition:— 

Stodlous  we  toil,  correct,  amend,  retoueh, 
TUce  mndi  Away,  yet  mostly  leave  too  modi.] 

M  **  How  many  hours  brins  about  the  day? 
How  many  days  will  nolsh  up  the  year  ? 
How  many  years  a  mortal  man  may  live  I** 

SBAKiPXAaK,  H^mry  \ 

•I   [«« How  shall  I  speak  thee,  or  thy  pow'raddrcBs, 
Hum  Ood  of  oar  idolatry,  the  neas  ? 
By  thee  religion,  Ubeity,  and  laws, 
Bsert  thdr  miluenoe,  and  advance  their  eatise  ; 
By  thee,  wone  plagoes  dian  Pharaoh's  land  b^ll, 
DifAised,  make  earth  the  veadbnle  of  hell ; 
Thou  ftmntain,  at  which  drink  the  good  aad  wis*  % 
Thou  ever-bubbling  spring  of  endless  lies  ; 
Like  Eden's  dread  traationary  tree. 
Knowledge  of  good  and  evil  is  firom  dtee  t 
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As  the  first  ship  apon  the  waters  bore 

iBOongruoiis  kinds  who  neyer  met  before ; 

Or  88  some  emioiis  Tirtooso  joins 

In  one  small  room,  moths,  minerals,  and  coins. 

Birds,  beasts,  and  fishes ;  nor  refuses  place 

To  serpents,  toads,  and  all  the  reptile  race ; 

So  here,  compress'd  within  a  single  sheet. 

Great  things  and  small,   the  mean  and  mighty 

meet. 
T  is  this  which  makes  all  Europe's  busineis  known, 
Tet  here  a  private  man  may  place  his  own : 
And,  where  lie  reads  of  Lords  and  Commons,  he 
May  ten  their  honours  that  he  sells  rappee. 

Add  next  th'  amusement  which  the  motley  page 
Afibrds  to  either  sex  and  every  age : 
Lo  I  where  it  comes  before  the  cheerful  fire, — 
Damps  from  the  press  in  smoky  curls  aspire 
(As  from  the  earth  the  sun  exhales  the  dew), 
Bre  we  can  read  the  wonders  that  ensue : 
Then  eager  every  eye  surveys  the  part 
Thai  brings  its  frtvourite  subject  to  the  heart ; 
Grave  politicians  look  for  fSscts  alone. 
And  gravely  add  coi^ectures  of  their  own : 
The  sprightly  nymph,  who  never  broke  her  rest 
For  tottering  crowns  or  mighty  lands  oppress'd. 
Finds  broils  and  battles,  but  neglects  them  all 
For  songs  and  suits,  a  birth-day,  or  a  ball : 
The  ke«n  warm  man  o*erlooks  each  idle  tale 
For  "  Monies  wanted,"  and  «*  Estates  on  Sale ; "  «* 
WhUe  tome  with  equal  minds  to  all  attend, 
Pleaaed  with  each  part,  and  grieved  to  find  an 


So  chann  the  News ;  but  we,  who  tar  frx>m  town 
Wait  till  the  postman'*  brings  the  packet  down, 
Onoe  in  the  week,  a  vacant  day  behold, 
And  stay  for  tidings,  till  they  're  three  days  old  : 
That  day  arrives ;  no  welcome  post  appears, 
BqI  the  dull  mom  a  sullen  aspect  wears : 
I  We  meet,  bat  ah  I  without  our  wonted  smile, 
To  talk  of  headaches,  and  complain  of  bile ; 
flttOen  we  ponder  o'er  a  dull  repast, 
Xor  feast  the  body  while  the  mind  must  fast. 


Kft  wild  entliofliaftt  ever  yet  ronld  rest, 

Tni  half  mankind  were  uke  himself  poaaaed ; 

FWIoMphRM*  who  darken  and  pot  out 

Bteraal  truth  by  evertssting  doubt ; 

Chnch  qnaekf,  with  pMrions  nnder  no  command, 

Wbo  lUl  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband, 

Diaeoveren  of  they  know  not  what,  confined 

Wtekln  no  bounds— the  blind  that  lead  the  blind ; 

To  Streama  of  prvpular  opinion  drawn, 

DrpOiit  la  thoM  shallows  all  their  spawn."— Cowpek.] 

S  ["  WUIst  tht  mtftm  are  polBng  off  our  distempers  in  one 
pif«  oTa  Bvwvpaper.  th«  auctioneers  are  puffing  off  our  pro- 
pcfcy  la  anotlier.    If  this  Island  of  ours  is  to  be  credited  for 


SSI 


t  i!ii  ilprioa  of  it,  it  must  pass  for  a  terrestrial  paradise : 
it  ttak«s  an  Cnielish  ear  ttagle  to  hear  of  the  boundless  Ta- 
rfacy  of  lawna.  groves,  and  parks :  lakes,  rivers,  and  rivulets ; 
dausntad  Atnos  and  fruitAii  gardens ;  superb  and  matchless 
esOnatofia  of  pictures.  Jewels,  plate,  fbmiture,  and  equipages ; 
•»VB  hamm  and  eountry  houses ;  hot-houses  and  toe-houses ; 
sfwusUiiiis  and  eonsenratorira ;  ofllees  attadied  and  de- 
tsebad  ;  witJi  all  the  numerous  et>ceteras  that  glitter  down 
iWflslamiiao^our  poblie  prints.  What  is  the  haroof  an 
Gkpheas  eompuvd  to  the  hamaMr  of  an  auctioneer  ?'^— Cxra- 

BsaLAKV.] 

»[iM(lBal  edition :~ 
WUIa  th*  ady  widow,  and  the  coxcomb  sleek, 
thm  deep  tor  wanilil  through  a  hint  oblique.] 


A  master-passion  is  the  love  of  news. 
Not  music  JO  commands,  nor  so  the  Muse :  ^ 
Give  poets  claret,  they  grow  idle  soon ; 
Feed  the  musician,  and  he  's  out  of  tune ; 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possess'd. 
Flies  from  all  cure,  and  sickens  when  at  rest.** 

Now  sing,  my  Muse,  what  various  parts  compose 
These  rival  sheets  of  politics  and  prose. 

First,  from  each  brother's  board  a  part  they  draw, 
A  mutual  theft  that  never  fear'd  a  law ; 
Whate'er  they  gain,  to  each  man's  portion  foil, 
And  read  it  once,  you  read  it  through  them  all : 
For  this  their  runners  ramble  day  and  night, 
To  drag  each  lurking  deed  to  open  light ; 
For  daily  bread  the  dirty  trade  they  ply, 
Coin  their  fr^sh  tales,  and  live  upon  the  lie : 
Like  bees  for  honey,  forth  for  news  they  spring,— 
Industrious  creatures !  ever  on  the  wing ; 
Home  to  their  several  cells  they  bear  the  store, 
CuU'd  of  all  kinds,  then  roam  abroad  for  more. 

No  anxiaus  virgin  flies  to  "  fair  Tweed-side ; " 
No  injured  husband  mourns  his  faithless  bride ; 
No  duel  dooms  the  fiery  youth  to  bleed ; 
But  through  the  town  transpires  each  vent'rous 
deed. 

Should  some  fair  frail-one  drive  her  prancing  pair 
Where  rival  peers  contend  to  please  the  fair ; 
When,  with  new  force,  she  aids  her  conquering  eyes. 
And  beauty  decks,  with  all  that  beauty  buys : 
Quickly  we  learn  whose  heart  her  influence  feels, 
Whose  acres  melt  before  her  glowing  wheels. 

To  these  a  thousand  idle  themes  succeed, 
Deeds  of  all  kinds,  and  comments  to  each  deed. 
Here  stocks,  the  state-barometers,  we  view, 
That  rise  or  fall  by  causes  known  to  few ;  ^ 
Promotion's  ladder  who  goes  up  or  down ; 
Who  wed,  or  who  seduced,  amuse  the  town ; 
What  new-bom  heir  has  made  his  father  blest ; 
What  heir  exults,  his  father  now  at  rest ; 
That  ample  list  the  Tyburn-herald  gives, 
.Vnd  each  known  knave,  who  still  forTybum  lives.*' 


M  P*  He  eomes,  the  herald  of  a  noisy  wcrld. 
With  spatter'd  boots,  strapn'd  want,  and  firozen  locks ; 
News  from  all  nations  lumnring  at  his  back. 
He  whistles  as  he  goes,  light-hearted  wretch, 
Cold  and  yet  cheerAiI ;  messenger  of  grief. 
Perhaps  to  thousands,  ajod  of  joy  to  some."  &e.— Cowpui.] 

»  [Original  edition  :— 
Such  rertless  passion  is  the  love  of  News, 
Worse  than  an  itch  for  music  or  the  Muse : 
But  the  sick  mind,  of  this  disease  possessed. 
Has  neither  chsnce  for  cur*  nor  intervals  of  rest. 
Such  powers  have  things  so  vile,  and  they  can  boast 
That  tnose  peruse  them  who  despise  them  most.} 

K  [Original  edition  :— 
Snch  tales  as  these  with  Joy  the  many  read. 
And  paragraphs  on  paragraphs  succeed ; 
Then  add  the  common  themes  that  never  cease. 
Hie  tide-like  stocks,  their  ebb  and  their  increase.] 

"  [**  From  these  daily  rwistera,  you  may  not  only  learn 
when  anybody  b  married  or  nanged,  but  yon  have  immediate 
rbenever  *" 


his  grace  goes  to  Newmarket,  or  her  lady- 
ahip  Mts  out  for  Bath  ;  and  but  last  week,  at  the  same^ime 


notke  wb 


that  the  gentlemen  of  the  law  were  told  that  the  Lord  Chan- 
eeUor  eould  not  sit  in  the  Oourt  of  Chancery,  people  of 
tehlon  bad  the  melancholy  newrs,  that  «<iirnor  RiedreUi  was 
not  able  to  sing.    Nor  is  that  part  of  the  journal  which  is  al- 

K 
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So  grows  the  work,  and  now  the  printer  tries 
His  powers  no  more,  but  leans  on  his  allies. 

When  lo  t  the  advertising  tribe  succeed. 
Pay  to  be  read,  yet  find  but  few  will  read ; 
And  chief  th'  illustrious  race,  whose  drops  and  pills 
Have  patent  powers  to  vanquish  human  ills : 
These,  with  their  cures,  a  constant  aid  remain. 
To  bless  the  pale  composer's  fertile  brain ; 
Fertile  it  is,  but  still  the  noblest  soil 
Bequires  some  pause,  some  intervals  from  toil ; 
And  they  at  least  a  certain  ease  obtain 
From  Katterfelto's  skill,*"  and  Graham*s  glowing 
strain." 

I  too  must  aid,  and  pay  to  see  my  name 
Hung  in  these  dirty  avenues  to  fame ; 
Nor  pay  in  vain,  if  aught  the  Muse  has  seen, 
And  sung,  could  make  these  avenues  more  dean ; 
Could  stop  one  slander  ere  it  found  its  way. 
And  gave  to  public  scorn  its  helpless  prey. 
By  the  same  aid,  the  Stage  invites  her  fHends, 
Ajid  kindly  tells  the  banquet  she  intends ; 
Thither  from  real  life  the  many  run, 
With  Siddons  *^  weep,  or  laugh  with  Abingdon ;  ^' 
Pleased  in  fictitious  joy  or  grief^  to  see 
The  mimic  passion  ^th  their  own  agree ; 
To  steal  a  few  enchanted  hours  away 
From  self,  and  drop  the  curtain  on  the  day. 

But  who  can  steal  from  self  that  wretched  wight 
Whose  darling  work  is  tried,  some  frital  night  ? 
Most  wretched  man !  when,  bane  to  every  bliss. 
He  hears  the  serpent-critic's  rising  hiss ; 
Then  groans  succeed ;  nor  traitors  on  the  wheel 
Can  feel  like  him,  or  have  such  pangs  to  feel. 
Nor  end  they  here :  next  day  he  reads  his  fall 
In  every  paper ;  critics  are  thej  all : 
He  sees  his  branded  name  with  wild  affright, 
And  hears  again  the  cat-calls  of  the  night. 


lotted  to  adTcrtiaeineiits  lev  ■moalnff.  Not  only  ue  the 
pablie  tnuuMtiona  of  auetioneen  andlion»'4ealen,  bat  the 
most  private  eoooenu  of  ploMore  and  gallantry  eairied  on  by 
their  meani.  Avignationa  are  here  made,  and  the  moat 
secret  intriguea  formed,  at  the  expenae  of  two  ahiUings.  If  a 
genteel  youns  lady,  who  can  do  all  kinds  of  work,  wants  a 

rilaoe,  she  wiU  be  sore  to  hear  of  a  master  by  advertising, 
low  many  gentlemen  have  made  open  professions  of  the 
strictest  honour  and  secrecy  1  And  how  many  ladies  dressed 
in  such  a  manner,  and  seen  at  aueh  a  plaee,  have  been  de- 
sired to  leave  a  line  for  A.  B.!  The  Uaily  Advertiser  is, 
therefore,  become  the  universal  roister  for  new  fkoee.'*<— 

BONNAL  TboBKTON.] 

s>  ['*The  sdenoe  of  adorning  and  beantifyinf  the  homan 
form  seems  to  be  systematically  cultivated  by  many  artists  of 
all  denominations.  The  profesMm  of  the  cosmetie  art  offer 
innumerable  pastes,  washes,  pommadea,  and  pcnrftimcs,  by 
which  the  ravages  of  time  are  prevented  or  counteractea. 
Even  our  public  spectacles  bespeak  a  degree  of  improvement 
hitherto  unknown.  Witness  that  wunderAil  wonder  of  all 
wonders,  the  brave  soldier  and  learned  doctor  Katterfelto, 
whose  courage  and  learning  are  only  equalled  by  his  honesty 
and  love  for  this  country,  in  remaining  here  nnpensionefC 
notwithstandinff  the  many  offers  from  the  Queen  of  France, 
the  request  of  htt  friend  and  correspondent,  Dr.  Fhuiklin,and 
the  positive  commands  of  the  King  of  Crania.*' — Obosb.j 

M  [Captain  Orooe  says—**  Highly  eminent  in  the  das  of 

Gblic  exhibitors  stands  the  learned  Dr  Onduun,  whose  phi- 
ophie  researches  and  lectures,  at  the  same  time  that  they 
tend  to  improve  our  Aiture  progeny,  and  to  make  this  king^ 
dom  the  r^on  of  health  and  beautv,  serve  also  to  destioy 
that  mamvaue  konte,  or  timid  bashftalness,  so  peculiar  to  the 


Such  help  the  stage  affords :  a  larger  tptoe 
Is  flU'd  by  PUFFS  and  all  the  puffing  race. 
Physic  had  once  alone  the  lofty  style, 
The  well-known    boast,  that   ceased  to  raise  a 

smile: 
Now  all  the  province  of  that  tribe  invade, 
And  we  abound  in  quacks  of  every  trade. 

The  simple  barber,  once  an  honest  name, 
Cervantes  founded,  Fielding  raised  his  fame :  ^ 
Barber  no  more — a  gay  perfumer  comes, 
On  whose  soft  cheek  his  own  cosmetic  blooms ; 
Here  he  appears,  each  simple  mind  to  move, 
And  advertises  beauty,  grace,  and  love. 
'*  Come,  faded  belles,  who  would  your  youth  renew, 
*'  And  leam  the  wonders  of  Olympian  dew ; 
"  Restore  the  roses  that  begin  to  faint, 
*^  Nor  think  celestial  washes  vulgar  paint ; 
'<  Your  former  features,  airs,  and  arts  assume, 
*'  Circassian  virtues,  with  Circassian  bloom. 
**  Come,  batter'd  beaux,  whose  looks  are  tom'd  to 

grey, 
"  .\iid  crop  Discretion's  lying  badge  away ; 
"  Bead  where   they  vend   these  smart  engaging 

things, 
*'  These  flaxen  frontlets  with  elastic  springs; 
"  No  female  eye  the  fair  deception  sees, 
"  Not  Nature's  self  so  natural  as  these."  ** 

Such  are  their  arts,  but  not  confined  to  them. 
The  Muse  impartial  must  her  sons  condemn :  ** 
For  they,  degenerate  1  join  the  venal  throng, 
And  puff  a  lasy  Pegasus  along : 
More  gtiilty  these,  by  Nature  less  deslgn'd 
For  little  arts  that  suit  the  vulgar  kind. 
That  barbers'  boys,  who  would  to  trade  advance. 
Wish  us  to  call  them  smart  Friseun  from  France 
That  he  who  builds  a  chop-house,  on  his  door 
Paints  <*  The  true  old  original  Blue  Boar !  '*— 


English  ladies;  tat  which  be  at  least  deserves  the  < 
acknowledgments  from  all  parents  and  huabanda.**  Tt 
beautiftil  creature,  afterwards  so  well  known  as  Lord  Nelmn 
Lady  Hamilton,  used  to  personate  the  Goddess  of  Health  i 
this  empiric's  indecent  exhibitions.] 

^  [Mrs.  Siddons  made  her  Qrst  appearance  on  the  Ltmdt 
boaras  in  ITTft,  retired  from  the  stage  in  181S,  and  died  i 
18S1.    See  iMt^,  p.  ».] 

4'  [Mrs.  Abingdon  appeared  on  the  state  In  1751,  and  di 
in  1 8 1 5,  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  For-  Mr.  Cnbbe^s  admix 
tion  of  lier  acting,  aee  ante,  p.  85.] 

*^  [See  Don  QoixoCe,  and  Tom  Jones.] 

**  ["  Cataracts  of  declamation  thunder  here ; 

There  forests  of  no  meaning  spread  the  page. 

In  which  all  comprehension  wanders  ioM, 

MThile  fields  of  {Peasantry  amuae  us  there 

With  meiry  descants  on  a  nation's  woes. 

The  rest  appears  a  wilderness  of  strange 

But  gay  conftision ;  roses  for  the  cheeks, 

And  lilies  for  the  brows  of  frded  age. 

Teeth  for  the  toothleas,  ringlets  for  the  bald. 

Heav'n,  earth,  and  ocean  plundered  of  their  aw  eta, 

Nectareooa  essences,  Olympian  dews. 

Sermons,  and  dty  foaats.  and  fovourite  ain^ 

Ethereal  journeys,  subnarloe  exploits, 

And  Katterfelto,  with  his  hair  on  end 

At  his  own  wonden^  wondering  for  hia  bread.'* 

Co  WPS 

^  [Original  edition  :— 

Such  are  their  poffis  and  would  they  all  wera  aacib  | 
Then  ahoold  the  vene  ao  poet's  lauel  tovck*} 
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Thefe  are  the  arts  by  which  a  thousand  live, 
Where  Tmth  may  smile,  and  Justice   may  for- 
give:— 
Bat  when,  amidst  this  rabble  rout,  we  find 
A  puiBng  poet  to  his  honour  blind : 
Who  silly  drops  quotations  all  about 
Packet  or  post,  and  points  their  merit  oat ; 
Who  advertises  what  reviewers  say. 
With  sham  editions  every  second  day ; 
Who  dares  not  trust  his  praises  out  of  sight, 
Bot  hurries  into  fame  with  all  his  might ; 
Although  the  verse  some  transient  praise  obtains, 
Contempt  is  all  the  anxious  poet  gains. 

Now  Pofiii  exhausted,  Advertisements  past, 
Their  Correspondents  stand  exposed  at  last ; 
These  are  a  numerous  tribe,  to  fame  unknown, 
Who  for  the  public  good  forego  their  own; 
Who  volunteers  in  paper-war  engage, 
With  doable  portion  of  their  party's  rage : 
Such  are  the  Bruti,  Decii,  who  appear 
Wooing  the  printer  for  admission  here ; 
Whose  generous  souls  can  condescend  to  pray 
For  leave  to  throw  their  precious  time  away. 

Oh  I  cruel  Woodpau.  I  when  a  patriot  draws 
His  gray-goose  quill  in  his  dear  country's  cause, 
To  vex  and  maul  a  ministerial  race, 
Gan  thy  stem  soul  refuse  the  champion  place? 
iUas  I  thou  know'st  not  with  what  anxious  heart 
He  longs  his  best-loved  labours  to  impart ; 
How  he  has  sent  them  to  thy  brethren  rounds 
And  still  the  same  unkind  reception  found : 
Ai  length  indignant  will  he  damn  the  state. 
Ton  to  his  trade,  and  leave  us  to  our  fkte. 

These  Boman  souls,  like  Rome's  great  ionfl,  are 
known 
To  live  in  cells  on  labours  of  their  own. 
Thus  Milo,  could  we  see  the  noble  chie^ 
Feeds,  for  his  country's  good,  on  legs  of  beef: 
CaaoiUns  copies  deeds  for  sordid  pay, 
Tet  fights  the  public  battles  twice  a  day 
E*eD  now  the  godlike  Brutus  views  his  score 
8eron*d  on  the  bar-board,  swinging  with  the  door : 
Wb«re,  tippling  punch,  grave  Cato's  self  you  'U 

And  Amor  Tatriot  vending  smuggled  tea. 

Lost  in  these  ranks,  and  least,  their  art's  disgrace, 
Neglected  stand  the  Muses'  meanest  race ; 
Scribblers  who  court  contempt,  whose  verse  the  eye 
DiedalnAil  views,  and  glances  swiftly  by : 


•  r8M«tf^p.7.     ••Beh^'*(nytBfr.GM>be,tp«d(iiig 
«#  klsHdf.)  **  wlch  yoothftil  hidiKretion,  written  fat  pabli€«> 
•^      't  DMaons  sad  Deli—  bMan  the  eorwpoi^tenoe 


__    ,  I  eoRwpoiMwnM 

ttaa  4oa  aotalwayc  end  there,  and  wbere  dilBdenoe  la  nuraed 
tin  It  baeonea  praaoaaptioa.'^ 

«i  rOniheflfBtappaafasMeof" The  Newepaper,"  in  1785, 
tkaCntal  Ravlawara  laid,*'  AlthooKh  thia  parfermanea  doea 
ootwpwMhlffiayftniahedM'TheViUace/  it  la  eaitalnlv 
■  ■rtfWI  to  rank  in  the  iiat  claaa  of  modem  podoctiona ;" 
sad  The  Monthly  Reiriewera  thua  opened  their  oitiqna  »— 
*  Thte  poem  la  a  ntlre  on  tb«  newauapata  of  the  ptaaeaft  day, 
wUeh  aM  habed  by  tbe  author  with  nuieb  iafsaoity.     The 


This  Poet's  Comer  is  the  place  they  choose, 
A  fiital  nursery  for  an  infant  Muse ; 
Unlike  that  Comer  where  true  Poets  lie, 
These  cannot  live,  and  they  shall  never  die ; 
Hapless  the  lad  whose  mind  such  dreams  invade, 
And  win  to  verse  the  talents  due  to  trade. 

Curb  then,  O  youth !  these  raptures  as  they  rise. 
Keep  down  the  evil  spirit  and  be  wise ; 
Follow  your  calling,  think  the  Muses  foes, 
Nor  lean  upon  the  pestle  and  compose. 

I  know  your  day-dreams,  and  I  know  the  snare 
Hid  in  your  fiow'ry  path,  and  cry  *'  Beware  I" 
Thoughtless  of  ill,  and  to  the  future  blind, 
A  sudden  couplet  rushes  on  your  mind ; 
Here  you  may  nameless  print  your  idle  rhymes. 
And  read  your  first-bom  work  a  thousand  times ; 
Th'  infection  spreads,  your  couplet  grows  apace. 
Stanzas  to  Delia's  dog  or  Celia's  fisce  :  ^ 
You  take  a  name ;  Philander's  odes  are  seen. 
Printed,  and  praised,  in  every  magazine : 
Diarian  sages  gr^t  their  brother  sage, 
And  your  dark  pages  please  th'  enlighten'd*  age.— 
Alas  !  what  years  you  thus  consume  in  vain. 
Ruled  by  this  wretched  bias  of  the  brain  ! 

Go !  to  your  desks  and  counters  all  return ; 
Your  sonnets  scatter,  your  acrostics  bum ; 
Trade,  and  be  rich ;  or,  should  your  careful  sires 
Bequeath  you  wealth,  indulge  the  nobler  fires ; 
Should  love  of  fiiane  your  youthful  heart  betray, 
Pursue  ftir  fiune,  but  in  a  glorious  way, 
Nor  in  the  idle  scenes  of  Fancy's  painting  stray. 

Of  all  the  good  that  mortal  men  pursue. 
The  Muse  has  least  to  give,  and  gives  to  few ; 
Like  some  coquettish  fkir,  she  leads  us  on. 
With  smiles  and  hopes,  till  youth  and  peace  are  gone  * 
Then,  wed  for  life,  the  restless  wrangling  pair 
Forget  how  constant  one,  and  one  how  fair : 
Meanwhile,  Ambition,  like  a  blooming  bride. 
Brings  power  and  wealth  to  grace  her  lover's  side ; 
And  though  she  smiles  not  with  such  flattering 

chums. 
The  brave  will  sooner  win  her  to  their  arms. 

Then  wed  to  her,  if  Virtue  tie  the  bands, 
Go  spread  your  country's  fame  in  hostile  lands ; 
Her  court,  her  senate,  or  her  arms  adorn, 
And  let  her  foes  lament  that  you  were  bom  i 
Or  weigh  her  laws,  their  ancient  rights  defend. 
Though  hosts  oppose,  be  theirs  and  Reason's  friend ; 
Arm'd  with  strong  powers,  in  their  defence  engage. 
And  rise  the  Tbublow  of  the  fhture  age.^ 


veraiOoation  la  at  once  ceay  and  fordUe,  and  the  rfaymea  are 
diMte  and  eaxcfblly  ehoaen.  Mr.  GMbbe  aeema  to  have  ae^ 
looted  Pope  aa  hia  model,  and  many  paaaagea  are  atronfly 
marlced  imitationa  of  the  great  poet.  He  baa  introdoced  the 
Alexandrine— we  do  not  any  the  *  needlaaa  Alexandrine  *— 
too  fr«ooently  t  a  cortom  whieh  pvevaila  too  mooh  amona 
-^rnpoeta.    But  adU  tbe  poem  baa  nnoommon  merit,  and 

»nUy  erinoea  that  the  author  ia  po«e«ad  of  genioa, 

Madimaa 


modem  i 


imagination.'' 


It  may  be  obaervcd,that,ln  lTt4,the  newapapmpabliahed 
in  Great  Britain  and  Ireluid  won  only  aetea^yataa ;  now 
(1834),  they  amonnt  to  wtm^fmr  Aaad^ad.] 
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THE   PARISH   REGISTER.' 


IN  THREE  PARTS.' 


PART    I. 


TVnn  potropoOT  (at  MBvit  yfo^tdbam  ab  andia, 
NaTita)  nndai  humi  Jaoet  influis  indigos  omni 

Vital!  anxiUo, 

Vacitaque  loeom  logubri  eomplat,  nt  aqonm  eit, 
Ooi  tantom  in  Titi  natai  tmiiin  malarum. 

LvoBiT.  dt  Nat.  Bmtm,  Ub.  5.> 


Tbe  Village  Begiater  oonalderad,  aa  eontaining  prindpaUy  the 
Annala  of  the  Poor— State  of  the  Psaaantry  aa  meliorated 
Vj  Fnigality  and  Indnatry— Tbe  Cottage  of  an  indoitrioaa 
ftaaant;  ita  Omamenta  -FHnta  and  Booka-The  Garden ; 
iti  Satislbctiona— The  State  of  the  Poor,  when  improTident 
and  ▼ieiona-The  Row  or  Street,  and  ita  Inhabitanta— The 
Dwellingi  of  one  of  th«w— A  Piblie  Honae-Oarden  and 
ita  Appendage*— Gameatera ;  raatic  Sharpeta,  fte.— Condn- 
sion  of  the  Introdaetory  Put. 

BAPTISMS. 

The  (lind  of  the  MiUer'a  Daughter,  and  Relation  of  her  Mfa- 
foitnne— A  frogai  Goople :  their  Kind  of  Fkngality— Plea 
of  the  Mother  of  a  natnral  Child  :  her  Churehing^Large 
Fkmily  of  Gerard  Ablett :  hia  apprebenaiona :  Compariaon 
between  hiaatate  and  that  of  the  wealthy  FkrmerhiaMaater: 
hIa  Conaolation— An  old  Man'a  Anxiety  for  an  Heir :  Uie 
Jealooay  of  another  on  haring  many— Charaetett  of  the 
Grocer  Diwkins  and  his  Friend ;  thdr  diOerent  Kinds  of 
Dlaappdntment^-Three  Infknta  named— An  Orjriuui  Girl 
and  Village  Sehoolmistreas— Gardener'a  Child :  Pedantry 
and  Conceit  of  the  Father :  hia  botanical  Diaootnae :  Method 
of  flzing  the  Bmbryo-frnit  of  Cncombeta— Absurd  Effeeta  of 
Ruatie  Vanity :  obaerved  In  the  namea  of  their  Children— 
Rektion  of  tbe  Veatry  Debate  on  a  Foundling :  Sir  Richard 
Monday  —  Children  of  Tarioua  Inhabitants  —  The  poor 
Fkrmer— Children  of  a  ftoOigate :  hla  Character  and  FSite 
— Condoaion. 

Tbe  year  revolves,  and  I  again  explore 
The  simple  Annals  of  my  Parish  poor ; 


tion  of  1807 ;  the  prefa 
aome  paiticolars  r 


•«  The  Puish  Register 
preface  U 
Jiticolars  respecting  the  rr 
by  Mr.  Turner  and  by  fir.  Pox, 


was  first  published  In  tbe  eoUee- 

to  which  (aee  oata.  pp.  98, 99)  irivea 

the  revision  of  this  poem.  In  MS., 


A  period  of  twenty-two 

pearanoe  of  **  The  Newa* 

paper"  and  iliat  of  **The  Ptfisfa  Register  :**- aa  to  this  long 


years  had  elapaed  between  the  •] 


silence  of  the  poet,  see  hia  Life,  ohm,  pp.  47, 
Quarterly  Review,  No.  C.  p.  488.] 


61 ;  and  the 


•  [<*Thia poem,  like  'The  Village,*  la  dedicated  to  the  de- 
lineation  of  rural  life  and  eharactws,  and,  upon  a  very  simple 
but  singular  plan,  i«  divided  into  three  parts.  After  an  Intro* 
dnctory  and  general  view  of  village  manners,  tlif  reverend 
anUior  proceeda  to  preaent  hia  readers  with  an  account  of  all 
the  remarkable  baptisms,  marriagea,  ami  ftiner«ls  that  appear 
on  hia  regiater  for  the  preceding  year,  with  a  aketeh  or  the 
character  and  behaviour  of  the  respective  partlea,  and  aoch 
I  exhottationa  aa  are  anggealad  by  the  anbJeoL 


What  Infant-members  in  my  flock  appear. 
What  Pairs  I  blcss'd  in  the  departed  year ; 
And  who,  of  Old  or  Young,  or  Nymphs  or  Swains^ 
Are  lost  to  Life,  Its  pleasures  and  ito  pains. 

No  Muse  I  ask,  before  my  view  to  bring 
The  humble  actions  of  the  swains  I  sing.— 
How  pass'd  the  youthfbl,  how  the  old  their  days ; 
Who  sank  in  sloth,  and  who  aspired  to  praise ; 
Their  tempers,  manners,  morals,  customs,  arts, 
What  parts  they  had,  and  how  they  'B^Ioy*d  their 

parts ; 
By  what  elated,  soothed,  seduced,  depressed, 
FuU  well  I  know— ^hese  Records  give  the  rest. 

Is  there  a  p]ac«,  save  one  the  poet  sees, 
A  land  of  love,  of  liberty  and  ease ; 
Where  labour  wearies  not,  nor  cares  suppress 
Th'  eternal  flow  of  rustic  happiness ; 
Where  no  proud  mansion  frowns  in  awfU  state, 
Or  keeps  the  sunshine  from  the  cottage-gate ; 
Where  young  and  old,  intent  on  pleasure,  throng, 
And  half  man's  life  is  holiday  and  song  ? 
Vain  search  for  scenes  like  these  1  no  view  appears, 
By  sighs  unruffled  or  unstain'd  by  tears ; 
Since  vice  the  world  subdued  and  waters  drown*d, 
Auburn  *  and  Eden  can  no  more  be  found. 

Hence  good  and  evil  mixed,  but  man  has  skill 
And  power  to  part  them,  when  he  feels  the  will ! 
Toil,  care,  and  patience  bless  th'  abstemious  fiew. 
Fear,  shame,  and  want  the  thoughtless  herd  potvoe.^ 

Behold  the  Cot  I  where  thrives  th'  industrious 
swidn, 
Source  of  his  pride,  his  pleasure,  and  his  gain ; 
Screened  from  the  winter's  wind,  the  sun's  last  ray 
Smiles  on  the  window  and  prolongs  the  day ; 
Projecting  thatch  the  woodbine's  branches  stop, 
And  turn  their  blossoms  to  the  casement's  top : 


Tbe  poem  consistB,  therefore,  of  a  aeriea  of  Portmlta,  takec 
from  the  middling;  and  lower  ranks  of  rustic  life,  and  de 
lineated    on    occasions  at  once  more  common  and    nsort 
Intereadnc  than  any  other  that  could  wW  be  ioaafined 
They  are  aelected  with  great  Judgment,  and  drawn  witl 
iuimitable  aocoracv  and  atrength  of  colouring.    They  an 
flnished  with  much  more  minateneaa  and  detail  than  th( 
more  general  picturea  in  •  The  VilUge.'  **— JxvrmaT.] 
s  [*<  A  man,  when  first  he  loAves  his  prim'tive  night* 
Breaks  (W>m  his  mothei^s  womb  to  view  the  light; 
Like  a  poor  carcass  tumbled  by  the  flood. 
He  falls  weak,  naked,  destltnta  of  food ; 
With  tender  criea  the  pitying  air  he  fiUa,— 
A  fit  presage  for  all  hia  coming  ills."— Caisoir.] 
«  C  *«  Sweet  Aabum  I  loveliest  village  of  the  plain  r  tea. 

QQuwaam. 
*  [*•  How  evil  came  into  the  world— for  what  iCMoa  U  i 
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An  need  r«qiiiret  ii  in  that  oot  cont^n'df 
And  mnoh  that  taste  untaoght  and  nnrettrain'd 
Sureys  delighted;  there  the  loves  to  trace, 
la  one  gay  piotnre,  all  the  royal  race ; 
Around  the  walls  are  heroes,  lovers,  kings; 
The  print  that  shows  them  and  the  verse  that 
sings. 

Here  the  last  Lewis  on  his  throne  is  seen, 
And  there  he  stands  imprison'd,  and  his  Queen ; ' 
To  these  the  mother  takes  her  child,  and  shows 
What  gratefol  duty  to  his  God  he  owes ; 
Who  gives  to  him  a  happy  home,  where  he 
Lives  and  enjoys  Ids  fireedom  with  the  free ; 
When  kings  and  queens,  dethroned,  insulted,  tried, 
Are  all  these  blessings  of  the  poor  denied. 

There  is  King  Charles,  and  all  his  Golden  Rules,^ 
Who  proved  Misfortune's  was  the  best  of  schools : 
And  there  his  Son,  who,  tried  by  years  of  pain, 
Proved  that  misfortunes  may  be  sent  in  vein. 

The    Magio-mill   that    grinds    the   gran'nams 
young, 
Cloee  at  the  side  of  kind  Godiva'  hung ; 
She,  of  her  fkvourite  place  the  pride  and  joy. 
Of  charms  at  once  most  lavish  and  most  coy. 
By  wanton  act  the  purest  fame  could  raise, 
Ajid  give  the  boldest  deed  the  chastest  praise. 

There  stands  the  stoutest  Ox  in  England  fed :  * 
Tliere  fights  the  boldest  Jew,  Whiteohapel  bred  ;*^ 
And  here  Saint  Mondajr's  worthy  votaries  live, 
la  all  the  Joys  that  ale  and  skittles  give.** 

Now  lo  I  on  Egypt's  coast  that  hostile  fleet, 
By  nattons  dreaded  and  by  Nelsom  beat  ;*' 
Aad  here  shall  soon  another  triumph  come, 
▲  deed  of  glory  In  a  day  of  gloom ; 
Dirtreswing  gkcy !  grievous  boon  of  fkte ! 
The  proudest  conquest,  at  the  dearest  rate.** 

Oa  shelf  of  deal  beside  the  cuckoo-clock. 
Of  cottage-reading  rests  the  chosen  stock ; 
Levnlng  we  lack,  not  books,  but  have  a  kind 
For  all  our  wants,  a  meat  for  every  mind . 


thssltfc  if  ovfsspvMul  with  meh  boundloi  vutekieiof  miwryi 
•-mhy  dM  only  thinking  being  of  this  globe  to  doomed  to 
*^ '  "  '     to  be  wietcbed,  and  to  ptm  hto  time  from 


nnu*  aeielv  to  be  wietcbed,  and  to  nam  bto  time  from 
ymath  lo  ace  In  fearing  or  in  safTering  ealamitlea, — to  a  qoee- 
tioA  whkn  pliiloaophen  haTe  lonjf  Mked,  and  whSdi  pkilo- 
aorpliy  eonld  aeter  answer.  Religion  infbrau  na  that  miaery 
■M  ihk  were  prodnced  tcw^ther.  The  depravation  of  human 
«^  waa  foUowed  by  a  disorder  of  the  hannonv  of  nature ; 
aad  bv  that  Pievidenee  which  often  placet  antidotea  in  the 
awrhood  of  poiaona,  vice  waa  decked  by  miaery,  leat  it 
awvU  to  aniveiaal  and  unlimited  dominion.  That 
doee  not  make  all  Tiztoooa.  experience  too  clearly 
B  OS :  bat  it  to  no  Waa  certain  that,  of  what  virtue  there 
'  peodneei  fhr  the  greater  part.  Ph^sieal  evil  may 
^  endured  with  patience,  ainoe  it  u  the  cauae  w 


wtpaied 
Joiuttov 


food  ;  and  patience  Itaelf  to  one  virtue  by  which  we  are 
-^  for  that  atate  in  which  evil  shall  be  no  more." — 


•  [Lrwto  the  ftsteeuth,  and  Marie  Antoinette.] 

^  VU  1^*1* ao healths ;  2.  Profkne  no  divine  ordinances ; 
S»  Toodi  ao  state  matters ;  4.  Reveal  no  secrets ;  a.  Pick  no 
C.  Make  no  oompariaona;    7.  Maintain  no  ill 


ft 


epialans  ;  •.  Keep  no  bad  company ;    9.  Encourage  no  vice ; 
"  *-•--• •,.  u.  Repeat  no  grievances ;  IS,  Lay 


•  nnis  of  the  Bail  of  Merda,  who,  in  the  eleventh 
wtiiii,  la  aaSd  to  have  ridden  through  Coventry  naked,  on 
mmMaam  dmi  her  hoaband  would  remit  certain  heavy  tazea, 
•Mh  vidck  lM  had  knded  the  dttoens.] 


The  tale  for  wonder  and  the  Joke  for  whim. 
The  hulf-sung  sermon  and  the  half-groan'd  hymn. 
No  need  of  classing ;  each  within  its  place. 
The  feeling  finger  in  the  dark  can  trace ; 
'*  First  from  the  comer,  farthest  from  the  wall," 
Such  all  the  rules,  and  they  suffice  for  all. 

There  pious  works  for  Sunday's  use  are  found , 
Companions  for  that  Bible  newfy  bound ; 
That  Bible,  bought  by  sixpence  weekly  saved. 
Has  choicest  prints  by  famous  hands  engraved ; 
Has  choicest  notes  by  many  a  ftmons  head, 
Such  as  to  doubt  have  rustic  readers  led ; 
Have  made  them  stop  to  reason  whif  f  and  kow  f 
And,  where  they  once  agreed,  to  cavil  now. 
Oh  I  rather  give  me  commentators  plain, 
Who  with  no  deep  researches  vex  the  brain; 
Who  ftt>m  the  dark  and  doubtAil  love  to  run, 
And  hold  their  glimmering  tapers  to  the  sun ; 
Who  simple  trutii  with  nine-fold  reasons  back, 
And  guard  the  point  no  enemies  attack. 

Bunyan's  fiuned  Pilgrim  rests  that  shelf  upon, 
A  genius  rare  but  rude  was  honest  John ;  ** 
Not  one  who,  early  by  the  Muse  beguiled. 
Drank  from  her  well  the  waters  undeflled ; 
Not  one  who  slowly  gained  the  hill  sublime. 
Then  often  sipp'd  and  little  at  a  time ; 
But  one  who  dabbled  In  the  sacred  springs. 
And  drank  them  muddy,  mix'd  with  baser  things. 

Here  to  interpret  dreams  we  read  the  rules. 
Science  our  own  I  and  never  taught  in  schools ; 
In  moles  and  specks  we  Fortune's  gifts  discern. 
And   Fate's  flx'd  will  from  Nature's  wanderhigs 
learn. 

Of  Hermit  Quaril  we  read,  in  island  rare,** 
Far  ftt>m  mankind  and  seeming  far  from  care ; 
Safe  from  all  want,  and  sound  in  every  limb ; 
Yes !  there  was  he,  and  there  was  care  with  him. 

Unbound  and  heap'd,  these  valued  tomes  be- 
side, 
Lay  humbler  works,  the  pedlar's  pack  supplied ; 


*  [The  extraordinary  Lancashire  ox,  sixteen  hands  in 
height,  and  weighing  1568  Iba.] 

1*  [Daniel  Mendota,  the  pugilist,  who,  in  178S,  fought  the 
celebrated  bruiaingHnatdi  with  Humphreya.] 

"  r&uat  Monday— a  cant  name,  indicatlnff  the  idleness 
which  too  often  charM^eriaea  the  Ifoiuiiqf  of  arttoana  who  have 
been  paid  their  week  a  wagea  on  the  S^irday  night.] 

i*  [The  battle  of  the  Nile,  in  1796.] 

IS  [The  batde  of  Trafklgar,  in  1805,  in  which  Nelaon  waa 
UUed.] 

>«  [  **  Ingenioua  Dreamer,  in  whose  well-told  tale 
Sweet  fiction  and  sweet  truth  alike  prevail ; 
Whose  humorous  vein,  strong  sense,  and  simple  style 
May  teach  the  gaveat,  make  the  gnrem.  smile ; 
Witty,  and  welf-employ'd,  and,  like  thy  Lord, 
Speakinc  in  parablea  hto  alighted  «otd ; 
I  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deaarved  Ikme : 
Yet  e'en  in  transitory  life's  late  day. 
That  minglea  all  my  brown  with  aober  gray. 
Revere  the  man,  wlioae  PiLomxM  marks  the  road. 
And  guidea  ttie  PaooEias  of  the  soul  to  Ood." 

€>>wriB. 

**  If  ever,"  says  Mr.  Sonthey,  **  there  was  a  work  whidi  car- 
ried with  it  the  atamp  of  originality  in  all  ito  paita,  it  to  that 
of  John  Bunyan."] 

I*  P*  The  Hermit ;  or,  unparalleled  Sufferlnga  and  aar- 
pttoing  Adveatnras  of  PhiUp  Quaril.**] 
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Yet  these,  long  since,  haye  all  acquired  a  name ; 
The  Wandering  Jew  has  found  his  way  to  fiune ;  *' 
And  fiune,  denied  to  many  a  laboured  song, 
Crowns  Thumb  the  Great,*^  and  Hiokathrift  the 
strong.*' 

There  too  is  he,  by  wisard-power  upheld, 
Jaok,^  by  whose  arm  the  giant-brood  were  quell'd : 
His  dioes  of  swiftness  on  his  feet  he  placed ; 
His  ooat  of  darkness  on  his  loins  he  braced ; 
His  sword  of  sharpness  in  his  hand  he  took, 
And  off  the  heads  of  doughty  giants  stroke : 
Their  glaring  eyes  beheld  no  mortal  near ; 
No  sound  of  feet  alaxm'd  the  drowqr  ear ; 
No  English  blood  their  Pagan  sense  could  smell. 
But  heads  dropt  headlong,  wondering  why  they 
feU. 

These  are  the  Peasant's  joy,  when,  placed  at 
ease, 
Half  his  delighted  offspring  mount  his  knees. 

To  eyery  cot  the  lord's  indulgent  mind 
Has  a  small  space  for  garden-ground  assign'd ; 
Here — ^till  return  of  mom  dimiss'd  the  farm — 
The  careful  peasant  plies  the  sinewy  arm, 
Warm*d  as  he  works,  and  casts  his  look  around 
On  eyery  foot  of  that  improying  ground : 
It  is  his  own  he  sees ;  his  master's  eye 
Peers  not  about,  some  secret  fault  to  spy ; 
Nor  yoice  seyere  is  there,  nor  censure  known ; — 
Hope,  profit,  pleasure, — they  are  all  his  own. 
Here  grow  Ihe  humble  ciyes,  and,  hard  by  them, 
The  leek  with  crown  globose  and  reedy  stem ; 
High  climb  his  pulse  in  many  an  even  row. 
Beep  strike  the  ponderous  roots  in  soil  below ; 
And  herbs  of  potent  smell  and  pungent  taste, 
Giye  a  warm  relish  to  the  night's  repast. 

Apples  and  cherries  grafted  by  his  hand, 
And  clustered  nuts  for  neighbouring  market  stand. 

Nor  thus  concludes  his  labour ;  near  the  cot, 
The  reed-fence  rises  round  some  fav'rite  spot ; 
Where  rich  carnations,  pinks  with  purple  eyes. 
Proud  hyacinths,  the  least  some  florist's  prize, 
Tulips  tall-stemm'd  and  pounced  auriculas  rise. 

Here  on  a  Sunday-eye,  when  senrice  ends. 
Meet  and  r^oice  a  family  of  friends ; 
All  speak  aloud,  are  happy  and  are  free, 
And  glad  they  seem,  and  gaily  they  agree. 

What,   though    fastidious   ears   may  shun    the 
speech. 
Where  all  are  talkers,  and  where  none  can  teach ; 
Where  still  the  welcome  and  the  words  are  old. 
And  the  same  stories  are  for  eyer  told ; 
Yet  theirs  is  joy  that,  bursting  from  the  heart, 
Prompts  the  glad  tongue  these  nothings  to  impart ; 
That  forms  these  tones  of  gladness  we  despise. 
That  lifts  their  steps,  that  sparldes  in  their  eyes ; 
That  taUu  or  laughs  or  runs  or  shouts  or  plays, 
And  speaks  in  all  their  looks  and  all  their  ways. 

Fair  scenes  of  peace  !  ye  might  detain  us  long, 
But  yice  and  misery  now  demand  the  song ; 


><[11ie  legend  of  the  ff'andtring  Jew — i.e.  of  an  indiridnal 
who,  inanldng  oar  Saviour  when  on  hU  wav  to  Golgotha,  waa, 
in  punishment,  doomed  to  sorrive  on  earth  nntil  the  aeoond 
coming  of  Jesus  Christ— was  a  teroorite  theme  of  the  monastic 
liCeratnre  in  the  middle  ages,  and  has  been  recently  taken 
ap  by  writers  ormat  talentln  sereral  countries— for  example, 
l^  Lewie,  in  ♦*  Tlie  Monk  "—by  Godwin,  In  **  St  Leon  "—in  a 
poem  styled  '*  The  Wand«fring  Jew,"  by  P.  B.  Shelley  —  and 
laatly,  by  the  Rer.  Dr.  Cmly,  in  the  rommre  of  **Sala- 


And  turn  our  yiew  from  dwellings  simply  nest, 
To  this  infected  Row,  we  term  our  Street. 

Here,  in  cabal,  a  disputatious  crew 
Each  eyening  meet ;  the  sot,  the  cheat,  the  threw ; 
Riots  are  nightly  heard : — the  curse,  the  cries 
Of  beaten  wife,  peryerse  in  her  replies ; 
While  shrieking  children  hold  each  threat'ning 

hand. 
And  sometimes  life,  and  sometimes  food  demand: 
Boys,  in  their  flrst-stol'n  rags,  to  swear  begin, 
And  girls,  who  heed  not  dress,  are  skiU'd  in  gin: 
Snarers  and  smugglers  here  their  gains  diride ; 
Ensnaring  females  here  their  yictims  hide ; 
And  here  is  one,  the  Sibyl  of  the  Row, 
Who  knows  all  secrets,  or  affects  to  know. 
Seeking  their  fate,  to  her  the  simple  run, 
To  her  the  guilty,  theirs  awhile  to  shun ; 
Mistress  of  worthless  arts,  deprayed  in  will, 
Her  care  unblest  and  nnrepaid  her  skill, 
Slaye  to  the  tribe,  to  whose  command  she  stoops, 
And  poorer  than  the  poorest  maid  she  dupes. 

Between  the  road-way  and  the  walls,  offence 
Inyades  all  eyes  and  strikes  on  eyery  sense : 
There  lie,  obscene,  at  eyeiy  open  door. 
Heaps  from  the  hearth  and  sweepings  from  the  floor, 
And  day  by  day  the  mingled  masses  grow. 
As  sinks  are  disembogued  and  kennels  flow. 

There  hungry  dogs  from  hungry  children  steal ; 
There  pigs  and  chickens  quarrel  f(»  a  meal; 
Their  dropsied  infants  wail  withotft  redress, 
And  all  is  want  and  woe  and  wretohedneas ; 
Yet  should  these  boys,  with  bodies  bronzed  and  bare, 
High-swoln  and  hard,  outliye  that  lack  of  oare — 
Forced  on  some  fi&rm,  the  unezerted  strength. 
Though  loth  to  action,  is  compell'd  at  length. 
When  warm'd  by  health,  as  serpents  in  the  spring. 
Aside  their  slough  of  indolence  they  fling. 

Tet,  ere  they  go,  a  greater  eyil  comes — 
See !  crowded  beds  in  those  contiguous  rooms ;. 
Beds  but  ill  parted,  by  a  paltry  screen 
Of  paper'd  lath,  or  curtain  dropt  between ; 
Daughters  and  sons  to  yon  compartments  creep. 
And  parents  here  beside  their  children  sleep : 
Te  who  haye  power,  these  thoughtless  people  part, 
Nor  let  the  ear  be  fcst  to  taint  the  heart. 

Come !  search  within,  nor  sight  nor  smell  regard ; 
The  true  physician  walks  the  foulest  ward. 
See !  on  the  floor,  what  firousy  patches  rest  I 
What  nauseous  finsgments  on  yon  fractured  ehest  1 
What  downy  dust  beneath  yon  window-seat  I 
And  round  these  posts  that  serye  this  bed  for  feet ; 
This  bed  where  all  those  tatter'd  garments  lie. 
Worn  by  each  sex,  and  now  perforce  thrown  by  t 

See  !  as  we  gase,  an  infant  lifts  its  head. 
Left  by  neglect  and  burrow'd  in  that  bed  ; 
The  Mother-gossip  has  the  loye  suppress'd 
An  infant's  cry  once  waken'd  in  her  breast ; 
And  daily  prattles,  as  her  round  she  takes, 
(With  strong  resentment)  of  the  want  she  makt^. 


thiel."    The  ballads  and  ohap>booka  on  this  latilect  sae  tnnv 
mcrable.} 

"  [**  Life  of  the  renowned  Thomaa  Thomb  the  Great. **3 

i"r**Hislory  of  Mr.  Thomas  Hiokathrift,  aftcrwaada  Si 
Tltomas  Hickathrift,  Knight  1 


•»  ["  History  of  Jack  the  Giant  KilWr."] 
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Whence  all  these  woes  ? — From  want  of  virtuous 
will, 
Of  honest  shame,  of  time-improTing  skill ; 
From  want  of  ^ne  t'  employ  the  vacant  hour, 
And  want  of  every  kind  but  want  of  power. 

Here  are  no  wheels  for  either  wool  or  flax, 
Bot  packs  of  cards — made  up  of  sundry  packs. 
Here  is  no  dock,  nor  wiU  they  turn  the  glass, 
And  see  how  swift  th'  important  moments  pass ; 
Here  are  no  books,  but  ballads  on  the  wall, 
Are  some  abusive,  and  indecent  all ; 
Pistols  are  here,  unpair'd ;  with  nets  and  hooks, 
Of  every  kind,  for  rivers,  ponds,  and  brooks ; 
Aa  ample  flask,  that  nightly  rovers  flll 
With  recent  poison  from  the  Dutchman's  still ; 
A  box  of  tools,  with  wires  of  various  sixe. 
Frocks,  wigs,  and  hats,  for  night  or  day  disguise, 
And  bludgeons  stout  to  gain  or  guard  a  prixe. 

To  every  house  belongs  a  space  of  ground. 
Of  equalise,  once  fenced  wiUi  paling  round ; 
That  paling  now  by  slothful  waste  destroyed, 
Dead  gorse  and  stumps  of  elder  fill  the  void ; 
8«ve  £  the  centre-spot,  whose  walls  of  clay 
Hide  sots  and  striplings  at  their  drink  or  play  : 
Within,  a  board,  beneath  a  tiled  retreat, 
AOures  the  bubble  and  maintains  the  cheat ; 
Where  heavy  ale  in  spots  like  varnish  shows. 
Where  chalky  tallies  yet  remain  in  rows ; 
Black  pipes  ai^  broken  jugs  the  seats  defile, 
The  widls  and  windows,  rhymes  and  reckonings  vile ; 
Frtats  of  the  meanest  kind  disgrace  the  door. 
And  cards,  in  curses  torn,  lie  fragments  on  the 
floor. 

Here  his  poor  bird  th*  inhuman  Cocker  brings. 
Ami  his  hard  heel  and  clips  his  golden  wings ; 
With  spicy  food  th*  impatient  spirit  feeds, 
And  shouts  and  curses  as  the  battle  bleeds.^ 
StmdL  through  the  brain,  deprived  of  both  his  eyes, 
The  vanquish'd  bird  must  combat  till  he  dies  ; 
Must  fisintly  peck  at  his  victorious  foe, 
And  reel  and  stagger  at  each  feeble  blow : 
When  fallen,  the  savage  grasps  his  dabbled  plumes, 
His  blood-stain'd  arms,  for  other  deaths  assumes ; 
And  damns  the  craven-fowl,  that  lost  his  stake. 
And  only  bled  and  perish'd  for  his  sake.''* 


••  (**  We  ihould  And  It  hard  to  vindicate  the  dettroylof  of 
•ay  tntef  that  hat  life,  merely  oatofwantonneH;  vet  on  this 
«UHlple  oof  children  are  bved  op,  and  one  of  the  flnt 
pliMoiea  we  allow  them  ia,  the  lioenoe  of  inflicting  pain  upon 
ppQC  animala;  almoat  aa  aoon  aa  we  are  aenaible  what  Uie  li 
^onalvtat  we  make  it  oos  apoct  to  talce  it  trom  other  crea- 

II  ^**  There  Is  nothing  oomparable  with  the  above  detcrip- 


tioOy'bot  aome  of  the  proae  alcetchea  of   ManderiUe." — 
JsrrmsT.] 

»  (Bem'f  JvUee  ^ftht  Peaet  a»d  Poriih  Officer. ^ 

9n*Qrabbe  la  eonfemedly  the  moat  original  and  vivid  painter 

VMi  vurictifa  of  eommon  life,  that  England  baa  ever 

and  while  aeveral  living  poets  poaaeai  a  more 

ftd  tmpcaing  representation,  we  are  greatly  mi»> 

if  he  hm  not  taken  a  firmer  hold  toan  any  other,  on  tlie 

■^elanrtifilj  eoavietloaa  of  men'a  hearta  raminatinf  on  the 

ed  aad  evil  of  thk  myatarioue  world.  Of  all  men  of  thisage, 
li  tihe  beat  Fortmttrpeinter :  he  la  never  contented  with  a 
af  agle  6o«iaff  ak«tda  of  a  character— they  moat  all  be  drawn 
I^Jength— to  the  very  life— «nd  with  aU  their  most  minute 
umI  dHtMeteristie  feattuea,  even  of  drea  and  manners.  He 
aat^  t0  haiie  known  them  all  peisenally  \  and  when  be 


Such  are  our  Peasants,  those  to  whom  we  yield 
Praise  with  relief,  the  fathers  of  the  field ; 
And  these  who  take  from  our  reluctant  hands 
What  Bum  advises''^  or  the  Bench  commands. 

Our  Farmers  round,  well  pleased  with  constant 

gain. 
Like  other  farmers,  flourish  and  complain. — 
These  are  our  groups ;  our  Portraits  next  appear, 
And  close  our  Exhibition  for  the  year.** 


WrrH  evil  omen  we  that  year  begin : 
A  Child  of  Shame, — stem  Justice  adds,  of  Sin, 
Is  first  recorded ; — ^I  would  hide  the  deed. 
But  vain  the  wish ;  I  sigh  and  I  proceed : 
And  could  I  well  th'  instructive  truth  convey, 
'T  would  warn  the  giddy  and  awake  the  gay. 

Of  all  the  nymphs  who  gave  our  village  grace. 
The  Miller's  daughter  had  the  fairest  face  : 
Proud  was  the  SOUer ;  money  was  his  pride ; 
He  rode  to  market,  as  our  farmers  ride. 
And  't  was  his  boast,  inspired  by  spirits,  there. 
His  favourite  Lucy  should  be  rich  as  fidr ; 
But  she  must  meek  and  still  obedient  prove. 
And  not  presume,  without  his  leave,  to  love. 

A  youthful  Sailor  heard  him ;— <<  Ha  I"  quoth  he, 
"  This  Biiller's  maiden  is  a  prixe  for  me ; 
*'  Her  charms  I  love,  his  riches  I  desire, 
"  And  all  his  threats  but  fim  the  kindling  fire ; 
**  My  ebbing  purse  no  more  the  foe  shall  fill, 
"*'  But  Love's  kind  act  and  Lucy  at  the  mill." 

Thus  thought  the  youth,  and  soon  the   chace 
began, 
Stretch'd  all  his  sail,  nor  thought  of  pause  or  plan : 
His  trusty  staff  in  his  bold  hand  he  took. 
Like  him  and  like  his  frigate,  heart  of  oak ; 
Fresh  were  his  features,  his  attire  was  new ; 
Clean  was  his  linen,  and  his  jacket  blue : 
Of  finest  jean,  his  trowsers,  tight  and  trim, 
Brush'd  die  large  buckle  at  the  silver  rim. 

He  soon  arrived,  he  traced  the  village-green. 
There  saw  the  maid,  and  was  with  pleasure  seen ; 
Then  talk'd  of  love,  till  Lucy's  yielding  heart 
Confess'd  't  waspainfU,  though 't  was  right  to  port. 


deeeribes  them,  he  doea  ao  aa  if  he  thought  that  he  would  bf 
guilty  of  a  kind  of  (klaehood,  in  omitting  the  description  o( 
a  single  peculiarity.  Accustomed  to  lack,  on  men  aa  they 
exist  and  act,  he  not  only  doea  not  fear,  bot  he  abeolotelv 
lovea  to  view  their  vioea  and  their  mlaeriea ;  and  henee  has  hU 
poetry  been  acenaed  of  giving  too  dark  a  picture  of  life.  Hut, 
at  the  aame  time,  we  must  remember  what  thoae  haunta  ot  life 
are  into  which  his  spirit  haa  wandered.  The  power  ia  almost 
miracnlona  with  which  he  haa  stirred  up  human  nature  from 
tta  very  drega,  and  shown  working  in  them  the  common  spirit 
of  humanity.  He  laya  before  ua  acenea  and  characters  from 
wldeh,  in  leal  life,  we  ahoold  torn  our  eyea  with  intolerant 
disgust ;  and  yet  he  fwcea  ua  to  own,  that  on  aoch  acenes,  and 
by  aoch  characters,  much  the  same  kind  of  part  to  played  that 
ourselves  play  on  another  stage.  He  leavea  it  to  other  poeu 
to  carry  us  into  the  company  of  diepherda  and  daleamen,  in 
the  heart  of  pastoral  peace ;  and  aeta  ua  down  in  crowds  of 
fierce  and  auUen  men,  contonding  againat  each  other,  in 
lawful  or  in  lawless  life,  with  all  the  energiea  of  exaaperated 
passion.  To  us  it  appeara,  that  until  Oabbe  wrote,  we  knew 
not  what  direfUl  tragediea  are  for  ever  steeping  In  tears  or  in 
blood  the  footsteps  of  the  humblest  of  our  race ;  and  that  he 
haa  opened,  aa  it  were,  a  theatre,  on  which  the  homely  actors 
that  pasa  before  ua  asaume  no  disguise— on  which  every  oatas- 
troplte  borrows  its  tetror  tnm  truth  and  every  aoene  seenu 
ahihed  by  the  very  hsnda  of  nature.*— NVn.soiv^ 
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*'  For  ah  I  my  father  has  a  haughty  soul ; 
*^  Whom  hest  he  loves,  he  loves  but  to  control ; 
**  Me  to  some  churl  in  bargain  he  '11  consign, 
^*  And  make  some  tyrant  of  the  parish  mine : 
*^  Cold  is  his  heart,  and  he  with  looks  severe 
^'  Has  often  forced  but  never  shed  the  tear ; 
*'  Save,  when  my  mother  died,  some  drops  expressed 
"  A  kind  of  sorrow  for  a  wife  at  rest : — 
"  To  me  a  master's  stem  regard  is  shown, 
''*■  I  'm  like  his  steed,  prized  highly  as  his  own ; 
*^  Stroked  but  corrected,  threatened  when  supplied, 
**  His  slave  and  boast,  his  victim  and  his  pride." 

**  Cheer  up,  my  lass  I  I  'U  to  thy  father  go, 
''  The  Miller  cannot  be  the  Sailor's  foe ; 
**  Both  live  by  Heaven's  free  gale,  that  plays  aloud 
*^  In  the  ftretch'd  canvass  and  the  piping  shroud ; 
^^  The  rush  of  winds,  the  flapping  sails  above, 
**  And  rattling  planks  within,  are  sounds  we  love ; 
"  Calms  are  our  dread ;  when  tempests  plough  the 

deep, 
**  We  take  a  reef^  and  to  the  rocking  sleep." 

*'  Ha  I "  quoth  the  Miller,  moved  at  speech  so 
rash, 
"  Art  thou  like  me  ?  then  where  thy  notes  and 

cash? 
**  Away  to  Wapping,  and  a  wife  command, 
**  With  all  thy  wealth,  a  guinea  in  thine  hand ; 
**  There  with  thy  messmates  quaff  the  muddy  cheer, 
*'  And  leave  my  Lucy  for  thy  betters  here." 

"  Revenge !  revenge  I "  the  angry  lover  cried. 
Then  sought  the  nymph,  and  "  Be  thou  now  my 

bride." 
Bride  had  she  been,  but  they  no  priest  could  move 
To  bind  in  law,  the  couple  bound  by  love. 

What  sought  these  lovers  then  by  day  by  night  ? 
But  stolen  moments  of  disturb'd  delight ; 
Soft  trembling  tumults,  terrors  dearly  priaed. 
Transports  that  pain'd,  and  jojrs  that  agonised ; 
Till  the  fond  damsel,  pleased  with  lad  so  trim, 
Awed  by  her  parent,  and  enticed  by  him. 
Her  lovely  form  from  savage  power  to  save. 
Gave — not  her  hand — ^but  ajll  rhe  could  she  gave. 

Then  came  the  day  of  shame,  the  grievous  night, 
The  varying  look,  the  wandering  appetite  ; 
The  joy  assumed,  while  sorrow  dimm'd  the  eyes, 
The  forced  sad  smiles  that  foUow'd  sudden  sighs ; 
And  every  art,  long  used,  but  used  in  vain, 
To  hide  thy  progress.  Nature,  and  thy  pain. 

Too  eager  caution  shows  some  danger  's  near. 
The  bully's  bluster  proves  the  coward's  fear ; 
His  sober  step  the  drunkard  vainly  tries. 
And  nymphs  expose  the  failings  they  disguise. 

First,  whispering  gossips  were  in  parties  seen, 
Then  louder  Scandal  walk'd  the  village-green ; 
Next  babbling  Folly  told  the  growing  ill, 
And  busy  Malice  dropp'd  it  at  the  mill. 

"  Go !  to  thy  curse  and  mine,"  the  Father  said, 
**  Strife  and  confusion  stalk  arotmd  thy  bed ; 
«  Want  and  a  wailing  brat  thy  portion  be, 
"  Plague  to  thy  fondness,  as  thy  fault  to  me  ;— 
*'  Where  skulks  the  villain  ?"— 

"  On  the  ocean  wide 
"  My  William  seeks  a  portion  for  his  bride."— 

*<  Vain  be  his  search  !  but,  tiU  the  traitor  oome, 
"  The  higgler's  cottage  be  thy  future  home ; 
**  There  with  his  ancient  shrew  and  care  abide, 
**  And  hide  thy  head, — ^thy  shame  thou  canst  not 
hide." 


Day  after  day  was  pass'd  in  pains  and  grief; 
Week  foUow'd  week,— and  still  was  no  relief: 
Her  boy  was  bom — ^no  lads  nor  lasses  came 
To  grace  the  rite  or  give  the  child  a  name ; 
Nor  grave  conceited  nurse,  of  office  proud, 
Bore  the  young  Christian  roaring  through   the 

crowd: 
In  a  small  chamber  was  my  office  done, 
Where  blinks  through  paper'd  panes  the  setting 

sun; 
Where  noisy  sparrows,  pereh'd  on  penthouse  near, 
Chirp  tuneless  Joy,  and  mook  the  fluent  tear ; 
Bats  on  their  webby  wings  in  darkness  move, 
And  feebly  shriek  their  melancholy  love. 

No  Sailor  came ;  the  months  in  terror  fled ! 
Then  news  arrived — He  fought,  and  he  was  dbad  ! 

At  the  lone  cottage  Lucy  lives,  and  still 
Walks  for  her  weeldy  pittance  to  the  mill ; 
A  mean  seraglio  there  her  father  keeps. 
Whose  mirth  insults  her,  as  she  stands  and  weeps ; 
And  sees  the  plenty,  while  compell'd  to  stay. 
Her  father's  pride,  become  his  harlot* s  prey. 

Throughout  the  lanes  she  glides,  at  evening's 
close. 
And  softly  lulls  her  infant  to  repose ; 
Then  sits  and  gases,  but  with  viewless  look, 
As  gilds  the  moon  the  rippling  of  the  brook ; 
And  sings  her  vespers,  but  in  voice  so  low. 
She  hears  their  murmurs  as  the  waters  flow : 
And  she  too  murmurs,  and  begins  to  find 
The  solemn  wanderings  of  a  wounded  mind. 
Visions  of  terror,  views  of  woe  succeed, 
The  mind's  impatience,  to  the  body's  need ; 
By  turns  to  that,  by  turns  to  this  a  prey. 
She  knows  what  reason  yields,  and  dreads  what 
madness  may. 

Next,  with  their  boy,  a  decent  couple  came, 
And  call'd  him  Robert,  't  was  his  fi&ther's  name ; 
Three  girls  preceded,  all  by  time  endear'd, 
And  future  births  were  neither  hoped  nor  fSear^d : 
Blest  in  each  other,  but  to  no  excess. 
Health,  quiet,  comfort,  form'd  their  happiness ; 
Love  all  made  up  of  torture  and  delight, 
Was  but  mere  madness  in  this  couple's  sight : 
Susan  could  think,  though  not  without  a  sigh. 
If  she  were  gone,  who  should  her  place  supply ; 
And  Robert,  half  in  earnest,  half  in  Jest, 
Talk  of  her  spouse  when  he  should  be  at  rest : 
Tet  strange  would  either  think  it  to  be  told. 
Their  love  was  cooling  or  their  hearts  were  cold. 
Few  were  their  acres, — ^but,  with  these  content. 
They  were,  each  pay-day,  ready  with  their  rent : 
And  few  their  wishes — ^what  their  farm  denied. 
The  neighbouring  town,  at  trifling  cost,  supplied. 
If  at  the  draper's  window  Susan  cast 
A  longing  look,  as  with  her  goods  she  pass'd, 
And,  with  the  produce  of  the  wheel  and  chum. 
Bought  her  a  Sunday-robe  on  her  return ; 
Tme  to  her  maxim,  she  would  take  no  rest, 
Till  care  repaid  that  portion  to  the  chest : 
Or  if,  when  loitering  at  the  Whitsun-fair, 
Her  Robert  spent  some  idle  shillings  there ; 
Up  at  the  bam,  before  the  break  of  day. 
He  made  his  labour  for  th'  indulgence  pay : 
Thus   both  —  that  waste   itself  might  work   iu 

vain — 
Wrought  double  tides,  and  all  was  well  again. 
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Tet,  though  so  prudent,  there  were  times  of  joy, 
(The  dfty  they  wed,  the  christening  of  the  boy,) 
When  to  the  wealthier  ikrmers  there  was  shown 
Weloome  nnfeign'd,  and  plenty  like  their  own ; 
For  Susan  lerroid  the  great,  and  had  some  pride 
Among  onr  topmost  people  to  preside : 
Tel  in  that  plenty,  in  that  welcome  firee, 
There  was  the  guiding  nice  frugality, 
That,  in  the  festal  as  the  frugal  day. 
Has,  in  a  different  mode,  a  sovereign  sway ; 
As  ^es  the  same  attractive  influence  know, 
In  the  least  ebb  and  in  their  proudest  flow ; 
The  wise  frugality,  that  does  not  give 
A  Hfe  to  saving,  but  that  saves  to  live ; 
Sparing,  not  pinching,  mindful  though  not  mean, 
Ccr  all  presiding,  yet  in  nothing  seen. 

Beeorded  next  a  babe  of  love  I  trace ! 
Of  many  loves,  the  mother's  fresh  disgrace.— 

'^  Again,  thou  harlot  I  could  not  all  thy  pain, 
*'  AH  my  reproof,  thy  wanton  thoughts  restrain  ?" 

**  Alas  I   your  reverence,  wanton    thoughts,  I 
grant, 
**  Were  once  my  motive,  now  the  thoughts  of  want ; 
**  Women,  like  me,  as  ducks  in  a  decoy, 
**  Swim  down  a  stream,  and  seem  to  swim  in  joy. 
**  Your  sex  pursue  us,  and  our  own  disdain ; 
**  Betam  is  dreadfUl,  and  escape  is  vain. 
**  Would  men  forsake  us,  and  would  women  strive 
**  To  help  the  fall'n,  their  virtue  might  revive.*'  ** 

For  rite  of  churching  soon  she  made  her  way, 
la  dread  of  scandal,  should  she  miss  the  day : — 
Two  matrons  came !  with  them  she  humbly  knelt, 
Tbdr  action  copied  and  their  comforts  felt. 
From  that  great  pain  and  peril  to  be  free, 
Tboogh  stiU  in  peril  of  that  pain  to  be  ; 
Alas!  what  numbers,  like  this  amorous  dame, 
Axe  quick  to  censure,  but  are  dead  to  shame  I 

Twin^nfants  then  appear ;  a  girl,  a  boy, 
Th'  o'erflowing  cup  of  Gerard  Ablett's  joy : 
One  had  I  named  in  every  year  that  passed 
Slaoa  Gerard  wed  t  and  twins  behold  at  last  1 
WaU  pleased,  the  bridegroom  smiled  to  hear — "  A 

vine 
**  Fruitful  and  spreading  round  the  walls  be  thine,^ 
**  And  branch-like  be  thine  offspring!" -Gerard 

then 
LookM  joyful  love,  and  sofUy  said  *<  Amen." 
Kow  of  that  vine  he  'd  ha^e  no  more  increase, 
Tboae  playfbl  branches  now  disturb  bis  peace : 
Tbcm  ha  beholds  around  his  tables  spread, 
Bkti  finds,  the  more  the  branch,  the  less  the  bread ; 
And  while  they  run  his  humble  walls  about. 
They  keep  the  sunshine  of  good  humour  out. 

Cease,  man,  to  grieve !  thy  master^  lot  survey, 
Wlm  wifi»  and  children,  thou  and  thine  obey ; 
A  ftmer  proud,  beyond  a  farmer's  pride, 
Of  an  around  the  envy  or  the  guide ; 
Who  trots  to  market  on  a  steed  so  fine. 
Thst  when  I  meet  him,  I  'm  ashamed  of  mine ; 


^  {"  Let  the  libenine  red«ct  a  moment  on  the  ritiution  of 
Mawiiiin,  who^betni  -      ■      «     •      • 
>  tte  n<i>iw<t|  of  tarni 


who,  bdnff  fonakea  by  her  betrayer.  Is  redooed 
rnloc  fvosdtate  for  bread,  and  judge  of 


•ootaity  of  his  goilt  by  the  eriU  which  it  produces. 
!9f  caa  m$  hope  for  refbge  ?  *  The  wrid  k  men  her  frvmi^ 
Surely  those  whom  paarion  or  mtctest 


Whose  board  is  high  up-heaved  with  generous  ftre. 
Which  five  stout  sons  and  three   tall  daughters 

share. 
Cease,  man,  to  grieve,  and  listen  to  his  care. 
A  few  years  fled,  and  all  thy  boys  shall  be 
Lords  of  a  cot,  and  labourers  like  thee : 
Thy  girls  unportion'd  neighboring  youths  shall  lead 
Brides  from  my  church,  and  thenceforth  thou  art 

freed: 
But  then  thy  master  shall  of  cares  complain. 
Care  after  care,  a  long  connected  train ; 
His  sons  for  farms  shsll  ask  a  large  supply, 
For  ftrmers*  sons  each  gentle  miss  shall  dgh ; 
Thy  mistress,  reasoning  well  of  life's  decay. 
Shall  ask  a  chaise,  and  hardly  brook  delay ; 
The  smart  young  comet,  who  with  so  much  grace 
Rode  in  the  ranks  and  betted  at  the  race. 
While  the  vex'd  parent  rails  at  deed  so  rash. 
Shall  d — n  his  luck,  and  stretch  his  hand  for  cash. 
Sad  troubles,  Gerard  t  now  pertain  to  thee, 
When  thy  rich  master  seems  from  trouble  free ; 
But  'tis  one  fate  at  different  times  assign'd. 
And  thou  shalt  lose  the  cares  that  he  must  find. 

**  Ah  t"  quoth  our  village  Grocer,  rich  and  old, 

"  Would  I  might  one  such  cause  for  care  behold !" 

To  whom  his  Friend, ''  Mine  greater  bliss  would  be, 

"  Would  Heav'n  take  those  my  spouse  assigns  to 

me." 

Aged  were  both,  that  Dawkins,  Ditchem  this. 
Who  much  of  marriage  thought,  and  much  amiss ; 
Both  would  delay,  the  one,  till—riches  gain'd. 
The  son  he  wish'd  might  be  to  honour  train'd ; 
His   Friend — lest  fierce  intruding  heirs   should 

come. 
To  waste  his  hoard  and  vex  his  quiet  home. 

Dawkins,  a  dealer  once,  on  burthen'd  back 
Bore  his  whole  substance  in  a  pedlar's  pack ; 
To  dames  discreet,  the  duties  yet  unpaid. 
His  stores  of  lace  and  hyson  he  convey'd : 
When  thus  enrich'd,  he  chose  at  home  to  stop. 
And  fleece  his  neighbours  in  a  new-built  shop ; 
Then  woo'd  a  spinster  blithe,  and  hoped,  when 

wed. 
For  love's  fair  favours  and  a  fhiitAil  bed. 

Not  so  his  Friend ; — on  widow  fair  and  staid 
He  fix'd  his  eye,  but  he  was  much  afraid ; 
Tet  woo'd ;  while  she  his  hair  of  silver  hue 
Demurely  noticed,  and  her  eye  withdrew : 
Doubtfhl  he  paused — "  Ah !  were  I  sure,"  he  cried, 
**  No  craving  children  would  my  gains  divide ; 
«(  Fiur  as  ghe  is,  I  would  my  widow  take, 
*'  And  live  more  largely  for  my  partner's  sake." 

With  such  their  views  some  thoughtful  years 
they  pass'd. 
And  hoping,  dreading,  they  were  bound  at  last. 
And  what  &eir  fate  ?    Observe  them  as  they  go. 
Comparing  fear  with  fear  and  woe  with  woe. 
**  Humphrey  1"  said  Dawkins,  *'  envy  in  my  breast 
"  Sickens  to  see  thee  in  thy  children  blest; 


have  already  depraved,  have  some  claim  to  eompassMm,  from 
beings  equally  frail  and  fklliUe  with  thomselvesr— Joansox.] 

»[»  Thy  wife  shall  be  at  a  fruitfbl  vine  by  the  sides  of  thy 
honse ;  thy  ehildren  like  olive  plants  about  thy  table."— 
Ifulm  euvUL  3.1 
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**  They  are  thy  joys,  while  I  go  grieving  home 
**  To  a  sad  spouse,  and  our  eternal  gloom : 
'*  We  look  despondency ;  no  infant  near, 
'*  To  bless  the  eye  or  win  the  parent's  car ; 
«  Our  sudden  heats  and  quarrels  to  allay, 
'*  And  soothe  the  petty  sufferings  of  the  day : 
"  Alike  our  want,  yet  both  the  want  reprove ; 
"  Where  are,  I  cry,  these  pledges  of  our  love  ? 
*'  When  she,  like  Jacob's  wife,  makes  fierce  reply, 
**  Yet  fond — Oh !  give  me  children,  or  I  die  : "« 
<*  And  I  return— still  childless  doom'd  to  live, 
'*  Like  the  vex*d  patriarch — Are  they  mine  to  give  ? 
"  Ah  I  much  I  envy  thee  thy  boys,  who  ride 
"  On  poplar  branch,  and  canter  at  thy  side ; 
'*  And  girls,  whose  cheeks  thy  chin's  fierce  fondness 

know, 
**  And  with  fresh  beauty  at  the  contact  glow." 
'*  Oh  !   simple  friend,"  said  Ditchem,  **  wouldst 
thou  gain 
"  A  father's  pleasure  by  a  husband's  pain  ? 
**  Alas !  what  pleasure — ^when  some  vig'rous  boy 
'*  Should  swell  thy  pride,  some  rosy  girl  thy  joy ; 
"  Is  it  to  doubt  who  grafted  this  sweet  flower, 
"  Or  whence  arose  that  spirit  and  that  power  ? 
"  Four  years  I  've  wed ;  not  one  has  passed  in 
vain; 
'<  Behold  the  fifth !  behold  a  babe  again  ! 
"  My  wife's  gay  friends  th'  unwelcome  imp  admire, 
**  And  fill  the  room  with  gratulation  dire  : 
"  While  I  in  silence  sate,  revolving  all 
"  That  infiuence  ancient  men,  or  that  befall ; 
"  A  gay  pert  guest — Heav'n  knows  his  business — 

came; 
*'  A  glorious  boy !  he  cried,  and  what  the  name  ? 
**  Angry  I  growl'd, — ^My  spirit  cease  to  tease, 
*'  Name  it  yourselves, — Cain,  Judas,  if  you  please ; 
^  His  father's  give  him, — should  you  that  explore, 
"  The  devil's  or  yours : — ^I  said,  and  sought  the 

door. 
"  My  tender  partner  not  a  word  or  sigh 
"  Gives  to  my  wrath,  nor  to  my  speech  reply  ; 
«  But  takes  her  comforts,  triumphs  in  my  puin, 
"  And  looks  undaunted  for  a  birth  again." 
Heirs  thus  denied  afflict  the  pining  heart. 
And  thus  afforded,  jealous  pangs  impart ; 
Let,  therefore,  none  avoid,  and  none  demand 
These  arrows  number'd  for  the  giant's  hand. 

Then  with  their  in&nts  three,  the  parents  came, 
And  each  assign'd — ^'twas  all  they  had — a  name ; 
Names  of  no  mark  or  price  ;  of  them  not  one 
Shall  court  our  view  on  the  sepulchral  stone, 
Or  stop  the  clerk,  th*  engraven  scrolls  to  spell, 
Or  keep  the  sexton  from  the  sermon  bell. 


>*  [^Rsdual  nid  nato  Jaoob,  Give  me  ehOdTen.  or  ebe  1 
d^.^^Om.  XXX.  1.] 

V  [A  genus  of  pUnta,  daa  6,  Pentandria.] 

••  [A  plant  M  called,  as  the  poeta  felyn,  from  Hyaeirnthua, 
abeantiftil  youth,  who,  being  accidentally  killed  by  Apollo, 
was  changed  into  a  flowet.] 

*•  [The  deadly  nigbtihade,  the  Atvopa  belladonna  of  Lin- 
naaaj 

s*  [la  the  Linnean  system,  a  genot  of  plant*,  cUm  5.] 
»  [Otberwiae  called  Uoxel-bay.] 


An  orphan-girl  succeeds  :  ere  she  was  bora 
Her  father  died,  her  mother  on  that  mom : 
The  pious  mistress  of  the  school  sustains 
Her  parents'  part,  nor  their  affection  feigns. 
But  pitying  feels  :  with  due  respect  and  joy, 
I  trace  the  matron  at  her  loved  employ ; 
What  time  the  striplings,  wearied  e'en  with  play. 
Part  at  the  dosing  of  the  summer's  day. 
And  each  by  different  path  returns  the  well-known 

way — 
Then  I  behold  her  at  her  cottage-door, 
Frugal  of  light ; — ^her  Bible  laid  before. 
When  on  her  double  duty  she  proceeds. 
Of  time  as  firugal — ^knitting  as  she  reads : 
Her  idle  neighbours,  who  approach  to  tell 
Some  trifling  tale,  her  serious  looks  compel 
To  hear  reluctant, — while  the  lads  who  pass. 
In  pure  respect,  walk  silent  on  the  grass : 
Then  sinks  the  day,  but  not  to  rest  she  goes, 
Till  solemn  prayers  the  daily  duties  close. 

But  I  digress,  and  lo  I  an  infiint  train 
Appear,  and  call  me  to  my  task  again. 

**  Why  Lonicera  wilt  thou  name  thy  child  ?" 
I  asked  the  Gardener's  wife,  in  accents  mild : . 
*'  We  have  a  right,'*  replied  the  sturdy  dame  ;— 
And  Lonicera  ^^  was  the  infant's  name. 
If  next  a  son  shall  yield  our  Gardener  joy. 
Then  Hyacinthus  «<>  shaU  be  that  fUr  boy  ; 
And  if  a  girl,  they  will  at  length  agree 
That  BeUadonna"*  that  fair  maid  shall  be. 

High-sounding    words    our    worthy    Gardenei 
gets. 
And  at  his  club  to  wondering  swains  repeats  ; 
He  then  of  Rhus**  and  Rhododendron*^  speaks, 
And  Allium  calls  his  onions  and  his  leeks  ; 
Nor  weeds  are  now,  for  whence  arose  the  weed. 
Scarce  plants,  fair  herbs,  and  curious  flowers  pro- 
ceed ; 
Where  Cuckoo-pints  and  Dandelions  sprung, 
(Gross  names  had  they  our  plainer  sires  among,) 
There  Arums,  there  Leontodons  we  view. 
And  Artemisia  grows  where  wormwood  grew. 

But  though  no  weed  exists  his  garden  round. 
From   Rumez"  strong   our  Gaidener  frees   hi 

ground. 
Takes  soft  Senecio  **  from  the  yielding  hind. 
And  grasps  the  arm'd  Urtica  *^  in  his  hand. 

Not  Darwin's  self  had  more  delight  to  sing 
Of  floral  courtship,  in  th'  awaken'd  Spring, 
Than  Peter  Pratt,  who  simpering  loves  to  cell 
How  rise  the  Stamens,  as  the  Pi^ils  swell ; 
How  bend  and  curl  the  moist- top  to  the  siKiuse, 
And  give  and  take  the  vegetable  vows ;  ** 


^  [Tlie  Lapathnm  tylTertre  of  Pliny,  when  it  git^w  wild.] 

S3  [So  called,  becauM  it  growa  hoary,  like  the  bare^  in  th 
•pring.] 

M  [The  nettle:^ 

<*  Wide  o'er  the  madd*ninc  throng  Urtica  fling* 
Her  barbed  ahafts,  and  oaita  her  poison'd  ^nffs.** 

Dahwiit.} 

»  [^Plrat  the  taU  Canna  Ufta  hla  enrled  brow 

Erect  to  Heaven,  and  pUghtR  his  nuptial  tow  : 
Round  the  chill  fkir  he  folds  his  ertmson  vmC« 
And  clasps  the  timoroos  beantv  to  his  brnts*.** 

DA«wn>.} 
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How  those  egteem'd  of  old  but  tips  and  chives, 
Are  leader  husbands  and  obedient  wives ; 
Who  lire  and  love  within  the  sacred  bower, — 
That  bridal  bed,  the  vulgar  term  a  flower. 

Hear  Peter  proudlj,  to  tome  humble  firiend, 
A  womdroos  secret,  in  his  science,  lend : — 
^  Would  you  advance  the  nuptial  hour  and  bring 
**  The  finit  of  Autumn  with  the  flowers  of  Spring ; 
^  View  that  light  frame  where  Cncumis  **   lies 

spread, 
"  And  trace  the  husbands  in  their  golden  bed, 
•*  Three  powder'd  Anthers;*^ — then  no  more  delay, 
^  But  to  the  Stigma's  tip  their  dust  convey ; 
**  Then  by  thyself  from  prying  glance  secure, 
**  Twirl  the  foil  tip  and  make  your  purpose  sure  ; 
**  A  long-abiding  race  the  deed  shall  pay, 
**  Nor  one  unblest  abortion  pine  away." 

T*  admire  their  friend's  discourse  our  swains 

agree, 
A»d  call  it  science  and  philosophy. 
^is  good,  'tis  pleasant,  through  th*  advancing 

year. 
To  see  unnumber'd  growing  forms  appear ; 
What  leafy-life  frt>m  Earth's  broad  bosom  rise ! 
What  insect-myriads  seek  the  summer  skies ! 
What  scaly  tribes  in  every  streamlet  move ; 
What  plumy  people  sing  in  every  grove ! 
AH  wiUi  the  year  awaked  to  life,  delight,  and  love. 
Then  names  are  good;  for  how,  without  their 

aid. 
Is  knowledge,  gain'd  by  man,  to  man  convey'd  ? 
Bot  from  that  source  shall  all  our  pleasures  flow  ? 
ShaU  all  our  knowledge  be  those  names  to  know  ? 
Then  be,  with  memonr  blest,  shall  bear  away 
The  pafan  from  Grew,**  and  Biiddleton,"  and  Ray  :*• 
Ho  I  let  us  rather  seek,  in  grove  and  field. 
What  food  for  wonder,  what  for  use  they  yield ; 
Some  Just  remark  fit>m  Nature's  people  bring, 
And  some  new  source  of  homage  for  her  King. 

Pride  Uves  with  all ;  strange  names  our  rustics 
glTe 
To  hetoleis  infknts,  that  their  own  may  live ; 
Pioiiaed  to  be  known,  they  'U  some  attention  claim, 
And  find  some  by-way  to  the  house  of  fsune. 

The  strmightest  frirrow  lifts  the  ploughman's  art. 
The  hai  he  gaSn'd  has  warmth  for  head  and  heart ; 
The  bowl  tluit  beats  the  greater  number  down 
Of  tottering  nine-pins,  gives  to  fame  the  clown ; 
Or,  foird  in  these,  he  opes  his  ample  jaws, 
Aad  lets  a  frog  leap  down,  to  gain  applause ; 
Or  grins  for  hours,  or  tipples  for  a  week. 
Or  challenges  a  well-pinch'd  pig  to  squeak  : 
Bone  Idle  deed,  some  child's  preposterous  name, 
Shall  make  him  known,  and  ^ve  his  folly  fame. 

To  name  an  inftjit  meet  our  village  sires, 
ftifmblni  all  as  such  event  requires ; 


V  (Vosmerly  eslUd  diint.] 

av  (A  dladnfoidbad  botaniiC,  and  tutluir  of  the  *  Anatomy 

•  rWtlUflBi  Middletoi^  aothor  of  the  •  Pkopeitiea  of  HerK' 


Frequent  and  full,  the  rural  sages  sate. 

And  speakers  many  urged  the  long  debate, — 

Some  harden'd  knaves,  who  roved  the  country 

round. 
Had  left  a  babe  within  the  parish-bound.—* 
First,  of  the  &ct  they  question'd— ''  Was  it  true  ?  ** 
The  child  was  brought — **  What  then  remained  to 

do?" 
"Was'tdeadorUving?"  This  was  fairly  proved,— 
'Twas  pinch'd,  it  roar'd,   and  every  doubt  re- 
moved. 
Then  by  what  name  th'  unwelcome  guest  to  call 
Was  long  a  question,  and  it  posed  them  all ; 
For  he  who  lent  It  to  a  babe  unknown. 
Censorious  men  might  take  it  for  his  own : 
They  look'd  about,  they  gravely  spoke  to  all. 
And  not  one  Richard  answer'd  to  the  call. 
Next  they  inquired  the  day,  when,  passing  by, 
Th'  unlucky  peasant  heard  the  stranger's  cry : 
This  known, — ^how  food  and  raiment  they  might 

Was  next  debated — ^for  the  rogue  would  live ; 
At  last,  with  all  their  words  and  work  content. 
Back  to  their  homes  the  prudent  vestry  went. 
And  Richard  Monday  *^  to  the  workhouse  sent. 
There  was  he  pinch'd  and  pitied,  thump'd  and 

fed. 
And  duly  took  his  beatings  and  his  bread ; 
Patient  Ui  all  control,  in  all  abuse. 
He  found  contempt  and  kicking  have  their  use : 
Sad,  silent,  supple ;  bending  to  the  blow, 
A  slave  of  slaves,  the  lowest  of  the  low ; 
His  pliant  soul  gave  way  to  all  things  base. 
He  knew  no  shiune,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace. 
It  seem'd,  so  well  his  passions  he  suppressed. 
No  feeling  stirr'd  his  ever-torpid  breast ; 
Him  might  the  meanest  pauper  bruise  and  cheat, 
He  was  a  footstool  for  the  beggar's  feet; 
His  were  the  legs  that  ran  at  all  commands ; 
They  used  on  all  occasions  Richard's  hands : 
His  very  soul  was  not  his  own ;  he  stole 
As  others  order'd,  and  without  a  dole ; 
In  all  disputes,  on  either  part  he  lied. 
And  freely  pledged  his  oath  on  either  side ; 
In  all  rebellions  Richard  join'd  the  rest, 
In  all  detections  Richard  first  confess'd : 
Yet,   though  disgraced,  he  watch'd   his  time  so 

well. 
He  rose  in  favour,  when  in  fSune  he  fell ; 
Base  was  his  usage,  vile  his  whole  employ, 
And  all  despised  and  fed  the  pliant  boy. 
At  length,  *'  Tis  time  he  should  abroad  be  sent," 
Was  whisper'd  near  him, — and  abroad  he  went ; 
One  mom  they  call'd  him,  Richard  answer'd  not ;. 
They  deem'd  him  hanging,  and  in  time  forgot, — 
Yet   miss'd    him  long,  as  each  throughout  the 

clan 
Fonnd  he  <*  had  better  spared  a  better  man."  ** 


<•  niM  eminent  author  of  the  *  Hiatoria  Plantaram.'  Bt 
died  in  HOft.] 

«i  [*•  FInt  I  made  him  know  his  name  tbonld  be  FWte. 
which  was  the  day  I  mvad  his  life,  and  1  called  htm  so  for  Or 
menuiry  of  the  time."— iZ06«MM  Cnuoe,  J 


«***FborJadc!flmweU; 
maied  a  better  man.** 
Amy  r.  ^  FkUt^,  8h  a  Ksrsaas. 
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CRABBERS  WORKS. 


Now  Biehtrd's  talents  for  the  world  were  fit. 
He  'd  no  smaU  cunning,  and  had  some  tmall  wit ; 
Had  that  calm  look  which  seem'd  to  all  assent, 
And  that  complacent  speech  which  nothing  meant : 
He  'd  but  one  care,  and  that  he  strove  to  hide — 
How  best  for  Richard  Monday  to  provide. 
Steel,  through  opposing  plates,  the  magnet  draws. 
And  steely  atoms  culls  from  dust  and  straws ; 
And  thus  our  hero,  to  his  interest  true. 
Gold  through  all  bars  and  from  each  trifle  drew ; 
But  still  more  surely  round  the  world  to  go, 
This  fortune's  child  had  neither  friend  nor  foe. 

Long  lost  to  us,  at  last  our  man  we  trace, — 
'*  Sir  Richard  Monday  died  at  Monday-place  :** 
His  lady's  worth,  his  daughter's,  we  peruse. 
And  find  his  grandsons  all  as  rich  as  Jews : 
He  gave  reforming  charities  a  sum. 
And  bought  the  blessings  of  the  blind  and  dumb ; 
Bequeathed  to  missions  money  ftt>m  the  stocks, 
And  Bibles  issued  from  his  private  box ; 
But  to  his  native  place  severely  just, 
He  left  a  pittance  bound  in  rigid  trust ; — 
Two  paltry  pounds,  on  every  quarter's-day, 
(At  church  produced)    for    forty  loaves  should 

pay; 

A  stinted  gift,  that  to  the  parish  shows 

He  kept  in  mind  their  bounty  and  their  blows ! 

To  fiurmers  three,  the  year  has  given  a  son. 
Finch  on  the  Moor,  and  French,  and  MiddUton, 
Twice  in  this  year  a  female  Giiet  I  see, 
A  Spalding  once,  and  once  a  Bamaby : — 
A  humble  man  is  Ae,  and  when  they  meet. 
Our  farmers  find  him  on  a  distant  seat ; 
There  for  their  wit  he  serves  a  constant  theme, — 
**  They  praise  his  dairy,  they  extol  his  team, 
**  They  ask  the  price  of  each  unrivall'd  steed, 
**  And  whence  Ids  sheep,  that  admirable  breed. 
'*  His  thriving  arts  they  beg  he  would  explain, 
'*  And  where  he  puts  the  money  he  must  gain. 
'^  They  have  their  daughters,  but  they  fear  their 

friend 
**  Would  think  his  sons  too  much   would  con- 
descend ; — 
'*  They  have  their  sons  who  would  their  fortunes 

try, 
**  But  fear  his  daughters  will  their  suit  deny." 
So  runs  the  joke,  while  James,  with  sigh  profound, 
And  face  of  care,  looks  moveless  on  the  ground ; 
His  cares,  his  sighs,  provoke  the  insult  more, ' 
And  point  the  jest — ^for  Bamaby  is  poor. 

Last  in  my  list,  five  untaught  lads  appear ; 
Their  father  dead,  compassion  sent  them  here, — 


**  [Hm  infidel  poacher  was  drawn  from  a  Uaekamith 
at  Leiiton,  near  Aldboroogh,  whom  the  author  viuted  in 
his  capacity  of  aorgeon,  in  1779,  and  whoae  hardened  cha- 
raeter  made  a  atrong  impreoion  on  bb  mind.  Losing  hit 
hand  bv  ampntatiou,  he  exclaimed,  with  a  aneer,  **  I  aap- 
poaa.  Doctor  Orabbe,  I  shall  get  it  again  at  the  lesnrreo- 


an 


For  still  that  rustic  infidel  denied 

To  have  their  names  with  solemn  rite  applied : 

His,   a    lone    house,    by  Deadman's    Dyke-way 

stood; 
And  his  a  nightly  haunt,  in  Lonely-wood : 
Each  village  inn  has  heard  the  ruffian  boast, 
That  he  believed  **  in  neither  God  nor  ghost ; 
'*  That  when  the  sod  upon  the  sinner  press'd, 
**  He,  like  the  saint,  had  everlasting  rest ; 
**'  That  never  priest  believed  his  doctrines  true, 
*'  But  would,  for  profit,  own  himself  a  Jew, 
"  Or  worship  wood  and  stone,  as  honest  heathen 

do; 
**  That  fools  alone  on  f^iture  worlds  rely, 
*'  And  all  who  die  for  faith,  deserve  to  die.*' 
These  maxims, — ^part  th'  Attorney's  Clerk  pro- 

fess'd. 
His  own  transcendent  genius  fotmd  the  rest 
Our  pious  matrons  heard,  and,  much  amased. 
Gazed  on  the  man,  and  trembled  as  they  gated  *, 
And  now  his  fiu^  explored,  and  now  his  feet, 
Man's  dreaded  foe  in  this  bad  man  to  meet : 
But  him  our  drunkards  as  their  champion  raised, 
Their  bishop  call'd,  and  as  their  hero  praised ; 
Though  most,  when  sober,  and  the  rest,  when 

sick. 
Had  little  question  whence  his  bishopric. 

But  he,  triumphant  spirit !  all  things  dared ; 
He  poach'd  the  wood,  and  on  the  warren  snared ; 
'Twas  his,  at  cards,  each  novice  to  trepan. 
And  call   the  want  of   rogues  ''the  rights   of 

man;" 
Wild  as  the  winds  he  let  his  oflbpring  rove, 
And  deem'd  the  marriage-bond  the  bane  of  love. 

What  age  and  sickness,  for  a  man  so  bold, 
Had  done*  we  know  not ; — none  beheld  him  old  : 
By  night,  as  business  urgedflie  sought  the  wood ; — 
The  ditch  was  deep, — the  rain  had  caused  a  flood, — 
The  foot-bridge  fkil'd, — ^he  plunged  beneath  the 

deep, 
And  slept,  if  truth  were  his,  th'  eternal  sleep.^ 

These  have  we  named ;  on  life's  rough  sea  they 
sail. 
With  many  a  prosperous,  many  an  adverse  gale  ! 
Where  panion  soon,  like  powerful  winds,  will  rage. 
And  prudence,  wearied,  with  their  strength  en- 
gage- 
Then  each,  in  aid,  shall  some  companion  ask. 
For  help  or  comfort  in  the  tedious  task ; 
And  what  that  help — what  joys  from  union  flow, 
What  good  or  ill,  we  next  prepare  to  show ; 
And  row,  meantime,  our  weary  bark  ashore. 
As  Spenser  his— but  not  with  Spcnsei^s  oar.^ 


**  AllosionsofthiskindaretobefoondintheFbtrjf 
See  the  end  of  the  First  Book,  and  other  pUces. 

[**  Now  strike  yonr  aailes,  ye  Jolly  marinen  I 
For  wee  m  come  into  a  quiet  rode. 
Where  we  moat  land  aome  of  oar  paaengen. 
And  light  this  weary  vessel  of  her  lode«"  ta:.] 
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PART   II. 


Kubere  m  qui  foles,  qoaniTis  propermbltit  ambo, 
Dlfr«r  ;  habent  panrat  oommoda  inafna  more. 

Ovid.  Fast,  lib.  iUJ 


MAIIRIAGES. 

■  Coniidemtion  iMcenary :  yet  not  too  long  Delay — 
UBprodent  Marriage  of  old  Kirk  and  hla  Senrant— Compa- 
rim  between  an  ancient  and  yoathfttl  I^rtner  to  a  young 
Man— Fmdenee  of  Donald  the  Gardener—Pariah  Wedding : 
tiieeompelled  Bridegroom  :  Day  of  Marriage,  how  apent— 
Bdation  of  the  Aocompltahmenta  of  Phobe  Dawson,  a 
rwde  Beauty :  her  Lover :  hia  Courtahip  :  tlieir  Marrii^ 
— Miaery  of  PMcipitation— The  wealthy  Couple :  Reluctance 
ia  the  Hoabaad ;  why  ?— Unusually  ftdr  Signaturea  in  the 
AigisteT :  die  eonunon  Kind— Seduction  of  Lucy  Collins 
by  Foooaaa  Ikniel :  her  mstie  Lover:  her  Return  to  him 
*-An  ancient  Couple:  Compariaons  on  the  OecMion~ 
BCoea  feasant  View  of  Village  Matrimony :  Fanners  cele< 
bntlng  the  Day  of  Marriage :  their  Wires— Reuben  and 
Karha^  a  happy  Fidr :  an  example  of  prudent  Delay-^ 
RcflcetSooa  on  tlMHr  State  who  were  not  so  prudent,  and  Ha 
Improvement  towards  the  Termination  of  lAPt :  an  old 
Man  m  drcumstanced— Attempt  to  seduce  a  Village 
Beancy :  Persuasion  and  Reply :  Uie  Event. 

IHiFOSSO  to  wed,  e'en  while  you  hasten,  stay ; 
There 's  great  advantage  in  a  small  delay  : 
Tbsa  Ovid  sang,  and  much  the  wise  approre 
This  prodent  maxim  of  the  priest  of  Lore ; 
If  poor,  delay  for  fixture  want  prepares, 
And  eases  humble  life  of  half  its  cares ; 
If  rich,  delay  shall  brace  the  thoughtful  mind, 
T  endure  the  ills  that  e'en  the  happiest  find : 
Delay  shall  knowledge  yield  on  either  part. 
Anil  show  the  value  of  the  vanquish'd  heart ; 
Tbft  humours,  passions,  merits,  failings  prove, 
And  gently  raise  the  veil  that 's  worn  by  Love ; 
Lofve,  that  impatient  guide ! — ^too  proud  to  think 
Of  vulgar  wants,  of  clothing,  meat  and  drink, 
17ig«s  our  amorous  swains  their  joys  to  seise. 
And  then,  at  rags  and  hunger  frighten'd,  flees  i*-^ 
Tet  not  too  long  in  cold  debate  remain ; 
Tm  age  refrain  not— but  if  old,  refrain. 

By  no  such  rule  would  Gaffer  Kirk  be  tried  ; 
nnt  Id  the  year  he  led  a  blooming  bride, 
And  stood  a  wither'd  elder  at  her  side. 
Oht  XaChanl  Nathan!  at  thy  years  trepann'd. 
To  take  a  wanton  harlot  by  the  hand  I 
Thou,  who  wert  used  so  tartly  to  express 
Thy  sense  of  matrimonial  happiness, 
llUe^eiy  youth,  whose  bans  at  church  were  read, 
Strove  not  to  meet,  or  meeting,  hung  his  head ; 
And  every  lass  forehore  at  thee  to  look, 
A  slj  old  fish,  too  cunning  for  the  hook ; 


And  now  at  sixty,  that  pert  dame  to  see, 
Of  all  thy  savings  mistress,  and  of  thee ; 
Now  will  the  lads,  rememb'ring  insults  past. 
Cry,  "What,  the  wise  one  in  the  trap  at  last !" 

Fie !  Nathan  I  fie  !  to  let  an  artfiil  jade 
The  close  recesses  of  thine  heart  invade ;  ^ 
What  grievous  pangs  I  what  sufTering  she  '11  impart ! 
And  fill  with  anguish  that  rebellious  heart ; 
For  thou  wilt  strive  incessantly,  in  vain, 
By  threatening  speech  thy  freedom  to  regain : 
But  she  for  conquest  married,  nor  will  prove 
A  dupe  to  thee,  thine  anger  or  thy  love  ; 
Clamorous  her  tongue  will  be  : — of  either  sex, 
She  '11  gather  friends  around  thee  and  perplex 
Thy  doubtful  soul ; — ^thy  money  she  will  waste 
In  the  vain  ramblings  of  a  vulgar  taste ; 
And  will  be  happy  to  exert  her  power, 
In  every  eye,  in  thine,  at  every  hour. 

Then  wilt  thou  bluster — "  No  I  I  wiU  not  rest, 
"  And  see  consumed  each  shilling  of  my  chest : " 
Thou  wilt  be  valiant — "  When  thy  cousins  call, 
"  I  will  abuse  and  shut  my  door  on  all :" 
Thou  vrilt  he  cruel  I—"  What  the  law  aUows, 
"  That  be  thy  portion,  my  ungratefiil  spouse  I 
"  Nor  other  shillings  shalt  thou  then  receive ; 
"  And  when  I  die— What  I  may  I  this  beUeve  ? 
"  Are  these  true  tender  tears  ?  and  does  my  Kitty 

grieve  ? 
"  Ah !  crafty  vixen,  thine  old  man  has  fears ; 
"  But  weep  no  more  !  I  'm  melted  by  thy  tears ; 
"  Spare  hut  my  money ;  thou  shalt  rule  mx  still, 
"  And  see  thy  cousins : — ^there !  I  bum  the  wilL" 

Thus,  with  example  sad,  our  year  began, 
A  wanton  vixen  and  a  weary  man ; 
"  But  had  this  tale  in  other  guise  been  told," 
Young  let  the  lover  be,  the  lady  old. 
And  that  disparity  of  years  shall  prove 
No  bane  of  peace,  although  some  bar  to  love  : 
'Tis  not  the  worst,  our  nuptial  ties  among. 
That   joins  the  ancient    bride  and    bridegroom 

young; — 
Young  wives,  like  changing  winds,  their  power 

display 
By  shifting  points  and  varying  day  by  day  ; 
Now  sephyrs  mild,  now  whirlwinds  in  their  force, 
They  sometimes  speed,  but  often  thwart  our  course ; 
And  much  experienced  should  that  pilot  be. 
Who  sails  with  them  on  life's  tempestuous  sea. 
But  like  a  trade>wind  is  the  ancient  dame, 
Blild  to  your  wish  and  every  day  the  same ; 
Steady  as  time,  no  sudden  squalls  you  fear, 
But  set  full  sail  and  with  assurance  steer  ; 
Till  every  danger  in  your  way  be  past, 
And  then  she  gently,  mildly  breathes  her  last ; 
Rich  you  arrive,  in  port  awhile  remain. 
And  for  a  second  venture  sail  again. 

For  this,  hiithe  Donald  southward  made  his  way, 
And  left  the  lasses  on  the  banks  of  Tay ; 


*  V*  Let  lovers  now.  who  bum  with  equal  fires, 
Pte  off'  awhile  t*  aeeomplish  their  desires : 
K  abett  delay  will  better  omens  give. 
Aad  yon  will  saofe,  and  hMdng  joys  receive. "-MAsasr.] 

«  [•  If  then  have  a  fhir  wife,  and  a  poor  one;  If  thine  own 
mtl^  be  not  gfoit,  aame  thvself  that  love  abideth  not  with 
wa;  fisr  all*  fa  the  eompanion  of  plenty  and  honour."— Sir 


•  [Original  edition  :— 

Fie,  Nathan  I  fie!  to  let  a  spnghUy  jade 
Leer  on  thy  bed,  then  ask  thee  how  't  w« 
I  And  lingering  walk  around  at  head  and  feet, 

To  see  thy  nightlv  comforts  all  complete ; 
llien  waiting  seek— nor  what  she  said  she  sought. 
And  bid  a  penny  for  her  master's  UuNifht.] 
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Him  to  a  neighbouring  garden  fortune  sent, 
Whom  we  beheld,  aspiringly  content : 
Patient  and  mild  he  sought  the  dame  to  please, 
Who  ruled  the  kitchen  and  who  bore  the  keys. 
Fair  Lucy  first,  the  laundry's  grace  and  pride, 
With  smiles  and  gracious  looks,  her  fortune  tried ; 
But  all  in  vain  she  praised  his  **  pawky  eyne,"  * 
Where  nerer  fondness  was  for  Lucy  seen : 
EUm  the  mild  Susan,  boast  of  dairies,  loved. 
And  found  him  civil,  cautious  and  unmoved : 
From  many  a  fragrant  simple,  Catherine's  skill 
Drew  oil  and  essence  from  the  boiling  still ; 
But  not  her  warmth,  nor  all  her  winning  ways, 
From  his  cool  phlegm  could  Donald's  spirit  raise  : 
Of  beauty  heedless,  with  the  merry  mute, 
To  Mistress  Dobson  he  preferr'd  his  suit ; 
There  proved  his  service,  there  address'd  his  vo>«-s, 
And    saw    her    mistress, — friend, — protectress, — 

spouse; 
A  butler  now,  he  thanks  his  powerfhl  bride, 
And,  like  her  keys,  keeps  constant  at  her  side. 

Next  at  our  altar  stood  a  luckless  pair. 
Brought  by  strong  passions  and  a  warrant  there  ; 
By  long  rent  cloak,  hung  loosely,  strove  the  bride, 
From  every  eye,  what  all  perceived,  to  hide. 
While  the  boy-bridegroom,  shuflUng  fai  his  pace. 
Now  hid  awhile  and  then  exposed  Ids  face  ; 
As  shame  alternately  with  anger  strove. 
The  brain  confVised  with  muddy  ale,  to  move 
In  haste  and  stammering  he  perform'd  his  part. 
And  look'd  the  rage  that  rankled  in  his  heart ; 
(So  wiU  each  lover  inly  curse  his  fkte. 
Too  soon  made  happy  and  made  wise  too  late :) 
I  saw  his  features  take  a  savage  gloom, 
And  deeply  threaten  for  the  days  to  come. 
Low  spake  the  lass,  and  lisp'd  and  minced  the 

whUe, 
Look'd  on  the  lad,  and  fidntly  tried  to  smile  ; 
With  soflen'd  speech  and  humbled  tone  she  strove 
To  stir  the  embers  of  departed  love  : 
While  he,  a  tyrant,  frowning  walk'd  before. 
Felt  the  poor  purse,  and  sought  the  public  door. 
She  sadly  following,  in  submission  went, 
And  saw  the  final  shilling  foully  spent ; 
Then  to  her  Cither's  hut  the  pair  withdrew. 
And  bade  to  love  and  comfort  long  adieu  !  ' 

Ah !  fly  temptation,  youth,  refir^ !  refrain ! 

I  preach  for  ever ;  but  I  preach  in  vain  ! 

Two  summers  since,  I  saw  at  Lammas  Fair 
The  sweetest  flower  that  ever  blossom'd  there. 
When  Phabe  Dawson  gaily  cross'd  the  Green, 
In  haste  to  see  and  happy  to  be  seen : 
Her  air,  her  manners,  sll  who  saw  admired ; 
Courteous  though  ooy,  and  gentle  though  retired  ; 
The  Joy  of  you£b  and  health  her  eyes  cUsplay'd, 
And  ease  of  heart  her  every  look  convey'd ; 
A  native  skill  her  simple  robes  express'd, 
As  with  nntntor'd  elegance  she  di^'d ; 
The  lads  around  admired  so  fair  a  sight. 
And  Phosbe  felt,  and  felt  she  gave,  delight. 


«  [**Flmrky,  as  appUsd  tothe  eys,  sifniOet  wanton.**— 
Jamiisok.J 

A  [*'TIm  shove  picture  Is,  ve  think,  pwfeet  In  this  style  of 
dmwbf.''~JimxT.] 


Admirers  soon  of  every  age  she  gain'd. 

Her  beauty  won  them  and  her  worth  retain'd ; 

Envy  itself  could  no  contempt  display. 

They  wish'd  her  well,  whom  yet  they  wish'd  away. 

Correct  in  thought,  she  judged  a  servant's  place 

Preserved  a  rustic  beauty  from  disgrace ; 

But  yet  on  Sunday-eve,  in  freedom's  hour. 

With  secret  Joy  she  felt  that  beauty's  power. 

When  some  proud  bliss  upon  the  heart  would  steal, 

That,  poor  or  rich,  a  beauty  still  must  feel. 

At  length  the  youth  ordain'd  to  move  her  breast, 
Before  the  swains  with  bolder  spirit  press'd ; 
With  looks  less  timid  made  his  passion  known, 
And  pleased  by  manners  most  unlike  her  own ; 
Loud  though  ii  love,  and  confident  though  young ; 
Fierce  in  his  air,  and  voluble  of  tongue ; 
By  trade  a  tailor,  though,  in  scorn  of  trade, 
He  served  the  'Squire,  and  brush'd  the  coat  h<' 

made. 
Tet  now,  would  Phoebe  her  consent  afford. 
Her  slave  alone,  again  he  'd  mount  the  board ; 
With  her  should  years  of  growing  love  be  spenU 
And  growing  wealth ; — she  sigh'd  and  look'd  cott> 
sent. 
Now,  through  the  lane,  np  hill,  and  'cross  the 
green, 
(Seen  by  but  few,  and  blushing  to  be  seen— 
Dejected,  thoughtful,  anxious,  and  afraid,) 
Led  by  the  lover,  walk'd  the  silent  maid ; 
Slow  through  the  meadows  roved  they,  many  a  mile, 
Tojr'd  by  each  bank,  and  trifled  at  each  stile ; 
Where,  as  he  painted  every  blissful  view. 
And  highly  colour'd  wliat  he  strongly  drew, 
The  pensive  damsel,  prone  to  tender  fears, 
Dimm'd  the  false  prospect  with  prophetic  tcars.-^ 
Thus  pass'd  th'  allotted  hours,  till  lingering  late, 
The  lover  loiter'd  at  the  master's  gate ; 
There  he  pronounced  adieu !  and  yet  would  stay, 
Till  chidden — soothed— entreated — ^forced  away ; 
He  would  of  ooldness,  though  indulged,  complain. 
And  oft  retire,  and  oft  return  again ; 
When,  if  his  teasing  vex'd  her  gentle  mind, 
The  grief  assumed,  compell'd  her  to  be  kind  I 
For  he  would  proof  of  plighted  kindness  crave. 
That  she  resented  first,  and  then  forgave ; 
And  to  his  grief  and  penance  yielded  more 
Than  his  presumption  had  required  before.* 
Ah  !  fly  temptation,  youth ;  refrain !  refMn ! 
Each  yielding  maid  and  each  presuming  swain  ! 

Lo !  now  with  red  rent  cloak  and  bonnet  black. 
And  torn  green  gown  loose  hanging  at  her  back. 
One  who  an  infant  in  her  arms  sustains, 
And  seems  in  patience  striving  with  her  pai&a  ; 
Pinch'd  are  her  looks,  as  one  who  pines  for  br«ad^ 
Whose  cares  are  growing  and  whose  hopes  are  fled  ; 
Pale  her  paroh'd  lips,  her  heavy  eyes  sunk  low» 
And  tears  unnoticed  from  their  channels  flow  ; 
Serene  her  manner,  till  some  sudden  pain 
Frets  the  meek  soul,  and  then  she 's  cahn  again  ;— 
Her  broken  pitcher  to  the  pool  she  takes. 
And  every  step  with  cautious  terror  makes ; 


•  [»  This  b  die  takinf  side  of  the  pletore  :  at  ths  «nd  o 
two  yean  eomea  the  rerene.  NotlUnf  can  be  more  toorhini 
than  the  quiet  nflTering  and  aolitary  hyatariea  of  thla  tU^fkcM 
young  woman.*'— JKrrBKY.] 
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For  not  mlone  that  infant  in  her  arms, 
Bat  nearer  cause,  her  anxious  soul  alarms. 
With  water  borthen'd,  then  she  piclcs  her  way, 
Slowly  and  cautious,  in  the  dinging  clay ; 
Till,  in  mid-green,  she  trusts  a  place  unsound, 
And  deeply  plunges  in  th'  adhesive  ground ; 
Thenoe,  but  with  pain,  her  slender  foot  she  takes. 
While  hope  the  mind  as  strength  the  frame  forsakes: 
For  when  so  full  the  cup  of  sorrow  grows, 
Add  but  a  drop,  it  instantly  o'erflows. 
And  now  her  path,  but  not  her  peace,  she  gains. 
Safe  from  her  task,  but  shivering  with  her  pains  ; 
Her  home  she  reaches,  open  leaves  the  door, 
And  placing  first  her  in&nt  on  the  floor, 
She  bares  her  boaom  to  the  wind,  and  sits. 
And  sobbing  struggles  with  the  rising  fits : 
In  vain  they  come,  she  feels  the  inflating  grief, 
That  shuts  the  swelling  bosom  from  relief; 
'l*hat  speaks  in  feeble  cries  a  soul  distressed, 
Or  the  sad  laugh  that  cazmot  be  repress'd. 
The  neighbonr-matron  leaves  her  wheel  and  flies 
With  all  the  aid  her  poverty  supplies ; 
DnfM^d,  the  calls  of  Mature  she  obeys. 
Not  led  by  profit,  not  allur'd  by  praise ; 
And  waiting  long,  till  these  contentions  cease. 
Sh«  speaks  of  comfort,  and  departs  iu  peace. 

Friend  of  distress !  the  mourner  feels  thy  aid ; 
She  cannot  pay  thee,  but  thou  wilt  be  paid. 

But  who  this  child  of  weakness,  want,  and  care  ? 
*T  is  Pkahe  Dawson,  pride  of  Lammas  Fair ; 
Who  took  her  lover  for  his  sparkling  eyes, 
Kspresrions  warm,  and  love>inspiring  lies : 
Connpassion  first  assail'd  her  gentle  heart. 
For  all  his  suffering,  all  his  bosom's  smart : 
**  And  then  his  prayers  I  they  would  a  savage  move, 
-  And  win  the  coldest  of  the  sex  to  love :" — 
Bot  ah  I  too  soon  his  looks  success  declared. 
Too  late  her  loss  the  marriage-rite  repaired ; 
The  fiuthlcM  flatterer  then  his  vows  forgot, 
A  eapCSous  tyrant  or  a  noisy  sot : 
If  preeent,  railing,  till  he  saw  her  pain'd ; 
If  absent,  spending  what  their  labours  gain'd  ; 
TIU  that  ftir  form  in  want  and  sickness  pined, 
Aad  hope  and  comfort  fled  that  gentle  mind. 

Then  fly  temptation,  youth ;  resist,  refrain  ! 

Nor  let  me  preach  for  ever  ancl  in  vain  !  ' 

Kczt  came  a  well-dressed  pair,  who  left  their 
ooaeh, 
And  made,  in  long  procession,  slow  approach ; 
For  thia  gay  bride  had  many  a  female  friend, 
Aad  yoBths  were  there,  this  favoured  youth  t' 


f  fn*tdeerPbariieDBWMii,M  the  piefbee  (dat^,  P*  M) 
itiwi.  wMooeofthtpMwgm  in  the  Fkriah  Kejciiter  which 
mmi.  mmt^ti  Mr.  Fox  on  his  death-bed.  The  Monthly 
Berffav  ef  mn  obMrvce :— ^*Tbe  eirenmftanee  stated  in  the 
piifcw  is  tiiie  poem,  would,  in  our  minds,  oomauinieste  a 
Ufh  dcsN*  of  interest  to  compositions  tu  inferior  in 
"  f  to  thoB»  now  before  as  It  m  no  mean  panefyrie  on  a 
y  sAst.  that  It  eoold  at  any  period  of  his  life  command 
tmitmmtd  Mr.  Fox;  bot,  to  have  amoaed  and  ocenpied 
the  pttslhi  leisare  of  hii  Lut  tUnea^  is  ss  honourable  to  the 
fwsas  it  meat  be  ddifhtfbl  to  the  feelings  of  the  aotbor. 
Itihm  I—iHHiI  dimmaa  of  Terence  derive  an  additional  power 
oar  knowledge  that  they  were  sanctioned 
n  and  a«istanee  of  Seipio  and  Lallos,  Eng- 
win  tal  a  sindlsr  pvedOcetion  fer  wotks  that  have 


Silent,  nor  wanting  due  respect,  the  crowd 

Stood  humbly  round,  and  gratulation  bow'd ; 

But  not  that  silent  crowd,  in  wonder  fix'd, 

14  ot  numerous  friends,  who  praise  and  envy  mix'd, 

Nor  nymphs  attending  near  to  swell  the  pride 

Of  one  more  fair,  the  ever-smiling  bride ; 

Nor  that  gay  bride,  adom'd  with  every  grace, 

Nor  love  nor  joy  triumphant  in  her  face. 

Could  from  the  youth's  sad  signs  of  sorrow  chase : 

Why  didst  thou  grieve  ?  wealth,  pleasure,  freedom 

thine; 
Vex'd  it  thy  soul,  that  freedom  to  resign  ? 
Spake  Scandal  truth  ?  **  Thou  didst  not  then  intend 
**  So  soon  to  bring  thy  wooing  to  an  end  ?" 
Or,  was  it,  as  our  prating  rustics  say. 
To  end  as  soon,  but  in  a  different  way  ? 
'Tis  told  thy  Phillis  is  a  skilfol  dame. 
Who  play'd  uninjured  with  the  dangerous  flame ; 
That,  while,  like  Lovelace,  thoi*  thy  coat  display*d, 
And  hid  the  snare  for  her  affection  laid. 
Thee,  with  her  net,  she  found  the  means  to  catch. 
And  at  the  amorous  see-saw  won  the  match : ' 
Tet  others  tell,  the  Captain  fix'd  thy  doubt; 
He  'd  call  thee  brother,  or  he  'd  call  thee  out :— - 
But  rest  the  motive — all  retreat  too  late, 
Joy  like  thy  bride's  should  on  thy  brow  have  sate ; 
The  deed  had  then  appear'd  thine  own  intent, 
A  glorious  day,  by  gracious  fortune  sent, 
In  each  revolving  year  to  be  In  triumph  spent. 
Then  in  few  weeks  that  cloudy  brow  had  been 
Without  a  wonder  or  a  whisper  seen ; 
And  none  had  been  so  weak  as  to  inquire, 
"  Why  poute  my  Lady  ?"  or  "  Why  frowns  the 

Squire  ?" 

Dow  fair  these  names,  how  much  unlike  they  look 
To  all  the  blurr'd  subscriptions  in  my  book : 
The  bridegroom's  letters  stand  in  row  above. 
Tapering  yet  stout,  like  pine-trees  in  his  groTe ; 
While  free  and  fine  the  bride's  appear  below, 
As  light  and  slender  as  her  Jasmines  grow. 
Mark  now  in  what  confbsion  stoop  or  stand 
The  crooked  scrawls  of  many  a  clownish  hand ; 
Now  out,  now  in,  they  droop,  they  frdl,  they  rise. 
Like  raw  recruits  drawn  forth  for  exercise ; 
Ere  yet  reform'd  and  modeU'd  by  the  drill. 
The  free-bom  legs  stand  striding  as  they  wilL 

Much  have  I  tried  to  guide  the  fist  along. 
But  still  the  blunderers  placed  their  blottingi 

wrong: 
Behold  these  marks  uncouth  I  how  strange  that 

men 
Who  guide  the  plough,  should  fkU  to  guide  the 
pen : 


received  ]»alse  and  Improvement  ftom  the  SMlit  sapitmla  of 
the  most  amiable  aasonf  the  great  men  reootdea  in  their 
hittory  ;"  and  Mr.  Loekhart,  In  the  Quaiterlv  Review,  No. 
C,  says,  **  The  last  piece  of  poetry  that  soothed  and  ocenpied 
the  dylns  ear  of  Mr.  Fox,  was  Crabbe*s  tale  of  Phoebe  Daw- 
aon ;  and  we  are  enabled  to  offer  testimony,  not  more  eqnl- 
vocal,  of  the  sincerity  of  Sir  Wslter  Seotfs  worship  of  his 

Snins.  Crabbe's  poems  were  at  all  times  mote  freqoently  In 
I  hands  than  any  othei  work  whaterer,  exeept  Shakspeare ; 
and  durins  the  few  Intertrals  after  his  return  to  Abbotsford, 
in  I83S,  wlienhe  was suAciently  hinMolf  to  uk  hii  femlly  to 
read  aloud  to  him,  the  only  boolcs  he  ever  called  for  wcfs  his 
Bible  and  hia  Crabbe.*^ 

•  Clariaa,  vol.  vil. :  Lovelace*8  Letters. 
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For  half  %  mile  the  Airrows  even  lie ; 
For  half  aa  inch  the  letters  stand  awry ; — 
Our  peasants,  strong  and  sturdy  in  the  field, 
Cannot  these  arms  of  idle  students  wield  : 
Like  them,  in  feudal  days,  their  valiant  lords 
Resign'd  the  pen  and  grasp*d  their  conqu*ring 

swords; 
They  to  rohed  clerks  and  poor  dependent  men 
Left  the  light  duties  of  the  peaceful  pen ; 
Nor  to  their  ladies  wrote,  hut  sought  to  prove, 
By  deeds  of  death,  their  hearts  were  fiU'd  with  love. 
But  yet,  small  arts  have  charms  for  female  eyes ; 
Our  rustic  nymphs  the  heau  and  scholar  prise  ; 
Unlettered  swains  and  ploughmen  coarse  they  slight, 
For  those  who  dress,  and  amorous  scrolls  indite. 

For  Zticy  CoUinM  happier  days  had  heen. 
Had  Footman  Daniel  scom'd  his  native  green. 
Or  when  he  came  an  idle  coxcomb  down. 
Had  he  his  love  reserved  for  lass  in  town ; 
To  Stephen  Hill  she  then  had  pledged  her  truth, — 
A  sturdy,  sober,  kind,  unpolish'd  youth ; 
But  from  the  day,  that  fatal  day  she  spied 
The  pride  of  Daniel,  Daniel  was  her  pride. 
In  all  concerns  was  Stephen  just  and  true ; 
But  coarse  his  doublet  was  and  patch*d  in  view. 
And  felt  his  stockings  were,  and  blacker  than  his 

shoe; 
While  Daniel's  linen  all  was  fine  and  fair, — 
His  master  wore  it,  and  he  deign'd  to  wear : 
(To  wear  his  livery,  some  respect  might  prove  ; 
To  wear  his  linen,  must  be  sign  of  love  :) 
Blue  was  his  coat,  unsoird  by  spot  or  st^ ; 
His  hose  were  silk,  his  shoes  of  Spanish  grain ; 
A  silver  knot  his  breadth  of  shoulder  bore  ; 
A  diamond  buckle  blazed  his  breast  before — 
Diamond  he  swore  it  was  t  and  showed  it  as  he  swore ; 
Rings  on  his  fingers  shone ;  his  milk-white  hand 
Could  pick-tooth  case  and  box  for  snuff  conmiand : 
And  thus,  with  clouded  cane,  a  fop  complete, 
He  stalk'd,  the  jest  and  glory  of  the  street. 
Join'd  with  these  powers,  he  could  so  sweetly  sing. 
Talk  with  such  toss,  and  saunter  with  such  swing ; 
Laugh  with  such  glee,  and  trifle  with  such  art. 
That  Lucy's  promise  fail'd  to  shield  her  heart. 

Stephen,  meantime,  to  ease  his  amorous  cares, 
Fix*d  his  full  mind  upon  his  fium's  afbirs ; 
Two  pigs,  a  cow,  and  wethers  half  a  score. 
Increased  his  stock,  and  still  he  look'd  for  more. 
He,  for  his  acres  few,  so  duly  paid. 
That  yet  more  acres  to  his  lot  were  laid  ; 
Till  our  chaste  nymphs  no  longer  felt  disdain, 
And  prudent  matrons  praised  the  frugal  swain ; 
Who  thriving  well,  through  many  a  fruitful  year. 
Now  clothed  himself  anew,  and  acted  overseer. 
Just  then  poor  Lucy,  from  her  friend  in  town 
Fled  in  pure  fear,  and  came  a  beggar  down ; 
Trembling,   at  Stephen's  door  she  knock'd  for 

bread,— 
Was  chidden  first,  next  pitied,  and  then  fed ; 
Then  sat  at  Stephen's  board,  then  shared  in  Ste- 
phen's bed : 
An  hope  of  marriage  lost  in  her  disgrace. 
He  mourns  a  flame  revived,  and  she  a  love  of  lace. 


*  [Lolgl  Ofllvanl,  proAsaor  of  experimental  phlloMyphy  at 
Bolngns,  from  whom  Oaiv(miim  takes  ita  name,  died  In  179a,] 


Now  to  be  wed  a  well-match'd  couple  oame ; 
Twice  had  old  Zodge  been  tied,  and  twice  the  dune ; 
Tottering  they  came  and  tojring,  (odious  scene  !) 
And  fond  and  simple,  as  they  'd  always  been. 
Children  from  wedlock  we  by  laws  restrain ; 
Why  not  prevent  them  when  they  're  such  again  ? 
Why  not  forbid  the  doting  souls  to  prove 
Th'  indecent  fondling  of  preposterous  love  ? 
In  spite  of  prudence,  uncoutroil'd  by  shame, 
The  amorous  senior  woos  the  toothless  dame, 
Relating  idly,  at  the  dosing  eve. 
The  youthful  follies  he  disdains  to  leave ; 
Till  youthful  follies  wake  a  transient  fire, 
When  arm  in  arm  they  totter  and  retire. 

So  a  fond  pair  of  solemn  birds,  all  day 
Blink  in  their  seat  and  doze  the  hours  away  ; 
Then  by  the  moon  awaken'd,  forth  they  move. 
And  fHght  the  songsters  with  their  cheerless  love : 
So  two  sear  trees,  di^',  stunted,  and  unsound. 
Each  other  catch,  when  dropping  to  the  ground  : 
Entwine  their  wither'd  arms  'gainst  wind  and 

weather. 
And  shake  their  leafless  heads  and  drop  together : 
So  two  cold  limbs,  touch'd  by  Galvani's  wire,* 
Move  with  new  life,  and  feel  awaken'd  fire ; 
Quivering  awhile,  their  flaccid  forms  remain, 
Then  turn  to  cold  torpidity  again. 

'*  But  ever  fro^tus  your  Hymen  ?  man  and  maid, 
"  Are  all  repenting,  suffering,  or  betray'd  ?  " 
Forbid  it,  Love !  we  have  our  couples  here 
Who  hail  the  day  in  each  revolving  year : 
These  are  with  us,  as  in  the  world  around ; 
They  are  not  frequent,  but  they  may  be  found. 

Our  farmers  too,  what  though  they  fail  to  provo^ 
In  Hymen's  bonds,  the  tunderest  slaves  of  love, 
(Nor,  like  those  pairs  whom  sentiment  unites. 
Feel  they  the  fervour  of  the  mind's  delights :) 
Yet  coarsely  kind  and  comfortably  gay, 
They  heap  the  board  and  hail  the  happy  day : 
And  though  the  bride,  now  freed  from  school,  ad- 
mits, 
Of  pride  impUnted  there,  some  transient  fits ; 
Yet  soon  she  casts  her  girlish  flights  aside. 
And  in  substantial  blessings  rest  her  pride. 
No  more  she  moves  in  measured  steps ;  no  more 
Runs,  with  bewilder'd  ear,  her  music  o'er ; 
No  more  recites  her  French  the  hinds  among. 
But  chides  her  maidens  in  her  mother-tongue ; 
Her  tambour-frame  she  leaves  and  diet  spare, 
Plain  work  and  plenty  with  her  house  to  share ; 
Till,  all  her  varnish  lost  in  few  short  years. 
In  sill  her  worth  the  farmer's  wife  appears. 

Yet  not  the  ancient  kind ;  nor  she  who  gave 
Her  soul  to  gain — a  mistress  and  a  slave : 
Who,  not  to  sleep  allow'd  the  needfiil  time ; 
To  whom  repose  was  loss,  and  sport  a  crime ; 
Who,  in  her  meanest  room  (and  all  were  mean), 
A  noisy  drudge,  from  mom  till  night  was  seen ;  — 
But  she,  the  daughter,  boasts  a  decent  room. 
Adorned  with  carpet,  formed  in  Wilton's  loom ; 
Fair  prints  along  the  paper'd  wall  are  spread ; 
There,  Wertor  sees  the  sportive  children  fed,^ 
And  Charlotte,  here,  bewails  her  lover  dead. 


10  I**  I  «w  fix   children,  all  jurapinf   round    a  Tooa^ 
woman,  very  elegantly  shaped,  and  dreaMd  in  a  plain  whit) 
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T  is  here,  assembled,  while  in  space  apart 
Their  husbands,  drinking,  warm  the  opening  heart, 
Oor  neighbouring  dames,  on  festal  days,  unite, 
With  tongues  more  fluent  and  with  hearts  as 

light; 
Theirs  is  that  art,  which  English  wiyes  alone 
Profess    a  boast  and  privilege  their  own ; 
An  art  it  is  where  each  at  once  attends 
To  all,  and  claims  attention  from  her  friends, 
When  they  engage  the  tongue,  the  eye,  the  ear, 
Beply  when  Ust'ning,  and  when  speiJking  hear : 
The  ready  eonTene  knows  uo  dull  delays, 
*'*'  But  double  are  the  pains,  and  double  be  the 

praise."" 
Tet  not  to  those  alone  who  bear  command 
Heaven  gives  a  heart  to  hail  the  marriage  band ; 
Among  their  servants,  we  the  pairs  can  show, 
Who  much  to  love  and  more  to  prudence  owe : 
Mmtbm  and  Kachel,  though  as  fond  as  doves. 
Were  yet  discreet  and  cautious  in  their  loves ; 
Nor  would  attend  to  Cupid's  wild  commands. 
Till  cool  reflection  bade  them  join  their  hands : 
When  both  were  poor,  they  thought  it  argued  ill 
Of  hasty  love  to  make  them  poorer  still ; 
Tear  after  year,  with  savings  long  laid  by. 
They  bought  the  fiiture  dwelling's  faVL  supply ; 
Her  frugal  fancy  cull'd  the  smidler  ware. 
The  we^tier  purchase  ask'd  her  Reuben's  care ; 
Together  then  their  last  year's  gain  they  threw. 
And  lo !  an  auction'd  bed,  with  curtains  neat  and 

new. 
Thus  both,  as  incidence  counsell'd,  wisely  stay'd, 
And  cheerful  then  the  calls  of  Love  obejr'd : 
What  it,  when  Rachael  gave  her  hand,  't  was  one 
Bmbrown'd  by  Winter's  ice  and  Summer's  sun  ? 
What  Hf  in  Reuben's  hair  the  female  eye 
Usurping  grey  among  the  black  could  spy  ? 
What  it,  in  both,  life's  bloomy  flush  was  lost. 
And  their  full  autumn  felt  the  mellowing  frost  ? 
Tet  time,  who  blow'd  the  rose  of  youth  away, 
Had  left  the  vigorous  stem  without  decay ; 
Uke  those  tall  elms  in  Farmer  Frankford's  ground, 
TbeyTl  grow  no  more, — but  all  their  growth  is 

sound; 
Bj  time  confirm'd  and  rooted  in  the  land, 
Tlif  stovms  they  've  stood,  still  promise  ihey  shall 

stand. 

These  are  the  happier  pairs,  their  life  has  rest. 
Their  hopes  are  strong,  their  humble  portion  blest. 
While  thtmt  more  rash  to  hasty  marriage  led, 
Lament  th*  impatience  which  now  stints  their 

bread: 
When  fuch  their  union,  years  their  cares  increase. 
Their  love  grows  colder,  and  their  pleasures  cease ; 
la  health  just  fed,  in  sickness  just  relieved ; 
By  hardships  barass'd  and  by  children  grieved ; 
Is  petty  quarrels  and  in  peevish  strife 
Tke  once  fond  couple  waste  the  spring  of  life ; 
But  when  to  age  mature  those  children  grown, 
Ftnd  hopes  and  homes  and  hardships  of  their  own. 
The  hcfMs'd  eouple  feel  their  lingering  woes 
Ba^eding  slowly,  till  they  find  repose. 


fp«  with  pink  riUoub.  Sbe  had  a  brown  lo«f  in  her  hand, 
■od  ws  mubo%  tUoei  of  bread  and  butter,  which  abe  dUtri- 
htm^  ^  a  gFMtel  aianncrt  to  the  diildren.    Each  hdd  np 


Complaints  and  murmurs  then  are  laid  aside, 
(By  reason  these  subdued,  and  those  by  pride ;) 
And,  taught  by  care,  the  patient  man  and  wife 
Agree  to  share  the  bitter-sweet  of  life ; 
(Life  that  has  sorrow  much  and  sorrow's  cure. 
Where  they  who  most  ei^y  shall  much  endure :) 
Their  rest,  their  labours,  duties,  sufferings,  prayers, 
Compose  the  soul,  and  fit  it  for  its  cares ; 
Their  graves  before  them  and  their  grieft  behind. 
Have  each  a  med'cine  for  the  rustic  mind ; 
Nor  has  lie  care  to  whom  his  wealth  shall  go. 
Or  who  shall  labour  with  his  spade  and  hoe ; 
But  as  he  lends  the  strength  that  yet  remains. 
And  some  dead  neighbour  on  his  bier  sustains, 
(One  with  whom  ofr  he  whirl'd  the  bounding  fiail, 
Toss'd  the  broad  ooit,  or  took  th'  inspiring  ale,) 
'*  For  me,"  (he  meditates,)  *•*■  shall  soon  be  done 
"  This  friendly  duty,  when  my  race  be  run ; 
'*  'T  was  first  in  trouble  as  in  error  pass'd, 
'*  Daric  clouds  and  stormy  cares  whole  years  o'er- 

cast, 
"  But  cahn  my  setting  day,  and  sunshine  smiles  at 

hkst: 
"  My  vices  punish'd  and  my  follies  spent, 
"  Not  loth  to  die,  but  yet  to  live  content, 
'*  I  rest :" — then  casting  on  the  grave  his  eye. 
His  friend  compels  a  tear,  and  his  own  griefii  a  sigh. 

Last  on  my  list  appears  a  match  of  love. 
And  one  of  virtue ; — Chappy  may  it  prove  I — 
Sir  Edward  Archer  is  an  amorous  Imight, 
And  maidens  chaste  and  lovely  shun  his  sight ; 
His  bailiff''s  daughter  suited  much  his  taste. 
For  Fcmny  Price  was  lovely  and  was  chaste ; 
To  her  the  Knight  with  gentle  looks  drew  near, 
And  timid  voice  assumed  to  banish  fear : — 

"  Hope  of  my  life,  dear  sovereign  of  my  breast, 
"  Which,  since  I  knew  thee,  knows  not  joy  nor 

rest; 
"  Know,  thou  art  all  that  my  delighted  eyes, 
"  My  fondest  thoughts,  my  proudest  wishes  prise  7 
"  And  is  that  boscmi — (what  on  earth  so  fair !) 
"  To  cradle  some  coarse  peasant's  sprawling  heir, 
"  To  be  that  pillow  which  some  surly  swain 
'*  May  ttetX  with  scorn  and  agonise  with  pain  ? 
**  Art  thou,  sweet  maid,  a  ploughman's  wants  to 

share, 
'*  To  dread  his  insult,  to  support  his  care ; 
"  To  hear  his  follies,  his  contempt  to  prove, 
**  And  (oh !  the  torment !)  to  endure  his  love ; 
"  Till  want  and  deep  regret  those  charms  destroy, 
'*  That  time  would  spare,  if  time  were  pass'd  in 

joy? 
**  With  him,  in  varied  pains,  from  mom  till  night, 
"  Tour    hours    shall    pass ;    yourself   a  ruffian's 

right; 
«  Your  softest  bed  shall  be  the  knotted  wool ; 
"  Tour  purest  drink  the  waters  of  the  pool ; 
"  Tour  sweetest  fond  will  but  your  life  sustain, 
"  And  your  best  pleasure  be  a  rest  from  pain ; 
**  While,  through  each  year,  as  health  and  strength 

abate, 
'*  Ton  11  weep  your  woes  and  wonder  at  your  fkte ; 


ita  little  bands,'*  &c.  &e.— Wsstxb.] 
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"  And  C17,  *•  Behold,'  as  life's  Isst  cares  oome  on, 
**  <  My  burthens  growing  when  my  strength  is 

gone.* 
*'  Now  torn  with  me,  and  all  the  yoong  desire, 
**  That  taste  can  form,  that  fimcy  can  require ; 
"  All  that  excites  enjoyment,  or  procures 
**  Wealth,  health,  respect,  delight,  and  love,  are 

yours: 
**  Sparkling,  in  cups  of  gold,  your  wines  shall  flow, 
"  Grace  that  fair  hand,  in  that  dear  bosom  glow ; 
**  Fruits  of  each  clime,  and  flowers,  through  all  the 

year, 
'*  Shall  on  your  walls  and  in  your  walks  appear : 
**  Where  aU  beholding,  shall  your  praise  repeat, 
**  Mo  fruit  so  tempting  and  no  flower  so  sweet : 
**  The  softMt  carpets  in  your  rooms  shall  lie, 
"  Pictures  of  happiest  love  shall  meet  your  eye, 
**  And  tallest  mirrors,  reaching  to  the  floor, 
"  Shall  show  you  all  the  olject  I  adore ; 
**  Who,  by  the  hands  of  wealth  and  fashion  dress'd, 
"  By  slaves  attended  and  by  friends  caress'd, 
**  Shall  move,  a  wonder,  through  the  public  ways, 
"  And  hear  the  whispers  of  adoring  praise. 
**  Tour    female    friends,    though    gayest  of  the 

g*y» 

**  Shall  see  you  happy,  and  shall,  sighing,  say, 
**  While  smother'd  envy  rises  in  the  breast, — 
*'  *  Oh !  that  we  lived  so  beauteous  and  so  blest ! ' 
*'Come,  then,  my  mistress,  and  my  wife;  for 
she, 
*'  Who  trusts  my  honour  is  the  wife  for  me ; 
«<  Tour  slave,  your  husband,  and  your  friend  em- 
ploy 
**  In  search  of  pleasures  we  may  both  eigoy." 
To  this  the  Damsel,  meekly  firm,  replied : 
"  My  mother  loved,  was  mairied,  toil'd,  and  died ; 
**  With  joys,  she  'd  griefs,  had  troubles  in  her 

course, 
**  But  not  one  grief  was  pointed  by  remorse  : 
'*  My  mind  is  fix'd,  to  Heaven  I  resign, 
*'  And  be  her  love,  her  life,  her  comforts  mine." 
Tyrants  have  wept ;  and  those  with  hearts  of 
steel. 
Unused  the  anguish  of  the  heart  to  heal. 
Have  yet  the  transient  power  of  virtue  known, 
And  felt  th'  imparted  joy  promote  their  own. 

Our  Knight  relenting,  now  befriends  a  youth. 
Who  to  the  yielding  maid  had  vow'd  his  truth  ; 
And  finds  in  that  fair  deed  a  sacred  joy, 
That  will  not  perish,  and  that  cannot  cloy ; — 
A  living  joy,  that  shall  its  spirits  keep. 
When  every  beauty  fades,  and  all  the  passions 
sleep. 


1  [**That  man  who  feareth  not  the  fickle  (ktee  a  itnwe, 
The  visage  grim  of  Aehoont  whoee  eyee  yet  nerer 

■aw, 
That  person  i«  a  prince's  peere,  and  like  the  gods 

in  might."  NEwrroir,  1581.] 

'  [«*  There  te  nothing  in  hSstory,"  my  Addison.  **  which  is 
so  improring  to  the  reader  as  those  soconnts  which  we  meet 
with  of  the  deaths  of  eminent  persons,  and  of  their  behavioor 
in  that  dreadAil  season.  I  maT  also  add,  that  there  are  no 
perts  in  history  which  affect  ana  please  the  reader  in  so  sen> 
sible  a  manner.  The  reason  I  take  to  be  this :  there  is  no 
other  single  eircnmstanee  in  the  story  of  anv  person,  which 
can  possibly  be  the  case  of  erery  one  wlio  rea^  it.  'llie  ge- 
neral, toe  ststesman,  or  the  philosopher,  are,  perhaps,  oba* 
raeten  «hioh  W9  may  never  act  in;  but  thedyiag  man  isone 
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Qui  Tulttti  Acheronttf  atxi. 

Qui  Stygia  tristem,  non  tristis,  videt,— 

Vu  iUe  Regi,  per  Suprris  eriU 

SxKtca  is  Jgam$m,i 


BURIALS. 
Thie  OirisUan  Resignation  not  frequently  to  be  seen— The 
Register  a  melancholy  Reoord— A  dying  Man,  who  at 
length  sends  for  a  Priest :  for  what  Purpose?  answered— 
Old  Collett  of  the  Inn,  an  instance  of  Dr.  Young's  slow- 
sudden  Death  :  his  Character  and  Conduct— The  ICannen 
and  Management  of  the  \ndow  Goe :  hersnocessAil  Atten- 
tion  to  BuiJuess :  her  Deceaw  unexpected— the  Infimt-BoT- 
of  Gerard  Ablett  dies :  Reflections  on  his  Death,  and  the 
Sunriror  his  Sister-Twin —The  Fkneral  of  the  deesssed 
Lady  of  the  Manor  described  :  her  neglected  Mansioa :  Un> 
dertaker  and  Train :  the  Cluncier  idiich  her  Monument 
will  hereafter  display — Burial  of  an  Andent  Maiden :  some 
farmer  drawback  on  her  Virgin  Fame :  Description  of  her 
House  and  Household:  her  Manners,  Apprehension*, 
Death— Isaac  Ashlbrd,  a  virtuous  I'Msant,  dies :  his  manly 
Character :  Beluctanoe  to  enter  the  Poor- House ;  and  why 
— Misfortune  and  Derangement  of  Intellect  in  RoUn 
Dingley :  whence  they  proceeded :  he  is  not  restrained  by 
Misery  from  a  wandering  Life :  his  various  returns  to  hit 
Fitfish  :  his  final  Retnm— Wife  of  Farmer  Frankfbrd  dies 
in  Prime  of  Life :  Aflliction  in  Consequence  of  such  Datth  : 
melancholy  View  of  Her  House,  &c.  on  her  Family's  Re- 
turn from  her  Funeral :  Address  to  Sorrow— Leah  Cowiiu, 
a  Midwife:  her  Character;  and  suooessftil  Pkaetioe:  at 
length  opposed  by  Dr.  Glibb :  Opposition  in  the  INviah 
Argument  of  the  Doctor ;  of  Leah :  her  FUlure  and  De< 
cease— Burial  of  Roger  Culf,  s  Sailor :  his  Enmity  to  hii 
Family ;  how  it  originated :— his  Experiment  and  ita  Oon 
sequence— The  Register  terminates —A  Bell  heard:  Inqnin 
for  whom  ?  The  Sexton— Character  of  old  Dibble,  and  thi 
five  Rectors  whom  he  served— Reflections— Condosion. 


There  was,  H  is  said,  and  I  believe,  a  time 
When  humble  Christians  died  with  views  sublime 
When  all  were  ready  for  their  fidth  to  bleed, 
But  few  to  write  or  wrangle  for  their  oreed ; 
When  lively  Faith  upheld  the  sinking  heart, 
And  friends,  assured  to  meet,  prepared  to  part ; 
When  Love  felt  hope,  when  Sorrow  grew  serene. 
And  all  was  comfort  hi  the  death-bed  scene,'' 

Alas !  when  now  the  gloomy  king  they  wait, 
'T  is  weakness  yielding  to  resistless  &te ; 
Like  wretched  men  upon  the  ocean  cast, 
They  labour  hard  and  struggle  to  the  last ; 


whom,  sooner  or  later,  W9  shall  certainly  resemble.  It  I 
perhaps,  for  the  same  kind  of  reason  that  few  books  have  bai 
ao  much  perused  as  Dr.  Sherlock's  Discourse  upon  Dead 
thou/h.  at  the  same  time,  I  must  own,  that  he  who  has  ■ 
perused  this  excellent  piece  has  not  read  one  of  the  etpongn 
perraasives  to  a  religious  life  that  ever  was  written  la  ss 
Unguage.**— When  Addison  found  the  end  of  his  own  uad 
life  approaehing,  he  directed  his  son-in>Uw,  the  Bar!  of  VN 
wick,  to  be  called ;  and  when  the  young  lord  dosAiwd*  i4 
great  tendemesa,  to  hear  hla  last  injunctions,  told  ninv* 
have  sent  for  you,  that  you  may  see  now  a  Chriatlao  eaa  dfih 
In  Tickell's  beautifhl  elegy  on  hU  friend  there  are  tbsM  11« 
in  allusion  to  this  moving  uitwiaw  :— 


*  He  taught  us  how  to  live  ;  and  <^  1  too  high 
The  price  of  knowledge  I  taught  vs  hov  to  4 


4imr\ 
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**  Hope  agminst  hope/'  and  wildly  gaie  around, 
In  search  of  help  that  never  shall  be  found : 
Nor,  till  the  last  strong  billow  stops  the  breath, 
WUl  thej  believo  them  in  the  Jaws  of  Death ! 

When  these  my  Records  I  reflecting  read, 
And  find  what  Ills  these  numerous  births  succeed ; 
What  powerful  griefs  these  nuptial  ties  attend ; 
With  what  regret  these  painfUl  journeys  end ; 
When  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave  I  look, 
Bline  I  conceive  a  melancholy  book. 

Where  now  is  perfect  resignation  seen  ? 
Alas  !  it  is  not  on  the  village-green : — 
I  've  seldom  known,  though  I  have  often  read, 
Of  happy  peasants  on  their  dying^bed ; 
Whose  looks  proclaim'd  that  sunshine  of  the  breast, 
That  more  than  hope,  that  Heaven  itself  express'd. 

What  I  behold  are  feverish  flte  of  strife, 
*Twi]ct  fears  of  dying  and  desire  of  life : ' 
Those  earthly  hopes,  that  to  the  last  endure ; 
lliose  fears,  that  hopes  superior  fail  to  cure  ; 
At  beet  a  sad  submission  to  the  doom. 
Which,  turning  from  the  danger,  lets  it  come.^ 

Sick  lies  the  man,  bewilder'd,  lost,  afraid, 
Ills  spirits  vanquish*d  and  his  strength  decayM ; 
No  hope  the  friend,  the  nurse,  the  doctor  lend — 
^  CaQ  then  a  priest,  and  fit  him  for  his  end." 
A  priest  is  call'd ;  *t  is  now,  alas  I  too  late, 
I>^th  enters  with  him  at  the  cottage-gate ; 
Or  time  allow'd — ^he  goes,  assured  to  find 
The  eelf-commending,  all-confiding  mind ; 
And  sighs  to  hear,  what  we  may  justly  call 
Death's  oommon-place,  the  train  of  thought  in  all. 

**  True  I  'm  a  sinner,"  feebly  he  begins, 
*'  But  trust  in  Mercy  to  forgive  my  sins :" 
(Sueh  eool  confession  no  past  crimes  excite  ! 
8aeh  claim  on  Mercy  seems  the  sinner's  right !) 
*^  I  know  mankind  are  frail,  that  God  is  just, 
**  And  pardons  those  who  in  his  mercy  trust ; 
*•  We  're  sorely  tempted  in  a  world  like  this — 
**  An  men  have  done,  and  I  like  all,  amiss ; 
**  But  now,  if  spared,  it  is  my  full  intent 
**  On  all  the  past  to  ponder  and  repent : 
**  Wnmgi  against  me  I  pardon  great  and  small, 
•*  Aad  if  I  die,  I  die  in  peace  with  all." 

His  merits  thus  and  not  his  sins  confessM, 
He  speaks  his  hopes,  and  leaves  to  Heaven  the  rest. 
Alu !  are  these  the  prospects,  dull  and  cold, 
That  dying  Christians  to  their  priesU  unfold  ? 


*  [^Sntly,  to  thv  tineen  belierer,  death  would  be  an  ob- 
bct  of  d«iirc  inatrad  of  drvad,  were  it  not  for  thoae  ties — thoae 
iMast^acrtni^a-by  whieh  we  are  attached  to  life.  Nor,inde«(l, 
4«  I  faeliov  that  it  ii  natural  to  fear  death,  however  generally 
n  may  be  thooght  ao.  From  my  own  fe<>ltnffs  I  miTe  little 
rfsto  to  j«d|«  ;  fbr,  although  habitually  mindml  tliat  the  hour 
caaaSik,  aad  mrtn  now  roav  be,  it  haa  never  appeared  actually 
•MV  «a<9mJk  to  make  roe  duly  apprehend  its  effect  upon  my- 
«rtL  Bat  from  wh»t  1  hav>  observed,  and  what  I  have  Iieard 
Amm  pasm*  my  whose  professions  le<l  them  to  the  dying,  I 
«ai  iadnecd  to  tnftr,  that  the  fear  of  death  is  not  common, 
and  thai  wben  It  exists,  it  proceeda  rather  from  a  diseased  or 
•KftvfaM  mlndy  than  from  any  princip' .  m  our  nature.  Oer- 
taio  ft  la,  tlua  among  the  poor  tlie  approach  of  dissolution  is 
•mally  n!««>d«d  with  a  oniet  and  natural  composure  which  it 
toa>DsoUB«nr  tooontemplat^,  and  which  is  as  f^r  removed  from 
«W  t^mA  maUy  of  unbelief,  as  it  is  from  the  delirious  raptures 
of  &natWt«m.  Tbeirs  la  a  true  unhesitating  faith ;  and  they 
"^''  to  lay  down  the  Irarden  of  a  wearv  life,  in  the  sure 
hope  of  a  biassed  Immortality .''-^Sotrrsxr.] 


Or  mends  the  prospect  when  th'  enthusiast  cries, 
**  I  die  assured  ! "  and  in  a  rapture  dies  ? 

Ah,  where  that  humble,  self-abasing  mind, 
With  that  confiding  spirit,  shall  we  find  ; 
The  mind  that,  feeling  what  repentance  brings. 
Dejection's  terrors  and  Contrition's  stings. 
Feels  then  the  hope  that  moimts  all  care  above. 
And  the  pure  joy  that  flows  from  pardoning  love  ? 

Such  have  I  seen  in  Death,  and  much  deplore, 
So  many  dying — that  I  see  no  more : 
Lo  I  now  my  Records,  where  I  grieve  to  trace 
How  Death  has  triumph'd  in  so  short  a  space ; 
Who  are  the  dead,  how  died  they,  I  relate. 
And  snatch  some  portion  of  their  acts  from  fate.' 

With  Andrew  CoUett  *  we  the  year  begin. 
The  blind,  fat  landlord  of  the  Old  Crown  Inn,^ 
Big  as  his  butt,  and,  for  the  self-same  use. 
To  take  in  stores  of  strong  fermenting  juice. 
On  his  huge  chair  beside  the  fire  he  sate. 
In  revel  chief,  and  umpire  in  debate ; 
Each  night  his  string  of  vulgar  tales  he  told. 
When  ale  was  cheap  and  bachelors  were  bold  : 
His  heroes  all  were  famous  in  their  days. 
Cheats  were  his  boast  and  drunkards  had  his  praise ; 
"  One,  in  three  draughts,  three  mugs  of  ale  took 

down, 
"  As  mugs  were  then — ^the  champion  df  the  Crown ; 
"  For  thrice  three  dajrs  another  lived  on  ale, 
"  And  knew  no  change  but  that  of  mild  and  stale ; 
"  Two  thirsty  soakers  watched  a  vessel's  side, 
**  When  he  the  tap,  with  dext'rous  hand,  applied ; 
^  Nor  from  their  seats  departed,  till  they  found 
"  That  butt  was  out  and  heard  the  mournful  sound." 

He  praised  a  poacher,  precious  child  of  fun  ! 
Who  shot  the  keeper  with  his  own  spring-gun  ; 
Nor  less  the  smuggler  who  the  exciseman  tied. 
And  left  him  hanging  at  the  birch-wood  side, 
There  to  expire ; — ^but  one  who  saw  him  hang 
Cut  the  good  cord — a  traitor  of  the  gang. 

His  own  exploits  with  boastful  glee  he  told, 
What  ponds  he  emptied  and  what  pikes  he  sold  ; 
And  how,  when  blest  with  sight  alert  and  gay, 
The  night's  amusements  kept  him  through  the  day. 

He  sang  the  praises  of  those  times,  when  all 
"  For  cards  and  dice,  as  for  their  drink,  might  call ; 
"  When  justice  wink'd  on  every  jovial  crew, 
"  And  ten-pins  tumbled  in  the  parson's  view." 

He  told,  when  angry  wives,  provoked  to  rail, 
Or  drive  a  third-day  dnmkard  from  his  ale, 


<  [**  Of  the  great  number  to  whom  It  has  been  my  palnrbl 
profewonal  duty  to  have  administered  In  the  last  hours  of 
their  livea,  I  have  sometimes  felt  surprised  that  so  few  have 
appeared  reluctant  to  go  to  *  the  undiscovered  country,  from 
wboae  bourne  no  traveller  returns  V  Manv,  we  may  easily 
suppose,  have  manifested  this  wUlingneaa  to  die  fh>m  an  impa- 
tience of  suffering,  or  from  that  passive  indifference  which  is 
sometimes  the  result  of  debility  and  extreme  bodily  exhaus- 
tion. But  1  have  aeen  those  who  have  arrived  at  a  fearless 
contemplation  of  the  ftiture,  from  (kith  in  the  doctrine  which 
our  religion  teaches.  Such  men  were  not  only  calm  and  sup- 
ported, but  cheerAal,  in  the  hour  of  death ;  and  I  never  quitted 
such  a  aick  chamber,  without  a  wish  that  *  my  last  end  might 
be  like  theirs.'  **— Sia  Hknby  IIalfobd.] 

A  [**  Oh  1  snatch  some  portion  of  these  acts  from  (kte, 
Celestial  Muse  1  and  to  our  world  relate." 

Porx's  ilssiCT'.] 

•  [Phvbe  Dawson,  Andrew  Collett,  aad  the  Widow  Gee. 
were  all  portraits  from  the  life.] 
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What  were  hb  triumphs,  and  how  great  the  ikill 
That  won  the  vex*d  virago  to  his  will ; 
Who  raving  came;— -then  talked  in  milder  straiUf — 
Then  wept,  then  drank,  and  pledged  her  spouse 
again.. 
Such  were  his  themes :  how  knaves  o*er  laws  pre- 
vail. 
Or,  when  made  captives,  how  they  fly  from  jail ; 
The  young  how  brave,  how  subtle  were  the  old : 
And  oaihs  attested  aU  that  FoUy  told. 

On  death  like  his  what  name  shall  we  bestow, 
So  very  sudden  I  yet  so  very  slow  ? 
'T  was  slow : — ^Disease,  augmenting  year  by  year, 
Show*d  the  grim  king  by  gradual  steps  brought 

near: 
'T  was  not  less  sudden ;  in  the  night  he  died, 
He  drank,  he  swore,  he  jested,  and  he  lied ; 
Thus  aiding  folly  with  departing  breath  :— 
**  Beware,  Lorenxo,^  the  slow-sudden  death."  * 

Next  died  the  Widow  Goe,  an  active  dame. 
Famed  ten  miles  round,  and  worthy  all  her  fame  ; 
She  lost  her  husband  when  their  loves  were  young, 
But  kept  her  farm,  her  credit,  and  her  tongue : 
Full  thirty  years  she  ruled,  with  matchless  skill, 
With  guiding  judgment  and  resistless  will ; 
Advice  she  scom'd,  rebellions  she  suppress'd^ 
And  sons  and  servants  boVd  at  her  behest. 
Like  that  great  man's,  who  to  his  Saviour  came. 
Were  the  strong  words  of  this  commanding  dame  ;•— 
"  Come,'*  if  she  said,  they  came ;  if  "  Go,"  were 

gone;* 
And  if  "  Do  this,"— that  instant  it  was  done : 
Her  maidens  told  she  was  all  eye  and  ear. 
In  darkness  saw  and  could  at  distance  hear ; 
No  parish-business  in  the  place  could  stir, 
Without  direction  or  assent  firom  her ; 
In  turn  she  took  each  office  as  it  fell. 
Knew  all  their  duties  and  discharged  them  well ; 
The  laxy  vagrants  in  her  presence  shook. 
And  pregnant  damsels  fear'd  her  stem  rebuke ; 
She  look'd  on  want  with  judgment  clear  and  cool, 
And  felt  with  reason  and  bestow'd  by  rule ; 
She  matched  both  sons  and  daughters  to  her  mind, 
And  lent  them  eyes,  for  Love,  she  heard,  was  blind ; 
Tet  ceaseless  still  she  throve,  alert,  alive. 
The  working  bee,  in  full  or  empty  hive ; 
Busy  and  careful,  like  that  worldng  bee, 
No  time  for  love  nor  tender  cares  had  she  ; 
But  when  our  farmers  made  their  amorous  vows, 
She  talk*d  of  market-steeds  and  patent-ploughs. 
Not  unemploy'd  her  evenings  pass'd  away, 
Amusement  closed,  as  business  waked  the  day ; 
When  to  her  toilet's  brief  concern  she  ran. 
And  conversation  with  her  friends  began. 
Who  all  were  welcome,  what  they  saw,  to  share ; 
And  joyous  neighbours  praised  her  Christmas  fare, 
That  none  around  might,  in  their  scorn,  complain 
Of  Gossip  Goe  as  greedy  in  her  gain. 


*  [Yonng't  Night  Tbonglits.  J 

•  [**  It  has  alwmyi  appeared  to  me  as  one  of  the  moat  atrik- 
ing  paaages  in  the  Tisions  of  Quevedo,  that  wMeh  8tlginati«es 
thoae  aa  foola  who  complain  tliat  they  fkiled  of  happines 
by  aadden  death.  *  How/  aaya  he,  *  can  de«th  be  aroden 
to  a  beinc  who  alwmya  knew  tliat  he  moat  die,  and  that  Ike 
Ume  of  Ui  death  was  oneeitaln? ' "— JomaoirO 


Thus  long  she  reign'd^  admired,  if  not  approved ; 
Praised,  if  not  honour'd ;  fear'd,  if  not  bebyed  ;^ 
When,  as  the  busy  days  of  Spring  drew  nesr, 
That  call'd  for  all  the  forecast  of  the  year ; 
When  lively  hope  the  rising  crops  sorvey'd, 
And  April  promised  what  September  paid ; 
When  stray'd  her  lambs  where  gorse  and  greenweed 

grow; 
When  rose  her  grass  in  richer  vales  below ; 
When  pleased  she  look'd  on  all  the  smiling  land, 
And  view'd  the  hinds,  who  wrought  at  her  com- 


(Poultry  in  groups  still  foUow'd  where  she  went;) 
Then  dread  o'ercame  her, — ^that  her  days  were 
spent. 

'*  Bless  me  I  I  die,  and  not  a  warning  giv'D,— 
'*  With  much  to  do  on  Earth,  and  all  for  UeaT'n!— 
"  No  reparation  for  my  soul's  affairs, 
"  No  leave  petition' d  for  the  barn's  repairs ; 
*'  Accounts  perplex'd,  my  interest  yet  unpaid, 
"  My  mind  unsettled,  and  my  will  unmade  ;—> 
**  A  lawyer  haste,  and  in  your  way,  a  priest ; 
**  And  let  me  die  in  one  good  work  at  least." 
She  spake,  and,  trembling,  dropp'd  upon  her  knees. 
Heaven  in  her  eye  and  in  her  hand  her  keys ; 
And  still  the  more  she  found  her  life  decay. 
With  greater  force  she  grasp'd  those  signs  of  sway : 
Then  fell  and  died ! — la  haste  her  sons  drew  near. 
And  dropp'd,  in  haste,  the  tributary  tear ; 
Then  from  th'  adhering  clasp  the  keys  unbound. 
And  consolation  for  their  sorrows  found. 

Death  has  his  inf&nt-train ;  his  bony  arm 
Strikes  from  the  baby-cheek  the  rosy  charm ; 
The  brightest  eye  his  glazing  film  makes  dim. 
And  his  cold  touch  sets  fast  the  lithest  limb : 
He  seised  the  sick'ning  boy  to  Gerard  lent,'* 
When  three  days'  life,  in  feeble  cries,  were  spent ; 
In  pain  brought  forth,  those  painful  hours  to  stay 
To  breathe  in  pain  and  sigh  its  soul  away  1 

*'  But  why  thus  lent,  if  thus  recall'd  again, 
"  To  cause  and  feel,  to  live  and  die  in,  pain  ?  " 
Or  rather  say,  Why  grievous  these  appear, 
If  all  it  pays  for  Heaven's  eternal  year ; 
If  these  sad  sobs  and  piteous  sighs  secure 
Delights  that  live,  when  worlds  no  more  endvire? 

The  sister-spirit  long  may  lodge  below, 
And  pains  from  nature,  pains  from  reason,  know ; 
Through  all  the  common  ills  of  life  may  run. 
By  hope  perverted  and  by  love  undone ; 
A  wife's  distress,  a  mothex^s  pangs,  may  dread. 
And  widow-tears,  in  bitter  anguish,  shed ; 
May  at  old  age  arrive  through  numerous  harma. 
With  children's  children  in  those  feeble  arms : 
Nor  till  by  years  of  want  and  grief  oppresa'd 
Shall  the  sad  spirit  flee  and  be  at  rest  I 

Tet  happier  therefore  shall  we  deem  the  boy, 
Secured  firom  anxious  care  and  dangerous  joy  ?  * 

Not  so  I  for  then  would  Love  Divine  in  Tidn 
Send  aU  the  burthens  weary  men  sustain ; 


*  [**  And  I  aay  to  thia  mai^  Go,  and  be  goath  ;  aad  to  u 
ther.  Gome,  and  he  cometh.**— Jfott.  riii.  9.] 

!•  Gemd  Ablett.  aee  OMti,  p.  1S7. 

H  [•*  *  Whom  the  goda  love,  die  young,*  was  aaid  of  %o««. 
And  many  deatha  do  they  eaoape  by  this  : 
The  death  or  ftrienda,  and  that  which  alay»«weo  mo 
The  death  of  friendahip,  lore,  youth,  all  Chad  U 
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All  that  now  corb  the  ptasioiif  when  they  rage, 
The  cheeks  of  yoath  and  the  regrets  of  age ; 
All  that  now  bid  us  hope,  belieTe,  endure, 
Oar  sorrow's  comfort  and  our  vice's  cure ; 
An  that  Ibr  Heaven's  high  Joys  the  spirits  train, 
And  charity,  the  crown  of  all,  were  vain. 

Say,  will  you  call  the  breathless  infant  blest, 
Because  no  cares  the  silent  grave  molest? 
So  would  you  deem  the  nurriing  from  the  wing 
Untimdy  thrust  and  never  train'd  to  sing ; 
BiU  fiur  more  blest  the  bird  whose  grat^fbl  voice 
SIngB  its  own  joy  and  makes  the  woods  rejoice, 
Thmi^  while  untaught,  ere  yet  he  chann'd  the 

ear, 
Hwd  were  his  trials  and  his  pains  severe ! 

Next  died  the  Ladt  who  yon  Hall  possess'd, 
And  here  they  brought  her  noble  bones  to  rest. 
la  Town  she  dwelt  ;•— forsaken  stood  the  Hall : 
Worms  ate  the  floors,  the  tap'stry  fled  the  wall : 
2f  o  fire  the  kitchen's  cheerless  grate  display'd ; 
No  oheerftil  light  the  long-dosed  sash  convey'd : 
The  crawling  worm,  that  turns  a  summer  fly, 
Here  spun  his  shroud  and  laid  him  up  to  die 
The  wfaiter-death : — upon  the  bed  of  state, 
The  bat  shrill  shrieking  woo'd  his  flickeriDg  mate ; 
To  empty  rooms  the  curious  came  no  more ; 
From  empty  oellars  tum'd  the  angry  poor, 
And  soriy  beggars  cursed  the  ever-bolted  door. 
To  one  small  room  the  steward  found  his  way, 
Wh«re  tenants  follow'd  to  complain  and  pay  ;>' 
Tet  no  complaint  before  the  Lady  came, 
The  fteling  servant  spared  the  feeble  dame ; 
Who  saw  her  farms  with  his  observing  eyes, 
Aad  answer'd  all  requests  with  his  replies : — 
8hm  oame  not  down,  her  ikUing  groves  to  view ; 
Ifhj  should  she  know,  what  one  so  faithful  knew  ? 
Why  eone,  ihmi  many  clamorous  tongues  to  hear, 
What  one  so  just  might  whisper  in  her  ear  ? 
Her  oaks  or  acres,  why  with  care  explore ; 
Wby  learn  the  wants,  the  sufl'erings  of  the  poor; 
Whea  one  so  knowing  all  their  worth  could  trace, 
And  «oe  so  piteous  govem'd  in  her  place  ?** 

Lo  I  now,  what  dismal  Sons  of  Darkness  come. 
To  bear  thia  Daughter  of  Indulgence  home  ; 
TMgediana  all,  and  well-arranged  in  black  ! 
Who  satnre,  feeling,  force,  expression  lack  ; 
Who  canse  no  tear,  but  gloomily  pass  by, 
Attd  shake  their  sables  in  the  wearied  eye. 
That  tons  disgusted  fh>m  the  pompous  scene, 
Provd  without  grandeur,  with  profusion,  mean ! 
TIm  taar  for  kindness  past  affection  owes ; 
For  wofth  deceased  the  sigh  from  reason  flows ; 
E'ca  weO-feign'd  passion  for  our  sorrows  call. 
And  real  tears  for  mimic  miseries  fall : 
Bat  thb  poor  &roe  has  neither  truth  nor  art. 
To  pleaae  the  &ncy  or  to  touch  the  heart ; 


Isaept  man  bneth  %  ud  tinee  the  lilent  ahore 

▲vattaak  kit  «▼»!  thote  who  longett  mia 
Tba  eld  odiar't  airov,  perfaspt  the  mtIj  gnve 
Wkkh  men  weep  over  may  be  meuit  to  mve." 

BntuK.] 

dnerted 
Pbpe 


IS  f-  llklideKrietion  offlte  Udy  of  the  oumor't  d« 
■■i*na  h  WHV  rtHUaf.  and  in  the  good  old  tMte  of 
••A  Dh  jdea.'— ^arrasT.j 


I 


^  tt  fiiiisliifiis.ell  the  world  over.if  thegreateetof  eviU 
teesabdUlakbooriiif  popnktkm.    ««WbUe,''  ny*  Mr. 


Unlike  the  darkness  of  the  sky,  that  pours 
On  the  dry  ground  its  fertilising  showers ; 
Unlike  to  that  which  strikes  the  soul  with  dread. 
When  thunders  roar  and  fbrky  fires  are  shed ; 
DariL  but  not  awftil,  dismal  but  yet  mean, 
With  anxious  bustle  moves  the  cimibrous  soene ; 
Presents  no  ol]jects  tender  or  profound, 
But  spreads  its  cold  unmeaning  gloom  around. 

When  woes  are  feign'd,  how  ill  such  forms  ap- 
pear. 
And  oh  I  how  needless,  when  the  woe 's  sincere. 

Slow  to  the  vault  they  oome,  with  heavy  tread, 
Bending  beneath  the  Lady  and  her  lead ; 
A  case  of  elm  surrounds  ^at  ponderous  chest, 
Close  on  that  case  the  crimson  velvet 's  piess'd  ; 
Ungenerous  this,  that  to  the  worm  denies. 
With  niggard-caution,  his  appointed  prise ; 
For  now,  ere  yet  he  works  his  tedious  way. 
Through  cloth  and  wood  and  metal  to  his  prey, 
That  prey  dissolving  shall  a  mass  remain. 
That  fancy  loathes  and  worms  themselves  dis- 
dain. 

But  see  I  the  master-mourner  makes  his  way. 
To  end  his  office  for  the  coflin'd  clay ; 
Pleased  that  our  rustic  men  and  maids  behold 
His  plate  like  silver,  and  his  studs  like  gold. 
As  they  approach  to  spell  the  age,  the  name. 
And  all  the  titles  of  the  illustrious  dame. — 
This  as  (my  duty  done)  some  scholar  read, 
A  Village-father  look'd  disdain  and  said  *.. 
**  Away,  my  friends  I  why  take  such  pains  to  know 
''What  some  brave  marble  soon  in  church  shall 

show? 
*'  Where  not  alone  her  gracious  name  shaU  stand, 
<*  But  how  she  Uved— the  blesring  of  the  land ; 
'*  How  much  we  all  deplored  the  noble  dead, 
**  What  groans  we  utter'd  and  what  tears  we  shed ; 
"Tears,  true  as  those  which  in  the  sleepy  eyes 
**  Of  weeping  cherubs  on  the  stone  shall  rise ; 
**  Tears,  true  as  those  which,  ere  she  found  her 

grave, 
"  The  noble  Lady  to  our  sorrows  gave." 

Down  by  the  church-way  walk,  and  where  the 

brook 
Winds  round  the  chancel  like  a  shepherd's  crook  ; 
In  that  small  house,  with  those  green  pales  before. 
Where  jasmine  trails  on  either  side  the  door ; 
Where  those  dark  shrubs,  that  now  grow  wild  at 

will. 
Were  cUpp'd  in  form  and  tantalised  with  skiU ; 
Where  cockles  blanch'd  and  pebbles  neatly  spread, 
Form'd  shining  borders  for  the  larkspurs'  bed ; — 
There  lived  a  Lady,  wise,  austere,  and  nice. 
Who  show'd  her  virtue  by  her  scorn  of  vice ; 
In  the  dear  £uhions  of  her  youth  she  dress'd, 
A  pea-green  Joeeph  »*  was  her  favourite  vest ; 


Lewis,  **  I  fkaeied  my  attorney  to  be  reddent  on  my  estate, 
be  wae  attending  to  one  of  hb  own.  During  hii  abeenee,  an 
oretMer  was  left  In  abeolute  power,  which  be  abused  to  soeh 
a  degree,  that  the  property  was  nearly  mined.  Yet,  while  all 
this  was  going  on,  my  sttomev  wrote  me  letten  fllled  with  ss- 
for  the  poor  uestniss'  w^ 
myself,  dioald  I  erer  have 
aboininably  they  bad  been 
."— Qwrtcrljf  RnUw,  1SS4.] 


i«  [A  Isdy'i  great-coat.] 
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Erect  she  stood,  she  wslk*d  with  stately  mien, 
Tight  was  her  length  of  stays,  and  she  was  tall  and 
lean. 

There  long  she  lived  in  maiden-state  immured, 
From  looks  of  love  and  treacherous  man  secured ; 
Though  evil  fiimo— (but  that  was  long  before) 
Had  blown  her  dubious  blast  at  Catkerin^a  door : 
A  Captain  thither,  rich  from  India  came. 
And  though  a  cousin  called,  it  touoh'd  her  fiune : 
Her  annual  stipend  rose  from  his'  behest. 
And  all  the  long-prized  treasures  she  poesess'd  :— 
If  aught  like  joy  awhile  appeared  to  stay 
In  that  stem  face,  and' chase  those  frowns  away, 
'T  waa  when  her  treasures  she  disposed  for  view 
And  heard  the  praises  to  their  splendour  due ; 
Silks  beyond  price,  so  rich,  they  'd  stand  alone, 
And  diunonds  biasing  on  the  buckled  xone ; 
Rows  of  rare  pearls  by  curious  workmen  set, 
And  bracelets  &ir  in  box  of  glossy  jet ; 
Bright  polish'd  amber  precious  from  its  size, 
Or  forms  the  fairest  fancy  could  devise : 
Her  drawers  of  cedar,  shut  with  secret  springs, 
Conoeal'd  the  watch  of  gold  and  rubied  rings ; 
Letters,  long  proofs  of  love,  and  verses  flue 
Round  the  pinkM  rims  of  crisped  Valentine. 
Her  china-closet,  cause  of  daily  care, 
For  woman's  wonder  held  her  pencilled  ware ; 
That  pictured  wealth  of  China  and  Japan, 
Like  its  cold  mistress,  shunn'd  the  eye  of  man. 

Her  neat  small  room,  adom'd  with  maiden-taste, 
A  clipp*d  French  puppy,  first  of  favourites,  graced : 
A  parrot  next,  but  dead  and  stuff 'd  with  art ; 
(For  Poll,  when  living,  lost  the  Lady's  heart. 
And  then  his  life ;  for  he  was  heard  to  speak 
Such  frightful  words  as  tinged  his  Lady's  cheek :) 
Unhappy  bird  !  who  had  no  power  to  prove, 
Save  by  such  speech,  his  gratitude  and  love. 
A  grey  old  cat  his  whiskers  lick'd  beside ; 
A  type  of  sadness  in  the  house  of  pride. 
The  polish'd  surface  of  an  India  chest, 
A  glassy  globe,  in  frame  of  ivory,  pren'd ; 
Where  swam  two  finny  creatures ;  one  of  gold. 
Of  silver  one ;  both  beauteous  to  behold  : — 
All  these  were  form'd  the  guiding  taste  to  suit ; 
The  beast  well-manner'd  and  the  fishes  mute. 
A  widow'd  Aunt  was  there,  compell'd  by  need 
The  nymph  to  flatter  and  her  tribe  to  feed ; 
Who  veiling  well  her  scorn,  endured  the  clog, 
Mute  as  the  fish  and  fiiiwning  as  the  dog. 

As  years  increased,  these  treasures,  her  delight, 
Arose  in  value  in  their  owner's  sight : 
A  miser  knows  that,  view  It  as  he  will, 
A  guinea  kept  is  but  a  guinea  still ; 
And  so  he  puts  it  to  its  proper  use. 
That  something  more  this  guinea  may  produce ; 
But  silks  and  rings,  in  the  possessor's  eyes. 
The  ofl'ner  seen,  the  more  in  value  rise. 
And  thus  are  wisely  hoarded  to  bestow 
The  kind  of  pleasure  that  with  years  will  grow. 

But  what  avail'd   their  worth — if  worth  had 
they — 
In  the  sad  summer  of  her  slow  decay  ? 

Then  we  beheld  her  turn  an  anxious  look 
From  trunks  and  chests,  and  fix  it  on  her  book,^ 
A  rich-bound  Book  of  Prayer  the  Captain  gave, 
(Some  Princess  had  it,  or  was  said  to  have ;) 
And  then  once  more  on  all  her  stores  look  round. 
And  draw  a  sigh  so  piteous  and  profound, 


That  told,  "  Alas  I  how  hard  from  these  to  part, 
**  And  for  new  hopes  and  habits  form  the  heart ! 
<*  What  shall  I  do  (she  cried),  my  peace  of  mind 
**To  gain  in  dying,  and  to  die  resign'd?" 

*'Hear,"    we    retum'd ;~  **  these   baubles  east 
aside, 
**  Nor  give  thy  Gk>d  a  rival  in  thy  pride ; 
"  Thy  closets  shut,  and  ope  thy  kitchen's  door ; 
"  There  own  thy  failings,  Iiere  invite  the  poor; 
*'  A  friend  of  Mammon  let  thy  bounty  mske ; 
"  For  widow's  prayers,  thy  vanities  forsake ; 
"  And  let  the  hungry  of  thy  pride  partake : 
"  Then  shall  thy  inward  eye  with  joy  survey 
**  The  angel  Mercy  tempering  Death's  deky  I" 

.ilas  I 't  was  hard ;  the  treasures  still  had  charms, 
Hope  still  its  flattery,  sickness  its  alarms ; 
Still  was  the  same  tmsettled,  clouded  view, 
And  the  same  plaintive  cry,  **  What  shall  I  do  ?* 

Nor  change  appear*d;    for  when  her  race  «-as 
run, 
Doubtfril  we  all  exclaim'd,  **  What  has  been  done  ?" 
Apart  she  lived,  and  still  she  lies  alone ; 
Yon  earthy  heap  awaits  the  flattering  stone 
On  which  invention  shall  be  long  employed. 
To  show  the  various  worth  of  Catherine  JJoyd. 

Next  to  these  ladies,  but  in  nought  allied, 
A  noble  Peasant,  Isaac  As1\ford^  died. 
Noble  he  was,  contemning  all  things  mean, 
His  truth  unquestion'd  and  his  soul  serene : 
Of  no  man's  presence  Isaac  felt  afraid ; 
At  no  man's  question  Isaac  look'd  dlsmay'd : 
Shame  knew  him  not,  he  dreaded  no  disgrace ; 
Truth,  simple  truth,  was  written  in  his  face : 
Yet  while  the  serious  thought  his  soul  approved* 
Cheerful  he  seem'd,  and  gentleness  he  loved ; 
To  bliss  domestic  he  his  heart  resign'd, 
And  with  the  firmest  had  the  fondest  mind : 
Were  others  joyful,  he  look'd  smiling  on. 
And  gave  aUowance  where  he  needed  none ; 
Good  he  refused  with  future  ill  to  buy, 
Nor  knew  a  joy  that  caused  reflection  s  sigh ; 
A  fHend  to  virtue,  his  unclouded  breast 
No  envy  stung,  no  jealousy  distress'd ; 
(Bane  of  the  poor !  it  wounds  their  weaker  mind, 
To  miss  one  &vour,  which  their  neighbours  find  : 
Yet  far  waa  he  Arom  stoic  pride  removed ; 
He  felt  humanely,  and  he  warmly  loved : 
I  mark'd  his  action,  when  his  in&nt  died, 
And  his  old  neighbour  for  offence  was  tried ; 
The  still  tears,  stealing  down  that  fhrroVd  cheek 
Spoke  pity,  plainer  than  the  tongue  can  speak. 
If  pride  were  his,  't  was  not  their  vulgar  pride. 
Who,  in  their  base  contempt,  the  great  deride ; 
Nor  pride  in  learning, — though  my  Clerk  egrecd, 
If  fate  should  call  him,  Ashford  might  sttooeed ; 
Nor  pride  in  rustic  skill,  although  we  knew 
None  his  superior,  and  his  equals  few : — 
But  if  that  spirit  in  his  soul  had  place. 
It  was  the  jealous  pride  that  shuns  disgrace ; 
A  pride  in  honest  fkme,  by  virtue  gali^d. 
In  sturdy  boys  to  virtuous  labours  train*d ; 
Pride  in  the  power  that  guards  hb  country's  coaa 
And  all  that  Englishmen  enjoy  and  boast ; 
Pride  in  a  life  that  slandei^s  tongue  defied,— 
In  fact  a  noble  passion,  misnamed  Pride. 

He  had  no  party's  rage,  no  seci'iy's  whim ; 
Christian  and  countrymen  was  all  with  him : 
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True  to  hit  ohmoh  ht  came ;  no  Sand*y-ohower 
Kept  him  At  home  in  that  important  hour ; 
Nor  hifl  firm  feet  could  one  persuading  sect, 
By  the  strong  glare  of  their  new  light  direct; — 
'^  On  hope,  in  mine  own  sober  light,  I  gaxe, 
*«  But  should  be  bUnd,  and  lose  it,  in  your  blaae.*' 

In  times  soTere,  when  many  a  sturdy  swain 
Felt  it  his  pride,  his  comfort,  to  complain ; 
Isaac  their  wants  would  soothe,  his  own  would 

hide, 
And  feel  in  thai  his  comfort  and  his  pride. 

At  length  he  found,  when  seventy  years  were 
run. 
His  strength  departed,  and  his  labour  done ; 
When  he,  save  honest  fame,  retain'd  no  more. 
Bat  lost  his  wife,  and  saw  his  children  poor : 
'T  was  then,  a  spark  of— say  not  discontent — 
Stnicic  on  his  mind,  and  thus  he  gave  it  vent : — 

^  Kind  are  your  laws,  Ct  is  not  to  be  denied,) 
"  That  in  yon  House,  for  ruin'd  age,  provide, 
^  And  they  are  just ; — when  young  we  give  you  all, 
**  And  for  assistance  in  our  weakness  casll.^ — 
^*  Why  then  this  proud  reluctance  to  be  fed, 
**  To  join  your^ioor,  and  eat  the  parish-bread  ? 
^  Bat  yet  I  linger,  loth  with  him  to  feed, 
**  Who  gains  his  plenty  by  the  sons  of  need ; 
**  Be  who,  by  contract,  aU  your  paupers  took, 
**  And  gauges  stomachs  with  an  anxious  look : 
*'  On  some  old  master  I  could  well  depend ; 
^  See  him  with  joy  and  thank  him  as  a  friend; 
**  Bat  ill  on  him  who  doles  the  day's  supply, 
**  And  counts  our  chances  who  at  night  may  die : 
**  Tei  lielp  me,  HeaVn  1  and  let  me  not  complain 
**  Of  what  I  suifer,  but  my  Utt  sustain." 

Soflh  were  his  thoughts,  and  so  resign'd  he  grew ; 
DaOy  be  placed  the  Workhouse  in  his  view  I 
B«l  eame  not  there,  for  sudden  was  his  &te, 
Be  dfopp'd,  expiring,  at  his  cottage-gate.** 

I  feel  his  absence  in  the  hours  of  prayer, 
And  view  his  seat,  and  sigh  for  Isaac  there : 
I  see  no  more  thoee  white  locks  thinly  spread 
Bound  the  bald  polish  of  that  honoured  head ; 
Mo  more  that  awftU  glance  on  playfhl  wight, 
Conpeird  to  kneel  and  tremble  at  the  sight. 
To  fold  his  fingers,  all  in  dread  the  while, 
TUl  Blister  Asbford  soften'd  to  a  smile ; 
No  more  that  meek  and  suppliant  look  in  prayer, 
Nor  the  pure  fUth  (to  give  it  force),  are  there :  -^ 
Bat  be  is  blest,  and  I  Imnent  no  more 
A  wiee  good  man  contented  to  be  poor. 

Then  died  a  Bambler:  not  the  one  who  sails. 
And  tmekt,  for  female  favours,  beads  and  nails ; 


**  tUmt  Aahfofd'a  prolotYpe  was  honot  John  Jupw,  the 
faiw-cktfc  of  North  GlcinJuan :  of  whoae  manly  indepon- 
•icoM  of  mind  and  Integrky  of  conUoct  Mr.  Ombbe  often 
iBSfct  vHh  eordlal  wannth  and  fcapeet,  long  after  he  had  left 
HegbH.  lohn't  only  aeaipUlnt  «aa  a  dread  of  a  workhooae, 
vkea  hb  aldlky  to  laboor  ihoold  be  orer.] 


Smnpum  ^  the  pariah.] 
"  rne  Oii  aun  of  Veitma, 


'^qai  aabatbiam  aonqaam 


Not  one  who  posts  from  place  to  place— of  men 

And  manners  treating  with  a  flying  pen ; 

Not   he  who    climbs,  for   prospects,   Snowdon's 

height. 
And  chides  the  clouds  that  intercept  the  sight ; 
No  curious  shell,  rare  plant,  or  brilliant  spar, 
Enticed  our  traveller  ^m  his  house  so  Ui ; 
But  all  the  reason,  by  himself  assign'd 
For  so  much  rambling,  was,  a  restless  mind ; 
As  on,  ftom  place  to  place,  without  intent. 
Without  reflection,  Hobin  Dingley  '*  went. 

Not  thus  by  nature : — never  man  was  found 
Less  prone  to  wander  from  his  parish  bound : 
Claudian's  Old  Man,  to  whom  all  scenes  were  new,'' 
Save  those  where  he  and  where  his  apples  grew, 
Resembled  Bobin,  who  around  would  look, 
And  his  horizon  for  the  earth's  mistook. 

To  this  poor  swain  a  keen  Attorney  < 
'*  I  give  thee  joy,  good  fellow  I  on  thy  \ 
"  The  rich  old  IHngley's  dead ;— no  child  has  he, 
*'  Nor  wife,  nor  will ;  his  all  is  left  for  thee : 
**  To  be  his  fortune's  heir  thy  claim  is  good ; 
*'  Thou  hast  the  name,  and  we  will  prove  the  blood." 

The  claim  was  made ;  'twas  tried, — ^it  would  not 
stand; 
They  proved  the  blood,  but  were  reftised  the  land. 

Assured  of  wealth,  this  man  of  simple  heart 
To  every  friend  had  predisposed  a  part ; 
His  wife  had  hopes  indulged  of  various  kind  ; 
The  three  Bfiss  Dingleys  had  their  school  assign'd, 
Bfasters  were  sought  for  what  they  each  required. 
And  books  were  bought  and  harpelehords  were 

hired; 
So  high  was  hope : — the  failure  touch'd  his  brain, 
And  Robin  never  was  himself  again ; 
Tet  he  no  wrath,  no  angry  wish  express'd, 
But  tried,  in  vain,  to  labour  or  to  rest ; 
Then  cast  his  bundle  on  his  back,  and  went 
He  knew  not  whither,  nor  for  what  intent. 

Tears  fled ;— of  Robin  all  remembrance  past, 
When  home  he  wander'd  in  his  rags  at  last : 
A  sailor's  jacket  on  his  limbs  was  thrown, 
A  sailor's  story  he  had  made  his  own ; 
Had  suflier'd  battles,  prisons,  tempests,  storms, 
Encountering  death  in  all  his  ugliest  forms  : 
His  cheeks  were  haggard,  hollow  was  his  eye. 
Where  madness  lurk'd,  conceal'd  in  misery ; 
Want,  and  th'  ungentle  world,  had  taught  a  part. 
And  prompted  cunning  to  that  simple  heart : 
**  He  now  bethought  him,  he  would  roam  no  more, 
"  But  live  at  home  and  labour  as  before." 

Here  clothed  and  fed,  no  sooner  he  began 
To  round  and  redden,  then  away  he  ran ; 


egrewua  est."      Claudian**   veraet   are    thos    inUtaltd   by 
Omley  :— 


*  Happy  the  man  who  his  vrhole  lifb  doth  bonad 
Within  th'  endorare  of  his  little  gioand ; 
Happy  the  man  whom  the  same  hnmble  plaee 
(Th'  hereditary  eoltaM  of  his  race) 
nom  his  first  rising  inAmcY  has  known. 
And,  by  degreea,  sees  gently  bendinc  diown, 
With  natural  propenslon,  to  that  earth 
Which  botli  preserved  his  life  and  gave  hfaa  birth. 
Him  no  (Wise  distant  lights,  by  fbttnne  aet. 
Could  erer  into  foolish  wandwinga  get; 
No  «uu)ge  CI  oonsois  marks  to  him  the  year; 
The  change  of  scaaons  la  his  calendar,**  AccJ 
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His  wifo  WM  dead,  thdr  children  put  hii  aid. 

So,  unmolested,  from  hie  home  he  ■tny'd : 

Six  yeen  elepiedi  when,  worn  with  want  and 

pain, 
Came  Robin,  wrapt  in  all  hia  rags,  again  : 
We  chide,  we  pity ; — ^placed  among  our  poor, 
He  fed  again,  and  was  a  man  once  more. 

As  when  a  gaunt  and  hungry  fox  is  found, 
Entrapp'd  alive  in  some  rich  hunter*s  ground ; 
Fed  for  the  field,  although  each  day 's  a  feast. 
Fatten  you  may,  but  never  Uxme  the  beast ; 
A  house  protects  him,  savoury  viands  sustain  ; — 
But  loose  his  neck  and  off  he  goes  again : 
So  stole  our  Vagrant  from  his  warm  retreat. 
To  roTe  a  prowler  and  be  deemed  a  cheat. 

Hard  was  his  fare  ;  for  him  at  length  we  saw 
In  cart  convey'd  and  laid  supine  on  straw. 
His  feeble  voice  now  spoke  a  sinking  heart ; 
His  groans  now  told  the  motions  of  the  cart ; 
And  when  it  stopp'd,  he  tried  in  vain  to  stand ; 
Closed  was  his  eye,  and  clenchM    his  clammy 

hand; 
Life  ebb'd  apace,  and  our  best  aid  no  more 
Could  his  weak  sense  or  djring  heart  restore : 
But  now  he  fell,  a  victim  to  the  snare 
That  vile  attorneys  for  the  weak  prepare ; — 
They  who,  when  profit  or  resentment  call, 
Heed  not  the  groaning  victim  they  enthrall. 

Then  died  lamented,  in  the  strength  of  life, 
A  valued  Mother  and  a  faithful  Wtfe  ; 
Call'd  not  away  when  time  had  loosed  each  holil 
On  the  fond  heart,  and  each  desire  grew  cold ; 
But  when,  to  all  that  knit  us  to  our  kind, 
She  felt  fast-bound,  as  chatty  can  bind ; — 
Not  when  the  ills  of  age,  its  pain,  its  care. 
The  drooping  spirit  for  its  fate  prepare ; 
And,  each  affection  failing,  leaves  the  heart 
Loosed  fh>m  life's  charm,  and  willing  to  depart ; 
But  all  her  ties  the  strong  invader  broke, 
In  all  their  strength,  by  one  tremendous  stroke  ! 
Sudden  and  swift  the  eager  pest  came  on. 
And  terror  grew,  till  every  hope  was  gone  ; 
Still  those  around  appear'd  for  hope  to  seek ! 
But  view'd  the  sick  and  were  afraid  to  speak. 

Slowly  they  bore,  with  solemn  step,  the  dead ; 
When  iprief  grew  loud  and  bitter  tears  were  shed. 
My  part  began ;  a  crowd  drew  near  the  place, 
Awe  in  each  eye,  alarm  in  every  face : 
So  swift  the  ill,  and  of  so  fierce  a  kind. 
That  fear  with  pity  mingled  in  each  mind  ; 
Friends  with  the  husband  came  their  griefs  to 

blend; 
For  good-man  EratJford  was  to  all  a  fHend. 
The  last-bom  boy  they  held  above  the  bier, 
He  knew  not  grief,  but  cries  expressed  his  fear  ; 


>•  [It  hM  bMn  toU  (oHtdf  p.  St),  that  Mr.  CrmUbe«  ou 
retnrninf  to  AldbnoofD,  after  the  publication  of  **Tbe 
Ubfarjr/iband  that  hte  mother  had  died  while  he  waa  in 


*  That  affeetionate  parent,  who  would  have  loat  all 
aeiiie  of  rieknen  and  •ufTering,  had  ahe  witncawd  hia  ■ncicwi, 
waa  no  more :  ahe  had  aank  under  the  dropay,  in  hb  ahaenee, 
with  a  fortitude  of  reaifuation  eloaely  rvaemblins  that  of  hia 
own  laat  houra.  It  happened  that  a  friend  and  neighbour 
waa  dowly  vielding  at  the  aame  time  to  dte  aaae  hopelew 
disorder,  ana  every  morning  die  uaed  to  deriss  her  daushter 
to  aee  if  thia  auflwer^a  winoow  waa  opened ;  myins ,  cheer> 
Adly,  *  She  moat  make  haate,  or  I  ahall  be  at  lett  before  her.* 


Each  different  age  and  sex  reveal'd  its  pain. 
In  now  a  louder,  now  a  lower  strain ; 
While  the  meek  father,  listening  to  their  tones, 
Swell'd  the  full  cadence  of  the  grief  by  grotns. 

The  elder  sister  strove  her  pangs  to  hide, 
And  soothing  words  to  younger  minds  applied : 
*'  Be  still,  be  paUent ; "  oft  she  strove  to  sUy ; 
But  fail'd  as  oft,  and  weeping  tum'd  away. 

Curious  and  sad,  upon  the  fresh-dug  hill 
The  village  lads  stood  melancholy  still ; 
And  idle  children,  wandering  to  and  fro, 
As  Nature  guided,  took  the  tone  of  woe. 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  they  gased  around 
On  every  place— where  she — no  more  was  found  ;— 
The  seat  at  table  she  was  wont  to  fill ; 
The  fire-side  chair,  still  sot,  but  vacant  still ; 
The  garden-walks,  a  labour  all  her  own ; 
The  latticed  bower,    with  trailing  shrubs   o'ei^ 

grown; 
The  Sunday-pew  she  flll'd  with  all  her  race.— 
Each  place  of  hers,  was  now  a  sacred  place.'* 
That,  while  it  call'd  up  sorrows  in  the  eyes, 
Pierced  the  full  heart  and  forced  them  lUU  to 
rise. 

Oh  sacred  sorrow  I  by  whom  soub  are  tried. 
Sent  not  to  punish  mortals,  but  to  guide ; 
If  thou  art  mine,  (and  who  shall  proudly  dare 
To  teU  his  Maker,  he  has  had  his  share  ?) 
Still  let  me  feel  for  what  thy  pangs  are  seot, 
And  be  my  guide,  and  not  my  ptmishment ! 

Of  Leah  CouainM  next  the  name  appears, 
With  honours  crown'd  and  blest  with  length  of 

years. 
Save  that  she  lived  to  feel,  in  life's  decay, 
The  pleasure  die,  the  honours  drop  away ; 
A  matron  she,  whom  every  village-wife 
View'd  as  the  help  and  guardian  of  her  life ; 
Fathers  and  sons,  indebted  to  her  aid, 
Respect  to  her  and  her  profession  paid ; 
Who  in  the  house  of  plenty  largely  fed. 
Yet  took  her  station  at  the  pauper's  bed ; 
Nor  from  that  duty  could  be  bribed  again. 
While  fbar  or  danger  urged  her  to  remain : 
In  her  experience  all  her  friends  relied. 
Heaven  was  her  help  and  nature  was  her  guide. 

Thus  Leah  lived ;  long-trusted,  much  eareai'df 
Tin  a  Town-Dame  a  youthfhl  Fanner  blese'd ; 
A  gay  vain  bride,  who  would  example  give 
To  that  poor  village  where  she  deign'd  to  Ut«  ; 
Some  few  months  past,  she  sent,  in  hour  of  need. 
For  Doctor  Glihb,  who  came  with  wond'rons  qieed : 
Two  days  he  waited,  all  his  art  applied. 
To  save  the  mother  when  her  infant  died : — 
"  'T  was  well  I  came,"  at  last  he  deign'd  to  say  ; 
"  'T  was  wondrous  well ;  '* — and  proudly  rode  *we/. 


My  fkther  baa  alluded  to  hia  feelingt  on  thia  oecmion  la  **  1^ 

Pkiiah  Regicter :  '*— 

Arrived  at  home,  how  then  he  gmard  around 

On  every  pUce— where  ahe^no  more  waa  found  ; 

And  I  And  him  recurring  to  the  mme  theme  in  on*  of  hia 
manoacript  plecea : — 

But  oh  f  In  alter-yeara 
Were  other  deetha,  that  edl'd  for  other  tean : — 
No,  that  I  dare  not,  that  I  eanaot  pelnti 
The  patient  aufftcer!  the  endutfof  aainti 
Holy  and  cbeeifblt  but  all  wteda  aee  fUatI) 
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The  newB  rtn  xoand  i — *^  How  TMt  tha  Doctor's 
pow'r ! " 
**  He  MTed  the  Lady  in  the  trying  hour ; 
**  SftTed  her  from  death,  when  she  was  dead  to  hope, 
*'  And  her  fond  husband  had  resigned  her  np  : 
**  So  all,  like  her,  may  evil  fate  deff , 
**  If  Doctor  Gttbb,  with  saving  hand,  be  nigh." 

Fame  (now  his  friend),  fear,  novelty,  and  whim. 
And  fkshion,  sent  the  varying  sex  to  him  : 
From  this,  contention  in  Uie  viUage  rose ; 
And  tkMB  the  Dame  espoused ;  the  Doctor  thtme  ; 
The  wealthier  part  to  him  and  science  went ; 
With  hick  and  her  the  poor  remained  content. 

The  Bfatron  sigh'd  ;  for  she  was  vex'd  at  heart, 
^SnOi  so  much  piofit,  so  much  fame,  to  part : 
*'  So  long  snecMsftil  in  my  art,"  she  cried, 
^  And  tMs  prond  man,  so  young  and  so  untried ! " 

**  Kay,"  said  the  Doctor,  *'  dare  you  trust  your 
wives, 
**  The  joy,  the  pride,  the  solace  of  your  lives, 
**  To  one  who  acts  and  knows  no  reason  why, 
^  But  trusts,  poor  hag  I  to  luck  for  an  ally  ? — 
**  Who,  on  experience,  can  her  claims  advance, 
^  And  ovm  the  powers  of  accident  and  chance  ? 
**  A  whining  dame,  who  prays  in  danger's  view, 
"^  (A  proof  she  knows  not  what  beside  to  do ;) 
**  What 's  her  experience  ?  In  the  time  that 's  gone, 
**  Blundering  she  wrought  and  still  she  blunders 

on: — 
**  And  what  is  Nature  ?  One  who  acts  in  aid 
■*  Of  gossips  half  asleep  and  half  afraid : 
**  Widi  such  allies  I  scorn  my  fame  to  blend, 
**  Skin  is  my  luck  and  courage  is  my  friend  : 
^  No  slave  to  Nature,  'tis  my  chief  delight 
**  To  win  my  way  and  act  in  her  despite : — 
**  Trust  then  my  art,  that,  in  itself  complete, 
**  Needs  no  assbtance  and  fears  no  defeat." 

Wann'd  by  her  well-spiced  ale  and  aiding  pipe. 
The  angry  Matron  grew  for  contest  ripe. 

**  Can  you,"  she  said,  '*  ungrateful  and  uigust, 
**  Before  experience,  ostentation  trust  1 
**  What  is  your  hasard,  foolish  daughters,  tell  ? 
^  If  safe,  you  're  certain ;  if  secure,  you  're  well : 
**That  1  have  luck  must  friend  and  foe  confess, 
**  And  what 's  good  judgment  but  a  lucky  guess  ? 
**  He  boasts,  but  what  he  can  do : — will  you  run 
^  Fnm  me,  your  fHend !  who,  all  he  boasts,  hctve 


**  By  proud   and  learned   words  his  powers  are 

known; 
**  ^  healthy  boys  and  handsome  girls  my  own : 
"wives!  fkthersi  children!  by  my  help  you  live ; 
**  Has  this  pale  Doctor  more  than  life  to  give  ? 
**  Ho  stunted  cripple  hops  the  village  round ; 
**  Tour  hands  are  active  and  your  heads  are  sound ; 
'*  My  lads  are  aQ  your  fields  and  flocks  require ; 
•*  My  lasses  aQ  those  sturdy  hds  admire. 
^  Can  this  jproud  leech,  with  aU  his  boasted  skiU, 
^  Asaend  the  soul  or  body,  wit  or  will  ? 
**  Dose  ha  for  courts  the  sons  of  fiumers  f^ame, 
•*  Of  make  the  daughter  differ  from  the  dame  ? 
**  Or,  whom  he  brings  into  this  world  of  woe, 
**  pEfjiares  he  them  their  part  to  undergo  ? 
**  ft  ttott  this  stranger  fh>m  your  doors  repel, 
**  Aad  be  content  to  6s  and  to  be  weUJ* 

8bt  spake ;  but,  ah !  with  words  too  strong  and 

plain; 
0ar  wnmth  offended,  and  her  truth  was  vain  : 


The  mantf  left  her,  and  the  firiendly/w, 
If  never  colder,  yet  they  older  grew ; 
Till,  unemploy'd,  she  felt  her  spirits  droop, 
And  took,  insidious  aid  I  th'  inspiring  cup  ; 
Grew  poor  and  peevish  as  her  powers  decay'd. 
And  propp'd  the  tottering  frame  -nith  stronger  idd. 
Then  died !  I  saw  our  careful  swains  convey. 
From  this  our  changeful  world,  the  Matron's  clay. 
Who  to  this  world,  at  least,  with  equal  care, 
Brought  them  its  changes,  good  and  ill  to  share. 

Now  to  his  grave  was  Boger  Cuff  conrey*dj 
And  strong  resentment's  lingering  spirit  laid. 
Shipwreck'd  in  youth,  he  home  retum'd,  and  found 
His  brethren  three— «nd  thrice  they  wish'd  him 

drown'd. 
**  1b  this  a  landsman's  love  ?  Be  certain  then, 
«  We  part  for  ever  I  "—and  they  cried,  "  Amen ! " 

Bis  words  were  truth's: — Some  foriy  summers 
fled, 
Hii  brethren  died ;  his  kin  supposed  him  dead : 
Three  nephews  these,  one  sprightly  niece,  and  one. 
Less  near  in  blood — they  call'd  him  gurh  John  ; 
He  work'd  in  woods  apart  from  all  his  kind. 
Fierce  were  his  looks  and  moody  was  his  mind. 

For  home  the  sailor  now  began  to  sigh  : — 
**  The  dogs  are  dead,  and  I'll  return  and  die ; 
"  When  all  I  have,  my  gains,  in  years  of  care, 
"  The  younger  Cufik  vdth  kinder  souls  shall  share — 
*'  Tet  hold !  I  'm  rich ;— with  one  consent  they  '11  say, 
«<  <  You  're  welcome.  Uncle,  as  the  flowers  in  May. 
**  No ;  I  'U  disguise  me,  be  in  tatters  dress'd, 
*'  And  best  befriend  the  lads  who  treat  me  best." 

Now  all  his  kindred, — neither  rich  nor  poor, — 
Kept  the  wolf  want  some  distance  from  the  door. 

la  piteous  plight  he  knock'd  at  George's  gate, 
And  begg'd  for  aid,  as  he  described  his  state : — 
But  stem  was  George ; — ^*'  Let  them  who  had  thee 

strong, 
*'  Help  thee  to  drag  thy  weaken'd  frame  along ; 
"  To  us  a  stranger,  while  your  limbs  would  move, 
**  From  us  depart,  and  try  a  stranger's  love : — 
'*  Ha  I  dost  thou  murmur  ?" — for,  in  Roger's  throat, 
Was  '*  Bascal !  "  rising  with  disdainful  note. 

To  pious  James  he  then  his  prayer  address'd ; — 
"Good-lack,"  quoth  James,  **thy  sorrows  pieroe 

my  breast; 
*'  And,  had  I  wealth,  as  have  my  brethren  twain, 
"  One  board  should  feed  us  and  one  roof  contain : 
"  But  plead  I  will  thy  cause,  and  I  will  pray : 
**  And  so  fiurewell  1  Heaven  help  thee  on  thy  way  1" 

"  Scoundrel !"  said  Roger  (but  apart)  ; — and  told 
His  case  to  Peter ; — Peter  too  was  cold ; — 
*'  The  rates  are  high ;  we  have  a-many  poor ; 
*<  But  I  will  think,"— he  said,  and  shut  the  door. 

Then  the  gay  niece  the  seeming  pauper  press'd ; — 
*'  Turn,  Nancy,  turn,  and  view  this  form  distress'd : 
**  Akin  to  thine  is  this  declining  fHme, 
**  And  this  poor  beggar  claims  an  Uncle's  name." 

**  Avaunt !  begone ! "  the  courteous  maiden  said, 
"  Thou  vile  impostor !  Uncle  Roger^s  dead : 
"  I  hate  thee,  beast ;  thy  look  my  spirit  shocks ; 
"Oh!  that  I  saw  thee  starving  in  the  stocks!" 

"  My  gentle  niece  ! "  he  said — and  sought  the 
wood. — 
"  I  hunger,  fellow ;  prithee,  give  me  food !  " 
I      '<  Give !  am  I  rich  ?  This  hatchet  take,  and  try 
I  "  Thy  proper  strength,  nor  give  those  limbs  the  lie ; 
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*'  Work,  feed  thyself,  to  thine  own  powers  appeal, 
*'  Nor  whine  out  woes,  thine  own  right-hand  can 

heal; 
"  And  while  that  hand  is  thine  and  thine  a  leg, 
'*  Soom  of  the  proud  or  of  the  base  to  beg." 

"  Come,  sirrZy  John^  thy  wealthy  kinsman  Tiew," 
Old  Roger  said ; — "  thy  words  are  brave  and  true ; 
*'  Come,  live  with  me :  we  'U  vex  those  scoundrel- 
boys, 
"  And  that  prim  shrew  shall,  envying,  hear  our 

joys.— 
*'  Tobacco's  glorious  fume  all  day  we  '11  share, 
"  With  beef  and  brandy  kiU  all  kinds  of  care ; 
"  We  '11  beer  and  biscuit  on  our  table  heap, 
"  And  rail  at  rascals,  till  we  fall  asleep." 

Such  was  their  life ;  but  when  the  woodman  died, 
His  grieving  kin  for  Roger's  smiles  applied — 
In  vain ;  he  shut,  with  stem  rebuke,  the  door. 
And  dying,  built  a  refuge  for  the  poor, 
With  this  restriction,  That  no  Ct{^  should  share  ' 
One  meal,  or  shelter  for  one  moment  there. 

My  Record  ends : — But  hark  I  e'en  now  I  hear 
The  bell  of  death,  and  know  not  whose  to  fear  :'* 
Our  farmers  all,  and  all  our  hinds  were  well ; 
In  no  man's  cottage  danger  seem'd  to  dwell : — 
Tet  death  of  man  proclaim  these  heavy  chimes. 
For  thrice  they  sound,  with  pausing  space,  three 

times. 
"  Go ;  of  my  Sexton  seek.  Whose  days  are  sped  ? — 
«  What !  he,  himself !— and  is  old  IHhiU  dead  ?" 
His  eightieth  year  he  reach'd,  still  undecay'd, 
And  rectors  five  to  one  close  vault  convey'd : — 
But  he  is  gone ;  his  care  and  skill  I  lose. 
And  gain  a  moumfhl  subject  for  my  Muse  : 
His  masters  lost,  he  'd  oft  in  tnm  deplore, 
And  kindly  add, — ^*^  Heaven  grant,  I  lose  no  more  1"^ 
Yet,  while  he  spake,  a  sly  and  pleasant  glance 
Appear'd  at  variance  with  his  complaisance : 
For,  as  he  told  their  fate  and  varying  worth, 
He  archly  look*d, — ^**  I  yet  may  bear  thee  forth. 
"  When  first  "—(he  so  began)—''  my  trade  I  pUe| 
*'  Good  master  AddU  was  the  parish-guide ; 
"  His  clerk  and  sexton,  I  beheld  with  fear, 
"  His  stride  migestic,  and  his  frown  severe  ; 
'*  A  noble  pillar  of  the  church  he  stood, 
"  Adom'd  with  college-gown  and  parish  hood 
'*  Then  as  he  paced  the  hallow'd  aisles  about, 
"  He  fiU'd  the  seven-fold  surplice  fairly  out ! 
'*  But  in  his  pulpit  wearied  down  with  prayer, 
**  He  sat  and  seem'd  as  in  his  study's  chair ; 
*'  For  while  the  anthem  swell'd,  and  when  it  ceased, 
"  Th'   expecting  people  view'd  their  slumbering 

priest: 
"  Who,  doxing,  died.— Our  Parson  PeeU  was  next ; 
"  *  I  will  not  spare  you,'  was  his  favourite  text ; 
*'  Nor  did  he  spare,  but  raised  them  many  a  pound ; 
*'  E'en  me  he  mulct  for  my  poor  rood  of  ground ; 
"  Tet  cared  he  nought,  but  with  a  gibing  speech, 
"*What  should  I  do,'  quoth  he,  'but  what  I 

preach?' 


1*  [**  As  if  an  angel  noke, 
I  feel  the  aolemn  sound.    If  htuMaHofu, 
It  is  the  knell  of  my  departed  houn.*^YouKO.] 


*0  [Dr.  Grandspear  Is  a  roogfa  outline  of  Dr.  Bacon, 
poet'i  ptedeeeswr  at  Muston.] 
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"  His  piercing  jokes  (and  he  'd  a  plenteous  store) 
*'  Were  daily  ofier'd  both  to  rich  and  poor ; 
*'  His  scorn,  his  love,  in  playfhl  words  he  spoke  *, 
*^  His  pity,  praise,  and  promise,  were  a  joke: 
«(  But  though  so  young  and  blest  with  spirits  high, 
'*  He  died  as  grave  as  any  judge  could  die : 
'*  The  strong  attack  subdued  bis  lively  powers, — 
"  His  was  the  grave,  and  Doctor  Grandipear  ours.** 
**  Then  were  there  golden  times  the  village  round; 
'*  In  his  abundance  aU  appear'd  t'  abound ; 
'*  Liberal  and  rich,  a  plenteous  board  he  spread, 
**  E'en  cool  Dissenters  at  his  table  fed ; 
**  Who  wish'd  and  hoped, — and  thought  a  man  so 

kind 
'*  A  way  to  Heaven,though  not  their  own,might  find. 
**  To  them,  to  all,  he  was  polite  and  free, 
'*  Kind  to  the  poor,  and,  ah  1  most  kind  to  me ! 
*'  '  RalpK  would  he  say,  '  Ralph  DibbUy  thou  art 

old; 
" '  That  doublet  fit,  't  will  keep  thee  from  the  cold : 
*' '  How  does  my  sexton  ? — What  t  the  times  are 

hard; 
"  *  Drive  that  stout  pig,  and  pen  him  in  thy  yard.' 
*'  But  most,  his  rev'rence  loved  a  mirthful  jest  ^-> 
**  *  Thy  coat  is  thin ;   why,  man,  thou  'rt  barely 

dress'd; 
*^ '  It 's  worn  to  th'  thread :  but  I  have  nappy  beer ; 
**  *  Clap  that  within,  and  see  how  they  wUl  wear  t  * 
"  Gay  days  were  these ;  but  they  were  quickly 
past: 
**  When  first  he  came,  we  found  he  cou'dn't  last : 
"  A  whoreson  cough  (and  at  the  fall  of  leaf) 
^^pset  him  quite ; — ^but  what 's  the  gain  of  grief? 

"  Then  came  the  Author-Rector  :**  his  del^ht 
"  Was  all  in  books ;  to  read  them  or  to  write : 
"  Women  and  men  he  strove  alike  to  shun, 
*'  And   hurried   homeward  when  his   ta^  were 

done; 
"  Courteous  enough,  but  careless  what  he  said, 
''  For  points  of  learning  he  reserved  his  head ; 
"  And  when  addressing  either  poor  or  rich, 
''He  knew  no  better  than  his  cassock  which : 
''  He,  like  an  osier,  was  of  pliant  kind, 
*'  Erect  by  nature,  but  to  bend  inclincNl ; 
"  Not  like  a  creeper  falling  to  the  ground, 
"  Or  meanly  catching  on  the  neighbours  round  :— 
«  Careless  was  he  of  surplice,  hood,  and  band,** — 
''  And  kindly  took  them  as  they  came  to  hand, 
''  Nor,  like  the  doctor,  wore  a  world  of  hat, 
■"■^Tif  he  sought  for  dignity  in  that : 
"  He  talk'd,  he  gave,  but  not  with  cautious  rules ; 
"  Nor  tum'd  from  gipsies,  vagabonds,  or  fools ; 
'*  It  was  his  nature,  but  they  thought  it  whim, 
"  And  so  our  beaux  and  beauties  tum'd  from  him. 
"Of  questions,  much  he   wrote,  profound    and 

dark,— 
''  How  spake  the  serpent,  and  where  stopp'd  the  ark; 
'*  From  what  £ur  land  the  queen  of  Sheba  came  ; 
*'  Who  Salem's  Priest,  and  what  his  father's  name ; 
*'  He  made  the  Song  of  Songs  its  mysteries  yield, 
"  And  Revelations,  to  the  world,  reveal'd. 


*>  [The  Authoiwaector  Is,  at  all  points,  the  aimlUtada 
of  Mr.  Orabbe  himself,  exo^  In  the  snl^ect  of  his  loeabn^ 
tkma.] 


«  [See  ojitr,  p.  4S.3 
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"  He  tleeps  i'  the  aisle, — but  not  a  itone  recordi 
*'  Hia  name  or  fame,  hii  aotiona  or  his  wordi : 
'*  And  truth,  your  reverence,  when  I  look  around, 
**  And  mark  the  tombt  in  our  sepulchral  ground 
*'  (Though  dare  I  not  of  one  man's  hope  to  doubt), 
'*  I  'd  Join  the  party  who  repose  without. 

^  Next  came  a  Youth  from  Cambridge,  and  in  truth 
'*  He  was  a  sober  and  a  comely  youth ; 
^  He  bluah'd  in  meekness  as  a  modest  man, 
'*  And  gain'd  attention  ere  his  task  began ; 
**  When  preaching,  seldom  ventured  on  reproof, 
**  But  touch'd  his  neighbours  tenderly  enough. 
**  Him,  in  his  youth,  a  clamorous  sect  assail'd, 
**  Advised  and  censured,  flatter'd, — and  prevailed. — 
**  Then  did  he  much  his  sober  hearers  vex, 
**  Confound  the  simple,  and  the  sad  perplex ; 
'*  To  a  new  style  his  reverence  rashly  took ; 
'*  Loud  grewhis  voice,  to  threatening  swell'd  his  look ; 
'*  Above,  below,  on  either  side  he  gased, 
**  Amazing  all,  and  most  himself  amazed : 
**  No  more  he  read  his  preachments  pure  and  plain, 
*'  But  launch'd  outright,  and  rose  and  sank  again : 
*'  At  times  he  smiled  in  scorn,  at  times  he  wept, 
"  And  such  sad  coil  with  words  of  vengeance  kept, 
**  That  our  blest  sleepers  started  as  they  slept. 

"  *  Conviction  comes  like  lightning,*  he  would  cry; 
^  *  In  vain  you  seek  it,  and  in  vain  you  fly ; 
"  *  T  is  like  the  rushing  of  the  mighty  wind, 
**  *  Unseen  its  progress,  but  its  power  you  And ; 
'*  *■  It  strikes  the  child  ere  yet  its  reason  wakes ; 
*'  *  His  reason  fled,  the  ancient  sire  it  shakes ; 
^  *  The  proud,  leam*d  man,  and  him  who  loves  to 

know 
** '  How  and  from  whence  these  gusts  of  grace  will 

blow, 
**  *■  It  shuns, — ^but  sinners  in  their  way  impedes, 
** '  And  sots  and  harlots  visits  in  their  deeds : 
"  '  Of  fisith  and  penance  it  supplies  the  place ; 
"  *  Assures  the  vilest  that  they  live  by  grace, 
**  *  And, without  running,  makes  them  win  the  race.* 

^  Such  was  the   doctrine  our  young  prophet 
taught; 
**  And  here  conviction,  there  confUsion  wrought ; 


»  ^  Like  leaves  on  tfees  the  nee  of  msn  !•  found, 

New  green  In  youth,  now  withering  on  the  groond,**  kc, 
Porz't  Horner.'^ 

••  (»  On  the  whole,  the  Pkridi  Regirter  deterrea  very  vu- 
poke  commendation,  m  well  for  the  flow  of  vene  and  for  the 
luttimge,  which  ii  manly  and  fNmerAil,  equally  remote  flt>m 
vktote  ornament  and  the  atill  more  disgusting  cant  of  idiot 
ahapUdty,  as  (br  the  steriing  poetry,  and  original  powers  of 
thoaght,  of  which  it  oontnina  unqoeationable  prooft.  One 
fvoufk  we  add  with  pleaaure.  as  pruphetlc  of  a  still  higher 
deg^M  of  csecllenee  which  the  author  may  hereafter  attain : 
hit  later  produetiona  are.  in  every  respect,  better  and  more 
perftve  ikan  thoae  by  which  he  first  became  known  aa  a 
poet.**— lbnt%  Bmfitw,  1807. 

**Tlie  dmneteriatic  of  Crabbe  is  force,  and  truth  of  deacrip- 
tioa,  joined  for  the  moat  part  to  great  aelectiou  and  condenaa- 
Iton  of  evprearion  ;  that  kind  of  strength  and  originality  which 
WW  meet  with  In  0»wner.  and  that  sort  of  diction  and  venifl- 
I  which  we  admire  in  Goldsmith.    If  he  can  be  said  to 


haee  imkaled  the  manner  of  any  author,  it  is  Ooldamith ;  and 
fH  hie  geaenl  tiain  of  thinking,  and  hia  views  of  aociety,  are 
ady  opposite,  that,  when  *The  Village'  waa  lint 
I,  R  wae  oommonly  oonaidered  as  an  antidote,  or 
■Vjto  the  more  eaptivating  renreaentatlona  of  the  *  De- 
1  Vaisfe.  Compiired  with  this  celebrated  author,  he 
will  be  Ibnnd  to  have  more  vigour  and  leas  delicacy ;  and, 
vkiW  he  mam,  be  Mlmitted  to  be  InCerior  in  the  fine  fbiish 


'  '*  When  his  thin  cheek  awumed  a  deadly  hue, 

I  *'  And  all  the  rose  to  one  small  spot  withdrew, 
*'  They  call*d  it  hectic ;  'twas  a  fiery  flush, 
"  More  flix'd  and  deeper  than  the  maiden  bluah  ; 
*<  His  paler  Ups  the  pearly  teeth  disclosed, 

I  "  And  lab'ring  lungs  the  lenth*ning  speech  opposed. 

I  ''No  more  his  span-girth  shanks  and  quivering  thighs 

I  '*  Upheld  a  body  of  the  smaller  size ; 

I  **  But  down  he  sank  upon  his  dying  bed^ 

i  ''  And  gloomy  crotchets  flll'd  his  wandering  head. — 

I      '*  *■  Spite  of  my  faith,  all-saving  faith,'  he  cried, 

I  '* '  I  fear  of  worldly  works  the  wicked  pride ; 

I  *'  *  Poor  as  I  am,  degraded,  abject,  blind, 

I  **  'The  good  I've  wrought  still  rankles  in  my  mind; 
"  *  My  alms-deeds  all,  and  every  deed  I  've  done ; 

'  ** '  My  moral-rags  defile  me  every  one ; 

I  *'  It  should  not  be : — what  say*st  thou !  tell  me, 

I  Ralph.' 

I  "  Quoth  I,  *  Your  reverence,  I  believe,  you  're  safe ; 

I  "  *  Your  faith  *s  your  prop,  nor  have  you  paas*d 

I  such  time 

"  *  In  life's  good-works  as  swell  them  to  a  crime. 
"  *  If  I  of  pardon  for  my  sins  were  stire, 
'* '  About  my  goodness  I  would  rest  secure.' 

"  Such  was  his  end ;  and  mine  approaches  £ut ; 
"  I  *ve  seen  my  best  of  preachers, — and  my  last." — 

He  bow'd,  and  archly  smiled  at  what  he  said, 
CivU  but  sly  :— '«  And  is  old  Dibble  dead  ?" 

Yes ;  he  is  gone  :  and  we  are  going  all ; 
Like  flowers  we  wither,  and  like  leaves  we  fall  ;*'^- 
Here,  with  an  infant,  joyful  sponsors  come. 
Then  bear  the  new-made  Christian  to  its  home : 
A  few  short  years  and  we  behold  him  stand 
To  ask  a  blessing,  with  his  bride  in  hand : 
A  few,  still  seeming  shorter,  and  we  hear 
His  widow  weeping  at  her  husband's  bier : — 
Thus,  as  the  months  succeed,  shall  infants  take 
Their  names ;  thus  parents  shall  the  child  forsake ; 
Thus  brides  again  and  bridegrooms  blithe  shall 

kneel. 
By  love  or  law  compeU'd  their  vows  to  seal. 
Ere  I  again,  or  one  like  me,  explore 
These  simple  Annals  of  the  Yillaob  Poob. 


and  uniform  beauty  of  hia  compoaltion,  we  cannot  help  con- 
sidering him  as  superior  both  In  the  variety  and  the  truth  of 
his  pictures.  Instead  of  that  nnifbrm  tint  of  pensive  tender- 
ness which  ov#m>reads  the  whole  poetry  of  GoMsmith,  we 
find  in  Mr.  Oabbe  many  gleams  of  gaiety  and  humour. 
Though  his  habitual  views  of  life  are  more  gloomy  than  those 
of  his  rival,  his  poetical  temperament  seems  more  cheerftil ; 
and  when  the  occasions  of  sorrow  and  rebuke  are  gone  by.  he 
can  collect  himaelf  for  sarcastic  pleasantriee,  or  unbend  in 
innocent  playfhlneas.  • .  .We  part  tnm.  him  with  regret ;  but 
we  hope  to  meet  him  again.  If  his  muse,  to  be  sure,  is  pro- 
liSe  only  once  in  twen^-two  yeara,  we  can  scarcely  expect  to 
live  long  enough  to  poM  our  judgment  on  his  progeny ;  but 
we  trust  that  a  larger  portion  of  public  fkvour  than  has 
hitherio  been  dealt  to  him,  will  encourage  him  to  greater 
efforts ;  and  that  he  will  soon  appear  again  among  the  worthy 
sopporiers  of  the  oM  poetical  eatabUshmentJ'— Jirrmiv, 
1807. 

**  There  be,  who  say,  In  these  enllghten'd  days. 
That  splendfci  lies  are  all  the  Pbet'a  praise ; 
That  strain'd  Invention,  ever  on  the  wing, 
Alone  impeb  the  modern  bard  to  alnff : 
•Tis  true,  that  all  who  rhyme— nay,  all  who  write. 
Shrink  from  that  fatal  word  to  genius— trite ; 
Yet  Truth  sometimes  will  lend  her  noblest  Hies, 
And  decorate  the  verse  herself  inspires : 
This  fk^  in  Virtue's  name,  let  Cxabbv  attest ; 
Though  Nature's  sternest  painter,  yet  the  best.** 

Btbow,  laos.j 
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OmnU  habeo,  nee  quicqaam  habeo ;  _,,.,. 

Qoidquid  dieont,  laudo ;  id  namm  d  negant,  laudo  Id 

quoqae: 
Ne^  qais,  nego :  ait,  mio : 
Poatiemd  impeiaVi  «gom«t  mM 
Omnia aaentari.  ^  .    «       .• 

T  ia  an  old  maxim  in  the  schools. 
That  tlattery  is  Um  food  of  fools; 
Yet  now  and  then  your  men  of  wit 
Will  condescend  to  taste  a  bit.— Swirr. 


The  Snlgeet— F^yvexty  and  Canning  described-MThen  united, 
a  jairing  Couple— Mutual  Reproof— the  Wife  consoled  by  a 
Dieam— Birth  of  a  Daughter- Description  and  Piredletlon 
of  Bavy— How  to  be  rendered  ineffectual,  explained  in  a 
Vision—Simnlation  foretells  the  fliture  Success  andTriumphs 
of  Flattery— Her  Power  over  various  Charaeten  and  Dif- 
ferent Minds ;  over  certain  Classes  of  Men ;  over  Envy 
himself— Her  soocessftil  Art  of  softening  the  Evils  of  Life ; 
of  changing  Charaeten ;  of  meliorating  Phxpeots,  and  affix- 
ing Value  to  Possessions,  Pictures,  &c— Conclusion. 

MoBK  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  could  sing 
The  passions  idl,  their  bearings  and  their  ties ; 
Who  could  in  view  those  shadowy  heings  bring, 
And  with  bold  hand  remove  each  dark  disgoise, 
Wherein  love,  hatred,  scorn,  or  anger  lies  : 
Guide  him  to  Fairy-land,  who  now  intends 
That  way  his  flight ;  assist  him  as  he  flies, 
To  mark  those  passions,  Virtue's  foes  and  friends. 
By  whom  when  led  she  droops,  when  leading  she 
ascends. 


1  [See  mti,  p.  100.] 

S  l^M  I  *^  every  thing,  though  nothing ;  nouglit  possess. 
Yet  nought  I  ever  want— 
Whate'er  they  my,  I  praise  it ;  if  again 
They  contradict,  I  praise  that  too:  does  any 
Deny  ?  I  too  deny :  Affirm  ?  I  too. 
And,  in  a  word,  I  "ve  brought  myself 
To  say.  unsay,  swear,  and  forswear,  at  pleasure.'* 

^  CoLMAif.] 

s  [Original  MS.  :— 

Muse  of  my  Spenser,  who  so  well  eonld  sing 
The  Psaions,  and  the  soniees  whence  thev  spring ; 
Who  tani^  the  birth,  the  bearings,  and  the  ties. 
The  Strong  connections,  nioe  dependende^ 


Yes  I  they  appear,  I  see  the  fairy  train  I 
And  who  that  modest  nymph  of  meek  address  ? 
Not  Vanity,  though  loved  by  all  the  vain ; 
Not  Hope,  though  promising  to  all  success ; 
Not  Mirth,  nor  Joy,  though  foe  to  all  distress ; 
Thee,  sprightly  syren,  from  this  train  I  choose. 
Thy  birith  relate,  thy  soothing  arts  confess ; 
'T  is  not  in  thy  mild  nature  to  refuse. 
When  poets  ask  thine  aid,  so  oft  their  meed  and 


In  Fairy-land,  on  wide  and  cheerless  plain. 
Dwelt,  in  the  house  of  Care,  a  sturdy  swain ; 
A  hireling  he,  who,  when  he  till'd  the  soil, 
Look*d  to  the  pittance  that  repaid  his  toil. 
And  to  a  master  left  the  mingled  joy 
And  anxious  care  that  foUow'd  his  employ. 
Sullen  and  patient  he  at  once  appeared, 
As  one  who  murmur'd,  yet  as  one  who  fear'd ; 
Th'  attire  was  coarse  that  clothed  his  sinewy  frame. 
Rude  his  address,  and  Poverty  his  name. 

In  that  same  plain  a  njrmph,  of  curious  taste, 
A  cottage  (planned,  with  all  her  skill)  had  placed ; 
Strange  the  materials,  and  for  what  designed 
The  various  parts,  no  simple  man  might  find ; 
What  seem*d  the  door,  each  entering  guest  with- 
stood. 
What  seem*d  a  window  was  but  painted  wood ; 
But  by  a  secret  spring  the  wall  would  move. 
And  daylight  drop  through  glassy  door  above : 
'T  was  all  her  pride,  new  traps  for  praise  to  lay, 
And  all  her  wisdom  was  to  hide  her  way ; 
In  small  attempts  incessant  were  her  pains, 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  siNr-ains.^ 


Of  tliese  the  Foes  of  Virtue  and  the  Friends, 

With  whom  she  rises  and  with  whom  descend 

A  Syren's  birth,  a  Syren's  power  I  tnuae, 

Aid  me,  oh  t  Herald  of  the  Fairy-race ; 

Say  whence  she  spraus,  to  what  strance  fortune  bosn. 

And  why  we  love  and  hate,  deidre  and  scorn.] 

I  [Original  MS.  .— 
From  whom  she  sprang,  not  one  around  her  knew. 
Nor  why  she  came,  nor  what  she  had  in  view ; 
Labour  she  loved  not,  had  no  wealth  in  store. 
Pursued  no  calling,  yet  was  never  poor ; 
A  tliousand  gifts  her  various  arts  repaid. 
And  bounteous  fairies  blest  the  thriving  maid  ; 
For  she  had  secret  means  of  easy  gains. 
And  Cunning  was  her  name  among  the  swalna.] 
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Kow,  whether  faie  decreed  this  pair  should  wed, 
And  blindly  drove  them  to  the  marriage  bed ; 
Or  whether  love  in  some  soft  hour  inclined 
The  damsel's  heart,  and  won  her  to  be  kind. 
Is  yet  unsung :  they  were  an  ill-match*d  pair, 
But  both  disposed  to  wed — and  wed  they  were. 

Yet,  though  united  in  their  fortune,  still 
Their  ways  were  diverse  *,  varying  was  their  will ; 
It  or  long  the  maid  had  bless'd  the  simple  man, 
Before  dissensions  rose,  and  she  began : — 

**  Wretch  that  I  am  I  since  to  thy  fortune  bound, 
*'  What  pUn,  what  project,  with  success  is  crown*d  ? 
**  I,  who  a  thousand  secret  arts  possess, 
**  Who  every  rank  approach  with  right  address  *, 
**  Who  've  loosed  a  guinea  from  a  miser's  chest, 
"  And  worm'd  his  secret  from  a  traitor's  breast ; 
"  Thence   gifts  and  gains  collecting,   great  and 


'*  Have  brought  to  thee,  and  thou  consum'st  them 

all; 
"  For  want  like  thine — a  bog  without  a  base — 
**  Ingulfs  all  gains  I  gather  for  the  place  ; 
*'  Feeding,  unfili'd  ;  destroying,  undestroy'd ; 
**  It  craves  for  ever,  and  is  ever  void : — 
**  Wretch  that  I  am !  what  misery  have  I  found, 
'*  Since  my  sure  craft  was  to  thy  calling  bound  !" 

**  Oh !  vaunt  of  worthless  art,"  the  swain  replied, 
Scowling  contempt,  "  how  pitiful  this  pride ! 
**  What  are  these  specious  gifts,  these  paltry  gains, 
**  But  base  rewards  for  ignominious  pains  ? 
''  With  aU  thy  tricking,  still  for  bread  we  strive, 
«< Thine  is,  proud  wretch!  the  care  that  cannot 

thrive; 
'*  By  aU  thy  boasted  skiU  and  baffled  hooks, 
**Thou  gain'st  no  more  than  students  by  their 

books. 
**  No  more  than  I  for  my  poor  deeds  am  paid, 
**  Whom  none  can  blame,  will  help,  or  dare  upbraid. 

"  Call  this  our  need,  a  bog  that  all  devours, — 
**  Then  what  thy  petty  arts,  but  summer-flowers, 
**  Gaudy  and  mean,  and  serving  to  betray 
**  The  place  they  make  unprofitably  gay  ? 
**  Who  know  it  not,  some  useless  beauties  see, — 
^  But  ah !  to  prove  it  was  reserved  for  me." 

Unhappy  state !  that,  in  decay  of  love, 
Permits  harsh  truth  his  errors  to  disprove  ; 
While  he  remains,  to  wrangle  and  to  jar, 
Is  friendly  tournament,  not  fatal  war ; 
Love  in  Us  play  will  borrow  arms  of  hate, 
Anger  and  rage,  upbraiding  and  debate ; 
And  by  his  power  the  de^erate  weapons  thrown. 
Become  as  safe  and  pleasant  as  his  own ; 
Bat  left  by  him,  their  natures  they  assume, 
And  Cstal,  in  their  poisoning  force,  become. 

Time  fled,  and  now  the  swain  compell'd  to  see 
New  cause  for  feat^-**  Is  this  thy  thrift  ?'*  quoth  he. 
To  whom  the  wife  with  cheerful  voice  replied : — 
**  Thou  moody  man,  lay  all  thy  fears  aside ; 
**  I  'vft  teen  a  vision— they,  from  whom  I  came, 
**  A  daughter  promise,  promise  wealth  and  fame ; 
^  Bom  with  my  features,  with  my  arts,  yet  she 
^  Shall  patient,  pliant,  persevering  be, 
**  And  fai  thy  better  ways  resemble  thee. 


"'  The  fairies  round  shall  at  her  birth  attend, 
"  The  friend  of  aU  in  aU  shaU  find  a  friend, 
*'  And  save  that  one  sad  star  that  hour  must  gleam 
"  On  our  fair  child,  how  glorious  were  my  dream !" 

This  heard  the  hufband,  and,  in  surly  sniile, 
Aim'd  at  contempt,  but  yet  he  hoped  the  while : 
For  as,  when  sinking,  wretched  men  are  found 
To  catch  at  rushes  rather  than  be  drown'd ; 
So  on  a  dream  our  peasant  placed  his  hope, 
And  found  that  rush  as  valid  as  a  rope. 

Swift  fled  the  days,  for  now  in  hope  they  fled, 
When  a  fair  daughter  bless'd  the  nuptial  bed ; 
Her  infant-face  Uie  mother's  pains  beguiled. 
She  look'd  so  pleasing  and  so  softly  smiled ; 
Those  smiles,  those  looks,  with  sweet  sensations 

moved 
The  gaaer's  soul,  and  as  he  look'd  he  loved. 

And  now  the  furies  came  with  gifts,  to  grace 
So  mild  a  nature,  and  so  fair  a  face. 

They  gave,  with  beauty,  that  bewitching  art. 
That  holds  in  easy  chains  the  human  heart ; 
They  gave  her  sldll  to  win  the  stubborn  mind. 
To  mi3ce  the  suffering  to  their  sorrows  blind. 
To  bring  on  pensive  looks  the  pleasing  smUe, 
And  Care's  stem  brow  of  every  frown  beguile. 

These  magic  favours  graced  the  infant-maid. 
Whose  more  enlivening  smile  the  charming  gifts 
repaid. 

Now  Fortune  changed,  who,  were  she  constant 
long. 
Would  leave  us  few  adventures  for  our  song. 

A  wicked  elfin  roved  this  land  around. 
Whose  joy^  proceeded  from  the  griefii  he  found ; 
Envy  his  name  : — his  fascinating  eye 
From  the  light  bosom  drew  the  sudden  sigh ; 
Unsocial  he,  but  with  malignant  mind, 
Ue  dwelt  with  man,  that  he  might  curse  man- 

kind; 
Like  the  first  foe,  he  sought  th'  abode  of  Joy, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  eager  to  destroy ; 
Round  blooming  beauty,  like  the  wasp,  he  flew, 
Soil'd  the  fresh  sweet,  and  changed  the  rosy  hue ; 
The  wise,  the  good,  with  anxious  heart  he  saw. 
And  here  a  fa£Ung  found,  and  there  a  flaw ; 
Discord  in  families  't  was  his  to  move. 
Distrust  in  friendship,  jealousy  in  love ; 
He  told  the  poor,  what  joys  the  great  possessed; 
The  great,  what  calm  content  the  cottage  bless'd : 
To  part  the  learned  and  the  rich  he  tried. 
Till  their  slow  friendship  perish'd  in  their  pride. 
Such  was  the  fiend,  and  so  secure  of  prey. 
That  only  Misery  pass'd  unstung  away. 

Soon  as  he  heard  the  fSdry-babe  was  bom, 
Scornful  he  smiled,  but  felt  no  more  than  scom : 
For  why,  when  Fortune  placed  her  state  so  low. 
In  useless  spite  his  lofty  malice  show  ? 
Why,  in  a  mischief  of  the  meaner  kind. 
Exhaust  the  vigour  of  a  ranc'rous  mind ; 
But,  soon  as  Fame  the  fairy-gifts  proclaim'd. 
Quick-rising  wrath  his  ready  soul  inflamed 
To  swear,  by  vows  that  e'en  the  wicked  tie. 
The  nymph  should  weep  her  varied  destiny ; 
That  every  gift,  that  now  appear'd  to  shine 
In  her  fair  fiice,  and  make  her  smiles  divine. 
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Should  all  the  poifon  of  hit  magic  prove, 
Axid  they  thould  scorn  her,  whom  ihe  loaght  for 
love. 

His  spell  prepared,  in  form  an  ancient  dame, 
A  fiend  in  spirit,  to  the  cot  he  came ; 
There  gain'd  admittance,  and  the  infant  presa'd 
(Muttering  his  wicked  magic)  to  his  breast ; 
And  thus  he  said : — **  Of  all  the  powers  who  wait 
"  On  Jove's  decrees,  and  do  the  work  of  fate, 
*'  Was  I,  alone,  despised  or  worthless,  found, 
"  Weak  to  protect,  or  impotent  to  wound  ? 
<*  See  then  thy  foe,  regret  the  friendship  lost, 
*'  And  learn  my  skill,  but  learn  it  at  your  cost 

**  Know,  then,  O  child  1  devote  to  fates  severe, 
"  The  good  shall  hate  thy  name,  the  wise  shall 

fear; 
**  Wit  shall  deride,  and  no  protecting  fnend 
**  Thy  shame  shall  cover,  or  thy  name  defend. 
"  Thy  gentle  sex,  who,  more  than  ours,  should  spare 
«  A  humble  foe,  will  greater  scorn  declare ; 
**  The  base  alone  thy  advocates  shall  be, 
**  Or  boast  alliance  with  a  wretch  like  thee." 

He  spake,  and  vanish'd,  other  prey  to  find, 
And  waste  in  slow  disease  the  conquered  mind. 

Awed  by  the  elfin's  threats,  and  fiU'd  with  dread 
The  parents  wept,  and  sought  their  infant's  bed : 
Despair  alone  the  father's  soul  possess'd ; 
But  hope  rose  gently  in  the  mother's  breast ; 
For  well  she  knew  that  neither  grief  nor  Joy 
Pain'd  without  hope,  or  pleased  without  alloy ; 
And  while  these  hopes  and  fears  her  heart  divide, 
A  cheerful  vision  bade  the  fears  subside. 

She  saw  descending  to  the  world  below 
An  ancient  form,  with  solemn  pace  and  slow. 
'*  Daughter,  no  more  be  sad  "  (the  phantom  cried), 
**  Success  is  seldom  to  the  wise  denied ; 
"  In  idle  wishes  fools  supinely  stay, 
*'  Be  there  a  will,  and  wisdom  finds  a  way : 
<*  Why  art  thou  grieved  ?  Be  rather  glad,  that  he 
**  Who  hates  the  happy,  alms  his  darU  at  thee, 
«  But  aims  in  vain ;  thy  favour'd  daughter  lies 
"  Serenely  blest,  and  shall  to  Joy  arise. 
**  For,  grant  that  curses  on  her  name  shall  wait, 
<*  (So  Envy  wills,  and  such  the  voice  of  Fate,) 
*'  Yet  if  that  name  be  prudently  suppress'd, 
**  She  shall  be  courted,  favour'd,  and  caress'd. 

**  For  what  are  names  ?  and  where  agree  man- 
kind, 
**  In  tho^e  to  persons  or  to  acts  asslgn'd  ? 
"  Brave,  leam'd,  or  wise,  if  some  their  favourites 

call, 
<*  Have  they  the  titles  or  the  praise  firom  all  ? 
*'  Not  so,  but  others  will  the  brave  disdain 
'*  As  rash,  and  deem  the  sons  of  wisdom  vain ; 
*'  The  self-same  mind  shall  scorn  or  kindness  move, 
'*  And  the  same  deed  attract  contempt  and  love. 

**  So  all  the  powers  who  move  the  human  soul, 
'*  With  all  the  passions  who  the  will  control, 
"  Have  various  names— One  glv'n  by  Truth  Divine, 
"  (As  SimulatioH  thus  was  fixed  for  mine,) 
<*  The  rest  by  man,  who  now,  as  wisdom's  prise 
**  My  secret  counsels,  now  as  art  despise ; 
"  One  hour,  as  Just,  those  counsels  they  embrace, 
*'  And  spurn,  the  next,  as  pitifbl  and  base. 


*  Thee,  too,  my  child,  those  foob  as  Cunning  fiy, 

*  Who  on  thy  counsel  and  thy  craft  rely ; 

'  That  worthy  craft  in  others  they  condemn, 

*  But 't  is  their  prudence,  while  conducting  them. 
"  Be  Flatteby,  then,  thy  happy  infant's  name, 

*  Let  Honour  scorn  her  and  let  Wit  defame ; 

*  Let  all  be  true  that  Envy  dooms,  yet  all, 

'  Not  on  herself,  but  on  her  name,  shall  fall ; 

*  While  she  thy  fortune  and  her  own  shall  raise, 

'  And  decent  Thtth  be  call'd,  and  loved  as,  modest 
Praite. 
'*  O  happy  child !  the  glorious  day  shall  shine, 
*■  When  every  ear  shall  to  thy  speech  incline, 

*  Thy  words  alluring  and  thy  voice  divine  : 

*  The  sullen  pedant  and  the  sprightly  wit^ 
^  To  hear  thy  soothing  eloquence  shall  sit ; 

*  And  both,  abjuring  Flattery,  will  agree 

•'■  That  Truth  inspires,  and  they  must  honour  thee. 
*''  Envy  himself  shall  to  thy  accents  bend, 

*  Force  a  faint  smile,  and  sullenly  attend, 

'  When  thou  shalt  call  him  Virtue*  9  jealous  friend^ 

*  Whose  bosom  glows  with  generous  rage  to  find 

'  How  fools  and  knaves  are  flatter'd  by  mankind. 

**  The  sage  retired,  who  spends  alone  his  days, 

^  And  files  th'  obstreperous  voice  of  public  praise ; 

*  The  vain,  the  vulgar  cry, — shall  gladly  meet, 
^  And  bid  thee  welcome  to  his  still  retreat ; 

'  Much  will  he  wonder,  how  thou  cam'st  to  find 

*  A  man  to  glory  dead,  to  peace  consign'd. 

^  O  Fame  I  he  'U  cry  (for  he  will  call  thee  Fame), 

*  From  thee  1  fly,  from  thee  conceal  my  name  ; 

^  But  thou  Shalt  say,  Though  Genius  takes  his 

flight, 
<  He  leaves  behind  a  glorious  train  of  light, 
^  And  hides  in  vain : — yet  prudent  he  that  flies 

*  The  flatterer's  art,  and  for  himself  is  wise. 

"  Yes,  happy  child !  I  mark  th*  approaching  day, 

*  When  warring  natures  will  confess  thy  sway ; 

*  When  thou  shale  Saturn's  golden  reign  restore, 
^  And  vice  and  folly  shall  be  known  no  more. 

'*  Pride  shall  not  then  in  human-kind  have  place, 

*  Changed  by  thy  skill,  to  Dignity  and  Grace  ; 

''  While   Shamey  who  now   betrays  the    inward 
sense 

*  Of  secret  ill,  shall  be  thy  Diffidence ; 

*  Avarice  shall  thenceforth  prudent  Forecawt  be, 

*  And  bloody  Vengeance^  Maynanimitjf ; 

*  The  lavish  tongue  shall  honest  truths  impart, 

*  The  Uvish  hand  shall  show  the  generous  heart, 

*  And  Indiecretion  be.  contempt  of  art ; 

*  FdUy  and  Vice  shall  then,  no  longer  known, 
'  Be,  this  as  Virtue,  that  as  Wiedom,  shown. 

*'  Then  shall  the  Robber,  as  the  Hero,  rise 

*  To  seise  the  good  that  churlish  law  denies; 

'  Throughout  the  world  shall  rove  the  generous 
band, 

*  And  deal  the  gifts  of  Heaven  from  hand  to  hand. 

*  In  thy  blest  days  no  tyrant  shall  be  seen, 

^  Thy  gracious  king  shall  rule  contented  men ; 

*  In  thy  blest  days  shall  not  a  rebel  be, 

*  But  patriots  all  and  well-approved  of  thee. 

"  Such  powers  are  thine,  that  man  by  thee  shall 
wrest 

*  The  gainful  secret  fVoro  the  cautious  breast ; 
'  Nor  then,  with  all  his  care,  the  good  retain, 

*■  But  jrield  to  thee  the  secret  and  the  gain. 

'  In  vain  shall  much  experience  guard  the  heart 

^  Against  the  charm  of  thy  prevUUng  art ; 
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t  Admitted  onoe,  eo  soothing  ii  thy  strain, 

*  It  oomes  the  sweeter,  when  it  comes  again ; 

*  And  when  confess'd  as  thine,  what  mind  so  strong 

*  Forbears  the  pleasure  it  indulged  so  long  ? 
"  Softener  of  every  ill  1  of  all  our  woes 

*  The  balmy  solace  1  iriend  of  fiercest  foes  ! 

*  Begin  thy  reign,  and  like  the  morning  rise  I 
'  Brhig  joy,  bring  beauty,  to  our  eager  eyes ; 

*  Break  on  the  drowsy  world  like  opening  day, 

*  While  grace  and  gladness  join  thy  flow*ry  way ; 

*  While  every  voice  is  praise,  while  every  heart  is 

gay. 
**  From  thee  all  prospects  shall  new  beauties  take, 

"T  is  thine  to  seek  them  and  't  is  thine  to  make ; 

'*  On  the  cold  fen  I  see  thee  turn  thine  eyes, 

^  Its  mists  recede,  its  chilling  vapour  flies ; 

^*  Th'  enraptured  lord  th'  improving  ground  sur- 
veys, 

*  And  for  his  Eden  asks  the  traveller's  praise, 

*  Which  yet,  unvieVd  of  thee,  a  bog  had  been, 

*  Where  spungy  rushes  hide  the  plashy  green. 
'*  I  see  thee  breathing  on  the  barren  moor, 

*  That  seems  to  bloom  although  so  bleak  before ; 
'*  There,  if  beneath  the  gorse  the  primrose  spring, 

*  Or  the  pied  daisy  smile  below  the  ling, 

^  They  shall  new  charms,  at  thy  command  disclose, 

*  And  none  shall  miss  the  myrtle  or  the  rote. 

*  The  wiry  moss,  that  whitens  aU  the  hill, 

'  Shall  Uve  a  beauty  by  thy  matchless  skill ; 

*  Ottle*  from  the  bog  shaU  yield  Arabian  bahn, 

*  And  the  grey  willow  wave  a  golden  palm. 
**  I  see  thee  smiling  in  the  pictured  room, 

*  Now  breathing  beauty,  now  reviving  bloom ; 

*  There,  each  immortal  name  't  is  thine  to  give, 

*  To  graceless  forms,  and  bid  the  lumber  live. 

*  Sbould'st  thou  coarse  boors  or  gloomy  martyrs 

see, 

*  Theee  shall  thy  Guides,  those  thy  Teniers  be ; 


•  (**  MfTka  gale,"  a  thrub  growing  in  boggy  and  fenny 

*  I*  Witii  many  ■■  tuiw  linoa  and  ingenioos  allnaiona,  thU 


^  There  shalt  thou  Baphaers  saints  and  angels 
trace, 

"  There  make  for  Bubens  and  for  Beynolds  place, 

*<  And  aU  the  pride  of  art  shaU  find,  in  her  dis- 
grace. 
**  Delight  of  either  sex !  thy  reign  commence  ; 

*'  With  balmy  sweetness  soothe  the  weary  sense, 

**  And  to  the  sickening  soul  thy  cheering  aid  dis- 
pense. 

«  Queen  of  the  mind  1  thy  golden  age  begin ; 

"  In  mortal  bosoms  varnish  shame  and  sin ; 

'<  Let  all  be  fair  without,  let  all  be  cahn  within." 

The  vision  fled,  the  happy  mother  rose, 
Kiss'd  the  fair  infant,  smiled  at  all  her  foes. 
And  FukTTERT  made  her  name : — ^her  reign  began : 
Uer  own  dear  sex  she  ruled,  then  vanqukh'd 

man: 
A  smiling  friend,  to  every  class  she  spoke. 
Assumed  their  manners,  and  their  habits  took  ; 
Her,  for  her  humble  mien,  the  modest  loved ; 
Her  cheerful  looks  the  light  and  gay  approved ; 
The  just  beheld  her,  firm ;  the  vaUant,  brave ; 
Her  mirth  the  free,  her  silence  pleased  the  grave ; 
Zeal  heard  her  voice,  and,  as  he  preach'd  aloud, 
Well  pleased  he  caught  her  whispers  frtnn  the 

crowd 
(Those  whispers,  soothing-sweet  to  every  ear. 
Which  some  refuse  to  pay,  but  none  to  hear)  : 
Shame  fled  her  presence ;  at  her  gentle  strain. 
Care  sofUy  smiled,  and  Guilt  forgot  iu  pain ; 
The  wretdied  thought,  the  happy  found,  her  true. 
The  leam*d  confess'd  that  she  their  merits  knew ; 
The  rich — could  they  a  constant  friend  condenm  ? 
The  poor  believed — ^for  who  should  flatter  them  ? 

Thus  on  her  name  though  all  disgrace  attend. 
In  every  creature  she  beholds  a  friend.* 


poem  has  aomething  of  the  languor  which  aeema  inaepanble 
from  an  allegory  wUdi  e«<edB  the  length  of  an  epigram.**— 
JirrxBY.] 
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C  T  I  0  N  S 

UPON  THE  SUBJECT— 

Quidimvat  erroret,  mend  torn  pmipe,Jinmrir 
Qmidlaerymm  delicto  jmnut  oowum$ta mmta  t 

Clauouv.  in  Evtropiom,  lib.  IS.  lin.  7. 

^Vhat  avails  it,  when  ahipwieck'd,  that  error  appran  ? 

Are  tlie  crimes  we 

When  all  the  fiercer  passions  cease 

Relentless  hatred,  erring  love. 

;            (The  glory  and  disgrace  of  youth) ; 

We  can  for  sacred  truth  forego ; 

When  the  deluded  soul,  in  peace, 

We  can  the  warmest  friend  reprove. 

Can  listen  to  the  voice  of  ^ruth  ; 

And  bear  to  praise  the  fiercest  foe  : 

When  we  are  taught  in  whom  to  trust. 

To  what  effect  ?    Our  friends  are  gone 

And  how  to  spare,  to  spend,  to  give, 

Beyond  reproof,  regard,  or  care ; 

(Our  prudence  kind,  our  pity  just,) 

And  of  our  foes  remains  there  one. 

'T  is  then  we  righUy  learn  to  live. 

The  miM  relenting  thoughts  to  share  ? 

Its  weakness  when  the  body  feels, 

Now  't  is  our  boast  that  we  can  quell 

Nor  danger  in  contempt  defies; 

The  wildest  passions  in  their  rage ; 

To  reason  when  desire  appeals, 

Can  their  destructive  force  repel. 

When,  on  experience,  hope  relies ; 

And  their  impetuous  wrath  assuage : 

When  every  passing  hour  we  priae, 

Ah  I  Virtue,  dost  thou  arm,  when  now 

Nor  rashly  on  our  follies  spend ; 

This  bold  rebellious  race  are  fled ; 

But  use  it,  as  it  quickly  flies. 

When  all  these  tyrants  rest,  and  thou 

With  sober  aim  to  serious  end ; 

Art  warring  with  the  mighty  dead  ? 

When  prudence  bounds  our  utmost  views. 

Revenge,  ambition,  scorn,  and  pride. 

And  bids  us  wrath  and  wrong  forgive ; 

And  strong  desire,  and  fierce  disdain. 

When  we  can  calmly  gain  or  lose, — 

The  giant-brood  by  thee  defied. 

'            'T  is  then  we  rightly  learn  to  live. 

Lo  I  Time's  resistless  strokes  have  slain. 

Yet  thus,  when  we  our  way  discern, 

Yet  Time,  who  could  that  race  subdue. 

And  can  upon  our  care  depend. 

(O'erpowering  strength,  appeasing  rage,) 

To  travel  safely,  when  we  learn. 

Leaves  yet  a  persevering  crew, 

Behold !  we  *re  near  our  journey's  end. 

To  try  the  failing  powers  of  age. 

We  've  trod  the  maze  of  error  round, 

Vex*d  by  the  constant  call  of  these. 

Long  wandering  in  the  winding  glade ; 

Virtue  awhile  for  conquest  tries ; 

And,  now  the  torch  of  truth  Ib  found. 

But  weary  grown  and  fond  of  ease, 

It  only  shows  us  where  we  stray*d : 

She  makes  with  them  a  compromise : 

Light  for  ourselves,  what  is  it  worth. 

Av*rice  himself  she  gives  to  rest, 

When  we  no  more  our  way  can  choose  ? 

But  rules  him  with  her  strict  commands  ; 

For  others,  when  we  hold  it  forth. 

Bids  Pity  touch  his  torpid  breast. 

They,  in  their  pride,  the  boon  refuse. 

And  Justice  hold  his  eager  hands. 

By  long  experience  taught,  we  now 

Yet  is  there  nothing  men  can  do, 

Can  rightly  judge  of  friends  and  foes. 

When  chilling  Age  comes  creeping  on  ? 

Can  all  the  worth  of  these  allow. 

Cannot  we  yet  some  good  pursue  ? 

And  all  their  faulu  discern  in  thoM ; 

Are  talents  buried  ?  genius  gone  ? 

1  [SeePnfhoe 
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If  panioiis  slumber  in  the  breast, 

And  thus  the  important  point  decides, 

If  follies  from  the  heart  be  fled ; 

For  laurels,  't  is,  alas !  too  late. 

Of  laurels  let  us  go  in  quest, 

What  is  possessed  we  may  retain, 

And  place  them  on  the  poet's  head. 

But  for  new  conquests  strive  in  vain. 
Beware  then,  Age,  that  what  was  won. 

Tcs,  we  *11  redeem  the  wasted  time, 

And  to  neglected  studies  flee  ; 

If  life's  past  labours,  studies,  views, 

We  '11  build  again  the  lofty  rhyme, 

Be  lost  not,  now  the  labour  *s  done, 

Or  Uve,  PhUosophy,  with  thee : 

When  all  thy  part  is,— not  to  lose  : 

For  reasoning  clear,  for  flight  sublime, 

When  thou  canst  toil  or  gain  no  more, 

Eternal  fame  reward  shall  be ; 

Destroy  not  what  was  gain'd  before. 

And  to  what  glorious  heights  we  *11  climb, 

The  admiring  crowd  shall  envying  see. 

For,  all  that 's  gained  of  all  that 's  good. 

When  time  shall  his  weak  frame  destroy 

Begin  the  song !  begin  the  theme ! — 

(Their  use  then  rightly  understood), 

Alas !  and  is  Invention  dead  ? 

Shall  man,  in  happier  state,  cigoy. 

Dream  we  no  more  the  golden  dream  ? 

Oh  I  argument  for  truth  divine. 

Is  Mem'ry  with  her  treasures  fled  ? 

For  study's  cares,  for  virtue's  strife ; 

Yes,  't  is  too  late, — ^now  Beason  guides 

To  know  the  eigoyment  will  bo  thine, 

Tbe  mind,  »ot9  jndge  in  all  debate , 

In  that  renew'd,  that  endless  life  ! 
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Scene, — A  Madoodsb. 
Pertona — Visitob,  PnrsiciAN,  and  PATunrr. 


*  Veris  misoens  fklsa.** 

SiMECAjtii  Hert»fnrt^ie? 


Pll  know  no  more ; — the  heart  is  torn 
By  views  of  woe  we  cannot  heal ; 

Long  shall  I  see  these  things  forlorn. 
And  oft  again  their  griefs  shall  feel. 
As  each  upon  the  mind  shall  steal ; 

That  wan  projector's  mystic  style, 
That  lumpish  idiot  leering  by, 

That  peevish  idler's  ceaseless  wile. 

And  that  poor  maiden's  half-form'd  smile, 
While  struggling  for  the  full-drawn  sigh ! — 

I  '11  know  no  more. 


Yes,  turn  again ; 
Then  speed  to  happier  scenes  thy  way. 

When  thou  hast  view'd,  what  yet  remain, 
The  ruins  of  Sir  Eustace  Grey, 

The  sport  of  madness,  misery's  prey : 
But  he  will  no  historian  need, 

His  cares,  his  crimes,  will  he  display, 
And  show  (as  one  from  frenzy  freed) 
The  proud  lost  mind,  the  rash-done  deed. 

That  cell  to  him  is  Greyling  Hall : — 

Approach ;  he  '11  bid  thee  welcome  there ; 
Will  sometimes  for  his  servant  call. 

And  sometimes  point  the  vacant  chair; 
He  can,  with  free  and  easy  air, 

Appear  attentive  and  polite ; 
Can  veil  his  woes  in  manners  frdr. 

And  pity  with  respect  excite. 


I  [This  poem  >rM  oompOMd  at  Moston,  in  the  winter  of 
18044,  daring  a  gimt  mow-fftorm  (tee  Life,  wt^  p.  ftl). 
For  the  Author't  Meoiint  of  hia  design  in  the  ptoee,  aee  Pke- 
fheo,  oat^  p.  100.] 

*  ["  Wttb  tntk  miBgUngthe  fiUat.'*— Hetwood,  1581.1 


Who  comet? — Approach ! — ^'t  is  kindly  done : 

My  leam'd  physician,  and  a  friend. 
Their  pleasures  quit,  to  visit  one 

Who  cannot  to  their  ease  attend," 
Nor  Joys  bestow,  nor  comforts  lend. 

As  when  I  lived  so  blest,  so  well. 
And  dreamt  not  I  must  soon  contend 

With  those  malignant  powers  of  helL 


PHYSICIAN. 

"  Less  warmth,  Sir  Eustace,  or  we  go.' 


See !  I  am  calm  as  infant-love, 
A  very  child,  but  one  of  woe. 

Whom  you  should  pity,  not  reprove  :• 
But  men  at  ease,  who  never  strove 

With  passions  wild,  will  calmly  show 
How  soon  we  may  their  ills  remove. 

And  masters  of  their  madness  grow. 


Some  twenty  years,  I  think,  are  gone, — 

(Time  flies  I  know  not  how,  away,) 
The  sun  upon  no  happier  shone, 

Nor  prouder  man,  than  Eustace  Grey. 
Ask  where  you  would,  and  all  would  say. 

The  man  admired  and  praised  of  all, 
By  rich  and  poor,  by  grave  and  gay, 

Was  the  young  lord  of  Greyling  Hall. 


Yet !  I  had  youth  and  rosy  health ; 

Was  nobly  form'd,  as  man  might  be ; 
For  sickness,  then,  of  all  my  weidth, 

I  never  gave  a  single  fee : 
The  ladies  fair,  the  maidens  free, 

Were  all  accnstom'd  then  to  say. 
Who  would  a  handsome  figure  see 

Should  look  upon  Sir  Eustace  Grey. 


3  [Original  MS. :— 

Wha  comea  ?— Appcoaeh  I— 't  ia  hindly  dct«»- 

The  worthy  doctn*,  and  a  friend. 
T  ia  more  tfaian  kind  to  viait  one 

Who  has  not  now  to  apare  or  tpend, 
Aa  when  I  lived  ao  blert,  ao  well  1] 
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He  had  a  ftank  and  pleasant  look, 

A  cheerful  eye  and  accent  bland  ; 
His  very  speech  and  manner  spoke 

The  generous  heart,  the  open  hand ; 
Abont  him  all  was  gay  or  grand. 

He  had  the  praise  of  great  and  small ; 
He  bought,  improved,  projected,  plann*d, 

And  reign'd  a  prince  at  Greyling  Hall. 

My  lady ! — she  was  all  we  love ; 

All  praise  (to  speak  her  worth)  is  faint ; 
Her  manners  showed  the  yielding  dove. 

Her  morals,  the  seraphic  saint : 
She  never  breathed  nor  look'd  complaint ; 

"So  equal  upon  earth  had  she : — 
Now,  what  is  this  fair  thing  I  point  ? 

Alas !  as  all  that  Uve  shaU  be.« 

There  was,  betide,  a  gallant  youth, 

And  him  my  bosom's  friend  I  had ; — 
Oh !  I  was  rich  in  very  truth. 

It  made  me  proud — it  made  me  mad  ! — 
Tes,  I  was  lost — ^but  there  was  cause ! — 

Where  stood  my  tale  ? — I  cannot  ihid — 
Bat  I  had  all  mankind's  applause. 

And  all  the  sndles  of  womankind. 

There  were  two  cherub-things  beside, 

A  gracioas  girl,  a  glorious  boy ; 
Tet  more  to  swell  my  full-blown  pride, 

To  varnish  higher  my  fading  joy, 
Pleasures  were  oors  without  alloy. 

Nay,  Paradise,— till  my  frail  Eve 
Oar  bliss  was  tempted  to  destroy — 

Deceived  and  fated  to  deceive. 

Bat  I  deserved ; — for  all  that  time. 

When  I  was  loved,  admired,  caress'd, 
There  was  within,  each  secret  crime, 

Unfclt,  uncancelled,  unconfess'd : 
I  never  then  my  God  addressed. 

In  grateful  praise  or  humble  prayer ; 
And  if  His  Word  was  not  my  jest — 

(Dread  thonght  I)  it  never  was  my  care. 

I  doubted : — ^fool  I  was  to  doubt ! 

If  that  all-piercing  eye  could  see, — 
If  He  who  looks  all  worlds  throughout, 

Wonid  so  minute  and  carefiil  be 
At  to  perceive  and  punish  me : — 

With  man  I  would  be  great  and  high, 
Boi  with  my  God  so  lost,  that  He, 

In  his  taxge  view,  should  pass  me  by.5 

Tbos  blest  with  children,  friend,  and  wife. 
Blest  far  beyond  the  vulgar  lot ; 

or  an  that  gladdens  human  life. 

Where  was  the  good  that  I  had  not? 


«  COngmml  MS.  :— 

Vf  omu,  doctor,  wonns,  and  m>  u«  we.] 

fj  Hei«foUow«,iBtbeorigi]MlM$.:— 

Hadoual  ahall  Ha  who  made  thk  aU, 

Thn  pexts  that  fSonn  the  whole  re|ece? 
I«  an^ht  with  him  ao  great  or  tmall, 
t  ptmldi  or  protect  ? 


But  my  vile  heart  had  sinfbl  spot. 
And  Heaven  beheld  its  deepening  stain ; 

Eternal  justice  I  forgot. 
And  mercy  sought  not  to  obtain. 


Come  near, — ^I  '11  softly  speak  the  rest ! — 

Alas !  't  is  known  to  all  the  crowd. 
Her  guilty  love  was  all  confess'd ; 

And  his,  who  so  much  truth  avow'd. 
My  faithless  friend's. — In  pleasure  proud 

I  sat,  when  these  cursed  tidings  came ; 
Their  guilt,  their  flight  was  told  aloud. 

And  Envy  smiled  to  hear  my  shame ! 


I  call'd  on  Vengeance ;  at  the  word 

She  came : — Can  I  the  deed  forget  ? 
I  held  the  sword — ^the  accursed  sword 

The  blood  of  his  false  heart  made  wet ; 
And  that  fair  victim  paid  her  debt. 

She  pined,  she  died,  she  loath'd  to  live  ;- 
I  saw  her  dying — see  her  yet : 

Fair  fallen  thing  I  my  rage  forgive ! 


Those  cherubs  still,  my  life  to  bless. 

Were  left ;  could  I  my  fears  remove. 
Sad  fears  that  check'd  each  fond  caress, 

And  poison'd  all  parental  love  ? 
Yet  that  with  jealous  feelings  strove. 

And  would  at  last  have  won  my  will. 
Had  I  not,  wretch  I  been  doom'd  to  prove 

Th'  extremes  of  mortal  good  and  iU. 


In  youth !  health !  joy !  in  beauty's  pride ! 

They  droop'd — as  flowers  when  blighted  bow ; 
The  dLre  infection  came : — they  died. 

And  I  was  cursed — as  I  am  now ; — 
Nay,  frt>wn  not,  angiy  friend, — allow 

That  I  was  deeply,  sorely  tried  ; 
Hear  then,  and  you  must  wonder  how 

I  could  such  storms  and  strifes  abide.* 


Storms ! — not  that  clouds  embattled  make. 

When  they  afflict  this  earthly  globe ; 
But  such  as  with  their  terrors  shake 

Man's  breast,  and  to  the  bottom  probe  ; 
They  make  the  hypocrite  disrobe. 

They  try  us  all,  if  false  or  true ; 
For  this  one  Devil  had  power  on  Job ; 

And  I  was  long  the  slave  of  two. 


Peace,  peace,  my  friend ;  these  subjects  fly ; 
Collect  thy  thought8--go  cabnly  on. — 


Man*a  folly  may  Ui  crime*  neglect. 
And  hope  the  eye  of  God  to  than ; 

But  there  ^a  of  all  the  aceoant  correct- 
Not  one  onaitted— no,  not  one.] 

•  [MS. :— Nay,  frown  noi-ehide  not-bot  allow 
Pity  to  one  ao  aorely  tried : 
3at  I  am  calm— to  (kte  I  bow. 
And  all  the  ttorm*  of  life  abide.] 
X2 
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And  shall  I  then  the  fmot  deny  ? 

I  was, — ^thou  know'st, — ^I  was  begone. 
Like  him  who  filled  the  eastern  throne. 

To  whom  the  Watcher  cried  aloud ;  ^ 
That  royal  wretch  of  Babylon, 

Who  was  so  guilty  and  so  proud. 

Like  him,  with  haughty,  stubborn  mind, 

I,  in  my  state,  ;ny  comforts  sought ; 
BeUght  and  praise  I  hoped  to  find. 

In  what  I  buUded,  planted  1  bought  I 
Oh !  arrogance  !  by  misery  taught — 

Soon  came  a  voice  I  I  felt  it  come ; 
"  Full  be  his  cup,  with  evil  fraught, 

<<  Demons  his  guides,  and  death  his  doom !" 

Then  was  I  cast  from  out  my  state ; 

Two  fiends  of  darkness  led  my  way; 
They  waked  me  early,  watch'd  me  late, 

My  dread  by  night,  my  plague  by  day ! 
Oh  !  I  was  made  their  sport,  their  play, 

Through  many  a  stormy  troubled  year ; 
And  how  they  used  their  passive  prey 

Is  sad  to  tell : — but  you  shall  hear. 

And  first  before  they  sent  me  forth, 

Through  this  unpitying  world  to  run. 
They  robb'd  Sir  Eustace  of  his  worth, 

Lands,  manors,  lordships,  every  one ; 
So  was  that  gracious  man  undone, 

Was  spum'd  as  vile,  was  scom*d  as  poor, 
Whom  every  former  friend  would  shun, 

And  menials  drove  from  every  door. 

Then  those  Ul-favour'd  Ones,*  whom  none 

But  my  unhappy  eyes  could  view, 
Led  me,  with  wild  emotion,  on. 

And,  with  resistless  terror,  drew. 
Through  lands  wo  fled,  o*er  seas  we  flew, 

And  halted  on  a  boundless  plain ; 
Where  nothing  fed,  nor  breathed,  nor  grew, 

But  silence  ruled  the  still  domain. 

Upon  that  boundless  plain,  below. 

The  setting  sun's  last  rays  were  shed. 
And  gave  a  mild  and  sober  glow, 

Where  all  were  still,  asleep,  or  dead ; 
Vast  ruins  in  the  midst  were  spread, 

Pillars  and  pediments  sublime. 
Where  the  grey  moss  had  formed  a  bed. 

And  clothed  the  crumbling  spoils  of  time. 

There  was  I  fix'd,  I  know  not  how, 
Condemn'd  for  untold  years  to  stay : 

Yet  years  were  not; — one  dreadful  Now 
Endured  no  change  of  night  or  day ; 


7  **And  tlie  klnj;  (Nebuchadnevar)  ai\r  a  watcher  and 
an  holy  one  coroe  down  from  heaven."  Sic.— Dan.  iv.  SS. 

•  See  Banyan's  Pilgrim's  Progreas. 

»  ["  Tliere  is  great  force,  both  of  languaee  and  conception, 
in  the  wild  narrative  Sir  Eustace  gives  of  his  frenxy ;  tnoagh 
we  are  not  anre  whether  there  is  not  something  too  elaborate, 
and  too  much  worked*ap  in  the  picture."— JxrvBET. 

**  In  the  stnigf  le  of  the  paoions,  we  delight  to  tnoe  the 


The  same  mild  evening's  sleeping  ray 

Shone  softly  solemn  and  serene. 
And  all  that  time  I  gazed  away. 

The  sotting  sun's  sad  rays  were  seen.* 

At  length  a  moment's  sleep  stole  on, — 

Again  came  my  commission 'd  foes ; 
Again  through  sea  and  land  we  're  gone. 

No  peace,  no  respite,  no  repose : 
Above  the  dark  broad  sea  we  rose. 

We  ran  through  bleak  and  frozen  land ; 
I  had  no  strength  their  strength  t'  oppose, 

An  infant  in  a  giant's  hand. 

They  placed  me  where  those  streamers  play. 

Those  nimble  beams  of  brilliant  light ; 
It  would  the  stoutest  heart  dismay. 

To  see,  to  feel,  that  dreadful  sight : 
So  swift,  so  pure,  so  cold,  so  bright. 

They  pierced  my  frame  with  icy  wound ; 
And  all  that  half-year's  polar  night, 

Those  dancing  streamers  wrapp'd  me  round. 

Slowly  that  darkness  pass'd  away, 

When  down  upon  the  earth  I  fell, — 
Some  hurried  sleep  was  mine  by  day ; 

But,  soon  as  toll'd  the  evening  bell. 
They  forced  me  on,  where  ever  dwell 

Far-distant  men  in  cities  fair, 
Cities  of  whom  no  travellers  tell, 

Nor  feet  but  mine  were  wanderers  there. 

Their  watchmen  stare,  and  stand  aghast. 

As  on  we  hurry  through  the  dark ; 
The  watch-light  blinks  as  we  go  past. 

The  watch-dog  shrinks  and  fears  to  bark ; 
The  watch-tower  s  bell  sounds  shrill;  and,  hark 

The  free  wind  blows — ^we  *ve  left  the  town — 
A  wide  sepulchral  ground  I  mark. 

And  on  a  tombstone  place  me  down. 

What  monuments  of  mighty  dead ! 

What  tombs  of  various  kind  are  found ! 
And  stones  erect  their  shadows  shed 

On  humble  graves,  with  wickers  bound. 
Some  risen  fresh,  above  the  ground. 

Some  level  with  the  native  ckiy : 
What  sleeping  millions  wait  the  sound, 

*'  Arise,  ye  dead,  and  come  away ! " 

Alas !  they  stay  not  for  that  call ; 

Spare  me  this  woe  I  ye  demons,  spare  t^ 
They  come !  the  shrouded  shadows  all, — 

"Hs  more  than  mortal  brain  can  bear ; 
Rustling  they  rise,  they  sternly  glare 

At  man  upheld  by  vital  breath ; 
Who,  led  by  wicked  fiends,  should  dare 

To  join  the  shadowy  troops  of  death  ! 


workings  of  the  soul ;  we  love  to  msrk  the  swell  of  er^rf  v« 
and  the  tlirob  of  every  pulse ;  every  stroke  that  aearelM 
new  source  of  pity  and  terror  we  pursue  wldi  afaoay  and 

Sutsitive  sympathy.  It  is  l>om  this  cause  that  Mr.  Crab) 
elineations  of  the  passions  are  so  just— so  touching  of 
gentle,  and  of  the  awful  so  tremendous.  Remonae  and  a 
ness  have  been  rarely  portrayed  by  a  more  powerftal  lia 
For  feeling,  imagery,  and  agitation  of  thoughta,  tk«  Unm 
which  Sir  JEnsUce  'Grey  teUs  the  story  of  his  InauUty 
second  to  few  modem  productions.  The  contrast  blwe« 
state  of  the  madness,  and  the  evening  aeene  oo  which  b* 
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Tei,  I  have  felt  all  man  can  feel. 

Till  he  shall  pay  his  nature's  debt ; 
nil  that  no  hope  has  strength  to  heal, 

No  mind  the  comfort  to  forget : 
Whatever  cares  the  heart  can  fret, 

The  spirits  wear,  the  temper  galL, 
Woe,  want,  dread,  anguish,  all  beset 

My  sinful  soul ! — together  all !  *^ 

Those  fiends  upon  a  shaking  fen 

Fix'd  me,  in  dark  tempestuous  night ; 
There  never  trod  the  foot  of  men, 

There  flock'd  the  fowl  in  winfry  flight; 
There  danced  the  moors  deceitful  light 

Above  the  pool  where  sedges  grow ; 
And  when  the  morning-sun  shone  bright, 

It  shone  upon  a  field  of  snow. 

They  hung  me  on  a  bough  so  small, 

The  rook  could  built  her  nest  no  higher ; 
They  fiz'd  me  on  the  trembling  ball 

That  crowns  the  steeple's  qiiiv'ring  spire ; 
They  set  me  where  the  seas  retire. 

But  drown  ^^ith  their  returning  tide ; 
And  made  me  flee  the  mountain's  fire. 

When  rolling  from  its  burning  side. 

I  Ve  hung  upon  the  ridgy  steep 

Of  clifis,  and  held  the  rambling  brier ; 
I  *ve  plunged  below  the  billowy  deep. 

Where  air  was  sent  me  to  respire ; 
I  've  been  where  hungiy  wolves  retire ; 

And  (to  complete  my  woes)  I  've  ran 
Where  Bedlam's  crazy  crew  conspire 

Against  the  life  of  reasoning  man. 

I  Ve  fiirl'd  in  storms  the  flapping  sail. 

By  hanging  from  the  topmast-head  ; 
I  've  served  the  vilest  slaves  in  jail. 

And  pick'd  the  dunghill's  spoil  for  bread ; 
I  've  made  the  badger's  hole  my  bed ; 

I  've  wander'd  with  a  gipsy  crew ; 
I  *ve  dreaded  all  the  guilty  dread, 

And  done  what  they  would  fear  to  do.^^ 

On  send,  where  ebbs  and  flows  the  flood, 

Midway  they  pUiced  and  bade  mo  die ; 
Propp'd  on  my  staff,  I  stoutly  stood 

When  the  swift  waves  came  rolling  by ; 
And  high  they  rose,  and  still  more  high, 

TiU  my  lips  drank  the  bitter  brine ; 
I  tobb'd  convulsed,  then  cast  mine  eye. 

And  saw  the  tide's  re-flowing  sign. 


[  to  gue,  f  Wm  a  tone  of  peneU«!ing  angoish  to 
I."— GirroB©.] 

i*  [MS. :— nU  thst  BO  medidnea  can  heal. 

And  grieft  that  no  man  can  forget ; 

Whatever  caret  the  mind  can  fret, 
Th«  aplrits  irear,the  boaom  gall — 

Pain,  hunger,  prison,  dana,  and  debt, 
FooMlenda  and  ftar,— I  've  felt  ye  all.] 

"  f"  There  It  great  force  In  theae  two  lines ;  but  that  which 
dvw  the  kaA  Iniah  to  thii  vision  of  despair  ia  contained  in 


And  then,  ray  dreams  were  such  as  nought 

Could  yield  but  my  unhappy  case ; 
I  've  been  of  thousand  devils  caught, 

And  thrust  into  that  horrid  pUice 
Where  reign  dismay,  despair,  disgrace ; 

Furies  with  iron  fangs  were  there, 
To  torture  that  accursed  race 

Doom'd  to  dismay,  disgrace,  despair. 

Hiirmless  I  was ;  yet  hunted  down 

For  treasons,  to  my  soul  imfit ; 
I  've  been  pursued  through  many  a  town. 

For  crimes  that  petty  knaves  commit ; 
I  've  been  adjudged  t'  have  lost  my  wit. 

Because  I  preached  so  loud  and  well ; 
And  thrown  into  the  dungeon's  pit, 

For  trampling  on  the  pit  of  helL 

Such  were  the  evils,  man  of  sin, 

That  I  was  fated  to  sustain  ; 
And  add  to  all,  without^-within, 

A  soul  defiled  with  every  stain 
That  man's  reflecting  mind  can  pain ; 

That  pride,  wrong,  rage,  despair,  can  make ; 
In  fact,  they  'd  nearly  touched  my  brain. 

And  reason  on  her  throne  would  shake. 

But  pity  will  the  vilest  seek, 

If  punish'd  guilt  will  not  repine, — 
I  heard  a  heavenly  Teacher  speak, 

And  felt  the  Sun  op  Mekcy  shine  : 
I  hailed  the  light !  the  birth  divine  ! 

And  then  was  seal'd  among  the  few  ; 
Those  angry  flends  beheld  the  sign. 

And  from  me  in  an  instant  flew.  • 

Come  hear  how  thus  the  charmers  cry 

To  wandering  sheep,  the  strays  of  sin. 
While  some  the  wicket-gate  pass  by, 

And  some  will  knock  and  enter  in : 
Full  joyful  'tis  a  soul  to  win, 

For  he  that  winneth  souls  is  wise  ; 
Kow  hark !  tho  holy  Btrains  begin, 

And  that  the  sainled  proooher  cries :  ^^ — 

*<  Pilgrim,  bnrthen'd  with  thy  sin, 

«t  Come  the  way  to  Zion's  gate, 

«  There,  tiU  Mercy  let  thee  in, 

**  Knock  and  weep  and  watch  and  wait. 
"  Knock ! — He  knows  the  sinner's  cry  : 
"  Weep ! — He  loves  the  mourner's  tears : 
"  Watch ! — ^for  saving  grace  Is  nigh  : 
**  Wait,~till  heavenly  Ught  appears. 


*  And  then,  my  dreams  were  audi  as  naught 

Could  yield,  but  my  unhappy  ease.'  "•— OirFoao.] 

i>  It  haa  been  suggested  to  me,  that  this  change  from  reat* 
lessneai  to  repose,  in  the  mind  of  Sir  Eustace,  is  i^TOught  bv 
amethodistiecall;  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  auch:  aaoberand 
rational  conversion  could  not  have  happened  while  the  dis- 
order of  the  brain  continued  :  yet  the  venes  which  follow,  in 
a  different  measure,  are  not  intended  to  make  any  raligiooa 
persuasion  appear  ridiculoua ;  they  are  to  be  supposed  aa  the 
effect  of  memonr  in  tlie  disorderea  mind  of  the  speaker,  and, 
though  evidently  enthuaiastic  in  respect  to  language,  are  not 
meant  la  eontey  any  imptojpiiety  of  tentiBMnt. 
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**  Hark !  it  is  the  Bridegroom's  voice : 
*•  Welcome,  pilgrim,  to  thy  rest ; 
*^  Now  within  the  gate  rejoice, 
**  Safe  and  seal'd  and  bought  and  blest ! 
**  Safe — from  all  the  lures  of  vice, 
"  Seal'd — by  signs  the  chosen  know, 
**  Bought — by  love  and  life  the  price, 
"  Blest— the  mighty  debt  to  owe. 


'*  Holy  PUgrim !  what  for  thee 
**  In  a  world  like  this  remain  ? 
*^  From  thy  guarded  breast  shall  flee 
**  Fear  and  shame,  and  doubt  and  pain. 
**  Fear — ^the  hope  of  Heaven  shall  fly, 
"  Shame — from  glory's  view  retire, 
'*  Doubt — in  certain  rapture  die, 
'*  Pain — ^in  endless  bliss  expire." 


But  though  my  day  of  grace  was  come, 

Tet  still  my  days  of  grief  I  flnd ; 
The  former  clouds*  collected  gloom 

Still  sadden  the  reflecting  mind ; 
The  soul,  to  evil  things  consign'd. 

Will  of  their  evil  some  retain ; 
The  man  will  seem  to  earth  inoUned^ 

And  will  not  look  erect  again. 


Thus,  though  elect,  I  feel  it  hard 

To  lose  what  I  possess'd  before, 
To  be  fifom  all  my  wealth  debarred, — 

The  brave  Sir  Eustace  is  no  more : 
But  old  I  wax,  and  passing  poor, 

Stem,  rugged  men  my  conduct  view ; 
They  chide  my  wish,  they  bar  my  door, 

'Tia  hard — ^I  weep — you  see  I  do. — 


Must  you,  my  friends,  no  longer  stay  ? 

Thus  quickly  all  my  pleasures  end ; 
But  I  'U  remember,  when  I  pray. 

My  kind  physician  and  his  friend ; 
And  those  sad  hours,  you  deign  to  spend 

With  me,  I  shall  requite  them  all ; 
Sir  Eustace  for  his  friends  shall  send, 

And  thank  their  love  at  Greyling  Hall 


The  poor  Sir  Eustace  ! — Tet  his  hope 

Leads  him  to  think  of  joys  again ; 
And  when  his  earthly  visions  droop. 

His  views  of  heavenly  kind  remidn : 
But  whence  that  meek  and  humbled  strain. 

That  spirit  wounded,  lost,  resign'd  ? 
Would  not  so  proud  a  soul  disdahi 

The  madness  of  the  poorest  mind  ? 


No  !  for  the  more  he  swell*d  with  pride. 

The  more  he  felt  misfortune's  blow ; 
Disgrace  and  grief  he  could  not  hide, 

And  poverty  had  laid  him  low  : 
Thus  shame  and  sorrow  working  slow. 

At  length  this  humble  spirit  gave ; 
Bffadness  on  these  began  to  grow. 

And  bound  him  to  his  fiends  a  slave. 

Though  the  wild  thoughts  had  touch'd  his  brain, 

Then  was  he  free  :----So,  forth  he  ran ; 
To  soothe  or  threat,  alike  were  vain  : 

He  spake  of  fiends ;  look*d  wild  and  wan ; 
Year  after  year,  the  hurried  man 

Obey*d  those  fiends  from  place  to  place ; 
Till  his  religious  change  began 

To  form  a  frenzied  child  of  grace. 

For,  as  the  fury  lost  its  strength, 

The  mind  reposed ;  by  slow  degrees 
Came  lingering  hope,  and  brought  at  length. 

To  the  tormented  spirit,  ease  : 
This  slave  of  sin,  whom  fiends  could  seise, 

Felt  or  believed  their  power  had  end ; — 
*"Tis  faith,"  he  cried,  "  my  bosom  frees, 

*'  And  now  my  Saviour  is  my  friend.*' 

But  ah  I  though  time  can  yield  relief, 

And  soften  woes  it  cannot  cure  ; 
Would  we  not  suffer  pain  and  grief. 

To  have  our  reason  sound  and  sure  ? 
Then  let  us  keep  our  bosoms  pure. 

Our  fancy's  favourite  flights  suppress ; 
Prepare  the  body  to  endure. 

And  bend  the  mind  to  meet  distress ; 
And  then  his  guardian  care  implore. 

Whom  demons  dread  and  men  adore. 
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THE  HALL  OF  JUSTICE. 


IK  TWO  PART8J 


PART   I. 


Owlllffor  foeore  hoe  annoi;  aed  et  alton aam.  eat 
AnxieCas  animi,  oontinuuaqiM  dolor.— Ovid. 


HAanriiATs,  vAORAirr,  cohitable,  &e« 


Taks,  take  away  thy  barbarous  hand, 
And  let  me  to  thy  Master  speak ; 

Bemit  awhile  the  harsh  command, 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

MAGISTBATE. 

Fond  wretch !  and  what  canst  thou  relate. 
Bat  deads  of  sorrow,  shame,  and  sin  ? 

Thy  crime  is  proved,  thou  know'st  thy  fate ; 
But  come,  thy  tale ! — ^begin,  begin ! — 


My  crime  I ^This  sickening  child  to  feed, 

I  seised  the  food,  your  witness  saw ; 

I  knew  your  laws  forbade  the  deed, 
But  jielded  to  a  stronger  law.* 

Know'st  thou,  to  Nature's  great  command 
All  human  laws  are  frail  and  weak  ? 

Nay  I  frown  not-Hrtay  his  eager  hand. 
And  hear  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

U  this,  th'  adopted  babe  1  hold 

With  anxious  fondness  to  my  breast. 

My  heart's  sole  comfort  I  behold, 

More  dear  than  life,  when  life  was  blest; 

I  »w  her  pining,  fainting,  cold, 
I  begg'd — but  vain  was  my  request 


I  [See  PtaflMse,  amti,  p.  lOO.] 

*  COrigiDal  MS.  :-Or, 

What  la  my  crime  ?— a  daad  of  love ; 

I  fM  mj  child  with  pilfer'd  food  : 
Your  lawa  will  not  the  act  approiw; 

The  law  of  Natme  deema  it  good.J 


I  saw  the  tempting  food,  and  seized — 
My  in&nt-sufferer  found  relief; 

And,  in  the  pilfered  treasure  pleased, 
Siniled  on  my  guilt,  and  hush'd  my  grief. 

But  I  have  griefs  of  other  kind, 
Troubles  and  sorrows  more  severe ; 

Give  me  to  ease  my  tortured  mind, 
Lend  to  my  woes  a  patient  ear ; 

And  let  me — ^if  I  may  not  find 

A  friend  to  help— find  one  to  hear. 

Yet  nameless  let  me  plead — my  name 
Would  only  wake  the  cry  of  scorn ; 

A  child  of  sin,  conceived  in  shame, 
Brought  forth  in  woe,  to  misery  bom 

My  mother  dead,  my  father  lost, 
I  wander*d  with  a  vagrant  crew; 

A  common  care,  a  common  cost ; 
Their  sorrows  and  their  sins  I  knew ; 

With  them,  by  want  on  error  forced, 
Like  them,  I  base  and  guilty  grew. 

Few  are  my  years,  not  so  my  crimes : 
The  age,  which  these  sad  looks  declare, 

Is  Sorrow's  work,  it  is  not  Time's, 
And  I  am  old  in  shame  and  core.^ 

Taught  to  believe  the  world  a  place 
Where  every  stranger  was  a  foe, 

Train'd  in  the  arts  that  mark  our  race, 
To  what  new  people  could  I  go  ? 

Could  I  a  better  life  embrace. 
Or  live  as  virtue  dicUtes ?  No!— 

So  through  the  land  I  wanderiug  went, 
And  little  found  of  grief  or  joy ; 

But  lost  my  bosom's  sweet  content 
When  first  I  loved— the  Gipsy-Boy. 


»  [Original  MS.  :— 

Mv  yean,  indeed,  are  aad  and  few, 

ilioagh  weak  tlieae  limba,  and  alirank  thl*  frame  : 
For  Grief  haa  done  what  Time  aboold  do ; 

And  I  am  old  in  eare  and  ahame.] 
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A  sturdy  youth  he  was  and  tall. 
His  looki  would  all  hit  soul  declare ; 

Ilis  piercing  eyes  were  deep  and  small, 
And  strongly  cuiVd  his  raven-hair. 

Yes,  Aaron  had  each  manly  charm, 
Ail  in  the  May  of  youthfol  pride, 

He  scarcely  fear*d  hU  father's  arm, 
And  every  other  arm  defied.— 

Of^,  when  they  grew  in  anger  warm, 

(Whom  will  not  love  and  power  divide  ?) 

I  rose,  their  wrathful  souls  to  calm. 
Not  yet  in  sinful  combat  tried. 

His  father  was  our  party's  chief. 
And  dark  and  dreadful  was  his  look ; 

His  presence  flll*d  my  heart  with  grief, 
Although  to  me  he  kindly  spoke. 

With  Aaron  I  delighted  went. 
His  fiivour  was  my  bliss  and  pride; 

In  growing  hope  our  days  we  spent, 
l^ve  growing  charms  in  either  spied ; 

It  saw  them  all  which  Nature  lent, 
It  lent  them  all  which  she  denied. 

Could  I  the  ilither*8  kindness  prize, 
Or  grateful  looks  on  him  bestow. 

Whom  I  beheld  in  wrath  arise, 
When  Aaron  sunk  beneath  his  blow  ? 

He  drove  him  down  with  wicked  hand. 

It  was  a  dreadful  sight  to  see ; 
Then  vex'd  him,  till  he  left  the  land, 

And  told  his  cruel  love  to  me ; 
The  clan  were  all  at  his  command, 

Whatever  his  command  might  be. 

The  night  was  dark,  the  lanes  were  deep. 
And  one  by  one  they  took  their  way ; 

He  bade  me  lay  me  down  and  sleep, 
I  only  wept  and  wlsh'd  for  day. 

Accursed  be  the  love  he  bore. 
Accursed  was  the  force  he  used. 

So  let  him  of  his  God  implore 
For  mercy,  and  be  so  refused ! 

You  frown  again, — to  show  my  wrong 
Can  I  in  gentle  language  speak  ? 

My  woes  are  deep,  my  words  are  strong, — 
And  heur  me,  or  my  heart  will  break. 

maohtbate. 

I  hear  thy  words,  I  feel  thy  pain ; 

Forbear  awhile  to  speak  thy  woes ; 
Receive  our  aid,  and  then  again 

The  story  of  thy  life  disclose. 

For,  though  seduced  and  led  astray. 
Thou  'st  travelled  far  and  wanderd  long ; 

Thy  God  hath  seen  thee  all  the  way, 
And  all  the  turns  that  led  thee  wrong. 


PART   II. 


Qaond«m  ridentea  oeuli,  nunc  fonte  perenni 
Deplormnt  pomju  node  dieque  sum. 

Corn,  Oalli  Beg. 


MAGISTRATE. 

Come,  now  again  thy  woes  impart. 
Tell  all  thy  sorrows,  all  thy  sin ; 

We  cannot  heal  the  throbbing  heart 
Till  we  discern  the  wounds  within. 

Compunction  weeps  our  guilt  away, 
The  sinner's  safety  is  his  pain  ; 

Such  pangs  for  our  offences  pay, 
And  these  severer  griefs  are  gain. 

YAQBAirr. 

The  son  came  back — ^he  found  us  wed. 
Then  dreadful  was  the  oath  he  swore ; — 

His  way  through  Blackburn  Forest  led, — 
His  father  We  beheld  no  more. 

Of  an  our  daring  clan  not  one 

Would  on  the  doubtful  subject  dwell ; 

For  all  esteem'd  the  ix^ured  son. 

And  fear*d  the  tale  which  he  could  tell. 

But  I  had  mightier  cause  for  fear, 
For  slow  and  mournful  round  my  bed 

I  saw  a  dreadful  form  appear, — 
It  came  when  I  and  Aaron  wed. 

Yes  !  we  were  wed,  I  know  my  crime, — 
We  slept  beneath  the  elmin  tree ; 

But  I  was  grieving  all  the  time. 
And  Aaron  frown'd  my  tears  to  see. 

For  he  not  yet  had  felt  the  pain 
That  rankles  in  a  wounded  breast ; 

He  waked  to  sin,  then  slept  again. 
Forsook  his  God,  yet  took  his  rest. — 

But  I  was  forced  to  feign  delight. 

And  joy  in  mirth  and  music  sought, — 

And  mem'ry  now  recalls  the  night. 
With  such  surprise  and  horror  fraught. 

That  reason  felt  a  moment's  flight. 
And  left  a  mind  to  madness  wrought.* 

When  waking,  on  my  heaving  breast 
I  felt  a  hand  as  cold  as  death : 

A  sudden  fear  my  voice  suppress'd, 
A  chilling  terror  stopp'd  my  breath. — 

I  seem'd — no  words  can  utter  how  ! 
For  there  my  father-husband  stood,— 


^COri^HnalMS.:— 

Compell'd  to  fbast,  in  full  delight. 
When  I  wu  nd  and  wanted  powers 

Can  I  forget  that  dismal  night? 
Ah  1  how  did  I  survive  the  hour  7] 
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And  thus  he  said :— "  Will  Cod  allow, 
"  The  great  Avenger  just  and  Good, 

"  A  wife  to  break  her  marriage  vow  ? 
*«  A  ion  to  shed  his  fathers  blood ?" * 

I  trembled  at  the  dismal  sounds, 

But  vainly  strove  a  word  to  say  ; 
So,  pointing  to  his  bleeding  wounds, 

The  threat'ning  spectre  stalk'd  away.* 

I  brought  a  lovely  daughter  forth, 
His  father's  child,  in  Aaron's  bed ; 

He  took  her  from  mc  in  his  wrath, 
**  Where  is  my  chUd  ?"— "  Thy  child  is  dead.' 

'T  was  false — ^we  wander'd  far  and  wide. 
Through  town  and  country,  field  and  fen, 

Till  Aaron,  fighting,  fell  and  died, 
And  I  became  a  wife  again. 

I  then  was  young ; — my  husband  sold 
My  fancied  charms  for  wicked  price  ; 

He  gave  me  oft  for  sinful  gold, 

Tbe  slave,  but  not  the  friend  of  vice : — 

Behold  me,  Heaven !  my  pains  behold. 
And  let  them  for  my  sins  suffice  I 

The  wretch  who  lent  me  thus  for  gain. 
Despised  me  when  my  youth  was  fled ; 

Then  came  disease,  and  brought  me  pain : — 
Come,  Death,  and  bear  me  to  the  dead ! 

For  though  I  grieve,  my  grief  is  vain. 
And  fhiitless  all  the  tears  I  shed. 

True,  I  was  not  to  virtue  traln'd. 
Yet  well  I  knew  my  deeds  were  ID ; 

By  each  offence  my  heart  was  pain'd 
I  wept,  but  I  offended  still ; 

My  better  thoughts  my  life  disdain'd. 
But  yet  the  viler  led  my  will. 

My  husband  died,  and  now  no  more 
&ly  smile  was  sought,  or  ask'd  my  hand, 

A  widow'd  vagrant,  vile  and  poor. 
Beneath  a  vagrant's  vile  command. 

Ceaseless  I  roved  the  country  round, 
To  win  my  bread  by  fraudful  arts. 
And  long  a  poor  subsistence  found, 
By  spreading  nets  for  simple  hearts. 

Though  poor,  and  abject,  and  despised. 
Their  fortunes  to  the  crowd  I  told ; 

I  gave  the  young  the  lovo  they  prised. 
And  promised  wealth  to  bless  the  old. 

6ehemes  for  the  doubtful  I  devised. 
And  charms  for  the  forsaken  sold. 

At  length  for  arts  like  these  confined 

In  prison  with  a  Uwless  crew, 
I  toon  perceived  a  kindred  mind. 

And  there  my  long-lost  daughter  knew ; 


•  Clia.:-Or, 

And  there  my  fbther-luuband  itood— 
I  feU  no  wonb  eui  tell  you  how— > 

Ai  be  wa«  wont  in  angry  mood. 
And  Uutt  be  cried,  *•  WUl  (iod  allow,**  &c] 

•  TlMtfafte  of  flsiad  hetedetcribed  will  account  fo  a  vlalon 


His  father's  child,  whom  Aaron  gave 
To  wander  with  a  distant  clan. 

The  miseries  of  the  world  to  brave. 
And  be  the  slave  of  vice  and  man. 

She  knew  my  name — ^we  met  in  pain. 

Our  parting  pangs  can  I  express  ? 
She  sail'd  a  convict  o'er  the  main. 
And  left  an  heir  to  her  distress. 

This  is  that  heir  to  shame  and  pain. 

For  whom  I  only  could  descry 
A  world  of  trouble  and  disdain  : 

Yet,  could  I  bear  to  see  her  die. 
Or  stretch  her  feeble  hands  in  vain. 

And,  weeping,  beg  of  me  supply  ? 

No !  though  the  fate  thy  mother  knew 
Was  shameful  I  shameful  though  thy  race 

Have  wander'd  all  a  lawless  crew. 
Outcasts  despised  in  every  place ; 

Yet  as  the  dark  and  muddy  tide, 
When  far  from  its  polluted  source. 

Becomes  more  pure  and  purified. 
Flows  in  a  clear  and  happy  course ; 

In  thee,  dear  infant !  so  may  end 

Otir  shame,  in  thee  our  sorrows  cease  I 

And  thy  pure  course  will  then  extend. 
In  floods  of  joy,  o'er  vales  of  peace. 

Oh  I  by  the  God  who  loves  to  spare. 
Deny  me  not  the  boon  I  crave ; 

Let  this  loved  child  your  mercy  share. 
And  let  me  find  a  peaceful  grave ; 

Make  her  yet  spotless  soul  your  care, 
And  let  my  sins  their  portion  have ; 

Her  for  a  better  fate  prepare. 

And  punish  whom  't  were  sin  to  save ! 

MAGISTRATE. 

Bccall  the  word,  renounce  the  thought. 
Command  thy  heart  and  bend  thy  knee. 

There  is  to  all  a  pardon  brought, 
A  ransom  rich,  assured  and  free ; 

'T  is  full  when  found,  't  is  found  if  sought. 
Oh  t  seek  it,  tiU  't  is  seal'd  to  thee. 

vAQRAirr. 
But  how  my  pardon  shall  I  know  ? 

MAGISTRATE. 

By  feeling  dread  that 't  is  not  sent, 
By  tears  for  sin  that  freely  flow, 

By  grief,  that  all  thy  tears  are  spent. 
By  thoughts  on  that  great  debt  we  owo, 

With  all  the  mercy  God  has  lent. 
By  suffering  what  thou  canst  not  show, 

Yet  showing  how  thine  heart  is  rent, 
TiU  thou  canst  feel  thy  bosom  glow. 

And  say,  "  Mt  Sayiocr,  I  RsPEirr !"  ^ 


of  this  nature,  without  having  reconrw  to  any  sapematnral 
appearanet. 

»  [••The  Hall  of  JuAiee,  or  the  rtory  of  the  Olpay  Convkt, 
it  very  nerroos,  -  very  ahocklng.  —and  very  powerftilly 
reprcMnted.  It  ia  written  with  rery  nnusnal  power  of  lan- 
guage, and  ahowa  Mr.  Oabbe  to  have  great  mastery  over  the 
tragic  piwione  of  pfty  and  horror."— Jsrvasv.} 
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WOMAN! 


MB.  UBDTABD,  A8  QUOTED  BT  MCNOO  PABKS  Df  HIS 
TBAYELS  mrO  AFBICA  : — 


"  To  a  Woman  I  never  addrened  mytelf  in  the  language  of 
**  decency  and  friendship,  without  raceiving  a  decent  and 
**  friendly  anairer.  If  I  was  hungry  or  thinty,  wet  or  tick, 
**  they  did  not  hesitate,  like  Men,  to  perform  a  generous 
**  action :  in  so  free  and  kind  a  manner  did  they  contribute 
*'  to  my  relief,  that  if  I  was  dry,  I  drank  the  sweetest 
**  draught,  and  if  hungry,  I  ate  tlM  coarsest  morsel  with  a 
•«  double  relish." 


Place  the  white  man  on  Afric's  coast. 

Whose  swarthy  sons  in  blood  delight, 
Who  of  their  scorn  to  Europe  boost, 

And  paint  their  very  demons  white : 
There,  while  the  sterner  sex  disdains 

To  soothe  the  woes  they  cannot  feel. 
Woman  will  strive  to  heal  his  pains, 

And  weep  for  those  she  cannot  heal  r 
Hers  is  warm  pity's  sacred  glow ; 

From  all  her  stores  she  bears  a  part, 
And  bids  the  spring  of  hope  re-flow, 

That  languish'd  in  the  iWJntfng  heart. 

*^  What  though  so  pale  his  haggard  face, 

"  So  sunk  and  sad  his  looks," — she  cries ; 
'*  And  far  unlike  our  nobler  race, 

*'  With  crisped  locks  and  rolling  eyes ; 
*'  Yet  misery  marks  him  of  our  kind  : 

*'  We  see  him  lost,  alone,  afraid ; 
**  And  pangs  of  body,  griefii  in  mind, 
**  Pronounce  him  man,  and  ask  our  aid. 

''  Perhaps  in  some  far-distant  shore 

**  There  are  who  in  these  forms  delight ; 

**  Whose  milky  features  please  them  more, 
^  Than  ours  of  jet  thus  burnished  bright ; 


»  [In  Mr.  Crabbe's  note-book,  which  contains  the  original 
draught   of  **  Woman,**   there    occur    also    the    following 


A  weary  lYaveller  walk'd  his  way. 
With  grief  and  want  and  pain  oppseat : 

His  looks  were  sad,  his  locks  were  grey ; 
He  sought  for  food,  he  sigh'd  for  rest. 

A  wealthy  grader  pass'd— •*  Attend,** 
The  sn  jferer  cried—**  some  aid  allow :  **- 

**  Thou  art  not  of  my  parish.  Friend ; 
Nor  am  I  in  mine  office  now." 

He  dropt,  and  more  impatient  pray*d— 
A  mud  adviaer  heard  the  wmd : 


**  Of  such  may  be  his  weeping  wife, 
**  Such  children  for  their  sire  may  call, 

"  And  if  we  spare  his  ebbing  life, 

<*  Our  kindness  may  preserve  them  all.*' 

Thus  her  compassion  Woman  shows : 

Beneath  the  line  her  acts  are  these ; 
Nor  the  wide  waste  of  Lapland-snows 
Can  her  warm  flow  of  pity  freeze : — 
*^  From  some  sad  land  the  stranger  comes, 
**  Where  joys  like  ours  are  never  found ; 
**  Let 's  soothe  him  in  our  happy  homes, 
*'  Where  freedom  sits,  with  plenty  crown'd. 

^  'T  is  good  the  fainting  soul  to  cheer, 
"  To  see  the  famish'd  stranger  fed ; 
"  To  milk  for  him  the  mother-deer, 
"  To  smooth  for  him  the  furry  bed. 
"  The  powers  above  our  Lapland  bless 
"  With  good  no  other  people  know ; 
"  T  enlarge  the  joys  that  we  possess, 
"  By  feeling  those  that  we  bestow  V* 

Thus  in  extremes  of  cold  and  heat. 

Where  wandering  man  may  trace  his  kind  •, 

Wherever  grief  and  want  retreat. 
In  Woman  they  compassion  find ; 

She  makes  the  female  breast  her  seat, 
And  dictates  mercy  to  the  mind. 

Man  may  the  sterner  virtues  know. 

Determined  justice,  truth  severe ; 
But  female  hearts  with  pity  glow. 

And  Woman  holds  affliction  dear ; 
For  guiltless  woes  her  sorrows  flow. 

And  suffering  vice  compels  her  tear ; 
*T  is  hers  to  soothe  the  ills  below. 

And  bid  life's  fairer  views  appear : 
To  Woman's  gentle  kind  we  owe 

What  comforts  and  delighU  us  here ; 
They  its  gay  hopes  on  youth  bestow. 

And  care  they  soothe,  and  age  they  che«r.' 


••  Be  patient.  Friend  1**  he  kindly  said, 
*<  And  wait  the  leisure  of  the  Lord." 

Another  oomes  I—**  Turn,  stranger,  turn  !*• 
**  Not  so  I**  replied  a  voice :  *♦  I  mean 

«*  The  candle  oftlie  Lord  to  bum 
**  With  mine  own  flock  on  Save-all  Green. 

«*  To  war  with  Satan,  thrust  fbr  thrust ; 

'*  To  gain  my  lamb  he  led  astray ; 
«•  The  Spirit  drives  me :  on  I  moat— 

**  Yea,  woe  is  me,  if  I  deUyl  ** 

But  WoMAW  came !  bv  Heaven  design*d 
To  ease  the  heart  that  throbs  with  pain — 


Shr 


e  gave  relief— abundant— kind  — 
And  bade  him  go  in  peace  again.] 
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Paulo  mi^Jon 


.^VfMIL. 


TO  HIS  GRACE 


THE  DUKE  OF  RUTLAND,  MARQUIS  OF  GEANBY ; 

recobdkr  op  cambridge  and  scarborouob ; 

lord-ueutexairr  a5d  ccstos  rotulobum  of  tdk  cou!itr  op  leicester  ; 

k.o.  amd  ll.d. 

Mt  Lord, 
The  Poem  for  which  I  hmvo  ventured  to  solicit  your  Grace*!  mttention  was  composed  in  a  situation  so 
near  to  Belvoir  Castle,  that  the  author  had  all  the  advantage  to  be  derived  from  prospects  extensive 
and  beantiiul,  and  from  works  of  grandeur  «nd  sublimity :  and  though  nothing  of  the  influence  arising 
fhmi  such  situation  should  be  discernible  in  these  verses,  either  from  want  of  adequate  powers  in  the 
writer,  or  because  his  subjects  do  not  assimilate  with  such  views,  yet  would  it  be  natural  for  him  to 
indulge  a  wish  that  he  might  inscribe  his  labours  to  the  lord  of  a  scene  which  perpetually  excited  his 
admiration,  and  he  would  plead  the  propriety  of  placing  the  titles  of  the  House  of  Rutland  at  the  en- 
trance of  a  volume  written  in  the  Yale  of  Belvoir.' 


But,  my  Lord,  a  motive  much  more  powerful  than  a  sense  of  propriety,  a  grateful  remembrance  of 
benefits  conferred  by  the  noble  family  in  which  you  preside,  has  been  the  great  inducement  for  me  to 
wish  that  I  might  be  permitted  to  inscribe  this  work  to  your  Grace :  the  honours  of  that  time  were  to 
me  unexpected,  they  were  unmerited,  and  they  were  transitory :  but  since  I  am  thus  allowed  to  make 
public  my  gratitude,  I  am  in  some  degree  restored  to  the  honour  of  that  period ;  I  have  again  the 
hi4»piness  to  find  myself  favoured,  and  my  exertions  stimulated,  by  the  condescension  of  the  Duke  of 
Bntland. 

It  was  my  fortune,  in  a  poem  which  yet  circulates,  to  write  of  the  virtues,  talents,  and  heroic  death  of 
Lord  Bobert  Manners,  and  to  bear  witness  to  the  affiection  of  a  brother  whose  grief  was  poignant,  and 
to  be  soothed  only  by  remembrance  of  his  worth  whom  he  so  deeply  deplored.*  In  a  patron  thus 
fisvoorably  predisposed,  my  Lord,  I  might  look  for  much  lenity,  and  could  not  fear  the  severity  of  cri- 


1  r**  The  Baroaffh,**  which  wm  bMim  while  Mr.  Cnbbe 
wsidiid  at  Raodlum,  »m  eompleCed  dating  %  TisH  to  his 
nadvc  town  of  Aldbonosh,  In  the  aatamn  of  1809,  and  pub- 
Uahed  ta  Vthtuary,  ISIO.  In  the  preflkce  he  is  fonnd  ascribing 
this  new  appcannee  to  the  extraordinary  aaeceas  of  the 
**  PnUtk  Eeglster  ;**  and  Mr.  Jelllrry  commenced  his  review 
«r  the  **  Botoaifh  "  in  these  terms  (JSUta.  Bev,  1810) :-'«  We 
•re  very  tlad  to  meet  with  Mr.  Grabhe  so  aoon  a^n ;  and 
paftkBlarly  glad  to  find  thmt  his  early  retom  has  been  ooea* 
■Aoaed,  la  part,  bv  the  eneoarsKement  he  received  on  his  hut 
•pseannce.  This  late  sprinf  of  poblie  favour,  we  hope,  he 
will  yet  live  to  aae  ripen  into  mature  fkme.  We  searcely 
kaow  any  poet  who  dcsenres  it  better;  and  are  qoite  certAin 
tlwf«  is  none  who  is  more  oeeare  of  keeping  wtth  posterity 
r  h»  may  win  from  his  eontempomies.**] 


•  [Mr.  Orabbe,  in  1790,  wrote,  at  Muston,  an  bsay  on  the 
Natural  History  of  the  Vale  of  Belvoir,  whieh  he  eontributed 
to  Mr.  Nichols^  History  of  Leioestenhire.  The  motto  is  from 
Drayton's  Polyolbion : — 

**  Do  but  compare  the  country  where  1  lie. 
My  hlUs  and  oulds  will  sav,  thev  are  the  island's  eye ; 
Consider  next  my  site,  ana  say  it  doth  excel ; 
Then  come  onto  my  soil,  and  you  shall  see  it  well. 
With  every  graas  and  grain  that  Britain  forth  can  bring  ; 
I  challenge  any  vale  to  show  me  but  that  thing 
I  cannot  ahow  to  her,  that  truly  is  my  own.**] 

s  [See  ttmU,  pp.  33,  119,  ISI.] 
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tical  examination :  from  your  Grace,  'who,  happily,  have  no  such  impediment  to  justice,  I  must  not  look 
for  the  same  kind  of  indulgence.  I  am  assured,  by  those  whose  situation  gave  them  opportunity  for 
knowledge,  and  whose  abilities  and  attention  guarded  them  from  error,  that  I  must  not  expect  my  fail- 
ings will  escape  detection  from  want  of  discernment,  neither  am  I  to  fear  that  any  merit  will  be  undis- 
tinguished through  deficiency  of  taste.  It  is  from  this  information,  my  Lord,  and  a  consciousness  of 
much  which  needs  forgiveness,  that  I  entreat  your  Grace  to  read  my  verses,  with  a  wish,  I  had  almost 
added,  with  a  purpose  to  be  pleased,  and  to  make  every  possible  allowance  for  subjects  not  always 
pleasing,  for  manners  sometimes  gross,  and  for  language  too  frequently  incorrect. 

With  the  fullest  confidence  in  your  Grace's  ability  and  favour,  in  the  accuracyof  your  judgment,  and 
the  lenity  of  your  decision ;  with  grateful  remembrance  of  benefits  received,  and  due  consciousness  of 
the  little  I  could  merit :  with  prayers  that  your  Grace  may  long  enjoy  the  dignities  of  the  House  of 
Rutland,  and  continue  to  dictate  improvement  for  the  surrounding  country ; — I  terminate  an  address, 
in  which  a  fear  of  offending  your  Grace  has  made  me  so  cautious  in  my  expressions,  that  I  may  justly 
fevr  to  ofiend  many  of  my  readers,  who  will  think  that  something  more  of  animation  should  have  been 
excited  by  the  objects  I  view,  the  benevolence  I  honour,  and  the  gratitude  I  profess. 

I  have  the  honour  to  be, 
Mr  LoBD, 

Your  Grace's  most  obliged 

and  obedient  hiunblc  servant, 
Muston,  Dec.  1809.  Geoboe  Cbabbb. 


PREFACE. 


Whether,  if  I  had  not  been  encouraged  by  some 
proofs  of  public  favour,  I  should  have  written  the 
Poem  now  before  the  reader,  is  a  question  which  I 
cannot  positively  determine ;  but  I  will  venture  to 
assert  that  I  should  not,  in  that  case,  have  com- 
mitted the  work  to  the  press ;  I  should  not  have 
allowed  my  own  opinion  of  it  to  have  led  me  into 
further  disappointment,  against  the  voice  of  judges 
impartial  and  indifferent,  from  whose  sentence  it 
had  been  fruitless  to  appeal :  the  success  of  a  late 
publication,  therefore,  may  be  £airly  assigned  as 
the  principal  cause  for  the  appearance  of  this. 

When  the  ensuing  Letters  were  so  fiir  written 
that  I  could  form  an  opinion  of  them,  and  when  I 
began  to  conceive  that  they  might  not  be  unac- 
ceptable to  the  public,  I  felt  myself  prompted  by 
duty,  as  well  as  interest,  to  put  them  to  the  press ; 
(^  I  considered  myself  bound,  by  gratitude  for  the 
favourable  treatment  I  had  already  received,  to 
show  that  I  was  not  unmindfhl  of  it ;  and,  how- 
ever this  might  be  mixed  with  other  motives,  it 
operated  with  considerable  force  upon  my  mind, 
acting  as  a  stimulus  to  exertions  naturally  tardy, 
and  to  expectations  easily  checked. 

It  must  nevertheless  be  acknowledged  that, 
although  such  favourable  opinion  had  been  formed, 
1  was  not  able,  with  the  requisite  impartiality,  to 
determine  the  comparative  value  of  an  unpublished 
manuscript  and  a  work  sent  into  the  world.  Books, 
like  children,  when  established,  have  doubtless  our 
parental  affection  and  good  wishes ;  we  r^oice  to 


hear  that  they  are  doing  well,  and  are  received  and 
respected  in  good  company;  but  it  is  to  manu- 
scripts in  the  study,  as  to  children  in  the  nursery, 
that  our  care,  our  anxiety,  and  our  tenderness  are 
principally  dkected :  they  are  fondled  as  our  en- 
dearixig  companions ;  their  faults  are  corrected 
with  the  lenity  of  partial  love,  and  their  good 
parts  are  exaggerated  by  the  strength  of  parental 
imagination ;  nor  is  it  easy  even  for  the  more  cool 
and  reasonable  among  parents,  thus  circumstanced, 
to  decide  upon  the  comparative  merits  of  their 
offspring,  whether  they  be  children  of  the  bed  or 
issue  of  the  brain. 

But  however  favourable  my  own  opinion  may 
have  been,  or  may  still  be,  I  could  not  venture  to 
commit  so  long  a  Poem  to  the  press  without  some 
endeavour  to  obtain  the  more  valuable  opinion  of 
less  partial  judges :  at  the  same  time,  I  am  williog 
to  confess  that  I  have  lost  some  portion  of  the 
timidity  once  so  painful,  and  that  I  am  encouraged 
to  take  upon  myself  the  decision  of  various  pohita 
which  heretofore  I  entreated  my  friends  to  decide. 
Those  friends  were  then  my  council  whose  opinion 
I  was  implicitly  to  follow ;  they  are  now  advisers 
whose  ideas  I  am  at  liberty  to  reject.  This  will 
not,  I  hope,  seem  like  arrogance :  it  would  be  more 
safe,  it  would  be  more  pleasant,  still  to  have  that 
reliance  on  the  judgment  of  others ;  bat  it  cannot 
always  be  obtained :  nor  are  they,  however  friendly 
disposed,  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  Mm 
whom  they  consider  as  one  who  ought  by  this  tiuio 
to  have  cast  away  the  timidity  of  inexperience, 
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and  to  h^ve  Acquired  the  courage  that  would  enable 
him  to  decide  for  himself. 

When  it  is  confessed  that  I  hare  less  assistance 
from  my  friends,  and  that  the  appearance  of  this 
work  i^  in  a  great  measure,  occasioned  by  the 
success  of  a  former;  some  readers  will,  I  fear, 
entertain  the  opinion  that  the  book  before  them 
was  written  in  haste,  and  published  without  due 
examination  and  revisal :  should  this  opinion  be 
formed,  there  will  doubtless  occur  many  faults 
which  may  appear  as  originating  in  neglect :  Now, 
readers  are,  I  believe,  disposed  to  treat  with  more 
than  common  seTerity  those  writers  who  have  been 
led  into  presumption  by  the  approbation  bestowed 
on  their  diffidence,  and  into  idleness  and  uncon- 
cern by  the  praises  given  to  their  attention.  I  am 
therefore  even  anidous  it  should  be  generally 
known  that  sufficient  time  and  application  were 
bestowed  upon  this  work,  and  by  this  I  mean  that 
BO  material  alteration  would  be  effected  by  delay; 
it  ia  true  that  this  confession  removes  one  plea  for 
the  errors  of  the  book,  want  of  time ;  but,  in  my 
opinioo,  there  is  not  much  consoUtion  to  be  drawn 
by  rcaaonable  minds  from  this  resource :  if  a  work 
fiiUs,  St  appears  to  be  poor  satisfaction  when  it  is 
observed,  that,  if  the  author  had  taken  more  care, 
the  event  had  been  less  disgraceful. 

When  the  reader  enters  into  the  Poem,  he  will 
find  the  author  retired  from  view,  and  an  imaginary 
penonage  brought  forward  to  describe  his  Borough 
tot  him ;  to  him  it  seemed  convenient  to  speak  in 
the  first  person :  but  the  inhabitant  of  a  village, 
in  the  centre  of  the  kingdom,  could  not  appear  in 
the  character  of  a  residing  burgess  in  a  large  sea- 
port ;  and  when,  with  this  point,  was  considered 
what  relations  were  to  be  given,  what  manners 
deliaeated,  and  what  situations  described,  no 
method  appeared  to  be  so  convenient  as  that  of 


*  [An  IntiiiMte  penoiul  (Vtond  of  Mr.  Crabbe  mta: — 
**  Kerertbele*  thegemerat  descriptiom  of  **The  Boroagti"  is 
e* identl y  Uut  of  Aldboroagh  magnifled— nay,  by  the  poet's 
ovft  conRasioB  it  is  so  :— 

*  At  ber  old  hoiue,  her  dre«,  b«r  idr  the  same, 
I  •««  mlBO  andent  letta^loving  dame  : 
If  oities  pardon  what  my  friends  approved, 
Gan  I  mine  ancient  widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
Wkco  fint  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book/  ice. 

Letter  18. 

fltni  It  the  MMyMory  town  a  vast  enlargement  of  the  real 
oaei»  eoatalning  little  more  than  a  thousand  inhabitants,  and 
baring  neither  liospltal,  nor  alm»>hoQse,  nor  cluba;  and,  till 
Ut«l|,  neither  sects  nor  sehools.'*J 

'  [On  this  dietnm  there  Is  a  pretty  paragraph  or  two  in 
"  The  Dolor  :**— »  The  poet  Crabbe  lias  said  that  there  sub- 
sists an  ntler  repugnaner  between  the  stndles  of  topography 
eni  poetry,  m  must  have  intended  bv  topograpnv,  when 
be  aaM  ■»»  the  mere  definition  of  boundaries  and  spedflcation 
of  laml marks,  saeh  as  are  given  in  the  advertisement  of  an 
«c«le  for  aale ;  and  bovs  in  oertaln  parts  of  the  country  are 
tanght  ta  bear  la  mind  bv  a  rememfaranee  m  tail,  when  the 
bouads  ef  a  parish  are  walked  by  the  local  authorities.  Such 
tepagnphy,  indeed,  bears  as  little  relation  to  poetry  as  a  map 
or  chart  to  a  pictore.  But  If  he  had  any  wider  meanin:^,  it  b 
cvMcat,  I17  tae  nnoiber  of  topoeraphical  poems,  good,  bad, 
and  lodtffstent,  with  which  our  language  abounds,  that  Mr. 
OMdM**  ireiliiiiiisBuii  in  vene,  and  his  contemporaries  also, 
have  dlflcred  greatly  f^om  him  In  opinion  upon  this  point. 


borrowing  the  assistance  of  an  ideal  fHend ;  by 
this  means  the  reader  is  in  some  degree  kept  from 
view  of  any  particular  place,  nor  will  he  perhaps 
be  so  likely  to  determine  where  those  persons 
reside,  and  what  their  connections,  who  are  so 
intimately  known  to  this  man  of  straw.  ^ 

From  the  title  of  this  Poem,  some  persons  will, 
1  fear,  expect  a  political  satire,^-an  attack  upon 
corrupt  principles  in  a  general  view,  or  upon  the 
customs  and  manners  of  some  particular  placo ;  of 
these  they  will  find  nothing  satirised,  nothing  re- 
lated. It  may  be  that  graver  readers  would  have 
preferred  a  more  historical  account  of  so  con- 
siderable  a  Borough — its  charter  privileges,  trade, 
public  structures,  and  subjects  of  this  kind ;  but  I 
have  an  apology  for  the  omission  of  these  things,  in 
the  difficulty  of  describing  them,  and  in  the  utter 
repugnancy  which  subsists  between  the  studies  and 
objects  of  topography  and  poetry.'  What  I  thought 
I  could  best  describe,  that  I  attempted : — ^the  sea 
and  the  country  in  the  immediate  vicinity ;  the 
dwellings,  and  the  inhabitants ;  some  incidents  and 
characters,  with  an  exhibition  of  morals  and  man- 
ners, offensive  perhaps  to  those  of  extremely  deli- 
cate feelings,  but  sometimes,  I  hope,  neither  un- 
amiable  nor  unaffecting :  an  Election,  indeed, 
forms  a  part  of  one  Letter,  but  the  evil  there  de- 
scribed is  one  not  greatly  nor  generally  deplored, 
and  there  are  probably  many  places  of  this  kind 
where  it  is  not  felt. 

From  the  variety  of  relations,  characters,  and 
descriptions  which  a  Bobouor  affords,  several 
were  rejected  which  a  reader  might  reasonably 
expect  to  have  met  with:  in  this  case  he  Is  en- 
treated to  believe  that  these,  if  they  occurred 
to  the  author,  were  considered  by  him  as  beyond 
his  ability,  as  subjects  which  he  could  not  treat  in 
a  manner  satisfactory  to  himself.'    Posaibly,  the 


Hm  PolyolUon,  notwithstanding  its  commonplace  peraoni* 
fleatlons  and  its  inaitifldal  tranaitlona,  which  are  as  abrapt  as 
those  in  the  Metamorphoses  or  Fksti,  and  not  so  graceful,  Is, 
nevertheless,  a  work  as  much  to  be  valued  by  the  students 
and  lovers  of  English  literature  as  by  the  imters  of  local 
historv.  Drayton  himself,  whose  great  talents  were  de- 
serveoly  esteemed  bv  the  ablest  of  his  contemporaries  in  the 
riche«t  sge  of  Englbn  poetry,  thouglit  he  could  not  be  more 
worthily  emplovM  than  In  what  he  calls  the  herculean  task 
of  this  topographical  poem ;  and  in  that  belief  he  was  en- 
eouraged  by  his  friend  and  commentator  Selden,  to  whose 
name  the  epithet  of  learned  was,  in  old  times,  alwavs  and 
..      -.     .    -«...  .       .  jf  its  dignity 

,  these  lines 


deservedly  affixed.  With  how  becoming  a  sense  of  its  dlrnity 
and  variety  the  poet  entered  upon  his  subject,  t' 
may  show  :— 

*Thoo  powerful  god  of  flames.  In  veise  divinely  great. 
Touch  my  invention  so  with  thy  true  genuine  heat. 
That  high  and  noble  things  I  slightly  may  not  tell. 
Nor  light  and  idle  toys  my  lines  may  vainly  swell,' "  kc. 
Tub  Doctob,  1SS4.] 

*  r**  Mr.  Crabbe  b  distinguished  from  all  other  poets,  both 
by  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  and  by  his  manner  of  treating 
them.  All  his  persons  are  taken  from  the  lower  ranks  of  life ; 
and  all  his  scenery  from  the  most  ordinary  and  (kmlliar 
objecU  of  nature  or  art.  His  rharacters  and  incidents,  too, 
are  as  eonunon  aa  the  elements  out  of  which  they  are  com- 
pounded are  humble ;  and  not  only  has  he  nothing  prodigious 
or  astonishing  In  an  v  of  his  representations,  but  he  has  not 


Anted  to  impart  any  of  the  ordinary  eoloora  of 
poetry  to  tnoae  vulgar  materials.  He  has  no  moralising 
swains  or  sentimental  tradesmen ;  and  acanely  ever  seeks  to 
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admission  of  some  will  be  thought  to  require  more 
apology  than  the  rejection  of  others:  in  such 
variety,  it  is  to  be  apprehended,  that  almost  every 
reader  will  find  something  not  according  with  his 
ideas  of  propriety,  or  something  repulsive  to  the 
tone  of  his  feelings:  nor  could  this  be  avoided 
but  by  the  sacrifice  of  every  event,  opinion,  and 
even  expression,  which  could  be  thought  liable  to 


dumn  OS  bv  the  antlcM  manoers  or  lowly  Tirtu«t  of  hit  per- 
•onaget.  On  the  contnry,  he  h«s  represented  his  villagers 
and  namble  burghers  as  altogether  m»  dissipated,  and  more 
dbhonest  and  discontented,  than  tiie  profligates  of  hi(;lier 
life ;  and,  instead  of  condaeting  ns  through  blooming  groves 
and  pastoral  meadows,  has  led  as  along  fllthy  lanes  and 
erowded  wharfs,  to  hospitals,  almshouses,  and  ein-shops.  In 
some  of  these  delineations  he  may  be  considered  aa  the  satirist 
of  low  life— an  occupation  auffieiently  arduous,  and  in  a  great 
degree  new  and  original  in  our  language.  By  the  mere  force 
of  nis  art,  and  the  novelty  of  hu  style,  he  compels  as  to 
attend  to  objects  tliat  are  usoally  neglected,  and  to  enter  into 
feelings  from  which  we  are  in  general  but  too  eager  to 
escape ;  and  then  tmsts  to  nature  for  the  effect  of  the  repre- 
sentation. It  is  obvions  that  this  is  not  a  taak  for  an  ordinary 
hand,  and  that  many  ingenious  writers,  who  make  a  very 
good  figure  with  battles,  nymphs,  and  moonlight  landscapes, 


produce  such  efi'ect ;  and  this  casting  away  so 
largely  of  our  cargo,  through  fears  of  danger, 
though  it  might  help  us  to  clear  it,  would  render 
our  vessel  of  little  worth  when  she  came  into  port. 
I  may  likewise  entertain  a  hope,  that  this  very 
variety,  which  gives  scope  to  objection  and  censure, 
will  also  afford  a  better  chance  for  approval  and 
satisfsction.* 


would  find  themselves  quite  helpless  if  set  down  among 
streets,  harbouis,  and  taverns."— JxrraxY.] 

*  [In  one  of  Mr.  GMibe's  note-books  we  find  the  following 
observations  relative  to  the  Borough :— **  I  have  chiefly,  if  not 
exclusively,  taken  my  sut^ecta  and  ehaiaciers  from  that  order 
of  society  where  the  (east  disfday  of  vanity  is  generally  to  be 
found,  which  is  placed  between  the  homble  and  the  great. 
It  is  in  this  daas  of  numkind  that  more  originality  of  cba* 
racter,  more  variety  of  fortune,  will  be  met  with ;  beeanse,  on 
the  one  hand,  they  do  not  live  in  the  eye  of  the  world,  and 
therefore  are  not  kept  in  awe  by  the  dread  of  observation  and 
indecorum ;  neither,  on  the  other,  are  they  debarred  by  their 
want  of  means  from  the  cultivation  of  mind  and  the  porsuits 
of  wealth  and  ambition,  which  are  necessary  to  the  develop- 
ment of  character  displayed  in  the  variety  of  sitnations  to 
which  this  eltrn  is  I'able."! 
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LETTER  I. 


Tbeae  did  the  ruler  of  the  deep  ordain, 

To  baild  ptoud  navies,  and  to  rule  the  main. 

Popx't  Homtr't  Iliad^  b.  vi. 

Such  Menes  has  Deptford,  navy-bnilding  town, 
Woolwich  and  Wapping,  cmelling  strong  of  pitch ; 

Soeh  Lunbeth,  envy  of  each  band  and  gown. 
And  Twiekenham  ncli,  which  fkirer  scenes  enrich. 

Pops't  Imitatum  o/Speiuer. 

Et  enm  ecBleatiboe  andis 

.fiqoorev  mleeentnr  aquB :  caret  tgnibos  ather, 
Cbeaqne  nox  pvemitnr  ttnebrte  htemiaqae  aolaqae ; 
Dtoentient  tamen  has,  prabentaoe  mieantia  lumen 
F^ilmina :  falmineia  aideaeant  tgnibns  nnd«. 

Ovid.  Metttmorph.  lib.  xi.i 


GENERAL  DESCRIITION. 

The  Diffienlty  of  describing  Town  Scenery>-A  Comparison 
with  certain  Views  in  the  Country— The  RlTer  and  Qnay— 
The  Shipping  and  Bosiness— Ship-building— Sea-Boys  and 
Bart-Views  Village  and  Town  Scenery  again  compared — 
WaUta  from  Town— Cottage  and  adjoining  UMth,  &c.— 
House  of  Sunday  Entertainment— The  Sea:  a  Summer 
and  Winter  View— A  Shipwreck  at  Night,  and  its  Effects 
on  Shore — Evening  Amusements  in  the  Borough — An 
Apology  for  the  imperfect  View  which  can  be  given  of 
these  Sat^iectk 

**  DsscEiBE  the  Borough  " — ^though  our  idle  tribe 
"Mmj  lore  description,  can  we  so  describe, 
ThAt  yon  shall  fairly  streets  and  buildings  trace, 
And  all  that  gives  distinction  to  a  place  ? 
Thia  cannot  be ;  yet  moved  by  your  request 
A  part  I  paint — let  Fancy  form  the  rest. 

Cities  and  towns,  the  various  haunts  of  men, 
Beqnire  the  pencil ;  they  defy  the  pen  : 
Could  he  who  sang  so  well  the  Grecian  fleet. 
So  wen  have  sung  of  alley,  lane,  or  street  ? 
Can  measured  lines  these  various  buildings  show. 
The  Town-Hall  Turning,  or  the  Prospect  Row  ? 


1  [**  Sweet  waters  mingle  with  the  briny  main  : 
No  star  appears  to  lend  his  friendiv  light ; 
Darkness  and  tempest  make  a  double  night : 
Bat  flaahiog  fires  disclose  the  deep  by  turns. 
And  while  the  lightnings  blaze,  ttie  i^ater  bums." 

Dbydew.] 

s  [See  mti,  p.  ftS.    The  parsonaffe  at  Muston,  here  alluded 
'    d  tia  on  the  churchyard,  by  no  means  like  the 
feffbidding  reeeptades  of  the  dead,  but  trulv  orna- 

ftooad;  tn  some  fine  elms  partially  conoealed  the 

avUI  bsantiM  chnreh  and  its  spire,  while  the  eye,  travelling 
dWt>mh  their  Hems,  rested  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  and  a 


Can  I  the  scats  of  wealth  and  want  explore, 
And  lengthen  out  my  Uys  from  door  to  door? 

Then  let  thy  Fancy  aid  me — ^I  repair 
From  this  tall  mansion  of  our  last  year's  Mayor, 
Till  we  the  outskirts  of  the  Borough  reach. 
And  these  half-buried  buildings  next  the  beach, 
Where  hang  at  open  doors  the  net  and  cork, 
While  squalid  sea-dames  mend  the  meshy  work ; 
Till  comes  the  hour  when  fishing  through  the 

tide 
The  weary  husband  throws  his  freight  aside ; 
A  living  mass  which  now  demands  the  wife, 
Th'  alternate  labours  of  their  humble  life. 
"  Can  scenes  like  these  withdraw  thee  from  thy 

wood. 
Thy  upland  forest  or  thy  valley's  flood  ? 
Seek  then  thy  garden's  shrubby  bound,  and  look, 
As  it  steals  by,  upon  the  bordering  brook ;  * 
That  winding  streamlet,  limpid,  lingering  slow. 
Where   the    reeds   whisper  when  the    zephyrs 

blow; 
Where  in  the  midst,  upon  a  throne  of  green, 
Sits  the  large  Lily  *  as  the  water's  queen ; 
And  makes  the  current,  forced  awhile  to  stay, 
Murmur  and  bubble  as  it  shoots  away ; 
Draw  then  the  strongest  contrast  to  that  stream. 
And  our  broad  river  will  before  thee  seem. 
^  With  ceaseless  motion  comes  and  goes  the  tide, 
Flowing,  it  fills  the  channel  vast  and  wide ; 
Then  back  to  sea,  with  strong  mi\jestic  sweep 
It  rolls,  in  ebb  yet  terrible  and  deep ; 
Here  Samphire-banks  *  and  Salt-wort  '  bound  the 

flood. 
There  stakes  and  sea-weeds  withering  on  the  mud ; 
And  higher  up,  a  ridge  of  all  things  base. 
Which  some  strong  tide  has  rolFd  upon  the  place. 

Thy  gentle  river  boasts  its  pigmy  boat. 
Urged  on  by  pains,  half-grounded,  half  afloat : 
While  at  her  stem  an  angler  takes  his  stand. 
And  marks  the  fish  he  purposes  to  land ; 
From  that  dear  space,  where,  in  the  cheerfbl 

ray 
Of  the  warm  sun,  the  scaly  people  play. 


me  old  bridge :  the  garden  encloeed  the  other  two 
sides  of  this  ehnnhywd ;  but  tlie  erown  of  the  whole  was  a 

Srothic  archway,  eut  through  a  thick  hedge  and  many  boughs, 
or  through  this  opening,  as  in  the  deep  fhune  of  a  picture, 
appeared,  in  the  centre  of  the  aerial  canTas,  the  unnvalled 
BelToir.] 

*  The  white  water-lily,  Nymphaa  alba. 

4  The  jointed  glasawntt,  Salloomia,  is  here  meant,  not  the 
tme  samphire,  the  Qrtthmnm  maritimum. 

»  The  SalsoU  of  botaniita. 
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Far  other  craft  onr  prouder  river  shoi»-8, 
lioys,*  pinks,^  and  sloops:    brigs,   brigantines," 
^  and  snows  :  • 

Nor  angler  we  on  our  wide  stream  descry, 
But  one  poor  dredger  where  his  oysters  lie : 
He,  cold  and  wet,  and  driving  with  the  tide. 
Beats  his  weak  arms  against  his  tany  side, 
Then  drains  the  remnant  of  diluted  gin, 
To  aid  the  warmth  that  languishes  within ; 
""^^newing  oft  his  poor  attempts  to  beat 
His  tingling  fingers  into  gathering  heat. 
''  He  shall  again  be  seen  when  evening  comes, 
And  social  parties  crowd  their  favourite  rooms : 
Where  on  the  table  pipes  and  papers  lie, 
The  steaming  bowl  or  foaming  tankard  by ; 
'T  is  then,  with  all  these  comforts  spread  around, 
They  hear  the  painful  dredger's  welcome  sound  ; 
And  few  themselves  the  savoury  boon  deny. 
The  food  that  feeds,  the  living  luxury. 

Yon  is  our  Quay !  '^  those  smaller  hoys  from 
town. 
Its  various  %vare,  for  country-use,  bring  down ; 
Those  laden  waggons,  in  return,  impart 
The  country-produce  to  the  city  mart ; 
Hark  !  to  the  clamour  in  that  miry  road, 
Bounded  and  narrow*d  by  yon  vessel's  load ; 
The  lumbering  wealth  she  empties  round  the  place, 
Package,  and  parcel,  hogshead,  chest,  and  case : 
While  the  loud  seaman  and  the  angry  hind. 
Mingling  in  business,  bellow  to  the  wind. 

Near  these  a  crew  amphibious,  in  the  docks. 
Rear,  for  the  sea,  those  castles  on  the  stocks : 
See !  the  long  keel,  which  soon  the  waves  must  hide ; 
See !  the  strong  ribs  which  form  the  roomy  side ; 
Bolts  yielding  slowly  to  the  sturdiest  stroke. 
And  planks  "  which  curve  and   crackle   in  the 

smoke. 
Around  the  whole  rise  cloudy  wreaths,  and  far 
Bear  the  warm  pungence  of  o*er-boiling  tar. 

Dabbling  on  shore  half-naked  sea-boys  crowd, 
Swim  round  a  ship,  or  swing  upon  the  shroud ; 
Or  in  a  boat  purloin'd,  with  paddles  play. 
And  grow  familiar  with  the  watery  way : 
Young  though  they  be,  they  feel  whose  sons  they 

are, 
They  know  what  British  seamen  do  and  dare ; 
Proud  of  that  &me,  they  raise  and  they  enjoy 
The  rustic  wonder  of  the  village-boy. 

Before  you  bid  these  busy  scenes  adieu, 
Behold  the  wealth  that  lies  in  public  view. 
Those  far  extended  heaps  of  coal  and  coke. 
Where  fresh-fllFd  lime-kikis  breath  their  stifling 
smoke. 


*  [A  gmall  veMel,  nsaally  rigged  as  a  sloop,  and  employed 
in  carrying  passengers  and  gCModa  from  one  place  to  another, 
particularly  on  the  sea-coast.  7  The  name  given  to  ships 
with  a  very  narrow  stem.  *  Small  merchant  ships  with  two 
masts.  *  A  vessel  equipped  with  two  masts,  resembling 
Uie  mdn  and  foremasts  or  a  ship,  and  a  third  small  mait  Just 
abaft  the  mainmast.— Burnky.] 

i<>  [The  Qnay  of  Slauehden,  where  the  poet,  in  early  life, 
was  employed  by  his  (ktner  in  piling  up  lmtter>caska,  ^c,  in 
the  dreas  of  a  common  warehouseman ;  and  whence,  in  the 
year  1779,  he  embarked  on  board  a  sloop,  with  three  pounds 
in  his  pocket,  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  metropolis.  See 
mtit  pp.  6,  9, 13.] 

>>  The  curvature  of  planks  for  the  sides  of  a  ship,  See.,  is. 


This  shall  pass  off,  and  you  behold,  instead, 
The  night-fire  gleaming  on  its  chalky  bed ; 
When  from  the  Lighthouse  brighter  beams  will  rise. 
To  show  the  shipman  where  ^e  shallow  lies. 

Thy  walks  are  ever  pleasant ;  every  scene 

Is  rich  in  beauty,  lively,  or  serene 

Rich — is  that  varied  view  with  woods  around, 
Seen  from  the  seat  within  the  shrubbery  bound ; 
Where  shines  the  distant  lake,  and  where  appear 
From  ruins  bolting,  unmolested  deer ; 
IJvely — the  village-green,  the  inn,  the  place, 
'NVliere  the  good  widow  schools  her  infant-race. 
Shops,  whence  are  heard  the  hammer  and  the  saw. 
And  village-pleasures  unreproved  by  law : 
Then  how  serene !  when  in  your  favourite  room. 
Gales  from   your   jasmines    soothe  the   evening 

gloom ; 
When  from  your  upland  paddock  you  look  down. 
And  just  perceive  the  smoke  which  hides  the  town  ; 
When  weary  peasants  at  the  close  of  day 
Walk  to  their  cots,  and  part  upon  the  way ; 
When  cattle  slowly  cross  the  shallow  brook, 
And  shepherds  pen  their  folds,  and  rest  upon  their 
crook.** 

We  prune  our  hedges,  prime  our  slender  trees. 
And  nothing  looks  untutor'd  and  at  ease. 
On  the  wide  heath,  or  in  the  flow'ry  vale, 
We  scent  the  vapours  of  the  sea-bom  gale ; 
Broad-beaten  paths  lead  on  from  stile  to  stile. 
And  sewers  from  streets  the  road-side  banks  defile ; 
Our  guarded  fields  a  sense  of  danger  show. 
Where  garden-crops  with  com  and  clover  grow ; 
Fences  are  form*d  of  wreck  and  placed  around, 
(With  tenters  tipp'd)  a  strong  repulsive  bound ; 
Wide  and  deep  ditches  by  the  giutlens  nm, 
And  there  in  ambush  lie  the  trap  and  gun ; 
Or  yon  broad  board,  which  guards  each  tempting 

prixe, 
"  Like  a  tall  bully,  lifts  its  head  and  Ucs."  » 

There  stands  a  cottage  with  an  open  door. 
Its  garden  undefended  blooms  before : 
Her  wheel  is  still,  and  overtum'd  her  stool, 
While  the  lone  Widow  seeks  the  neighb'ring  pool : 
This  gives  us  hope,  all  views  of  town  to  shun — 
No !  here  are  tokens  of  the  Sailor-son ; 
That  old  blue  jacket,  and  that  shirt  of  check, 
And  silken  kerchief  for  the  seaman's  neck ; 
Sea-spoils  and  shells  from  many  a  distant  ^orc. 
And  furry  robe  from  frozen  Labrador. 

Our  busy  streets  and  sylvan-walks  between, 
Fen,  marshes,  bog  and  heath  all  intervene ; 
Here  pits  of  crag,  with  spongy,  plashy  base. 
To  some  enrich  th*  uncultivated  space : 


I  am  informed,  now  generally  made  by  the  power  of  steam. 
Fire  is  nevertheless  still  used  for  boats  and  vessels  of  th* 
smaller  kind. 

ic  [u  Without  the  romantic  mellowaeas  which  envelopes 
the  landscape  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  freshncw  and  hilarity  of 
colouring  wnich  breatlie  in  that  of  Giaham,  this  sketch  is. 
perhaps,  superior  to  both  in  distinctness,  animation,  ani 
firmness  of  touch ;  and  to  these  ia  added  a  peculiar  air  of 
facility  and  ftrecdom.**— Oirroan.] 

u  [«<  Where  London's  oolumn,  pointing  to  the  skiea, 
Uke  a  taU  bully,  lifts  the  head  and  Ues."— 

Pope's  alluidon  being  to  the  oati-catAoHc  Inscription  on  the 
monument  erected  after  the  great  fire  of  London.] 
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For  there  are  blossoms  rare,  and  carioui  rush, 
The  gale's  **  rich  balm,  and  son^dew's  crimson  blush, 
"Whose  velvet  leaf  with  radiant  beauty  dress'd, 
Forms  a  gay  pillow  for  the  plover's  breast. 

Not  distant  far,  a  house  commodious  made, 
(Lonely  yet  public  stands)  for  Sunday-trade ; 
Thither,  for  this  day  free,  gay  parties  go, 
Their  tea-house  walk,  their  tippling  rendesvous ; 
There  humble  couples  sit  in  comer-bowers, 
Or  gidly  ramble  for  th'  allotted  hours ; 
Sailors  and  lasses  from  the  town  attend, 
The  servant-lover,  the  apprentice-friend ; 
With  all  the  idle  social  tribes  who  seek 
And  find  their  humble  pleasures  once  a  week. 

Turn  to  the  watery  world ! — but  who  to  thee 
(A  wonder  yet  unview*d)  shall  paint — the  Sea? 
Varions  and  vast,  sublime  in  all  its  forms, 
When    luU'd    by  zephyrs,  or  when    roused    by 

storms,*^ 
Its  colours  changing,  when  from  clouds  and  sun 
Shades  after  shades  upon  the  surface  run ; 
£mbrown*d  and  horrid  now,  and  now  serene. 
In  limpid  blue,  and  evanescent  green ; 
And  oft  the  foggy  banks  on  ocean  lie,^' 
Lift  the  fair  sail,  and  cheat  th*  experienced  eye.*^ 
I     36  It  the  summer-noon :  a  sandy  space 
I  The  ebbing  tide  has  left  upon  its  phice ; 
Then  just  the  hot  and  stony  beach  above, 
Light  twinkling  streams  in  bright  confusion  move ; 
(For  heated  thus,  the  warmer  air  ascends, 
And  with  the  cooler  in  its  fall  contends)--- 
Then  the  broad  bosom  of  the  ocean  keeps 
An  equal  motion ;  swelling  as  it  sleeps, 
Then  slowly  sinking ;  curling  to  the  strand, 
Faint,  lazy  waves  o'ercreep  the  rigid  sand, 
Or  tap  the  tarry  boat  with  gentle  blow. 
And  back  return  in  silence,  smooth  and  slow. 
Ships  in  the  caUn  seem  anchored ;  for  they  glide 
On  the  still  sea,  urged  solely  by  the  tide : 
Art  thou  not  present,  this  calm  scene  before, 
Where  all  beside  is  pebbly  length  of  shore. 
And  fkr  as  eye  can  reach,  it  can  discern  no  more  ? 


I*  [Anodier  name  fi>r  the  candle-beiry.] 

t*  [•*  Tboo  glorioos  mixror,  where  the  Almighty  form 
Gla«e*  Itaelf  in  tempesU ;  in  all  time, 
Cklm  or  conTubed— in  breeze,  or  g«le,  or  storm, 
Idnc  the  pole,  or  In  the  torrid  clime 
[tuK-hesTinff;— boundlen,  endle«,  and  sublime^ 
Tb#  ima^  or  Eternity— the  throne 
Of  the  Inrisible ;  even  from  out  thy  gllme 
The  monaten  of  the  deep  are  mode ;  each  tone 
OlvT*  thee ;  thoa  gocst  fbrth,  dread,  fkthomlea,  alone." 

Bybom.] 

1*  Of  the  effect  of  theae  mists,  known  bv  the  name  of  fog- 
taanfa^  wonderful  and  indeed  incredible  relations  are  given ; 
but  their  property  of  appearing  to  elevate  ships  at  sea,  and  to 
brinir  them  (a  view,  is,  I  believe,  generally  acknowledged. 

^  (One  of  the  most  remarkable  facts  respecting  aerial 
basfes  presented  itself  to  Mr.  Scoreaby.  In  a  voyage  to  Green- 
laod,  tn  l«t2.  Having  aeen  an  inverted  image  of  a  ship  in 
the  air,  he  directed  to  it  his  telescope ;  be  was  able  to  discover 
It  to  be  bis  father's  ship,  which  was  at  the  time  below  the 
liortaoA.  **  It  was,"  says  be,  **so  well  defined,  tliat  I  could 
dMngolsh  by  a  telesc<me  every  sail,  the  general  rig  of  the 
ahipvaad  its  puticnlar  auiaeter ;  insomuch  that  I  oonfldently 
jironooaeed  It  to  be  my  &thcr's  ship^  the  Fame,  which  it 
•ftrrwafde  proved  to  be;  though,  on  oomparinff  notes  with 
SBV  f^dJbmtf  1  (ipond  that  our  relative  position  at  the  time  gave 
•  ^ialSDCe  ftom  one  anochc*  of  very  nearly  thirty  miles»  being 


Yet  sometimes  comes  a  rufiUng  cloud  to  make 
The  quiet  surface  of  the  ocean  shake ; 
As  an  awaken'd  giant  with  a  frown 
Might  show  his  wrath,  and  then  to  sleep  sink 
down. 

View  now  the  Winter-storm !  above,  one  cloud. 
Black  and  unbroken,  all  the  skies  o'ershroud : 
Th'  unwieldy  porpoise  through  the  day  before 
Had  roU'd  in  view  of  boding  men  on  shore; 
And  sometimes  hid  and  sometimes  shoVd  his  form, 
Dark  as  the  cloud,  and  furious  as  the  storm. 

All  where  the  eye  delights,  yet  dreads  to  roam. 
The  breaking  billows  cast  the  flying  foam 
Upon  the  billows  rising — all  the  deep 
Is  restless  change ;  the  waves  so  swell'd  and  steep. 
Breaking  and  sinking,  and  the  sunken  swells. 
Nor  one,  one  moment,  in  its  station  dwells : 
But  nearer  land  you  may  the  billows  trace, 
As  if  contending  in  their  watery  chase ; 
May  watch  the  mightiest  till  the  shoal  they  reach. 
Then  break  and  hurry  to  their  utmost  stretch ; 
Curl'd  as  they  come,  they  strike  with  furious  force. 
And  then  re-flowing,  take  their  grating  course, 
Raking  the  rounded  flints,  which  ages  past    , 
Roll*d  by  their  rage,  and  shall  to  ages  last."  , 

Far  off  the  Petrel  in  the  troubled  way 
Swims  with  her  brood,  or  flutters  in  the  spray ; 
She  rises  often,  often  drops  again. 
And  sports  at  ease  on  the  tempestuous  main.** 

High  o'er  the  restless  deep,  above  the  reach 
Of   gunner's  hope,   vast  flights    of   Wild-ducks 

stretch; 
Far  as  the  eye  can  glance  on  cither  side. 
In  a  broad  space  and  level  line  they  glide ; 
All  in  their  wedge-like  figures  from  the  north. 
Day  after  day,  flight  after  flight,  go  forth.^ 

In-shore  their  passage  tribes  of  Sea-gulls  urge, 
And  drop  for  prey  within  the  sweeping  surge ; 
Oft  in  the  rough  opposing  blast  they  fly 
Far  back,  then  turn,  and  all  their  force  apply, 
While  to  the  storm  they  give  their  weak  comphiin- 
ingcry; 


about  seventeen  miles  beyond  tlie  hnrixon,  and  some  leagues 
beyond  the  limit  of  direct  vision."— Bkxwstsr.] 

i>  r**  A  pcoapect  of  the  ocean  inspire*  Mr.  Crabbe  with  con- 
genial aaliumity.  The  winter-storm  is  detailed  with  a  mas- 
terly  and  interesting  exactness.**— Oirroao.} 

**  [The  storm-petrel  is  the  true  **  Mother  Carey's  chicken  " 
of  the  sailors,  and  also  the  **  witch,"  the  "spency,"  the 
**  stonn-Anch,**  and  a  variety  of  other  names,  the  abundance 
of  which  shows  that  it  is  at  once  a  bird  of  common  oocor- 
rence  and  of  some  interest.  During  its  Pelai^e  period.  It  is 
seen  on  most  parti  of  the  seas,  eapedally  thoae  on  the  north, 
west,  and  soam-west  of  Britain,  where  it  is  the  last  bird  to 
leave  the  outward-bound  ship,  and  the  first  to  meet  ships  re- 
turning home.  It  plays  about  the  vessels,  and  outstrip  their 
swifted  ooozse,  skimming  the  snrfkce  of  the  water  with  equal 
ease  and  grace,  and  tipping  so  regularly  with  wings  and  feet, 
that  she  appears  to  be  tunning  on  all-fours.  The  wings  do 
not,  however,  get  wet  or  splasn,  and  the  bird  can  make  wing 
in  any  direction  of  a  moderate  wind,  apparently  with  very 
little  fttigue.— MtTDis.] 

M  [Wild-ducks  fly  at  a  considerable  helffht  in  the  air,  and 
In  the  form  of  inclined  Unes  or  triangles,  when  they  rest  or 
sleep  on  the  water,  aome  of  the  band  are  always  awake,  to 
wateh  fbr  the  common  safety,  and  to  sound  the  alarm  on  the 
approach  of  danger.  Hence  they  are  with  difBcnltysnrprlsed; 
and  hence  the  fbwler,  who  goes  in  pursuit  of  them,  requires 
to  exert  all  his  conning,  and  frequently  no  inconsidetabU 
degree  of  toil  and  patience.— Suaw.] 
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Or  clap  the  sleek  white  pinion  to  the  breast, 
And  in  the  restless  ocean  dip  for  rest.''^ 

Darkness  begins  to  reign ;  the  louder  wind 
Appals  the  weak  and  awes  the  firmer  mind ; 
But  frights  not  him,  whom  evening  and  the  spray 
In  part  conceal — ^yon  Prowler  on  his  way  : 
Lo  !  he  has  something  seen ;  he  runs  apace. 
As  if  he  fear'd  companion  in  the  chase ; 
He  sees  his  prize,  and  now  he  turns  again, 
Slowly  and  sorrowing — "  Was  your  search  in  vain  ?*' 
Gruffly  he  answers,  "  'T  is  a  sorry  sight ! 
'*  A  seaman's  body :  there  'U  be  more  to-night ! " 

Uaik  !  to  those  sounds !  they  're  from  distress  at 
sea: 
How  quick  they  come !  What  terrors  may  there  be ! 
Yes,  't  is  a  driven  vessel :  I  discern 
Lights,  signs  of  terror,  gleaming  from  the  stem ; 
Others  behold  them  too,  and  from  the  town 
In  various  parties  seamen  hurry  down ; 
Their  wives  pursue,  and  damsels  urged  by  dread, 
Lest  men  so  dear  be  into  danger  led ; 
Their  head  the  gown  has  hooded,  and  their  call 
In  this  sad  night  is  piercing  like  the  squall ; 
They  feel  their  kinds  of  power,  and  when  they^meet, 
Chide,  fondle,  weep,  dare,  threaten,  or  entreat. 

See  one  poor  girl,  all  terror  and  alarm, 
Has  fondly  seized  upon  her  lover's  arm ; 
**  Thou  shalt  not  venture  ; "  and  he  answers  "  No ! 
"  I  will  not :" — still  she  cries, "  Thou  shalt  not  go." 

No  need  of  this ;  not  here  the  stoutest  boat 
Can  through  such  breakers,  o'er  such  billows  float, 
Yet  may  they  view  these  lights  upon  the  beach, 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  reach. 

From  parted  clouds  the  moon  her  radiance  throws 
On  the  wild  waves,  and  all  the  danger  shows ; 
But  shows  them  beaming  in  her  shUiing  vest. 
Terrific  splendour !  gloom  in  glory  dress'd  ! 
This  for  a  moment,  and  then  clouds  again 
Hide  every  beam,  and  fear  and  darkness  reign.** 

But  hear  we  not  those  sounds  ?  Bo  lights  appear  ? 
I  see  them  not !  the  storm  alone- 1  hear : 
And  lo !  the  sailors  homeward  take  their  way ; 
Man  must  endure-^let  us  submit  and  pray. 

Such  are  our  Winter- views :  but  night  comes  on — 
Now  business  sleeps,  and  daily  cares  are  gone ; 
Now  parties  form,  and  some  their  friends  assist 
To  waste  the  idle  hours  at  sober  whist ; 
The  tavern's  pleasure  or  the  concert's  charm 
Unnumber'd  moments  of  their  sting  disarm : 
Play-bills  and  open  doors  a  crowd  invite. 
To  pass  off  one  dread  portion  of  the  night ; 

■1  [Water-fowl,  in  «  peculiar  manner,  discover,  in  their 
flight,  some  determined  aim.  They  eagerly  coaat  the  river,  or 
retnm  to  the  sea :  bent  on  aome  jmrpoae  or  which  they  never 
lote  sight.  But  the  erolationi  or  the  gull  appear  eapcicioos 
and  undirected,  both  when  ahe  flies  alone  and  in  laxge  com- 
panies. The  mote,  however,  her  character  suffers  as  a 
loiterer,  the  more  it  is  raised  in  picturesque  value  by  her 
continuing  longer  before  the  eye,  and  displaying,  in  her  ele* 

Bnt  sweeps  along  the  air,  her  diarp-pointed  wings  and  her 
ight  silvery  hue.  She  is  beautiful,  also,  not  only  on  the 
wing,  but  when  she  floats,  in  numerous  assemblies,  on  the 
water :  or  when  she  rests  on  the  shore,  dotting  either  one  or 
the  other  with  white  spots,  which,  minute  as  they  axe,  are 
?ery  picturesque.— GtLPix.] 

•>  r*Tbe  signals  of  distress  are  heard— the  inhabitants  of 
the  BonMgh  crowd  to  the  strand ;  but  the  boisterotisneas  of 
the  sea  nedudes  all  poeribility  of  alTonling  assistsnce  to  the 
crew  of  the  distressed  vemeL  *  Yet,'  obeerres  the  poet,tn  lines 
of  dreadful  meaning,— 


And  show  and  song  and  luxury  combined, 
Lift  off  frt>m  man  this  burthen  of  mankind. 

Others  advent'rous  walk  abroad  and  meet 
Returning  parties  pacing  through  the  street, 
When  various  voices,  in  the  dying  day, 
Hum  in  our  walks,  and  greet  us  in  our  way : 
When  tavem-lights  flit  on  frxmi  room  to  room, 
And  guide  the  tippling  sailor  staggering  home : 
There  as  we  pass,  the  jingling  bells  betray 
How  business  rises  with  the  closing  day : 
Now  walking  silent,  by  the  river's  side, 
The  ear  perceives  the  rippling  of  the  tide ; 
Or  measured  cadence  of  the  lads  who  tow 
Some  enter'd  hoy,  to  fix  her  in  her  row ; 
Or  hollow  sound,  which  from  the  parish-bell 
To  some  departed  spirit  bids  farewell ! 

Thus  shall  you  something  of  our  Bobouqb  know, 
Far  as  a  verse,  with  Fancy^s  aid,  can  show. 
Of  Sea  or  River,  of  a  Quay  or  Street, 
The  best  description  must  be  incomplete, 
But  when  a  happier  theme  succeeds,  and  when 
Men  are  our  subjects  and  the  deeds  of  men ; 
Then  may  we  find  the  Muse  in  happier  style, 
And  we  may  sometimes  sigh  and  sometimes  smile.** 


LETTER  XL 


.  .  .  .  Festinat  enim  decnrrere  velox 
Floseuins  anguMi  misernque  brevissima  vita 
Portio  I  dnm  bibimos,  dum  serta,  unguenta,  pucUaa 
Posdmus,  obrepit  non  intellecta  senectns.--Jv  v.  Sat.  ix.  ^ 

And  when  at  last  thy  Love  shall  die, 

Wilt  thou  receive  his  parting  bieath  ? 
Wilt  thou  repress  each  struggling  righ. 

And  cheer  «cith  smiles  the  bea  of  death  ?— Pxbct. 


THE  CHURCH. 
Several  Meanings  of  the  Word  CA»rc4— The  Building  so 
called,  here  intended— Its  Antiquity  and  Grandeur — 
Columns  and  Aisles— The  Tower  :  the  Stains  made  by  Time 
compared  wiUi  the  mock  antiquity  of  the  Artfat— Ptogici 
of  Vegetation  on  such  Buildings— Bell»— Tombs :  one  in 
decay— Mural  Monuments,  and  the  Nature  of  their  In* 
•eripUons— An  Instance  in  «  departed  Boigese— Chardi< 
yard  Graves— Mourners  for  the  Dead-~A  St<»y  of  a 
betrothed  Fkir  in  humble  life,  and  Effects  of  Grief  in  the 
Survivor. 

**  What  is  a  Church  ?  " — ^Let  Truth  and  Beason 

speak. 
They  would  reply,  ^^  The  faithful,  pure,  and  meek ; 

*  Yet  may  they  view  those  Ufhts  upon  the  beach. 
Which  yield  them  hope,  whom  help  can  never  nmdti. 
The  sodden  appeanmoe  of  the  moon,  breaking  at  aneh  s 
moment  from  a  cloud  over  the  tempcstuooa  waste,  is  sfopeT- 
latively  described.     The  imposixiff  tumult  of  these  aoenea 
scarcely  permits  us  to  remark  how  finely  in  these  |mmsji,i  s  tht 

Smdeur  of  the  subject  is  supported  by  that  of  the  veae.'*— 
rroao.] 

^  This  promise  to  the  reader,  that  he  should  both  aaall« 
and  sigh  in  the  perussl  of  the  following  Letters  may  appe« 
vain,  and  more  than  an  author  ought  to  promise  ;  tiot  W  li 
be  considered  that  the  character  assumed  is  th«t  of  a  lUeod 
who  gives  an  account  of  dt^eetSfpenons,  and  events  to  his  c<w 
mpondent,  and  who  was  theiefore  at  liberty,  without  am 
imputation  of  this  kind,  to  suppose  in  what  manner  be  wooi^i 
be  alEBCted  by  such  descriptions. 

>  [**  Lo  I  while  we  give  the  unregarded  boor 
To  revelry  and  joy,  in  Pleasure's  bemer. 
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**  From  Christiui  foldi,  the  one  lelected  nce^ 
**  Of  all  profeMions,  and  in  every  place." 

•*  What  it  a  Church  ?  "— "  A  flock,"  our  Vicar 
criet, 
^  Whom  biahopa  govern  and  whom  priesta  advise ; 
**  Wherein  are  various  states  and  due  degrees, 
**  The  Bench  ibr  honour,  and  the  Stall  for  ease ; 
**  That  ease  be  mine,  which,  after  all  iiis  cares, 
'*  The  pious,  peaoelbl  prebendary  shares." 

**  yniAt  is  a  Churoh  ?  "—Our  honest  Sexton  tells, 
''  T  is  a  tall  building,  with  a  Tower  and  bells ; 
**  Where  priest  and  clerk  with  joint  exertion  strive 
^  To  keep  the  ardour  of  their  flock  alive ; 
*'  That,  by  its  periods  eloquent  and  grave ; 
**  This,  by  responses,  and  a  well-set  stave : 
*'  These  for  the  living ;  but  when  life  be  fled, 
'*  I  toll  myself  the  requiem  for  the  dead."  * 

T  is  to  this  Church  I  call  thee,  and  that  place 
Where  slept  oar  fktheis  when  they 'd  run  their  race : 
We  too  shall  rest,  and  then  our  children  keep- 
Their  road  in  life,  and  then,  forgotten,  sleep  *, 
Meanwhile  the  building  slowly  falls  away, 
And,  like  the  builders,  will  in  time  decay. 

The  old  Foundation— but  it  is  not  clear 
When  it  was  laid— -you  care  not  for  the  year ; 
On  this,  as  parts  decayed  by  time  and  storms. 
Arose  these  various  disproportion'd  forms ; 
Yet  Gqthic  aU-Hhe  leam'd  who  visit  us 
(And  our  small  wonders)  have  decided  thus  :— 
"  Yon  noble  Gothic  arch,"  "  That  Gothic  door ; " 
So  have  they  said ;  of  proof  you  'U  need  no  more. 

Here  Isvge  plain  columns  rise  in  solemn  style. 
You  'd  love  the  gloom  they  make  in  either  aisle ; 
When  tho  sun's  rays,  enfeebled  as  they  pass 
(And  shorn  of  splendour)  through  the  storied  glass, 
Faintly  display  the  figures  on  the  floor. 
Which  pleased  distinctly  in  their  place  before. 

But  ere  you  enter,  yon  bold  Tower  survey. 
Tall  and  entire,  and  venerably  grey. 
For  time  has  8often*d  what  was  harsh  when  new. 
And  now  the  stains  are  all  of  sober  hue ; 


While  now,  tot  nty  wreaths  oar  bitnra  to  twine, 
Aod  now  for  nymphs  we  all,  and  now  for  wine ; 
Tbo  noiwlew  foot  of  Time  iteda  swiftly  bv. 
And  ere  we  dream  of  manhood,  age  is  nlgo.— 
*'  f  bdlsTo  that  there  was  no  tranaUtlon  of  this  satire  in 
Shakspcare's  time ;  yet  he  has  given,  with  kindred  genios,  a 
oopy  of  o6r«y^  aoa  iefstfteta  MMctw  ;— 

*  on  oar  qoick*st  attempt^ 
The  noisalsss  and  lnan«lible  foot  of  Time 
Steal*  ere  we  can  effect  them.*  ** — Oirfou*.] 

*  [The  foUowlnff  description  has  always  been  considered  a 
eorrect  ooe  of  AUborooffh  church,  where  Bfr.  (>abbe  Ont 
ofliriated  a»  a  dergyman. J 

*  Nothbif ,  I  tmst,  in  this  and  the  pveeedinff  paragraph, 
which  tcUsee  to  the  imitation  of  what  are  oalled  weathei^ 
stains  on  bofldincs,  will  seem  to  any  invidioos  or  offensive. 
I  wialied  to  maJce  a  eomparison  between  those  minute  and 
eoiioos  bodies  which  cover  the  surface  of  some  edifices,  and 
those  kinds  of  stains  whieh  are  formed  of  boloa  and  ochres, 
and  laid  on  with  a  brash.  Now,  ss  the  work  of  time  cannot 
be  antidpeced  in  socb  eases,  it  may  be  very  Jadidoas  to  have 
reeootae  to  eadi  expedients  as  will  give  to  a  recent  strocture 
the  venerable  appeaiaaee  of  antiqaicy ;  and  in  this  case, 
thonch  I  might  still  obsertt  the  vast  diffsrenoe  between 
the  living  vaHetka  of  natnre  and  the  distant  Imitation  of  the 
Sftisc,  yet  1  eoald  not  Ibibear  to  make  nse  of  his  dexterity, 
•" be  conld  not  elothe  my  freestone  with  "' * 


oeoanne  oe  conid  notelotae  my  neestone  wttn  ameer,  ACMa, 
«ad  6y«tM»~rTbefe  la  maeh  ebarasteriatie  aimpUdty  in  this 
■priUJ.      Abeot  the  period  at  which    this  Xecter  waa 


The  Uving  stains  which  Nature*s  hand  alone, 
Profhse  of  life,  pours  forth  upon  the  stone : 
For  ever  growing ;  where  the  common  eye 
Can  but  ^e  bare  and  rocky  bed  descry ; 
There  Science  loves  to  trace  her  tribes  minute. 
The  Juiceless  foliage,  and  the  tasteless  fruit ; 
There  she  perceives  them  round  the  sur&ce  creep, 
And  while  they  meet  their  due  distinction  keep ; 
Blix'd  but  not  blended ;  each  its  name  retains, 
And  these  are  Nature's  ever-during  stains. 
And  wouldst  thou.  Artist !  Mth  thy  tints  and 
brush. 
Form  shades  like  these?    Pretender,  where  thy 

blush  ?  » 
In  three  short  hours  shall  thy  presuming  hand 
Th'  effect  of  three  slow  centuries  command  ?  * 
Then  may'st  thy  various  greens  and  greys  con- 
trive; 
They  are  not  Lichens,^  nor  like  aught  alive ; — 
But  yet  proceed,  and  when  thy  tints  are  lost. 
Fled  in  the  shower,  or  crumbled  by  the  frost ; 
When  all  thy  work  is  done  away  as  clean 
As  if  thou  never  spread'st  thy  grey  and  green ; 
Then  may'st  thou  see  how  Nature's  work  is  done. 
How  slowly  true  she  lays  her  colours  on ; 
When  her  least  speck  upon  the  hardest  flint 
Has  mark  and  form,  and  is  a  living  tint ; 
And  so  embodied  with  thd  rock,  that  few 
Can  the  small  germ  upon  the  substance  view.* 

Seeds,  to  our  eyes  invisible,  will  find 
On  the  rude  rock  the  bed  that  fits  their  kind  ; 
There,  in  the  rugged  soil,  they  safely  dwell. 
Till  showers  and  snows  the  subtle  atoms  swell. 
And  spread  th*  enduring  foliage ; — then  wc  trace 
The  freckled  flower  upon  the  flinty  base  ; 
These  all  increase,  till  in  unnoticed  years 
The  stony  tower  as  grey  with  age  appears ; 
With  coats  of  vegetation,  thinly  spread, 
Coat  above  coat,  the  living  on  the  dead : 
These  then  dissolve  to  dust,  and  make  a  way 
For  bolder  foliage,  nursed  by  their  decay : 


written,  Mr.  Grabbe  had  called  apon  I 
rector  of  Banowby,  who  had  shown  him  an  imitation  on  his 
own  walla,  whidi,  in  the  Judgment  of  some,  appear  prefer- 
able to  the  actual  aweor,  fte.] 

^  If  it  should  be  objected,  that  eentnriea  are  not  slowerthan 
honti,  becanae  the  speed  of  time  must  be  uniform,  I  woald 
answer,  that  I  undentand  so  much,  and  mean  that  they  are 
alower  in  no  other  aease  than  because  they  are  not  finished  so 


*  rin  botany,  a  mue  of  the  elaai  Chrptogamia.  Since  the 
pubUcation  of  the  apectst  Plmtanm  of  Linncun,  in  which  he 
deeeiibed  only  eigntv-one  spedes  of  licbeiu,  more  than  a 
thousand  new  ones  nave  been  discovered.  Their  places  of 
growth  are  various ;  some  on  the  moat  elevated  and  exposed 
rocks,  others  on  the  trunks  of  trees,  and  aome  on  the  surfooe 
of  the  ground.] 

*  Ihie  kind  of  vegetation,  as  it  begins  open  siliceoos  stones, 
is  very  thin,  and  frequently  not  to  be  distingnished  from  the 
snrfoee  of  the  flinL  The  byssus  JoUthue  of  Llnnaus  (lepraria 
joUthna  of  the  present  system),  an  adhedve  carmine  crust  on 
rocks  and  old  buildinga,  waa,  even  by  adentific  perscms,  taken 
for  the  aubstance  on  wlUeh  it  spread.  A  great  iwietv  of  theae 
minute  vegetables  are  to  be  found  in  some  parta  of  tne  coast, 
where  the  beadi,  formed  of  stones  of  variooa  kinda.  Is  undis- 
turbed, and  expoeed  to  every  diange  of  weather ;  in  thia 
dtnation  the  dUforent  apedes  of  lichen,  in  thdr  diffetent 

of    growth,   have   an   appearanee   interesting  and 
tven  to  those  who  are  ignorant  of;  and  indinereat 
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The  long-enduring  Ferns  '  in  time  will  all 
Die  and  depose  their  dust  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  wing'd  seed  may  rest,  till  many  a  flower 
Show  Flora's  triumph  o'er  the  falling  tower. 

But  ours  yet  stands,  and  has  its  Bells  renown'd 
For  size  magnificent  and  solemn  sound ; 
Each  has  its  motto :  some  contrived  to  tell, 
In  monkish  rhyme,  the  uses  of  a  bell ;  * 
Such  wond'rous  good,  as  few  conceive  could  spring 
From  ten  loud  coppers  when  their  clappers  swing. 

Enter'd  the  Church — ^wc  to  a  tomb  proceed. 
Whose  names  and  titles  few  attempt  to  read ; 
Old  English  letters,  and  those  half  pick'd  out. 
Leave  us,  unskilful  readers,  much  in  doubt ; 
Our  sons  shall  see  its  more  degraded  state ; 
The  tomb  of  grandeur  hastens  to  its  fate ; 
That  marble  arch,  our  sexton's  favourite  show, 
With  all  those  ruflf 'd  and  painted  pairs  below ; 
The  noble  Lady  and  the  Lord  who  rest 
Supine,  as  courtly  dame  and  warrior  drest ; 
All  are  departed  from  their  state  sublime, 
Mangled  and  wounded  in  their  war  with  Time 
Colleagued  with  mischief:  here  a  leg  is  fled. 
And  lo  1  the  Baron  with  but  half  a  head  : 
Midway  is  cleft  the  arch ;  the  very  base 
Is  batter'd  round  and  shifted  from  its  place. 

Wonder  not,  Mortal,  at  thy  quick  decay — 
Sec  I  men  of  marble  piecemeal  melt  away  ; 
When  whose  the  image  we  no  longer  read, 
But  monuments  themselves  memorials  need.* 

With  few  such  stately  proofs  of  grief  or  pride. 
By  wealth  erected,  it  our  Church  supplied ; 
But  we  have  mural  tablets,  every  sixe. 
That  woe  could  wish,  or  vanity  devise. 

»  [-  We  have  th«  receipt  of  fera-teed  ;  we  walk  invisible." 
SuAKtPKABE,  Hen.  /r.l 

■  rriie  baptism  of  church  belU  was  anciently  cooimon  In 
England,  and  U  itill  practiaed  In  many  Boman  Cathobe 
coantrie*.  **  The  priest,"  savs  Lord  Kalme^  **  aaiitted  by 
some  of  hi*  brethren,  mamblet  otrer  eome  prayers  an4 
sprinkles  the  ootride  with  holy-water,  while  they  wash  the 
inside  with  the  same  predoiu  liquor.  The  priest  then  draws 
seven  crosses  on  the  outside,  and  four  on  the  inside,  with 
consecrated  oil.  Then  a  eenser  of  frankincense  is  put  nnder 
the  bell  to  smoke  it ;  and  the  whole  concludes  with  a  prayer." 
(Sketefm  of  Mm,  vol.  iv.  p.  381.)  The  bell,  thus  christened 
and  consecrated,  was  esteemed  to  be  endued  with  neat  powers. 
Its  **  «M«  "  and  foeulties  are  six  in  number,  which  are  thus 
ennmer^ed  and  translated  by  old  Fuller :" 
**  FUneraplango  .  •  .  Men's  death  I  tell  by  dolefUl  knell.. 

Fnlmina  frango   .  .  Lightningand  thnniforl  break  asunder. 

Sabbata  pango  ...  On  sabbath  all  to  diurch  I  call. 

Exdto  lentos    •  .  .  The  sleepy  head  I  raise  from  bed. 

Dissipo  ventos  ...  The  winos  so  fiercel  doe  disperse. 

Paeo  cmentos  .  .  .  Men's  cruel  rage  I  doe  asswage.*' 


**  The  passing-bell,**  says  Grose,  **  was  anciently  mnf  for  two 

"  "  'Christians 
HI 
iy 

to  seize  their  prey,  or  at  least  to  terrifv  and  molest  the  soul 


purposes :  one  to  bespeak  the  prayers  of  all  good  4 
for  a  soul  Just  departing:  the  other,  to  drive  away 
spirits  who  stood  at  the  oed's  foot,  and  about  the  house,  ready 


in  its  psssage ;  but  by  Uie  ringine  of  that  beU  f  for  Dnrandua 
informs  ns  evil  spirits  are  much  afraid  of  bdils)  they  were 
kept  aloof."] 

*  In  the  course  of  a  long  poem,  it  is  very  difficnU  to  avoid 
a  reeurrenee  of  the  same  thoughts,  and  of  similar  expressions : 
and,  however  careful  1  have  been  myself  in  deteieting  and 
removing  this  kind  of  repetitions,  my  readers,  I  question 
not,  would.  If  disposed  to  seek  tliem,  find  many  reinaining. 
For  these,  I  can  only  plead  that  conunon  excuse — they  are  the 
oflenoes  ot  a  bad  memorv,  and  not  of  voluntary  inattention ; 
to  which  I  must  add  the  iiSeultv  (I  have  already  mentioned) 
of  avoiding  the  error ;  this  kind  of  plagiarism  will  therefore, 
I  conceive,  be  treated  with  lenity ;  and  of  the  more  criminal 


Death  levels  man, — ^the  wicked  and  the  justy 
The  wise,  the  weak,  lie  blended  in  the  dust ; 
And  by  the  honours  dealt  to  every  name, 
The  King  of  Terrors  seems  to  level  fame. 
— See  I  here  lamented  wives,  and  every  wife 
The  pride  and  comfort  of  her  husband's  life ; 
Here,  to  her  spouse,  with  every  virtue  graced. 
His  mournful  widow  has  a  trophy  placed ; 
And  here  't  is  doubtful  if  the  duteous  boo. 
Or  the  good  father,  be  in  praise  outdone. 

This  may  be  Nature:   when  our  friends  we 
lose, 
Our  alter'd  feelings  alter  too  our  views ; 
What  in  their  tempers  teased  us  or  distress'd. 
Is,  with  our  anger  and  the  dead,  at  rest ; 
And  much  we  grieve,  no  longer  trial  made. 
For  that  impatience  which  we  then  display'd ; 
Now  to  their  love  and  worth  of  every  kind 
A  soft  compunction  turns  th'  afflicted  raiod ; 
Virtues  neglected  then,  adored  become. 
And  graces  slighted,  blossom  on  the  tomb. 

'T  is  well ;  but  let  not  love  nor  grief  believe 
That  we  assent  (who  neither  loved  nor  grieve) 
To  all  that  praise  which  on  the  tomb  is  read. 
To  all  that  passion  dictates  for  the  dead ; 
But  more  indignant,  we  the  tomb  deride. 
Whose  "bold  inscription  flattery  sells  to  pride.'* 

Bead  of  this  Burgess — on  the  stone  appear 
How  worthy  he  I  how  virtuous !  and  how  dear ! 
What  wailing  was  there  when  his  spirit  fled, 
How  moom'd  his  lady  for  her  lord  when  deod, 
And  tears  abundant  through  the  town  were  shed ; 
See !  he  was  liberal,  kind,  religious,  wise. 
And  free  from  all  disgrace  and  all  disguise ;  i> 

kind— borrowing  from  othera— Iptead,wiih  much  eonfidenoe, 
*'  Not  guilty.**  But  while  I  claim  exemption  from  guilt,  I 
do  not  aflbm  that  much  of  sentiment  and  much  of  expression 
mav  not  be  detected  In  the  vast  collection  of  English  poetry. 
It  Is  sufficient  for  an  author,  that  he  uses  not  the  words  or  Ideas 
of  another  without  acknowledgment;  and  this,  and  no  more 
than  tills,  I  mean,  bv  disclaiming  d^>ts  of  the  kind ;  yet  re> 
semblances  are  someUmes  so  very  striking,  that  it  require* 
faith  in  a  reader  to  admit  they  were  undesigned.  A  line  in 
this  letter, 

•*  And  monuments  themselves  memorials  need," 
was  written  long  before  the  author,  in  an  aeddental  recourse 
to  JuveniJ,  rMd^ 
**  Quandoquidem  date  sunt  ipsb  qooque  &ta  atpolchris.*** 

and  for  this,  I  believe,  the  lesder  will  readUy  give  me  credit. 

10  [«  Hence  bards,  like  ftoteus  long  In  vain  tied  down. 
Escape  in  mongers,  and  amase  the  town : 
Hence  hymning  Tyburn's  elegiac  lines. 
Hence  journals,  medleys,  merc'ries,  magasines, 
SxruLCRBAL  un,  oor  holy  walls  to  grace,**  Sec— Fors. 
*•  This,**  says  Warboiton,  **  is  a  just  satire  on  the  flatteries 
and  fklsehoods  admitted  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of 
churches,  la  epitaphs.    The  following  eplnam  alludes  Ut  the 
too  long  and  sometimes  fblsome  enitapos  written  by  t>r. 
Friend,  in  pure  UUnUy  indeed,  but  hdl  of  antitheses  :— 
*  PxikhdI  In  your  epiupht  Tm  griev'd 
So  very  much  Is  said : 
One  half  will  never  be  believ'd. 
The  other  never  read.*  **] 

II  [•*  Dcatli,"  savs  Bishop  Home,  ••  may  be  said.  t«Hh 
almost  equal  propriety,  to  confer  as  well  as  to  level  all  ai«- 
ti  notions.    In  consequence  of  that  event,  a  kind  of  oherafcal 

*  ["  For.  tike  their  mouldering  tenants,  tombs  decay. 
And,  with  the  dust  they  blue,  are  swept  away.^ 
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Hit  iterUng  worth,  which  words  cannot  express, 
Lives  with  his  iHends,  their  pride  and  their  dis- 


AH  this  of  Jacob  Holmes  ?  for  bis  the  name ; 
He  thus  kind,  liberal,  just,  religious  ? — Shame  I 
What  is  the  truth?    Old  Jacob  married  thrice ; 
He  dealt  in  coals,  and  av*rlce  was  his  Tice ; 
He  ruled  the  Borough  when  his  year  came  on. 
And  some  forget,  and  some  are  glad  he  's  gone ; 
For  never  yet  with  shilling  could  he  part, 
But  when  it  left  his  hand  it  struck  his  heart. 

Tet,  here  will  Love  its  last  attentions  pay. 
And  place  memorials  on  these  beds  of  clay. 
Large  level  stones  lie  flat  upon  the  grave, 
And  half  a  century's  sun  and  tempest  brave ; 
Bat  many  an  honest  tear  and  heartfelt  sigh 
Have  followed  those  who  now  unnoticed  lie ; 
Of  these  what  numbers  rest  on  every  side  I 
Without  one  token  left  by  grief  or  pride ; 
Their  graves  soon  levell'd  to  the  earth,  and  then 
Will  other  hillocks  rise  o'er  other  men ; 
Daily  the  dead  on  the  decayed  are  thrust, 
And  generations  follow,  **  dust  to  dust."  '* 

Tes !  there  are  real  Mourners — ^I  have  seen 
A  fiUr,  sad  Girl,  mild,  suffering,  and  serene ; 
Attention  (through  the  day)  her  duties  claim'd. 
And  to  be  useful  as  resigned  she  aim'd : 
Neatly  she  dreas'd,  nor  vainly  seem'd  t'  e3q>cct 
Pity  for  ^ef,  or  pardon  for  neglect ; 
Bat  when  her  wearied  parents  sunk  to  sleep. 
She  sought  her  place  to  meditate  and  weep : 
Then  to  her  mind  was  all  the  past  iisplay'd. 
Thai  fiiitliihl  Memory  brings  to  Sorrow's  aid ; 
For  then  she  thought  on  one  regretted  Youth, 
Her  tender  trust,  and  his  unquestion'd  truth ; 
In  ev'ry  place  she  wander'd,  where  they  'd  been, 
And  ndly  sacred  held  the  parting  scene ; 
Wliere  Isist  for  sea  he  took  his  leave — ^that  place 
With  doable  interest  would  she  nightly  trace ; 
For  long  the  courtship  was,  and  he  would  say, 
£ach  time  he  sail'd,— **  This  once,  and  then  the  day  :*' 
Yet  prudence  tarried,  but  when  last  he  went. 
Be  drew  from  pitying  love  a  full  consent. 

Happy  he  sail'd,  and  great  the  care  she  took 
That  he  should  softly  sleep  and  smartly  look ; 
Whit*  was  his  better  linen,  and  his  check 
Was  made  more  trim  than  any  on  the  deck ; 
And  every  comfort  men  at  sea  can  know 
Was  hezi  to  buy,  to  make,  and  to  bestow : 
For  he  to  Greenland  sail'd,  and  much  she  told 
How  he  shoold  guard  against  the  climate's  cold ; 
Yet  law  not  danger ;  dangers  he'd  withstood, 
Kor  could  she  trace  the  fever  in  his  blood : 
His  messmates  smiled  at  flushings  in  his  cheek. 
And  he  too  smiled,  but  seldom  would  he  speak ; 


optnttloa  tskts  pUoe :  for  ihoat  chmwlen  which  were  mixed 
with  the  lerOM  fMrticle*  of  vice,  br  being  thrown  into  the 
•Inobic  of  flatterv,  are  Kublinutted  into  tlie  enence  of  Tirtne. 
He  who,  doHnff  tbe  petformanca  of  his  part  npon  the  stage  of 
the  world,  ww  little,  if  at  all,  appUnded,  after  the  close  of  the 
is  Mrtnyed  as  the  favourite  of  every  virtue  under 
ju     To  save  the  opulent  from  obUvion  the  sculptor 

his  labours  with  tne  scholar  or  the  poet,  wbiU  the 

fwde  is  indebted  for  his  mite  of  posthumous  renown  to  the 
earpsater*  the  painter,  or  the  mason.  The  stroctures  of  ftme 
see.  In  both  casse,  built  with  materials  whose  duration  is  short. 
h  may  ebcck  the  sallies  of  pride  to  reflect  on  the  moitaUty 
eTaiew;  bat  for  its  complete  bnmlUation  let  It  be  xemem- 
tKiwd  that  epitaphs  and  monuments  decay."] 


For  now  he  found  the  danger,  felt  the  paiu. 
With  grievous  symptoms  he  could  not  explain ;    . 
Hope  was  awaken'd,  as  for  home  he  sail'd, 
But  quickly  sank,  and  never  more  prevail'd. 

He  call'd  his  friend,  and  prefaced  with  a  sigh  '• 
A  lover's  message — **■  Thomas,  I  must  die : 
**  Would  I  could  see  my  Sally,  and  could  rest 
"  My  throbbing  temples  on  her  faithful  breast, 
**  And  gazing  go ! — ^if  not,  this  trifle  take, 
*'  And  say,  till  death  I  wore  it  for  her  sake : 
*'  Yes  1 1  must  die — blow  on,  sweet  breeze,  blow  on ! 
'*  Give  me  one  look  before  my  life  be  gone, 
**  Oh  I  give  me  that,  and  let  me  not  despair, 
"  One  last  fond  look — and  now  repeat  the  prayer." 

He  had  his  wish,  had  more :  I  will  not  paint 
The  Lovers'  meeting :  she  beheld  him  faint — 
With  tender  fears,  she  took  a  nearer  view. 
Her  terrors  doublhig  as  her  hopes  withdrew ; 
He  tried  to  smile,  and,  half  succeeding,  said, 
*'  Yes !  I  must  die ; "  and  hope  for  ever  fled. 
Still  long  she  nursed   him:    tender   thoughts 
meantime 
Were  interchanged,  and  hopes  and  views  sublime : 
To  her  he  came  to  die,  and  every  day 
She  took  some  portion  of  the  dread  away ; 
With  him  she  pray'd,  to  him  his  Bible  read. 
Soothed  the  fidnt  heart,  and  held  the  aching  head : 
She  came  with  smiles  the  hour  of  pain  to  cheer : 
Apart  she  sigh'd ;  alone,  she  shed  the  tear : 
Then,  as  if  breaUng  from  a  cloud,  she  gave 
Fresh  light,  and  gilt  the  prospect  of  the  grave. 
One  day  he  lighter  seem'd,  and  they  forgot 
The  care,  the  dread,  the  anguish  of  their  lot ; 
They  spoke  with  cheerfulness,  and  seem'd  to  think, 
Yet  said  not  so—"  Perhaps  he  will  not  sink :" 
A  sudden  brightness  in  his  look  appcar'd, 
A  sudden  vigour  in  his  voice  was  heard, — 
She  had  been  reading  in  the  Book  of  Prayer, 
And  led  him  forth,  and  placed  him  in  his  chair ; 
Lively  he  seem'd,  and  spoke  of  all  he  knew. 
The  friendly  many,  and  the  favourite  few ; 
Nor  one  that  day  dlid  he  to  mind  recall 
But  she  has  treasured,  and  she  loves  them  all : 
When  in  her  way  she  meets  them,  they  appear 
Peculiar  people— -death  has  made  them  dear. 
He  named  his  Friend,  but  then  his  hand  she  press'd, 
And  fondly  whisper'd,  "  Thou  must  go  to  rest ; " 
**  I  go,"  he  said :  but  as  he  spoke,  she  found 
His  hand  more  cold,  and  fluttering  was  the  sound ! 
Then  gazed  affiighten'd ;  but  she  caught  a  last, 
A  dying  look  of  love, — and  all  was  past ! 

She  placed  a  decent  stone  his  grave  above. 
Neatly  engraved — an  offering  of  her  love ; 
For  that  she  wrought,  for  that  forsook  her  bed, 
Awake  alike  to  duty  and  the  dead ; 


U  [**  *T  is  strange,  the  shortest  letter  tliat  man  uses 
Instead  of  speech,  may  form  a  lasting  link 

Of  ages :  to  what  nralts  old  Time  redur«s 
Vn\\  man,  when  paper— even  a  rag  like  tliis— 
SurriTes  himself;  his  tomb,  and  all  that 's  his. 

And  when  his  bones  are  dust,  his  grave  a  blank, 
His  station,  generation,  even  his  nation. 

Become  a  thins,  or  nothing,  save  to  rank 
In  ehronoloneal  oommemoratioa ; 

Some  dull  MS.  oblivion  long  has  sank, 
Or  graven  stone  found  in  a  barrack's  station 

In  digging  the  foundation  of  a  closet. 

May  turn  his  name  up  as  a  rare  deposit.  — Bvrow.1 
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She^nmldhATegritTedfhad  friends  pretmn'd  to  spare 
The  least  assistance — ^'twas  her  proper  care. 

Here  will  she  come,  and  on  the  grave  will  sit, 
Folding  her  arms,  in  long  abstracted  fit ; 
But  if  obsenrer  pass,  will  take  her  round, 
And  careless  seem,  for  she  would  not  be  found ; 
Then  go  again,  and  thus  her  hour  employ. 
While  visions  please  her,  and  while  woes  destroy.'* 

Forbear,  sweet  Mud  I  nor  be  by  Fancy  led, 
To  hold  mysterious  converse  with  the  dead ; 
For  sure  at  length  thy  thoughts,  thy  spirit's  pain. 
In  this  sad  conflict  will  disturb  thy  brain ; 
All  have  their  tasks  and  trials ;  thine  are  hard. 
But  short  the  time,  and  glorious  the  reward ; 
Thy  patient  spirit  to  thy  duties  give. 
Regard  the  dead,  but  to  the  living  live.*^ 


LETTER    III. 


And  telling  me  the  toT'reign'it  thing  on  earth 
Was  pannacftr  for  an  inwud  broiae. 

81iAxsrKAas.>-H(rary  IV,  Pkrt  I.  Act  L 

80  rnntle,  yet  ao  brisk,  ao  wond'roos  aweet, 
So  fit  to  pnttle  at  a  lady's  feet.— Cbubchili.. 

Much  are  the  preeioos  hooxs  of  yooth  miapent 

In  climbing  learning's  ragged,  steep  ascent ; 

When  to  the  top  the  bold  adventorer  *s  got. 

He  relcns  vain  monarch  of  a  barren  spot ; 

While  In  the  vale  of  i^niomnee  below. 

Folly  and  Tice  to  rank  laxoriance  grow ; 

Honours  and  wealth  poor  in  on  every  side. 

And  prood  preferment  rolls  her  golden  tide.— Chubobill. 


THE  ViCAR— THE  CURATE,  BTa 
The  lately  departed  Minister  of  the  Boroogh— Hia  soothing 
and  sopplicatory  Manners  •  His  cool  and  timid  Affections 
—No  prsise  dne  to  such  negative  Virtue— Address  to  Ch»> 
racters  of  this  kind— The  Vicax^s  Employments  —  His 
Talents  and  moderate  Ambition — His  Dislike  of  Innova- 
tion—His mild  but  ineffectual  Benevolence — A  Summary 
of  his  Character. 
Mode  of  paying  the  Borough-Minister— The  Curate  baa  no 
sudi  Resources — His  Leiuming  and  Poverty  ^  Erroneous 
Idea  of  his  Pkrent— His  Feeling*  as  a  Husband  and  Father 
—the  Dutiful  Regard  ot  his  numerous  Fkmily— His  Pleasure 
aa  «  Writer,  how  Interrupted— No  Reeooroe  in  the  Vttm  ■ 
Vulgar  Insult— His  Account  of  «  Literary  Sodety,  and  a 
Ftmd  for  the  Relief  of  indigent  Authors,  &c 

THE  VICAR. 

Wbeue  ends  our  chancel  in  a  vaulted  space. 
Sleep  the  departed  Vicars  of  the  place ; 


1*  [**  Longinus  somewhere  mentions,  that  it  was  a  question 
among  the  critics  of  his  age  whether  the  sublime  could  be 
produced  by  tendemea.  If  this  aoestion  had  not  been 
already  determined,  this  history  would  have  gone  fkr  to  bring 
it  to  a  decision."— OirroRD. 

**  Mr.  Crabbe  has  been  called  a  gloomy,  which  must  mean, 
if  any  accusation  is  implied  in  the  term,  a  fklse  moralist. 
No  doubt,  tu  perwns  who  read  his  poetry  snperfidallv  and 
bv  snatches  and  glances,  it  may  seem  to  give  too  dark  a 
picture  of  life :  but  this,  we  are  convinced,  is  not  the  feeling 
which  the  study  of  the  whole  awakens.  Here  and  there  he 
presents  us  with  images  of  almost  perfect  beauty,  innocence, 
and  happiness ;  but  as  such  things  are  aeldom  seen,  and  soon 
disappear  in  real  life,  it  seems  to  be  Mr.  CbMw's  opinion, 
that  ao  likewise  ought  they  to  start  out  with  sudden  and  tran- 
sitory smiles,  among  the  darker,  the  more  solemn,  or  the 
gloomy  pictures  of  hu  poetry.  It  is  certain  that  there  are,  in 
is  writings,  passages  of  as  pure  and  profoond  pathoa  aa  in 


Of  most,  all  mention,  memory,  thought  are  past— 
But  take  a  slight  memorial  of  the  last. 

To  what  £uQed  college  we  our  Vicar  owe, 
To  what  fair  county,  let  historians  show : 
Few  now  remember  when  the  mild  young  man. 
Ruddy  and  fair,  his  Snnday-tuk  began ; 
Few  live  to  speak  of  that  soft  soothUig  look 
He  cast  around,  as  he  prepared  his  bcwk ; 
It  was  a  kind  of  supplicating  smile, 
But  nothing  hopeless  of  applause  the  while ; 
And  when  he  finished,  his  corrected  pride 
Felt  the  desert,  and  yet  the  praise  denied. 
Thus  he  his  race  began,  and  to  the  end 
His  constant  care  was,  no  man  to  ofiend ; 
No  haughty  virtues  stirr'd  his  peaceful  mind ; 
Nor  urged  the  Priest  to  leave  the  Flock  be- 
hind; 
He  was  his  Master's  Soldier,  bnt  not  one 
To  lead  an  army  of  his  Martyrs  on : 
Fear  was  his  ruling  passion ;  yet  was  Love, 
Of  timid  kind,  once  known  his  heart  to  move ; 
It  led  his  patient  spirit  where  it  paid 
Its  languid  offerings  to  a  listening  BCaid : 
She,  with  her  widow'd  Mother,  heard  him  speak. 
And  sought  awhile  to  find  what  he  would  seek : 
Smiling  he  came,  he  smiled  when  he  withdrew. 
And  paid  the  same  attention  to  the  two ; 
Meeting  and  parting  without  joy  or  pain. 
He  seem*d  to  come  that  he  might  go  again. 
The  wondering  girl,  no  prude,  but  something 
nice, 
At  length  was  chill'd  by  his  unmelting  ice ; 
She  found  her  tortoise  held  such  slug^sh  pace. 
That  she  must  turn  and  meet  him  in  the  chase : 
This  not  approving,  she  withdrew,  till  one 
Came  who  appeared  with  livelier  hope  to  run ; 
Who  sought  a  readier  way  the  heart  to  move, 
Than  by  faint  dalliance  of  unfixing  love. 
Accuse  me  not  that  I  approving  paint 
Impatient  Hope  or  Love  without  restraint ; 
Or  think  the  Passions,  a  tumultuous  throng, 
Strong  as  they  are,  ungovernably  strong : 
But  is  the  laurel  to  the  soldier  due, 
Who,  cautious,  comes  not  into  danger's  view? 
What  worth  has  Virtue  by  Desire  tmtried. 
When  Nature's  self  enlists  on  dutv's  side  ? 

The  married  dame  in  vain  assaird  the  truth 
And  guarded  bosom  of  the  Hebrew  youth ; 
But  with  the  daughter  of  the  Priest  of  On  ^ 
The  love  was  lawAil,  and  the  guard  was  gone ; 
But  Joseph's  fame  had  lessened  in  our  view. 
Had  he,  refusing,  fled  the  maiden  too. 


any  English  poet,  that  he  dwells  with  as  holy  a  delight  m 
any  other  on  the  settled  countenance  of  peace,  and  that,  in 
his  wanderings  through  the  mases  of  human  destiny,  his  heart 
bums  within  him,  when  his  eyes  are  at  times  charmed  away 
from  the  troubles  and  wickedness  of  life  to  Its  repoao  and  its 
virtue." — Wilsok.] 

^*  It  has  been  obseived  to  me,  that  in  the  flret  pert  of  the 
story,  I  have  reivesented  this  young  woman  sa  resifoed  and 
attentive  to  her  duties ;  from  which  it  would  appear,  that 
the  concluding  advice  is  unnecessary :  but  if  the  reader  will 
construe  the  expression  *to  the  living  live.'  into  the  aense 
—live  entirely  for  them,  attend  to  dut^  only  which  are  real, 
and  not  those  imposed  by  the  imsginatiout— I  shall  have  no 
reason  to  alter  the  line  whieh  terminates  the  story. 

*  ["And  Pharaoh  gave  Joseph  to  wife  Asenath,  the 
daughter  of  PoUpherah,  priest  In  On.**— Om.  xli.  4ft.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Yet  ovr  good  priett  to  Joseph's  praise  sspiredi 
As  onoe  rejeeting  what  his  heart  desired ; 
'*  I  am  escaped,"  he  said,  when  none  pursued ; 
When  none  attacked  him,  *'  I  am  unsubdued ;" 
*'  Oh  pleasing  pangs  of  love  t "  he  sang  again, 
Gold  to  the  joj,  and  stranger  to  the  pidn. 
E'en  in  his  age  would  he  address  the  young, 
**  I  too  have  felt  these  fires,  and  they  are  strong ;" 
But  from  the  time  he  left  his  favourite  maid, 
To  ancient  females  his  devoirs  were  paid : 
And  still  they  miss  him  after  Morning-prayer ; 
Kor  yet  successor  fills  the  Vicar's  chair, 
Where  kindred  spirits  in  his  praise  agree, 
A  happy  few,  as  mild  and  cool  as  he ; 
The  easy  followers  in  the  female  train, 
Led  without  love,  and  captives  without  chain. 
Te  Lilies  male !  think  (as  your  tea  you  sip, 
While  the  town  small-talk  flows  firom  lip  to  lip ; 
Intrigoes  h^-gather'd,  oonversation-scraps, 
Kitchen  cabals,  and  nursery-mishaps,) 
If  tho  vast  world  may  not  some  scene  produce. 
Some  state  where  your  small  talents  might  have 

use; 
Within  seraglios  you  might  harmless  move, 
'Mid  ranks  it  beauty,  and  in  haunts  of  love ; 
There  f^m  too  daring  man  the  treasures  guard. 
An  easy  duty,  and  its  own  reward ; 
Nature's  soft  substitutes,  you  there  might  save 
From  crime  the  tyrant,   and  from  wrong  the 

slave. 
V  But  let  applause  be  dealt  in  all  we  may. 
Our  Priest  was  cheerf^  and  in  season  gay ; 
His  fivquent  visits  seldom  fail*d  to  please ; 
Easy  himself,  he  sought  his  neighbour's  ease : 
To  a  small  garden  with  delight  he  came. 
And  gave  successive  flowers  a  summer's  fame ; 
These  he  presented,  with  a  grace  his  own, 
To  his  fidr  friends,  and  made  their  beauties  known, 
Kot  without  moral  compliment ;  how  they 
'*  Like  flowers  were  sweet,  and  must  like  flowers 

decay." 
Simple  he  was,  and  loved  the  simple  truth, 
T«t  had  some  usefbl  cunning  from  his  youth ; 
A  cunning  never  to  dishonour  lent. 
And  rather  for  defence  than  conquest  meant ; 
T  was  fear  of  power,  with  some  desire  to  rise, 
Bui  not  enough  to  make  him  enemies ; 
He  ever  aim'd  to  please;  and  to  ofiend 
Was  ever  cautious ;  for  he  sought  a  friend ; 
Tet  fbr  the  fHendship  never  much  would  pay. 
Content  to  bow,  be  silent,  and  obey. 
And  bv  a  soothing  suff 'ranee  find  his  way. 

Fiddling  and  filling  were  his  arts :  at  times 
He  alter'd  sermons,  and  he  aim'd  at  rhymes ; 
And  his  fair  friends,  not  yet  intent  on  cards. 
Oil  he  amused  with  riddles  and  charades. 


s  p*  A|c«iost  the  feMt  of  ChristrnM,"  mys  Stow,  «•  evwy 

As's  Imhim,  u  «bo  their  parish  churches,  ^en  decked  with 

»^  Itv,  b«yf%  benies,  and  wlutever  the  season  of  the 

affofded  to  be  greeD.**    Oajr,  in  his  Trivia,  thus  describes 


••  When  rosemarr  sod  bays,  the  poK*s  crown, 
An  bawl'd  in  firequent  cries  throo^h  all  the  town, 
Tlwtt  Judge  the  festival  of  Chxistmas  near, 
CkTistinas  t  the  Joyooa  period  of  the  year ; 
Now  with  bright  holly  all  your  temples  srrow. 
With  lamel  green  and  aacred  mistletoe."] 


Mild  were  his  doctrines,  and  not  one  discourse 
But  gain'd  in  softness  what  it  lost  in  force : 
Kind  his  opinions ;  he  would  not  receive 
An  ill  report,  nor  evil  act  believe ; 
**  If  true,  'twas  wrong;    but  blemish  great  or 


'*  Have  all  mankind ;  yea,  sinners  are  we  all." 

If  ever  fretfU  thought  disturb'd  his  breast, 
If  aught  of  gloom  that  cheerful  mind  oppressed. 
It  sprang  tnm  innovation ;  it  was  then 
He  spake  of  mischief  made  by  restless  men : 
Not  by  new  doctrines :  never  in  his  life 
Would  he  attend  to  controversial  strife; 
For  sects  he  oared  not ;  **  They  are  not  of  us, 
*'  Nor  need  we,  brethren,  their  concerns  discuss ; 
*'  But 't  is  the  change,  the  schism  at  home  I  feel ; 
**  Ills  few  perceive,  and  none  have  skill  to  heal : 
**  Not  at  the  altar  our  young  brethren  read 
'*  (Facing  their  flock)  the  decalogue  and  creed ; 
"  But  at  their  duty,  in  their  desks  they  stand, 
'*  With  naked  surplice,  lacking  hood  and  band : 
«  Churches  are  now  of  holy  song  bereft, 
'*  And  half  our  ancient  customs  changed  or  left ; 
'*  Few  sprigs  of  ivy  are  at  Christmas  seen, 
"  Nor  crimson  berry  tips  the  holly's  green ; » 
**  Bfistaken  choirs  refbsis  the  solemn  strain 
"  Of  ancient  Stemhold,  which  from  ours  amain 
"  Comes  flying  forth  from  aisle  to  aisle  about,* 
'*  Sweet  links  of  harmony  and  long  drawn  out."  * 

These  were  to  him  essentials ;  all  'things  new 
He  deemed  superfluous,  useless,  or  untrue : 
To  aU  beside  indifferent,  easy,  cold. 
Here  the  fire  kindled,  and  the  woe  was  told. 

Habit  with  him  was  all  the  test  of  truth : 
**  It  must  be  right :  I  've  done  it  from  my  youth.** 
Questions  he  answer'd  in  as  brief  a  way : 
"  It  must  be  wrong— it  was  of  yesterday." 

Though  mild  benevolence  our  Priest  possess'd, 
'T  was  but  by  wishes  or  by  words  express'd. 
Circles  in  water,  as  they  wider  flow. 
The  less  conspicuous  in  their  progress  grow. 
And  when  at  last  they  touch  upon  the  shore, 
Distinction  ceases,  and  they  're  view'd  no  more. 
His  love,  like  that  last  circle,  all  embraced. 
But  with  effect  that  never  could  be  traced.* 

Now  rests  our  Vicar.     They  who  knew  him 
best. 
Proclaim  his  life  t'  have  been  entirely  rest ; 
Free  from  all  evils  which  disturb  his  mind. 
Whom  studies  vex  and  controversies  blind. 

The  rich  approved, — of  them  in  awe  he  stood ; 
The  poor  adm&ed, — they  all  believed  him  good ; 
The  old  and  serious  of  his  habits  spoke ; 
The  tnnk  and  youthful  loved  his  pleasant  joke ; 
Mothers  approved  a  safe  contented  guest. 
And  daughters  one  who  back'd  each  small  request ; 


>  [**  On  cheinb  and  on  dierabim  Fall  royally  he  rode, 

And  on  the  wings  of  mighty  winds  Came  flying  all 

abroad. **] 

<  [<*  In  notes  with  many  a  winding  bout 

Of  linked  sweetness  long  dra\A-n  oat.**— MiLTOir.] 

•  [•*  Self-lore  bat  serves  the  Tiitnooa  mhid  to  wake, 
As  the  small  pebble  stirs  the  peaceful  lake ; 
The  centre  moved,  a  circle  straight  soeceeds. 
Another  sHll,  and  still  anotlier  sp 


Frirnd,  parent,  neighbour,  tost  It  will  embrace : 
His  coontry  next }  and  next  all  homan  race."— Porx.j 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


In  him  his  flock  found  nothing  to  condemn ; 
Him  sectaries  liked, — ^he  never  troubled  them. 
No  trifles  fail'd  his  yielding  mind  to  please, 
And  all  his  passions  sunk  in  early  ease ; 
Nor  one  so  old  has  left  this  world  of  sin, 
More  like  the  being  that  he  enter'd  in.* 


THE  CURATE. 

Ask  you  what  lauds  our  Pastor  tithes  ? — Alas ! 

But  few  our  acres,  and  but  short  our  grass : 

In  some  fat  pastures  of  the  rich,  indeed. 

May  roll  the  single  cow  or  favourite  steed ; 

Who,  stable-fed,  is  here  for  pleasure  seen, 

His  sleek  sides  bathing  in  the  dewy  green ; 

But  these,  our  hilly  heath  and  common  wide 

Yield  a  slight  portion  for  the  parish-guide ; 

No  crops  luxuriant  in  our  borders  stand. 

For  here  we  plough  the  ocean,  not  the  land ; 

Still  reason  wills  that  we  our  Pastor  pay, 

And  custom  does  it  on  a  certain  day : 

Much  is  the  duty,  small  the  legal  due. 

And  this  with  grateful  minds  we  keep  in  view ; 

Each  makes  his  offering,  some  by  habit  led. 

Some  by  the  thought  that  all  men  must  be  fed ;    ' 

Duty  and  love,  and  piety  and  pride. 

Have  each  their  force,  and  for  the  Priest  provide. 

Not  thus  our  Curate,  one  whom  all  believe 
Pious  and  just,  and  for  whose  fate  they  grieve ; 
All  see  him  poor,  but  e*en  the  vulgar  know 
He  merits  love,  and  their  respect  bestow. 
A  man  so  leam*d  you  shall  but  seldom  see. 
Nor  one  so  honour'd,  so  aggrieved  as  he ; — 
Not  grieved  by  years  alone ;  though  his  appear 
Dark  and  more  dark ;  severer  on  severe : 
Not  in  his  need, — and  yet  we  all  must  grant 
How  painful  'tis  for  feeling  Age  to  want : 
Nor  in  his  body's  sufferings ;  yet  we  know 
Where  Time  has  ploughed,  there  Misery  loves  to 

sow; 
But  in  the  wearied  mind,  that  all  in  vain 
Wars  with  distress,  and  struggles  with  its  pain. 

His  Father  saw  his  powers — **  I  *ll  give,"  quoth 
he, 
"  My  first-bom  learning ;  't  will  a  portion  be :" 
Unhappy  gift !  a  portion  for  a  son  ! 
But  all  he  had : — he  leam'd,  and  was  undone  I 

Better,  apprenticed  to  an  humble  trade. 
Had  he  the  cassock  for  the  priesthood  made. 
Or  thrown  the  shuttle,  or  the  saddle  shaped. 
And  all  these  pangs  of  feeling  souls  escaped.' 
He  once  had  hope — ^Hope,  ardent,  lively,  light ; 
His  feelings  pleasant,  and  his  prospects  bright : 


*  [**  The  Vicar  is  an  admirable  sketch  of  what  moit  beverv 
difficult  to  draw  ;  a  good,  easy  man,  with  no  character  at  all. 
His  little,  humble  ranity ;  his  constant  care  to  oflTend  no 
one ;  his  mawkish  and  feeble  gallantry,  indolent  good-nature, 
and  love  of  gooiptng  and  trifling — are  all  very  exactly  and 
very  pleasingly  delineated."— Jsr frit.] 

7  [Original  edition:^ 

Oh !  had  he  leam'd  to  taake  the  wig  he  wears. 
To  throw  the  shuttle,  or  command  the  sheers. 
Or  the  strong  boar-skin  for  the  saddle  shaped, 
What  pangs^  what  taton,  had  the  Man  escaped  I] 


Eager  of  fame,  he  read,  he  thought,  he  wrote, 
Weigh'd  the  Greek  page,  and  added  note  on  note. 
At  mom,  at  evening,  at  his  work  was  he. 
And  dream'd  what  his  Euripides  would  be. 

Then  care  began : — ^he  loved,  he  woo'd,  he  wed ; 
Hope  cheer'd  him  still,  and  Hymen  bless'd  his  bed — 
A  curate's  bed  I  then  came  the  woful  years ; 
The  husband's  terrors,  and  the  father's  tears ; 
A  wife  grown  feeble,  mourning,  pining,  vex'd 
With  wants  and  woes — ^by  daily  cares  perplex'd ; 
No  more  a  help,  a  smiling,  soothing  aid. 
But  boding,  drooping,  sickly,  and  aftuid. 

A  kind  physician,  and  without  a  fee. 
Gave  his  opinion — "  Send  her  to  the  sea." 
*'  Alas !"  the  good  man  answer'd,  ^*  can  I  send 
*'  A  friendless  woman  ?  Can  I  find  a  friend  ? 
'*  No ;  I  must  with  her,  in  her  need,  repair 
"  To  that  new  place ;  the  poor  lie  everywhere ; — 
*'  Some  priest  will  pay  me  for  my  pious  pains  :"-^ 
He  said,  he  came,  and  here  he  yet  remains. 

Behold  his  dwelling  !  this  poor  hut  he  hires, 
Where  he  from  view,  though  not  from  want,  retires ; 
Where  four  fair  daughters,   and  five   sorrowing 

sons, 
Partake  his  sufferings,  and  dismiss  his  duns ; 
All  join  their  efforts,  and  in  patience  learn 
To  want  the  comforts  they  aspire  to  earn ; 
For  the  sick  mother  something  they  'd  obtain. 
To  soothe  her  grief  and  mitigate  her  pain ; 
For  the  sad  father  something  they  'd  procure 
To  ease  the  burden  they  themselves  endure. 

Virtues  like  these  at  once  delight  and  press 
On  the  fond  father  with  a  proud  distress  ; 
On  all  around  he  looks  ydth  care  and  love, 
Grieved  to  behold,  but  happy  to  approve. 

Then  from  his  care,  his  love,  his  grief  he  steals, 
And  by  himself  an  Author's  pleasure  feels : 
Each  line  detains  him :  he  omits  not  one. 
And  all  the  sorrows  of  Ids  state  are  gone.* — 
Alas  !  even  then,  in  that  delicious  hour. 
He  feels  his  fortune,  and  laments  its  power. 

Some  Tradesman's  bill  his  wandering  eyes  engage. 
Some  scrawl  for  payment  thrust  'twixc  page  and 

page; 
Some  bold,  loud  rapping  at  his  humble  door, 
Some  surly  message  he  has  heard  before, 
Awake,  alarm,  and  tell  him  he  is  poor. 

An  angry  Dealer,  vulgar,  rich,  and  proud, 
Thinks  of  his  bill,  and,  passing,  raps  aloud ; 
The  elder  daughter  meekly  makes  him  way — 
"  I  want  my  money,  and  1  cannot  stay  : 
"  My  mill  is  stopp'd  ;  what,  Miss  I  I  cannot  grind ; 
"  Go  tell  your  father  he  must  raise  the  wind :" 
Still  trembling,  troubled,  the  dejected  maid 
Says,  *^  Sir  !  my  father !" — and  then  stops  afiraid : 


•  ["  There  ia  a  pleasure  In  poetic  pains 

Which  only  poets  know.    The  shifts  and  turnip 
Th'  expedients  and  inventions,  multiform. 
To  which  the  mind  resorts,  in  chase  of  terms 
Though  apt,  yet  coy,  and  difficult  to  win. 
T  arrest  the  fleeting  images  that  All 
The  mirror  of  the  mind,  and  hold  them  Cut- 
Arc  occupations  of  the  poet's  mind 
So  pleasing,  and  that  steal  away  the  thought 
With  such  address  from  tliemes  of  sad  import. 
That,  lost  in  his  own  musings,  happy  manl 
He  feels  th'  anxieties  of  life,  denied 
Tlicir  wonted  entertainment,  all  retire.**— Cowrnu] 
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£*en  hia  hsrd  hetrt  is  toften'd,  and  he  hean 
Her  Toice  with  pity ;  he  respects  her  tears ; 
His  stabbom  features  half  admit  a  smile, 
And  his  tone  softens— <'  WeU  I  I  'U  wait  awhUe.** 

Pi^  I  a  man  so  good,  so  mild,  so  meek, 
At  such  an  age,  should  have  his  bread  to  seek ; 
And  all  those  rude  and  fierce  attacks  to  dread, 
That  are  more  harrowing  than  the  want  of  bread ; 
Ah  I  who  shall  whisper  to  that  misery  peace  ! 
And  say  that  want  and  insolence  shaU  cease  ? 

'*  But  why  not  publish  ?  ** — those  who  know  too 
well, 
Dealers  in  Greek,  are  fearful  'twill  not  sell ; 
Then  he  himself  is  timid,  troubled,  slow, 
Kor  likes  his  labours  nor  his  griefs  to  show ; 
The  hope  of  fame  may  in  his  heart  have  place. 
But  he  has  dread  and  horror  of  disgrace  ; 
Kor  has  he  that  confiding,  easy  way. 
That  might  his  learning  and  himself  display ; 
But  to  his  work  he  from  the  world  retreats. 
And  frets  and  glories  o'er  the  favourite  sheets. 

But  see !  the  Man  himself;  and  sure  I  trace 
Signs  of  new  joy  exulting  in  that  face 
O'er  care  that  sleeps — ^we  err,  or  we  discern 
life  in  thy  looks — the  reason  may  we  learn  ? 

"  Yes,"  he  replied,  "  I  *m  happy,  I  confess, 
*'  To  learn  that  some  are  pleased  with  happiness 
**  Which  others  feel — there  arc  who  now  combine 
^  The  worthiest  natures  in  the  best  design, 
"  To  aid  the  letter'd  poor,  and  soothe  such  ills  as 

mine. 
"  We  who  more  keenly  feel  the  world's  contempt, 
**  And  from  its  miseries  arc  the  least  exempt ; 
**  Now  Hope  shall  whispei  to  the  wounded  breast, 
^  And  Grief,  in  soothing  expectation,  rest. 

**  Yes,  I  am  taught  that  men  who  think,  who  feel, 
**  Unite  the  pains  of  thoughtful  men  to  heal ; 
"  Not  with  disdainful  pride,  whose  bounties  make 
^  The  needy  curse  the  benefits  they  take ; 
*'  Not  with  the  idle  vanity  that  knoMrs 
"  Only  a  selfish  joy  when  it  bestows ; 
^  Not  with  o'erbearing  wealth,  that,  in  disdain, 
**  Hurls  the  superfluous  bliss  at  groaning  pain ; 
^  But  these  are  men  who  yield  such  blest  relief, 
"  That  with  the  grievance  they  destroy  the  grief; 
**  Their  timely  aid  the  needy  sufferers  find, 
**  Their  generous  manner  soothes  the  sufiering 

mind; 
"  There  is  a  gracious  bounty,  form'd  to  raise 
^'  Him  whom  it  aids ;  their  charity  is  pruse ; 
^  A  common  bounty  may  relieve  distress, 
••  But  whom  the  vulgar  succour  they  oppress ; 
**  This  though  a  favour  is  an  honour  too, 
"  Though  Mercy's  duty,  yet 't  is  Merit's  due ; 
**  When  our  relief  from  such  resources  rise, 
**  All  painful  sense  of  obligation  dies ; 


*  The  wrnnts  and  mortiAcations  of  a  poor  clergyman  are  the 
•abjMta  of  ont  portion  of  thU  Letter ;  and  he  being  repre> 
atmed  a*  a  atranger  in  the  Horough,  it  may  be  neceasarv  to 
make  aooie  apology  for  hb  appearance  in  the  poem.  Previooa 
to  a  late  meeting  ot  a  literary  society,  whoae  benevolent  par- 
M»  b  well  known  to  the  pohlic,  I  waa  Indoced  by  a  friend 
to  mnapam  a  fliw  tcims,  in  which,  with  the  general  conunen- 
daHoo  of  the  de«ign»  iboald  be  introdaoed  a  hint  that  &e 
bDsnty  might  be  fiother  extended ;  these  Tertes,  a  gentleman 
did  aw  the  honour  to  recite  at  the  meetin|r.  and  they  were 
fviolvd  aa  an  extract  from  the  poem,  to  which.  In  fkct,  they 
mmj  be  called  an  appendage. 


*'  And  grateful  feelings  in  the  bosom  wake, 

"  For 't  is  their  ofi*erings,  not  their  alms  we  take. 

**  Long  may  these  founts  of  Charity  remain, 
**  And  never  shrink,  but  to  be  fill'd  again ; 
**  True !  to  the  Author  they  are  now  confined, 
'^  To  him  who  gave  the  treasure  of  his  mind, 
'*  Hb  time,  his  health, — and  thankless  found  man- 
kind: 
*^  But  there  is  hope  that  from  these  founts  may  flow 
"  A  side-way  stream,  and  equal  good  bestow ; 
"  Good  that  my  reach  us,  whom  the  day's  distress 
"  Keeps  from  Uie  fame  and  perils  of  the  Press ; 
"  Whom  Study  beckons  from  the  Ills  of  Life, 
*^  And  they  from  Study ;  melancholy  strife  I 
*'  Who  then  can  say,  but  bounty  now  so  free, 
'*  And  so  diff^ised,  may  find  its  way  to  mo  ? 

**  Yes  I  I  may  see  my  decent  table  yet 
**  Cheer'd  with  the  meal  that  adds  not  to  my  debt ; 
"  May  talk  of  those  to  whom  so  much  we  owe, 
"  And  guess  their  names  whom  yet  we  may  not 

know; 
*'  Blest,  we  shall  say,  are  those  who  thus  can  give, 
**  And  next  who  thus  upon  the  bounty  live ; 
"  Then  shall  I  close  with  thanks  my  humble  meal, 
"  And  feel  so  well— Oh,  God  I  how  shaU  I  feel ! "  * 


LETTER   IV. 


INTRODUCTION. 


I  AM  now  arrived  at  that  part  of  my  work  which 
I  may  expect  will  bring  upon  me  some  animadver- 
sion. Religion  is  a  subject  deeply  interesting  to 
the  minds  of  many,  and  when  these  minds  are  weak, 
they  are  often  led  by  a  warmth  of  feeling  into  the 
violence  of  causeless  resentment :  I  am  therefore 
anxious  tliat  my  purpose  shall  be  understood ;  and 
I  wish  to  point  out  what  things  they  are  which  an 
author  may  hold  up  to  ridicule  and  be  blameless. 
In  referring  to  the  two  principal  divisions  of  enthu- 
siastical  teachers,  I  have  denominated  them,  as  I 
conceive  they  are  generally  called,  Cdlvinistic  and 
Aminian  Methodists.  The  .^Irmtntans,  though 
divided  and  perhaps  subdivided,  are  still,  when 
particular  accuracy  is  not  intended,  considered  as 
one  body,  having  had,  for  many  years,  one  head, 
who  is  yet  held  in  high  respect  by  the  varying 
members  of  the  present  day :  but  Uie  Calvinistic 
societies  are  to  be  looked  upon  rather  as  separate 
and  independent  congregations ;  and  it  is  to  one  of 
these  (unconnected,  as  is  supposed,  with  any  other) 


[In  the  beclnninff  of  1809.  Dr.  Cartwrlght  having  expicawA 
a  wish  that  Mr.  Crabbe  would  prepare  aoroe  veraea  to  be  re- 
peated at  the  ensning  me«!(ing  of  the  Literary  Fund,  and  a 
portion  of**  The  Borough,"  then  In  progreai,  being  Judged  luit- 
able  fur  the  occasion,  it  waa  acoordinsly  forwarded  to  the 
Society,  and  recited  at  the  anniversary,  in  April,  by  Mattliew 
Browne,  Esq.  In  the  May  following,  the  eoundl  and  com- 
mittee  resoWed,  that  a  learned  and  officiating  clergyman  in 
distress,  or  an  officiating  elergrman,  reduced  and  rendered  in- 
capable of  duty,  bv  age  or  infirmity,  should  be  considered  as 
a  claimant  on  the  road.] 
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I  more  parttcularly  allude.  Bnt  while  I  am  mak- 
ing use  of  this  diyision,  I  most  entreat  that  I  may 
not  be  eonddered  as  one  who  takes  upon  him  to 
censure  the  religious  opinions  of  any  society  or 
individual :  the  reader  will  find  that  the  spirit  of 
the  enthusiast,  and  not  his  opinions,  his  manners, 
and  not  his  creed,  have  engaged  my  attention.  I 
have  nothing  to  observe  of  the  Calvinist  and 
Arminian,  considered  as  such;  but  my  remarks 
are  pointed  at  the  enthusiast  and  the  bigot,  at 
their  folly  and  their  craft. 

To  those  readers  who  have  seen  the  journals  of 
the  first  Methodists,  or  the  extracts  quoted  firom 
them  by  their  opposers  *  in  the  early  times  of  this 
spiritual  influenia,  are  sufficiently  known  all  their 
leading  notions  and  peculiarities ;  so  that  I  have  no 
need  to  enter  into  such  unpleasant  inquiries  in  this 
place.  I  have  only  to  observe,  that  their  tenets  re- 
main the  same,  and  have  still  the  former  effect  on 
the  minds  of  the  converted :  there  is  yet  that  ima- 
gined contention  with  the  powers  of  darkness  that 
is  at  once  so  lamentable  and  so  ludicrous :  there  is 
the  same  ofiiensive  familiarity  with  ibe  Deity,  with 
a  fall  trust  and  confidence  both  in  the  immediate 
efficacy  of  their  miserably  delivered  supplications, 
i|  and  in  the  reality  of  numberless  small  miracles 
wrought  at  their  request  and  for  their  convenience ; 
there  still  exists  that  delusion,  by  which  some  of  the 
most  common  diseases  of  the  body  are  regarded  as 
proofs  of  the  malignity  of  Satan  contending  for 
dominion  over  the  soul;  and  there  still  remains 
the  same  wretched  jargon,  composed  of  scriptural 
language,  debased  by  vulgar  expressions,  which 
haa  a  kind  of  mystic  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  ignorant.  It  will  be  recollected  that  it  is  the 
abuse  of  those  scriptural  terms  which  I  conceive  to 
be  improper :  they  are  doubtless  most  significant 
and  efficacious  when  used  with  propriety ;  but  it 
is  painful  to  the  mind  of  a  soberly  devout  person, 
when  he  hears  every  rise  and  fiH  of  the  animal 
spirits,  every  whim  and  notion  of  enthusiastic 
ignorance,  expressed  in  the  venerable  language  of 
the  Apostles  and  Evangelists. 

The  success  of  these  people  is  great,  but  not  sur- 
prising :  as  the  powers  they  claim  are  given,  and 
come  not  of  education,  many  may,  and  therefore  do, 
£uicy  they  are  endowed  with  them:  so  that  they 


>  Mefhodista  and  Pipiite  eompued ;  IVeatite  on  Gnce  by 
Bithop  Warburton,  he. 

■  ["The  Works  of  the  Rev.  William  Huntington,  S.  S., 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  at  Providence  Chapel,  Grav's  Inn 
Lone,*'  were  published  in  1S20,  in  twenty  volumes  ocUvo ; 
the  most  extraordinary  part  of  their  contents  being  the  tract 
entitled  **  6(Kf  the  OunrdiaM  <tf  the  Poor  and  the  Bank  qf 
Faith ;  or^  a  Display  of  the  Providences  of  Ood,  wAfcA  hate,  at 
smtdry  times,  attended  the  Juthor."  **  This,"  savs  Southev, 
**is  a  production  equally  singular  and  curious*  There  'is 
nothing  like  it  in  the  whole  bibliocheea  of  knavenr  and  &• 
naticism.  One  day,  when  he  had  nothing  but  bread  in  the 
house,  he  was  moved  by  the  Spirit  to  take  a  bye  path,  where 
he  had  never  gone  before  ■  bet  tW  reason  was,  that  a  stoat 
VIS  to  kill  a  fine  large  rabbit,  just  \u  time  for  him  to  seeura 
his  prey.  At  one  time,  when  there  was  no  tea  in  the  house, 
and  they  had  neither  monev  nor  credit,  his  wife  bade  the 
nurse  set  the  keUle  on  in  tuth,  and  before  it  boiled,  a  stranger 
brooght  a  present  of  tea  to  the  door.  At  another  time,  a 
friend,  without  solicitation,  gives  him  half  a  guinea  when 
hewaspennlleNs;  and,  lest  he  should  have  any  difficulty  in 
obtaining  change  for  it,  when  he  crossed  Kingston  Bridge,  he 
cast  his  eyes  on  the  ground,  and  finds  a  penny  to  pay  the  toll. 


who  do  not  venture  to  become  preachers,  yet  exert 
the  minor  gifts,  and  gain  reputation  for  Uie  faulty 
of  prayer,  as  soon  as  they  can  address  the  Creator 
in  daring  flights  of  unpremeditated  absurdity.  The 
less  indigent  gain  the  praise  of  hospitality,  and  the 
more  harmonious  become  distinguished  in  their 
choirs;  curiosity  is  kept  alive  by  succession  of 
ministers,  and  self-love  is  flattered  by  the  con- 
sideration that  they  are  the  persons  at  whom  the 
world  wonders;  add  to  this,  that,  in  many  of 
them  pride  is  gratified  by  their  consequence  as 
new  members  of  a  sect  whom  their  conversion 
pleases,  and  by  the  liberty,  which  as  seceders  they 
take  of  speaking  contemptuously  of  the  Church 
and  ministers  whom  they  have  relinquished. 

Of  those  denominated  CtUvittisiic  Methodists^  I 
had  principally  one  sect  in  view,  or,  to  adont  the 
term  of  its  founder,  a  church.  This  chwcft  con- 
sists of  several  congregations  in  town  and  country, 
unknown  perhaps  in  many  parts  of  the  kingdom, 
but,  where  known,  the  cause  of  much  curiosity  and 
some  amusement.  To  such  of  my  readers  as  may 
judge  an  enthusiastic  teacher  and  his  peculiarities 
to  be  unworthy  any  serious  attention,  I  would  ob- 
serve, that  there  is  something  unusually  daring  in 
the  boast  of  this  man,  who  claims  the  authority  of 
a  messenger  sent  from  God,  and  declares  without 
hesitation  that  his  call  was  immediate ;  that  he  is 
assisted  by  the  sensible  influence  of  the  Spirit,  and 
that  miracles  are  perpetually  wrought  in  his  favour 
and  for  his  convenience. 

As  it  was  and  continues  to  be  my  desire  to  give 
proof  that  I  had  advanced  nothing  respecting  this 
extraordinary  person,  his  operations  or  assertions, 
which  might  not  be  readily  justified  by  quotations 
from  his  own  writings,  I  had  collected  several  of 
these,  and  disposed  them  under  certain  heads ;  but 
I  found  that  by  this  means  a  very  disproportioned 
share  of  attention  must  be  given  to  the  subject,  and, 
after  some  consideration,  I  have  determined  to  re- 
linquish the  design ;  and  should  any  have  curiosity 
to  search  whether  my  representation  of  the  temper 
and  disposition,  the  spirit  and  manners,  the  know- 
ledge and  capacity,  of  a  very  popular  teacher  be 
correct,  he  is  referred  to  about  fourscore  pam- 
phlets,* whose  titles  will  be  found  on  the  covers 
of  the  late  ediUons  of  the  Bank  of  Faith,  itself  a 


He  wants  a  new  parsonie  Uverv ;  'wherefore,*  says  he,  *  in 
humble  prayer  I  told  my  most  btesed  Lord  and  master  that 
my  year  was  out,  and  my  apparel  bad  ;  that  I  had  nowhere  to 
ffo  for  theK  things  bnt  to  him ;  and  as  lie  had  promised  to  give 
his  servants  food  and  raiment,  I  hoped  he  would  AiUII  his 
promise  to  me,  though  one  of  the  wont  of  them.*  So  he 
called  upon  a  certain  person,  and  the  raggedne»  of  his  ap- 
parel led  to  a  oonvemtion  which  ended  in  the  offer  of  a  new 
suit,  and  a  great-coat  to  boot.  Being  now  in  much  request, 
and  having  *  manv  doors  open  to  him  for  preadiing  the  ffospel 
very  wide  apart,'  oe  began  to  want  a  horse,  then  to  wish,  and 
lattly  to  pnv  for  one.  *  I  used  mv  prayen,*  he  saya,  *  sa 
gunners  use  'their  swivels,  turning  Uumi  every  way  as  the 
various  cases  required ;'  before  the  day  was  over,  he  was  pre. 
sented  with  a  horse.  *  I  told  God,'  says  he,  *  that  I  had  more 
work  for  my  faith  now  than  heretofbre ;  for  the  horse  wopid 
cost  half  as  much  to  keep  him  as  my  whole  (kmily.  In 
answer  to  which,  this  scripture  came  to  my  mind  with  powrr 
and  comfort.  •  Dwell  in  the  land  and  do  good,  and  verily  than 
ahalt  be  fed.'  This  was  a  bank  note  put  into  the  Itand  of  my 
(kith,  which,  when  I  got  poor,  I  pteadrd  before  God,  and  bo 
answered  it.  Having  now  had  my  horse  for  some  time,  and 
riding  a  great  deal  every  week,  I  soon  wore  mv  brteehcss  oat, 
so  tliat  they  were  not  fit  to  ride  in.    I  hope  tiw  reader  will 
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wonderful  performmnoc,  which  (according  to  the 
torn  of  mind  in  the  reader)  will  either  highly  ex- 
cite or  totally  extinguish  cariosity.  In  these  works 
will  be  abundantly  seen,  abuse  and  contempt  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  its  ministers ;  Tengeance 
and  virulent  denunciation  against  all  offenders; 
scorn  for  morality  and  heathen  yirtue,  with  that 
kind  of  learning  which  the  author  possesses,  and 
his  peculiar  style  of  composition.  A  few  of  the 
titles  placed  below  will  give  some  information  to 
the  reader  respecting  the  merit  and  design  of 
thoee  performances.* 

As  many  of  the  preacher's  subjects  are  contro- 
verted and  nice  questions  in  divinity,  he  has  some- 
times allowed  hixnself  relaxation  from  the  severity 
of  study,  and  favoured  his  admirers  with  the 
effects  of  an  humbler  kind  of  inspiration,  viz.  that 
of  the  Muse.  It  must  be  confessed  that  these  flights 
of  fancy  are  very  humble,  and  have  nothing  of  that 
daring  and  mysterious  nature  which  the  prose  of 
the  author  leads  us  to  expect.^  The  Dimensiom  of 
ttenud  Love  is  a  title  of  one  of  his  more  learned 
productions,  with  which  might  have  been  expected 
(as  a  fit  companion)  The  Bounds  of  infinite  Grace; 
but  no  such  work  appears,  and  possibly  the  author 
considered  one  attempt  of  this  kind  was  suffi- 
cient to  prove  the  extent  and  direction  of  his 
abiUtSes. 

Of  the  whole  of  this  mass  of  inquiry  and  de- 
cision, of  denunciation  and  instruction  (could  we 
suppose  it  read  by  intelligent  persons),  different 
opinions  would  probably  be  formed :  the  more  in- 
dignant and  severe  would  condemn  the  whole  as 


eccsM  mv  raentiontng  the  word  ftre«dktf,  vhieh  I  thoald  luTe 
avoided.  Had  not  this  paisage  of  tcriptiue  obtmded  into  my 
odad,  Juat  m  I  had  resolved  in  my  own  thoughti  not  to  men- 
tion this  kind  providence  of  God :  *  And  thou  •halt  xaAt 
thcas  Unea  breeches  to  eover  their  nakedness ;  from  the  loins 
even  onto  the  thighs  shall  they  reach ;  and  they  shall  be  upon 
Asvoa  and  bis  sons,'  &e.  Exod.  xxviii.  4S.  By  which  and 
tbvse  others,  namely,  Exek.  xliv.  18,  Lev.  vi.  10.  and  Lev. 
svi.  4, 1  saw  that  it  was  no  crime  to  mention  the  word  breeches, 
oor  the  wav  hi  which  God  sent  them  to  me ;  Aaron  and  his  sons 
betef  elotned  entirely  by  Ptovidence ;  and  as  God  himself 
eendeef  ended  to  i^ve  ordns  what  they  dionld  be  made  of, 
•ad  bow  they  should  *>e  cut  ]  and  I  believe  the  same  God 
•dersd  mine.  I  often  made  very  free  in  my  prayers  with 
my  iavaloable  master  for  this  (kvour ;  bnt  he  stiU  kept  me  so 
amadngly  poor,  tlia*  I  could  not  ^et  them  at  any  rate.  At 
last  1  waadetnmim  d  to  go  to  a  fnend  of  mine  at  Kingston, 
who  is  of  that  bran  ch  of  bnidnees,  to  bespeak  a  pair,  and  to 


Khim  to  trust  mc*  until  my  master  sent  me  money  to  pay 
I.    I  was  that  day  ffoing  to  Lomion,  ftiUy  determined  to 
bespeak  them,  as  .  rode  through  the  town.    However,  when 


I  CMed  the  sho  >  1  forgot  it ;  but  when  1  came  to  London,  I 
csllad  on  Mr.  Croucher,  a  shoemaker,  in  Shepherd's  Market, 
wbo  told  me  a  ptroel  was  left  there  for  me,  but  what  it  was 
be  knew  not.  i  opened  it,  and  behold  there  was  a  pair  of 
leather  bnechcs.  with  a  note  in  them  I  the  substance  of  which 
wm  m  Collows :  Sir,  I  have  sent  you  a  pair  of  breeches,  and 
ttfw  thev  wUl  fit.*  I  wrote  an  answer  to  the  note  to  this 
«Mct :  *  I  read  /ed  yoor  present,  and  thank  vou  for  it.  I  was 
tfolqg  to  oidsf  ft  pair  of  leather  breeches  to  be  made,  because 
1  did  nee  kao^  that  my  Master  had  bespoke  them  of  you. 
They  St  wry  *veU,  which  fully  convinces  me  that  the  mme 
Ood  who  wuffoA  thy  heart  to  give,  guided  thy  hand  to  cut ; 
baeaaae  bt  rerfleetly  knows  my  site,  having  clothed  me 
fa  •  wimsaijaa  wav  tot  near  Ave  years!'  The  plan  of 
fiistijlnf  for  himself  by  prayer,  with  the  help  of  hints  in 
this  popcr  f  taee  and  season,  answered  so  well,  that  he  soon 
•biMBed,  hj  the  same  means,  a  new  bed,  arag,  a  pair  of  new 
himksf*.  dik»-akin  gloves,  and  a  horseman's  ooat.  His  vrife 
alaa  Ifisd  ln.r  fortune,  and  with  good  success ;  gowns  came  as 
they  «•!•  4faated,  hampers  ftf  bacon  and  cheese,  now  and 
then  a  tcrgr  ham,  snd  now  and  then  a  guinea ;  all  which  things 


the  produce  of  craft  and  hypocrisy,  while  the 
more  lenient  would  allow  that  such  things  might 
originate  in  the  wandering  imagination  of  a 
dreaming  enthusiast. 

lione  of  my  readers  will,  I  trust,  do  me  so  much 
ii\justice  as  to  suppose  I  have  here  any  other  motive 
than  a  vindication  of  what  I  have  advanced  in  the 
verses  which  describe  this  kind  of  character,  or 
that  I  had  there  any  other  purpose  than  to  express 
(what  I  conceive  to  be)  justifiable  indignation 
against  the  assurance,  the  malignity,  and  (what  is 
of  more  importance)  the  pernicious  influence  of 
such  sentiments  on  the  minds  of  the  simple  and 
ignorant,  who,  if  they  give  credit  to  his  relations, 
must  be  no  more  than  tools  and  instruments  under 
the  control  and  management  of  one  called  to  be 
their  Apottle. 

Nothing  would  be  more  easy  for  me,  as  I  have 
observed,  than  to  bring  forward  quotations  such  as 
would  justify  all  I  have  advanced ;  but  even  had  I 
room,  I  cannot  tell  whether  there  be  not  some- 
thing degrading  in  such  kind  of  attack :  the 
reader  might  sinlle  at  those  miraculous  accounts, 
but  he  would  consider  them  and  the  language  of 
the  author  as  beneath  his  farther  attention:  I 
therefore  once  more  refer  him  to  those  pamphlets, 
which  will  afford  matter  for  pity  and  for  contempt, 
by  which  some  would  be  amused  and  others 
astonished — ^not  without  sorrow,  when  they  reflect 
that  thousands  look  up  to  the  writer  as  a  man 
literally  inspired,  to  whose  wants  they  administer 
with  their  substance,  and  to  whose  guidance  they 
prostrate  their  spirit  and  understanding.* 


he  calls  preoioos  answers  to  prayer." — Qtiarttriif  lUview,  vol. 

xxiv.] 

s  Baihar,  in  two  parts ;  Bond-Child ;  Cry  of  Little  Faith ; 
Satan's  Lawsuit;  Forty  Stripes  for  Satan  ;  Myrrh  and  Odour 
of  Saints;  the  Naked  Bow  of  God;  Rule  and  Riddle;  Way 
and  Fare  for  Wayfaring  Men  ;  Utility  of  the  Books  and  £>• 
cellency  of  the  Parchments ;  Cdrrespondence  between  iVoctao, 
Aitrita,  (the  words  so  separated,)  and  PhUomela,  &c 

«  [One  of  his  poeticd  pcoduetions  is  described  in  the  title- 
page  as 

"  A  clownish  poem  on  the  Shunamlte, 
A  sinnv  caU'd  to  be  the  Lord's  ddight ; 
By  the  despised  William  Huntington. 
Both  known  and  trasted  now  in  Peddington."] 

»  C**  When.  In  October,  1805,  Mr.  Crabbe  resumed  the 
charge  of  his  own  parish  &t  Muston,  he  found  some  changes 
to  vex  him,  and  not  the  leas  because  he  had  too  much  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  long  absence  from  his  incumbency  had 
been,  partly  at  least,  the  cause  of  them.  His  enre  had  been 
served  by  respectable  and  diligent  clergymen,  but  they  had 
been  often  changed,  and  some  of  them  had  never  resided 
within  the  pariah ;  and  he  fblt  that  the  binding  influence  of 
a  settled  and  permanent  minister  had  not  been  withdrawn 
for  twelve  vears  with  impunity.  A  Wesleyan  missionary  had 
formed  a  thriving  establishment  in  Muston,  and  the  congre* 
gations  at  the  parish  church  were  no  longer  such  as  they  omA. 
been  of  old.  'This  much  annoyed  him ;  and  the  warmth  with 
which  he  began  to  preach  against  dissent  only  irriuted  him- 
self and  othen,  without  bringing  back  disciples  to  the  fold. 
But  the  uiogieas  of  the  Weslevans,  of  all  sects  tlM  least  un- 
fHendly  in  feeling,  as  well  as  the  least  dissimihtf  in  tenets,  to 
the  establbhed  church,  was,  after  all,  a  slight  vexation  com- 
pared to  what  he  underwent  tnm.  witnessing  the  much  more 
limited  soeoess  of  a  disciple  of  Huntington  in  spreading  in 
the  same  neighbourhood  the  pemidous  ntnaticism  of  his  balf- 
eraxy  master.  The  toeial  and  atoro/  effects  of  that  new  mis- 
sion were  well  calculated  to  exdte  not  onlv  regret,  bnt  indig- 
-'" and,  among  other  distressing  inddents,  waa  the  de- 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


LETTER   IV. 


Bttt  «Mt  yonr  eye*  tgain 

And  ¥t9m  tho«e  erroM  which  new  aecti  mainUin. 

Or  which  of  old  diiturb'd  the  Church'*  peMeful  rcijcn ; 

And  we  can  point  each  period  of  {he  ttme 

When  they  be;pm  and  who  be^at  the  crime ; 

Can  calculate  how  long  th*  edipee  endured  ; 

Who  Interpoaed ;  what  digita  were  obecored  ; 

Of  all  which  are  already  paaa'd  awar. 

We  knew  the  riae,  the  progreai,  and  dewy. 

DmvDEV.^fiMd  and  Pmther. 

Oh,  aaid  the  Hind,  how  many  aons  have  you 
Who  call  you  mother,  whom  von  never  knew  ! 
But  moat  of  them  who  that  relation  plead 
Ate  anch  ungTacioas  youtha  aa  wiah  yom  dead ; 
They  gape  at  rich  revenue*  which  you  hold. 
And  (ain  would  nibble  at  yoor  frandame  gold. 

Hind  a»d  Paather. 


SECTS  AND  PROFESSIONS  IN  REUGION. 

SecU  and  PMfeariona  in  Religion  are  numerooa  and  auo- 
eeadve— General  Effect  of  fklse  Zeal— Deista— Fanatical  Idea 
of  Church  Reformer*— The  Chureh  of  Uom©— Bapti«U— 
Swedenborgiana— Univer»ali*t*— Jew*. 

Methodist*  of  two  Kinds ;  Calviniatic  and  Arminlan. 

The  Pleaching  of  a  Calviniatic  Bnthnsiaat— HIa  Contempt  of 
Learning— Dislike  to  aound  Morality :  why— Hi*  Idea  of 
Conversion— Hi*  Succe**  and  Preteneiona  to  Homility. 

The  Arminian  Teacher  of  the  older  Flock— Their  Notiona  of 
the  Operation*  and  Power  of  Satan— Deaeripdon  of  hi* 
Device*— Their  Opinion  of  regular  Miniattr*— Compariaon 
of  these  with  the  Preacher  himaelf- A  Rebuke  to  hi* 
Heareia;  introduce*  a  DeacripUon  of  the  powerfhl  Effeeta 
of  the  Word  in  the  early  and  awakening  Daya  of 
Methodism. 

**  Sects  in  Religion  ?  "— Ye«,  of  every  race 
We  Dune  some  portion  in  oar  favoor'd  place ; 
Not  one  warm  preacher  of  one  growing  sect 
Can  say  our  Borough  treats  him  with  neglect ; 


partnre  flnom  his  own  hooaehold  of  two  servant*,  a  woman 
and  a  man,  one  of  whom  liad  been  employed  by  him  for 
twenty  vears.  The  nun,  a  conceited  ploughman,  aet  uo  for 
a  Huntin>^onian  nreacher  himself;  and  the  woman,  whoae 
moral  character  had  been  aadly  deteriorated  sinee  her  adoption 
of  the  new  lights,  was  at  last  obliged  to  he  dismiased,  in  con- 
aequenoe  of  intolerable  insolence."— ilat^,  p.  60. 

On  the  passages  in  Letter  IV.,  treating  of  Methodism,  the 

*  Ede^c  Review '  aaid :— '*  Mr.  Crabbe's  representation  of  the 
Methodist*  in  general,  as  addressing  the  Creator  inith  daring 
flighta  of  unpremeditated  abaurdity,  if  intended  to  ap^ly 
indiscriminately,  can  only  be  excused  by  supposing  the  wnter 
ignorant  and  ritsh,  inittc»d  of  malicious  and  unprincipled. 
There  is  too  much  trutli  in  hi*  *tricture8  on  the  author  of  the 

*  Bank  of  Faith.'  The  Arminian  Methodists  afford  him  a* 
much  amusement  a*  the  Calvini«t«.  He  makes  no  scruple  of 
taming  their  internal  conflicts,  as  well  aa  the  tenonr  and  in- 
fluence of  their  leader'a  preaching,  into  general  and  unquali- 
fied ridicule.  Tlie  *  truth  divine'  is  not  secured  from  his 
satire  by  the  supreme  authority  of  that  *  Teacher '  who 
thought  proper  to  illiutrate  tlie  apiritual  chan^  by  thi* 
•trilung  figure ;  and  the  evil  spirit,  aolemnly  described  by  aa 
apo*tle  *a  *  a  roaring  lion  seeking  whom  he  may  devour,' U 
ludicronaly  exhibited  in  Mr.  CKbbe's  verse  a*  a  dragon  of 


•  Whom  sainted  knight*  attack  In  sinner**  c 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  hi*  pawa.' " 

With  reference  to  the  above  atricture*.  the  Poet  added  the 
following  note  in  hi*  third  edition  of**  The  Borough  :'*—**  An 
ol:»iectlen  Is  made  to  the  levity  with  whieh  the  aubject  of 


Frequent  as  fashions  they  with  us  appear, 

And  you  might  ask,  **  how  think  we  for  the  year  ?  " 

They  come  to  us  as  riders  in  a  trade,* 

And  with  much  art  exhibit  and  persuade. 

Minds  are  for  Sects  of  various  kinds  decreed. 
As  diff *rent  soils  are  formed  for  difiTrent  seed ; 
Some  when  converted  sigh  in  sore  amaze, 
And  some  are  wrapt  in  joy's  ecstatic  blaze ; 
Others  again  will  change  to  each  extreme. 
They  know  not  why — as  hurried  in  a  dream ; 
Unstable,  they,  like  water,  take  all  forms. 
Are  quick  and  stagnant;    have  their  calms  and 

storms; 
High  on  the  hills,  they  in  the  sunbeams  glow. 
Then  muddily  they  move  debased  and  slow ; 
Or  cold  and  frozen  rest,  and  neither  rise  nor  flow. 

Tet  none  the  cool  and  prudent  Teacher  prize. 
On  him  they  dote  who  wakes  their  ecstasies ; 
With  passions  ready  primed  such  guide  they  meet. 
And  warm  and  kindle  with  th'  imparted  heat ; 
'T  is  he  who  wakes  the  nameless  strong  desire, 
The  melting  rapture  and  the  glowing  fire ; 
'T  is  he  who  pierces  deep  the  tortured  breast, 
And  stirs  the  terrors  never  more  to  rest. 

Opposed  to  these  we  have  a  prouder  kind. 
Rash  without  heat,  and  without  raptures  blind ; 
These  our  Glad  TidingM  unconcem*d  peruse. 
Search  without  awe,  and  without  fear  refuse ; 
The  truths,  the  blessings  found  in  Sacred  Writ, 
Call  forth  their  spleen,  and  exercise  their  wit ; 
Bespect  from  these  nor  saints  nor  martyrs  gain. 
The  seal  they  scorn,  and  they  deride  the  pain : 
And  take  their  transient,  cool,  contemptuous  view. 
Of  that  which  must  be  tried,  and  doubtless  may  be 

true. 
Friends  of  our  Faith  we  have,  whom  doubts  like 

these, 
And  keen  remarks,  and  bold  objections  please ; 
They   grant   such  doubts    have    weaker 

oppress*d. 
Till  sound  conviction  gave  the  troubled  rest, 


religion  i*  *aid  to  be  treated  in  tliis  letter.  This  the  author 
cannot  admit :  it  i*  not  religion,  bat  what  liurta  religion, 
what  i*  ininrioo*  to  all  true  devotion,  .md  at  enmity  i»itti  all 
aober  aenae,  which  ia  thna  unceremonioualy  treated :  fklaa  and 
bigoted  leal ;  weak  and  obntinate  enthnviana ;  ignoranoe  that 
preaumea  to  teach,  and  intolerant  pridis  that  boasts  of  bn- 
militv ;  these  alone  are  objecu  of  his  attack.  An  author  has 
not  the  leaa  reverence  for  religion  becauise.  In  warring  with 
fknaticiam,  he  naea  (he  only  weapons  by  which  it  is  aaid  to 
be  vulnerable ;  and  he  doubta  not  but  he  ihall  be  exeuaed 
(nay,  approved,  ao  far  as  respecta  his  intenti  on)  bv  the  tmblio 
in  general,  and  more  especially  by  that  part  of  it  (and  that 
by  no  meana  a  small  part),  who  think  tli^i  persons  so  de- 
scribed, while  they  are  themselvea— 

*  Safe  from  the  Bar.  the  Pulpit,  and  th<^  Throne.* 
are  the  very  people  ftt>m  whom,  did  their  p>iwer  cortespond 
with  their  wishea,  neitlier  the  Ptilpit  nor  tlie  Throne  (tr  the 
Bar  dumld  escape)  would  remain  in  *afety."J 

•  [**  The  fket  I*  enriou*  in  the  history  of  trr^e,  and  little 
known,  that  the  praotioe  of  travelling  about  tne  country  to 
aolicit  orders  for  good*,  began  araous  the  Qtaakeia.  aa  aa 
incidental  conaeauence  of  the  life  l4d  by^their  errant* 
preachers :  Francis  Bngc,  of  nnsavonry  name,  fell*  v*  thi*: 
*  We  no  eooner  had  oar  liberty,'  lie  *ays, '  but  all  our  Londoa 
preachers  spread  themaelvei,'  like  locusts,  all  o  \tt  Englaud 
and  Walea.  Some  went  east,  some  west,  jreaJ  north  and 
aouth ;  and,  being  generally  tradesmen,  we  not  ofiHy  got  ear 
quarters  free,  our  horses  free  and  well  maintai  aed  In  o«r 
travela ;  a  ailver  watch  here,  a  beaver  tliere.  a  piiiee  of  haI^ 
oamblet,  and  aometimea  other  things ;  bat,  moreolver,  we  got 
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**  Bat  still,'*  they  cryi  "  let  none  their  censurei 
spare, 
**  Tbej  but  confirm  the  glorious  hopes  we  share ; 
'*  From  doubt,  disdain,  derision,  scorn,  and  lies, 
•*  With  five-fold  triumph  sacred  Truth  shall  rise." 

Yes !  1  allow,  so  Truth  shall  stand  at  last. 
And  gain  fresh  glory  by  the  conflict  past : — 
As  Solway-Moss  (a  barren  mass  and  cold. 
Death  to  the  seed,  and  poison  to  the  fold), 
The  smiling  plain  and  fertile  Tale  o'erlaid. 
Choked  the  green  sod,  and  kill*d  the  springing 

blade; 
That,  changed  by  culture,  may  in  time  be  seen 
Enrich'd  by  golden  grain  and  pasture  green ; 
And  these  fair  acres  rented  and  ei^joy'd 
Blay  those  excel  by  Solway-Moss  destrojr'd.' 

Still  must  have  moum'd  the  tenant  of  the  day, 
For  hopes  destroy'd,  and  harvests  swept  away ; 
To  him  the  gain  of  future  years  unknown. 
The  instant  grief  and  suffering  were  his  own : 
So  must  I  grieve  for  many  a  wounded  heart,  ^ 
Chill*d  hy  those  doubts  which  bolder  minds  im« 

part: 
Truth  in  the  end  shall  shine  divinely  clear, 
Bnt  sad  the  darkness  till  those  times  appear ; 
Contests  for  truth,  as  wars  for  freedom,  3rield 
Glory  and  joy  to  those  who  gain  the  field : 
But  still  the  Christian  must  in  pity  sigh 
For  all  who  sufiTer,  and  uncertain  die. 

Here  are,  who  all  the  Church  maintains  approve. 
But  yet  the  Church  herself  they  will  not  love ; 
In  angry  speech,  they  blame  the  carnal  tie, 
Which  pure  Religion  lost  her  spirit  by ; 
MThat  time  from  prisons,  flames,  and  tortures  led, 
She  slumbcr'd  careless  in  a  royal  bed ; 
To  make,  they  add,  the  Church's  glory  shine, 
Should  Diocletian  reign,  not  Constantino. 

**  In  pomp,'*  they  cry,  "  is  England's  Church 
array'd, 
^  Tier  cool  Reformers  wrought  like  men  afraid ; 
**  We  would  have  puU'd  her  gorgeous  temples  down, 
^*  And  spum'd  her  mitre,  and  defiled  her  gown : 
'*  Wo  wotdd  have  trodden  low  both  bench  and  stall, 
**  Nor  left  a  tithe  remaining,  great  or  small." 

Let  us  he  serious — Should  such  trials  come. 
Are  they  themselves  prepared  for  martyrdom  ? 
It  seems  to  us  that  our  reformers  knew 
Th'  important  work  they  undertook  to  do ; 


Inte  fmt  tmdn :  and.  by  vpreadinf  ooiwIvm  In  the  eoontry, 
into  grrat  acquainUnce,  and  therrby  received  orden  of  the 
beat  or  tbe  eoontrf  tnidecmea  for  parccli,  whilA  the  no> 
tMCaat  tndMmen  In  London,  who  had  not  tbit  advaatam, 
•iDod  itPU  and  In  their  ahopa  had  little  to  do,  whilst  we  flltod 
oar  eolTen.  Witness  Tbomaa  Greene,  whoae  wife  woold 
weum  ftuiFrr  htm  at  home,  ahe  being  willing  (according  to  the 
proTtrb),  to  make  hay  whilct  the  aun  ahlnea.  ThomM  died 
woitlt,  m  \M  mid,  >ix  or  eight  thouaand  pounda,  who  waa  a 
poor  mwon  when  be  let  up  for  a  preaching  Qoaker.'  **— 
:»ovTncY.} 

'  n«Solw«y.MoM  b  a  flat  area,  about  seven  milea  in  elr- 
camliBrrBee.  The  aubatance  of  it  ia  a  grow  fluid,  compowd 
of  mud  and  the  putrid  flbrea  of  heath,  diluted  by  internal 
•pinga,  whieh  ariae  in  every  part.  The  anrfiKe  ia  a  dry 
craM,  eovcrod  with  moM  and  roilica,  ofl^ering  a  fkir  appear^ 
1  over  an  unaoond  bottom.    On  the  aooth,  the  Moaa  ia 


I  by  a  cultivated  plain,  which  dedinea  gently  through 
theapMeafamiletotheriTerEdu  Thia  plain  is  bwer  than 
th*  mam,  being  aepanted  from  it  by  a  breastwork,  formed  by 
diigtng  prat,  whka  makes  an  irregular,  though  perpendionlar, 
tine  (tf  tow  black  boundary.    On  thelSthof  Norember,  IHl, 


An  equal  priesthood  they  were  loth  to  try. 
Lest  zeal  and  care  should  with  ambition  die ; 
To  them  it  seem'd  that,  take  the  tenth  away. 
Yet  priests  must  eat,  and  you  must  feed  or  poy  : 
"Would  they  indeed,  who  hold  such  pay  in  scorn. 
Put  on  the  muzzle  when  they  tread  the  com  ? 
Would  they  all,  gratis,  watch  and  tend  the  fold. 
Nor  take  one  fleece  to   keep  them  from  the 

cold? 
Men  are  not  equal,  and  't  is  meet  and  right 
That  rohes  and  titles  our  respect  excite ; 
Order  requires  it ;  *t  is  hy  vulgar  pride 
That  such  regard  is  censured  and  denied ; 
Or  by  that  false  enthusiastic  leal, 
That  thinks  the  Spirit  will  the  priest  reveal, 
And  show  to  all  men,  by  their  powerftil  speech. 
Who  are  appointed  and  inspired  to  teach  : 
Alas !  could  we  the  dangerous  rule  believe. 
Whom  for  their  teacher  should  the  crowd  re* 

ceive? 
Since  all  the  varying  kinds  demand  respect, 
All  press  you  on  to  join  their  chosen  sect. 
Although  but  in  this  single  point  agreed, 
**  Desert  your  churches  and  adopt  our  creed." 

We  know  full  well  how  much  our  forms  ofiend 
The  burthen'd  Papist  and  the  simple  Friend ; 
Him,  who  new  robes  for  every  service  takes. 
And  who  in  drab  and  beaver  sighs  and  shakes ; 
He  on  the  priest,  whom  hood  and  baud  adorn. 
Looks  with  the  sleepy  eye  of  silent  scorn  ; 
But  him  I  would  not  for  my  friend  and  gtiide, 
Who  views  such  things  with  spleen,  or  wears  with 

pride. 
See  next  our  several  Sects, — but  first  heboid 
The  Church  of   Rome,   who  here  is  poor  and 

old: 
Use  not  triumphant  rail'ry,  or,  at  least, 
Let  not  thy  mother  be  a  whore  and  heast ; 
Great  was  her  pride  indeed  in  ancient  times, 
Yet  shall  we  think  of  nothing  but  her  crimes  ? 
Exalted  high  above  all  earthly  things. 
She  placed  her  foot  upon  the  neck  of  kings ; 
But  some  have  deeply  since  avenged  the  crovt-n. 
And  thrown  her  glory  and  her  honours  down ; 
Nor  neck  nor  ear  can  she  of  kings  command. 
Nor  place  a  foot  upon  her  own  fair  land. 
Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few, 
Ohscnre  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review. 


in  a  dark  tempestaous  night,  the  tnhabitanta  of  the  plain 
were  alarmed  widi  a  dreadfU  ctaah ;  many  of  them  were  then 
in  the  flelda  watehinc  their  cattle,  lest  the  Bsk,  which  waa 
then  fidaa  violently  m  the  storm,  dionld  cany  them  off.  In 
the  meanttme,  the  enonnona  mass  of  fluid  suutanee.  which 
had  bunt  from  the  moas,  moved  on,  spreading  itself  more 
and  more  aa  It  got  possssslon  of  the  plain.    Some  of  the  in* 


habitants,  threugh  the  tenor  of  the  night,  could  plainly  dl^ 
cover  it  advaacinff  like  a  moving  hill.  Thia  was,  in  ta^  tbe 
CMC ;  for  the  guiA  of  mud  carried  befbre  it,  through  the  flat 
two  or  three  hundred  yarda  of  ita  course,  a  part  of  the  breast- 
work ;  which,  though  low,  waa  yet  aemal  feet  in  perpen- 
dicular heiffht;  bnt  it  soon  deposited  this  solid  mam,  and 
became  a  oeavy  fluid.    One  house  after  another  it  apread 


round,  flUed,  and  crashed  Into  ruins,  lost  giving  time  to  tbe 
terriflcd  inhabitants  to  escape.  Scarcely  any  thing  was  saved 
except  tlieir  lives ;  nothing  of  their  ftimiture,  few  of  tlaeir 
cattle.  This  dreadAil  inundation,  thongfa  the  fiat  shock  of  it 
waa  most  tremendous,  continued  stlU  spreading  fer  many 
weeka,  till  it  covered  the  wbde  plain,  an  area  of  five  hundred 
acres,  and  like  molten  lead  poured  Into  a  mould,  filled  all 
the  hollows  of  it,  lying  In  some  paits  thirty  or  forty  feet  deep^ 
redndag  the  whole  to  one  level  surfeoe.**— GtLnir.] 
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And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  cast 

On  power  insulted,  and  on  triumph  past : 

They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh, 

On  sacred  buildings  doom'd  in  dust  to  lie ; 

'*  On  seats,''  they  tell,  **  where  priests  mid  tapers 

dim 
"  Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight 

hymn; 
"  Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confess'd, 
"  Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest ; 
"  There  weary  men  from  trouble  found  relief, 
*^  There  men  in  sorrow  found  repose  from  grief. 
**  To  scenes  like  these  the  fainting  soul  retired ; 
"  Revenge  and  anger  in  these  cells  expired ; 
*'  By  pity  soothed,  remorse  lost  half  her  fears, 
*'  And  soften'd  pride  dropp'd  penitential  tears. 

**  Then  convent  walls  and  nunnery  spires  arose, 
'*  In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose ; 
'*  When  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed, 
«<  And  making  cheap   exchange,  had   prajr'r  for 
bread. 

"  Now  all  is  lost,  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 
'*  Is  lajrman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,   the 

wood: 
**  His  oxen  low  where  monks  retired  to  eat, 
"  His  cows  repose  upon  the  prior's  seat : 
**  And  wanton  doves  within  the  cloisters  bill, 
"  Where  the  chaste  votary  warr*d  with  wanton 
wiU." 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn,  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain. 

We  've  Baptists  old  and  new ;.'  forbear  to  ask 
What  the  distinction — I  decline  the  task ; 
This  I  perceive,  that  when  a  sect  grows  old. 
Converts  are  few,  and  the  converted  cold : 
First  comes  the  hot-bed  heat,  and  while  it  glows 
The  phints  spring  up,  and  each  with  vigour  grows : 
Then  comes  the  cooler  day,  and  though  awhile 
The  verdure  prospers  and  the  blossoms  smile, 
Tet  poor  the  fruit,  and  form'd  by  long  delay. 
Nor  will  the  profits  for  the  culture  pay ; 
The  skilful  gard'ner  then  no  longer  stops. 
But  turns  to  other  beds  for  bearing  crops. 

Some  Swedenborgians  in  our  streets  are  found. 
Those  wandering  wulkers  on  enchanted  ground, 
Who  in  our  world  can  other  worlds  survey. 
And  speak  with  spirits  though  confined  in  clay : 
Of  Bible-mysteries  they  the  keys  possess. 
Assured  themselves,  where  wiser  men  but  guess : 


•  The  Eo|li«h  Bapdtti  aie  divided  into  two  clMset :  one, 
that  of  the  ueneral  Baptifts,  or  Remonatnnti,  becanae  they 
believe  that  God  haa  excluded  no  man  from  aiiTation  by  anv 
•overeign  decree ;  the  other  are  called  Portion^,  or  Calvf- 
nistic  Baptiata,  becauae  they  ayree  rerv  neatly  with  the  OU- 
viniats,  or  Preabyteriana,  in  their  reugiooa  aentimenta." — 

HOSUBIM.] 

•  [Baron  Swedenborg,  the  founder  of  tho  '*  New  Jerusalem 
Church,"  aaaerta,  that  in  the  year  1743,  the  Lord  manifeatad 
himaelf  to  him  in  a  personal  appearance,  and  at  the  aame 
time  opened  hia  spiritual  eyes,  ao  that  he  waa  enabled  oon« 
atantly  to  aee  and  converse  with  celestial  beings.  **  Aj$  often," 
says  he,  **  aa  I  conversed  with  angels  face  to  fhce,  it  was  in  their 
haoitationa,  which  are  like  to  our  housea  on  earth,  but  fkr 
more  beanUful  and  magnificent;  having  rooma,  chamben, 
and  apartments,  in  great  variety,  aa  alao  apadooa  courts  be> 
longing  to  them,  together  with  gardens,  partetrea  of  llowna, 
fields,  icCt  where  the  angels  are  formed  into  aodeties.  They 
dwell  in  contignooa  liabitationa,  disposed  aft^r  the  manner  of 
our  cities,  in  streets,  walks,  and  aquares^  I  have  had  the 
privilcf  e  to  walk  through  them,  to  examine  all  aioand  them. 


'T  is  theirs  to  see  around,  about,  above, — 
How  spirits  mingle  thoughts,  and  angels  move ; 
Those  whom  our  grosser  views  from  us  exclude, 
To  them  appear — a  heavenly  multitude ; 
While  the  dark  sayings,  seal'd  to  men  like  us. 
Their  priests  interpret,  and  their  flocks  discuss.* 

But  while  these  gifted  men,  a  favoured  fold, 
New  powers  exhibit  and  new  worlds  behold  ; 
Is  there  not  danger  lest  their  minds  confound 
The  pure  above  them  with  the  gross  around  ? 
May  not  these  Phaetons,  who  thus  contrive 
'Twixt  heaven  above  and  earth  beneath  to  drive. 
When  from  their  flaming  chariots  they  descend. 
The  worlds  they  visit  in  their  fancies  blend  ? 
Alas !  too  sure  on  both  they  bring  disgrace, 
Their  earth  is  crasy,  and  their  heaven  is  base. 

We  have,  it  seems,  who  treat,  and  doubtless  well. 
Of  a  chastising  not  awarding  Hell ; 
Who  are  assured  that  an  offended  God 
Will  cease  to  use  the  thunder  and  the  rod ; 
A  soul  on  earth,  by  crime  and  folly  stain*d, 
When  here  corrected  has  improvement  gaiu*d ; 
In  other  state  still  more  improved  to  grow. 
And  nobler  powers  in  happier  world  to  know ; 
New  strength  to  use  in  each  divine  employ, 
And  more  enjojring,  looking  to  more  Joy.  ^* 

A  pleasing  vision !  could  we  thus  be  sure 
Polluted  souls  would  be  at  length  so  pure ; 
The  view  is  happy,  we  may  tMnk  it  Just, 
It  may  be  true — ^but  who  shall  add,  it  must  ? 
To  the  plain  words  and  sense  of  Sacred  Writ, 
With  all  my  heart  I  reverently  submit ; 
But  where  it  leaves  me  doubtful,  I*  m  afraid 
To  call  coi^ecture  to  my  reason's  aid ; 
Thy  thoughts,  thy  ways,  great  God !  are  not  as 

mine, 
And  to  thy  mercy  I  my  sotil  resign. 

Jews  are  with  us,  but  far  unlike  to  those. 
Who,  led  by  David!,  warr*d  with  Israel's  foes ; 
Unlike  to  those  whom  his  imperial  son 
Taught  truths  divine — the  Preacher  Solomon ; 
Nor  war  nor  wisdom  yield  our  Jews  delight ; 
They  will  not  study,  and  they  dare  not  fight." 

These  are,  with  us,  a  slavish,  knavish  crew, 
Shame  and  dishonour  to  the  name  of  Jew ; 
The  poorest  masters  of  the  meanest  arts. 
With  cunning  heads,  and  cold  and  cautious  hearts ; 
They  grope  Uieir  dirty  way  to  petty  gains. 
While  poorly  paid  for  their  ne&rious  pains. 


and  to  enter  their  hooaes."  The  baron  and  Ida  foUowem  also 
hold,  that  the  sacred  Scripture  contains  three  dittinut  soqsm, 
vis.  the  celestial,  the  spiritual,  and  the  natural,  all  united  by 
oorrespondendea— of  which  oorreapondenciea  the  Sweden* 
borgiana alone  possess  the  key.  See  hia  *  Untveml  Tbeolo|fy,' 
and  *  Treatise  conoemiug  Heaven  and  Hell.*] 

to  [*«  The  Univeiaalista  teach  the  universal  gmee  of  God 
towards  all  apoatate  men;  and  eonaeqoently  a  univecsal 
atonement,  and  a  call  to  all  men.  They  are  divided  Into  two 
classes.  Some  aaeribe  to  the  means  of  gnoe  whieh  God 
affords,  sufttcient  power  to  enlighten  and  aancUfy  all  men ; 
and  teach,  that  it  depends  on  the  voluntary  oondooC  of  men, 
whether  the  grace  of  God  ahall  produce  ita  effeeCs  On  them  or 
not.  Others  maintdn,  that  God  indeed  wishes  to  make  all 
men  happy,  onlv  on  the  condition  of  their  believing ;  and 
that  this  faith  originatea  from  the  eovefeign  and  tTfitiitiMir 
operation  of  God.^'—MotSKiM.] 

II  [gome  may  ol^}eot  to  this  aasertioa ;  to  whom  t  beg  laave 
to  answer  that  I  do  not  use  the  word  jight  in  the  aenae  ef  the 
Jew  Mendon. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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AmAsing  race !  deprived  of  land  and  laws, 
A  general  language  and  a  public  cause ; 
With  a  religion  none  can  now  obey, 
With  a  reproach  that  none  can  take  away : 
A  people  still,  whose  common  ties  are  gone ; 
Who,  mix'd  with  every  race,  are  lost  in  none. 
What    said  their  Prophet  ?—**  Shouldst    thou 

disobey, 
"  The  Lord  shall  take  thee  from  thy  land  away ; 
♦*  Thou  shalt  a  by-word  and  a  proverb  be, 
**  And  all  shall  wonder  at  thy  woes  and  thee  ; 
^  Daughter  and  son,  shalt  thou,  while  captive,  have, 
"  And  see  them  made  the  bond-maid  and  the  slave ; 
**  He,  whom  thou  leav'st,  the  Lord  thy  God,  shall 

bring 
^  War  to  thy  country  on  an  eagle-wing. 
**  A  people  strong  and  dreadful  to  behold, 
"  Stem  to  the  young,  remorseless  to  the  old ; 
'*  Masters  whose  speech  thou  canst  not  understand, 
**  By  cruel  signs  shall  give  the  harsh  command  : 
*'  Doubtful  of  life  shalt  thou  by  night,  by  day, 
**  For  grief^  and  dread,  and  trouble  pine  away ; 
"  Thy  evening  wish, — ^Would  God  I  saw  the  sun  ! 
**  Thy  morning  sigh, — ^Would  God  the  day  were 

done  I ** 
^  Thus  shalt  thou  suffer,  and  to  distant  times 
"  Regret  thy  misery,  and  lament  thy  crimes.'* 
A  part  there  are,  whom  doubtless  man  might 

trust, 
Worthy  as  wealthy,  pure,  religious,  just ; 
They  who  with  patience,  yet  with  rapture,  look 
Oo  the  strong  promise  of  the  Sacred  Book : 


»  See  the  Book  of  Deuteronomy,  dup.  xxTiii.— {*•  If  thou 
wflt  Bot  hearken  onto  the  voiee  of  the  Lord  thy  God,  thou 
•hftlt  be  remored  into  all  the  kingdoms  of  the  earth ;  and 
tboa  dmk  heeome  an  aatoni^ment,  a  proverb,  and  a  by-word 
anong  all  nationa,  whither  the  Lord  shall  lead  thee.  Thy 
•osM  and  thy  daughters  shall  go  into  captivity.  The  Lord 
shall  bring  a  nation  against  thee  from  a^,  as  swift  ss  the 
cagU  flieCh ;  a  nation  whose  tongoe  thou  shslt  not  undentand ; 
•  nation  of  fleree  countenance,  which  shall  not  regard  the 
nrsorn  of  the  old,  nor  show  fkvour  to  the  young  ;  and  thy 
iify  shall  bang  in  doubt  before  thee ;  and  thou  shalt  fear  day 
an4  night,  and  shalt  have  none  aanvance  of  thy  life;  in 
fhr  morning  thou  shalt  say.  Would  God  it  were  even !  uid  at 
evea  dioa  ualt  say,  Would  God  it  were  morning  T] 


**  plVben  f  tnm  my  thoughts  to  the  past  and  present  situ- 
ation of  this  peculiar  people,  I  do  not  see  how  any  Christian 
nadon,  aceoroing  to  the  spirit  of  their  religion,  eon  reAise  ad- 
misaion  to  the  Jews,  who,  in  completion  of  those  very  pro- 
pbe^iea  on  which  CJhristianity  resti^  are  to  be  scattered  and 
diaKminatadjmoagat  all  people  and  nationa  over  the  (ace  of 


the  castli.  The  sin  and  obduracy  of  their  forefathers  are 
•moBgA  the  undoubted  records  of  our  gospel ;  but  I  doubt  if 
this  on  be  a  rafiicient  reason  why  we  should  hold  them  in 
mteh  general  odium  throoch  so  many  aces,  seeing  how 
rally  the  son  follows  the  faith  of  the  uther,  and  how 

*  a  thing  It  is  amongst  mankind  to  profoM  any  par- 
,  a  of  religion,  that  devolves  upon  them  by  inberi- 
taaee,  rather  than  by  free  election  and  conviction  <^  reason, 
fbonded  upon  examination.— Cum  BcmLAifo.] 

**  His  boast,  that  he  would  rebuild  the  Temple  of  Jerusalem ; 
hia  fhtr  ^whatever  becomes  of  the  miraeulous  part  of  the 
mtry\  imd.  he  died  before  the  foundation  was  laid.  [**  An 
mtkm  was  iamed  by  Julian  for  the  rebuilding  of  the  Temple 
tm  Moont  Moriah,  and  the  restoration  of  the  Jewish  worship 
ta  Its  original  sf^endoor.  The  whole  Jewish  world  was  in 
I  ;  they  crowded  from  the  most  distant  quarters  to 
and  amiat  in  the  great  national  work.  TMir  wealth 
wwpoared  forth  in  lavish  profosion.  Men  dieerfrilly  snr- 
■amfaioJ  the  hard-won  treaaures  of  their  avarice ;  women 
•ibvwd  itp  the  ornaments  of  their  Tanlty.    Already  waa  the 


As  unfulfiU'd  th*  endearing  words  they  view. 
And  blind  to  truth,  yet  own  their  prophets  true ;  *' 
Well  pleased  they  look  for  Sion's  coming  state. 
Nor  think  of  Julian's  boast  and  Julian's  fitUJ^ 

More  might  I  add :  I  might  describe  the  flocks 
Made  by  Seceders  irom  the  ancient  stocks ; 
Those  who  will  not  to  any  guide  submit. 
Nor  find  one  creed  to  their  conceptions  fit — 
Each  sect,  they  judge,  in  something  goes  astray, 
And  every  church  has  lost  the  certain  way  I  ** 
Then  for  themselTCS  they  carre  out  creed  and  laws, 
And  weigh  their  atoms,  and  divide  their  straws. 

A  Sect  remains,  which,  though  divided  long 
In  hostile  parties,  both  are  fierce  and  strong, 
And  into  each  enlists  a  warm  and  xealous  throng. 
Soon  as  they  rose  in  ftme,  the  strife  arose. 
The  Calvinistic  these,  th*  Arminian  those ; 
With  Wesley  some  remain'd,  the  renmant  Whitfield 

chose. 
Now  various  leaders  both  the  parties  take. 
And  the  divided  hosts  their  new  divisions  make.** 

See  yonder  Preacher !  '^  to  his  people  pass, 
Borne  up  and  swell'd  by  tabernacle-gas : 
Much  he  discourses,  and  of  various  points, 
All  unconnected,  void  of  limbs  and  joints ; 
Ue  rails,  persuades,  explains,  and  moves  the  will 
By  fierce  bold  words,  and  strong  mechanic  skill. 

**  That  Gospel,  Paul  with  seal  and  love  main- 
tain'd, 
**  To  others  lost,  to  you  is  now  explain'd ; 
**  No  worldly  learning  can  these  points  discuss, 
"  Books  teach  them  not  as  they  are  taught  to  us. 


work  commenced :  already  had  they  dug  down  to  a  consider- 
able depth,  and  were  prepsring  to  lay  the  foundation,  when 
suddenly  flames  of  ibe  came  bursting  tram  the  centre  of  the 
hill,  accompanied  with  terrific  ez^osions.  The  affrighted 
workmen  Hed  on  all  ridea,  and  the  labours  were  snspemled  at 
once  by  this  unforeseen  and  awfol  sign.  The  discomfiture  of 
the  Jews  was  completed ;  and  the  resumption  of  their  labouti, 
could  they  have  recovered  from  their  panic,  was  for  ever 
broken  oil  by  the  death  of  Julian.**— Uilmav.] 

»  [Original  edition  i— 

True  Independenta :  while  they  Calvin  hate. 
They  heed  as  little  what  Socinians  state ; 
They  Judge  Arminians,  Antinomians  stray. 
Nor  Engund's  Church,  nor  Church  on  earth  obey.] 

<•  [While  Weslev  was  actively  engaged  in  estabUshing  the 
influence  of  the  Methodists,  and  extending  the  number  of 
hia  converts,  he  received  a  painfol  wound  in  an  unexpected 
quarter,  from  the  pertinacity  with  which  Whitfield  and  a 
considerable  propottion  of  hia  disciples  adhered  to  the  pecu- 
liar doctrine  of  Calvin,  and  opposed  Wesley's  extxmvacant 
notion  of  the  possibility  of  sinlcaa  perfection  being  attmned 
In  the  preaent  life.  They  were,  however,  aoon  personally 
reconciled ;  but  the  dilTerence  remained  aa  to  doctrine ;  their 
respective  followers  were,  according  to  onstom,  less  dittitable 
than  themselves ;  and  never  was  man  more  bitterly  reviled, 
insulted,  and  misrepresented,  than  Wealey  was  through  the 
remainder  of  his   life   by   the   Calvinistic   Methoolsts.— 

SOUTBXT.] 


m  waa  tne  aon  oi  a  oay-iaoonrer  in 
e  earlv  part  of  Uo  life  waa  pamad  In 
r  humble  oeeupationa.  After  rioting 
vera!  yeaia,be  waa,  aoeordinc  to  h» 


17  [William  Huntlnffton  waa  the  son  of  a  day-labourer  in 
the  Weald  of  Kent.  The  early  -  -  •  •  — 
menial  service,  and  other  1 
in  every  low  vice  for  several  yeaa,  I 
own  aeoount,  suddenly  and  miraenlooslv'  eonverti^ 
became  s  preacher  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists.  Having 
lost  hia  first  wife,  he  married  the  ridi  widow  of  Sr  Jamea 
Saunderson,  a  London  alderman,  and  passed  the  Utter  part 
of  his  life  in  affluence.  He  died  in  1813.  See  oattf,  p.  196, 
and  (imarterly  Bnitw,  voL  zxiv.] 
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"  Illiterate  call  us ! — ^let  their  wisest  man 

*'  Draw  forth  his  thousands  as  your  Teacher  can : 

•*  They  give  their  moral  precepts :  so,  they  say, 

"  Did  Epictetus  once,  and  Seneca ; 

**  One  was  a  slave,  and  slaves  we  all  must  be, 

"  Until  the  Spirit  comes  and  sets  us  free. 

"  Yet  hear  you  nothing  from  such  man  but  works ; 

'*  They  make  the  Christian  service  like  the  Turks. 

"  Hark  to  the  Churchman :  day  by  day  he  cries, 
"  '  Children  of  Men,  be  virtuous  and  be  wise : 
''  *  Seek  patience,  justice,  temp'rance,  meekness, 

truth; 
"  *  In  age  be  courteous,  be  sedate  in  youth.*-^ 
*'  So  they  advise,  and  when  such  things  be  read, 
"  How  can  we  wonder  that  their  flocks  are  dead  ? 
"  The   Heathens  wrote  of  Virtue :    they  could 

dwell 
**  On  such  light  points :  in  them  it  might  be  well ; 
"  They  might  for  virtue  strive ;  but  I  maintain, 
"  Our  strife  for  virtue  would  be  proud  and  vain. 
'*  When  Samson  carried  Gaza's  gates  so  far, 
"  Lack'd  he  a  helping  hand  to  bear  the  bar  ? 
"  Thus  the  most  virtuous  must  in  bondage  groan : 
"  Samson  is  grace,  and  carries  all  alone.'* 

**  Hear  you  not  priests  their  feeble  spirits  spend, 
"  In  bidding  Sinners  turn  to  God,  and  mend ; 
**  To  check  their  passions  and  to  walk  aright, 
'*  To  run  the  Race,  and  fight  the  glorious  Fight  ? 
"  Nay  more — to  pray,  to  study,  to  improve, 
**  To  grow  in  goodness,  to  advance  in  love  ? 

*'  Oh !  Babes  and  Sucklings,  dull  of  heart  and 
slow, 
"  Can  Grace  be  gradual  ?    Can  Conversion  grow  ? 
*'  The  work  is  done  by  instantaneous  call ; 
**  Converts  at  once  are  made,  or  not  at  all ; 
"  Nothing  is  left  to  grow,  reform,  amend, 
*'  The  first  emotion  is  the  Movement's  end : 
*'  If  once  forgiven.  Debt  can  be  no  more ; 
*'  If  once  adopted,  will  the  heir  be  poor  ? 
"  The  man  who  gains  the  twenty-thousand  priie, 
*'  Does  he  by  little  and  by  little  rise  ? 
"  There  can  no  fortune  for  the  Soul  be  made, 
"  By  peddling  cares  and  savings  in  her  trade. 
.     "  "Why  are  our  sins  forgiven  ? — ^Priests  reply, 
"  — Because  by  Faith  on  Mercy  we  rely ; 
*'  *  Because,  believing,  we  repent  and  pray.' 
**  Is  this  their  doctrine  ? — then  they  go  astray ; 
"  We  're  pardon'd  neither  for  belief  nor  deed, 
"  For  faith  nor  practice,  principle  nor  creed ; 
"  Nor  for  our  sorrow  for  our  former  sin, 
*'  Nor  for  our  fears  when  better  thoughts  begin ; 
"  Nor  prayers  nor  penance  in  the  cause  avail, 
"  All  strong  remorse,  all  soft  contrition  £sil : 


^>  Whoever  Iim  attended  to  the  books  or  preadiing  of  these 
enthusiastic  people,  must  have  oboerved  much  of  this  kind  of 
absurd  and  foolidi  application  of  acriptore  history ;  it  seems 
to  them  as  reasoning. 

'*  [**  A  certain  oajptain  John  Underbill  affirmed,  that, 
having  long  lain  under  a  spirit  of  bondage,  he  eould  get  no 
assurance ;  till,  at  length,  as  he  was  taking  a  pipe  of  tobacco, 
the  Spirit  set  home  upon  him  an  absolute  promise  of  free 
grace,  with  sudi  assurance  and  Joy,  that  he  had  never  since 
doubted  of  his  good  estate,  neitfa«r  should  he,  whatever  sins 
he  might  fiJl  into.  And  he  endeaTonred  to  move,  that,  as 
the  I^ord  was  plesaed  to  eouTert  Saul  while  be  was  pcne* 
enting,  so  he  nught  manifest  himself  to  him  while  makins  a 
modcnte  use  of  toe  good  creature  tobaeoo.*'— BsLKieAp's  New 
Hampihire.} 


"  It  is  the  Call!  tiU  that  prodaiiiis  us  tfe, 
"  In  darkness,  doubt,  and  bondage  we  must  ht{ 
"  Till  that  oisures  tis,  we  *ve  in  vain  endured, 
"  And  all  is  over  when  we  're  once  assured.** 

"  This  is  Conversion : — ^First  there  comes  a  ci^ 
"  Which  utters,  *  Sinner,  thou  'rt  condemned  to  die 
'*  Then  the  struck  soul  to  every  aid  repair^ 
*'  To  church  and  altar,  ministers  and  prayers ; 
**  In  vain  she  strives, — involved,  ingxilTd  in  sin, 
**  She  looks  for  hell,  and  seems  already  in : 
"  When  in  this  travail,  the  New  Birth  comes  on, 
*'  And  in  an  instant  every  pang  is  gone ; 
"  The  mighty  work  is  done  without  our  pains, — 
**  Claim  but  a  part,  and  not  a  part  remains.** 

**  All  this  experience  tells  the  Soul,  and  yet 
"  These  moral  men  their  pence  and  farthings  set 
**  Against  the  terrors  of  the  coimtless  Debt ; 
"  But  such  compounders,  when  they  come,  to  jail, 
"  Will  find  that  Virtues  never  serve  as  bail. 

**  So  much  to  duties :  now  to  Learning  look, 
"  And  see  their  priesthood  piling  book  on  book ; 
**  Yea,  books  of  infidels,  we  're  told,  and  plays, 
'^  Put  out  by  heathens  in  the  wink'd-on  days ; 
"  The  very  letters  are  of  crooked  kind, 
"  And  show  the  strange  porversencss  of  their  mind 
*'  Have  I  this  Learning  ?  When  the  Lord  woulfi 

speak, 
"  Think  ye  he  needs  the  Latin  or  the  Greek  ? 
**  And  lo !  with  all  their  learning,  when  they  rise 
"  To  preach,  in  view  the  ready  sermon  lies ; 
"  Some  low-prized  stuff*  they  purchased  at  the  stalls, 
"  And  more  like  Seneca's  than  mine  or  Paul's : 
"  Children  of  Bondage,  how  should  they  explain 
"  The  Spirit's  freedom,  while  they  wear  a  chain  ? 
"  They  study  words,  for  meanings  grow  perplex'd, 
"  And  slowly  hunt  for  truth  from  text  to  text, 
**  Through  Greek  and  Hebrew : — ^we  the  meaning 

seek 
"  Of  that  within,  who  every  tongue  can  speak : 
"  This  all  can  witness ;  yet  the  more  I  know, 
**  The  more  a  meek  and  humble  mind  I  show. 

**  No  ;  let  the  Pope,  the  high  and  mighty  priest, 
"  Lord  to  the  poor,  and  servant  to  the  Beast ; 
"  Let  bishops,  deans,  and  prebendaries  swell 
''  With  pride  and  frttness  till  their  hearts  rebel : 
"  I  'm  meek  and  modest : — ^if  I  could  be  proud, 
"  This  crowded  meeting,  lo  I  th'  amasing  crowd ! 
*<  Your  mute  attention,  and  your  meek  respect, 
"  My  spirit's  fervotir,  and  my  words'  effect, , 
*<  Might  stir  th'  unguarded  soul ;  and  oft  to  me 
«  The  Tempter  speaks,  whom  I  compel  to  flee ; 
"  He  goes  in  fear,  for  he  my  force  has  tried, — 
"  Such  is  my  power !  but  can  you  call  it  pride  ? 


*•  [The  following  is  from  Huntington's  aoooont  of  his  own 
conversion:—**!  was  standing  on  a  Udder,  in  the  act  of 


my  blool  rankled  in  my  veins ;  and  presently  a  votes  from 
heaven  said  to  me,  in  plain  words,  *Lay  by  yoar  forms  of 
prayer,  and  go  pray  to  Jesus  Christ:  do  not  yon  see  how 
pltifblly  he sjMaks  to  sinnea? '  These  were  the  woids  ver^ 
batim.  I  immediately  retired  into  the  tool-house,  palled  off 
my  blue  apron,  covered  my  (kee  with  it,  and  prayed  neciselv 
thus :  '  O  Lord,  I  am  a  sinncv,'  &c.  That  moment  the  spirit 
of  grace  and  supplication  was  poured  into  my  soul,  and  I 
fordiwith  spake  as  the  «pirit  gax-e  me  utterance.  I  fell  on  my 
Cioe,  but  ttje  vision  was  still  ptrtent ;  and  when  I  arose  aU 
my  sins  had  spread  their  wings  and  taken  flight.*^ 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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'*  Ko,  Fclloir-Pilgriiiit !  of  the  things  I  We  shown 
"  I  might  be  prood,  were  they  indeed  mj  own  1 
^  But  thej  mre  lent :  and  well  you  know  the  source 
'^  Of  dl  that's  mine,  and  must  confide  of  course : 
**  liine  V  no,  I  err ;  't  is  but  consigned  to  me, 
**  And  I  am  nought  but  steward  and  trustee.** 


Fab  other  Doctrines  yon  Arminian  speaks ; 
^  Seek  Grace/'  he  cries,  <'  for  he  shaU  find  who 

seeks." 
This  is  the  ancient  stock  by  Wesley  led ; 
They  the  pure  body,  he  the  reverend  head : 
AU  innovation  they  with  dread  decline, 
Their  John  the  elder  was  the  John  divine. 
Hence,  still  their  moving  prayer,  the  melting  hynuiy 
The  varied  accent,  and  the  active  limb: 
Hence  that  implicit  fkith  in  Satan's  might, 
And  their  own  matchless  prowess  in  the  fight. 
In  every  act  they  see  that  lurking  foe. 
Let  loose  awhile,  about  the  world  to  go ; 
A  dragon  fiying  round  the  earth,  to  kill 
The  heavenly  hope,  and  prompt  the  carnal  will ;  *' 
Whom  sainted  knights  attack  in  sinners*  cause, 
And  force  the  wounded  victim  from  his  paws ; 
Who  but  for  them  would  man's  whole  race  subdue, 
For  not  a  hireling  will  the  foe  pursue. 

**  Show  me  one  Churchman  who  will  rise  and  pray 
'*  Through  half  the  night,  though  hib*ring  all  the 

•*  Always  abounding — show  me  him,  I  say : " — 
Thus  cries  the  Preacher,  and  he  adds,  "Their 

sheep 
**  Satan  devours  at  leisure  as  they  sleep. 
**  Not  so  with  us ;  we  drive  him  from  the  fold, 
**  For  ever  barking  and  for  ever  bold : 
**  Whiie  they  securely  slumber,  all  his  schemes 
**  Take  fbll  efibct, — the  Devil  never  dreams : 
*'  Watchftil  and  changeful  through  the  world  he 

goes, 
**  And  few  can  trace  this  deadliest  of  their  foes ; 
^  But  I  detect,  and  at  his  work  surprise 
"  The  subtle  Serpent  under  all  disguise. 

^  Thus  to  Man's  soul  the  Foe  of  Soels  will  speak, 
^  — *  A  Saint  elect,  you  can  have  nought  to  seek ; 
** '  Why  all  this  labour  in  so  plain  a  case, 
**  *  Such  care  to  run,  when  ceirtain  of  the  race  ? ' 
*'  AU  this  he  urges  to  the  carnal  will, 
**  lie  knows  you  're  slothful,  and  would  have  you 

stiU: 
*'  Be  this  your  answer, — *  Satan,  I  will  keep 
**  *  Still  on  the  watch  tiU  you  are  laid  asleep.' 
"  Thus  too  the  Christian's  progress  he  '11  retard : — 
**  *  The  gates  of  mercy  are  for  ever  barr'd ; 
**  '  And  that  with  bolts  so  driven  and  so  stout, 
**  *  Ten  thousand  workmen  cannot  wrench  them  out. ' 
^  To  this  deceit  you  have  but  one  reply, — 
^  Give  to  the  Father  of  all  Lies  the  Ue. 

*'  A  Sister's  weakness  he  *11  by  fits  surprise, 
**  His  her  wild  laughter,  his  her  piteous  cries ; 
**  And  should  a  pastor  at  her  side  attend, 
*^  He  *U  use  her  organs  to  abuse  her  friend : 


•»  P"  We  nmnot  doubt.**  myt  Wesley,  *•  but  the  moment 
MMMtf  spirit*  lMTctb«  boAy,  thwy  And  tnemseWei  mnounded 
of  their  own  kind,  pvobably  human  as  well  as 
It  it  not  ImpoMtbU  Qod  mav  luffer  Satan  to 
ia  SaflkUnf  eriU  of  various  kinds  on  the  men 


^  These  are  possessions—unbelieving  wits 

*  Impute  them  all  to  Nature :  *  They  're  her  fits, 

*  *■  Caused  by  commotions   in    the   nerves  and 

brains ; ' — 

*  Vain  talk  1  but  they  11  be  fitted  for  their  pains. 
*'  These  are  in  part  the  ills  the  Foe  has  wrought, 

'  And  these  the  Churchman  thinks  not  worth  his 

thought ; 
'  They  bid  the  troubled  try  for  peace  and  rest, 
'  Compose  ^their  minds,  and  be  no  more  distress'd ; 
'  As  well  might  they  command  the  passive  shore 
'  To  keep  secure,  and  be  o'erfiow'd  no  more ; 
'  To  the  wrong  subject  is  their  skill  applied,— 
'  To  act  like  workmen,  they  should  stem  the  tide. 
**  These  are  the  Church-Physicians :  they  are 

paid 
'  With  noble  fees  for  their  advice  and  aid ; 
'  Yet  know  they  not  the  inward  pulse  to  feel, 
^  To  ease  the  anguish,  or  the  wound  to  heal. 
'  With  the  sick  Sinner,  thus  their  work  begins : 
'  *  Do  you  repent  you  of  your  former  sins  ? 
'  *  Will  you  amend  if  you  revive  and  live  ? 
'  *  And,  pardon  seeking,  will  you  pardon  give  ? 
^  *  Have  you  belief  in  what  your  Lord  has  done, 
'  *  And  are  you  thankful  ?— -all  is  well,  my  son.' 
**  A  way  fur  different  ours— we  thus  surprise 
'  A  soul  with  questions,  and  demand  replies : 
**  *  How  dropp'd  you  first,'  I  ask,  *  the  legal 

Yoke? 
' '  What  the  first  word  the  living  Witness  spoke  ? 
'  *  Perceived  you  thunders  roar  and  lightnings 

shine, 
'  *  And  tempests  gathering  ere  the  Birth  divine  ? 
* '  Did  lire,  and  storm,  and  earthquake  all  appear 
'  *  Before  that  still  small  voice.  What  dost  thou. 

heref 
' '  Hast  thou  by  day  and  night,  and  soon  and  late, 
^  *  Waited  and  watch'd  before  Admission-gate ; 
^ '  And  so  a  pilgrim  and  a  soldier  pass'd 
^  *  To  Sion's  hill  through  battle  and  through  blast? 
' '  Then  in  thy  way  didst  thou  thy  foe  attack, 
'  *  And  mad'st  thou  proud   ApoUyon  turn  his 

back?' 
*'  Hean-searching  things  are  these,  and  shake 

the  mind, 
'  Yea,  like  the  rustling  of  a  mighty  wind. 
**  Thus  would  I  ask : — *  Nay,  let  me  question 

now, 
'  *  How  sink  my  sayings  in  your  bosoms  ?  how  ? 
'  *  Feel  you  a  quickening  ?    drops   the  subject 

deep? 
'  *  Stupid  and  stony,  no  I  you  're  all  asleep ; 
'  *  Listless  and  lazy,  waiting  for  a  close, 
'^  As  if  at  church ;— do  I  allow  repose  ? 
'  *  Am  I  a  legal  minister  ?  do  I 
'  *  With  form  or  rubnck,  rule  or  rite  comply  ? 
'  *  Then  whence  this  quiet,  tell  me,  I  beseech  ? 
'  *  One  might  believe  you  heard   your  Bcctor 

preach, 
'  *  Or  his  assistant  dreamer : — Oh !  return, 
'  *■  Ye  times  of  burning,  when  the  heart  would 

bum; 


that  know  not  God.  For  this  end,  they  may  raise  storms  bj 
sea  or  land  ;  they  may  shoot  meteors  through  the  air;  they 
may  occasion  earthquakes ;  and  in  numberless  ways  aflliot 
those  whom  they  are  not  suflTered  to  destroy.  May  they  not 
be  employed  in  tempting  wicked    yea,  good  men  to  rin  ?  **3 

O 
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"  *  Now  hearts  are  ice,  and  you,  my  freezing  fold, 
**  *  Have  spirits  sunk  and  sad,  and  bosoms  stony- 
cold.' 
**  Oh  I  now  again  for  those  prevailing  powers, 
"  Which  once  began  tliis  mighty  work  of  ours ; 
**  When  the  wide  field,  God's  Temple,  was  the 

place, 
"  And  birds  flew  by  to  catch  a  breath  of  grace ; 
**  When  'mid  his  timid  friends  and  threat* ning 

foes, 
**  Our  zealous  chief  as  Paul  at  Athens  rose : 
**  When  with  infernal  spite  and  knotty  clubs 
"  The  Ill-One  arm*d  his  scoundrels  and  his  scrubs ; 
*'  And  there  were  flying  all  around  the  spot 
"  Brands  at  the  Preacher,  but  they  touch'd  him 

not:" 
"  Stakes  brought  to  smite  him,  threatened  in  his 

cause, 
**  And  tongues,  attuned  to  curses,  roared  applause ; 
**  Louder  and  louder  grew  his  awfril  tones, 
**  Sobbing  and  sighs  were  heard,  and  rueful  groans ; 
'*  Soft  women  fainted,  prouder  man  ezpress'd 
"  Wonder  and  woe,  and  butchers  smote  the  breast; 
"  Eyes  wept,  ears  tingled ;  stiffening  on  each  head, 
'*  The  hair  drew  back,  and  Satan  howl'd  and 

fled.»« 
"  Tn  that  soft  season  when  the  gentle  breeze 
**  Rises  all  round,  and  swells  by  slow  degrees ; 
"  Till  tempests  gather,  when  through  all  the  sky 
**  The  thunders  rattle,  and  the  lightnings  fly ; 
**  When  rain  in  torrents  wood  and  vale  deform, 
<*  And  all  is  horror,  hurricane,  and  storm : 

**  So,  when  the  Preacher  in  that  glorious  time, 
"  Than  clouds  more  melting,  more  than  storm 

sublime, 
**  Dropp'd  the  new  Word,  there  came  a  charm 

around; 
*'  Tremors  and  terrors  rose  upon  the  sound ; 
'*  The  stubborn  spirits  by  his  force  he  broke, 
**  As  the  fork*d  lightning  rives  the  knotted  oak : 
*'  Fear,  hope,  dismay,  all  signs  of  shame  or  grace, 
**  Chain'd  every  foot,  or  featured  every  fsoe ; 
"  Then  took  his  sacred  trump  a  louder  swell, 
**  And  now  they  groan'd,  they  sicken'd,  and  they 

fell; 
^  Again  he  sounded,  and  we  heard  the  cry 
"  Of  the  Word-wounded,  as  about  to  die ; 
**•  Further  and  further  spread  the  conquering  word, 
*'  As  loud  he  cried—'  the  Battle  of  the  Lord.* 
"  £*en  those  apart  who  were  the  sound  denied, 
"  Fell  down  instinctive,  and  in  spirit  died. 
"  Nor  stay'd  he  yet — his  eye,  his  frown,  his  speech, 
**  Uis  very  gesture  had  a  power  to  teach : 


tt  [*•  Believing  hlmMlf,**  tayi  Mr.  Soothey,  **  to  be  an  ex- 

tnorainwy  penon,  and  engaged  in  an  enteipriae  of  the  moat 
important  cnaracter,  he  lent  a  ready  faith  to  whatever  numrela 
haa  a  tendency  to  daignate  him  aa  the  faTOurite  of  God,  or 
tlie  pecaliar  object  of  Satan's  fbry.  If  any  among  liia  hearer* 
pretended  to  vmona,  or  to  be  the  victim  of  diabolical  poaae»> 
sion,  he  never  aeema  to  have  thought  it  ncceawry  to  examine 
into  the  truth  of  the  ecstasies,  but  to  have  taken  all  for 
granted.  If  bis  horses  fell  lame,  it  was  the  malice  of  *  the 
old  Mraderer/  which  had  power  over  them.  If  his  progress 
was  cheered  by  a  (avooranle  change  of  weather,  he  imme- 
diately recognised  the  peculiar  finger  of  Ph»vidence  encoo- 
raging  him  to  petseTere  in  his  labours.**] 

»  rWesley  was  not  only  an  enthusiast  himself,  but  the  ea«M 
of  still  greater  enthusiasm  in  othen,  and  had  the  anhappy 


"  With  outstretch*d  anns,  strong  voice,  and  pierc- 
ing call, 
*'  He  won  the  field,  and  made  the  Dagons  fkU ; 
**  And  thus  in  triumph  took  his  glorious  way, 
**  Through  scenes  of  horror,  terror,  and  disaiiiy."  ** 


LETTER  V. 


Say  then  whieb  class  to  greater  folW  stoop. 
The  great  In  promise,  or  the  poor  in  hopie  ? 

Be  brave,  for  your  leader  is  brave,  and  vows  reformation ; 
there  ahall  be  in  England  seven  halfpenny  loaves  sold  fbr  a 
penny ;  and  the  three-hooped  pot  shall  have  ten  boopa.  I 
will  make  it  felony  to  drink  small  beer ;  all  ahall  eat  and 
drink  on  my  score,  and  I  will  apparel  them  all  In  one  livery, 
that  they  may  agree  like  brothers ;  and  they  ahall  all  wonbip 
me  aa  their  lord.— Shakspbau's  Hemry  Fl» 


THE  ELECTION. 
Tlie  Evils  of  the  Contest;  and  how  in  part  to  be  avoided— The 
Miseries  endured  by  a  FHend  of  the  Cbndidate  —  The 
varioua  liberties  taken  with  him,  who  haa  no  penenal  In- 
terest in  the  Sttcceas— The  unreasonable  Exprcutjoos  of 
Voters— The  Censures  of  the  opposing  Pxrty— The  Vices  aa 
well  as  Follies  shown  in  such  Time  of  Contest— Plana  and 
Cunning  of  Electors— Evils  which  remain  after  the  Deci- 
sion, opposed  in  vain  by  the  Efforts  of  the  Friendly,  and 
of  the  Successful ;  among  whom  ia  the  Mayor— Story  of 
his  Advancement  till  he  waa  raised  to  the  Government  of 
the  Borough— Hiese  Evils  not  to  be  placed  in  Balance  with 
the  Liberty  of  the  People,  but  axe  yet  Subjeets  of  just 
Complaint. 

Tes,  our  Election  *s  past,  and  we  *r9  been  flree. 
Somewhat  as  madmen  without  keepers  be ; 
And  such  desire  of  Freedom  has  been  shown, 
That  both  the  parties  wished  her  all  their  own : 
All  our  free  smiths  and  cobblers  in  the  town 
Were  loth  to  lay  such  pleasant  freedom  down ; 
To  put  the  bludgeon  and  cockade  aside, 
And  let  us  pass  unhurt  and  undefied. 

True :  you  might  then  your  part/s  sign  produce. 
And  so  escape  with  only  half  th'  abuse : 
With  half  the  danger  as  you  walk*d  along. 
With  rage  and  threatening  but  from  half  the 

throng. 
This  you  might  do,  and  not  your  fortune  mend. 
For  where  you  lost  a  foe,  you  gain'd  a  friend ; 
And  to  distress  you,  vex  you,  and  expose, 
Election-friends  are  worso  than  any  foes ; 


art  of  inoculating  his  sodienee  with  convulsions  and  f^ensy, 
snrpaasing  the  most  extraordinary  aympioma  to  which  animid 
magnetism  has  given  rise.  Violent  outeriea,  howling,  gna^H 
ing  of  teeth,  trightftil  convulsions,  ftenay,  epileptic  and 
apoplectic  symptoms,  were  excUcd,  in  turn,  on  different  indi- 
viduals. Cries  were  heard  aa  of  people  being  put  to  the 
sword ;  and  the  ravings  oi"  despair,  which  «emed  to  arias 
from  an  actual  foretaste  of  torment,  were  strangely  bUaded 
with  rapturous  shouts  of  *  Glory  1  glory  I  *— Sooth xr.} 

**  [See  the  life  of  Wesley  by  Sonthey,  or  Jdm  Wesley's 
own  Journals,  passim.  The  reader  will  also  find  many  earieoi 
details  of  the  extravagance  of  raethodistSeal  fknaticlnii,  la  its 
first  period,  in  the  autobiography  of  the  late  exoallenf  ami 
learned  Dr.  Adam  Clarke.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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The  party-cnne  is  with  the  canrass  past, 
Bat  partj-friendahip,  for  your  grief^  will  last. 

Friends  of  all  kinds ;  the  civil  and  the  rude, 
Who  humbly  wish,  or  boldly  dare  t*  intrude : 
These  beg  or  take  a  liberty  to  come 
(Friends  should  be  free),  and  moke  your  house 

their  home ; 
They  know  that  warmly  yon  their  cause  espouse, 
And  come  to  make  their  boastings  and  their  bows : 
Too  scorn  their  manners,  you  their  words  mistrust, 
Bat  yon  must  hear  them,  and  they  know  you  must. 

One  plainly  sees  a  friendship  6rm  and  true, 
Between  the  noble  candidate  and  you ; 
80  humbly  begs  (and  states  at  large  the  case), 
**  You'll  think  of  Bobby  and  the  little  place." 

Stifling  his  shame  by  drink,  a  wretch  will  come, 
And  prate  your  wife  and  daughter  from  the  room : 
In  pain  you  hear  him,  and  at  heart  despise. 
Yet  with  heroic  mind  your  pangs  disguise ; 
And  still  in  patience  to  the  sot  attend. 
To  show  what  man  can  bear  to  serve  a  friend. 

One  enters  hungry — not  to  bo  denied. 
And  takes  his  place  and  jokes — "  We  're  of  a  side." 
Yet  worse,  the  proser  who,  upon  the  strength 
Of  his  ono  vote,  has  tales  of  three  hours*  length ; 
This  sorry  rogue  you  bear,  yet  with  surprise 
Start  at  his  oaths,  and  sicken  at  his  lies. 

Then  comes  there  one,  and  tells  in  friendly  way 
What  Uie  opponents  in  their  anger  say ; 
An  that  through  life  has  vex*d  you,  all  abuse, 
WiU  this  kind  friend  in  pure  regard  produce ; 
And  having  through  your  own  offences  run. 
Adds  (as  appendage)  what  your  friends  have  done. 

Has  any  female  cousin  made  a  trip 
To  Gretna  Green,  or  more  vexatious  slip  ? 
Has  your  wife's  brother,  or  your  imcle's  son. 
Done  aught  amiss,  or  is  he  Uiought  t'  have  done  ? 
Is  there  of  all  your  kindred  some  who  lack 
Vision  direct,  or  have  a  gibbous  back  ? 
From  your  unlucky  name  may  quips  and  puns 
Be  made  by  these  upbraiding  GoUis  and  Huns  ? 
To  some  great  public  character  have  you 
Assigned  the  fame  to  worth  and  talents  due, 
Froad  of  your  praise  ? — ^In  this,  in  any  case, 
Where  the  brute-spirit  may  affix  disgrace. 
These  friends  will  smiling  bring  it,  and  the  while 
Yoa  silent  sit,  and  practise  for  a  smile. 

Vafai  of  their  power,  and  of  their  value  sure. 
They  nearly  guen  the  tortures  you  endure ; 
Hot  spare  one  pang — for  they  perceive  your  heart 
Goes  with  the  cause ;  you  *d  die  before  you  'd  start ; 
Do  what  they  may,  Uiey  're  sure  you  '11  not  offend 
Men  who  have  pledged  their  honours  to  your  friend. 

Thoae  friends  indeed,  who  start  as  in  a  race. 
May  lore  the  sport,  and  laugh  at  this  disgrace ; 
They  have  in  view  the  glory  and  the  prise. 
Nor  heed  the  dirty  steps  by  which  they  rise : 
Bot  w«  their  poor  associates  lose  the  fame, 
Tboai^  Bore  than  partners  in  the  toil  and  shame. 

Were  this  the  whole ;  and  did  the  time  produce 
Bat  shame  and  toil,  but  riot  and  abuse ; 
We  ni^t  he  then  fr^m  serious  griefs  exempt, 
And  view  the  whole  with  pity  and  contempt. 
Alas !  bttt  here  the  vilest  paMions  role ; 


I  I  am  tolbf  sd  Chat  some  explanatien  k  here 
fhasgh  1  •m  ifnotsiit  tor  wbai  euai  of  lesden  it  ean  bo  ro> 


It  is  Seduction's,  is  Temptation's  school ; 
Where  vices  mingle  in  the  oddest  ways. 
The  grossest  slander  and  the  dirtiest  praise ; 
Flattery  enough  to  make  the  vainest  sick, 
And  clumsy  stratagem,  and  scoundrel  trick : 
Nay  more,  your  anger  and  contempt  to  cause. 
These,  while  they  fish  for  profit,  claim  apphiuse ; 
Bribed,  bought,  and  bound,  they  banish  shame  and 

fear; 
Tell  you  they  're  staunch,  and  have  a  soul  sincere ; 
Then  talk  of  honour,  and,  if  doubt 's  express'd. 
Show  where  it  lies,  and  smite  upon  the  breast. 

Among  these  worthies,  some  at  first  declare 
For  whom  they  vote :  he  then  has  most  to  spare ; 
Others  hang  off— when  coming  to  the  post 
Is  spurring  time,  and  then  he  'U  spare  the  most : 
While  some  demurring,  wait,  and  find  at  last 
The  bidding  languish,  and  the  market  past ; 
These  will  a^ect  all  bribery  to  condemn. 
And  be  it  Satan  laughs,  he  laughs  at  them. 

Some  too  are  pious— -One  desired  the  Lord 
To  teach  him  where  **  to  drop  his  little  word ; 
*'  To  lend  his  vote  where  it  will  profit  best ; 
"  Promotion  came  not  frt>m  the  east  or  west ; 
"  But  as  their  freedom  had  promoted  some, 
**  Ho  should  be  glad  to  know  which  way  't  would 

come. 
"  It  was  a  naughty  world,  and  where  to  sell 
"  His  precious  churge,  was  more  than  he  could  tell." 

"  But  you  succeeded  ?  " — True,  at  mighty  cost, 
And  our  good  friend,  I  fear,  will  think  he 's  lost : 
Inns,  horses,  chaises,  dinners,  balls,  and  notes ; 
What  fill'd  their  purses,  and  what  drench'd  their 

throats; 
The  private  pension,  and  indulgent  lease, — 
Have  all  been  granted  to  these  friends  who  fleece ; 
Friends  who  will  hang  like  burs  upon  his  coat, 
And  boundless  judge  the  value  of  a  vote. 

And  though  the  terrors  of  the  time  be  paas'd. 
There  stiU  remain  the  scatterings  of  the  blast ; 
The  boughs  are  parted  that  entwined  before. 
And  ancient  harmony  exists  no  more ; 
The  gusts  of  wrath  our  peaceful  seats  deform. 
And  sadly  flows  the  sighing  of  the  storm : 
Those  who  have  gain'd  are  sorry  for  the  gloom. 
But  they  who  lost,  unwilling  peace  should  come ; 
There  opeu  envy,  here  suppress'd  delight, 
Yet  live  till  time  shall  better  thoughts  excite. 
And  so  prepare  us,  by  a  six-years'  truce, 
Again  for  riot,  insult,  and  abuse. 

Our  worthy  BtCayor,  on  the  victorious  part. 
Cries  out  for  peace,  and  cries  with  all  his  heart ; 
He,  civil  creature !  ever  does  his  best 
To  banish  wrath  frvm  every  voter's  breast ; 
**  For  where,"  says  he,  with  reason  strong  and  plain, 
"  Where  is  the  profit?  what  will  anger  gain?  " 
His  short  stout  person  he  is  wont  to  brace 
In  good  brown  broad-cloth,  edg'd  with  two-inch  lace. 
When  in  his  seat ;  and  still  the  coat  seems  new, 
Preserved  by  common  use  of  seaman's  blue. 

He  was  a  fisher  from  his  earliest  day. 
And  placed  his  nets  within  the  Borough's  bay ; 
Where,  by  his  skates,  his  herrings,  and  his  soles, 
He  lived,  nor  drcam'd  of  Corporation-Doles ;' 


quired.     Some  corporate  bodiei  have  actual  property, 
appcaia  by  their  leoeinng  renta;  and  they  obtain  money  < 
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But  toiling  sayed,  and  saving,  never  ceased 

Till  he  had  box*d  up  twelvescore  pounds  at  least : 

He  knew  not  money's  power,  but  judged  it  best 

Safe  in  his  trunk  to  let  his  treasure  rest ; 

Yet  to  a  friend  complain*d :  **  Sad  charge,  to  keep 

**  So  many  pounds ;  and  then  I  cannot  sleep :  " 

"  Then  put  it  out,"  repUed  the  friend :— "  What, 

give 
"  My  money  up  ?  why  then  I  could  not  live  :  *' 
"  Nay,  but  for  interest  place  it  in  his  hands 
*'  Who  '11  give  you  mortgage  on  his  house  or  lands/' 
"  Oh  but,"  said  Daniel,  **  that's  a  dangerous  plan ; 
"  He  may  be  robb'd  like  any  other  man :  " 
**  Still  he  is  bound,  and  you  may  be  at  rest, 
**  More  safe  the  money  than  within  your  chest ; 
*'  And  you  '11  receive,  from  all  deductions  clear, 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred,  every  year.** 
"What  good  in  that?"  quoth  Daniel,  **for  'tis 

plain, 
"  If  part  I  take,  there  can  but  part  remain :  *' 
"  What!  you,  my  friend,  so  skill'd  in  gainful  things, 
"  Have  you  to  learn  what  Interest  money  brings  ?  *' 
"  Not  so,"  said  Daniel,  "  perfectly  I  know, 
**  He  *s  the  most  interest  who  has  most  to  show." 
'*  True !  and  he  *11  show  the  more,  the  more  he 

lends ; 
*'  Thus  he  his  weight  and  consequence  extends ; 
"  For  they  who  borrow  must  restore  each  sum, 
"  And  pay  for  use.  What,  Daniel,  art  thou  dumb  ?  " 
For  much  amazed  was  that  good  man. — "  In- 
deed!" 
Said  he  with  glad*ning  eye,  *'  will  money  breed  ?  • 
**  How  have  I  lived  ?  I  grieve,  with  all  ray  heart, 
"  For  my  late  knowledge  in  this  precious  art : — 
"  Five  pounds  for  every  hundred  will  he  give  ? 
"  And  then  the  hundred  ?— I  begin  to  live,** — 
So  he  began,  and  other  means  he  found, 
As  he  went  on,  to  multiply  a  pound : 
Though  blind  so  long  to  Interest,  all  allow 
That  no  man  better  understands  it  now : 
Him  in  our  Body-Corporate  wo  chose, 
And  once  among  us,  he  above  us  rose ; 
Stepping  from  post  to  post,  he  reach'd  the  Chair, 
And  there  ho  now  reposes — ^that  *s  the  Mayor.' 

But  *t  is  not  he,  't  is  not  the  kinder  few. 
The  mild,  the  good,  who  can  our  peace  renew ; 
A  peevish  humour  swells  in  every  eye. 
The  warm  are  angry,  and  the  cool  are  shy ; 
There  is  no  more  the  social  board  at  whist. 
The  good  old  partners  are  with  scorn  dismiss'd ; 
No  more  with  dog  and  lantern  comes  the  maid. 
To  guide  the  mistress  when  the  rubber*  s  play'd ; 
Sad  shifts  are  made  lest  ribands  blue  and  green 
Should  at  one  table,  at  one  time,  be  seen : 
On  care  and  merit  none  will  now  rely, 
'T  is  Party  sells  what  party-friends  must  buy ; 


th«  Kdmittion  of  memben  into  th«ir  aoeiety ;  thii  they  may 
Uwfiilly  sharp,  perhaps.  There  are,  moreover,  other  doles,  of 
•till  greater  value,  of  which  it  i*  not  necessary  for  me  to  ex> 
plain  the  nature  or  inquire  into  the  legality. 

» [Original  edition  :— 

In  fiict.  the  Fisher  was  amax'd ;  as  soon 
CouM  he  have  jadj^  Kold  ismed  fimm  tlie  moon ; 
But  iMfing  tanght,  he  grieved  with  all  hit  heart 
Fur  lack  of  knowledge  in  this  precious  act.] 

•  TIm  circumstance  here  related  is  a  fkct ;  although  it  may 


The  warmest  burgess  wears  a  bodger's  coat, 
And  fashion  gains  less  interest  than  a  vote  ; 
Unchecked  the  vintner  still  his  poison  vends. 
For  he  too  votes,  and  can  command  his  fHends. 

But  this  admitted ;  be  it  still  agreed. 
These  ill  effects  from  noble  cause  proceed ; 
Though  like  some  vile  excrescences  they  be. 
The  tree  they  spring  from  is  a  sacred  tree, 
And  its  true  produce,  Strength  and  Liberty. 

Yet  if  we  could  th*  attendant  ills  suppress. 
If  we  could  make  the  sum  of  mischief  less ; 
If  we  could  warm  and  angry  men  persuade 
No  more  man's  common  comforts  to  invade ; 
And  that  old  ease  and  harmony  rc-seat, 
In  all  our  meetings,  so  in  joy  to  meet ; 
Much  would  of  glory  to  the  Muse  ensue. 
And  our  good  Vicar  would  have  less  to  do. 


LETTER  VI. 


Quid  leues  sine  morilms 
Vans  prottduot  ?  IIoracr. 

Vre !  miMTo  mihi,  mea  nunc  fbeinon 
Aperiuninr,  clam  quas  speravt  fore. — Makilios. 


PROFESSIONS-LAW. 

Trades  and  I*rofessions  of  every  kind  to  be  found  In  the 
Xjorough— Its  .Seamen  and  Soldiers— Law,  the  Danger  of  Uie 
Subject —Coddrington's  OiTencO'-Ailornej's  inoeaaed; 
their  splendid  Appearance,  how  supported— ^me  worthy 
Excepdons— Spirit  of  Litigation,  how  stirred  up— A  Boy 
articled  as  a  Clerk ;  his  Ideas— How  thia  Prof^Hion  perverts 
the  Judgment— Actions  appear  through  Uiis  Medium  in  a 
false  Lii;ht — Success  fVom  honest  Application- Archer,  a 
worthy  Character— S«-allow,  a  diameter  of  dilTerent  kind 
—His  Origin,  l^rogress,  Success,  &c 

"  Tbades  and  Professions  ** — these  are  themes  the 

Muse, 
Left  to  her  freedom,  wotild  forbear  to  choose ; 
But  to  our  Borough  they  in  truth  belong, 
And  we,  perforce,  must  take  them  in  our  song. 
Be  it  then  known  that  we  can  boast  of  these 
In  all  denominations,  ranks,  degrees ; 
All  who  our  numerous  wants  through  life  supply, 
Who  soothe  us  sick,  attend  us  when  wo  die, 
Or  for  the  dead  their  various  talents  try. 
Then  have  we  those  who  live  by  secret  arts. 
By  hunting  fortunes,  and  by  stealing  hearts ; 
Or  who  by  nobler  means  themselves  advance. 
Or  who  subsist  by  charit>  and  chance. 


appear  to  many  almost  incredible,  tliat,  in  this  countrv.  and 
but  few  yean  since,  a  close  and  auceessfiU  man  should  be  a 
stranger'to  the  m^od  of  incieasins  money  by  the  loan  of  it. 
The  minister  of  the  place  where  tiie  honest  pMlienaan  re- 
sided, has  related  to  me  the  appreliension  and  suspicion  he 
witneawd ;  with  trembling  hand  and  dubious  look,  tho  eatv^ 
(bl  man  received  and  surveyed  the  bond  fflven  to  him,  and, 
after  a  siffh  or  two  of  lingering  mistrust,  he  placed  it  in  the 
collVr  whence  lie  had  Jost  befbie  Uken  his  casli ;  (br  which, 
and  for  whose  increne,  he  now  indulged  a  belief  that  it  was 
indeed  both  promise  and  security. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Say,  of  our  natiye  heroes  shall  I  boast, 
Bom  in  our  streets,  to  thuoder  ou  our  coast, 
Our  Borough-seamen?    Could  the  timid  Muse 
More  patriot-ardour  in  their  breasts  infuse ; 
Or  could  she  paint  their  merit  or  their  skill. 
She  wants  not  love,  alacrity,  or  will : 
But  needless  all ;  that  ardour  is  their  own. 
And  for  their  deeds,  themselves  have  made  them 
known. 

Soldiers  in  arms  I  Defenders  of  our  soil  I 
Who  from  destruction  save  us ;  who  from  spoil 
Protect  the  sons  of  peace,  who  traffic,  or  who  toil ; 
Would  I  could  duly  praise  you ;  that  each  deed 
Your  foes  might  honour,  and  your  friends  might 

read : 
This  too  is  needless ;  you  've  imprinted  well 
Your  powers,  and  told  what  I  should  feebly  tell : 
Beside,  a  Muse  like  mine,  to  satire  prone. 
Would  fail  in  themes  where  there  is  praise  alone. 
— Law  shall  I  sing,  or  what  to  Law  belongs  ? 
Alas !  there  may  be  danger  in  such  songs ; 
A  foolish  rhyme,  't  is  said,  a  trifling  thing. 
The  law  found  treason,  for  it  touch'd  the  King.* 
But  kings  have  mercy,  in  these  happy  times. 
Or  surely  One*  had  suffered  for  his  rhymes ; 
Our  glorious  Edwards  and  our  Henrys  bold, 
So  touch'd,  had  kept  the  reprobate  in  hold ; 
But  he  escap'd, — nor  fear,  Uiank  Heav'n,  have  I, 
Who  love  my  king,  for  such  offence  to  die. 
But  I  am  taught  the  danger  would  be  much, 
If  these  poor  lines  should  one  eUtornejf  touch — 
(One  of  those  Limbs  of  Law  who  're  always  here ; 
The  Heads  come  down  to  guide  them  twice  a  year.) 
I  might  not  swing,  indeed,  but  he  in  sport 
Would  whip  a  rhymer  on  from  court  to  court ; 
Stop  him  in  each,  and  make  him  pay  for  all 
The  long  procee<iiiigs  in  that  dreaded  Hall : — 
Then  let  my  numbers  flow  discreetly  on, 
Wam'd  by  the  fate  of  luckless  Coddrington,* 
Lest  some  attorney  (pardon  me  the  name) 
Should  wound  a  poor  solicitor  for  fame. 

One  Man  of  Law  in  George  the  Second's  reign 
Was  all  our  frugal  fathers  would  maintain ; 
He  too  was  kept  for  forms ;  a  man  of  peace. 
To  f^amo  a  contract,  or  to  draw  a  lease : 


>  \^  It  tlmndt  on  reeoni,  that  in  Riclianl'f  times 

A  ouui  WM  kang'd  for  very  bouctt  rhymes."— Porx.] 

S  [Th»  poet  no  doabt  allodes  to  Pr.  Wolcot,  who,  under 
the  well-known  appellation  of  Pifter  Pindar,  pnblished  variona 
•atlrra  calenlated  to  bring  the  person  and  clMraeter  of  George 
the  Third  Into  contempt  and  hatred.    He  died  in  1819.] 

s  The  aeeoont  of  Coddrington  ooeurs  in  **  The  Mirroor  for 
Mafftrtntea.**    He  suffered  in  the  reign  of  Riehard  HI.    [The 
•xccntioa  of  ColiimgUmrue  was  under  colour  of  rebellion,  but 
In  reality  an  account  of  the  doggerel  couplet  which  he  is 
introdoeed  aa  quoting  In  *'  The  Mirrour :" — 
**  They  murdered  mee,  for  metring  things  amiaM ; 
Forwocil  thou  what?  I  am  that  Colli iigboume. 
Which  made  theryme,  whereof  I  well  may  mourn? — 

*  7%0  Of.  tA«  Alt,  ttMd  Lanell  o«r  Ditg^ 

*  ih  mir  alt  EngtoMd,  mder  a  Hog!' 
Vbercof  the  meaning  was  ao  playne  and  true, 
TliaC  rrcTT  fool  perceiTed  it  at  fbrst : 

Most  liked  it  (  for  moat  tliat  most  things  knew 

In  bofger-mugxer,  mutter'd  what  they  durst ; 

Tbs  tynutnt  Fnnoe  of  moat  waa  held  aceunt. 
Both  ftir  hfii  own  and  fbr  liis  ooonsayra  fkolts, 
Of  wtwon  were  three,  tlie  naughtie^  of  the  naughts. 

GiMaby  was  one,  whom  I  called  a  Cat  x 

A  aaity  lawyer,  eatehing  all  bee  eoold. 


He  had  a  clerk,  with  whom  he  used  to  write 
All  the  day  long,  with  whom  he  drank  at  night , 
Spare  was  his  visage,  moderate  his  bill, 
And  he  so  kind,  men  doubted  of  his  skill. 

Who  thinlu  of  this,  with  some  amazement  sees. 
For  one  so  poor,  three  flourishing  at  ease  ; 
Nay,  one  in  splendour ! — see  that  mansion  tall. 
That  lofty  door,  the  far-resounding  hall ; 
Well-fumish'd  rooms,  plate  shining  on  the  board, 
Gay  liveried  lads,  and  cellar  proudly  stored : 
Then  say  how  comes  it  that  such  fortunes  crown 
These  sons  of  strife,  these  terrors  of  the  town  ? 

Lo !  that  small  Office !  there  th*  incautious  guest 
Goes  blindfold  in,  and  that  maintains  the  rest ; 
There  in  his  web,  th'  observant  spider  lies. 
And  peers  about  for  fat  intruding  flies ; 
Doubtful  at  fiist,  he  hears  the  distant  hum, 
And  feels  them  fluttering  as  they  nearer  come ; 
They  buzz  and  blink,  and  doubtfully  they  tread 
On  the  strong  bird-lime  of  the  utmost  thread  ; 
But  when  they  *re  once  entangled  by  tlie  gin. 
With  what  an  eager  clasp  he  draws  them  in ; 
Nor  shall  they  'scape,  till  after  long  delsy. 
And  all  that  sweetens  life  is  drawn  away.** 

**  Nay,  this,"  you  cry,  ^*  is  common-place,  the 
tale 
'*  Of  petty  tradesmen  o*er  their  evening  ale ; 
"  There  are  who,  living  by  the  legal  pen, 
**  Are  held  in  honour, — *  honourable  men.* " 

Doubtless — there  are  who  hold  manorial  courts, 
Or  whom  the  trust  of  powerful  friends  supports ; 
Or  who,  by  labouring  through  a  length  of  time. 
Have  pick'd  their  way,  unsullied  by  a  crime. 
These  are  the  few — In  this,  in  every  place, 
Fix  the  litigious  rupture-stirring  race ; 
Who  to  contention  as  to  trade  are  led. 
To  whom  dispute  and  strife  are  bliss  and  bread. 

There  is  a  doubtful  Pauper,  and  we  think 
*T  is  not  with  us  to  give  him  meat  and  drink ; 
There  is  a  Child ;  and  'tis  not  mighty  clear 
Whether  the  mother  lived  with  us  a  year : 
A  Road's  indicted,  and  our  seniors  doubt 
If  in  our  proper  boundary  or  without : 
But  what  says  our  Attorney  ?  He,  our  friend. 
Tells  us  't  is  just  and  manly  to  contend. 


The  second  RateliflTe,  whom  I  named  a  Rat, 
A  cruel  beast  to  gnawe  on  whom  hee  should ; 
Lord  LoTell  barM  and  bit  whom  Richard  would. 

Whom  I  therefore  did  rightly  terrae  our  TW; 

IVkertwith  to  ryme  I  calde  the  King  a  Uog.*^ 

— Saeh  are  the  verses  hnded  **  How  GolUngboame  was  cmelly 
executed  for  a  foolish  rhyme.**  The  kog  of  the  original  rhyme 
is,  however,  an  allusion  to  the  well-known  5iVarr  Boar  of 
Richard's  eognixanee  ;  whenee  also  Oray's  lines :— > 

**  The  bristled  boar  in  influit  gore 

Wallowa  beneath  the  thorny  shade,**  Sec  &c.] 

*  [**  He  that  wHh  injury  la  grieved 
And  goeato  law  to  W  relieved. 
Is  sillier  than  a  sottish  choose, 
MHio,  when  a  thief  has  robb'd  hto  hooae, 
AppUea  himself  to  cunning  men. 
To  help  him  to  his  goods  again. 
Others  Delieve  no  voice  t*  an  organ 
So  sweet  aa  lawyer's  in  his  bar  gown. 
Until  with  subtle  cobwebKsbeata 
They  *re  oatehed  in  knotted  law,  like  nets ; 
In  which,  when  once  they  are  imbrani;led. 
The  more  they  stir,  the  more  tliey're  tangled.** 

BuTLsm.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


*'  What !  to  a  neighbouring  parish  yield  your 
caose, 
"  While  you  have  money,  and  the  nation  laws  ? 
''  What !  lose  without  a  trial,  that  which,  tried, 
"  May — ^nay  it  must — be  given  on  our  side  ? 
**  All  men  of  spirit  would  contend ;  such  men 
**  Than  lose  a  pound  would  rather  hazard  ten. 
'-  What !  be  imposed  on  ?  No  I  a  Bdtish  soul 
"  Despises  imp<^tion,  hates  control : 
"  The  law  is  open ;  let  them,  if  they  dare, 
"  Support  their  cause ;  the  Borough  need  not  spare. 
'*  All  1  advise  is  vigour  and  good-will : 
"  Is  it  agreed  then— Shall  I  file  a  bill  ?  *' 

The  trader,  grazier,  merchant,  priest,  and  all. 
Whose  sons  aspiring,  to  professions  call. 
Choose  from  their  lads  some  bold  and  subtle  boy, 
And  judge  him  fitted  for  this  grave  employ : 
Him  a  keen  old  practitioner  admits, 
To  write  five  years  and  exercise  his  wits : 
The  youth  has  heard — ^it  is  in  fact  his  creed — 
Mankind  dispute,  that  Lawyers  may  be  fee*d  : 
Jails,  bailiffs,  writs,  all  terms  and  threats  of  law, 
Grow  now  familiar  as  once  top  and  taw ; 
Rage,  hatred,  fear,  the  mind's  severer  ills. 
All  bring  employment,  all  augment  his  bills : 
As  feels  the  surgeon  for  the  mangled  limb, 
The  mangled  mind  is  but  a  job  for  him  ; 
Thus  taught  to  think,  these  legal  reasoners  draw 
Morals  and  maxims  from  their  views  of  Law ; 
They  cease  to  judge  by  precepts  taught  in  schools, 
By  man*s  plain  sense,  or  by  religious  rules ; 
No  I  nor  by  hiw  itself,  in  truth  discem'd. 
But  as  its  statutes  may  be  warp'd  and  tuimM : 
How  they  should  judge  of  man ;  his  word  and  deed, 
They  in  their  books  and  not  their  bosoms  read : 
Of  some  good  act  you  speak  with  just  applause ; 
"  No,  no !"  says  he,  "  'twould  be  a  losing  cause  :*' 
Blame  you   some    tyrant's    deed? — he  answers, 

"  Nay, 
"  He  *11  get  a  verdict ;  heed  you  what  you  say." 
Thus  to  conclusions  from  examples  led. 
The  heart  resigns  all  judgment  to  the  head ; 
Law,  law  alone  for  ever  kept  in  view. 
His  measures  guides,  and  rules  his  conscience  too; 
Of  ten  commandments,  he  confesses  three 
Are  yet  in  force,  and  tells  you  which  they  be. 


*  [**  When  money  will  hire  you  to  plead  for  infustire 
aarainst  your  own  knowledge,  and  to  use  vour  wits  to  def^id 
the  rit^hteooa  and  spoil  hb  cause,  or  vex  tiim  witli  delays,  for 
the  advantage  of  yow  unrighteotu  client— I  would  not  have 

Jrour  conscience  for  all  your  gains,  nor  your  aocompC  to  mal(e 
or  all  tho  world." — Baxter. 

"  I  asked  him  whether,  as  a  moralist,  he  did  not 

think  that  the  practice  of  the  law,  in  some  degree,  hurt  the 
nice  feeling  of  honesty?  Johmsok  :  *Why,  no,  sir,  if  you 
act  properly.'  Boswkll  :  *  But  what  do  voo  think  of  sup- 
porting  a  cause  which  you  know  to  be  bad  f  Johnsok  :  *  Sir, 
vou  do  not  know  it  to  be  good  or  bad  till  the  judge  determines 
It.  1  have  said  ttiat  you  are  to  sUte  facts  fairlv ;  ao  that  your 
thinking,  w  what  you  call  knowing,  a  cauae  to  be  bad,  must  be 
from  reasoning— must  be  from  your  supposing  your  arguments 
to  be  weak  and  inconclusive.  But,  sir,  that  is  not  enough. 
An  argument  which  does  not  convince  yourself,  may  convince 
tlie  judge  to  whom  you  urge  it ;  and  if  it  does  convince  him, 
why  then,  sir,  you  are  wrong  and  he  is  right.  It  is  his  busi- 
nesB  to  jodge ;  and  you  are  not  to  be  conSdont  in  your  own 
opinion  that  a  caose  is  bad,  but  to  say  all  vou  can  for  vour 
client,  and  then  hear  the  judjre's  opinion.'  Boswkll  :  *  But, 
sir,  does  not  aifecting  a  warmth  when  you  have  no  vrarmth, 
■ad  appowing  to  be  deariy  of  one  opinion,  when  yoa  are  in 


As  Law  instructs  him,  thtu :  '*  Your  neighbour's 

wife 
'*  Ton  must  not  take,  his  chattels,  nor  his  life ; 
"  Break  these  decrees,  for  damage  you  must  pay ; 
"  These  you  must  reverence,  suod  the  rest — ^you 
may."* 

Law  was  design'd  to  keep  a  state  in  peace ; 
To  punish  robbery,  that  wrong  might  cease ; 
To  be  impregnable :  a  constant  fort, 
To  which  the  weak  and  injured  might  resort : 
But  these  perverted  minds  its  force  employ. 
Not  to  protect  mankind,  but  to  annoy ; 
And  long  as  ammunition  can  be  found, 
Its  lightning  flashes  and  its  thunders  sound. 

Or  law  with  lawyers  is  an  ample  still, 
Wrought  by  the  passions'  heat  with  chymic  skill : 
While  the  fire  bums,  the  gains  are  quickly  made, 
And  freely  flow  the  profits  of  the  tnde ; 
Nay,  when  the  fierceness  fims,  tiiese  artists  blow 
The  dying  fire,  and  make  the  embers  glow. 
As  long  as  they  can  make  the  smaller  profits  flow : 
At  length  the  process  of  itself  will  stop. 
When  they  perceive  they've  drawn  out  every 
drop.* 

Tet,  I  repeat,  there  are,  who  nobly  strive 
To  keep  the  sense  of  moral  worth  alive ; 
Men  who  would  starve,  ere  meanly  deign  to  live 
On  what  deception  and  chican'ry  give ; 
And  these  at  length  succeed ;  they  have  their  strife, 
Their  apprehensions,  stops,  and  rubs  in  life ; 
But  honour,  application,  care,  and  skilU 
Shall  bond  opposing  fortune  to  their  will. 

Of  such  is  Archer ,  he  who  keeps  in  awe 
Contending  parties  by  his  threats  of  law : 
He,  roughly  honest,  has  been  long  a  guide 
In  Borough-business,  on  the  conquering  side ; 
And  seen  so  much  of  both  sides,  and  so  long. 
He  thinks  the  bias  of  man's  mind  goes  wrong : 
Thus,  though  he 's  friendly,  he  is  still  severe. 
Surly,  though  kind,  suspiciously  sincere : 
So  much  he 's  seen  of  baseness  in  the  mind, 
That,  while  a  friend  to  man,  he  scorns  mankind ; 
He  knows  the  htiman  heart,  and  sees  with  dread. 
By  slight  temptation,  how  the  strong  are  led ; 
He  Iwows  how  interest  can  asunder  rend 
The  bond  of  parent,  master,  guardian,  friend, 


reality  of  another,  does  not  Mch  dbslmnlation  impair  one's 
honesty  ?  b  there  not  some  danger  tliat  a  lawyer  may  put 
on  the  same  mask  in  common  life,  in  the  intereourse  «ith  nis 
friends  ?'  Johnson  :  *  Why,  no,  sir.  Every  body  knows  yoo 
are  paid  for  affecting  warmth  for  your  client;  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, no  dissimnlation ;  the  moment  vou  come  from  the  bai 
you  resume  your  usual  behaviour.  ^,  a  man  will  no  mor« 
carry  the  artifice  of  the  bar  into  the  common  inteicooiae  ol 
society,  than  a  man  who  is  paid  for  tumbling  apon  his  hand* 
will  continue  to  tumble  upon  his  liands  when  he  should  wmlh 
ou  his  feet.*  **—Crok«r'i  Botwell^  vol.  ii.  p.  4S.} 

«  ["  Not  one  of  all  the  trade  that  I  know 
E'er  fkils  to  take  the  ready  rhino. 
Which  haply  if  hb  purse  receive. 
No  human  art  oan  e  er  retrieve ; 
Sooner  the  daring  wights  who  go 
Down  to  the  watery  worid  below. 
Shall  fbrce  old  Neptune  to  disgorge 
And  vomit  up  tho  Royal  George, 
Than  he  who  hath  his  bargain  ooade* 
And  legally  his  cash  convey'd. 
Shall  e'er  hia  pocket  reimburse 
By  diving  in  a  lawyer's  pane."— AirtTBT.] 
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To  fonn  a  new  and  a  degrading  tie 
*Twixt  needy  vice  and  tempting  villainy. 
Sonnd  in  himself,  yet  when  such  flaws  appear, 
He  doubtf  of  all,  and  learns  that  self  to  fear : 
For  where  so  dark  the  moral  view  is  grown, 
A  timid  conscience  trembles  for  her  own ; 
The  pitchy-taint  of  general  vice  is  such 
As  daubs  the  fancy,  and  you  dread  the  touch. 

Far  unlike  him  was  one  in  former  times. 
Famed  for  the  spoil  he  gathered  by  his  crimes ; 
Who,  while  his  brethren  nibbling  held  their  prey. 
He  like  an  eagle  seized  and  bore  the  whole  away. 

SvKtlloWf  a  poor  Attorney,  brought  his  boy 
Up  at  his  desk,  and  gave  him  his  employ ; 
He  would  have  bound  him  to  an  honest  trade, 
Could  preparations  have  been  duly  made. 
The  clerkship  ended,  both  the  sire  and  son 
Together  did  what  business  could  be  done ; 
Sometimes  they  'd  luck  to  stir  up  small  disputes 
Among  their  friends,  and  raise  them  into  suits : 
Though  close  and  hard,  the  father  was  content 
With  this  resource,  now  old  and  indolent : 
l^t  his  young  Swallow,  gaping  and  alive 
To  fiercer  feelings,  was  resolved  to  thrive  : — 
*♦  Father,"  he  said,  "  but  Uttle  can  they  win, 
**  Who  hunt  in  couples  where  the  game  is  thin  ; 
**  Let 's  part  in  x>eace,  and  each  pursue  his  gain, 
**  Where  it  may  start— our  love  may  yet  remain.** 
The  parent  growl'd,  he  could  n't  think  that  love 
Made  the  young  cockatrice  his  den  remove ; 
Bat,  taught  by  habit,  he  the  truth  suppressed, 
Foreed  a  frank  look,  and  said  he  **  thought  it 

best." 
Not  long  they  'd  parted  ere  dispute  arose ; 
The  game  they  himted  quickly  made  them  foes : 
Some  house,  the  father  by  his  art  had  won, 
8eem*d  a  fit  cause  of  contest  to  the  son. 
Who  raised  a  claimant,  and  then  found  a  way 
By  a  staunch  witness  to  secure  his  prey. 
The  people  cursed  him,  but  in  times  of  need 
Trusted  in  one  so  certain  to  succeed : 
By  Law's  dark  by-ways  he  had  stored  his  mind 
With  wicked  knowledge,  how  to  cheat  mankind. 
Few  are  the  freeholds  in  our  ancient  town  ; 
A  copyright  from  heir  to  heir  came  down. 
From  whence  some   heat  arose,  when  there  was 

doubt 
In  point  of  heirship ;  but  the  fire  went  out, 
Till  our  Attorney  had  the  art  to  raise 
The  dying  spark,  and  blow  it  to  a  blaze  : 
For  this  he  now  began  his  fHends  to  treat ; 
Ills  way  to  starve  them  was  to  make  them  eat, 
And  diink  oblivious  draughts — to  his  applause. 
It  must  be  said,  he  never  starved  a  cause ; 
lie  'd  roast  and  boilM  upon  his  board  ;  the  boast 
Of  half  his  victims  was  his  boil'd  and  roast ; 
And  these  at  every  hour : — ^he  seldom  took 
Aside  his  client,  till  he  'd  praised  his  cook ; 
Nor  to  an  oflice  led  him,  there  in  pain 
To  give  bis  story  and  go  out  again ; 
But  first,  the  brandy  and  the  chine  were  seen. 
And  then  the  business  came  by  starts  between. 

^  Well,  if 't  is  so,  the  house  to  you  belongs ; 
**  But  have  you  money  to  redress  these  wrongs  ? 
*•  Nay,  look  not  sad,  my  friend ;  if  you  *re  correct, 
**  You  ni  find  the  friendship  that  you  'd  not  expect." 

If  right  the  man,  the  house  was  Swallow's  own  ; 
If  wrong,  his  kindness  and  good-will  we^  shown : 


"Koguel"  "Villain!"   "Scoundrel!"  cried  the 

losers  all : 
He  let  them  cry,  for  what  would  that  recall  ? 
At  length  he  left  us,  took  a  village  seat, 
And  like  a  vulture  look'd  abroad  for  meat ; 
The  Borough-booty,  give  it  all  its  praise, 
Had  only  served  the  appetite  to  raise ; 
But  if  from  simple  heirs  he  drew  their  land. 
He  might  a  noble  feast  at  will  command ; 
Still  he  proceeded  by  his  former  rules. 
His  bait,  their  pleasures,  when  he  fished  for  fools — 
Flagons  and  haunches  on  his  board  were  placed. 
And  subtle  avarice  look'd  like  thoughtless  waste : 
Most  of  his  friends,  though  youth  from  him  had  fled. 
Were  young,  were  minors,  of  their  sires  in  dread ; 
Or  those  whom  widow'd  mothers  kept  in  bounds. 
And  check'd  their  generous  rage  for  steeds  and 

hounds ; 
Or  such  as  travell'd  'cross  the  land  to  view 
A  Christian's  conflict  with  a  boxing  Jew  :  ^ 
Some  too  had  run  upon  Newmarket  heath 
With  so  much  speed  that  they  were  out  of  breath ; 
Others  had  tasted  claret,  till  they  now 
To  humbler  port  would  turn,  and  knew  not  how. 
All  these  for  favours  would  to  Swallow  run, 
Who  never  sought  their  thanks  for  all  he  'd  done ; 
He  kindly  took  them  by  the  hand,  then  bow'd 
Politely  low,  and  thus  his  love  avow'd — 
(For  he  'd  a  way  that  many  judged  polite, 
A  cunning  dog — he  *d  fawn  before  he  *d  bite) — 

"  Observe,  my  friends,  the  frailty  of  our  race 
"  When  age  unmans  us — ^let  me  state  a  case : 
"  There 's  our  friend  Kupert — we  shall  soon  redress 
"His  present  evil — drink  to  our  success — 
"  I  flatter  not ;  but  did  you  ever  see 
"  Limbs  better  tum'd  ?  a  prettier  boy  than  he  ? 
"His  senses  all  acute,  his  passions  such 
"  As  nature  gave — she  never  does  too  much ; 
"  His  the  bold  wish  the  cup  of  joy  to  drain, 
"  And  strength  to  bear  it  without  qualm  or  pain. 

"  Now  view  his  father  as  he  dozing  lies, 
"  Whose  senses  wake  not  when  he  opes  his  eyes ; 
"  Who  slips  and  shuffles  when  he  means  to  walk, 
"  And  lisps  and  gabbles  if  he  tries  to  Ulk ; 
"  Feeling  he 's  none — ^he  could  as  soon  destroy 
"  The  earth  itself,  as  aught  it  holds  evioy ; 
"  A  nurse  attends  him  to  lay  straight  his  limbs, 
"  Present  his  gruel,  and  respect  his  whims : 
"  Now  shall  this  dotard  from  our  hero  hold 
"  His  lands  and  lordships?  Shall  he  hide  his  gold? 
"  That  which  he  cannot  use,  and  dare  not  ^ow, 
"  And  will  not  give — ^why  longer  should  he  owe  ? 
"  Yet,  't  would  be  murder  should  we  snap  the  locks, 
"  And  take  the  thing  he  worships  frt>m  the  box ; 
"  So  let  him  dote  and  dream :  but,  till  he  die, 
"  Shall  not  our  generous  heir  receive  supply? 
"  For  ever  sitting  on  the  river's  brink  ? 
"  And  ever  thirsty,  shall  he  fear  to  drink  ? 
"  The  means  are  simple,  let  him  only  wish, 
"  Then  say  he's  willing,  and  I'U  fiU  his  dish." 

They  all  applauded,  and  not  least  the  boy. 
Who  now  replied,  "  It  fill'd  his  heart  with  joy 
"  To  find  he  needed  not  deliverance  crave 
"  Of  death,  or  wish  the  Justice  in  the  grave ; 

'  fThe  boxing'inatdi  between  Hamphrevi  and  the  Jew 
Mendoxa  took  pUce  in  17H8,  and  hat  already  been  allnded  to, 
(Mitf,  p.  133.] 
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''  Who,  while  he  spent,  would  every  art  retain, 
**  Of  luring  home  the  scattered  gold  again ; 
**  Just  as  a  fountain  gaily  spirts  and  plays 
**  With  what  returns  in  still  and  secret  ways." 

Short  was  the  dream  of  bliss ;  he  quickly  found, 
His  father's  acres  all  were  Swallow's  ground. 
Yet  to  those  arts  would  other  heroes  lend 
A  willing  ear,  and  Swallow  was  their  friend ; 
Ever  successful,  some  began  to  think 
That  Satan  help'd  him  to  his  pen  and  ink ; 
And  shrewd  suspicions  ran  about  the  place, 
"  There  was  a  compact " — I  must  leave  the  case. 
But  of  the  parties,  had  the  fiend  been  one, 
The  business  could  not  have  been  speedier  done : 
Still  when  a  man  has  angled  day  and  night. 
The  silliest  gudgeons  wiU  reAise  to  bite : 
So  Swallow  tried  no  more :  but  if  they  came 
To  seek  his  friendship,  that  remained  the  same : 
Thus  he  retired  in  peace,  and  some  would  say 
He  *d  balk'd  his  partner,  and  had  leam'd  to  pray. 
To  this  some  sealots  lent  an  ear,  and  sought 
How  Swallow  felt,  then  said  **  a  change  is  wrought." 
'T  was  true  there  wanted  all  the  signs  of  grace, 
But  there  were  strong  professions  in  their  place ; 
Then,  too,  the  less  that  men  from  him  expect, 
The  more  the  praise  to  the  converting  sect ; 
He  had  not  yet  subscribed  to  all  their  creed. 
Nor  own*d  a  Call,  but  he  confessed  the  need : 
His  acquiescent  speech,  his  gracious  look. 
That  pure  attention,  when  the  brethren  spoke, 
Was  all  contrition, — he  had  felt  the  wound. 
And  with  confession  would  again  be  sound. 
True,  Swallow's  board  had  still  the  sumptuous 

treat; 
But  could  they  blame  ?  the  warmest  sealots  eat : 
He  drank —  *t  was  needful  his  poor  nerves  to  brace ; 
He  swore —  *t  was  habit ;  he  was  grieved — *t  was 

grace: 
What  could  they  do  a  new-bom  seal  to  nurse  ? 
**  His  wealth 's  undoubted — let  him  hold  our  purse ; 
"  He  '11  add  his  bounty,  and  the  house  we  *11  raise 
**  Hard  by  the  church,  and  gather  all  her  strays : 
**  We  'U  watch  her  sinners  as  they  home  retire, 
"  And  pluck  the  brands  from  the  devouring  fire." 

Alas !  such  speech  was  but  an  empty  boast ; 
The  good  men  reckon'd,  but  without  their  host ; 
Swallow,  delighted,  took  the  trusted  store. 
And  own'd  the  sum :  they  did  not  ask  for  more. 
Till  more  was  needed ;  when  they  call'd  for  aid — 
And  had  it  ? — No,  their  agent  was  afraid : 
**  Could  he  but  know  to  whom  he  should  refund, 
**  He  would  most  gladly — ^nay,  he  'd  go  beyond ; 


■  [**  The  ehuracter  of  Areh«r,  the  honeat  but  stern  and  aua- 
pieious  attorney,  and  alto  that  of  the  conning  and  unprin> 
cipled  Swallow,  are  admirably  drawn ;  but  in  the  latter  Mr. 
Grabbe  takes  e<«re  to  throw  in  aome  aarcaama  on  tlie  lealota 
who  were  too  ready  to  claim  him  aa  a  eonveit,  and  truat  him 
aa  their  treaanrer/'— fctoctic  Review.] 

*  I  entertain  tlie  atrongeit,  beeanae  the  moat  reasonable 
hope,  that  no  liberal  practitioner  in  the  Law  will  be  offended 
by  the  notice  taken  of  dbhonourable  ana  crafty  attomeya. 
liie  inereaaed  difficulty  of  entering  into  the  profewdon  will 
in  time  render  it  much  more  free  than  it  now  ia,  from  thoae 
who  diagraoe  it :  at  present  audt  perwna  remain,  and  it  would 
not  be  difficult  to  give  instances  of  neglect,  cruelty,  opprm* 
aion,  and  chicanery;  nor  are  they  by  any  meana  confined  to 
one  part  of  the  country.  Quaclu  and  impoaters  are  indeed 
in  every  profeasion,  aa  well  with  a  licence  aa  without  one. 
The  ehuMter  aad  actions  of  Swallow  might  doobtlca  be  con> 


*  But  when  such  numbers  claim'd,  when  some  were 

gone, 
"  And  others  going — he  must  hold  it  on ; 
"  The  Lord  would  help  them  " — Loud  their  anger 

grew. 
And  while  they  threat'ning  from  his  door  withdrew, 
He  bow'd  politely  low,  and  bade  them  all  adieu,* 
But  lives  the  man  by  whom  such  deeds  are  done  ? 
Yes,  many  such — but  Swallow's  race  is  run ; 
His  name  is  lost, — for  though  his  sons  have  name. 
It  is  not  his,  they  all  escape  the  shame ; 
Nor  is  there  vestige  now  of  all  he  had. 
His  means  are  wasted,  for  his  heir  was  mad : 
Still  we  of  Swallow  as  a  monster  speak, 
A  hard  bad  roan,  who  prey'd  upon  the  weak.* 


LETTER  VII. 


Ft nirent  multi  letbo  mala ;  crednla  vitam 
Spea  alit,  et  meliua  craa  fore  aemper  ait.— Tibvllits. 

He  fell  to  Juggle,  cant,  and  cheat . •  ••• 

For  aa  those  fowls  that  live  in  water 

Are  never  wet,  he  did  but  amatter ; 

Whate*er  he  IsAxmr'd  to  appear, 

Hia  andentanding  still  waa  clear. 

A  paltry  wretch  he  had,  half-starved. 

That  him  in  place  of  aany  served.— BtrTLza's  Hudibnt. 


PROFESSIONS-PHYSIC. 

The  Worth  and  Excellence  of  the  tme  Phyaidan— Merit,  not 
the  aole  Omae  of  Suoceas— Modes  of  advancing  Repotatioa 
—Motives  of  medical  Men  fbr  publishing  their  Works— 
The  great  Evil  of  Quackery— Present  State  of  adveitiain^ 
Quacka— Their  Haxard— Some  fiiil,  and  why— Gaoaea  of 
Success— How  Men  of  nndeiatanding  are  prevailed  opon 
to  have  recourse  to  Empirics,  and  to  permit  their  Namea  to 
be  advertiaed— Evib  of  Quack^y  :  to  nervoua  Females :  to 
Youth  :  to  Infanta— History  of  an  advertising  Empiric,  &c. 

Next,  to  a  graver  tribe  we  turn  our  view. 
And  yield  the  praise  to  worth  and  science  due ; 
But  this  with  serious  words  and  sober  style. 
For  these  are  friends  with  whom  we  seldom  smile :' 
Helpers  of  men'  they're  call'd,  and  we  confess 
Theirs  the  deep  study,  theirs  the  lucky  guess; 
We  own  that  numbers  join  with  care  and  skill, 
A  temperate  judgment,  a  devoted  will : 
Men  who  suppress  their  feelings,  but  who  feel 
The  painful  symptoms  they  delight  to  heal ;  * 


trasted  by  the  delineation  of  an  able  and  upright  aoltcitor ; 
but  thia  letter  ia  of  sufficient  length,  and  such  persona,  without 
question,  are  already  known  to  my  reader«. 


I  [Original  edition  :— 

Fhmi  Law  to  Physic,  stepping  at  our  ease. 

We  find  a  way  to'  finish— by  degreea ; 

Forgive  the  ouibble,  and  in  graver  style. 

We  Ul  sing  or  these  with  whom  we  seldom  amile.3 

t  Opiferque  per  orbem  dicor. 

s  ["  I  feel  not  In  me  thoae  aordld  and  nnehiistian  dasbca 
of  my  profession.  I  do  not  secretly  implore  and  wUb  Ibr 
plagues,  rejoice  at  famines,  revolve  ephemeridea  aad 
almanacks  in  expeetjition  of  malignant  elTects,  ftttal  oeiO«ic> 
rions,  and  eclipses;  I  rejoice  not  at  nnwholeaome  apnngs, 
nor  unaeaaonable  wintera ;  my  prayer  goca  with  tlna  huiliand'' 
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Patient  in  all  their  trials,  they  sustain 
The  starts  of  passion,  the  reproach  of  pain ; 
With  hearts  affected,  but  with  looks  serene, 
Intent  they  wait  through  all  the  solemn  scene ; 
Glad  if  a  hope  should  rise  from  nature's  strife, 
To  aid  their  skill  and  save  the  lingering  life ; 
But  this  must  virtue's  generous  effort  be, 
And  spring  from  nobler  motives  than  a  fee  : 
To  the  Phyridaa  of  the  Soul,  and  these, 
Tnm  the  distress*d  for  safety,  hope,  and  ease.^ 

But  as  physicians  of  that  nobler  kind 
Have  their  warm  zealots,  and  their  sectaries  blind ; 
So  among  these  for  knowledge  most  renowned. 
Are  dreiuners  strange,  and  stubborn  bigots  found : 
Some,  too,  admitted  to  this  honour'd  name. 
Have,  without  learning,  found  a  way  to  fame ; 
And  some  by  learning — ^young  physicians  write. 
To  set  their  merit  in  the  fairest  light ; 
With  them  a  treatise  in  a  bait  that  draws 
Approving  voices — ^'t  is  to  gain  applause, 
And  to  eult  them  in  the  public  view, 
More  than  a  life  of  worthy  toil  could  do. 
When  't  is  proposed  to  make  the  man  renown'd. 
In  every  age,  convenient  doubts  abound ; 
Convenient  themes  in  every  period  start, 
Which  he  may  treat  with  all  the  pomp  of  art ; 
Curious  cdO^tures  he  may  always  make. 
And  either  side  of  dubious  questions  take ; 
He  may  a  system  broach,  or,  if  he  please, 
Start  new  opinions  of  an  old  disease : 
Or  may  some  simple  in  the  woodland  trace, 
And  be  its  patron,  till  it  runs  its  race ; 
As  rustic  damsels  from  their  woods  are  won. 
And  live  in  splendour  till  their  race  be  run ; 
It  weighs  not  much  on  what  their  powers  be  shown. 
When  all  his  puri>osc  is  to  make  them  known. 

To  show  the  world  what  long  experience  gains, 
Requires  not  courage,  though  it  calls  for  paLis  *, 
Bui  at  life's  outset  to  inform  mankind, 
Is  a  bold  effort  of  a  valiant  mind.^ 

The  great  good  man,  for  noblest  cause  displays 
What  many  labours  taught,  and  many  days ; 


These  sound  instruction  from  experience  give. 
The  others  show  us  how  they  mean  to  live. 
That  they  have  genius,  and  they  hope  mankind 
Will  to  its  efforts  be  no  longer  blind. 

There  are,  beside,  whom  powerful  friends  ad- 
vance, 
Whom  fashion  favours,  person,  patrons,  chance  : 
And  merit  sighs  to  see  a  fortune  made 
By  daring  rashness  or  by  dull  parade. 

But  these  are  trifling 'evils ;  there  is  one 
Which  walks  uncheck'd,  and  triumphs  in  the  sun : 
There  was  a  time,  when  we  beheld  the  Quack, 
On  public  stage,  the  licensed  trade  attack ; 
He  made  his  Ubour'd  speech  with  poor  parade, 
And  then  a  laughing  cany  lent  him  aid  : 
Smiling  we  pass'd  him,  but  we  felt  the  while 
Pity  s^  much,  that  soon  we  ceased  to  smile  *, 
Assured  that  fluent  speech  and  flow'ry  vest 
Disguised  the  troubles  of  a  man  distress'd  ; — 

But  now  our  Quacks  are  gamesters,  and  they 
pUy 
With  craft  and  skill  to  ruin  and  betray ; 
With  monstrous  promise  they  delude  the  mind. 
And  thrive  on  all  that  tortures  human-kind. 

Void  of  all  honour,  avaricious,  rash, 
»The  daring  tribe  compound  their  boasted  trash — 
Tincture  or  syrup,  lotion,  drop  or  pill ; 
AU  tempt  the  sick  to  trust  the  lying  bill ;  * 
And  twenty  names  of  cobblers  tum'd  to  squires. 
Aid  the  bold  language  of  these  blushless  liars. 
There  are  among  them  those  who  cannot  read. 
And  yet  they  'U  buy  a  patent,  and  succeed ; 
Will  dare  to  promise  dying  sufferers  aid, 
For  who,  when  dead,  can  threaten  or  upbraid  ? 
With  cruel  avarice  still  they  recommend 
More  draughts,  more  syrup,  to  the  journey's  end : 
*♦  I  feel  it  not;"—" Then  Uke  it  every  hour:" 
'*  It  makes  me  worse ;"— "  Why  then  it  shows  its 

power :" 
"  I  fear  to  die;" — ^**  Let  not  youi  spirits  sink, 
"  You  're     always  safe,   while  you  believe  and 
drink." 


oua'd.  I  desire  every  thing  in  its  proper  setson,  that  neither 
sua  Bor  the  times  be  out  of  tempCT.  Let  me  be  sieic  myself 
ifsoaccimes  the  malady  of  mv  patieiU  be  not  a  disease  to  me. 
I  Aeeirt  lather  to  core  nis  inOrmities  than  my  own  necesri- 
tiee :  where  I  do  him  no  good,  methinks  it  is  no  honest  gsin, 
thoofh  I  confess  it  to  be  the  worthy  salary  of  our  well- 
intended  eadeavoars ;  I  Mm  not  only  ashamed,  but  heartily 
•nrry,  th«t,besidei  death,  there  are  dbesses  ineiirable,  yet  not 
ftt  mine  own  sake,  but  for  the  general  cause  and  sake  of  ha« 
sManity,  whose  common  Muse  I  apprehend  as  mine  own." — 
Am  TaoMAs  Ukowmc] 

•  ["  I  cst««m  It  the  ofllee  of  a  physician  not  only  to  restore 
health,  bat  to  mitigate  pain  snd  dolouis;  and  not  only  when 
soeh  adtigaclon  may  conduce  to  recoTery,  but  when  it  may 
f^rre  to  malie  a  hit  and  easy  pssiage ;  for  it  is  no  small 
(riidty  which  Augustus  C«sar  was  wont  to  wbh  to  liimself. 
that  same  *enihanasia;*  and  what  was  spedslly  noted  iu  the 
dndi  of  Antoninus  Hius.  whose  death  «ras  after  the  fkshion 
nod  saemblance  of  a  likndiy  and  pleasant  sleep.  So  it  is  writ- 
ten of  Kpienms,  that,  after  his  disease  ik-as  Judged  desperate, 
be  drowned  hte  stomarh  and  senses  with  a  large  draught  and 
tufvffltation  of  wine ;  whereupon  the  epigram  was  nude : — 

*  Hiae  Stygias  ebrins  hanslt  aquas.' 

Be  was  not  sober  enough  to  taste  any  bitterness  of  the  Styrian 
watm.  But  the  physicians,  contrariwise,  do  make  a  kind  of 
stfmiito  fvilgion  to  sUy  witli  the  patient  after  the  disease  is 
dtsuosed;  whereas,  in  my  Judgment,  they  ought  both  to 
iaqolre  the  skill,  and  to  gite  Uie  attendances,  for  tha  &• 


km 


cilitating  and  aamaging  of  the  pains  and  agonies  of  death.**— 
Bacok.J 

*  When  I  observe  that  the  voung  and  leas  experienced 
lysician  will  wTite  rather  witL  a  view  of  making  himself 

..nown  than  to  investigute  and  publish  some  useful  ft«t,  I 
would  not  be  thought  to  extend  this  renurk  to  all  the  publi- 
cations  of  such  men.  1  could  point  out  a  work  containing 
experiments  the  most  Judicious,  and  conclusions  the  most 
interesting,  made  by  a  gentleman,  then  voung,  which  would 
have  given  Just  celebritv  to  a  man  after  long  practice.  The 
obsCTTStion  is  nevertheless  true :  many  opinions  have  been 
adopted,  and  many  books  written,  not  that  the  theory  might 
be  well  defended,  but  that  a  young  physician  mislit  be  better 
known.  [The  gentleman  here  alluaed  to  Is  Dr.  Edmund 
Ooodwyn.  He  wss  assistant-surgeon  to  Mr.  Page  of  Wood- 
bridge  when  the  Pbet  was  apprentioe  there,  snd  puUished, 
in  1 7BS,  an  *  Experimental  Enquiry  Into  the  Effects  of  Sub- 
mersion, Strangulation,  and  several  Kinds  of  noxious  Airs  on 
living  Animals.*] 

*  [**  I  have  heard  of  a  porter,  who  serves  as  a  knight  of  the 
post  under  one  of  these  operatina,  and,  though  he  was  never 
sick  in  hU  life,  has  been  cured  of  aU  the  dieeases  in  the  dis- 
pensary. Thaw  are  the  men  whose  sagadtv  has  Invented 
elixirs  of  all  sorts,  pills,  and  lotenges.  ana  take  it  as  an 
afbont  if  yon  oome  to  them  before  yoa  are  given  over  by 
everybody  else.  Their  medicines  are  infkllibie,  and  never 
Adl  of  success— that  is,  of  enriching  the  doottu',  and  setting 
the  patient  elfeetnally  at  rest."— Bishop  Pxaacx.] 
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How  strange  to  add,  in  this  nefuions  tnde, 
That  men  of  parts  are  dupes  b j  dunces  made : ' 
That  creatures,  nature  meant  should  clean  cor 

streets, 
Have  purchased  lands  and  mansions,  parks  and 

seats; 
Wretches  with  conscience  so  obtuse,  they  leave 
Their  untaught  sons  their  parents  to  deceive ; 
And  when  they  're  laid  upon  their  dying-bed, 
No  thought  of  murder  comes  into  their  head. 
Nor  one  revengeful  ghost  to  them  appears, 
To  fill  the  soul  with  penitential  fears. 

Tet  not  the  whole  of  this  imposing  train 
Their  gardens,  scats,  and  carriages  obtain ; 
Chiefly,  indeed,  they  to  the  robbers  fall, 
Who  are  most  fitted  to  disgrace  them  all : 
But  there  is  hazard — patents  must  be  bought. 
Venders  and  puffers  for  the  poison  sought ; 
And  then  in  many  a  paper  through  the  year. 
Must  cures  and  cases,  oaths  and  proo&  appear ; 
Men  snatch'd  from  graves,  as  they  were  dropping 

in. 
Their   lungs    cough'd   up,  their    bouts   pierced 

through  their  skin ; 
Their  liver  all  one  schirrus,  and  the  firame 
Poison*d  with  evils  which  they  dare  not  name ; 
Men  who  spent  all  upon  physicians'  fees, 
Who  never  slept,  nor  had  a  moment's  ease. 
Are  now  as  roaches  sound,  and  all  as  brisk  as 

bees.* 
If  the  sick  gudgeons  to  the  bait  attend, 
And  come  in  shoids,  the  angler  gains  his  end ; 
But  should  the  advertising  cash  be  spent. 
Ere  yet  the  town  has  due  attention  lent, 
Then  bursts  the  bubble,  and  the  hungry  cheat 
Pines  for  the  bread  he  ill  deserves  to  eat ; 
It  is  a  lottery,  and  he  shares  perhaps 
The  rich  man's  feast,  or  begs  the  pauper's  scraps. 


*  [**  There  \a  hardly  «  man  in  the  world,  one  wonld  think, 
■0  ignoimnt  aa  not  to  know  that  the  ordinary  qoack-docton, 
who  publish  their  great  abilities  in  little  brown  bUleta,  dia- 
tribated  to  all  who  paM  by,  are  to  a  man  impoatora  and  mur- 
derers. Yet  saeh  b  the  credulity  of  the  vulgar,  and  the 
impudence  of  those  professors,  Oul  the  aflUr  atill  goes  on, 
ana  new  promises,  of  what  was  never  before  done,  are  made 


every  day.  What  aggnvatet  the  Jest  is,  that  even  this  promise 
has  been  made  as  long  as  the  memory  of  man  can  trace  it,  vet 
nothing  performed,  and  yet  still  prevails.  As  I  was  paning 
along  to-cay,  a  paper  given  into  mv  hand,  by  a  fellow  without 
a  nose,  telfs  us  as  follows :— '  In  Kussel  Court,  over  against 
the  Cannon  Ball,  at  the  Sorgeona'  Arma,  in  Dmry  Luie,  is 
lately  come  IVom  his  travels  a  surveon  who  hath  practised 
surgery  and  physic,  both  by  sea  and  land,  these  twenty-four 
years.  He  (by  the  blessing)  cures  the  yellow-jaundice, 
scurvy,  dropsy,  surfeits,  long  sea-voyages,  campaiffns,  lying- 
in,  &c.,  as  some  people  that  has  been  lame  these  uirty  years 
can  testify :  in  short,  he  cureth  all  diseaaea  incident  to  men, 
women,  or  children  I'  If  a  man  could  be  ao  indolent  as  to 
look  upon  this  havoc  of  the  human  species,  which  is  made  by 
vice  and  ignorance,  it  would  be  a  good  ridicnloua  work  to 
comment  upon  the  declaration  of  this  accompAbhed  traveller. 
There  is  something  unaccountably  taking  among  the  vulgar 
in  those  who  come  from  a  great  wav  off.  Ignorant  people  of 
quality,  aa  many  there  are  of  such,  dote  excessively  that  way. 
The  ivnorants  of  lower  order,  who  cannot,  like  the  upper 
ones,  be  profuse  of  their  money  to  those  recommended  by 
coming  nom  a  distance,  are  no  len  complaisant  than  the 
others ;  for  they  venture  their  lives  from  the  same  admiration. 
But  the  art  of  managing  mankind  is  only  to  make  them  stare 
a  little,  to  keep  np  their  astoniahment,  to  let  nothing  l:>e 
fhmiliar  to  them,  but  ever  to  have  aomething  in  their  deeve, 
In  which  they  most  think  von  are  deeper  than  they  are. 
There  ia  a  doetor  ia  BCann  Alley,  near  Wapplng ,  who  sets  np 


From  powerfbl  causes  spring  th*  empiric's  gains, 
Man's  love  of  life,  his  weakness,  and  his  pains ; 
These  first  induce  him  the  vile  trash  to  try. 
Then  lend  his  name,  that  other  men  may  buy : 
This  love  of  life,  which  in  our  nature  n^es, 
To  vile  imposture  makes  us  dupes  and  tools ;  * 
Then  pain  compels  th'  impatient  soul  to  seiie 
On  promised  hopes  of  instantaneous  ease ; 
And  weakness  too  with  every  wish  complies. 
Worn  out  and  won  by  importunities. 

Troubled  with  something  in  your  bile  or  bkM>d, 
You  think  your  doctor  does  you  little  good ; 
And  grown  impatient,  you  require  in  haete 
The  nervous  cordial,  nor  dislike  the  taste ; 
It  comforts,  heals,  and  strengthens ;  nay,  you  think 
It  makes  you  better  every  time  you  dxink ; 
**  Then  lend  your  name  " — you  're  loth,  but  yet 

confess 
Its  powers  are  great,  and  so  you  acquiesce : 
Tet  think  a  moment,  ere  your  name  you  lend, 
With  whose 't  is  placed,  and  what  you  recommend ; 
Who  tipples  brandy  will  some  comfort  feel. 
But  will  he  to  the  med'cino  set  his  seal  ? 
Wait,  and  you  11  find  the  cordial  you  admire 
Has  added  fhel  to  your  fever's  fire : 
Say,  should  a  robber  chance  your  purse  to  spare, 
Would  you  the  honour  of  the  man  declare  ? 
Would  you  assist  his  purpose  ?  swell  his  crime  ? 
Besides,  he  might  not  spare  a  second  time. 

Compassion  sometimes  sets  the  fatal  sign, 
The  man  was  poor,  and  humbly  begg'd  a  line ; 
Else  how  should  noble  names  and  titles  back 
The  spreading  praise  of  some  advont'rous  quack  ? 
But  he  the  moment  watches,  and  entreats 
Tour  honour's  name, — your  honour  joins  the 

cheats; 
Tou  judged  the  med'dne  harmless,  and  you  lent 
What  help  you  could,  and  with  the  best  intent; 


for  curing  cataracts,  upon  the  credit  of  having,  as  his  bill  seta 
forth,  lost  an  eye  in  the  emperor'a  aervioe.  Hia  oatSents 
come  in  upon  thia,  and  he  shows  the  master*roll,  which  coa> 
firms  that  he  was  in  his  Imperial  Mi^}esty*s  troops ;  and  he 
pots  out  their  eyea  with  great  success.  Who  would  believe 
that  a  man  ahould  be  a  doctor  for  the  cure  of  boraten 
children,  by  declaring  that  his  father  and  grandfkther  wet* 
both  bursten  ?  Yet  Charles  Ingolston,  next  door  to  the  Harp, 
in  Barbican,  has  made  a  preUy  penny  by  this  opetatioo.'* — 
Stkels.] 

*  [In  an  admirable  section  of  the  *  Miseries  of  Haman  Life,' 
a  patient,  now  quite  recovered,  is  made  to  describe  himself  as 
having  been,  bef.M«  he  met  with  hia  (kvoorite  dtetor,  **  ca 
ulcer  rather  than  a  man."] 

•  ["  There  would  be  no  end  of  enumerating  the  aemal 
imaginary  perfections,  and  unsecounuble  artilloea,  by  whSdi 
thb  tribe  or  men  ensnare  the  minds  of  the  vulgar,  and  gain 
crowds  of  admireia.  I  have  seen  the  whole  front  of  a  moonle- 
bank's  stage,  from  one  end  to  the  other,  Csoed  with  patents, 
certificates,  medals,  and  great  seals,  by  which  the  sevenl 
princes  of  Europe  have  testified  their  particular  rsspcec  and 
esteem  for  the  doctor.  Every  great  man  with  a  sonndUig 
tide  has  been  his  patient.  1  believe  I  have  seen  twenty 
mountebanks  tliat  have  given  phvsic  to  the  Csar  of  Bf  osrovy. 
The  great  Duke  of  TSiaeanv  escapes  no  better.  The  Bleoier 
of  Brandenborgh  was  likewise  a  very  good  patient.  The  rrcafc 
condescension  of  the  doctor  draws  upon  him  much  good-wiU 
from  his  aodienoe  ,*  and  it  is  ten  to  one  but,  tf  any  one  ti 
them  be  troubled  with  an  aching  tooth,  his  ambition  will 
prompt  him  to  eet  it  drawn  by  a  person  who  has  had  so 
many  princes,  kings,  and  emperors  under  hia  t******* — 
Addisow.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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But  can  it  pleaae  you,  thus  to  lesgae  with  all 
Whom  he  can  heg  or  bribe  to  twell  the  scrawl  ? 
Would  you  theie  wrappers  with  your  name  adorn, 
AVhich  hold  the  poiaon  for  the  yet  unborn  ? 

No  class  escapes  them — ^firom  the  poor  man's  pay, 
The  nostrum  takes  no  trifling  par*  away : 
See !  those  square  patent  bottles  from  the  shop, 
Now  decoration  to  the  cupboard's  top ; 
And  there  a  faTourite  hoard  you'll  find  within, 
Companions  meet !  the  julep  and  the  gin. 

Time  too  with  cash  is  wasted ;  't  is  the  fate 
Of  real  helpers  to  be  call'd  too  late ; 
This  find  the  sick,  when  (time  and  patience  gone) 
Death  with  a  tenfold  terror  hurries  on. 

Suppose  the  case  surpasses  human  skill, 
There  comes  a  quack  to  flatter  weakness  still ; 
What  greater  evil  can  a  flatterer  do, 
Than  from  himself  to  take  the  sufferer's  view  ? 
To  turn  fit>m  sacred  thoughts  his  reasoning  powers, 
^Vnd  rob  a  sinner  of  his  dying  hours  ? 
Yet  this  they  dare,  and  craving  to  the  la?^. 
In  hope's  strong  bondage  hold  their  victim  iast : 
For  soul  or  body  no  concern  have  they. 
All  their  inquiry,  "  Can  the  patient  pay  ? 
**  And  will  he  swallow  draughts  until  his  dying 
*     day?" 

Observe  what  ills  to  nervous  females  flow, 
When  the  heart  flutters,  and  the  pulse  is  low ; 
If  once  induced  these  cordial  sips  to  try. 
All  feel  the  ease,  and  few  the  danger  fly ; 
For,  while  obtain'd,  of  drams  thoy  've  aU  the  force, 
And  when  denied,  then  drams  are  the  resource. 

Nor  these  the  only  evils — ^there  are  those 
Who  ibr  the  troubled  mind  prepare  repose ; 
They  write :  the  young  are  tenderly  address'd, 
Much  danger  hinted,  much  concern  express'd ; 
They  dwell  on  freedoms  lads  are  prone  to  take. 
Which  makes  the  doctor  tremble  for  their  sake ; 
Still  if  the  yoathfhl  patient  wiU  but  trust 
In  one  so  kind,  so  pitiful,  and  just ; 
If  he  will  take  the  tonic  all  the  time, 
And  hold  but  moderate  intercourse  with  crime ; 
The  sage  will  gravely  give  his  honest  word. 
That  strength  and  spirits  shall  be  both  restored ; 
In  plainer  English — ^if  you  mean  to  sin, 
Fly  to  the  drops,  and  instantly  begin. 

Who  would  not  lend  a  sympathteing  sigh, 
To  hear  yon  infant's  pity-moving  cry  ? 
That  feeble  sob,  unlike  the  new-bom  note, 
Which  came  with  vigour  from  the  op'ning  throat ; 
When  air  and  light  first  rush'd  on  lungs'  and  eyes, 
And  there  was  life  and  spirit  in  the  cries ; 
Now  an  abortive,  faint  attempt  to  weep, 
Is  all  we  hear ;  sensation  is  asleep : 
The  boy  was  healthy,  and  at  first  express'd 
BiB  feelings  loudly  when  he  fail'd  to  rest ; 
When  eramm'd  with  food,  and  tighten'd  every  limb. 
To  cry  aloud,  was  what  pertain'd  to  him ; 
Then  the  good  nurse,  (who,  had  she  borne  a  brain. 
Bad  sought  the  cause  that  made  her  babe  complain,) 
Baa  all  her  efforts,  loving  soul !  applied 
To  aet  the  cry,  and  not  the  cause,  aside ; 


**  An  empiric  mha  JlovrUhed  at  the  ame  time  with  thb 


>*  [**  fltt  great  are  the  dlfBciiltiei  of  tracing  oat  the  htdden 
«iiuca  eCthe  eviU  to  which  the  frame  of  man  is  aabjeet,  that 


She  gave  her  powerful  sweet  without  remorse, 
TTie  sleeping  cordial — she  had  tried  its  forco, 
Repeating  oft :  the  in&nt,  frreed  from  pain, 
Rejected  food,  but  took  the  dose  again. 
Sinking  to  sleep ;  while  she  her  joy  express'd. 
That  her  dear  charge  could   sweetly  take    his 

rest: 
Soon  may  she  spare  her  cordial ;  not  a  doubt 
Remains,  but  quickly  he  will  rest  without. 

This  moves  our  grief  and  pity,  and  we  sigh 
To  think  what  numbers  from  these  causes  die ; 
But  what  contempt  and  anger  should  we  show. 
Bid  we  the  lives  of  these  impostors  know  1 

Ere  for  the  world's  I  left  the  cares  of  school. 
One  I  remember  who  assumed  the  fool ; 
A  part  well  suited — when  the  idler  boys 
Would  shout  around  him,  and  he  loved  the  noise ; 
They  called  him  Neddy ; — Neddy  had  the  art 
To  play  with  skill  his  ignominious  part ; 
When  he  his  trifles  would  for  sale  display. 
And  act  the  mimic  for  a  schoolboy's  pay. 
For  many  years  he  plied  his  humble  trade. 
And  used  his  tricks  and  talents  to  persuade ; 
The  fellow  barely  read,  but  chanced  to  look 
Among  the  fragments  of  a  tatter'd  book ; 
Whore,  after  many  efforts  made  to  spell 
One  puzzling  word,  he  found  it  oxymel ; 
A  potent  thing,  'twas  said  to  cure  the  ills 
Of  ailing  lungs — ^the  oxymel  ofsquilU: 
Squills  he  procured,  but  found  the  bitter  strong 
And  most  unpleasant ;  none  would  take  it  long ; 
But  the  pure  acid  and  the  sweet  would  make 
A  med'cine  numbers  would  for  pleasure  take. 

There  was  a  fellow  near,  an  artful  knave, 
Who  knew  the  plan,  and  much  assistance  gave ; 
He  wrote  the  puffs,  and  every  talent  plied 
To  make  it  sell :  it  sold,  and  then  he  died. 

Now  all  the  profit  fell  to  Ned's  control. 
And  Pride  and  Avarice  quarrell'd  for  his  soul ; 
When  mighty  profits  by  the  trash  were  made, 
Pride  built  a  palace,  Avarice  groan'd  and  paid ; 
Pride  placed  the  signs  of  grandeur  all  about, 
And  Avarice  barr'd  his  friends  and  children  out. 

Now  see  him  Doctor !  yes,  the  idle  fool. 
The  butt,  the  robber  of  the  lads  at  school ; 
Who  then  knew  nothing,  nothing  since  acquired. 
Became  a  doctor,  honour'd  and  admired ; 
His  dress,  his  frx>wn,  his  dignity  were  such. 
Some  who  had  known  him  thought  his  knowledge 

much; 
Nay,  men  of  skin,  of  apprehension  quick, 
Spite  of  their  knowledge,  trusted  him  when  sick; 
'Though  he  could  neither  reason,  write,  nor  spell. 
They  yet  had  hope  his  trash  would  make  them  well ; 
And  while  they  scom'd  his  parts,  they  took  his 

oxymel. 
Oh  I  when  his  nerves  had  once  received  a  shock, 
Sir  Isaac  Newton  might  have  gone  to  Rock :'® 
Hence  impositions  of  the  grossest  kind. 
Hence  thought  is  feeble,  understanding  blind ; 
Hence  sums  enormous  by  those  cheats  are  made. 
And  deaths  unnumber'd  by  their  dreadful  trade." 


the  most  candid  of  the  profeation  have  ever  allowed  and 
lamented  how  onavoidably  ttiey  are  in  the  dark.  So  tliat  the 
beat  medicinei,  administered  bv  the  wiaest  heada,  ahall  often 
do  the  miachief  they  were  intended  to  prevent.  Tbeeo  are 
mitfortunea  to  which  we  are  aabi^ect  In  tlua  atate  of  darkneaa  ; 
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Alts  I  in  vain  is  my  contempt  express'd, 
To  stronger  passions  ore  their  words  addressed  ; 
To  pain,  to  fear,  to  terror  tlieir  appeal, 
To  thoae  who,  weakly  reasoning,  strongly  feel. 
What  then  our  hopes  ? — ^perhaps  there  may  by 

law 
Be  method  found,  these  pests  to  curb  and  awe ; 
Tet  in  this  land  of  freedom  law  is  slack 
With  any  being  to  commence  attack ; 
Then  let  us  trust  to  science — there  are  those 
Who  can  their  falsehoods  and  their  frauds  disclose, 
All  their  vile  trash  detect,  and  their  low  tricks 

expose; 
Perhaps  their  numbers  may  in  time  confound 
Their   arts  —  as   scorpions  give  themselves    the 

wound : 
For  when  these  curers  dwell  in  every  place. 
While  of  the  cured  we  not  a  man  can  trace. 
Strong  truth  may  then  the  public  mind  persuade. 
And  spoil  the  fruits  of  this  nefarious  trade. 


LETTER  VIII. 


Non  poafdeotein  mtdta  rocmfmiM 
Recte  beatum :  ractias  oceapat 
Nomen  Beati,  qui  Deonun 
Maneribut  saplenter  uti, 
Dnnmque  callet  muperiem  pnH. 

Uoa.Ub.W.  Oii«9.i 

Non  propter  viUm  bciant  patrimonia  quidam, 
8ed  Vitio  coBci  propter  patrimonii  Tirnnt. 

JUTEKAL,  Sat.  12.< 


TRADES. 

No  extendve  mannfactorin  in  the  Borough ;  yet  concidemble 
Fortunes  made  there—Ill  Judgment  of  l^rents  in  dbpoaing 
of  their  Son*— The  beet  educated  not  the  moat  likely  to 
ncceed— Inatanoe— Want  of  Succeaa  compensated  by  the 

,  lenient  Power  of  some  Avocations -the  Natnralistp-The 
Weaver  an  Entomologist,  &c— A  Prixe  Flower— Story  of 
Walter  and  WiUiam. 

Op  manufactures,  trade,  inventions  rare. 
Steam-towers  and  looms,  you  'd  know  our  Borough's 

share — 
'  T  is  small :  we  boast  not  these  rich  subjects  here, 
Who  hazard  thrice  ten  thousand  pounds  a  year ; 
We  'vo  no  huge  buildings,  where  incessant  noise 
Is  made  by  springs  and  spindles,  girls  and  boys ; 
Where,  'mid  such  thundering  sounds,  the  maiden's 

song 
Is  "  Harmony  in  Uproar"  ■  all  day  long. 


bat  when  men  without  skill,  without  educaUon,  without 
knowledge  either  of  the  distemper,  or  even  of  what  tliey  sell, 
make  merchandise  of  the  miserable,  and,  fVom  a  dishonest 
principle,  trifle  with  the  pains  of  the  unfortunate,— too  often 
with  their  lives,  and  ttom  the  mere  motive  of  a  dishoniwt 
pin,— every  such  instance  of  a  person  bereft  of  life  by  the 
band  of  ignorance  can  be  eonsidcved  in  no  other  light  than  a 
murder."— Stbrrk.] 

>  [**  Not  lie,  of  wealth  immense  poaseas'd, 
Tutelesa  who  piles  his  massy  gold. 
Among  the  number  of  the  blest 
Should  have  his  glorious  name  enioU'd. 


Still  common  minds  with  us  in  common  trade. 
Have  gain'd  more  wealth  than  ever  student  made ; 
And  yet  a  merchant,  when  he  gives  his  son 
His  college-learning,  thinks  his  duty  done ; 
A  way  to  wealth  he  leaves  his  boy  to  find. 
Just  when  he 's  made  for  the  discovery  blind. 

Jonei  and  his  wife  perceived  their  elder  boy 
Took  to  his  learning,  and  it  gave  them  Joy ; 
This  they  encouraged,  and  were  bless'd  to  see 
Their  son  a  fellow  with  a  high  degree ; 
A  living  fell,  he  married,  and  his  sire 
Declared  't  was  all  a  father  could  require ; 
Children  then  bless'd  them,  and  when  letters  came, 
The  parents  proudly  told  each  grandchild's  name. 

Meantime    the    sons  at  home  in  trade   were 
placed. 
Money  their  object— just  the  father's  taste ; 
Saving  he  lived  and  long,  and  when  he  died. 
He  gave  them  all  his  fortune  to  divide : 
'*  Martin,"  said  he,  "  at  vast  expense  was  taught ; 
*'  He  gain'd  his  wish,  and  has  the  ease  he  soaght." 

Thus  the  good  priest  (the  Christian  scholar !) 
finds 
What  estimate  is  made  by  vulgar  minds ; 
He  sees  his  brothers,  who  had  every  gift 
Of  thriving,  now  assisted  in  their  thrift ; 
While  he  whom  learning,  habits,  all  prevent, 
Is  largely  mulct  for  each  impediment. 

Tet  let  us  own  that  Trade  has  much  of  chance, 
Not  all  the  caref\il  by  their  care  advance ; 
With  the  same  parts  and  prospects,  one  a  seat 
Builds  for  himself;  one  finds  it  in  the  Fleet. 
Then  to  the  wealthy  you  will  see  denied 
Comforts  and  joys  that  with  the  poor  abide : 
There  are  who   labour  through  the   year,  and 

yet 
No  more  have  gain'd  than — ^not  to  be  in  debt : 
Who  still  maintain  the  same  laborious  course. 
Yet   pleasiire    hails    them  from  some  &vourito 

source ; 
And  health,  amusements,  children,  wife,  or  friend. 
With  life's  dull  views  their  consfilations  blend. 

Nor  these  alone  possess  the  lenient  power 
Of  soothing  life  in  the  desponding  hour ; 
Some  favourite  studies,  some  delightful  care, 
The  mind  with  trouble  and  distresses  share ; 
And  by  a  coin,  a  dower,  a  verse,  a  boat, 
The  stagnant  spirits  have  been  set  afloat ; 
They  pleased  at  first,  and  then  the  habit  grew, 
Till  the  fond  heart  no  higher  pleasure  knew ; 
Till,  firom  all  cares  and  other  comforts  freed, 
Th'  important  nothing  took  in  life  the  lead. 

With  all  his  phlegm,  it  broke  a  Dutchman's 
heart. 
At  a  vast  price,  with  one  loved  root  to  part ;  * 


He  better  claims  the  glorious  name,  who  knows 
With  wisdom  to  enjoy  what  Heaven  bestows.** 

FaAjicis.] 

«  [**  Pew  gain  to  live,  Corvinus,  few  or  none. 
But,  blind  with  avarice,  live  to  gain  alone.** 

Otrroan.] 

*  The  title  of  a  short  piece  of  humour,  by  Arbuthnot. 

<  The  tulip  mania  prevailed,  in  1637,  to  suoh  an  extent  In 
Holland,  that  a  single  root  has  been  sold  for  flv«  thousand 
florins,  together  with  a  new  carriage,  two  grey  hcnaa,  and  a 
eomplete  hameaa.     The  tulips,  however,  were  seldom  d^ 


And  toys  like  these  fill  many  a  British  mind, 
Although  their  hearts  are  found  of  firmer  kind. 

Oft  have  I  smiled  the  happy  pride  to  see 
Of  humble  tradeamen,  in  their  evening  glee ; 
When  of  some  pleasing  foncied  good  posse88*d. 
Each  grew  alert,  was  busy,  and  was  bless'd : 
Whether  the  call-bird  yield  the  hour's  delight,* 
Or,  magnified  in  microscope,  the  mite ; 
Or  whether  tumblers,  croppers,  carriers  seiie 
The  gentle  mind,  they  rule  it  and  they  please. 

There  is  my  fiiend  the  Weaver ;  strong  desires 
Reign  In  his  breast;  'tis  beauty  he  admires : 
See  I  to  the  shady  grove  he  wings  his  way, 
And  feels  in  hope  the  raptures  of  the  day — 
Eager  he  looks :  and  soon,  to  gUd  his  eyes, 
From  the  sweet  bower,  by  nature  formed,  arise 
Bright    troops  of  virgin  moths  and  fresh-bom 

butterflies ; 
Who  broke  that  morning  from  their  half-year's 

sleep, 
To  fly  o'er  flowers  where  they  were  wont  to  creep. 

Above  the  sovereign  oak,  a  sovereign  skims, 
The  purple  Emp'ror,  strong  in  wing  and  limbs  : 
There  fair  Camilla  takes  her  flight  serene, 
Adonis  blue,  and  Paphia  silver-queen ; 
With  every  filmy  fly  from  mead  or  bower. 
And    hungry  Sphinx  who  threads  the  honey'd 

flower ; 
She  o'er  the  Larkspur's  bed,  where  sweets  abound, 
Views  ev'ry  bell,  and  hums  th*  approving  sound ; 
Poised  on  her  busy  plumes,  with  feeling  nice 
She  draws  from  every  flower,  nor  tries  a  floret 
twice. 

He  fears  no  bailiff's  wrath,  no  baron's  blame, 
nis  is  untax'd  and  undisputed  game : 
Kor  less  the  place  of  curious  plant  he  knows  ;  * 
Me  both  his  Flora  and  his  Fauna  shows : 
For  him  is  blooming  in  its  rich  array 
The  glorious  flower  which  bore  the  palm  away ; 
In  vain  a  rival  tried  his  utmost  art. 
His  was  the  prize,  and  joy  o'erflow'd  his  heart. 

**  This,  this !    is  beauty ;   cast,   I    pray,    your 
eyes 
**  On  this  my  glory  I  see  the  grace  !  the  size  ! 
^  Was  ever  stem  so  tall,  so  stout,  so  strong, 
**  Exact  in  breadth,  in  just  proportion  long ! 
'*  These  brilliant  hues  are  all  distinct  and  clean, 
"  Ko  kindred  tint,  no  blending  streaks  between : 
*'  This  in  no  shaded,  run-off,'  pin-eyed  *  thing ; 
*^  A  king  of  flowers,  a  flower  for  England's  king : 


l(v«r»cl.  A  nobleman  bespoke  of  a  merdunt  a  tnlip  root,  to 
be4eaverBd  In  tdx  months,  at  the  price  of  a  UiouMnd  florins. 
Dnriiif  tboe  dx  month*  the  price  of  that  species  of  tulip 
nnst  Sure  risen  or  fallen,  or  remained  as  It  was.  But  instead 
of  denanding  his  tulip  then,  he  paid  or  recf  ired  the  dilTer- 
roee  of  priee.  This  singular  species  of  gaming  oonld,  flx>m 
Hs  nature,  only  so  to  a  limited  extent ;  the  Tslue  of  tnlip 
roots  began  to  fkll.  The  sellers  were  then  anxious  to  delirer 
the  roots  In  oatnta,  but  the  buyers  woald  not  receive  them. 
The  consequence  was,  that  tulips  fell  very  speedily  to  their 
Intrinsic  value,  and  the  gambling  %i  as  at  an  end. 

S  DUfiBtvat  birds  lequlre  different  sorts  of  calls ;  but  they 
are  asally  composed  of  a  pipe  or  reed,  with  a  little  leathern 
foiee  erbsg,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  a  beUows,  which,  by  the 
■Mclea  |l««s  thereto,  yields  a  noise  like  that  of  the  species 
«rbMlobetaken.  '^ 


•  In  batanlaU  langoage 
'  lertheoK 


■  lAe  habitat;*  the  fkvoorite  soil  or 


'*  I  own  my  pride,  and  thank  the  favouring  star 
"  Which  shed  such  beauty  on  my  fair  Bizarre."  • 

Thus  may  the  poor  the  cheap  indulgence  seize, 
While  the  most  wealthy  pine  and  pray  for  ease ; 
Content  not  always  waits  upon  success. 
And  more  may  he  enjoy  who  profits  less. 

WdUer  and  WiHiam  took  (their  father  dead) 
Jointly  the  trade  to  which  they  both  were  bred ; 
When  fix'd,  they  married,  and  they  quickly  found 
With  due  success  their  honest  labours  crown'd  : 
Few  were  their  losses,  but  although  a  few, 
Walter  was  vex'd,  and  somewhat  peevish  grew : 
**  Tou  put  your  trust  in  every  pleading  fool," 
Said  he  to  William,  and  grew  strange  and  cool. 
**  Brother,  forbear,"  he  answered ;  *'  take  your  due, 
**  Nor  let  my  lack  of  caution  injure  you :  " 
Half  friends  they  parted, — better  so  to  close, 
Than  longer  wait  to  part  entirely  foes. 

Walter  had  knowledge,  prudence,  jealous  care ; 
Ho  let  no  idle  views  his  bosom  share ; 
He  never  thought  nor  felt  for  other  men — 
**  Let  one  mind  one,  and  all  are  minded  then." 
Friends  he  respected,  and  believed  them  just. 
But  they  were  men,  and  he  would  no  man  trust ; 
He  tried  and  watch'd  his  people  day  and  night,-^ 
The  good  it  harm'd  not ;  for  the  bad  't  was  right : 
He  could  their  humours  bear,  nay  disrespect, 
But  he  could  yield  no  pardon  to  neglect ; 
That  all  about  him  were  of  him  afraid, 
'*  Was  right,"  he  said—*'  so  should  we  be  obey'd." 

These  merchant-maxims,  much  good  fortune  too, 
And  ever  keeping  one  grand  point  in  view. 
To  vast  amount  his  once  small  portion  drew. 

William  was  kind  and  easy ;  he  complied 
With  all  requests,  or  grieved  when  he  denied ; 
To  please  his  wife  be  made  a  costly  trip. 
To  please  his  child  he  let  a  bargain  slip ; 
Prone  to  compassion,  mild  with  the  distress'd. 
He  bore  with  all  who  poverty  profess'd. 
And  some  would  he  assist,  nor  one  would  he  arrest. 
He  had  some  loss  at  sea,  bad  debts  at  land, 
His  clerk  absconded  with  some  bills  in  hand. 
And  plans  so  often  fail'd,  that  he  no  longer  plann'd. 
To  a  small  house  (his  brother's)  he  wi^drew. 
At  easy  rent — the  man  was  not  a  Jew ; 
And  there  his  losses  and  his  cares  he  bore, 
Nor  foimd  that  want  of  wealth  could  make  him 
poor. 

No,  he  in  fact  was  rich ;  nor  could  he  move. 
But  he  was  follow'd  by  the  looks  of  love ; 


'  This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  is  contrary  to  the  opinion 
of  Thomson,  and  I  believe  of  some  other  poets,  who.  In  de- 
scribing the  varying  hues  of  our  most  beautiful  flowers,  have 
considered  them  ss  lost  and  blended  with  each  other ;  whereas 
their  boiuty,  in  the  eye  of  a  florist  (and,  I  conceive,  in  that 
of  the  uninitiated  also),  depends  upon  the  distinctness  of 
their  colours ;  the  stronger  the  bounding  line,  and  the  lees 
thev  break  into  the  neighbouring  tint,  so  much  the  ridier 
and  more  valuable  is  the  flower  esteemed. 


s  An  auricula,  or  any  other  single  flower,  is  so  called  when 
the  stiosM  (the  part  which  arises  from  the  seed-vessel)  Is 
protruded  beyond  the  tube  of  the  flower,  and  becomes 
visible. 


*  This  word,  to  &r  as  it  relates  to  flowers,  means  those 
variraated  with  thiee  or  more  coloua  irregulariy  and  inde- 
termfnatelj. 


All  he  had  suffcr'd,  every  former  grie^ 
Made  those  around  more  studious  in  relief; 
He  saw  a  cheerfhl  smile  in  every  face, 
And  lost  all  thoughts  of  error  and  disgrace. 
Pleasant  it  was  to  see  them  in  their  walk 
Round  their  small  garden,  and  to  hear  them  talk ; 
Free  are  their  children,  but  their  love  refrains 
From  all  offence — none  murmurs,  none  complains ; 
Whether  a  book  amused  them,  speech  or  play. 
Their  looks  were  lively,  and  their  hearts  were  gay ; 
There  no  forced  efforts  for  delight  were  made, 
Joy  came  with  prudence,  and  without  parade ; 
Their  common  comforts  they  had  all  in  view. 
Light  were  their  troubles,  and  their  wishes  few : 
Thrift  made  them  easy  for  the  coming  day, 
Beligion  took  the  dread  of  death  away ; 
A  cheerful  spirit  still  ensured  content, 
And  love  smiled  round  them  wheresoe'er  they 
went. 
Walter,  meantime,  with  all  his  wealth's  increase, 
Gain'd  many  points,  but  could  not  purchase  peace ; 
When  he  withdrew  from  business  for  an  hour. 
Some  fled  his  preseube,  all  confessed  his  power ; 
He  sought  affection,  but  received  instead 
Fear  undisguised,  and  love-repelling  dread ; 
He  look'd  around    him — "  Harriet,    dost    thou 

love?" 
"  I  do  my  duty,"  said  the  timid  dove ; 
"  Good  Heav*n,  your  duty  1  prithee,  tell  me  now — 
"  To  love  and  honour — was  not  that  your  vow  ? 
'*  Come,  my  good  Harriet,  I  would  gladly  seek 
"  Your  inmost  thought — ^Why  can't  the  woman 

speak? 
"  Have  you  not  all  things?"—"  Sir,  do  I  com- 
plain?"— 
"  No,  that 's  my  part,  which  I  perform  in  vain ; 
"  I  want  a  simple  answer,  and  direct— > 
"  But  you  evade ;  yes !  't  is  as  I  suspect. 
**  Come  then,  my  children !     Watt !    upon  your 

knees 
"  Vow  that  you  love  me." — "  Yes,  sir,  if  you 

please." 
"  Again  I  By  Heav'n,  it  mads  me ;  I  require 
"  Love,  and  they  *11  do  whatever  I  desire : 
**  Thus  too  my  people  shun  me ;  I  would  spend 
*'  A  thousand  pounds  to  get  a  single  friend ; 
"  I  would  be  happy — ^I  have  means  to  pay 
"  For  love  and  friendship,  and  you  run  away : 
**  Ungratefril  creatures !  why,  you  seem  to  dread 
"  My  very  looks ;  I  know  you  wish  me  dead. 
"  Come  hither,  Nancy  I  you  must  hold  me  dear ; 
"  Hither,  I  say  ;  why  I  what  have  you  to  fear  ? 
**  You  see  I  'm  gentle — Come,  you  trifler.  come : 
"  My  God !  she  trembles ! — ^Idiot,  leave  the  room ! 
**  Madam !  your  children  hate  me ;  I  suppose 
**  They  know  their  cue ;  you  make  them  all  my 

foc^: 
**  I  've  not  a  friend  in  all  the  world — not  one : 
"  I  'd  be  a  bankrupt  sooner ;  nay,  *t  is  done ; 
*^  In  every  better  hope  of  life  I  fail, 
"  You  're  all  tormentors,  and  my  house  a  jail. 


>*  If  I  have  In  this  letter  pnUsed  the  good-homonr  of  a  man 
oonfMMdly  too  inattentive  to  budnen,  and  if;  In  the  one  on 
AMUiBMBtm,  I  have  written  aomewhat  aarcasticaUy  of  **  the 
brick-floored  parlour  which  the  batcher  leta,"  be  credit  given 
to  me,  that,  in  the  one  ean,  I  had  no  intention  to  apologiae 
for  idleneai,  nor  any  design  in  the  other  to  treat  wtth  oon- 


"  Out  of  my  sight !    I  'U  sit  and  make  my  wUl— 
"  What,  glad  to  go  ?  stay,  devils,  and  be  still ; 
*'  "T  is  to  your  Uncle's  cot  you  wish  to  run, 
*'  To  learn  to  live  at  ease  and  be  undone ; 
**  Him  you  can  love,  who  lost  his  whole  estate, 
**  And  I,  who  gain  you  fortunes,  have  your  hate ; 
"  'T  is  in  my  absence,  you  yourselves  enjoy : 
"  Tom  t  are  you  glad  to  lose  me  ?  tell  me,  boy : 
"  Yes  t  does  he  answer  ? — Yes !  upon  my  soul ; 
"  No  awe,  no  fear,  no  duty,  no  control  I 
"  Away  t  away !  ten  thousand  devils  seize 
"  All  I  possess,  and  plunder  where  they  please ! 
"  What 's  wealth  to  me  ? — ^yes,  yes  t  it  gives  me 

"  sway, 
"  And  you  shall  feel  it— Go !  begone,  I  say."'* 


LETTER    IX. 


Interpone  tiiis  interdom  gaudia  eurii 

Ut  poads  animo  <{aemvi*  suflerre  iabcvem. 

Catcli..  lib.  S. 

Nostra  fatiarat 

Laxatorc^ae  chelyi,  vires  instigat  alltqoe 
Tempestiva  quies,  major  poit  otia  virtus. 

8TATit;t,  Sjfh.  lib.  4, 

Jamqne  mare  et  tellat  nullum  diserimen  habebant ; 
Omnia  puntus  erant :  deerant  quoqae  littora  ponto. 

Ovid.  JfcftOMor^A.  lib.  1. 


AMUSEMENTS. 

Common  Amusementa  of  a  Bathing-place— Morning  Rides, 
Wallcs,  Sec— Company  resorting  to  the  Town— Diflerent 
Choice  of  Lodgings— Cheap  Indulgences— Sea-side  Walks 
—Wealthy  Invalid— Summer  evening  on  the  Sands— Sea 
Ptaductiona— **  Water  parted  ftom  the  Sea**— Winter  View* 
serene— In  what  cases  to  be  avoided— Sailing  upon  the 
River— A  small  Islet  of  Sand  off  the  Cosst-Vlsited  by 
Company— Covered  by  the  Flowing  of  the  Tide — ^Adv«tt> 
ture  in  that  place. 

Of  our  Amusements  ask  you  ? — ^We  amuse 
Ourselves   and  friends  with  seaside  walks  and 

views. 
Or  take  a  morning  ride,  a  novel,  or  the  newt ; 
Or,  seeking  nothing,  glide  about  the  street, 
And  so  engaged,  with  various  parties  meet ; 
Awhile  we  stop,  discourse  of  wind  and  tide. 
Bathing  and  books,  the  raffle,  and  the  ride  : 
Thus,  with  the  aid  which  shops  and  sailing  give, 
Life  passes  on ;  *t  is  labour,  but  we  live. 

When  evening  comes,  our  invalids  awake. 
Nerves  cease  to  tremble,  heads  forbear  to  ache ; 
Then  chearful  meals  the  sunken  spirits  raise, 
Cards  or  the  dance,  wine,  visiting,  or  plays. 

Soon  as  the  season  comes,  and  crowds  arrive, 
To  their  superior  rooms  the  wealthy  drive ; 


tempt  the  renorees  of  the  poor.  The  good-humour  ia  eoo- 
sidered  as  the  ecmaolation  of  disappointment ;  and  the  room 
is  ao  mentioned  because  the  loilger  is  vain.  Most  ot  mx 
readers  will  perceive  this :  but  I  shall  be  aorry  if  by  any  I 
am  supposed  to  make  pleu  for  the  vioai  of  men,  or  treat  tudr 
wants  and  infirmities  with  derision  or  with  disdain,. 
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Othen  look  xovnd  fbr  lodging  snog  and  small, 
8tioh  ia  their  taite — they  've  hatred  to  a  hall : 
Hence  one  hit  fav'rite  habitation  gets. 
The  briek-floor'd  parloor  which  the  batcher  lets ; 
Where,  through  his  single  light,  ho  may  regard 
The  Tfljrioas  business  of  a  common  yard, 
Bounded  by  backs  of  buildings  form'd  of  clay, 
By  stable,  sties,  and  coops,  et  csstera. 

The  noedy-vain,  themselves  awhile  to  shun, 
For  dissipation  to  these  dog-holes  run ; 
Where  each  (assuming  petty  pomp)  appears. 
And  ^te  forgets  the  shopboard  and  the  shears. 

For  them  are  cheap  amusements :  they  may  slip 
Beyond  the  town  and  take  a  private  dip ; 
When  they  may  urge  that,  to  be  safe  they  mean, 
They  've  heard  there 's  danger  in  a  light  machine ; 
They  too  can  gratis  more  the  quays  about, 
And  gather  kind  replies  to  every  doubt ; 
There  they  a  pacing,  lounging  tribe  may  view, 
The  stranger*s  guides,  who  *ve  little  else  to  do ; 
The  Borough's  placemen,  where  no  more  they  gain 
Than  keeps  them  idle,  civil,  poor,  and  vain. 
Then  may  the  poorest  with  the  wealthy  look 
On  ocean,  glorious  page  of  Nature's  book  I 
May  see  its  varying  views  in  every  hour, 
All  softnew  now,  then  rising  with  all  power. 
As  sleeping  to  invite,  or  threat'ning  to  devour : 
*T  is  this  which  gives  us  all  our  choicest  views ; 
Its  waters  heal  us,  and  its  shores  amuse.* 

See  I  those  fair  nymphs  upon  that  rising  strand, 
Ton  long  salt  lake  has  parted  from  the  land ; 
Well  pleased  to  press  that  path,  so  clean,  so  pure. 
To  seem  in  danger,  yet  to  feel  secure  ; 
Trifling  with  terror,  while  they  strive  to  shun 
The  curling  billows ;  laughing  as  they  run ; 
They  know  the  neck  that  joins  the  shore  and  sea, 
Ch*,  ah  I  how  changed  that  fearless  laugh  would  be. 

Observe  how  vuious  Parties  take  their  way, 
"Bj  seaside  walks,  or  make  the  sand-hills  gay ; 
There  group'd  are  laughing  maids  and  sighing 

swains. 
And  some  apart  who  feel  unpitied  pains ; 
Pains  from  diseases,  pains  which  those  irho  feel, 
To  the  physician,  not  the  fair,  reveal : 
For  nymphs  (propitious  to  the  lover's  sigh) 
Leave  these  poor  patients  to  complain  and  die. 

Lo  I  where  on  that  huge  anchor  sadly  leans 
That  sick  tall  figure,  lost  in  other  scenes ; 


I  [OHgiBAl  ttdttion  .— 

TU  tbb  which  givM  as  all  oar  choicMt  views ; 
And  doU  the  mind  they  never  can  amuse.] 

'  8o«M  of  the  smaller  species  of  the  Medasa  (sea-nettle) 
are  exqoisitelv  beautifal :  their  form  is  nearly  oval,  varied 
with  MffHed  lonfitadinai  lines;  thev  are  extremely  tender, 
and  by  no  means  which  I  am  acanainted  with  can  be  pre- 
MTTsd,  for  they  soon  disaolvo  in  eitner  spirit  of  wine  or  water, 
and  loae  •v«ry  vestife  of  their  shape,  and  indeed  of  tlieir 
sntMUnce  :  the  larfcr  species  are  found  in  misshapen  masses 
of  many  poonds  weight ;  these,  when  handled,  have  the  effect 
of  the  nettle,  and  the  stinging  is  often  accompanied  or  sue- 
ec«ded  by  the  more  nnpleasant  feeling,  perhaps  in  a  slight 
degree  leannbUng  that  caused  by  the  tuqpedo. 


s  Various  tribes  and  species  of  marine  vermes  are  here 
wgant ;  that  which  so  nearly  resembles  a  vegetable  in  its 
fisem,  and  prrhaps,  in  some  degree,  manner  of  growth,  b  tlie 
eaenlUse,  oalled  by  natnralisti  Sertularia,  of  which  there  are 
many  spelts  la  auaost  every  part  of  the  eoast.  The  animal 
pretiuAw  its  many  daws  (apparently  in  search  of  prey)fhnn 


He  late  from  India's  clime  impatient  sail'd. 
There,  as  his  forttme  grew,  his  spirits  fail'd ; 
For  each  delight,  in  search  of  wealth  he  went. 
For  ease  alone,  the  wealth  acquired  is  spent-^ 
And  spent  in  vain ;  enrich'd,  aggrieved,  he  sees 
The  envied  poor  possess'd  of  joy  and  ease : 
And  now  he  flies  from  place  to  place,  to  gain 
Strength  for  eigoyment,  and  still  flies  in  vain : 
Mark !  with  what  sadness,  of  that  pleasant  crew, 
Boist'rous  in  mirth,  he  takes  a  transient  view ; 
And  fixing  then  his  eye  upon  the  sea, 
Thinks  what  has  been  and  what  must  shortly  be : 
Is  it  not  strange  that  man  should  health  destroy* 
For  joys  that  come  when  he  is  dead  to  joy  ? 

Now  is  it  pleasant  in  the  Summer-eve, 
When  a  broad  shore  retiring  waters  leave. 
Awhile  to  wait  upon  the  firm  fair  sand, 
When  all  is  calm  at  sea,  all  still  at  land ; 
And  there  the  ocean's  produce  to  explore, 
As  floating  by,  or  rolling  on  the  shore  : 
Those  living  jellies'  which  the  flesh  inflame, 
Fierce  as  a  nettle,  and  from  that  its  name ; 
Some  in  huge  masses,  some  that  you  may  bring 
In  the  small  compass  of  a  lady's  ring ; 
Figured  by  hand  divine — there 's  not  a  gem 
Wrought  by  man's  art  to  be  compared  to  them ; 
Soft,  brilliant,  tender,  through  the  wave  tKey  glow* 
And  make  the  moonbeam  brighter  where  they  flow. 
Involved  in  sea-wrack,  here  you  find  a  race. 
Which  science  doubting,  knows  not  where  to  place ; 
On  shell  or  stone  is  dropp'd  the  embryo-seed,* 
And  quickly  vegetates  a  vital  breed.^ 

While  thus  with  pleasing  wonder  you  inspect 
Treasures  the  vulgar  in  their  scorn  reject, 
^e  as  they  float  idong  th'  entangled  weeds 
Slowly  approach,  upborne  on  bladdery  beads ; 
Wait  till  they  land,  and  you  shall  then  behold 
The  fiery  sparks  those  tangled  fronds  infold. 
Myriads  of  living  points  ;*  th'  tmaided  eye 
Can  but  the  fire  and  not  the  form  descry. 
And  now  your  view  upon  the  ocean  turn. 
And  there  the  splendour  of  the  waves  discern ; 
Cast  but  a  stone,  or  strike  them  with  au  oar. 
And  you  shall  fiames  within  the  deep  explore ; 
Or  scoop  the  stream  phosphoric  as  you  stand, 
And  the  cold  flames  shall  flash  along  yotir  hand ; 
When,  lost  in  wonder,  you  shall  walk  and  gase 
On  weeds  that  sparkle,  and  on  waves  that  blase.* 


certain  pelludd  vesidea,  which  proceed  from  a  homy,  tena* 
dona,  bnmchy  stem. 

*  [The  topics  which  thb  evening  view  on  the  sea-shore 
embraces  have  never,  as  fkr  as  we  rMolleet,  been  so  distinctly 
treated  of  in  poetry ;  they  are  liere  recorded,  too.  in  very 
appropriate  number*.  The  versification,  of  the  Utter  part  of 
the  passaee  particularly,  is  brilliant  and  iteillie^  and  has  some- 
thing of  uie  pleasing  restleasness  of  the  ocean  itself. — Gir- 
roBo.] 

s  These  are  said  to  be  a  minute  kind  of  animal  of  the  same 
dass  ;  when  it  does  not  shine,  it  is  invisible  to  the  naked  eye. 

•  For  the  cauae  or  causes  of  this  phenomenon,  which  Is 
sometimes,  though  rarely,  observed  on  our  coasts,  1  must  refer 
the  reader  to  the  writers  on  philosoidiy  and  natural  history. 
[There  are  few  phenomena  In  nature  much  more  striking 
than  the  luminous  appearance  exhibited  by  the  water  of  the 
ocean,  particularly  in  tempestuous  westher ;  terrific,  in  par- 
tieular,  to  landsmen  in  these  cases,  as  It  is  lesplendent  and 
beaatiAil  in  the  calms  of  summer.    It  has  accordingly  not 
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The  ocean  too  hai  Winter  views  serene, 
When  all  you  see  through  densest  fog  is  seen ;     «* 
When  you  can  hear  the  fishers  near  at  hand 
Distinctly  spealc,  yet  see  not  where  they  stand  ; 
Or  sometimes  them  and  not  their  boat  discern, 
Or  half-conceal'd  some  figure  at  the  stem ; 
The  view 's  all  bounded,  and  from  side  to  side 
Your  utmost  prospect  but  a  few  ells  wide ; 
Boys  who,  on  shore,  to  sea  the  pebble  cait. 
Will  hear  it  strike  against  the  viewless  mast ; 
While  the  stem  boatman  growls  his  fierce  disdain. 
At  whom  he  knows  not,  whom  he  threats  in  vain. 

'T  is  pleasant  then  to  view  the  nets  float  past, 
Net  after  not  till  you  have  seen  the  last : 
And  as  you  wait  till  all  beyond  you  slip, 
A  boat  comes  gliding  from  an  anchored  ship, 
Breaking  the  silence  with  the  dipping  oar, 
And  their  own  tones,  as  labouring  for  the  shore ; 
Those  measured  tones  which  with  the  scene  agree, 
And  give  a  sadness  to  serenity. 

All  scenes  like  these  the  tender  Maid  should  shun. 
Nor  to  a  misty  beach  in  autumn  run ; 
Much  should  she  guard  against  the  evening  cold, 
And  her  slight  shape  with  fleecy  warmth  infold ; 
This  she  admits,  but  not  with  so  much  ease    . 
Gives    up  the   night-walk  when    th'  attendants 

please: 
Her  have  I  seen,  pale,  vapour'd  through  the  day. 
With  crowded  parties  at  the  midnight  play ; 
Faint  in  the  mom,  no  powers  could  she  exert ; 
At  night  with  Pam  delighted  and  alert ; 
In  a  small  shop  she  *s  raffled  with  a  crowd, 
Breath'd  the  thick  air,  and  cough'd  and  laugh*d 

aloud; 
She  who  will  tremble  if  her  eye  explore 
**  The  smallest  monstrous  mouse  that  creeps  on 

floor ; " 
Whom  the  kind  doctor  charged,  with  shaking  head, 
At  early  hour  to  quit  the  beaux  for  bed ; 
She  has,  contemning  fear,  gone  down  the  dance, 
Till  she  perceived  the  rosy  mom  advance ; 
Then  has  she  wonder'd,  fainting  o'er  her  tea, 
Her  drops  and  julep  should  so  useless  be : 
Ah !  sure  her  joys  must  ravish  every  sense, 
Who  buys  a  portion  at  such  vast  expense. 

Among  those  joys,  't  is  one  at  eve  to  sail 
On  the  broad  River  with  a  favourite  gale ; 
When  no  rough  waves  upon  the  bosom  ride, 
But  the  keel  cuts,  nor  rises  on  the  tide ; 
Safe  from  the  stream  the  nearer  gunwale  stands, 
Where  playfUl  children  trail  their  idle  hands : 
Or  strive  to  catch  long  grassy  leaves  that  float 
On  either  side  of  the  impeded  boat ; 


only  been  mn  object  of  moch  remark  amonjf  eommon  obter- 
vers,  bat  haa  excited  the  attention  of  n«tar«lisU  at  all  times, 
M>  as  to  have  led  to  much  discossion.  From  the  time  of  PUny 
downwards,  Sequent  inquiries  have  been  made  respecting 
the  caaae,and  accordingly  many  dilTerent  theoriea  have  been 
profTeied.  It  was  long  taken  for  granted  that  this  property 
belonged  to  the  water  Itself,  not  to  any  bodies  oonulned  In 
it.  Mayer,  and  otliers  who  followed  him,  considered  that 
thi«  phenomenon  depended  on  the  same  cause  as  the  light 
emitted  by  the  diamond  and  other  substances  after  exposure 
to  the  snn^s  rays.  Othen  were  eontent  with  calling  the  light 
phosphoric,  and  with  sapposing  that  sea-water  was  endowed 
with  the  property  of  phosphorescence.  Another  party  at- 
tributed the  light  to  the  putrefaction  of  sea-water,  although 
it  wae  noc  explained  what  the  connection  waa  between  putre- 
friction  and  pbospboresotaee.   The  experiments  of  Dr.  Hnlme 


What  time  the  moon  ari^ng  shows  the  mud^ 

A  shining  border  to  the  silver  flood : 

When,  by  her  dubious  light,  the  meanest  vie  its. 

Chalk,  stones,  and  stakes,  obtain  the  lichest  auea ; 

And  when  the  cattle,  as  they  gazing  stand, 

Seem  nobler  objects  than  when  view*d  from  land : 

Then  anchored  vessels  in  the  way  appear. 

And  sea-boys  greet  them  as  they  pass — '*  What 

cheer  ?  " 
The  sleeping  shell-ducks  at  the  sound  arise. 
And  utter  loud  their  unharmonious  cries ; 
Fluttering  they  move  their  weedy  beds  among. 
Or  instant  diving,  hide  their  plumeless  young. 

Along  the  Wall,  returning  from  the  town. 
The  weary  rustic  homeward  wanders  down : 
Who  stops  and  gazes  at  such  joyous  crew. 
And  feels  his  envy  rising  at  the  view ; 
He  the  light  speech  and  laugh  indignant  hears. 
And  feels  more  press*d  by  want,  more  vex*d  by 
fears. 

Ah  I  go  in  peace,  good  fellow,  to  thine  home. 
Nor  fancy  these  escape  the  general  doom : 
Gay  as  they  seem,  be  sure  with  them  are  hearts 
With  sorrow  tried ;  there  *s  sadness  in  their  parts : 
If  thou  couldst  see  them  when  they  think  alone, 
Mirth,  music,  friends,  and  these  amusements  gone ; 
Couldst  thou  discover  every  secret  ill 
That  pains  their  spirit,  or  resists  their  will ; 
Couldst  thou  behold  forsaken  Love's  distress, 
Or  Envy's  pang  at  glory  and  success, 
Or  Beauty,  conscious  of  the  spoils  of  Time, 
Or  Guilt  alarm'd  when  Memory  shows  the  crime ; 
All  that  gives  sorrow,  terror,  grief,  and  gloom ; 
Content  would    cheer  thee    tradging  to    thine 
home.^ 

There  are,  't  is  true,  who  lay  their  cares  aside, 
And  bid  some  hours  in  calm  enjoyment  glide ; 
Perchance  some  fair  one  to  the  sober  night 
Adds  (by  the  sweetness  of  her  song)  delight ; 
And  as  the  music  on  the  water  floats. 
Some  bolder  shore  returns  the  soften*d  notes ; 
Then,  youth,  beware,  for  all  aroimd  conspire 
To  bai^h  caution  and  to  wake  desire ; 
The  day's  amusement,  feasting,  beauty,  wine. 
These  accents  sweet  and  this  soft  hour  oombine. 
When  most  unguarded,  then  to  win  that  heart  of 

thine : 
But  see,  they  land !  the  fond  enchantment  flies. 
And  in  its  place  life's  common  views  arise. 

Sometimes  a  Party,  row'd  from  town  will  land 
On  a  small  islet  form'd  of  shelly  sand. 
Left  by  the  water  when  the  tides  are  low. 
But  which  the  floods  in  their  return  o'erflow : 


made  a  nearer  approximation  to  the  true  cause,  by  showing 
that  the  luminous  secretion  or  matter  attached  to  the  muc«s 
of  certain  fishes  was  diflfusible  In  water.  Later  or  more  accu- 
rate naturalists,  and  seamen  also,  have,  however,  obaerved 
that  some  marine  worms  and  insects  were  luminous ;  and 
thus  it  was  admitted  that  some,  at  least,  of  the  luminous  ap* 
pearanoes  of  the  sea  might  be  produced  by  tlMse ;  but  to  Dr. 
MacCullodi  we  are  Indebted  for  having  tint  brought  the  whole 
of  this  question  Into  one  clear  point  of  view,  in  his  work  «■ 
the  Western  Islands  of  Scotlana,and  for  so  great  an  extension 
of  the  luminous  property  to  the  marine  species,  as  te  bare 
ereaed  this  into  a  general  law.->BBcwaTKa,j 

f  This  is  not  offered  as  a  reasonable  source  of  eontentmcnt. 
but  as  one  motive  fbr  resignation.  There  woald  not  be  ae 
much  envy  if  tliere  were  more  discernment. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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There  will  they  anchor,  pleased  awhile  to  view 
The  watery  waste,  a  prospect  wild  and  new ; 
The  now  receding  billows  give  them  space, 
On  either  side  the  growing  shores  to  pace ;    . 
And  then  returning,  they  contract  the  scene, 
TiU  small  and  smaller  grows  the  walk  between ; 
As  sea  to  sea  approaches,  shore  to  shores. 
Till  the  next  ebb  the  sandy  isle  restores. 

Then  what  alarm !  what  danger  and  dismay, 
If  all  their  trust,  their  boat  should  drift  away  ; 
And  once  it  happen'd — Gay  the  friends  advanced, 
They  walk'd,  they  ran,  they  play'd,  they  sang, 

they  danced ; 
The  nms  were  boiling,  and  the  cups  went  round. 
And  not  a  grave  or  thoughtful  face  was  found  ; 
On  the  bright  sand  they  trod  with  nimble  feet, 
Dry  shelly  sand  that  made  the  summer-seat ; 
The  wondering  mews  flew  fluttering  o*er  the  head, 
And  waves  ran  softly  up  their  shining  bed. 

Some  form'd  a  party  from  the  rest  to  stray, 
Pleased  to  collect  the  trifles  in  their  way  i 
These  to  behold  they  call  their  friends  around, 
No  friends  can  hear,  or  hear  another  sound ; 
Alarm'd,  Uiey  hasten,  yet  perceive  not  why, 
Bat  eatoh  the  fear  that  quickens  as  they  fly. 

For  lo  !  a  lady  sage,  who  paced  the  sand 
With  her  fair  children,  one  in  either  hand. 
Intent  on  home,  had  tum*d,  and  saw  the  boat 
Slipped  from  her  moorings,  and  now  far  afloat ; 
She  gazed,  she  trembled,  and  though  faint  her  call, 
It  teem'd,  like  thunder,  to  confound  them  all. 
Their  sailor-guides,  the  boatman  and  his  mate, 
Had  drank,  and  slept  regardless  of  their  state : 
*'  Awake !"  they  cried  aloud ;  *^  Alarm  the  shore ! 
^  Shont  all,  or  never  shall  we  reach  it  more  !  " 
Alas  I  no  shout  the  distant  land  can  reach. 
Nor  eye  behold  them  from  the  foggy  beach : 
Again  they  join  in  one  loud  powerful  cry, 
Then  cease,  and  eager  listen  for  reply ; 
None  came — the  rising  wind  blew  sadly  by : 
They  shont  once  more,  and  then  they  turn  aside, 
To  see  bow  quickly  flow'd  the  coming  tide ; 
Between  each  cry  they  find  the  waters  steal 
On  their  strange  prison,  and  new  horrors  feel ; 
Foot  alter  foot  on  the  contracted  ground 
The  billows  fall,  and  dreadful  is  the  sound  ; 
Less  and  yet  less  the  sinking  isle  became. 
And  there  was  wailing,  weeping,  wrath,  and  blame. 
Had  one  been  there,  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
Who  could  observe,  as  he  prepared  to  die, 
He  might  have  seen  of  hearts  the  varying  kind. 
And  traced  the  movement  of  each  different  mind : 
Be  might  have  seen,  that  not  the  gentle  maid 
Was  more  than  stem  and  haughty  man  afraid ; 
Sneli,  calmly  grieving,  will  their  fears  suppress, 
I    And  lUent  prayers  to  Mercy's  throne  address ; 
I     While  fiercer  minds,  impatient,  angry,  loud, 
I '    Force  their  vain  grief  on  the  reluctant  crowd : 
I     Tbe  party's  patron,  sorely  sighing,  cried, 

♦*  Why  woold  you  urge  me  ?  I  at  first  denied." 
Fiercely  they  answer'd,  **  Why  will  you  complain, 
**  Who  saw  no  danger,  or  was  wam'd  in  vain  ?*' 

J        *  ^•  Lac  *s  ftlk,  my  MemU,  Imt  talk  befora  we  dine, 

I  KeC  wbrn  a  gilt  buflet's  reflected  pride 

I I  TVinw  «oo  firom  aoondphiloeophy  wide; 

,  fiat  wkm  from  pUte  to  pUte  your  eyebelb  nil, 

\  And  the  Inln  dances  to  the  mantling  bowl.** 


A  few  essay'd  the  troubled  soul  to  calm. 
But  dread  prevailed,  and  anguish  and  alarm 

Now  rose  the  water  through  the  lessening  sand. 
And  they  seem'd  sinking  while  they  yet  could  stand. 
The  sun  went  down,  they  look'd  from  side  to  side. 
Nor  aught  except  the  gathering  sea  descried ; 
Dork  and  more  dork,  more  wet,  more  cold  it  grew, 
And  the  most  lively  bade  to  hope  adieu ; 
Children  by  love  then  lifted  from  the  seas, 
Felt  not  the  waters  at  the  parents'  knees. 
But  wept  aloud ;  the  wind  increased  the  sound, 
And  the  cold  billows  as  they  broke  around. 

"  Once    more,  yet  once  again,  with   all   our 
strength, 
**  Cry  to  the  land — we  may  be  heard  at  length." 
Vain  hope  if  yet  unseen !  but  hark !  an  oar. 
That  sound  of  bliss  I  comes  dashing  to  their  shore ; 
Still,  stiU  the  water  rises ;  "•  Haste  I "  they  cry, 
**  Oh  1  hurry,  seamen ;  in  delay  we  die  : " 
(Seamen  were  these,  who  in  their  ship  perceived 
The  drifted  boat,  and  thus  her  crew  relieved.) 
And  now  the  keel  just  outs  the  covered  sand. 
Now  to  the  gunwale  stretches  every  hand  : 
With  trembling  pleasure  all  confused  embark. 
And  kiss  the  tackling  of  their  welcome  ark ; 
While  the  most  giddy,  as  they  reach  the  shore. 
Think  of  their  danger,  and  their  God  adore. 


LETTER   X. 


Non  Iter  lancet  mei 


i  nitente% 


nemasoue  r 
Cnm  gtupet  inaanis  adea  ftilKoribna,  et  cum 
AecUnis  fklais  animus  meliora  recnsat ; 
Veram  hk  impransi  mecum  diaqntrite. 

IIoK.  Sot.  ii.  lib.  S.I 

O  prodiga  rerum 
Luxuries,  nunquam  parro  contenta  pazatu, 
£t  auflDsitomm  terra  pelagoane  dbonim 
Amtritiosa  fltmes,  et  iautm  gloria  menssB. 

LvcAN.  lib.  4.' 


CLUBS  AND  SOCIAL  MEETINGS. 

Desire  of  Country  Gentlemen  for  Town  AModationa— Book- 
cloha— Too  much  of  literary  Character  expected  from  them 
—Literary  Conversation  prerented ;  by  Feasting,  by  Cards 
—Good,  notwithstanding,  results— Card-club  with  Eai^er- 
ness  resorted  to— Players— Umpires  at  the  Whist  Table- 
Petulances  of  Temper  there  discovered  —  F^ee-and>Easy 
Club ;  not  perfectly  easy  or  free— FVeedom,  how  interrupted 
—The  superior  Member — Termination  of  the  Evening — 
Drinking  and  Smoking  Clubs— The  Midnight  Conversation 
of  the  delaying  Members— Sodety  of  the  poorerlnhabltants ; 
its  Use ;  gives  Pride  and  Consequence  to  the  humble  Cha- 
racter-Pleasant Habitations  of  the  frugal  Poor— Sailor  re- 
turning to  his  Family — Freemasons'  Club— The  Mystery — 
What  its  Origin— Its  professed  Advantages— Orlgga  and 
Gregorians  —  A  Kind  of  Masons  —  Reflections  on  tksM 
varioos  Societies. 

Too  say  you  envy  in  yonr  calm  retreat 
Oar  social  Meetings; — *t  is  with  joy  we  meet 


t  [•<  Behold  I  ye  sons  of  luxury,  behold  I 
Who  scatter  in  excess  your  lavish  gold ; 
You  who  the  wealth  or  frugal  ages  waste 
T*  indulge  a  wanton  superdllous  taste ; 
For  whom  all  esrth,  all  ocean  are  explored. 
To  spread  the  various  prood  voluptoous  boaid.'*— Rows.] 

P 
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In  these  our  parties  you  are  pleased  to  find 
Good  sense  and  wit,  with  intercourse  of  mind ; 
Composed  of  men  who  read,  reflect,  and  write, 
Who,  when  they  meet,  must    yield  and  share 

detight. 
To  you  our  Book-club  has  peculiar  charm. 
For  which  you  sicken  in  your  quiet  farm ; 
Here  you  suppose  us  at  our  leisure  placed, 
Enjoying  freedom,  and  displaying  taste  : 
With  wisdom  cheerful,  temperately  gay. 
Pleased  to  ei^oy,  and  willing  to  display. 

If  thus  your  envy  gives  your  ease  its  gloom, 
Give  wings  to  fancy,  and  among  us  come. 
We  're  now  assembled ;  you  may  soon  attend — 
I  '11  introduce  you — "  Gentlemen,  my  friend." 

"  Now  are  you  happy  ?  you  have  pass'd  a  night 
"  In  gay  discourse,  and  rational  delight.*' 

*'  Alas !  not  so:  for  how  can  mortals  think, 
"  Or  thoughts  exchange,  if  thus  they  eat  and 

drink? 
**  No !  I  confess  when  we  had  fairly  dined, 
"  That  was  no  time  for  intercourse  of  mind ; 
*'  There  was  each  dish  prepared  with  skill  t'  invite, 
*'  And  to  detain  the  struggling  appetite ; 
"  On  such  occasions  minds  with  one  consent 
"  Are  to  the  comforts  of  the  body  lent ; 
"  There  was  no  pause — ^the  wine  went  quickly 

round, 
"  Till  struggling  Fancy  was  by  Bacchus  bound ; 
"  Wine  is  to  wit  as  water  thrown  on  fire, 
"  By  duly  sprinkling  both  are  raised  the  higher ; 
*'  Thus  largely  dealt,  the  vivid  blase  they  choke, 
^*  And  all  the  genial  flame  goes  off  in  smoke." 

"  But  when  no  more  your  boards  these   loads 
contain, 
'*  When  wine  no  more  o'erwhelms  the  labouring 

brain, 
'*  But  serves,  a  gentle  stimulus ;  we  know 
**  How  wit  must  sparkle,  and  how  fancy  flow." 

It  might  be  so,  but  no  such  club^lays  come ; 
We  always  find  these  dampers  in  the  room : 
If  to  converse  were  all  that  brought  us  here, 
A  few  odd  members  would  in  turn  appear ; 
Who  dwelling  nigh,  would  saunter  in  and  out, 
O'erlook  the  list,  and  toss  the  books  about ; 
Or  yawning  read  them,  walking  up  and  down, 
Just  as  the  loungers  in  the  shops  in  town  ; 
Till  fancying  nothing  would  their  minds  arouse, 
They  'd  push  them  by,  and  go  in  search  of  news. 

But  our  attractions  are  a  stronger  sort. 
The  earliest  dainties  and  the  oldest  port ; 
All  enter  then  with  glee  in  every  look, 
And  not  a  member  thinks  about  a  book. 

Still,  let  me  own,  there  are  some  vacant  hours, 
When  minds  might  work,  and  men  exert  their 

powers: 
Ere  wine  to  folly  spurs  the  giddy  guest. 
But  gives  to  wit  its  vigour  and  its  sest ; 
Then  might  we  reason,  might  in  turn  display 
Onr  several  talents,  and  be  wisely  gay ; 
We  might — ^but  who  a  tame  discourse  regards. 
When  Whist  is  named,  and  we  behold  the  Cards  ? 

We  from  that  time  are  neither  grave  nor  gay ; 
Onr  thought,  our  care,  our  business  is  to  play : 
Fix'd  on  these  spots  and  figures,  each  attends 
Much  to  his  partners,  nothing  to  his  friends. 

Our  public  cares,  the  long,  the  warm  debate. 
That  kept  our  patriots  from  their  beds  so  late ; 


War,  peace,  invasion,  all  we  hcpe  or  dread. 
Vanish  like  dreams  when  men  forsako  their  bed ; 
And  groaning  nations  and  contending  kings 
Are  all  forgotten  for  these  painted  things : 
Paper  and  paste,  vile  figures  and  poor  spots, 
Level  all  minds,  philosophers  and  sots ; 
And  give  an  equal  spirit,  pause,  and  force, 
Join'd  with  peculiar  diction,  to  discourse : 
"  Who  deals  ? — ^you  led— we  *re  throe  by  cards — 

had  you 
"  Honour  in  hand  ?" — "  Upon  my  honour,  two." 
Hour  after  hour,  men  thus  contending  sit. 
Grave  without  sense,  and  pointed  without  wit. 

Thus  it  appears  these  envied  Clubs  poaseas 
No  certain  means  of  social  happiness ; 
Yet  there 's  a  good  that  flows  from  scenes  like 

these — 
Man  meets  with  man  at  leisure  and  at  ease ; 
We  to  our  neighbours  and  our  equals  oomo. 
And  rub  off  pride  that  man  contracts  at  home ; 
For  there,  admitted  master,  he  is  prone 
To  claim  attention  and  to  talk  alone : 
But  here  he  meets  with  neither  son  nor  spouse ; 
No  humble  cousin  to  his  bidding  bows ; 
To  his  raised  voice  his  neighbours*  voices  rise, 
To  his  high  look  as  lofty  look  replies ; 
When  much  he  speaks,  he  finds  that  ears  are  dosed. 
And  certain  signs  inform  him  when  he 's  prosed ; 
Here  all  the  value  of  a  listener  know. 
And  claim,  in  turn,  the  favour  they  bestow. 

No  pleasure  gives  the  speech,  when  all  would 
speak. 
And  all  in  vain  a  civil  hearer  seek. 
To  chance  alone  we  owe  the  free  discourse. 
In  vain  you  purpose  what  you  cannot  force ; 
'T  is  when  the  favourite  themes  unbidden  spring, 
That  fancy  soars  with  such  unwearied  wing ; 
Then  may  you  call  in  aid  the  moderate  glaas, 
But  let  it  slowly  and  unprompted  pass ; 
So  shall  there  all  things  for  the  end  unite. 
And  give  that  hour  of  rational  delight. 

Men  to  their  Clubs  repair,  themselves  to  please. 
To  care  for  nothing,  and  to  take  their  ease ; 
In  fact,  for  play,  for  wine,  for  news  they  oome ; 
Discourse  is  shared  with  friends  or  found  at  home. 

But  Cards  with  Books  are  incidental  things ; 
We  've  nights  devoted  to  these  queens  and  kings : 
Then  if  we  choose  the  social  game,  we  may ; 
Now  't  is  a  duty,  and  we  're  bound  to  play ; 
Nor  ever  meeting  of  the  social  kind 
Was  more  engaging,  yet  had  less  of  mind. 

Our  eager  parties,  when  the  lunar  light 
Throws  its  fUll  radiance  on  the  festive  night. 
Of  either  sex,  with  punctual  hurry  oome. 
And  fill,  with  one  accord,  an  ample  room ; 
Pleased,  the  fr^h  packs  on  cloth  of  green  they 

And  seizing,  handle  with  preluding  glee ; 
They  draw,  they  sit,  they  shuffle,  cut  and  deal; 
Like  friends  assembled,  but  like  foes  to  feel : 
But  yet  not  all,— a  happier  few  have  jo3r8 
Of  mere  amusement,  and  their  cards  are  toys ; 
No  skill  nor  art,  nor  fretful  hopes  have  they. 
But  while  their  friends  are  gaming,  laugh  and  play. 

Others  there  are,  the  veterans  of  the  game. 
Who  owe  their  pleasure  to  their  envied  fiune ; 
Through  many  a  year,  with  hard-contested  strife. 
Have  they  attain'd  this  glor^-  of  their  life : 
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Bach  is  that  ancient  burgess,  whom  in  vain 
Would  gout  and  fever  on  his  couch  detain ; 
And  that  large  lady,  who  resolves  to  come. 
Though  a  first  fit  has  wam*d  her  of  her  doom ! 
These  are  as  oracles :  in  every  cause 
They  settle  doubts,  and  their  decrees  arc  laws ; 
But  all  are  troubled,  when,  with  dubious  look, 
Diana  questions  what  Apollo  spoke. 

Here  avarice  first,  the  keen  desire  of  gain, 
Bttles  in  each  heart,  and  works  in  every  brain ; 
Alike  the  veteran-dames  and  virgins  feel. 
Nor  care  what  greybeards  or  what  striplings  deal ; 
Sex,  age,  and  station,  vanish  from  their  view, 
And  gold,  their  sovVeign  good,  the  mingled  crowd 
pursue. 

Hence  they  are  jealous,  and  as  rivals,  keep 
A  watchful  eye  on  the  beloved  heap ; 
Meantime  discretion  bids  the  tongue  be  still. 
And  mild  good-humour  strives  with  strong  ill-will 
Till  prudence  fails ;  when,  all  impatient  gtt>wn. 
They  make  their  grief,  by  their  suspicions,  known. 

^  Sir,  I  protest,  were  Job  himself  at  play, 
"  He  'd  rave  to  see  you  throw  your  cards  away ; 
**  Not  that  I  care  a  button — ^not  a  pin 
*^  For  what  I  lose ;  but  we  had  canis  to  win : 
**  A  saint  in  heaven  would  grieve  to  see  such  hand 
♦*  Cut  up  by  one  who  will  not  understand." 

**  Complain  of  me  I  and  so  you  might  indeed 
**  If  I  had  ventured  on  that  foolish  lead, 
**  That  fktal  heart — ^but  I  forgot  your  play — 
"  Some  folk  have  ever  thrown  their  hearts  away." 

**  Yes,  and  their  diamonds ;  I  have  heard  of  one 
^  Who  made  a  beggar  of  an  only  son." 

*'  Better  a  beggar,  than  to  see  him  tied 
**  To  art  and  spite,  to  insolence  and  pride.'* 

**  Sir,  were  I  you,  I  *d  strive  to  be  polite, 
^  Against  my  nature,  for  a  single  night.** 

**  So  did  yon  strive,  and,  msdam  I  with  success ; 
••  I  knew  no  being  we  could  censure  less  I"  ' 

Is  this  too  much  ?  alas  t  my  peaceful  Muse 
Cannot  with  half  their  virulence  abuse.* 
And  hark  I  at  other  tables  discord  reigns. 
With  feign'd  contempt  for  losses  and  for  gains ; 
Passions  awhile  are  bridled ;  then  they  rage. 
In  waspish  youth,  and  in  resentftil  age ;  * 
With  scraps  of  insult — ^*^  Sir,  when  next  you  play, 
"  Reflect  whose  money 't  is  you  throw  away. 
**  No  one  cm  earth  can  less  such  things  regard, 
**  But  when  one's  partner  doesn't  know  a  card — 
**  I  soom  suspicion,  ma'am,  but  while  you  stand 
"  Behind  that  lady,  pray  keep  down  your  hand.'* 


>  [OrifiBsl  edition  :— 

**  AcBiiMt  this  natare  tbey  mif^ht  show  tbeu  skill 
With  taull  ■oeceM,  wlio  're  maids  againtt  their  will."] 

*  [**  The  common  homoor  of  all  gameaten  la,  whilit  they 
win.  to  lie  always  Jovial,  merry,  good*natared,  and  ftee ;  but, 
cm  the  eootrary,  if  tbey  lose  even  Ike  amallest  trifle,  a  single 
hit  at  badcgammon.  or  a  dealing  at  cards  for  twopence  a 
game,  they  are  ao  choleric  and  testy.  Hut  they  fjreqnently 
Mcak  Iota  violent  paaiona,  otter  the  moat  implooa  oaths  and 
hopjd  imprecations,  and  become  ao  mad  that  no  man  dare  speak 
to  them,  fiat,  alas  I  they  have  in  general,  especially  if  their 
aiakca  be  large  sjid  eueasive,  more  occasion  to  rerret  their 
wiantag  Chan  loring :  for,  as  Seneca  traly  observes,  their  gains 
•rvnot 'manera  fortnna;.  sed  insidisi ;'  not  fortnne's  gift^  bat 
nkWbftnoe'a  baits  to  lead  them  on  to  their  common  cata. 
and  rain." — ^Bvstok.] 


li 


^  k  is  probable,  that  really  polite  people,  with  cultivated 


''  Good  heav'n,  revoke !  remember,  if  the  set 
*'  Be  lost,  in  honour  you  should  pay  the  debt." 

"  There,  there 's  your  money ;  but,  while  I  have 
life, 
**  I  'U  never  more  sit  down  with  man  and  wife ; 
**  They  snap  and  snarl  indeed,  but  in  the  heat 
**  Of  all  their  spleen,  their  understandings  meet , 
'*  They  are  Freemasons,  and  have  many  a  sign, 
"  That  we,  poor  devils !  never  can  divine : 
"  May  it  be  told,  do  ye  divide  th'  amount, 
"  Or  goes  it  all  to  family  account  ?"  * 


Next  is  the  Club,  where  to  their  friends  in  town 
Our  country  neighbours  once  a  month  come  down; 
We  term  it  Free-and-Ecuy^  and  yet  we 
Find  it  no  easy  matter  to  be  free : 
E'en  in  our  small  assembly,  friends  among. 
Are  minds  perverse,  there  's  something  will  be 

wrong; 
Men  are  not  equal ;  some  will  claim  a  right 
To  be  the  kings  and  heroes  of  the  night ; 
Will  their  own  favourite  themes  and  notions  start, 
And  you  must  hear,  ofibnd  them,  or  depart. 

There  comes  Sir  Thomas  from  his  village-seat, 
Happy,  he  tells  us,  all  his  friends  to  meet ; 
He  brings  the  ruin'd  brother  of  his  wife, 
Whom  he  supports,  and  makes  him  sick  of  life ; 
A  ready  witness  whom  he  can  produce 
Of  all  his  deeds— a  butt  for  his  abuse ; 
Soon  as  he  enters,  has  the  guests  espied. 
Drawn  to  the  fire,  and  to  the  glass  applied — 
"  Well,  what 's  the  subject  ? — what  are  you  about  ? 
**  The  news,  I  take  it— come,  I  *11  help  you  out :  " — 
And  then,  without  one  answer  he  bestows 
Freely  upon  us  all  he  hears  and  knows ; 
Gives  us  opinions,  tells  us  how  he  votes. 
Recites  the  speeches,  adds  to  them  his  notes ; 
And  gives  old  ill-told  tales  for  new-bom  anecdotes : 
Yet  cares  he  nothing  what  we  judge  or  think, 
Our  only  duty 's  to  attend  and  drink : 
At  length,  admonish'd  by  his  gout  he  ends 
The  various  speech,  and  leaves  at  peace  his  friends ; 
But  now,  ahu !  we  've  lost  the  pleasant  hour. 
And  wisdom  flies  from  wine's  superior  power. 

Wine,  like  the  rising  sun,  possession  gains. 
And  drives  the  mist  of  dulness  fh>m  the  brains ; 
The  gloomy  vapour  from  the  spirit  flies. 
And  views  of  gaiety  and  gladness  rise : 


minds  and  harmonioos  tempers,  mav  Judge  thb  description 
of  a  Cazd-clob  conversation  to  be  highly  exaggerated,  if  not 
totally  flctidous ;  and  I  acknowledge  that  the  club  must  admit 
aparocalar  kind  of  members  to  afford  such  specimens  of 
acrimony  and  objorgation ;  yet  that  aa?h  language  is  spdien, 
and  «ch  manners  exhibited.  Is  most  certain,  chiefly  among 
those  who,  being  soccesafbl  in  life,  without  previous  edncation* 
not  very  nice  in  their  feelings,  or  very  attentive  to  impro* 
prieties,  aK  down  to  game  with  no  other  view  than  that  of 
adding  the  gain  of  the  evening  to  the  proflts  of  the  day ; 
whom,  therefore,  disappointment  itself  makea  angry,  and, 
when  caused  by  another,  resentfbl  and  vindictive. 

*  [For  an  easy  vein  of  ridicole,  terse  exjmssioii,  and  Jtta( 
strokes  of  character,  this  description  of  a  Card  Club  is  admi> 
rable.  It  is  one  of  those  lilcenesses  which,  without  knowing 
the  original,  we  may  nronounce  to  be  perfect.  In  another 
tone  of  verse,  tnat  equally  happy,  is  the  Club  of  Smokers.— 
GtrroKD.] 
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CRABBE  S  WORKS. 


Still  it  proceeds ;  till  from  the  glowing  heat, 
The  prudent  calmly  to  their  shades  retreat : — 
Then  is  the  mind  o'ercast — in  wordy  rage 
And  loud  contention  angry  men  engage ; 
Then  spleen  and  pique,  like  fireworks  thrown  in 

spite, 
To  mischief  turn  the  pleasures  of  the  night ; 
Anger  abuses,  Malice  loudly  rails, 
Revenge  awakes,  and  Anarchy  prevails : 
Till  ^ine,  that  raised  the  tempest,  makes  it  cease. 
And  maudlin  Love  insists  on  instant  peace ; 
He,  noisy  mirth  and  roaring  song  commands, 
Gives  idle  toasts,  and  joius  unfriendly  hands : 
Till  fuddled  Friendship  vows  esteem  and  weeps, 
And  jovial  Folly  drinks  and  sings  and  sleeps. 


A  Club  there  is  of  Smokers — Dare  you  come 
To  that  close,  clouded,  hot,  narcotic  room  ? 
When,  midnight  past,  the  very  candles  seem 
Dying  for  air,  and  give  a  ghastly  gleam ; 
TVlien  curling  fumes  in  lazy  wreaths  arise. 
And  prosing  topers  rub  their  winking  eyes ; 
When  the  long  tale,  renew'd  when  last  they  met. 
Is  spliced  anew,  and  is  unfinished  yet ; 
When  but  a  few  are  left  the  house  to  tire. 
And  they  half  sleeping  by  the  sleepy  fire ; 
£*en  the  poor  ventilating  vane  that  flew 
Of  late  so  fast,  is  now  grown  drowsy  too ; 
When  sweet,  cold,  clammy  punch  its  aid  bestows. 
Then  thus  the  midnight  conversation  flows  : — 

"  Then,  as  I  said,  and — mind  me — as  I  say, 
"  At  our  last  meeting— you  remember  " — "  Ay  ?  " 
"  Well,  very  well— then  freely  as  I  drink 
"  I  spoke  my  thought — ^you  take  me — ^what  I  think. 
"  And,  sir,  said  I,  if  I  a  freeman  be, 
"  It  is  my  bounden  duty  to  be  free." 

"  Ay,  there  you  posed  him :  I  respect  the  Chair, 
'*  But  man  is  man,  although  the  man's  a  mayor ; 
*'  If  Muggins  live — no,  no  I — if  Muggins  die, 
**  He  'II  quit  his  office — ^neighbour,  shall  I  try  ?  " 

*'  I  *I1  speak  my  mind,  for  here  are  none  but 
friends : 
"  They  're  all  contending  for  their  private  ends ; 
"  No  public  spirit — once  a  vote  would  bring, 
"  I  say  a  vote — was  then  a  pretty  thing ; 
"  It  made  a  man  to  serve  his  coimtry  and  his  king : 
'*  But  for  that  place,  that  Muggins  must  resign, 
**  You  *ve  mv  advice — ^etis  no  affair  of  mine." 


The  Poor  Man  has  his  Club :  he  comes  and  spends 
His  hoarded  pittance  with  his  chosen  friend? ; 
Nor  this  alone, — a  monthly  dole  he  pajrs, 
To  be  assisted  when  his  health  decays ; 
Some  part  his  prudence,  from  the  day's  supply, 
For  cares  and  troubles  in  his  age,  lays  by  ; 
The  printed  rules  he  guards  with  painted  frame, 
And  shows  his  children  where  to  read  his  name  : 
Those  simple  words  his  honest  nature  move, 
That  bond  of  union  tied  by  laws  of  love ; 
This  is  his  pride,  it  gives  to  his  employ 
New  value,  to  his  home  another  joy ; 
While  a  religious  hope  its  balm  applies 
For  all  his  fate  inflicts,  and  all  his  state  denies.^ 


Much  would  it  please  you,  sometimes  to  explore 
The  peaceful  dwellings  of  our  Borough  poor : 
To  view  a  sailor  just  retum'd  from  sea, 
His  wife  beside ;  a  child  on  either  knee, 
And  others  crowding  near,  that  none  may  lose 
The  smallest  portion  of  the  welcome  news ; 
What  dangers  pass'd,  **  when  seas  ran  mountains 

high, 
"  When  tempest  raved,  and  horrors  veil'd  the  sky ; 
"  When  prudence  friil'd,  when  courage  grew  dis- 
mayed, 
"  When    the    strong    fainted,    and    the   wicked 

pray'd,— 
"  Then  in  the  yawning  gulf  far  down  we  drove, 
"  And  gazed  upon  the  billowy  mount  above ; 
**  Till  up  that  mountain,  swinging  with  the  gale, 
**  We  view'd  the  horrors  of  the  watery  vale." 

The  trembling  children  look  with  steadfast  eyes. 
And,  panting,  sob  involuntary  sighs : 
Soft  sleep  awhile  his  torpid  touch  delays, 
And  all  is  joy  and  piety  and  praise. 


Masons  are  ours.  Freemasons — but,  alas ! 
To  their  own  bards  I  leave  the  mystic  class : 
In  vain  shall  one,  and  not  a  gifted  man, 
Attempt  to  sing  of  this  enlightened  clan : 
I  know  no  Word,  boast  no  directing  Sign, 
And  not  one  Token  of  the  race  is  mine  ; 
Whether  with  Hiram,  that  wise  widow's  son. 
They  came  from  Tyre  to  royal  Solomon, 
Two  pillars  raising  by  their  skill  profound, 
Boaz  and  Jachin  through  the  East  renown'd : 
Whether  the  sacred  Books  their  rise  express. 
Or  books  profane,  't  is  vain  for  me  to  guess : 
It  may  be  lost  in  date  remote  and  high, 
They  know  not  what  their  own  antiquity : 
It  may  be,  too,  derived  from  cause  so  low. 
They  have  no  wish  their  origin  to  show : 
If,  as  Crusaders,  they  combined  to  wrest 
From  heathen  lords  the  land  they  long  possess'd  ; 
Or  were  at  first  tome  harmless  club,  who  made 
Their  idle  meetings  solemn  by  parade  ; 
Is  but  coi\jecture — for  the  task  unfit. 
Awe-struck  and  mute,  the  puzzling  theme  I  quit : 
Yet,  if  such  blessings  fit>m  their  Order  flow. 
We  should  be  glad  their  moral  code  to  know ; 
Trowels  of  silver  are  but  simple  things, 
And  Aprons  worthless  as  their  apron-strings ; 
But  if  indeed  you  have  the  skill  to  teach 
A  social  spirit,  now  beyond  our  reach ; 
If  man's  warm  passions  you  can  guide  and  bind. 
And  plont  the  virtues  in  the  wayward  mind ; 
If  you  can  wake  to  Christian  love  the  heart, — 
In  mercy,  something  of  your  powers  impart. 

But,  as  it  seems,  we  Masons  must  beooma 
To  know  the  Secret,  and  must  then  be  dumb ; 
And  as  we  venture  for  uncertain  gains, 
Perhaps  the  profit  is  not  worth  the  pains. 

When  Bruce,  that  dauntless  traveller,  thought 
he  stood 
On  Nile's  first  rise,  the  fountain  of  tiie  flood. 


7  (The  poor  man's  dab,  which  pvtakei  of  tb*  natart  cf  a 
fiiendly  auciety,  it  datcribed  wiui  that  good'lM«rted  iodal* 
genee  which  marlu  all  Mr.  Crabbe*i  writinfs.— JfrnoEV.J 
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And  drank  exulting  in  the  sacred  spring, 
The  critics  told  him  it  was  no  such  thing ; 
That  springs  unnumbor'd  round  the  country  ran, 
But  none  could  show  hira  where  the  first  began : 
So  might  we  feel,  should  we  our  time  bestow. 
To  gain  these  Secrets  and  these  Signs  to  know ; 
Might  question  still  if  all  the  truth  we  found, 
And  firmly  stood  upon  the  certain  ground ; 
We  might  our  title  to  the  Mystery  dread, 
And  fear  we  drank  not  at  the  river-head. 


Grigg$  and  Gregorians  here  their  meeting  hold, 
Convivial  Sects,  and  Bucks  alert  and  bold ; 
A  kind  of  Masons,  but  without  their  sign ; 
The  bonds  of  union — ^pleasure,  song,  and  wine. 
Man,  a  gregarious  creature,  loves  to  fly 
Where  he  the  trackings  of  the  h^rd  can  spy ; 
StiU  to  be  one  with  many  he  desires, 
Although  it  leads  him  through  the  thorns  and 
briers. 

A  few !  but  few  there  are,  who  in  the  mind 
Perpetual  source  of  consolation  find : 
The  weaker  many  to  the  world  will  come, 
For  comforts  seldom  to  be  found  from  home. 

When  the  faint  hands  no  more  a  brimmer  hold, 
When  flannel-wreaths  the  useless  limbs  infold, 
The  breath  impeded,  and  the  bosom  cold ; 
When  half  the  pillow'd  man  the  palsy  chains, 
And  the  blood  falters  in  the  bloated  veins, — 
Then,  as  our  friends  no  further  aid  supply 
Than  hope's  cold  phrase  and  courtesy's  soft  sigh. 
We  should  that  comfort  for  ourselves  ensure, 
Which  friends  could  not,  if  we  could  friends  pro- 
cure. 

Early  in  life,  when  we  can  laugh  aloud. 
There  's  something  pleasant  in  a  social  crowd, 
Who  laugh  with  us — ^but  will  such  joy  remain. 
When  we  lie  struggling  on  the  bed  of  pain  / 
When  our  physician  tolls  us  with  a  sigh, 
Ko  more  on  hope  and  science  to  rely, 
Life's  stxiff  is  useless  then ;  with  labouring  breath 
We  pray  for  Hope  divine — ^the  staff  of  Death ; — 
This  is  a  scene  which  few  companions  grace. 
And  where  the  heart's  first  favourites  yield  their 
place. 

Here  all  the  aid  of  man  to  man  must  end, 
Here  mounts  the  soul  to  her  eternal  Friend : 
The  tenderest  love  must  here  its  tie  resign. 
And  give  th'  aspiring  heart  to  love  divine. 

Men  feel  their  weakness,  and  to  numbers  run, 
Themselves  to  strengthen,  or  themselves  to  shun  ; 
But  though  to  this  our  weakness  may  be  prone. 
Let's  leani  to  live,  for  we  must  die,  alone. 


''Sing,  heavenly  Mnwt 
lldan  nnsttcrapteil  yet  in  prow  or  rhyme, 
A  ihaling,  breeches  and  ohtmeru  dire." 

FmLirs  s  Sptemdid  SkiUmg, 

**  Lrad  me  thy  elarlon,  Goddeu !  let  me  try 
To  wwnd  the  pratie  of  merit  ere  it  diet, 


LETTER   XL 


All  tlie  comfofti  of  life  in  a  Tavern  are  known. 

T  is  hi»  home  who  po«MMe«  not  one  of  his  own ; 

And  to  him  who  iias  rather  too  mucli  of  that  one, 

'T  is  the  house  of  a  friend  where  he  'i  welcome  to  run ; 

The  instant  you  enter  mv  door  you  *re  my  Lord, 

With  whose  taste  and  wiiose  pleasure  I  'm  proad  to  aeeocd ; 

And  the  louder  vou  call,  and  the  longer  yon  Hay, 

'l*he  more  1  am  happy  to  serve  and  obey. 

To  the  house  of  a  friend  If  yon  're  pleased  to  retire. 

You  most  all  thinn  admit,  yon  must  all  things  admire  ; 

Yott  must  pay  with  observance  tlie  price  of  your  treat. 

Yon  must  eat  what  is  praised,  and  must  praise  what  yuu  eat ; 

But  liere  you  may  come,  and  no  tax  we  require. 

You  may  loudly  condemn  what  you  greatly  admire ; 

You  may  growl  at  our  wishes  and  pains  to  excel. 

And  may  snarl  at  Uie  rascab  who  please  you  so  well. 

At  vour  wish  we  attend,  and  confess  that  your  speech 
(>n  the  nation's  aflfairs  might  tlie  minister  teach ; 
His  views  yon  may  blame,  and  his  measures  oppose. 
There 's  no  Tavem-treaion— you  're  under  the  Rose ; 
Sliould  rebellions  ari^e  in  your  own  little  stote. 
With  me  you  may  safely  their  consequence  wait ; 
To  recruit  your  lost  spirits 't  is  prudent  to  come. 
And  to  fly  to  a  friend  when  the  devil 's  at  home. 

That  I*ve  fkults  is  oonfeas'd ;  but  it  won't  be  denied . 

'Tis  my  intere^  the  faults  of  my  nvit(hboun  to  hid** ; 

If  I  *ve  sometimes  lent  Scandal  occasion  to  prate, 

I  've  often  conoeal'd  what  she  lov'd  to  relate ; 

If  to  Justice's  bar  some  have  wander'd  frvm  mine, 

T  was becsuse  tlie  dull  rogues  wouldn't  stay  by  their  wine ; 

And  for  brawls  at  mv  house,  well  the  poet  explains, 

Tbst  men  drink  thauow  draugku,  and  so  madden  their  brains. 


INNS. 


A  difficult  Subject  for  Pbetry— Invocation  of  the  Muse—De- 
scription of  the  principal' Inn  and  tliose  of  the  Orst  Class— 
'ITie  large  deserted  Tavern— Those  of  a  second  Order— 
Their  Company— One  of  psrticular  Description— A  lower 
kind  of  Public-Houses;  yet  distinguished  among  them- 
selves—Houses  on  the  Quays  for  Sailors— The  Green  Man  ; 
its  Landlord,  and  the  Adventure  of  bis  Marriage,  &c. 

Mucn  do  I  need,  and  therefore  will  I  ask, 
A  Muse  to  aid  me  in  my  present  task  ; 
For  then  with  special  cause  we  beg  for  aid, 
When  of  our  subject  we  are  most  afraid  : 
Inks  are  this  subject — ^*t  is  an  ill-drawn  lot. 
So,  thou  who  gravely  triflcst,  fail  me  not ; 
Fail  not,  but  haste,  and  to  my  memory  bring 
Scenes  yet  unsung,  which  few  would  choose  to  sing : 
Thou  mad'st  a  Shilling  splendid ;  *  thou  hast  thrown 
(hi  humble  themes  the  graces  all  thine  own  ; 
By  thee  the  Mistress  of  a  Village-school 
Became  a  queen  enthroned  upon  her  stool  ;* 
And  far  beyond  the  rest  thou  gav'st  to  shine 
Belinda's  Lock — that  deathless  work  was  thine.' 

Come,  lend  thy  cheerful  light,  and  give  to  please. 
These  seats  of  revelry,  these  scenes  of  ease ; 


Sudi  as  I  oft  have  chaonced  to  espy 

Lost  in  the  dreary  sliades  of  dull  obscurity.** 

SuxKsToxa's  SdwAmistreu, 

>  ••  Tliis  Lock,  the  Muse  sliall  consecrate  to  hxam. 
And  'midst  the  stars  inacriW  Helinda's  name. 

Popx'a  Rape  of  the  Uttk 


\ 
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Who  dngs  of  Inns  much  danger  hai  to  dread. 
And  needs  assiftanoe  from  the  fountain-head. 

High  in  the  street,  overlooking  all  the  place. 
The  rampant  Lion  shows  his  kingly  face ; 
His  ample  jaws  extend  from  side  to  side, 
His  eyes  are  glaring,  and  bis  nostrils  wide ; 
In  silver  shag  the  sovereign  form  is  dress'd, 
A  mane  horrific  sweeps  his  ample  chest ; 
Elate  with  pride,  he  seems  f  assert  his  reign, 
And  stands  the  glorj  of  his  wide  domain. 

Yet  nothing  dreadful  to  his  friends  the  sight, 
But  sign  and  pledge  of  welcome  and  delight. 
To  him  the  noblest  guest  the  town  detains 
Flies  for  repast,  and  in  his  court  remains ; 
Him  too  the  crowd  with  longing  looks  admire, 
Sigh  for  his  joys,  and  modestly  retire ; 
Here  not  a  comfort  shall  to  them  be  lost 
Who  never  ask  or  never  feel  the  cost. 

The  ample  yards  on  either  side  contain 
Buildings  where  order  and  distinction  reign  ; — 
The  splendid  carriage  of  the  wealthier  guest. 
The  ready  chaise  and  driver  smartly  dress'd  ; 
Whiskeys  and  gigs  and  curricles  are  there. 
And  high-fed  prancers  many  a  raw-boned  pair. 
On  all  without  a  lordly  host  sustains 
The  care  of  empire,  and  observant  reigns ; 
The  parting  guest  beholds  him  at  his  side, 
With  pomp  obsequious,  bending  in  his  pride ; 
Round  all  the  place  his  eyes  all  objects  meet. 
Attentive,  silent,  civil,  and  discreet. 
O'er  all  within  the  lady-hostess  rules. 
Her  bar  she  governs,  and  her  kitchen  schools ; 
To  every  guest  th'  appropriate  speech  is  made. 
And  every  duty  with  distinction  paid ; 
Respectful,  easy,  pleasant,  or  polite — 
"  Your  honour's  servant " — "  Mister  Smith,  good 
night."  < 

Next,  but  not  near,  yet  honour'd  through  the 
town. 
There   swing,  incongruous  pair!   the  Bear  and 

Crown: 
That  Crown  suspended  gems  and  ribands  deck, 
A  golden  chain  hangs  o'er  that  furry  neck : 
Unlike  the  nobler  beast,  the  Bear  is  bound, 
And  with  the  Crown  so  near  him,  scowls  uncrown'd  \ 
Less  his  dominion,  but  alert  are  all 
Without,  within,  and  ready  for  the  call ; 
Smart  lads  and  light  run  nimbly  here  and  there, 
Nor  for  neglected  duties  mourns  the  Bear. 

To  his  retreats,  on  the  Election-day, 
The  losing  party  found  their  silent  way ; 
There  they  partook  of  each  consoling  good. 
Like  him  uncrown'd,  like  him  in  sullen  mood— 
Threatening,  but  bound. — Here  meet  a  social  kind. 
Our  Tarious  clubs  for  various  cause  combined ; 
Nor  has  he  pride,  but  thankful  takes  as  gain 
The  dew-drops  shaken  from  the  Lion's  mane : 
A  thriving  couple  here  their  skill  display. 
And  share  the  profits  of  no  vulgar  sway. 

Third  in  our  Borough's  list  appears  the  rign 
Of  a  fidr  queen — the  gracious  Caroline ; 
But  in  decay — each  feature  in  the  face 
Has  stain  of  Time,  and  token  of  disgrace. 


*  [The  White  Lion  li  one  of  the  pnndpd  inra  at  Aid- 
boroogh.  The  Undlord  shows,  with  no  liule  exuluUon.  an 
old-fkMiioned  parioor,  the  unul  scene  of  convivial  meetings. 
In  which  the  poet  bad  his  share.   See  oate,  p.  an.] 


The  storm  of  winter,  and  the  summer-sun. 

Have  on  that  form  their  equal  miscliief  done ; 

The  features  now  are  all  disfigured  seen. 

And  not  one  charm  adorns  th'  insulted  queen :' 

To  this  poor  face  was  never  paint  applied, 

Th'  unseemly  work  of  cruel  Time  to  hide ; 

Here  we  may  rightly  such  neglect  upbraid, 

Paint  on  such  faces  is  by  prudence  laid. 

Large  the  domain,  but  all  within  combine 

To  correspond  with  the  dishonour'd  sign ; 

And  all  around  dilapidates ;  you  call — 

But  none  replies — they  're  inattentive  all : 

At  length  a  ruin'd  stable  holds  your  steed, 

While  you  through  large  and  dirty  rooms  proceed, 

Spacious  and  cold ;  a  proof  they  once  had  been 

In  honour, — now  magnificently  mean  ; 

Till  in  some  imall  hilf-fhmish'd  room  you  rest. 

Whose  dying  fire  denotes  it  had  a  guest. 

In  those  you  pass'd,   where  former  splendoor 

reign'd. 
Yon  saw  the  carpets  torn,  the  paper  stain'd ; 
Squares  of  discordant  glass  in  windows  fix'd. 
And  paper  oil'd  in  many  a  space  betwixt ; 
A  soil'd  and  broken  sconce,  a  mirror  crack'd. 
With  table  underprop'd,  and  chairs  new  back'd ; 
A  marble  side-slab  with  ten  thousand  stains, 
And  all  an  ancient  Tavern's  poor  remains. 

With  much  entreaty,  they  your  food  prepare, 
And  acid  i^ine  afford,  with  meagre  fare ; 
Heartless  you  sup ;  and  when  a  doxen  times 
You've  read   the   fractured   window's  senseless 

rhymes, 
Have  been  assured  that  Phoebe  Green  was  fair, 
And  Peter  Jackson  took  his  supper  there ; 
You  reach  a  chilling  chamber,  where  you  dread 
Damps,  hot  or  cold,  from  a  tremendous  bed ; 
Late  comes  your  sleep,  and  you  are  waken'd  toon 
By  rustling  tatters  of  the  old  festoon. 

O'er  this  large  building,  thus  by  time  defaced, 
A  servile  couple  has  its  owner  placed, 
Who  not  unmindful  that  its  style  is  large, 
To  lost  magnificence  adapt  their  charge : 
Thus  an  old  beauty,  who  has  long  declined. 
Keeps  former  dues  and  dignity  in  mind ; 
And  wills  that  all  attention  should  be  paid 
For  gracA  vanish'd  and  for  charms  decay'd. 

Few  years  have  pass'd,  since  brightly  'cross  the 
way, 
Lights  from  each  window  shot  the  lengthen'd  ray. 
And  busy  looks  in  every  face  were  seen. 
Through  the  warm  precincts  of  the  reigning  Qnecn ; 
There  fires  inviting  biased,  and  all  around 
Was  heard  the  tinkling  bells'  seducing  sound ; 
The  nimble  waiters  to  that  sound  from  far 
Sprang  to  the  call,  then  hasten'd  to  the  bar ; 
Where  a  glad  priestess  of  the  temple  swsy'd, 
The  most  obedient,  and  the  most  obey'd ; 
Rosy  and  round,  adom'd  in  crimson  vest. 
And  flaming  ribands  at  her  ample  breast : 
She,  skill'd  like  Circe,  tried  her  guests  to  move. 
With  looks  of  welcome  and  with  words  of  love ; 
And  such  her  potent  charms,  that  men  tmwise 
Were  soon  traasform'd  and  fitted  for  the  sties. 


*  [Oriftnal  edition  :— 

Have,  nice  the  gnillatine,  the  royal  aed: 
Parted  in  twain—the  figure  is  a  wreck.] 
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Her  port  in  bottle*  stood, »  weU-stain'd  row. 
Drawn  for  the  evening  from  the  pipe  below ; 
Three  powerfU  spirits  filled  a  parted  case, 
Some  cordial  bottles  stood  in  secret  place ; 
Fair  add-fraits  in  nets  above  were  seen, 
Her  plate  was  splendid,  and  her  glasses  clean ; 
Badns  and  bowls  were  ready  on  the  stand, 
And  measures  datter'd  in  her  powerful  hand. 

Inferior  Houses  now  our  notice  claim. 
But  who  shall  deal  them  their  appropriate  fame  ? 
Who  shall  the  nice,  yet  known  distinction,  tell. 
Between  the  peel  complete  and  single  Bell  ? 

Determine  ye,  who  on  your  shining  nags 
Wear  oil-skin  beavers,  and  bear  seal-skin  bags ; 
Or  ye,  grave  topers,  who  with  coy  delight 
Snugly  enjoy  the  sweetness  of  the  night ; 
Te  Travellers  all,  superior  Inns  denied 
By  moderate  purse,  the  low  by  decent  pride ; 
Come  and  determine, — ^will  you  take  your  place 
At  the  full  Orb,  or  half  the  lunar  Face  ? 
With  the  Black-Boy  or  Angel  will  ye  dine  ? 
Will  ye  approve  the  Fountain  or  the  Vine  ? 
Horses  the  white  or  black  will  ye  prefer  ? 
The  Silver-Swan  or  Swan  opposed  to  her — 
Bare  bird  !*    whose    form    the   raven-plumage 

decks, 
And  graceful  curve  her  three  alluring  necks  ? 
All  these  a  decent  entertainment  give. 
And  by  their  comforts  comfortably  live. 

Shall  I  pass  by  the  Boar  ? — there  are  who  cry, 
^*  Beware  the  Boar,"  and  pass  determined  by : 
Those  dreadful  tusks,  those  little  peering  eyes 
And  churning  chaps,  are  tokens  to  the  wise. 
There  dwells  a  kind  old  Aunt,  and  there  you  see 
Some  kind  young  Nieces  in  her  company ; 
Poor  village  nieces,  whom  the  tender  dame 
Invites  to  town,  and  gives  their  beauty  Fame ; 
The  grateftil  sisters  feel  th'  important  aid. 
And  the  good  Aunt  is  flatter'd  and  repaid. 

What,  though  it  may  some  cool  observers  strike. 
That  such  fair  sisters  should  be  so  unlike  ; 
That  still  another  and  another  comes, 
And  at  the  matron's  tables  smiles  and  blooms ; 
That  all  appear  as  if  they  meant  to  stay 
Time  undefined,  nor  name  a  parting  day ; 
And  yet,  though  all  are  valued,  all  are  dear, 
Causeless,  they  go,  and  seldom  more  appear. 

Yet  let  Suspicion  hide  her  odious  head. 
And  Soandal  vengeance  from  a  burgess  dread ; 
A  pious  friend,  who  with  the  ancient  dame 
At  sober  cribbage  takes  an  evening  game ; 
His  cup  beside  him,  through  their  play  he  quafifk. 
And  oft  renews,  and  innocently  laughs ; 
Or  growing  serious,  to  the  text  resorts. 
And  from  the  Sunday-sermon  makes  reports ; 
While  all,  with  grateful  glee,  his  wish  attend, 
A  grave  protector  and  a  powerful  friend : 
But  Slander  says,  who  indistinctly  sees. 
Once  bo  was  caught  with  Sylvia  on  his  knees ; — 
A  oaatioiis  burgess  with  a  careful  wife 
To  be  so  caught ! — ^'t  is  false  upon  my  life. 

Kezt  are  a  lower  kind,  yet  not  so  low 
But  they,  among  them,  their  distinctions  know ; 
And  when  a  thriving  landlord  aims  so  high, 
Aa  to  exchange  the  Chequer  for  the  Pye, 


I  svis  in  territ,  nigroqoe  •imiUima  eygno." — Jcv. 


Or  from  Duke  William  to  the  Dog  repairs, 
He  takes  a  finer  coat  and  fiercer  airs. 

Pleased  with  his  power,  the  poor  man  loves  to  say 
What  &vourite  Inn  shall  share  his  evening's  pay  ; 
Where  he  shall  sit  the  social  hour,  and  lose 
His  past  day's  labours  and  his  next  day's  views. 
Our  Seamen  too  have  choice ;  one  takes  a  trip 
In  the  warm  cabin  of  his  favourite  Ship ; 
And  on  the  morrow  in  the  humbler  Boat 
He  rows  till  fancy  feels  herself  afloat ; 
Can  he  the  sign — ^Three  Jolly  Sailors — pass. 
Who  hears  a  fiddle  and  who  sees  a  lass  ? 
The  Anchor  too  affords  the  seaman  joys, 
In  small  smoked  room,  all  clamour,  crowd,  and 

noise; 
Where  a  curved  settle  half  surrounds  the  fire. 
Where  fifty  voices  purl  and  punch  require ; 
They  come  for  pleasure  in  their  leisure  hour, 
And  they  e^joy  it  to  their  utmost  power ; 
Standing  they  drink,  they  swearing  smoke,  while 

aU 
Call,  or  make  ready  for  a  second  call : 
There  is  no  time  for  trifling — "  Do  ye  see  ? 
"  We  drink  and  drub  the  French  extempore." 

See !  round  the  room,  on  every  beam  and  balk, 
Are  mingled  scrolls  of  hieroglyphic  chalk; 
Tet  nothing  heeded — ^would  one  stroke  suffice 
To  blot  out  all,  here  honour  is  too  nice, — 
*'  Let  knavish  landsmen  think  such  dirty  things, 
"  We  're  British  tars,  and  British  tars  are  kings." 

But  the  Green-Man  shall  I  pass  by  unsung. 
Which  mine  own  Jtunes  upon  his  sign-post  hung? 
His  sign  his  image, — for  he  was  once  seen 
A  squire's  attendant,  clad  in  keeper's  green ; 
Ere  yet  with  wages  more,  and  honour  less, 
He  stood  behind  me  in  a  graver  dress. 

James  in  an  evil  hour  went  forth  to  woo 
Toung  Juliet  Harty  and  was  her  Romeo : 
They  'd  seen  the  play,  and  thought  it  vastly  sweet 
For  two  young  lovers  by  the  moon  to  meet ; 
The  nymph  was  gentle,  of  her  favours  free. 
E'en  at  a  word — no  Rosalind  was  she ; 
Nor,  like  that  other  Juliet,  tried  his  truth 
With — **  Be  thy  purpose  marriage,  gentle  youth  ?  " 
But  him  received,  and  heard  his  tender  tale 
When  sang  the  lark,  and  when  the  nightingale : 
So  in  few  months  the  generous  lass  was  seen 
r  the  way  that  all  the  Capulets  had  been. 

Then  first  repentance  seised  the  amorous  man, 
And — shame  on  love ! — he  reason'd  and  he  ran ; 
The  thoughtful  Romeo  trembled  for  his  purse, 
And  the  sad  sounds,  *^  for  better  and  for  worse." 

Yet  could  the  Lover  not  so  far  withdraw. 
But  he  was  haunted  both  by  Love  and  Law ; 
Now  Law  dismay'd  him  as  he  view'd  its  fangs. 
Now  Pitj  seised  him  for  his  Juliet's  pangs ; 
Then  thoughts  of  justice  and  some  dread  of  jail, 
Where  all  would  blame  him,  and  where  none  might 

bail; 
These  drew  him  back,  till  Juliet's  hut  appear'd, 
Where  love  had  drawn  him  when  he  should  have 
fear'd. 

There  sat  the  father  in  his  wicker  throne. 
Uttering  his  curses  in  tremendous  tone : 
With  foulest  names  his  daughter  he  reviled, 
And  look'd  a  very  Herod  at  the  child : 
Nor  was  she  patient,  but  with  equal  scorn. 
Bade  him  remember  when  his  Joe  was  bom : 
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Then  rose  the  mother,  eager  to  begin 
Her  plea  for  frailty,  when  the  swain  came  in. 
To  him  she  tnm'd,  and  other  theme  began, 
Show'd  him  his  boy,  and  bade  him  be  a  man ; 
'*  An  honest  man,  who,  when  he  breaks  the  laws, 
**  Will  make  a  woman  honest  if  there 's  cause.*' 
With  leng^henM  speech  she  proved  what  came  to 

pass 
Was  no  reflection  on  a  loving  lass : 
"  If  she  your  love  as  wife  and  mother  claim, 
"  What  can  it  matter  which  was  first  the  name  ? 
**  But 't  is  most  base,  't  is  peijury  and  theft, 
'*  When  a  lost  girl  is  like  a  widow  left ; 
**  The  rogue  who  ruins — **  here  the  father  found 
His  spouse  was  treading  on  forbidden  ground. 
"  That's  not  the  point,"  quoth  he,—**  I  don't 

suppose 
**  My  good  friend  Fletcher  to  be  one  of  those ; 
**  What 's  done  amiss  he  '11  mend  in  proper  time — 
**  I  hate  to  hear  of  villany  and  crime : 
**  'T  was  my  misforttme,  in  the  days  of  youth, 
**  To  find  two  lasses  pleading  for  my  truth ; 
**  The  case  was  hard,  I  would  with  all  my  soul 
**  Have  wedded  both,  but  law  is  our  control ; 
**  So  one  I  took,  and  when  we  galn'd  a  home, 
**  Her  friend  agreed — ^what  could  she  more  ? — ^to 

come; 
**  And  when  she  found  that  I  'd  a  widow*d  bed, 
**  Me  she  desired — what  could  I  less  ? — ^to  wed. 
**  An  easier  case  is  yours :  you  've  not  the  smart 
**  That    two    fond  pleaders  cause  in  one  man's 

heart. 
**  You  *ve  not  to  wait  from  year  to  year  distress'd, 
**  Before  your  conscience  can  be  laid  at  rest ; 
**  There  smiles  your  bride,   there  sprawls  your 

new-bom  son, 
**  — A  ring,  a  licence,  and  the  thing  is  done."— 

**  My  loving  James,'* — the  Lass  began  her  plea, 
**  I  'II  make  thy  reason  take  a  part  with  me ; 
**  Had  I  been  froward,  skittish,  or  unkind, 
**  Or  to  thy  person  or  thy  passion  blind ; 
**  Had  I  refused,  when  't  was  thy  part  to  pray, 
**  Or  put  thee  off  with  promise  and  delay ; 
**  Thou  might'st  in  justice  and  in  conscience  fly, 
**  Denying  her  who  taught  thee  to  deny : 
**  But,   James,  with    me  thou  hadst  an  easier 

task, 
**  Bonds  and  conditions  I  forbore  to  ask ; 
**  I  laid  no  traps  for  thee,  no  plots  or  plans, 
**  Nor  marriage  named  by  licence  or  by  banns  ; 
**  Nor  would  I  now  the  parson's  aid  employ, 
**  But  for  this  cause," — and  up  she  held  her  boy. 
Motives  like  these  could  heart  of  flesh  resist  ? 
James  took  the  infant  and  in  triumph  kiss'd ; 
Then  to  his  mother's  arms  the  child  restored, 
Made  his  proud  speech  and  pledged  his  worthy 

word. 


7  If  this  T<etter  ihould  be  found  to  eonUin  nothinj^  Inter, 
eating  or  uncommon ;  if  it  describe  thinn  which  we  beliold 
erery  day,  and  wro*  which  we  do  not  with  to  behold  at  anv 
time ;  let  it  bo  considered  that  it  is  one  of  the  shortest,  an<l 
that,  from  a  poem  whose  subject  was  a  Dorooi;h,  populous  and 
wealthy,  tlicae  places  of  public  accommodation  could  not, 
without  some  impropriety,  oe  excluded. 

>  Strolling  players  are  thus  held  in  a  legal  sense. 

s  **  The  strolling  tribe,  a  despicable  race  I 

Like  wand'ring  Arabs,  sliift  from  place  to  place  : 


'*  Three  times  at  church  our  banns  shall  pub- 
lish'd  be, 
**  Thy  health  be  drunk  in  bumpers  three  times 

three; 
**  And  thou  shalt  grace  (bedcck'd  in  garments  gay) 
**  The  christening-dinner  on  the  wedding-day." 
James  at  my  door  then  made  his  parting  bow, 
Took  the  Green-Man,  and  is  a  master  now.' 


LETTER    XIL 


These  are  monanrhs  none  respect. 

Heroes,  vet  an  humbled  crew. 
Nobles,  whom  the  crowd  eorrect. 

Wealthy  men,  whom  duns  pirMe  ; 
Beauties  shrinking  f^m  the  view 

Of  the  day's  detecting  eye ; 
Lovers,  who  with  much  ado 
Long-forMken  damselt  woo. 

And  heave  the  lll-frign'd  sigh. 

These  are  misers,  crmvinir  means 

Of  existence  tltrough  tlie  day. 
Famous  scholars,  conning  scenes 

Of  a  dull  bewildering  play  ; 
Baeged  b«>«ux  and  missim  grey. 

Whom  the  rabble  praise  and  blame 
Proud  and  mean,  ana  sad  and  gay. 
Toiling  after  ease,  are  they. 

Infamous,'  and  boasting  fkme. 


PLAYERS. 


They  arrive  In  the  Boroujfb— Welcomed  by  their  former 
Friends— Are  better  fitted  for  Comic  tluin  Trai{1o  Scenes  : 
yet  better  approved  in  the  latter  by  one  Part  of  their 
Audience  —  Their  general  Character  and  Pleasantry  — 
PMticular  Distresses  and  Lalmon— Their  Fortitude  and 
Patience — A  private  rehearsal— The  Vanity  of  the  aged 
Actress— A  Heroine  from  the  Milliner's  Shop— A  deluded 
Tradesman— Of  what  Persons  the  Company  is  composed- 
Character  and  Adventures  of  Frederic  Thompson. 

Drawn  by  the  annual  call,  we  now  behold 
Our  Troop  Dramatic,  heroes  known  of  old. 
And  those,  since  last  they  march*d,  enlisted  and 

enrolled : 
Motmted  on  hacks  or  borne  In  waggons  some. 
The  rest  on  foot  (the  humbler  brethren)  come.* 
Three  favoured  places,  an  unequal  time. 
Join  to  support  thb  company  sublime : 
Ours  for  the  longer  period — see  how  light 
Yon  parties  move,  their  former  friends  in  sight, 
Whose  claims  are  all  allow*d|  and  friendship  glads 

the  night. 
Now  public  rooms  shall  sound  with  words  divine. 
And  private  lodgings  hear  how  heroes  shine ; 


Vagrants  Inr  law,  to  Justice  open  Isid, 

They  tremble,  of  the  beadle's  lash  aft«id. 

Ami,  fawninir,  cringe  for  wretched  meana  otlxtt 

To  Madam  May'ress,  or  his  Worship's  wife. 

The  mighty  monarch,  in  thf^ric  sack 

Cnrries  hb  whole  regalia  at  his  back  ; 

His  royal  consort  li^ds  the  female  band. 

And  lead*  tlie  heir-apparent  in  her  lund; 

Tlie  pannter'd  nn  creeps  on  with  conscious  pride. 

Bearing  a  future  prince  on  either  side."— Chubchilu 
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No  talk  of  pft7  shall  yot  on  pleasure  steal, 
But  kindest  welcome  bless  the  friendly  meal ; 
While  o'er  the  social  jog  and  decent  cheer, 
Shall  be  described  the  fortunes  of  the  year. 

Peruse  these  bills,  and  see  what  each  can  do, — 
Behold  t  the  prince,  the  slave,  the  monk,  the  Jew ; 
Change  but  the  garment,  and  they  '11  all  engage 
To  take  each  part,  and  act  in  every  age : 
CuU'd  from  all  houses,  what  a  house  are  they ! 
Swept  from  all  bams,  our  Borough-critics  say ; 
But  with  some  portion  of  a  critic's  ire. 
We  all  endure  them ;  there  are  some  adndre : 
They  might  have  praise,  confined  to  farce  alone ; 
Full  well  they  grin,  they  should  not  try  to  groan ; 
But  then  our  servants'  and  our  seamen's  wives 
Love  all  that  rant  and  rapture  as  their  lives ; 
He  who  'Squire  Richard's  part  could  well  sustain,' 
Finds  as  idng  Richard  he  must  roar  amain — 
**  My  horse  I    my  horse  1 " — Lo  I    now  to    their 

abodes,* 
Come  lords  and  lovers,  empresses  and  gods. 
The  master-mover  of  these  scenes  has  made 
No  trifling  gain  in  this  adventurous  trade ; 
Trade  we  may  term  it,  for  he  duly  buys 
Arms  out  of  use  and  undirected  eyes : 
These  he  instructs,  and  guides  them  as  he  can, 
And  vends  each  night  the  manufactured  man : 
Long  as  our  custom  lasts  they  gladly  stay, 
Then  strike  their  tents,  like  Tartars !  and  away  I 
The  place  grows  bare  where  they  too  long  remain, 
But  grass  will  rise  ere  they  return  again. 
CMldren  of  Thespis,   welcome;    knights    and 

queens! 
Counts!    barons!    beauties!    when  before    your 

scenes, 
And  mighty  monarchs  thund'ring  from  your  throne; 
Then  step  behind,  and  all  your  glory 's  gone : 
Of  crown  and  palace,  throne  and  guards  bereft, 
The  pomp  is  vanish'd,  and  the  care  is  left.^ 
Yet  strong  and  lively  is  the  joy  they  feel, 
When  the  full  house  secures  the  plenteous  meal ; 
Flatt'ring  and  flatter'd,  each  attempts  to  raise 
A  brother's  merits  for  a  brother's  praise : 
For  never  hero  shows  a  prouder  heart, 
Than  he  who  proudly  acts  a  hero's  part ; 
Nor  without  cause ;  Uie  boards,  we  know,  can  yield 
Place  for  fierce  contest,  like  the  tented  field. 

Graceful  to  tread  the  stage,  to  be  in  turn 
The  prince  we  honour,  and  the  knave  we  spurn ; 
Bravely  to  bear  the  tumult  of  the  crowd. 
The  bias  tremendous,  and  the  cenrure  loud : 
These  are  their  parts, — ^and  he  who  tWese  sustains, 
Deserves  some  praise  and  profit  for  his  pains. 
Heroes  at  least  of  gentler  kind  are  they. 


s  [Ib  VAobnigh*!  eomedy  of  *  The  Proroksd  Hatband.*] 

«  f  It  M  true,  indeed,  that  tho  principal  acton  on  oar 
rxMic  bdaida  have  moat  of  them  had  their  education  In  CoTent 
iijw^tu  or  Drary  Laaa ;  but  they  have  been  employed  in  t^ 
biadn—  of  the  drama  in  a  deKree  but  juat  above  a  aoene- 
ahiflcv.  The  attendant!  on  a  monarch  strat  monarcha  them- 
wlwat  motet  flml  their  voieea,  and  meaM«{e-bearen  riae  into 
booe*.  Hit  bumoor  of  oar  beat  comedian  conaiau  in  ahniga 
abd  frimtBCi ;  be  Joket  in  a  wrv  mouth,  and  repaneea  in  a 
^a  ;  io  ahoit,  he  ptactiaea  on  Congreve  and  V  anfarugh  all 
thote  dhSortJona  that  gained  him  to  much  applause  from  the 
salUriea  hi  die  dniba  wliich  lie  waa  condemned  to  undergo 
to  jadtomimej."— TaoaiTMiLL.j 


Against  whose  swords  no  weeping  widows  pray, 
No  blood  their  fury  sheds,  nor  havoc  marks  their 
way. 

Sad  happy  race !  soon  raised  and  soon  depress'd, 
Tour  days  all  pass'd  in  jeopardy  and  jest ; 
Poor  without  prudence,  with  afflictions  vain. 
Not  wam'd  by  misery,  not  enrich'd  by  gain ; 
Whom  Justice,  pitying,  chides  from  place  to  place, 
A  wandering,  careless,  wretched,  merry  race, 
Whose  checrfhl  looks  assume,  axid  play  the  parti 
Of  happy  rovers  with  repining  hearts ; ' 
Then  cast  off  care,  and  in  the  mimic  pain 
Of  tragic  woe  feel  spirits  light  and  vain. 
Distress  and  hope — the  mind's,  the  body's  wear, 
The  man's  affliction,  and  the  actor's  tear : 
Alternate  times  of  &sting  and  excess 
Are  yours,  ye  smiling  children  of  distress. 

Slaves  though  ye  be,  your  wandering  fireedom 
seems, 
And  with  your  varying  views  and  restless  schemes, 
Your  griefs  are  transient,  as  your  joys  are  dreams. 

Yet  keen  those  griefs— ah !  what   avail   thy 
charms. 
Fair  Juliet !  what  that  infant  in  thine  arms ; 
What  those  heroic  lines  thy  patience  learns, 
What  all  the  aid  thy  present  Romeo  earns. 
Whilst  thou  art  crowded  in  that  lumbering  wain, 
With  all  thy  plaintive  sisters  to  complain  ? 

Nor  is  there  lack  of  labour — ^To  rehearse, 
Day  after  day,  poor  scraps  of  prose  and  verse ; 
To  bear  each  other's  spirit,  pride,  and  spite ; 
To  hide  in  rant  the  heart-ache  of  the  night ; 
To  dress  in  gaudy  patchwork,  and  to  force 
The  mind  to  think  on  the  appointed  course ; — 
This  is  laborious,  and  may  be  defined 
The  bootless  labour  of  the  thriftless  mind. 

There  is  a  veteran  Dame :  I  see  her  stand 
Intent  and  pensive  with  her  book  in  hand ; 
Awhile  her  thoughts  she  forces  on  her  i>art, 
Then  dwells  on  objects  nearer  to  the  heart ; 
Across  the  room  she  paces,  gets  her  tone. 
And  fits  her  features  for  the  Danish  throne  ; 
To-night  a  queen — I  mark  her  motion  slow, 
1  hear  her  speech,  and  Hamlet's  mother  know. 

Methinks  't  is  pitiful  to  see  her  try 
For  strength  of  arms  and  energy  of  eye ; 
With  vigour  lost,  and  spirits  worn  away, 
Ucr  pomp  and  pride  she  labours  to  display ; 
And  when  awhile  she 's  tried  her  part  to  act. 
To  find  her  thoughts  arrested  by  some  fact ; 
When  struggles  more  and  more  severe  are  seen. 
In  the  plain  actress  than  the  Danish  queen, — 
At  length  she  feels  her  part,  she  finds  delight. 
And  fancies  all  the  plaudiU  of  the  night : 


s  *«  In  ihabby  atate  they  atrnt,  in  tatter'd  robe, 
The  aoene  a  blanket,  and  a  bam  the  globe  : 
No  high  oonoeita  their  moderate  wiabea  raiae. 
Content  with  humble  profit,  hamble  praiae. 
Let  dowdiea  tlmper,  and  let  bumpkina  Mare, 
The  ttrolling  pageant  hero  treada  on  air  : 
Pleated  for  hia  hour  he  to  mankind  givet  law, 
And  anorea  the  next  out  on  a  bed  of  atraw." 

CaiTBcaiLL. 

<  **  lie  who  to>iiight  b  teated  on  a  throne. 

Calla  aabjecta,  empires,  kingdoms,  all  hit  own, 
Wlio  wears  the  diadem  and  regal  robe. 
Neat  morning  ahall  awake  as  poor  aa  Job.'* 


SIS 


CRABBFS  WORKS. 


Old  as  sb«  is«  ske  SBiks  si  trvry  speccJi, 
AmA  thmk»  »o  jotttkfal  part  b^rond  b«r  reach ; 
Bat  as  tha  mist  oC  vaaity  again 
It  bfowB  a«^«  ¥]r  fMsa  of  present  pain, 
2>ad  and  in  dJnU  s&e  la  her  pone  applies 
fte  eami  ef  c«aMfb(t»  wlicre  no  oomibrt  lies ; 
T^en  to  Imt  task  sba  sighing  tvms  again — 
"^Oh!    UaMlet*  ^on   hast    deft   my    heart   in 
twalnt^' 
And  who  that  poar»  eoasnmptiTe,  withered  thing, 
lir  ho  strains  har  slender  throat  and  strives  to  sing  ? 
Panting  te  hieath  and  forced  her  voice  to  drop, 
And  Itur  nniike  the  inmate  of  the  shop, 
>lirhsta  shev  in  yonth  and  health,  alert  and  gay, 
tangh'd  olf  at  night  the  labours  of  the  day ; 
With  nov*b»  Teresa,  Ihnoy's  fertile  powers, 
\mA  slstar>converse  passed  the  evenhig-hours : 
Itel  Cynthia**  soul  was  soft,  her  wishes  strong, 
UerjiMigasent  weak,  and  her  conclusions  wrong; 
l^he  HMMmiaf-oaU  and  counter  were  her  dread, 
And  her  contempt  the  needle  and  the  thread : 
1^1  when  she  read  a  gentle  damsePs  part, 
Uer  woe«  her  wish ! — she  had  them  all  by  heart. 

At  Wttgth  the  hero  of  the  boards  drew  nigh, 
'Who  snake  of  love  till  sigh  re-echo*d  sigh ; 
He  told  In  honey*d  wt>rd8  his  deathless  flame, 
And  she  his  own  by  tender  vows  became ; 
Nor  ring  nor  licence  needed  souls  so  fond, 
Alfonso's  passion  was  his  Cynthia's  bond  : 
And  thus  the  simple  girl,  to  shame  betray*d, 
^aks  to  the  grave  forsaken  and  dismay'd. 

Sick  without  pity,  sorrowing  without  hope, 
See  her !  the  grief  and  scandal  of  the  troop ; 
A  wretched  martyr  to  a  childish  pride, 
Her  woe  insulted,  and  her  praise  denied : 
Her  humble  talents,  though  derided,  used. 
Her  prospects  lost,  her  confidence  abused ; 
All  that  remains — for  she  not  long  can  brave 
Increase  of  evils — is  an  early  grave. 

Ye  gentle  Cynthias  of  the  shop,  take  heed 
>Yhat  dreams  you  cherish,  and  what  books  ye  read ! 

A  decent  sum  had  Peter  Nottctge  made, 
By  Joining  bricks — to  him  a  thriving  trade : 
Kn  his  employment  master  and  his  wife, 
X\\U  humble  tradesman  led  a  lordly  life ; 
The  house  of  kings  and  heroes  lack'd  repairs. 
And  I'eter,  though  reluctant,  served  the  Players : 
iVnneoted  thus,  he  heard  in  way  polite, — 
«*  i\ime,  Master  Nottage,  see  us  play  to-night." 
At  ttrst  't  was  foUv,  nonsense,  idle  stuff, 
Hul  seen  for  nothing  it  grew  well  enough ; 
And  better  now — now  best,  and  every  night, 
lu  IhU  tbol's  paradise  he  drank  delight ; 
\\\\\  M  he  folt  the  bliss,  he  wished  to  know 
NV  h«»uct»  all  this  rapture  and  these  joys  conld  flow ; 
^\ir  U'  i\\^  seeing  could  such  pleasure  bring, 
Mr  hat  lunst  the  feeling  ?— feeling  Uke  a  kii^? 


•  V\%\%  «M  written,  In  179»,  noon  after  Mr.  Cnbbe  had 
w*M*  *  i^*H»i«il  «t  tU«  "  Thcrtre  Royal,"  Aldborough.  The 
'^  \vU«^H  4aw«k  *'  waa  tlie  lady  mani^,  who,  aeated  in  her 
^^4l\  «^  at^t^  ♦t»rf«»t#a  Ihe  rw*.  aa  or  as  her  evidenUy  ab- 
*M*.^»  «m»MUt»H  womIU  allow.  Her  husband  enaeted  Othello, 
^'iU  «k\^AH^  lv»MUy  tM  the  ••  hmkerckerri 

\  i\^  Kh»My  ^  the  itase  might  alTord  many  instances  of 
Uk^  y*Ws  m  ihe  trade  of  d#ath,  night  have  slain  men,  yet 
Vvvv^i^Uvsw^wded  tttdwil  rounlarfHt  slaoghter  from  their 
v^^U.  "u^  **mA  idialiUrter  harmleas  bowls  of  poison.    We 


In  vain  his  wife,  his  uncle,  and  his  friend. 
Cried—"  Peter !  Peter  1  let  such  foUies  end ; 
"  'T  is  well  enough  these  vagabonds  to  sec, 
*'  But  would  you  partner  with  a  showman  be  ?** 

'*  Showman  I"   said  Peter,  '*did  not  Quin  and 
CUve, 
"  And  Roscius-Garrick,  by  the  science  thrive  ? 
*■*■  Showman ! — ^"t  is  scandal ;  I'm  by  genius  led 
"  To  join  a  class  who  've  Shakspeare  at  their 
head." 

Poor  Peter  thus  by  easy  steps  became 
A  dreaming  candidate  for  scenic  fame, 
And,  after  years  consumed,  infirm  and  poor, 
He  sits  and  takes  the  tickets  at  the  door. 

Of  various  men  these  marching  troops  are  made,~ 
Pen-spuming  clerks,  and  lads  contemning  trade ; 
Waiters  and  servants  by  confinement  teased, 
And  youths  of  wealth  by  dissipation  eased ; 
With  feeling  nymphs,  who,  such  resource  at  hand, 
Scorn  to  obey  the  rigour  of  command ; 
Some,  who  from  higher  views  by  vice  are  won, 
And  some  of  either  sex  by  love  undone ; 
The  greater  part  lamenting  as  their  fall. 
What  some  an  honour  and  advancement  call.* 

There  are  who  names  in  shame  or  fear  assume, 
And  hence  our  Bevilles  and  our  Savilles  come : 
It  honours  him,  from  tailor's  board  Idok'd  down. 
As  Mister  Bonner  to  amuse  the  town ; 
Falling,  he  rises :  but  a  kind  there  are 
Who  dwell  on  former  prospects,  and  despair ; 
Justly  but  vainly  they  their  fkte  deplore, 
And  mourn  thehr  fall  who  fell  to  rise  no  more. 

Our  merchant  Thompton,  with  his  sons  around, 
Most  mind  and  talent  in  his  Frederick  found : 
He  was  so  lively,  that  his  mother  knew, 
If  he  were  taught,  that  honour  must  ensue ; 
The  father's  views  were  in  a  different  line, — 
But  if  at  college  he  were  sure  to  shine. 
Then  should  he  go — ^to  prosper  who  could  doubt  ?— 
When  schoolboy  stigmas  would  be  all  wash'd  ont, 
For  there  were  marks  upon  his  youthful  face, 
'Twixt  vice  and  error — a  neglected  case — 
These  would  submit  to  skill ;  a  little  time. 
And  none  could  trace  the  error  or  the  crime ; 
Then  let  him  go,  and  once  at  college,  he 
Bfight  choose  his  station — ^what  would  Frederick 
be? 

'Twas  soon  determined — He  could  not  descend 
To  pedant-laws  and  lectures  without  end ; 
And  then  the  chapel — night  and  mom  to  pray. 
Or  mulct  and  threaten'd  if  he  kept  away ; 
No  I  not  to  be  a  bishop— so  he  swore, 
And  at  his  college  he  was  seen  no  more. 

His  debts  all  paid,  the  father,  with  a  sigh. 
Placed  him  in  office — "  Do,  my  Frederick,  try  : 
"  Confine  thyself  a  few  short  months,  and  then — ** 
He  tried  a  fortnight,  and  threw  down  the  pen. 


might  read  also  of  persons  whoee  fists  were  intended  to  bmt 
*  the  drum  ecdesiasUc/  who  have  themselves  become  th«Ktri- 
cal  Tolunteers.  In  regard  to  the  law,  many  who  were  ortsin- 
ally  designed  to  manifest  their  talents  fbr  eloeution  in  West- 
minster Hall,  have  displaved  them  in  Drary  Lane;  and  It 
may  be  added,  on  theatrical  authority,  that— 

**  Not  e'en  Attorneys  have  this  rage  withstood. 
Bat  changed  their  pens  for  truncheons,  inic  for  blood. 
And,  strange  reverse  I— died  for  their  ooantrv's  gootl^ 
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Again  demands  were  hush'd :  '*  My  ion,  you  're 
free, 
^  Bat  you  're  unsettled ;  take  your  chance  at  sea  :** 
So  in  few  days  the  midshipman,  equipp'd, 
Beeeived.the  mother's  blessing,  and  was  shipp'd. 

Hard  was  her  fortune !  soon  oompell'd  to  meet 
The  wretched  stripling  staggering  through   the 

street; 
For,  rasli,  impetuous,  insolent  and  vain. 
The  captain  sent  him  to  his  friends  again : 
About  the  Borough  roved  th'  unhappy  boy, 
And  ate  the  bread  of  every  chance-employ  I 
Of  friends  he  borrow'd,  and  the  parents  yet 
In  secret  fondness  authorised  the  debt ; 
The  younger  sister,  still  a  child,  was  iaoght 
To  give  with  feign'd  affiright  the  pittance  sought ; 
For  now  the  father  cried — **  It  is  too  late 
'<  For  trial  more— I  leave  him  to  his  fste,"— 
Yet  left  him  not :  and  with  a  kind  of  Joy, 
The  mother  heard  of  her  desponding  boy ; 
At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  he  found,  when  sick, 
All  aid  was  ready,  all  attendance  quick ; 
A  fever  seized  him,  and  at  once  was  lost 
The  thought  of  trespass,  error,  crime,  and  cost : 
Th'  indulgent  parents  Imelt  beside  the  youth, 
They  heiml  his  promise  and  believed  his  truth ; 
And  when  the  danger  lessen'd  on  their  view, 
They  cast  off  doubt,  and  hope  assurance  grew ; — 
Nursed  by  his  sisters,  cherish'd  by  his  sire, 
Begg'd  to  be  glad,  encouraged  to  aspire. 
Bis  life,  they  said,  would  now  all  care  repay. 
And  he  might  date  his  prospects  from  that  day ; 
A  son,  a  brother  to  his  home  received. 
They  hoped  for  all  things,  and  in  all  believed. 

And  now  will  pardon,  comfort,  kindness  draw 
The  youth  from  vice  ?  will  honour,  duty,  law  ? 
Alas !  not  all :  the  more  the  trials  lent. 
The  less  he  seem'd  to  ponder  and  repent ; 
Headstrong,  determined  in  his  own  career, 
He  thought  reproof  nx^ust  and  truth  severe ; 
The  soul's  disease  was  to  its  crisis  come. 
He  first  abused  and  then  abjured  his  home ; 
And  when  he  chose  a  vagabond  to  be. 
He  made  his  shame  his  glory — "  I  *11  be  free."  * 

Friends,  parents,  relatives,  hope,  reason,  love, 
"With  anxious  ardour  for  that  empire  strove ; 
In  rain  their  strife,  in  vain  the  means  applied. 
They  had  no  comfort,  but  that  all  were  tried ; 
One  strong  vain  trial  made,  the  mind  to  move. 
Was  the  last  effort  of  parental  love. 

E'en  then  he  watch'd  his  fkther  frt>m  his  home. 
And  to  his  mother  would  for  pity  come. 
Where,  as  he  made  her  tender  terrors  rise. 
Be  taOcf  d  of  death,  and  threaten'd  for  supplies. 

Against  a  youth  so  vicious  and  undone. 
An  hearts  were  closed,  and  every  door  but  one : 
The  Flayers  received  him ;  they  with  open  heart 
Gave  him  his  portion  and  assign'd  his  part ; 
And  ere  three  days  were  added  to  his  Ufe, 
He  found  a  home,  a  duty,  and  a  wife. 

His  preeent  friends,  though  they  were  nothing 
nice, 
Kor  ask'd  how  vldous  he,  or  what  his  vice, 

*  (OHfiaa]  edition :~ 

Vke.dvndftd  habht  wbea  tsttined  to  long^ 
"  I  St  leafth  inTetcftttly  itioBg ; 


Stin  they  expected  he  should  now  attend 

To  the  joint  duty  as  a  useful  friend ; 

The  leader  too  declared,  with  frown  severe, 

That  none  should  pawn  a  robe  that  kings  might 


And  much  it  moved  him,  when  he  Hamlet  play'd. 
To  see  his  Father's  Ghost  so  drunken  made : 
Then  too  the  temper,  the  unbending  pride 
Of  this  ally,  would  no  reproof  abide : — 
So  leaving  these,  he  march'd  away  and  join'd 
Another  troop,  and  other  goods  purloin'd ; 
And  other  characters,  both  gay  and  sage, 
Sober  and  sad,  made  stagger  on  the  stage. 
Then  to  rebuke  with  arrogant  disdsin. 
He  gave  abuse,  and  sought  a  home  again. 

Thus  chan^^ng    scenes,   but  with   unchanging 
vice. 
Engaged  by  many,  but  with  no  one  twice : 
Of  this,  a  last  and  poor  resource,  bereft, 
He  to  himself,  unhappy  guide  I  was  left — 
And  who  shall  say  where  guided  ?  to  what  seats 
Of  starving  villany  ?  of  thieves  and  cheats  ? 

In  that  sad  time  of  many  a  dismal  scene 
Had  he  a  witness,  not  inactive,  been  ; 
Had  leagued  with  petty  pilferers,  and  had  crept 
Where  of  each  sex  degnded  numbers  slept : 
With  such  associates  he  was  long  allied, 
Where  his  capacity  for  ill  was  tried, 
And  that  once  lost,  the  wretch  was  cast  aside. 
For  now,  though  willing  with  the  worst  to  act. 
He  wanted  powers  for  an  important  fact ; 
And  while  he  felt  as  lawless  spirits  feel. 
His  hand  was  palsied,  and  he  couldn't  steal. 

By  these  rejected,  is  their  lot  so  strange, 
So  low !  that  be  could  suffer  by  the  change  ? 
Tes !  the  new  station  as  a  faU  we  judge, — 
He  now  became  the  harlots*  humble  drudge. 
Their  drudge  in  common ;  they  combined  to  save 
Awhile  from  starving  their  submissive  slave ; 
For  now  his  spirit  left  him,  and  his  pride, 
His  scorn,  his  rancour,  and  resentment  died ; 
Few  were  his  feelings — but  the  keenest  these. 
The  rage  of  himger,  and  the  sigh  for  ease ; 
He  who  abused  indulgence,  now  became 
By  want  subservient,  and  by  misery  tame  ; 
A  slave,  he  begg'd  forbearance ;  bent  with  pain. 
He  shunn'd  Uie    blow, — **  Ah  !    strike    me   not 
again." 

Thus  was  he  found :  the  master  of  a  hoy 
Saw  the  sad  wretch  whom  he  had  known  a  boy ; 
At  first  in  doubt,  but  Frederick  laid  aside 
All  shame,  and  humbly  for  his  aid  applied : 
He,  tamed  and  smitten  with  the  storms  gone  by, 
Look'd  for  compassion  through  one  living  eye, 
And  stretch'd  th'  unpalsied  hand:  the  seaman 

felt 
His  honest  heart  with  gentle  pity  melt. 
And  his  small  boon  with  cheerful  frankness  dealt ; 
Then  made  inquiries  of  th'  unhappy  youth. 
Who  told,  nor  shame  forbade  him,  all  the  truth. 

**  Toung  Frederick  Thompson,  to  a  chandler's 
shop 
**  By  hariots  order'd,  and  afiraid  to  stop ! — 


Aa,  mora  indnlged,  it  gains  the  itrangth  wo  Iom^ 
MiUntains  Ha  ooaqneats  and  exten<ls  Ha  viewa ; 
Till,  the  whole  oool  rabmittinK  to  Ita  ehaina. 
It  takes  pooaeaaion,  and  for  ever  relfaa.] 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


'*  What  I  our  good  merchant's  favourite  to  be  seen 
'*  In  state  so  loathsome  and  in  dress  so  mean  V* — 

So  thought  the  seaman  as  he  bade  adieu, 
And,  when  in  port,  related  all  he  knew. 

But  time  was  lost,  inquiry  came  too  late. 
Those  whom  he  served  knew  nothing  of  his  fate ; 
No  !  they  had  seixed  on  what  the  sailor  gave, 
Nor  bore  resistance  from  their  abject  slave. 
The  spoil  obtain'd,  they  cast  him  from  the  door, 
Robb*d,   beaten,  hungry,    pain*d,   diseas'd,    and 
poor. 

Then  nature,  pointing  to  the  only  spot 
Which  still  had  comfort  for  so  dire  a  lot. 
Although  so  feeble,  led  him  on  the  way, 
And  hope  look'd  forward  to  a  happier  day : 
He  thought,  poor  prodigal !  a  father  yet 
His  woes  would  pity  and  his  crimes  forget ; 
Nor  had  he  brother  who  with  speech  severe 
Would  check  the  pity  or  refrain  the  tear : 
A  lighter  spirit  in  his  bosom  rose, 
As  near  the  road  he  sought  an  hour's  repose. 

And  there  he  found  it :  he  had  left  the  town. 
But  buildings  yet  were  scatter'd  up  and  down  ; 
To  one  of  these,  half-ruin'd  and  half-built. 
Was  traced  this  child  of  wretchedness  and  guilt ; 
There,  on  the  remnant  of  a  beggar's  vest, 
Thrown  by  in  scorn,  the  sufferer  sought  for  rest ; 
There  was  this  scene  of  vice  and  woe  to  close. 
And  there  the  wretched  body  found  repose. •• 


LETTER  XIII. 


Do  good  by  stealth,  and  blush  to  find  it  fame.— Pops. 

There  are  a  sort  of  men  whose  visages 
Do  cream  and  mantle  like  a  standing  pool. 
And  do  a  wilful  stillness  entertain  ; 
With  purpose  to  be  dress'd  In  an  opinion. 
As  who  should  say,  •*  I  am  Sir  Oracle, 
**  And  when  I  ope  my  lips  let  no  dos  bark.** 

MercHomt  qf  Venice, 

Sum  felix ;  qnis  enim  neget  ?  felixque  manebo : 
Hoc  quoque  quis  dubitet  ?    Tutum  me  copia  fecit. 


THE  ALMS-HOUSE  AND  TRUSTEES. 

The  fru^^al  Merchant— Rtvalship  in  Modes  of  Fhigality— 
PriTate  Exceptions  to  the  general  Manners— Alms-house 
built  -  Its  Description  —  Founder  dies  —  Six  Trustees—Sir 
Denys  Brand,  a  Principal— His  Euloginm  in  the  Clironlcles 
of  the  Day — Truth  reckoned  in?idious  on  these  Occasions 
— An  explanation  of  the  Msgnaminity  and  Wisdom  of  Sir 
Denys— His  kinds  of  Moderation  and  Humility— Laughton, 
his  Successor,  a  planning,  ambitions,  wealthy  Man— Ad- 
vancement in  Life  his  perpetual  Object,  and  all  things 
made  the  means  of  it— His  Idea  of  Falsehood— His  Resent- 
ment dangerous ;  how  remored— Success  produces  I«ove  ot 
Flattery :  his  daily  Gratification— His  Merits  and  Acts  of 
Kindness  -His  proper  Choice  of  Almsmen— In  this  respect 
meritorious— His  Predecessor  not  so  cautious. 

Leave  now  our  streets,  and  in  yon  plain  behold 
Those  pleasant  Seats  for  the  reduced  and  old ; 


10  Tlie  r^etter  on  Itinerant  Players  will  to  some  appear  too 
harshly  written,  their  profligacy  oxaggersted,  and  their  dis- 
trcaes  maxnifled ;  but  though  the  respectability  of  a  part  of 
these  people  may  give  us  a  more  fkTourable  view  of  the  whole 


A  merchant's  gift,  whose  wife  and  children  died, 
When  he  to  saving  all  his  powers  applied : 
He  wore  his  coat  till  bare  was  every  thread, 
And  with  the  meanest  fare  his  body  fed. 
He  had  a  female  cousin,  who  with  care 
Walk'd  in  his  steps,  and  leam'd  of  him  to  spare ; 
With  emulation  and  success  they  strove, 
Improving  still,  still  seeking  to  improve, 
As  if  that  tiseful  knowledge  they  would  gain — 
How  little  food  would  human  life  sustain : 
No  pauper  came  their  table  s  crumbs  to  crave ; 
Scraping  they  lived,  but  not  a  scrap  they  gave : 
When  beggars  saw  the  frugal  Merchant  pass, 
It  moved  their  pity,  and  they  said,  **  Alas ! 
"  Hard  is  thy  fate,  my  brother,"  and  they  felt 
A  beggar's  pride  as  they  that  pity  dealt. 
The  dogs,  who  learn  of  man  to  scorn  the  poor , 
Bark'd  him  away  from  every  decent  door ; 
While  they  who  saw  him  bare,  but  thought  him 

rich, 
To  show  respect  or  scorn,  they  knew  not  which. 

But  while  our  Merchant  seem'd  so   base  and 
mean. 
He  had  his  wanderings,  sometimes  *'  not  unseen ;" 
To  give  in  secret  was  a  favourite  act. 
Yet  more  than  once  they  took  him  in  the  fact : 
To  scenes  of  various  woo  he  nightly  went. 
And  serious  sums  in  healing  misery  spent ; 
Oft  has  he  cheer*d  the  wretched  at  a  rate 
For  which  he  daily  might  have  dined  on  pUtc ; 
He  has  been  seen — ^his  hair  all  silver-white. 
Shaking  and  shining — as  he  stole  by  night. 
To  feed  unenvied  on  his  still  delight. 
A  twofold  taste  he  had  ;  to  give  and  spare, 
Both  were  his  duties,  and  hiul  equal  care ; 
It  was  his  joy  to  sit  alone  and  fast. 
Then  send  a  widow  and  her  boys  repast : 
Teors  in  his  eyes,  would  spite  of  him,  appear, 
But  he  from  other  eyes  has  kept  the  tear : 
All  in  a  wint'ry  night  from  far  he  came, 
To  soothe  the  sorrows  of  a  suffering  dame ; 
Whose  husband  robb'd  him,  and  to  whom  he  meant 
A  lingering,  but  reforming  punishment : 
Home  then  he  walk'd,  and  found  his  anger  rise 
When  fire  and  rushlight  met  his  troubled  eyes ; 
But  these  extinguish'd,  and  his  prayer  addrcss'd 
To  Heaven  in  hope,  he  calmly  sank  to  rest. 

His  seventieth  year  was  pass'd,  and  then  was  seen 
A  building  rising  on  the  northern  green ; 
There  was  no  blinding  all  his  neighbours'  eyes. 
Or  surely  no  one  would  have  seen  it  rise ; 
Twelve  rooms  contiguous  stood,  and  nx  were  near. 
There  men  were  placed,  and  sober  matrons  here : 
There  were  behind  small  useful  gardens  made. 
Benches  before,  and  trees  to  give  them  shade  ; 
In  the  first  room  were  seen  above,  below. 
Some  marks  of  taste,  a  few  attempts  at  show. 
The  founder's  picture  and  his  arms  were  there 
(Not  till  he  left  us),  and  an  elbow'd  chair ; 
There,  'mid  these  signs  of  his  superior  place, 
Sat  the  mild  ruler  of  this  humble  race. 

Within  the  row  are  men  who  strove  in  vain. 
Through  yean  of  trouble,  wealth  and  ease  to  ^ain ; 


body;  though  tome  aeton  be  sober,  and  some  managers  praA^nt ; 
still  there  is  vice  and  miserv  leA  more  than  efficient  to  joAlfy 
my  description.  But,  if  I  ooold  find  only  one  woman  (who  psis 
iog  forty  yean  on  many  stages,  and  sustaining  many  piinotpftl 
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Lets  must  they  have  than  an  appointed  sum, 
And  fVeemen  been,  or  hither  must  not  come ; 
lliey  should  be  decent,  and  command  respect, 
(Though  needing  fortune),  whom  these  doors  pro- 

tect. 
And  should  for  thirty  dismal  years  have  tried 
For  peace  unfelt  and  competence  denied. 

Strange !  that  o'er  men  thus  train*d  in  sorrow's 
school, 
Power  must  be  held,  and  they  must  live  by  rule ; 
Infirm,  corrected  by  misfortunes,  old. 
Their  habits  settled  and  their  passions  cold ; 
Of  health,  wealth,  power,  and  worldly  cares  bereft. 
Still  must  they  not  at  liberty  be  left ; 
There  must  be  one  to  rule  them,  to  restrain 
And  guide  the  movements  of  his  erring  train. 

If  then  control  imperious,  check  severe. 
Be  needed  where  such  reverend  men  appear ; 
To  what  would    youth,   without   such    checks, 

aspire. 
Free  the  wild  wish,  uncurb'd  the  strong  desire  ? 
And  where  (in  college  or  in  camp)  they  found 
The  heart  ungovem'd  and  the  hand  unbound  ? 

His  house  endow'd,  the  generous  man  resigned 
Ail  power  to  rule,  nay  power  of  choice  declined  ; 
He  and  the  female  saint  survived  to  view 
Their  work  complete,  and  bade  the  world  adieu ! 

Six  are  the  Guardians  of  this  happy  seat. 
And  one  presides  when  they  on  business  meet ; 
As  each  expires,  the  five  a  brother  choose ; 
Nor  would  Sir  Denyt  Brand  the  charge  refuse ; 
True,  'twu  beneath  him,  **  but  to  do  men  good 
**  Was  motive  never  by  his  heart  withstood :" 
He  too  is  gone,  and  they  again  must  strive 
To  find  a  man  in  whom  his  gifts  survive. 
Now,  in  the  various  records  of  the  dead, 
Thy  worth.  Sir  Benys,  shall  be  weigh'd  and  read ; 
There  we  the  glory  of  thy  house  shall  trace, 
With  each  alliance  of  thy  noble  race. 

Yes !  here  we  have  him  I — ^*'  Came  in  William's 
reign, 
**  The  Norman  Brand ;  the  blood  without  a  stain ; 
**  From  the  fierce  Dane  and  ruder  Saxon  clear, 
**  Pfct,  Irish,  Scot,  or  Cambrian  mountaineer : 
**  But  the  pure  Norman  was  the  sacred  spring, 
^  And  he,  Sir  Denys,  wu  in  heart  a  king : 
**  Krect  in  person  and  so  firm  in  soul, 
^  Fortune  he  seem'd  to  govern  and  control : 
**  Generous  as  he  who  gives  his  all  away, 
**  Prudent  at  one  who  toils  for  weekly  pay ; 
^  In  him  all  merits  were  decreed  to  meet, 
**  Sfaieere  though  cautious,  frank  and  yet  discreet, 
**  Jnst  all  his  dealings,  faithful  every  word, 
*^  His  passions*  master,  and  his  temper's  lord." 

Yet  more,  kind  dealers  in  decaying  fame  ? 
His  magnanimity  you  next  proclaim ; 
You  give  him  learning,  join'd  with  sound  good 


And  match  his  wealth  with  his  benevolence; 


ciuncKfs)  bmenta  In  b«r  unrespeeted  old  agr,  that  there 
«M  no  workhooat  to  which  slie  could  legally  aue  for  admis* 
mem  ;  If  I  eoold  prodace  onlv  one  female,  aedneed  upon  the 


haard*,  and  tCarred  In  her  lodging,  eompelled  by  her  poTerty 
to  aing,  and  by  her  •nffFrin^  to  weep,  without  any  proapect 
b«t  nwtry,  or  anv  eonaolatjon  but  death ;  if  I  could  exhibit 
oaly  ene  yooth  who  aought  reAige  from  parental  authority  in 
Ike  Ueantloaa  freedom  of  a  wandering  company ;  vet,  with 
ehasamplaa,  I  ahonld  flwl  myaelfjoitiaed  in  the  ae- 


What  hides  the  multitude  of  sins,  you  add. 
Yet  seem  to  doubt  if  sins  he  ever  had. 

Poor  honest  Truth !  thou  writ'st  of  living  men, 
And  art  a  railer  and  detractor  then ; 
They  die,  again  to  be  described,  and  now 
A  foe  to  merit  and  mankind  art  thou  t 

Why  banish  Truth  ?  It  injures  not  the  dead. 
It  aids  not  them  with  flattery  to  be  fed ; 
And  when  mankind  such  perfect  pictures  view. 
They  copy  less,  the  more  they  think  them  true. 
Let  us  a  mortal  as  he  was  behold. 
And  see  the  dross  adhering  to  the  gold ; 
When  we  the  errors  of  the  virtuous  state. 
Then  erring  men  their  worth  may  emulate. 

View  then  this  picture  of  a  noble  mind. 
Let  him  be  wise,  magnanimous,  and  kind ; 
What  was  the  wisdom  ?    Was  it  not  the  frown 
That  keeps  all  question,  all  inquiry  down  ? 
His  words  were  powerful  and  decisive  all. 
But  his  slow  reasons  came  for  no  man's  call. 
**  'T  is  thus,"  he  cried,  no  doubt  with  kind  intent. 
To  give  results  and  spare  all  argument : — 

**  Let  it  be  spared — all  men  at  least  agree 
"  Sir  Denys  Brand  had  magnanimity : 
**  His  were  no  vulgar  charities;  none  saw 
'*  Him  like  the  Merchant  to  the  hut  withdraw ; 
"  He  left  to  meaner  minds  the  simple  deed, 
^^  By  which  the  houseless  rest,  the  hungry  feed ; 
**  His  was  a  public  bounty  vast  and  grand, 
"  'T  was  not  in  him  to  work  with  viewless  hand ; 
*^  He   raised  the  Boom  that  towers   above   the 

street, 
'^  A  public  room  where  gratef^il  parties  meet ; 
"  He  first  the  Life-boat  plann'd ;  to  him  the  place 
"  Is  deep  in  debt — ^"t  was  ho  revived  the  Race ; 
"  To  every  public  act  this  hearty  friend 
**  Would  give  with  freedom   or  with  frankness 

lend; 
"  His  money  built  the  Jail,  nor  prisoner  yet 
"  Sits  at  his  ease,  but  he  must  feel  the  debt ; 
**  To  these  let  candour  add  his  vast  display ; 
*'  Around  his  mansion  all  is  grand  and  gay, 
"  And  this  is  bounty  with  the  name  of  pay." 

I  grant  the  whole,  nor  from  one  deed  retract. 
But  wish  recorded  too  the  private  act : 
All  these  were  great,  but  still  our  hearts  approve 
Those  simpler  tokens  of  the  Christian  love ; 
'T  would  give  me  joy  some  gracious  deed  to  meet, 
That  has  not  call'd  for  glory  through  the  street : 
Who  felt  for  many,  could  not  always  shun, 
In  some  soft  moment,  to  be  kind  to  one ; 
And  yet  they  tell  us,  when  Sir  Denys  died. 
That  not  a  widow  in  the  Borough  sigh'd ; 
Great  were  his  gifts,  his  mighty  heart  I  own. 
But  why  describe  what  all  the  world  has  known  ? 

The  rest  is  petty  pride,  the  useless  art 
Of  a  vain  mind  to  hide  a  swelling  heart : 
Small  was  his  private  room :  men  found  him  there 
By  a  plain  table,  on  a  paltry  chair ; 


count  I  haTe  given :— but  such  duractera  and  suflferinca  are 
common,  ana  there  are  few  oftheae  aoeietiea  which  could  not 
ahow  membeia  of  this  description.  To  aoroe,  indeed,  the  life 
has  its  aatiafections :  tbev  nevw  expected  to  be  free  from 
labour,  and  their  preaent  kind  they  think  ia  light :  they  Itave 
no  delicate  Ideas  of  ahame,  and  therefore  dnna  and  hisses  gire 
them  no  other  pain  than  what  arises  from  tlie  fear  of  not 
being  trusted,  joined  with  the  apprehenaion  that  they  may 
have  nothing  to  aubaist  upon  except  their  credit. 
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A  wretched  floor-cloth,  and  lome  prints  around. 
The  easy  purchase  of  a  single  pound : 
These  humble  trifles  and  that  study  small 
Make  a  strong  contrast  with  the  servants'  hall ; 
There  barely  comfort,  here  a  proud  excess, 
The  pompous  seat  of  pamper'd  idleness. 
Where  the  sleek  rogues  with  one  consent  declare. 
They  would  not  live  upon  his  honour*s  fare ; 
He  daily  took  but  one  half-hour  to  dine, 
On  one  poor  dish  and  some  three  sips  of  wine ; 
Then  he  'd  abuse  them  for  their  sumptuous  feasts, 
And  say,  **  My  friends !  you  make  yourselves  like 

beasts; 
"  One  dish  suffices  any  man  to  dine, 
*'  But  you  are  greedy  as  a  herd  of  swine ; 
*'  Leam  to  be  temperate." — Had  they  dared  t'obey, 
He  would  have  praised  and  tum'd  them  all  away. 

Friends  met  Sir  Denys  riding  in  his  ground. 
And  there  the  meekness  of  his  spirit  found :  ^ 
For  that  grey  coat,  not  new  for  many  a  year, 
Hides  all  that  would  like  decent  dress  appear ; 
An  old  brown  pony  't  was  his  will  to  ride. 
Who  shuffled  onward,  and  from  side  to  side ; 
A  five-pound  purchase,  but  so  fat  and  sleek. 
His  very  plenty  made  the  creature  weak. 

*'  Sir  Denys  Brand  I  and  on  so  poor  a  steed  !'* 
**  Poor !  it  may  be — such  things  I  never  heed :" 
And  who  that  youth  behind,  of  pleasant  mien, 
Equipped  as  one  who  wishes  to  be  seen, 
Upon  a  horse,  twice  victor  for  a  plate, 
A  noble  hunter,  bought  at  dearest  rate  ? — 
Him  the  lad  fearing  yet  resolved  to  guide. 
He  curbs  his  spirit  while  he  strokes  his  pride. 

**  A  handsome  youth.  Sir  Denys ;  and  a  horse 
**  Of  finer  figure  never  trod  the  course, — 
"  Yours,  without  question  ?"— "  Yes !   I  think  a 

groom 
'*  Bought  me  the  beast ;  I  cannot  say  the  sum : 
''  I  ride  him  not ;  it  is  a  foolish  pride 
**  Men  have  in  cattle — but  my  people  ride ; 
**  The  boy  is — hark  ye,  sirrah !  what  *s  your  name? 
**  Ay,  Jacob,  yes  I  I  recollect — the  same ; 
"  As  I  bethink  me  now,  a  tenant's  son — 
"  I  think  a  tenant, — ^is  your  father  one  ?" 

There  was  an  idle  boy  who  ran  about. 
And  found  his  master's  humble  spirit  out ; 
He  would  at  awful  distance  snatch  a  look. 
Then  run  away  and  hide  him  in  some  nook ; 
"  For  oh !"  quoth  he,  "  I  dare  not  fix  my  sight 
**  On  him,  his  grandeur  puts  me  in  a  fright ; 
*'  Oh !  Mister  Jacob,  when  you  wait  on  him, 
"  Do  you  not  quake  and  tremble  every  limb  ?"  « 

The  Steward  soon  had  orders — "  Summers,  see 
*'  That  Sam  be  clothed,  and  let  him  wait  on  mc." 


Sir  Denys  died,  bequeathing  all  afiairs 
In  trust  to  Laughton*8  long-experienced  cares ; 
Before  a  Guardian,  and  Sir  Denys  dead, 
All  rule  and  power  devolved  upon  his  head. 


I  [Original  edition  :^ 
^  You  'd  meet  Sir  Denyt  in  k  morning  ride. 
And  be  convinced  he  'd  not  a  iipwii  <^  pride.] 

*  [Sr  Denyi  Arand  la  a  pottnit.    A  female  servant  of  Mr. 


Numbers  are  call'd  to  govern,  but  in  &ct 
Only  the  powerful  and  assuming  act. 

Laughton,  too  wise  to  bo  a  dupe  to  fame. 
Cared  not  a  whit  of  what  descent  he  came. 
Till  he  was  rich ;  he  then  conceived  the  thought 
To  fish  for  pedigree,  but  never  caught : 
All  his  desire,  when  he  was  young  and  poor. 
Was  to  advance ;  he  never  oared  for  more : 
"  Let  me  buy,  sell,  be  factor,  take  a  wife, 
*'  Take  any  road,  to  get  along  in  life." 

Was  he  a  miser  then  ?  a  robber  ?  foe 
To  those  who  trusted  ?  a  deceiver  ? — ^No ! 
He  was  ambitious ;  all  his  powers  of  mind 
Were  to  one  end  controU'd,  improved,  combined ; 
Wit,  learning,  judgment,  were,  by  his  account, 
Steps  for  the  ladder  he  designed  to  mount ; 
Such  step  was  money :  wealth  was  but  his  slave. 
For  iK)wer  he  gain'd  it,  and  for  power  be  gave : 
Full  well  the  Borough  knows  that  he  'd  the  art 
Of  bringing  money  to  the  surest  mart ; 
Friends  too  were  aids, — they  led  to  certain  ends. 
Increase  of  power  and  claim  on  other  friends. 
A  favourite  step  was  marriage.:  then  he  gain'd 
Seat  in  our  Hall,  and  o'er  his  party  reign'd ; 
Houses  and  lands  he  bought,  and  long'd  to  buy, 
But  never  drew  the  springs  of  purchase  dry, 
And  thus  at  last  they  answer'd  every  call, 
The  failing  found  him  ready  for  their  fall : 
Ho  walks  along  the  street,  the  mart,  the  qimy. 
And  looks  and  mutters,  *'  This  belongs  to  me." 
His  passions  all  partook  the  general  bent; 
Interest  inform'd  him  when  he  should  resent. 
How  long  resbt,  and  on  what  terms  relent : 
In  points  where  he  determined  to  succeed, 
In  vain  might  reason  or  compassion  plead ; 
But  gain'd  his  point,  he  was  the  best  of  men, 
'T  was  loss  of  time  to  be  vexatious  then : 
Hence  he  was  mild  to  all  men  whom  he  led. 
Of  all  who  dared  resist,  the  scourge  and  dread. 

Falsehood  in  him  was  not  the  useless  lie 
Of  boasting  pride  or  laughing  vanity : 
It  was  the  gainful,  the  persuaiding  art. 
That  made  its  way  and  won  the  doubting  heart. 
Which  argued,  soften'd,  humbled,  and  prevail'd, 
Kor  was  it  tried  till  ev'ry  truth  had  failV ; 
No  sage  on  earth  could  more  than  he  despise 
Degrading,  poor,  unprofitable  lies. 

Though  fond  of  gain,  and  grieved  by  wanton 
waste. 
To  social  parties  he  had  no  distaste ; 
With  one  presiding  purpose  in  his  view, 
He  sometimes  could  descend  to  trifie  too ! 
Yet,  in  these  moments,  he  had  still  the  art 
To  ope  the  looks  and  close  the  guarded  heart ; 
And,  like  the  public  host,  has  sometimes  made 
A  grand  repast,  for  which  the  guests  have  paid. 

At  length,  with  power  endued  and  wealthy  grown. 
Frailties  and  passions,  long  suppress'd,  were  shown : 
Then  to  provoke  him  was  a  dangerous  thing. 
His  pride  would  punish,  and  his  temper  sting; 
His  powerful  hatred  sought  th'  avenging  hour, 
And  his  proud  vengeance  struck  with  ail  his  power^ 


Grabbe,  who  had  previooaly  lived  with  tlie  original,  wfth  mat 
aimplidty  confessed  that  she  trembled  whenever  she  net  mm  i 


was  more  afraid  of  htm  than  she  was  of  God  Almighty. 
The  name  of  the  person  is  omitted— it  wonld  only  serve  to 
woond  the  feelings  of  liis  relativea  yet  sorvlving.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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8«Te  when  th'  offender  took  a  prudent  way 
The  rising  storm  of  fury  to  allay : 
This  might  he  do,  and  so  in  safety  sleep, 
By  largely  casting  to  the  angry  deep ; 
Or,  hettcr  yet  (its  swelling  force  t*  assuage), 
By  pouring  oil  of  flattery  on  its  rage. 

And  now,  of  all  the  heart  approved,  possess*d, 
Fear'd,  favour'd,  foUow'd,  dreaded  and  caress*d, 
He  gently  yields  to  one  mellifluous  joy. 
The  only  sweet  that  is  not  found  to  cloy. 
Bland  adulation  I— other  pleasures  pall 
On  the  sick  taste,  and  transient  are  they  all ; 
But  this  one  sweet  has  such  enchanting  power, 
The  more  we  take,  the  faster  we  derour : 
19anseons  to  those  who  must  the  dose  apply. 
And  most  disgusting  to  the  staudert-by ; 
Tet  in  all  companies  will  Laughton  feed, 
Mor  care  how  grossly  men  perform  the  deed. 

As  gapes  the  nursling,  or,  what  comes  more 
near. 
Some  Friendly-Island  chief,  for  hourly  cheer ; 
When  wives  and   slaves,  attending   round  his 

seat. 
Prepare  by  turns  the  masticated  meat : 
So  for  this  master,  husband,  parent,  fHend, 
His  ready  slaves  Uieir  various  efforts  blend. 
And,  to  their  lord  still  eagerly  inclined. 
Pour  the  crude  trash  of  a  dependent  mind. 

But  let  the  Mnse  assign  the  man  his  dnc, 
Worth  he  poesess'd,  nor  were  his  virtues  few : — 
He  sometimes  tielp'd  the  ii^jured  in  their  cause ; 
His  power  and  purse  have  back'd  the  failing 

laws; 
He  for  religion  has  a  due  respect. 
And  all  his  serious  notions  are  correct ; 
Although  he  pray'd  and  languish'd  for  a  son, 
He    grew  redgn'd    when    Heaven    denied 

one  y 
He  never  to  this  quiet  mansion  sends 
Snlject  unfit,  in  compliment  to  friends ; 
Not  so  Sir  Denys,  who  would  yet  protest 
He  always  chose  the  worthiest  and  the  best : 
Not  men  in  trade  by  various  lose  brought  down, 
But  those  whose  glory  once  amased  the  town. 
Who  their  last  gvdnea  in  their  pleasures  spent, 
Tet  never  fell  so  low  as  to  repent : 
To  these  his  pity  he  could  largely  deal. 
Wealth  they  had  known,  and  therefore  want  could 
feel. 

Three  seats  were  vacant  while  Sir  Denys  reign*d. 
And  three  such  favourites  their  admission  gain'd ; 
These  let  us  view,  still  more  to  understand 
The  moral  feelings  of  Sir  Denys  Brand." 


him 


*  For  the  AlnM-Uoaw  Hnlf,  it*  GovenuMS,  sod  InhabitanU, 
I  hmn  nol  moch  to  offer  in  (avonr  of  the  nbject  or  of  the 
dwiacttr.  One  of  tbeio.  Sir  Denys  Bnul,  may  be  considered 
m  too  Usbly  plared  for  an  author,  who  eeldom  ventures  above 
mtdill*  Ufe,  to  delineate;  and.  Indeed,  I  had  some  idea  of 
mwrviaf  him  for  another  occs^on,  where  he  might  have  ap- 
pMMd  whh  those  in  hiaown  rank :  bat  then  It  b  moat  un- 
eatrtala  whsther  he  woold  ever  appear,  and  he  has  been  so 


LETTER    XIV. 

HfHABrrAKTS  or  TOE  AUIS-BOUSE. 


Sed  qala  caecos  inest  vltiis  amor,  omne  fotnnim 
Despicitor ;  soadent  hrevem  prssentia  froctum, 
Et  rait  in  vetitom  damni  secura  libido. 

Clavd.  m  Eutrop. 


Nunqoam  parvocontenta  parato, 
Et  quasitorum  terra  pela^ooue  ciborom 
Amutlosa  fkmes,  et  lauta  gloria  mens*.— Luoan. 


Et  Laxus,  popolator  Opom,  tibi  semper  adlueiens, 
Infelix  homlli  gressa  comitatnr  l^(eAas. 

Claud,  m  Rm/* 

Behold  what  blesiiag  wealth  to  lUip  can  lend.— Pors. 


UFE  OF  BLANEY.i 

Blaney,  a  wealthy  Heir,  dissipated,  and  rednced  to  Poverty— 
His  fortune  restored  by  Marriage ;  again  consamed— His 
Manner  of  Living  in  the  West  indies -Recalled  to  a  larger 
Inheritanee— Hia  more  refined  and  expensive  Luxnries— 
His  method  of  quieting  Consdence— Death  of  bis  Wife— 
Again  become  poor -His  method  of  supporting  Existence 
—His  Ideas  of  Relief  ion— His  Habits  and  Connections  «  hen 
old— Admitted  into  the  Alms-house. 

Obsebte  that  tall  pale  Veteran !  what  a  look 
Of  ahame  and  guilt ! — who  cannot  read  that  book  ? 
Misery  and  mirth  arc  blended  in  his  face. 
Much  innate  vileness  and  some  outward  grace ; 
There  wishes  strong  and  stronger  griefs  are  seen. 
Looks  ever  changed,  and  never  one  serene : 
Show  not  that  manner,  and  these  features  all. 
The  serpent's  cunning  and  the  sinner's  fall? 

Hark  to  that  laughter ! — ^"t  is  the  way  he  takes 
To  force  applause  for  each  vile  jest  he  makes ; 
Such  is  yon  man,  by  partial  favour  sent, 
To  these  calm  seats  to  ponder  and  repent. 

Blaneiff  a  wealthy  heir  at  twenty-one. 
At  twenty-five  was  ruin'd  and  undone, 
These  years  witli  grievous  crimes  we  need  not  load, 
He  found  his  ruin  in  the  common  road  ! — 
Gamed  without  skill,  without  inquiry  bought, 
Lent  without  love,  and  borrowed  without  thought. 
But,  gay  and  handsome,  he  had  soon  the  dower 
Of  a  kind  wealthy  widow  in  his  power : 
Then  he  aspired  to  loftier  flights  of  vice, 
To  singing  harlots  of  enormous  price : 
He  took  a  jockey  in  his  gig  to  buy 
A  horse,  so  valued,  that  a  duke  was  shy : 
To  gain  the  plaudits  of  the  knowing  few. 
Gamblers  and  grooms,  what  would  not  Blaney  do  ? 
His  dearest  friend,  at  that  improving  age, 
Was  Hounslow  Dick,  who  drove  the  western  stage. 

Cruel  he  was  not-^if  he  left  his  wife. 
He  left  her  to  her  own  pursuits  in  life  ; 

many  years  nrepared  for  the  public,  whene^'er  opportunity 
miffht  offer,  that  I  have  at  length  given  him  place,  and  thougn 
with  his  inJRrrlois,  yet  ss  a  ruler  over  them. 

I  [This  eharaeter  is  drawn  tnim  real  life;  though  the 
extreme  degradation  b  exaggerated.  The  original  hm  been 
long  dead— leaving  no  relatives.  He  was  a  half-pay  Mi^ 
in  a  garrison  town  on  the  eastein  coast.] 
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Deaf  to  reports,  to  all  ezpenses  blind, 
Profuse,  not  just,  and  careless,  but  nut  kind. 

Yet,  thus  assisted,  ten  long  winters  pass'd 
In  wasting  guineas  ere  he  saw  bis  last ; 
Then  he  began  to  reason,  and  to  feel 
He  could  not  dig,  nor  had  he  leam*d  to  steal ; 
And  should  he  beg  as  long  as  he  might  live, 
Ue  justly  fear'd  that  nobody  would  give : 
But  he  could  charge  a  pistol,  and  at  will, 
All  that  was  mortal,  by  a  bullet  kill : 
And  he  was  taught,  by  those  whom  he  would  call 
Man's  surest  guides — that  he  was  mortal  all. 

While  thus  he  thought,  still  waiting  for  the  day 
When  he  should  dare  to  blow  his  brains  away, 
A  place  for  him  a  kind  relation  found. 
Where   England's  monarch  ruled,  but  far  from 

English  ground : 
He  gave  employ  that  might  for  bread  suffice, 
Correct  his  habits  and  restrain  his  vice. 

Here  Blaney  tried  (what  such  man's  miseries 
teach) 
To  find  what  pleasures  were  within  his  reach  ; 
These  he  eigoy'd,  though  not  in  just  the  style 
He  once  possess'd  them  in  his  native  isle ; 
Congenial  souls  he  found  in  every  place. 
Vice  in  ail  soils,  and  charms  in  every  race : 
His  lady  took  the  same  amusing  way, 
And  laugh'd  at  Time  till  he  had  tum'd  them  grey ; 
At  length  for  England  once  again  they  steer'd, 
By  ancient  views  and  new  designs  endear'd  ; 
His  kindred  died,  and  Blaney  now  became 
An  heir  to  one  who  never  heard  his  name.' 

What  could  he  now  ? — ^The  man  had  tried  before 
The  joys  of  youth,  and  they  were  joys  no  more  j 
To  vicious  pleasure  he  was  still  inclined, 
But  vice  must  now  be  season'd  and  refined ; 
Tlien  as  a  swine  he  would  on  pleasure  seize. 
Now  common  pleasures  had  no  power  to  please : 
Beauty  alone  has  for  the  vulgar  charms. 
He  wanted  beauty  trembling  with  alarms  : 
His  was  no  more  a  youthful  dream  of  joy. 
The  wretch  desired  to  ruin  and  destroy ; 
He  bought  indulgence  with  a  boundless  price. 
Most  pleased  when  decency  bow'd  down  to  vice, 
When  a  fair  dame  her  husband's  honour  sold. 
And  a  frail  countess  play'd  for  Blaney's  gold. 

*^  But  did  not  conscience  in  her  anger  rise  ?  " 
Tes !  and  he  leam'd  her  terrors  to  despise ; 
When  stung  by  thought,  to  soothing  books  he  fled, 
And  grew  composed  and  harden'd  as  he  read ; 
Tales  of  Voltaire,  and  essays  gay  and  slight. 
Pleased  him,  and  shone  with  their  phosphoric  light ; 
Which,  though  it  rose  from  objects  vile  and  base, 
Where'er  it  came  threw  splendour  on  the  place. 
And  was  that  light  which  the  deluded  youth. 
And  this  grey  sinner,  deem'd  the  light  of  truth. 

He  different  works  for  different  cause  admired, 
Some  fix'd  his  judgment,  some  his  passions  fired ; 


s  [To  the  chaneter  of  Blaney  we  oHect»  m  offensive  from  Its 
extreme  and  impotent  depravity.  Thp  fint  part  of  his  hi*' 
tory,  however,  is  sketched  with  a  masterly  hand,  and  affords 
a  good  specimen  of  that  sententious  and  antithedoU  manner 
by  whicn  Mr.  Crabbe  sometimes  reminds  us  of  the  style  and 
vexsiflcation  of  Pope.— Jkifset.] 

s  [The  attt^  jr  of  "  The  Oracles  of  Beason,**  and  of  an  infidel 
treatise  entitled  **Anima  Mnndl."  He  pot  an  end  to  his 
existenee  by  shooting  himself,  in  iSfS.j 


To  cheer  the  mind  and  raise  a  dormant  flame. 
He  had  the  books,  decreed  to  lasting  shame, 
Which  those  who  read  are  careAil  not  to  name : 
These  won  to  vicious  act  the  yielding  heart. 
And  then  the  cooler  reasoners  soothed  the  smart. 

He  heard  of  Blount,'  and    MandeviUe,*    aod 
Chubb,* 
How  they  the  doctors  of  their  day  would  drub  ; 
How  Hume  had  dwelt  on  Miracles  so  well. 
That  none  would  now  believe  a  miracle ; 
And  though  he  cared  not  works  so  grave  to  read. 
He  caught  their  faith,  and  sign'd  the  sinner's 
creed. 

Thus  was  he  pleased  to  join  the  laughing  side, 
Nor  ceased  the  laughter  when  his  lady  died  ; 
Yet  was  he  kind  and  carefUl  of  her  fame. 
And  on  her  tomb  inscribed  a  virtuous  name ; 
*'  A  tender  wife,  respected,  and  so  forth," 
The  marble  still  bears  witness  to  the  worth. 

He  has  some  children,  but  he  knows  not  where ; 
Something  they  cost,  but  neither  love  nor  care ; 
A  father's  feelings  he  has  never  known. 
His  joys,  his  sorrows,  have  been  aU  his  own. 

He  now  would  build — and  lofty  seat  he  built. 
And  sought,  in  various  ways,  relief  from  guilt. 
Restless,  for  ever  anxious  to  obtain 
Ease  for  the  heart  by  rambllngs  of  the  brain. 
He  would  have  pictures,  and  of  course  a  Tasre,* 
And  found  a  thousand  means  his  wealth  to  waste. 
Newmarket  steeds  he  bought  at  mighty  cost ; 
They  sometimes  won,  but  Blaney  always  lust. 

Quick  came  his  ruin,  came  when  he  had  still 
For  life  a  relish,  and  in  pleasure  skill : 
By  his  own  idle  reckoning  he  supposed 
His  wealth  would  last  him  till  his  life  was  closed ; 
But  no !  he  found  this  final  hoard  was  spent, 
While  he  had  years  to  suffer  and  repent. 
Yet,  at  the  last,  his  noble  mind  to  show. 
And  in  his  misery  how  he  bore  the  blow. 
He  view'd  his  only  guinea,  then  suppress'd, 
For  a  short  time,  the  tumults  in  his  breast, 
And  mov'd  by  pride,  by  habit  and  despair, 
Gave  it  an  opera-bird  to  hum  an  air. 

Come,  ye !  who  live  for  Pleasure,  cone,  behold 
A  man  of  pleasure  when  he 's  poor  and  old ; 
When  he  looks  back  through  life,  and  cannot  find 
A  single  action  to  relieve  his  mind  ; 
When  he  looks  forward,  striving  still  to  keep 
A  steady  prospect  of  eternal  sleep ; 
When  not  one  friend  is  left,  of  all  the  train 
Whom  't  was  his  pride  and  boast  to  entertain, — 
Friends  now  employ'd  ftom  house  to  house  to  run, 
And  say,  "  Alas  I  poor  Blaney  is  undone  1 " — 
Those  whom  he  shook  with  ardour  by  the  hand. 
By  whom  he  stood  as  long  as  he  could  stand, 
Who  seem'd  to  him  from  all  deception  clear, 
And  who,  more  strange  !  might  think  themselves 
sincere. 


*  [Author  of  **  The  FaUe  of  the  Beea,**  written  to  pmvv- 
tliat  moral  virtue  is  the  invention  of  knaves,  and  Chxudan 
virtue  the  imposition  of  fSools  i  that  vice  is  necLsssiv,  and 
alone  sufficient  to  render  society  flouriihiog  and  happy.] 

5  [  A  noted  deisHcal  writer.  He  died  in  1746.  leaving  be- 
hind him  two  volumes  of  tracts,  which  were  afteruanls  pob* 
lished.] 


•  [M  What  brought  Sir  Visto's  ill-got  wealth  lo  wwte  ? 
"  Some  demon  whispered,  •  Visto !  have  a  Tasle.* "— Po»«-3 
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Lo !  now  the  hero  shuffling  throngh  the  town, 
To  hunt  a  dinner  and  to  beg  a  crown  ; 
To  tell  an  idle  tale,  that  boys  may  smile ; 
To  bear  a  strumpet's  billetKioux  a  mile ; 
To  cull  a  wanton  for  a  youth  of  wealth 
(With  reverend  view  to  both  his  taste  and  health) ; 
To  be  a  useful,  needy  thing  between 
Fear  and  desire — the  pander  and  the  screen ; 
To  flatter  pictures,  houses,  horses,  dress. 
The  wildest  fashion,  or  the  worst  excess ; 
To  be  the  grey  seducer,  and  entice 
Unbearded  foUy  into  acts  of  vice : 
And  then,  to  level  every  fence  which  law 
And  virtue  fix  to  keep  the  mind  in  awe, 
He  first  inveigles  youth  to  walk  astray. 
Next  prompts  and  soothes  them  in  their  fatal 

way. 
Then  vindicates  the  deed,  and  makes  the  mind  his 
prey. 

Unhappy  man !  what  pains  he  takes  to  state — 
G'roof  of  his  fear !)  that  all  below  is  fate ; 
That  all  proceed  in  one  appointed  track. 
Where  none  can  stop,  or  take  their  journey  back : 
Then  what  is  vice  or  virtue  ? — Yet  he  *11  rail 
At  priests  till  memory  and  quotation  fail ; 
He  reads,  to  learn  the  various  ills  they  've  done. 
And  calls  them  vipers,  every  mother's  son. 

He  is  the  harlot's  aid,  who  wheedling  tries 
To  move  her  friend  for  vanity's  supplies ; 
To  weak  indulgence  he  allures  the  mind, 
Loth  to  be  duped,  but  willing  to  be  kind ; 
And  if  successiful — ^what  the  labour  pays  ? 
He  gets  the  friend's  contempt  and  Chloe's  praise. 
Who,  in  her  triumph,  condescends  to  say, 
^  What  a  good  creature  Blaney  was  to-day !  " 

Hear  the  poor  demon  when  the  young  attend, 
And  willing  ear  to  vile  experience  lend ; 
When  he  relates  (with  laughing,  learing  eye) 
The  tale  licentious,  mix'd  with  blasphemy : 
No  genuine  gladness  his  narrations  cause. 
The  frailest  heart  denies  sincere  applause ; 
And  many  a  youth  has  tum'd  him  half  aside, 
And  laugh'd  ^ud,  the  sign  of  shame  to  hide. 

Blaney,  no  aid  in  his  vUe  cause  to  lose. 
Buys  pictures,  prints,  and  a  licentious  Muse ; 
Ht  borrows  every  help  from  every  art. 
To  stir  the  passions  and  mislead  uie  heart : 
But  from  the  subject  let  us  soon  escape. 
Nor  give  this  feature  all  its  ugly  shape ; 
Some  to  their  crimes  escape  from  satire  owe ; 
Who  shall  describe  what  Bhmey  dares  to  show  ? 

While  thus  the  man,  to  vice  and  passion  sUve, 
Was,  with  his  follies,  moving  to  the  grave. 
The  aneient  ruler  of  this  muision  died, 
And  Blaney  boldly  for  the  seat  applied : 
Sir  Denys  Brand,  then  guardian,  join'd  his  suit : 
••  T  is  true,"  said  he,  "  the  fellow 's  quite  a  bruto— 


'  Rkiiey  and  Clelta,  s  male  and  female  inhabitant  of  thia 
masMon,  are  dnwn  al  aome  length  ;  and  I  may  be  thought  to 
have  fiven  them  attention  which  they  do  not  merit.  I  plead 
MC  Civ  the  ori^nalHy,  bnt  for  the  truth  of  the  charaeter ;  and 
thoogh  It  may  not  be  very  pleaaing.  it  may  be  naeftil  to  de- 
Uocax*  (for  certain  minda)  thcae  nixtnrea  or  lerity  and  vice ; 
people  «bo  an  thus  Incorably  vain  and  determinately 
»«tldly  ;  thtta  devoted  to  enjoyment  and  inaenalble  of  ahame, 
•ml  m  mtaoaUy  fond  of  their  pleaanrea,  that  they  eouit  em 
tlb«  naaembraaet  with  eager  solieitatlon,  by  eoi^nrlaf  op  the 
gbMM  cf  deputed  indolgeoeee  with  all  the  aid  that  n      — 


"  A  very  boast ;  but  yet,  with  all  his  sm, 
"  He  has  a  manner — let  the  devil  in." 

They  half  complied,  they  gave  the  wish'd  retreat, 
But  rsised  a  worthier  to  the  vacant  seat. 

Thus  forced  on  ways  unlike  each  former  way. 
Thus  led  to  prayer  without  a  heart  to  pray, 
He  quits  the  gay  and  rich,  the  young  and  firee. 
Among  the  badge-men  with  a  badge  to  be  : 
He  sees  an  humble  tradesman  rais'd  to  rule 
The  grey-beard  pupils  of  this  moral  school; 
Where  he  himself,  an  old  licentious  boy, 
Will  nothing  learn,  and  nothing  can  eigoy ; 
In  temp'rate  measures  he  must  eat  and  drink. 
And,  pain  of  pains !  must  live  alone  and  think. 

In  vain,  by  fortune's  smiles,  thrice  affluent  made. 
Still  has  he  debts  of  ancient  date  unpaid  ; 
Thrice  into  penury  by  error  thrown. 
Not  one  right  maxim  has  he  made  his  own ; 
The  old  men  shun  him, — some  his  vices  hate, 
And  all  abhor  his  principles  and  prate ; 
Nor  love  nor  care  for  him  will  mortal  show, 
Save  a  frail  sister  in  the  female  row.7 


LETTER    XV.      ^ 

DfBABITAXITS  OF  THE  ALMS-BOCSE. 


She  early  found  heraelf  mlstrea  of  heraelf.  All  ahe  did 
waa  right ;  all  she  aaid  waa  admired.  Early,  verv  earlv,  did 
ahe  dlamiaa  bluahea  from  her  cheek :  the  could  not  uoah 
because  ahe  could  not  doubt ;  and  alienee,  whatever  was  her 
subject,  waa   m    mudi  a  atranger  to  her  as  diflMence. — 

RiCBABDSOir. 

Quo  fngit  Venus  ?  hen  I  Quove  color  ?  decena 
Quo  motns  ?  Quid  habes  illlus,  illlus. 
Qua  spirabat  amores, 
Qua  me  surpuerat  mihi  ? 

HoBAT.  lib.  Iv.  Od.  13. 


CLELIA.' 
Her  lively  and  pleasant  Manners— Her  Reading  and  Decision 
—Her  latereoorae  with  different  Classea  of  Society— Her 
Kind  of  Charmcter— The  fkvoured  Lover— Her  Manage- 
ment of  him :  hia  of  her— After  one  Period,  Clelia  with  an 
Attorney :  her  Manner  and  Situation  there—Another  auch 
^riod,  when  her  Fortune  still  declines— Mistreas  of  an  Inn 
—A  Widow— Another  such  Interval :  ahe  becomes  poor 
and  Inllrm,  but  still  vain  and  frivolous— The  (kllen  Vanity 
—Admitted  into  the  House :  meets  Blaney. 

"We  had  a  sprightly  nymph — in  every  town 
Are  some  such  sprights,  who  wander  up  and  down ; 
She  had  her  useful  arts,  and  could  contrive, 
In  Time's  despite,  to  sUy  at  twenty-five ; — 
"  Here  will  I  rest;  move  on,  thou  lying  year, 
"  This  is  mine  age,  and  I  will  rest  me  here." 


can  afford  them.  These  characters  demand  aome  attention, 
because  they  hold  out  a  warning  to  that  numerous  class  of 
young  people  who  are  too  lively  to  be  discreet ;  to  whom  the 
purpose  of  lifb  Is  amusement,  and  who  are  alwaya  In  danger 
of  filing  into  vidooe  habits,  beeauae  they  have  too  much 
activity  to  be  quiet,  and  too  little  ctrength  to  be  steady. 

I  [Clelia,  like  Blaney,  Is  a  strong  resemblance  of  an  Indi- 
vidnal  known  to  Mr.  (>abbe  In  early  life.  She  baa  been  dead 
nearly  hall  a  century ;  but,  having  relatives,  it  woold  lie 
wrong  to  be  mora  particular.] 

Q 


I 


Arch  was  her  look,  and  she  had  pleasant  ways 
Your  good  opinion  of  her  heart  to  raise ; 
Her  speech  was  lively,  and  with  ease  express'd, 
And  well  she  judged  the  tempera  she  address'd : 
If  some  soft  stripling  had  her  keenness  felt. 
She  knew  the  way  to  make  his  anger  melt ; 
Wit  was  allowed  her,  though  but  few  could  bring 
Direct  example  of  a  witty  thing ; 
'T  was  that  gay,  pleasant,  smart,  engaging  speech, 
Her  beaux  admired,  and  just  within  their  reach ; 
Not  indiscreet,  perhaps,  but  yet  more  free 
Than  prudish  nymphs  allow  Uieir  wit  to  be. 

Novels  and  plays,  with  poems  old  and  new. 
Were  all  the  lK>ok8  our  nyn^h  attended  to ; 
Tet  from  the  press  no  treatise  issued  forth. 
But  she  would  speak  precisely  of  its  worth. 

She  with  the  London  stage  familiar  grew, 
And  every  actor's  name  and  merit  knew ; 
She  told  how  this  or  that  their  part  mistook, 
And  of  the  rival  Romeos  gave  the  look ; 
Of  either  house  't  was  hers  the  strength  to  see. 
Then  judge  with  candour — "  Drury  Lane  for  me." 

What  made  this  knowledge,  what  this  skill  com- 
plete? 
A  fortnight's  visit  in  Whitechapel  Street. 

Her  place  in  life  was  rich  and  poor  between. 
With  those  a  favourite,  and  with  these  a  queen ; 
She  could  her  parts  assume,  and  condefcend 
To  firiends  more  humble  while  an  htimble  friend ; 
And  thus  a  welcome,  lively  guest  could  pass. 
Threading  her  pleasant  way  from  class  to  class. 

"  Her  reputation  ?  "—That  was  like  her  wit. 
And  seem'd  her  manner  and  her  state  to  fit ; 
Something  there  was — what,  none  presumed  to  say ; 
Clouds  lightly  passing  on  a  smiling  day, — 
Whispers  and  hints  which  went  from  ear  to  ear. 
And  mix'd  reports  no  judge  on  earth  could  clear. 

But  of  each  sex  a  friendly  number  press'd 
To  joyous  banquets  this  alluring  guest : 
There,  if  indulging  mirth,  and  freed  from  awe, 
If  pleasing  all,  and  pleased  with  all  she  saw. 
Her  speech  were  free,  and  such  as  freely  dwelt 
On  the  same  feelings  aU  around  her  felt ; 
Or  if  some  fond  presuming  favourite  tried 
To  come  so  near  as  once  to  be  denied ; 
Yet  not  with  brow  so  stem  or  speech  so  nice, 
But  that  he  ventured  on  denial  twice : — 
If  these  have  been,  and  so  has  Scandal  taught. 
Yet  Malice  never  found  the  proof  she  sought. 

But  then  came  one,  the  Lovelace  of  his  day, 
Rich,  proud,  and  cx«fly,  handsome,  brave,  and 

gay; 

Yet  loved  he  not  those  labour'd  plans  and  arts, 
But  left  the  business  to  the  ladies'  hearts. 
And  when  he  found  them  in  a  proper  train, 
He  thought  all  else  superfluous  and  vain : 
But  in  that  training  he  was  deeply  taught, 
And  rarely  fail'd  of  gaining  all  he  sought ; 
He  knew  how  far  directly  on  to  go. 
How  to  recede  and  dally  to  and  fto ; 
How  to  make  all  the  passions  his  allies, 
And,  when  he  saw  them  in  contention  rise, 
To  watch  the  wrought-up  heart,  and  conquer  by 
surprise. 
Our  heroine  fear'd  him  not ;  it  was  her  part, 
To  make  sure  conquest  of  such  gentle  heart— 
Of  one  so  mild  and  htimble ;  for  she  saw 
In  Henry's  eye  a  love  chastised  by  awe. 


Her  thoughts  of  virtue  were  not  all  sublime, 
Nor  virtuous  all  her  thoughts ;  't  was  now  her  time 
To  bait  each  hook,  in  every  way  to  please. 
And  the  rich  prixe  with  dext'rous  hand  to  seise. 
She  had  no  virgin-terrors ;  she  could  stray 
In  all  love's  maxe,  nor  fear  to  lose  her  way ; 
Nay,  could  go  near  the  precipice,  nor  dread 
A  failing  caution  or  a  giddy  head ; 
She  'd  fix  her  eyes  upon  the  roaring  flood, 
And  dance  upon  the  brink  where  danger  stood. 

*T  was  nature  all,  she  judged,  in  one  so  young, 
To  drop  the  eye  and  falter  in  the  tongue ; 
To  be  about  to  take,  and  then  command 
His  daring  wish,  and  only  view  the  hand : 
Yes  !  ail  was  nature;  it  became  a  maid 
Of  gentle  soul  t'  encourage  love  afhdd ; — 
He,  so  unlike  the  confident  and  bold. 
Would  fly  in  mute  deq[>air  to  find  her  cold : 
The  young  and  tender  germ  requires  the  son 
To  make  it  spread ;  it  must  be  smiled  upon. 
Thus  the  kind  virgin  gentle  means  devised. 
To  gain  a  heart  so  fond,  a  hand  so  prised ; 
More  gentle  still  she  grew,  to  change  her  way. 
Would  cause  confusion,  danger,  and  delay : 
Thus  (an  increase  of  gentleness  her  mode), 
She  took  a  plain,  unvaried,  certain  road, 
And  every  hour  believed  success  was  near, 
Till  there  was  nothing  left  to  hope  or  fear. 

It  must  be  own'd  that,  in  this  strife  of  hearts, 
Man  has  advantage — has  superior  arts : 
The  lover's  aim  is  to  the  nymph  unknown,  • 
Nor  is  she  always  certain  of  her  own ; 
Or  has  her  fears,  nor  these  can  so  disguise. 
But  he  who  searches,  reads  them  in  her  eyes, 
In  the  avenging  frown,  in  the  regretting  sighs : 
These  are  his  signals,  and  he  learns  to  steer 
The  straighter  course  whenever  they  appear. 


"  Pass  we  ten  years,  and  what  was  Clelia's  &te  ?  " 
At  an  attorney's  board  alert  she  sate, 
Not  legal  mistress :  he  with  other  men 
Once  sought  her  hand,  but  other  views  were  then ; 
And  when  he  knew  he  might  the  bliss  command. 
He  other  blessing  sought,  without  the  hand ; 
For  still  he  felt  alive  the  lambent  flame. 
And  offer'd  her  a  home, — and  home  she  came. 

There,  though  her  higher  friendships  lived  no 
more. 
She  loved  to  speak  of  what  she  shared  before — 
'*  Of  the  dear  Lucy,  heiress  of  the  hall, — 
"  Of  good  Sir  Peter,— of  their  annual  ball, 
"  And  the  fair  countess ! — Oh !  she  loved  them  all  t*' 
The  humbler  clients  of  her  friend  would  stare. 
The  knowing  smile, — ^but  neither  caused  her  care  ; 
She  brought  her  spirits  to  her  humble  state, 
And  soothed  with  idle  dreams  her  frowning  ^te. 


"Ten   summers    pass'd,  and    how  was  O^ia 
then?"— 
Alas !  she  sufibr'd  in  this  trying  ten ; 
The  pair  had  parted :  who  to  him  attend. 
Must  judge  the  nymph  unfaithful  to  her  friend  ; 
But  who  on  her  would  equal  faith  bestow, 
Would  think  him  rash,— and  surely  she  moat  know* 

Then  as  a  matron  Clelia  taught  a  school. 
But  nature  gave  not  talents  fit  for  mU: 
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Y9t  now,  though  marks  of  wasting  yean  were  seen, 
Some  touch  of  sorrow,  some  attack  of  spleen ; 
Stm  there  was  life,  a  spirit  quick  and  gay. 
And  lively  speech  and  elegant  array. 

The  Griffin's  landlord  these  aUured  so  far. 
He  made  her  mistress  of  his  heart  and  bar ; 
He  had  no  idle  retrospective  whim. 
Till  she  was  his,  her  deeds  concem'd  not  him : 
So  far  was  well,— but  Clelia  thought  not  fit 
(In  all  the  Griffin  needed)  to  submit : 
Gaily  to  dress  and  in  the  bar  preside. 
Soothed  the  poor  spirit  of  degraded  pride ; 
But  cooking,  waiting,  welcoming  a  crew 
Of  noisy  guests,  were  arts  she  never  knew : 
Hence  daily  wars,  with  temporary  truce. 
His  vulgar  insult,  and  her  keen  abuse ; 
And  as  their  spirits  wasted  in  the  strife. 
Both  took  the  Griffin's  ready  aid  of  life ; 
But  she  with  greater  prudence — ^Harry  tried 
More  powerfiil  aid,  and  in  the  trial  died ; 
Yet  drew  down  vengeance :  in  no  distant  time, 
Th'  insolvent  Griffin  struck  his  wings  sublime ; — 
Forth  from  her  palace  walk'd  th'  ^ected  queen. 
And  show'd  to  frowning  fate  a  look  serene ; 
Gay  spite  of  time,  though  poor,  yet  well  attired. 
Kind  without  love,  and  vain  if  not  admired. 


Another  term  is  past ;  ten  other  years 
In  various  trials,  troubles,  views,  and  fears : 
Of  these  some  pass'd  in  small  attempts  at  trade ; 
Houses  she  kept  for  widowers  lately  made ; 
For  now  she  said,  **  They'll  miss  th'endearing  friend, 
•*  And  ru  be  there  the  soften'd  heart  to  bend :" 
And  true  a  part  was  done  as  Clelia  plann'd — 
The  heart  was  soften'd,  but  she  miss'd  the  hand ; 
She  wrote  a  novel,  and  Sir  Denys  said 
The  dedication  was  the  best  he  read ; 
But  Edge  worths.  Smiths,  and  Radcliffes  so  engross'd 
The  public  ear,  that  all  her  pains  were  lost. 
To  keep  a  toy-shop  was  attempt  the  last. 
There  too  she  fail'd,  and  schemes  and  hopes  were 
past. 

Now  friendless,  sick,  and  old,  and  wanting  bread. 
The  first-born  tears  of  fallen  pride  were  shed — 
True,  bitter  tears ;  and  yet  that  wounded  pride, 
Among  the  poor,  for  poor  distinctions  sigh'd. 
Though  now  her  tales  were  to  her  audience  fit ; 
Though  loud  her  tones,  and  vulgar  grown  her  wit. 
Though  now  her  dres8---<but  let  me  not  explain 
The  piteous  patchwork  of  the  needy-vain. 
The  fiirtish  form  to  coarse  materials  lent, 
And  one  poor  robe  through  fifty  fashions  sent) ; 
Though  iJl  within  was  sad,  without  was  mean, — 
Still 't  was  her  wish,  her  comfort,  to  be  seen : 
She  would  to  plays  on  lowest  terms  resort. 
Where  once  her  box  was  to  the  beaux  a  court ; 
And.  strtnge  delight  I  to  that  same  house  where  she 
JoSn'd  In  the  dance,  all  gaiety  and  glee, 


*  {**  Clelia  U  another  worthlen  chancier  toat  !•  drawn 
«ith  iaftiit*  tpirlt,  an«l  a  tboroagh  knowledge  of  htunan 
iMtBiw.  She  began  life  as  a  tprigndy,  talkini^,  flixtin«  girl, 
vho  DiSid  for  a  wH  and  a  bmmty  In  the  kalf-bred  circle  of 
tile  narouc<i,aii4  who,  in  layinc  henelf  oat  to  entrap  a  youth 
oC  dkitniedoQ,  unftntnnately  Ml  a  rietira  to  bit  wiperiar  art, 
•ad  fuffeited  her  place  in  society.    She  then  became  the 


Now  with  the  menials  crowding  to  the  wall. 
She  'd  see,  not  share,  the  pleasures  of  the  ball, 
And  with  degraded  vanity  unfold, 
How  she  too  triumph'd  in  the  years  of  old. 
To  her  poor  friends  't  is  now  her  pride  to  tell. 
On  what  a  height  she  stood  before  she  fell ; 
At  church  she  points  to  one  tall  seat,  and  **  There 
"  We  sat,"  she  cries,  "  when  my  papa  was  mayor." 
Not  quite  correct  in  what  she  now  relates, 
She  alters  persons,  and  she  forges  dates ; 
And,  finding  memory's  weaker  help  decay'd> 
She  boldly  calls  invention  to  her  aid. 

Touch'd  by  the  pity  he  had  felt  before. 
For  her  Sir  Denys  oped  the  Alms-house  door : 
"  With  all  her  faults,"  he  said,  *'  the  woman  knew 
"  How  to  distinguish — had  a  manner  too ; 
"  And,  as  they  say  she  is  allied  to  tome 
"  In  decent  station — let  the  creature  come." 

Here  she  and  Blaney  meet,  and  take  their  view 
Of  all  the  pleasures  they  would  still  pursue : 
Hour  after  hour  they  sit,  and  nothing  hide 
Of  vices  past ;  their  follies  are  their  pride ; 
What  to  the  sober  and  the  cool  are  crimes. 
They  boast — exulting  in  those  happy  times ; 
The  darkest  deeds  no  indignation  raise. 
The  purest  virtue  never  wins  their  praise ; 
But  still  they  on  their  ancient  joys  dilate. 
Still  with  regret  departed  glories  state. 
And  mourn  their  grievous  fall,  and  curse  their 
rigorous  fate.'' 


LETTER   XVI. 

IHHABrrAKTS  OF  THE  ALMS-HOUSE. 


Ebrietaa  Ubi  fida  eomet,  tibi  Luxos,  et  atrlt 
Circa  te  semper  volitans  Infsmia  pennis. 

SiLvnrs  Itaucus. 


BENBOW. 


Benbow,  an  Improper  Companion  for  the  Badgemen  of  the 
Alms-hooae— He  resembles  Bardolph— Left  in  Trade  by 
his  Father— ContracU  useless  Filendsbips— His  Friends 
drink  with  him,  and  employ  others— Called  worthy  and 
honest  1  Why— Effect  of  Wine  on  the  Mind  of  Man— 
Benbow's  common  Sabject— The  Pridse  of  departed  Friends 
and  nitrons— "Sqaire  Aagill,  at  the  Orange :  his  Manners, 
Servants,  Friends— Trae  to  his  Church  :  ought  therefore  to 
be  spared— His  Son's  diflTerent  Conduct- Vexation  of  the 
Father's  Spirit  if  admitted  to  see  the  Alteration— Captain 
Dowling,  a  boon  Companion,  ready  to  drink  at  all  Times, 
and  with  any  Company :  famous  in  his  Club-room— His 
easy  Departure — Dolly  Murray,  a  Maiden  adraneed  in 
Yeara :  abides  by  Ratafia  and  Cards— Her  fiee  Manners— 
Her  Skill  in  the  Game— Her  Preparation  and  Death— 
Benbow,  how  intesmpted :  his  Submission. 

See  t  yonder  badgeman  with  that  glowing  face, 
A  meteor  shining  in  this  sober  place  I 


smart  mistress  of  a  dadiing  attorney— then  tried  to  teach  a 
school— lived  ss  the  fkvoorite  of  an  innkeeper— let  lodgings- 
wrote  novels— set  up  a  toy-shop— and,  finally,  was  admitted 
into  the  alms-house.  There  Is  nothing  Vwr  Interesting, 
perhaps.  In  such  a  story ;  but  the  details  of  it  show  the  won- 
derfttl  accuracy  of  the  author's  observation  of  character,  and 
give  It,  and  many  of  his  other  pieces,  a  value  of  the  same 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


Yost  sums  were  paid,  and  many  years  were  past, 
Ere  gems  so  rich  around  their  radiance  cast ! 
Such  was  the  fiery  front  that  Bardolph  wore, 
Cuiding  his  master  to  the  tavern  door ;  ^ 
There  first  that  meteor  rose,  and  there  alone. 
In  its  due  place,  the  rich  effulgence  shone : 
But  this  strange  fire  the  seat  of  peace  invades 
And  shines  portentous  in  these  solemn  shades. 

Benbovo,  a  hoon  companion,  long  approved 
By  jovial  sets,  and  (as  he  thought)  beloved, 
Was  judged  as  one  to  joy  and  friendship  prone, 
And  deem'd  injurious  to  himself  alone : 
GenVous  and  free,  he  paid  but  small  regard 
To  trade,  and  failed;  and  some  decUred  **  'twas 

hard:" 
These  were  his  friends — ^his  foes  conceived  the  case 
Of  common  kind ;  he  sought  and  found  disgrace  : 
The  reasoning  few,  who  neither  soom'd  nor  loved, 
His  feelings  pitied  and  his  faults  reproved. 

Benbow,  the  father,  left  possessions  fair, 
A  worthy  name  and  business  to  his  heir ; 
Benbow,  the  son,  those  fair  possessions  sold, 
And  lost  his  credit,  while  he  spent  the  gold : 
He  was  a  jovial  trader :  men  ez\)oy'd 
The  night  with  him ;  his  day  was  unemployed ; 
So  when  his  credit  and  his  cash  were  spent, 
Here,  by  mistaken  pity, 'he  was  sent; 
Of  late  he  came,  with  passions  unsubdued, 
And  shared  and  cursed  the  hated  solitude, 
Where    gloomy  thoughts    arise,  where  grievous 
cares  intrude. 

Known  but  in  drink, — ^h^  found  an  eaay  friend. 
Well  pleased  his  worth  and  honour  to  commend : 
And  thus  informM,  the  guardian  of  the  trust 
Heard  the  applause  and  said  the  claim  was  just. 
A  worthy  soul  I  unfitted  for  the  strife, 
Care,  and  contention  of  a  busy  life ; — 
Worthy,  and  why  ? — that  o'er  the  midnight  bowl 
He  mode  his  friend  the  partner  of  his  soul. 
And  any  man  his  friend : — ^then  thus  in  glee, 
"  I  spe^k  my  mind,  I  love  the  truth,"  quoth  he ; 
Till  'twas  his  fate  that  useful  truth  to  find, 
'T  is  sometimes  prudent  not  to  speak  the  mind. 

With  wine  inflated,  man  is  all  upblown, 
And  feels  a  power  which  he  believes  his  own ; 
With  fancy  soaring  to  the  skies,  he  thinks 
His  all  the  virtues  all  the  while  he  drinks ; 
But  when  the  gas  from  the  balloon  is  gone. 
When  sober  thoughts  and  serious  cares  come  on, 
Where  then  the  worth  that  in  himself  he  found  ? — 
Yanish'd — and  he  sank  grov'ling  on  the  ground. 

Still  some  conceit  will  Benbow's  mind  inflate, 
Poor  as  he  is, — ^'t  is  pleasant  to  relate 
The  joys  he  once  possessed — ^it  soothes  his  present 
state. 

Seated  ^ith  some  grey  beadsman,  he  regrets 
His  former  feasting,  though  it  swell'd  his  debts ; 
Topers  once  famed,  his  friends  in  earlier  days. 
Well  he  describes,  and  thinks  description  praise : 
Each  hero's  worth  with  much  delight  he  paints ; 
Martyrs  they  were,  and  he  would  make  them  saints. 


kind  that  some  pictures  are  thoaght  to  derive  ftom  the  trath 
and  minuteness  of  the  anatomy  which  thej  diaplay.  There 
U  aomethinff  original,  too,  and  well  conceived,  in  Um  tenacity 
with  which  he  representa  Uii«  friToloua  peraon  aa  adhering  to 
her  paltry  characteristic*  onder  every  change  of  dreum- 
atancci."— JsrraiT.] 


"  Alas  t  alas  I "  Old  England  now  may  say, 
"  My  glory  withers ;  it  has  had  its  day : 
"  We  're  fallen  on  evil  times ;  men  read  and  think ; 
"  Our  bold  forefathers  loved  to  fight  and  drink. 
**  Then  lived  the  good  'Squire  As^— what  a 
change 
'*  Has  death  and  fashion  shown  us  at  the  Grange ! 
''  He  bravely  thought  it  best  became  his  rank, 
"  That  all  his  tenants  and  his  tradesmen  drank ; 
'*  He  was  delighted  from  his  favourite  room 
"  To  see  them  'cross  the  park  go  daily  home 
**  Praising  aloud  the  liquor  and  the  host, 
"  And  striving  who  should  venerate  him  most. 
"  Ko  pride  had  he,  and  there  was  difference 
small 
*'  Between  the  master's  and  the  servants'  hall : 
'*  And  here  or  there  the  guests  were  welcome  all. 
**  Of  Heaven's  free  gifts  he  took  no  special  care, 
"  He  never  quarrefd  for  a  simple  hare ; 
**  But  sought,  by  giving  sport,  a  sportsman's  name, 
<*  Himself  a  poacher,  though  at  other  game : 
"  He  never  planted  nor  enclosed — ^his  trees 
'*  Grew  like  himself^  untroubled  and  at  ease : 
<*  Bounds  of  all  kinds  he  hated«  and  hod  felt 
*'  Chok'd  and  imprison'd  in  a  modem  belt, 
"  Which  some  rare  genius  now  has  twined  about 
"  The  good  old  house,  to  keep  old  neighbours  out. 
'*  Along  his  valleys,  in  the  evening-hours, 
"  The  borough-damsels  stray'd  to  gather  flowers, 
"  Or  by  the  brakes  and  brushwood  of  the  park, 
'*  To  take  their  pleasant  rambles  in  the  dark. 

*'  Some  prudes,  of  rigid  kind,  forbore  to  coll 
"  On  the  kind  females — ^favourites  at  the  hall ; 
'*  But  better  nature  saw,  with  much  delight, 
'*  The  different  orders  of  mankind  unite : 
"  'T  was  schooling  pride  to  see  the  ibotman  wait, 
"  Smile  on  his  sister  and  receive  her  plate. 

'*  His  worship  ever  was  a  churchman  true, 
"  He  held  in  scorn  the  methodistio  crew ; 
"  May  God  defend  the  Church,  and  save  the  King, 
"  He  'd  pray  devoutly  and  divinely  sing. 
"  Admit  that  he  the  holy  day  would  spend 
"  As  priests  approved  not,  still  he  was  a  friend  : 
**  Much  then  I  blame  the  preacher,  as  too  nice, 
"  To  call  such  trifles  by  the  name  of  vice ; 
"  Hinting,  though  gently  and  with  cautions  speech, 
*'  Of  good  example — ^'tis  their  trade  to  preach. 
"  But  still 't  was  pity,  when  the  worthy  'squire 
'<  Stuck  to  the  church,  what  more  could  they 

require? 
"  'T  was  almost  joining  that  fanatic  crew, 
"  To  throw  such  morids  at  his  honour's  pew ; 
"  A  weaker  man,  had  he  been  so  reviled, 
'*  Had  left  the  place — ^he  only  swore  and  smiled. 
**  But  think,  ye  rectors  and  ye  curates,  think, 
**  Who  are  your  friends,  and  at  their  f^ulties  wink ; 
"  Conceive  not — mounted  on  your  Sunday-throne, 
*'  Your  firebrands  faU  upon  your  foes  alone ; 
*'  They  strike  your  patrons — and  should  all  with- 
draw, 
''  In  whom  your  wisdoms  may  discern  a  flaw, 


1  **  Thou  art  the  Knight  of  the  Burning  I^anp  *  if  thoa 
waat  any  way  given  to  virtae,  I  would  awear  by  thy  Ikees 
my  oath  ahonld  be  by  thia  fire.  Oh  I  thou  'it  a  perpetuu 
triumph,  thou  haat  aaved  me  a  thonaaod  mariu  in  Uaka  aaA 
torehea,  walking  in  a  night  betwixt  UTcra  and  tavefn.*— 
aoARapsAas. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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*  Ton  would  the  flower  of  all  your  andience  lose, 

*  And  spend  yoar  crackers  on  their  empty  pews. 
**  The  father  dead,  the  son  has  found  a  wife, 

'  And  lives  a  formal,  proud,  unsocial  life ; — 

*  The  lands  are  now  enclosed ;  the  tenants  all, 
'  Save  at  a  rent-day,  never  see  the  hall ; 

<  No  lass  is  suffered  o'er  the  walks  to  come, 

*  And  if  there 's  love,  they  have  it  all  at  home. 

**  Oh  I  could  the  ghost  of  our  good  'squire  arise, 

*  And  see  such  change ;  would  it  believe  its  eyes  ? 

*  Would  it  not  glide  about  from  place  to  place, 

*  And  mourn  the  manners  of  a  feebler  race  ? 

*  At  that  long  table,  where  the  servants  found 

'  Mirth    and    abundance  while   the  year   went 
round; 

*  Where  a  huge  pollard  on  the  winter-fire, 
'  At  a  huge  distance  made  them  all  retire  ; 

*  Where  not  a  measure  in  the  room  was  kept, 

*  And  but  one  rule — they  tippled  till  they  slept — 
'  There  would  it  see  a  pale  old  hag  preside, 

*  A  thing  made  up  of  stinginess  and  pride ; 

*  Who  carves  the  meat,  as  if  the  flesh  could  feel ; 
'  Careless  whose  flesh  must  miss  the  plenteous 

meal; 

*  Here  would  the  ghost  a  small  coal-fire  behold, 

*  Not  fit  to  keep  one  body  from  the  cold  ; 

*  Then  would  it  flit  to  higher  rooms,  and  stay 
*•  To  view  a  dull,  dress'd  company  at  play ; 

*  All  the  old  comfort,  all  the  genial  fare 

*  For  ever  gone !  how  sternly  would  it  stare : 

*■  And  though  it  might  not  to  their  view  appear, 

*  'T  would  cause  among  them  lassitude  and  fear ; 

*  Then  wait  to  see — where  he  delight  has  seen — 

*  The  dire  effect  of  firetfulness  and  spleen. 

"  Such  were  the  worthies  of  these  better  days ; 

*  We  had  their  blessings— they  shall  have  our  praise. 

*'  Of  Captain  Dowling  would  you  hear  me  speak  ? 
•*  I  'd  sit  and  sing  his  praises  for  a  week : 

*  He  was  a  man,  and  man-like  all  his  joy, — 
''I'm  led  to  question  was  he  ever  boy  ? 

^  Beef  was  his  breakfast ; — ^if  from  sea  and  salt, 

*  It  relish'd  better  with  his  wine  of  malt ; 

*  Then,  till  he  dined,  if  walking  in  or  out, 

*  Whether  the  gravel  teased  him  or  the  gout, 

^  Though  short  in  wind  and  flannel'd  every  limb, 
''He  drank  with  all  who  had  concerns  with  him  : 

*  Whatever  trader,  agent,  merchant,  came, 

^  They  found  him  ready,  every  hour  the  same  ; 

*  Whatever  liquors  might  between  them  pass, 

'*  He  took  them  all,  and  never  balk'd  his  glass : 
'*  Kay,  mith  the  seamen  working  in  the  ship, 
'  At  Uieir  request,  he  'd  share  the  grog  and  flip. 
'•*  Bnt  in  the  chib-room  was  his  chief  delight, 
'  And  punch  the  favourite  liquor  of  the  night ; 
'  Man  after  man  they  from  the  trial  shrank, 
'  And  Dowling  ever  was  the  last  who  drank  : 
'  Arrived  at  home,  he,  ere  he  sought  his  bed, 

*  With  pipe  and  brandy  would  compose  his  head ; 
'  Then  half  an  hour  was  o'er  the  news  beguiled, 

*  When  he  retired  as  harmless  as  a  child. 
*^  Set  bnt  aside  the  gravel  and  the  gout, 

*  And  breathing  short — ^his  sand  ran  fairly  out. 


■  ;0»igiBal  editioo  :— 

She  •aiTer'd  no  man  hor  ttee  sool  to  Ttz, 
VUe  «ex*9  pattern,  without  thoaghtt  of  scr ; 
Osr  timid  irirU  and  ioveza,  half  afhUd, 
%Si  dtonn'J  the  cpcnbM  of  t!x  f^an>  ciU  ID4M.] 


"  At  fifty-five  we  lost  him — after  that 
"  Life  grows  insipid  and  its  pleasures  flat ; 
"  He  had  indulged  in  all  that  man  can  have, 
**  He  did  not  drop  a  dotard  to  his  grave  ; 
"  Still  to  the  last,  his  feet  upon  the  chair, 
*^  With  rattling  lungs  now  gone  beyond  repair ; 
*'  When  on  each  feature  death  had  fix'd  bis  stamp, 
'*  And  not  a  doctor  could  the  body  vamp  ; 
'*  Still  at  the  last,  to  his  beloved  bowl 
*^  He  clung,  and  cheer'd  the  sadness  of  his  soul ; 
'*  For  though  a  man  may  not  have  much  to  fear, 
"  Yet  death  looks  ugly  when  the  view  is  near : 
"  — *  I  go,'  he  said,  *  but  still  my  friends  shall  say, 
"  *  'T  was  as  a  man — I  did  not  sneak  away ; 
"  *  An  honest  life  with  worthy  souls  I  've  spent, — 
"  *■  Come,  fill  my  glass ;'  he  took  it  and  he  went. 

"  Poor  Dolly  Murray ! — I  might  live  to  see 
'*  My  hundredth  year,  but  no  such  lass  as  she. 
"  Easy  by  nature,  in  her  humour  gay, 
"  She  chose  her  comforts,  ratafia  and  play  : 
"  She  loved  the  social  game,  the  decent  glass, 
*'  And  was  a  jovial,  friendly,  laughing  lass ; 
*'  We  sat  not  then  at  Whist  demure  and  still, 
^*  But  pass'd  the  pleasant  hours  at  gay  Quadrille : 
**  Lame  in  her  side,  we  phic'd  her  in  her  seat, 
"  Her  hands  were  free,  she  cared  not  for  her  feet ; 
"  As  the  game  ended,  came  the  glass  around, 
**  (So  was  the  loser  cheer'd,  the  winner  crown'd). 
^'  Mistress  of  secrets,  both  the  young  and  old 
**  In  her  confided — not  a  tale  she  told ; 
*<  Love  never  made  impression  on  her  mind, 
**  She  held  him  weak,  and  all  his  captives  blind ; 
"  She  suffbrd  no  man  her  free  soul  to  vex, 
"  Free  from  the  weakness  of  her  gentle  sex ; 
"  One  with  whom  ours  unmoved  conversing  sate, 
"  In  cool  discussion  or  in  free  debate.* 

*'  Once  in  her  chair  we  'd  placed  the  good  old 

lass, 
"  Where  first  she  took  her  preparation-glass ; 
"  By  lucky  thought  she  *d  been  that  day  at  prayers, 
'*  Ajid  long  before  had  fix'd  her  small  affairs ; 
*'  So  all  was  easy— on  her  cards  she  cast 
"  A  smiling  look ;  I  saw  the  thought  that  pass'd : 
"  *A  king,'  she  call'd — though  conscious  of  her 

skiU, 
"  *  Do   more,'  I  answer'd — *  More,'  she  said,  •*  I 

will;' 
*'  And  more  she  did — cards  answer'd  to  her  call, 
"  She  saw  the  mighty  to  her  mightier  fall : 
"  '  A  vole  1  a  vole  ! '  she  cried,  *  't  is  fairly  won, 
"  *  My  game  is  ended  and  my  work  is  done ;' — 
"  This  said,  she  gently,  with  a  single  sigh, 
"  Died  as  one  taught  and  practised  how  to  die. 
"  Snoh  were  the  dead-departed ;  I  survive, 
*'  To  breathe  in  pain  among  the  dead-alive." 

The  bell  then  call'd  these  ancient  men  to  pray, 
"  Again  I  "  said  Benbow,— "  tolls  it  every  day  ? 
"  Where  is  the  lifb  I  led  ?"— He  sigh'd  and  walk'd 

his  way.' 


s  Bonbow  may  be  thoagbt  too  low  and  despicable  to  be 
admitted  btsre ;  hut  he  l«  a  boroosb-eharacter,  and  bowtiKer 
dlqnsuns  in  tomo  reapecta  a  picture  may  be,  it  will  pleaae 
aom«.  and  be  tuterated  by  many,  if  it  can  boast  that  one  merit 
of  bdng  a  fhlthful  likonaat. 
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Bleswd  be  the  m*n  who  povideth  for  the  «lck  »nd  needy  : 
the  Lord  shall  deliver  him  in  time  of  trouble. 

Qou  dederis,  ioIm  temper  habebis  opes.— Maetial. 

Nil  negat,  et  sese  vel  non  poscentibos  offert.— Clacdiax. 

Decipias  alios  Terbis  voltuque  benigno ; 
Nam  mihi  jam  notus  dissimulator  eris. — Mabtial. 


THE  HOSPITAL  AND  GOVERNORS. 

Christian  Charity  anxious  to  provide  for  ftiture  as  well  as 
present  Miseries— Hence  the  Hospital  for  the  Diseased- 
Description  of  a  recovered  Patient— The  Building:  how 
erected— The  Patrons  and  Govemots— Eusebius— The  more 
active  Manager  of  Business  a  moral  and  correct  Contributor 
—One  of  different  Description — Good,  the  Result,  however 
intermixed  with  Imperfection. 

An  ardent  spirit  dvrells  with  Christian  love, 
The  eagle's  vigour  in  the  pitying  dove  ; 
'T  is  not  enough  that  we  with  sorrow  sigh  ; 
That  we  the  wants  of  pleading  man  supply, 
That  we  in  sympathy  with  sufferers  feel. 
Nor  hear  a  grief  without  a  wish  to  heal ; 
Not  these  suffice — ^to  sickness,  pain,  and  woe, 
The  Christian  spirit  loves  with  aid  to  go ; 
Will  not  be  sought,  waits  not  for  want  to  plead, 
But  seeks  the  duty — ^nay,  prevents  the  need ; 
Her  utmost  aid  to  every  ill  applies, 
And  plans  relief  for  coming  miseries. 

Ilence  yonder  Building  rose  :  on  either  side 
Far  stretch'd  the  wards,  all  airy,  warm,  and  wide ; 
And  every  ward  has  beds  by  comfort  spread. 
And  smoothed  for  him  who  suffers  on  the  bed : 
There  all  have  kindness,  most  relief, — for  some 
Is  cure  complete, — ^it  is  the  sufferer's  home : 
Fevers  and  chronic  ills,  corroding  pains. 
Each  accidental  mischief  man  sustains ; 
Fractures  and  wounds,  and  withered  limbs  and 

lame, 
With  all  that,  slow  or  sudden,  vex  our  frame, 
Have  here  attendance — here  the  sufferers  lie, 
(Where  love  and  science  every  aid  apply,) 
And  heal'd  with  rapture  live,  or  soothed  by  comfort 
die. 

See  !  one  relieved  from  anguish,  and  to^ay 
AUow'd  to  walk  and  look  an  hour  away ; 
Two  months  confined  by  fever,  frenzy,  pain, 
He  comes  abroad  and  is  himself  again : 
'T  was  in  the  spring,  when  carried  to  the  place, 
The  snow  fell  down  and  melted  in  his  face. 

'T  is  summer  now ;  all  objects  gay  and  new, 
Smiling  alike  the  viewer  and  the  view : 
He  stops  as  one  unwilling  to  advance, 
Without  another  and  another  glance ; 
With  what  a  pure  and  simple  joy  he  sees 
Those  sheep  and  cattle  browsing  at  their  ease  *, 


>  [Caligula,  being  in  a  rage  at  the  people  for  favouring  a 
party  in  uie  Circensian  games  in  opposition  to  him,  cried  out, 
''  1  wish  the  Roman  people  had  but  one  neck."] 

t  [It  was  never  doubted   by  Mr.  Crabbe's  (kmily  that 


Easy  himself,  there 's  nothing  breatlies  or  moves. 

But  he  would  cherish — all  that  lives  he  loves : 

Observing  every  ward  as  round  he  goes. 

He  thinks  what  pain,  what  danger  they  enclose ; 

Warm  in  his  wish  for  all  who  suffer  there, 

At  every  view  he  meditates  a  prayer : 

No  evil  counsels  in  his  breast  abide, 

There  joy  and  love,  and  gratitude  reside. 

The  wish  that  Roman  necks  in  one  were  found,* 
That   he  who  form'd  the  wish  might  deal  the 

wound. 
This  man  had  never  heard ;  but  of  the  kind. 
Is  that  desire  which  rises  in  his  mind  ; 
He  'd  have  all  English  hands  (for  further  be 
Cannot  conceive  extends  our  charity). 
All  but  his  ovm,  in  one  right-hand  to  grow. 
And  then  what  hearty  shake  would  he  bestow. 

"  How  rose  the  BuUding?  "—Piety  first  Uid 
A  strong  fotmdation,  but  she  wanted  aid ; 
To  Wealth  tmwieldly  was  her  prayer  addressed, 
Who  largely  gave,  and  she  the  donor  bless'd : 
Unwieldy  Wealth  then  to  his  couch  withdrew, 
And  took  the  sweetest  sleep  he  ever  knew. 

Then  busy  Vanity  sustain'd  her  part, 
"  And  much,"  she  said,  "  it  moved  her  tender 

heart; 
*^  To  her  all  kinds  of  man's  distress  were  known, 
"  And  all  her  heart  adopted  as  its  own." 

Then  Science  came — ^his  talents  he  displayed. 
And  Charity  with  joy  the  dome  surveyed ; 
Skill,  Wealth,  and  Vanity,  obtain  the  fame. 
And  Piety,  the  joy  that  makes  no  claim. 

Patrons  there  are,  and  Governors,  from  whom 
The  greater  aid  and  guiding  orders  come  ; 
Who  voluntary  cares  and  labours  take. 
The  sufferers'  servants  for  the  service*  sake  ; 
Of  these  a  part  I  give  you — ^but  a  part, — 
Some  hearts  are  hidden,  some  have  not  a  heart. 

First  let  me  praise — ^for  so  I  best  shall  paint 
That  pious  moralist,  that  reasoning  saint ! 
Can  I  of  worth  like  thine,  Eusebius,  speak  ?  * 
The  man  is  willing,  but  the  Muse  is  weak ; — 
'T  is  thine  to  wait  on  woe  I  to  soothe !  to  heal ! 
With  learning  social,  and  XK>lite  with  «eal : 

In  thy  pure  breast  although  the  passions  dwell,  \ ^ 

They  're  train'd  by  virtue,  and  no  more  rebel ;  \        "^ 
But  have  so  long  been  active  on  her  side. 
That  passion  now  might  be  itself  the  guide. 

Law,  conscience,  honour,  all  obe/d ;  all  give 
Th'  approving  voice,  and  make  it  bliss  to  live ; 
While  faith,  when  life  can  nothing  more  supply. 
Shall  strengthen  hope,  and  make  it  bliss  to  die.' 

He  preaches,  speaks,  and  writes  with  manly 
sense, 
No  weak  neglect,  no  labour'd  eloquence ; 
Goodness  and  wisdom  are  in  all  his  ways. 
The  rude  revere  him  and  the  wicked  praise. 

Upon  humility  his  virtues  grow, 
And  tower  so  high  because  so  fix'd  below ; 
As  wider  spreads  the  oak  his  bows  around. 
When  deeper  with  his  roots  he  digs  the  solid 
ground. 


Eusebins  was  designed  for  a  portraiture  of  Burke.] 

>      **  Ijftt  us  since  life  cnn  little  more  supplv 
Tlian  just  to  loolc  about  us  and  to  die. 

Pan, 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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By  him,  from  ward  to  ward,  ia  eweij  aid 
Tha  sufferer  needs,  with  every  care  conveyed : 
Like  the  good  tree  he  brings  his  treasure  forth,  * 
And,  like  the  tree,  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
Meek  as  the  poorest  Publican  is  he. 
And  strict  as  lives  the  straightest  Pharisee  ; 
Of  both,  in  him  unite  the  better  part, 
The  blameless  conduct  and  the  humble  heart.^ 

Tet  he  escapes  not ;  he,  with  some,  is  wise 
In  carnal  things,  and  loves  to  moralize :  . 
Others  can  doubt  if  all  that  Christian  care 
Hat  not  its  price — there 's  something  he  may  share : 
But  this  and  ill  severer  he  sustains. 
As  gold  the  fire,  and  as  unhurt  remains ; 
When  most  revUed,  although  he  feels  the  smart. 
It  wakes  to  nobler  deeds  the  wounded  heart. 
As  the  rich  olive,  beaten  for  its  fruit. 
Puts  forth  at  every  bruise  a  bearing  shoot. 

A  second  Friend  we  have,  whose  cars  aad  zeal 
But  few  can  equal — ^few  indeed  can  feel ; 
He  lived  a  life  obscure,  and  profits  made 
In  the  coarse  habits  of  a  vulgar  trade. 
His  brother,  master  of  a  hoy,  he  loved 
So  well,  that  he  the  calling  disapproved : 
*^  Alas !  ]ioor  Tom !  "  the  landman  oft  would  sigh 
"When  the  gale  freshened  and  the  waves  ran  high ; 
And  when  they  parted,  with  a  tear  he  'd  say, 
'*  No  more  adventure  I — here  in  safety  stay." 
Nor  did  he  feign ;  with  more  than  half  he  had 
He  would  have  kept  the  seaman,  and  been  glad. 

Alas !  how  few  resist,  when  strongly  tried — 
A  rich  relation's  nearer  kinsman  died ; 
Ue  sickcn'd,  and  to  him  the  landman  went. 
And  all  his  hours  with  cousin  Ephraim  spent. 
This  Thomas  heard,  and  cared  not :  '*  I,"  quoth  he, 
"  Have  one  in  port  upon  the  watch  for  me." 
So  Ephraim  died,  and  when  the  will  was  shown, 
Isaac,  the  landman,  had  the  whole  his  own : 
VTho  to  his  brother  sent  a  moderate  purse, 
Which  he  retum'd  in  anger,  with  his  curse ; 
Then  went  to  sea,  and  made  his  grog  so  strong. 
He  died  before  he  could  forgive  the  wrong. 

The  rich  man  built  a  house,  both  large  and  high, 
He  enter'd  in  and  set  him  down  to  si^ ; 
He  planted  ample  woods  and  gardens  fair. 
And  walked  with  anguish  and  compunction  there : 
The  rich  man's  pines,  to  every  friend  a  treat, 
He  saw  with  pain,  and  he  refused  to  eat ; 
Bis  daintiest  food,  his  richest  wines,  were  all 
Tum'd  by  remorse  to  vinegar  and  gall : 
The  softest  down  by  living  body  pressed, 
The  rich  man  bought,  and  tried  to  take  his  rest ; 
But  care  had  thorns  upon  his  pillow  spread. 
And  scatter'd  sand  and  nettles  in  his  bed : 
Nervous  be  grew, — would  often  sigh  and  groan, 
He  talk'd  but  little,  and  he  walk'd  alone ; 
Till  by  his  priest  convinced,  that  from  one  deed 
Of  genuine  love  would  joy  and  health  proceed, 
He  from  that  time  with  care  and  seal  began 
To  seek  and  soothe  the  grievous  ills  of  man ; 

*  [In  «Mne  of  Mr.  Oabbe*a  gnvet  deKripdona  there  is  a 
Umm  of  chMUaed  and  nnamUtioaa  aerenity,  which  haa  a 
fommM  hkflaeneo  on  the  heart,  and  affccta  it  like  the  quiet 
(low  of  a  Bild  evening.  In  reading  of  the  paadona  of  £u- 
aebina  ItabituaUy  rallying  on  the  aide  of  virtae,  we  are  forcibly 
Mvainded  of  one  of  the  anblimest  traita  in  modem  writing. 
ft  la  the  dveotnatance  of  the  dying  mlalonary  ia  *  Diaabeth,' 
who  wpmiM  alt  laat  breath  in  prayer,  not  for  hiouelf;  bat  for 


And  as  his  hands  their  aid  to  grief  apply, 
He  learns  to  smile  and  he  forgets  to  sigh. 

Now  he  can  drink  his  wine  and  taste  his  food, 
And  feel  the  blessings  HeaVn  has  dealt  are  good ; 
And,  since  the  suffering  seek  the  rich  man's  door, 
He  sleeps  as  soundly  as  when  young  and  poor. 

Here  much  he  gives — is  urgent  more  to  gain ; 
He  begs — ^rich  beggars  seldom  sue  in  vain : 
Preachers  most  famed  he  moves,  the   crowd  to 

move. 
And  never  wearies  in  the  work  of  love : 
He  rules  all  business,  settles  all  affairs ; 
He  makes  collections,  he  directs  repairs ; 
And  if  he  wrong'd  one  brother, — Heav'n  forgive 
The  man  by  whom  so  many  brethren  live ! 


Then,  *mid  our  Signatures,  a  name  appears^ 
Of  one  for  wisdcmi  fkmed  above  his  years ; 
And  these  were  forty :  he  was  from  his  youth 
A  patient  searcher  after  useful  truth : 
To  language  little  of  his  time  he  gave. 
To  science  less,  nor  was  the  Muse's  slave ; 
Sober  and  grave,  his  college  sent  him  doifni, 
A  fietir  example  for  his  native  town. 
Slowly  he  speaks,  and  with  such  solemn  air, 
Tou  'd  think  a  Socrates  or  Solon  there ; 
For  though  a  Christian,  he 's  disposed  to  draw 
His  rules  from  reason's  and  from  nature's  law. 
'*  Know,"  he  exclaims,  "  my  fellow  mortals,  know, 
"  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below ; 
*'  And  what  is  virtue  ?  prudence  first  to  choose 
"  Life's  real  good, — ^the  evil  to  refuse ; 
**  Add  justice  then,  the  eager  hand  to  hold, 
^*  To  curb  the  lust  of  power  and  thirst  of  gold ; 
<<  Join  temp'rance  next,  that  cheerful  health  en- 
sures, 
*'  And  fortitude  unmoved,  that  conquers  or  en- 
dures." 

He  speaks,  and  lo ! — the  very  man  you  see. 
Prudent  and  temperate,  just  and  patient  he, 
By  prudence  taught  his  worldly  wealth  to  keep. 
No  folly  wastes,  no  avarice  swells  the  heap : 
He  no  man's  debtor,  no  man's  patron  lives ; 
Save  sound  advice,  he  neither  asks  nor  gives ; 
By  no  vain  thoughts  or  erring  fancy  sway'd. 
His  words  are  weighty,  or  at  least  are  weigh'd ; 
Temperate  in  every  place — abroad,  at  home. 
Thence  will  applause,  and  hence  will  profit  come ; 
And  health  fit>m  either — ^he  in  time  prepares 
For  sickness,  age,  and  their  attendant  cares. 
But  not  for  fancy's  ills ; — ^he  never  grieves 
For  love  that  wounds  or  friendship  that  deceives. 
His  patient  soul  endures  what  Heav'n  ordains. 
But  neither  feels  nor  fears  ideal  pains. 

"  Is  aught  then  wanted  in  a  man  so  wise  ?  " — 
Alas  I — ^I  think  he  wants  infirmities ; 
He  wants  the  ties  that  knit  us  to  our  kind — 
The  cheerful,  tender,  soft,  complacent  mind, 

bia  orphan  charge :— **  II  aembloit  encore  prior  pour  elle, 
qoand  dfja  la  mort  I'avoit  frappe :  tant  Molt  grande  en  aon 
ame  Ihabitnde  de  U  charite ;  tant,  diirant  le  eoora  de  aa 
longoe  vie.  il  avoit  negliic^  aes  proprea  interlta,  poor  ne 
aonger  c^u'a  ceux  d'autrni,  puisqu'au  moment  terrible  de 
comparoitre  devant  le  trdne  au  aouverain  Joge,  et  de  tomber 
pour  tonjoura  dans  lea  abtmea  de  I'etemite,  oe  n'et(^t  paa 
k  loi  qu'il  penaoit." — Girroao.] 
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That  would  the  feelings,  which  ho  dreadi ,  excite, 
And  make  the  virtues  he  approves  delight ; 
What  dying  martyrs,  saints,  and  patriots  feel. 
The  strength  of  action  and  the  warmth  of  zeal. 

Again  attend ! — and  see  a  man  whose  cares 
Are  nicely  placed  on  either  world's  afiairs, — 
Merchant  and  saint ;  't  is  doubtAiI  if  he  knows 
To  which  account  he  most  regard  bestows ; 
Of  both  he  keeps  his  ledger : — there  he  reads 
Of  gainful  ventures  and  of  godly  deeds ; 
There  all  he  gets  or  loses  find  a  place, 
A  lucky  bargain  and  a  lack  of  grace. 

The  joys  above  this  prudent  man  invite 
To  pay  his  tax— devotion  I^niay  and  night; 
The  pains  of  hell  his  timid  bosom  awe. 
And  force  obedience  to  the  church's  law : 
Hence  that  continual  thought, — that  solemn  air, 
Those  sad  good  works,  and  that  laborious  prayer. 

All  these  (when  conscience,  waken*d  and  afraid, 
To  think  how  avarice  calls  and  is  obey*d) 
He  in  his  journal  finds,  and  for  his  grief 
Obtains  the  transient  opium  of  relief. 

"  Sink  not,  my  soul ! — my  spirit,  rise  and  look 
*'  O'er  the  fair  entries  of  this  precious  book : 
'*  Here  are  the  sins,  our  debts ; — this  fairer  side 
*'  Has  what  to  carnal  wish  our  strength  denied ; 
"  Has  those  religious  duties  every  day 
"  Paid, — ^which  so  few  upon  the  sabbath  imy ; 
"  Here  too  are  conquests  over  frail  desires, 
'*  Attendance  due  on  all  the  church  requires ; 
"  Then  alms  I  give — for  I  believe  the  word 
"  Of  holy  writ,  and  lend  unto  the  Lord, 
'*  And  if  not  all  th'  importunate  demand, 
**  The  fear  of  want  restrains  my  ready  hand : 
"  — ^Behold  I  what  sums  I  to  the  poor  resign, 
**  Sums  placed  in  Heaven's  own  book,  as  well  as 

mine: 
"Best  then,  my  spirit  I  —  fastings,  prayers,  and 

alms, 
'*  Will  soon  suppress  these  idly-raised  alarms, 
"  And  weigh'd  against  our  frailties,  set  in  view 
^  A  noble  balance  in  our  favour  due : 
*<  Add  that  I  yearly  here  affix  my  name, 
"  Pledge  for  large  payment — not  from  love  of 

fame, 
*'  But  to  make  peace  within ; — that  peace  to  make, 
"  What  sums  I  lavish !  and  what  gains  forsake ! 
**  Cheer  up,  my  heart !  let  *s  cast  off  every  doubt, 
"  Pray  without  dread,  and  place  our  money  out." 

Such  the  religion  of  a  mind  that  steers 
Its  way  to  bliss,  between  its  hopes  and  fears ; 
Whose  passions  in  due  bounds  each  other  keep. 
And  thus  subdued,  they  murmur  till  they  sleep ; 
Whose  virtues  all  their  certain  limits  know, 
Like  well-dried  herbs  that  neither  fade  nor  grow; 
Who  for  success  and  safety  ever  tries, 
And  with  both  worlds  alternately  complies. 


A  The  charaeten  of  the  Hospital  Directors  were  written 
many  years  since,  and,  so  fkr  as  I  was  capable  of  Jadgin^,  are 
drawn  with  fidelity.  I  mention  this  drenmstmnee  that,  if  any 
reader  should  find  a  dUference  in  the  verslflcation  or  ex* 
preoion,  he  will  be  thos  enabled  to  aceoant  for  it. 

1  The  Poor  are  here  almost  of  necessity  introduced,  ibr  they 
must  be  considered,  in  every  place,  as  a  larse  and  interestinf 
portion  of  its  inhabitants.  I  am  aware  of  the  great  dilBculty 
of  acquiring  Just  notions  on  the  maintenance  and  mtnage- 
ment  of  thu  dass  oToor  fbllow^eabjeots,  and  1  fbrbear  to  es* 


Such  are  the  Guardians  of  this  bless'd  estate, 
Whate'er  without,  they're  praised  within  the  gata ; 
That  they  are  men,  and  have  their  faults,  is  tme, 
But  here  their  worth  alone  appears  in  view : 
The  Muse  indeed,  who  reads  the  very  breast, 
Has  something  of  the  secrets  there  express'd. 
But  yet  in  charity ; — and  when  she  sees 
Such  means  for  joy  or  comfort,  health  or  ease, 
And  knows  how  much  united  minds  effect. 
She  almost  dreads  their  failings  to  detect ; 
But  Truth  commands : — ^in  man's  erroneotu  kind, 
Virtues  and  frailties  mingle  in  the  mind, 
Happy ! — when  fears  to  public  spirit  move. 
And  even  vices  do  the  work  of  love.' 


LETTER   XVIII. 


Benepanpertas 
Humili  teeto  contents  latet.— StjricA. 

Omnes  qnibo'  res  snnt  minn*  seennds,  magi*  sunt,  nesdo  quo 

modo, 
Sospieiosi ;  ad  oontomeliam  omnia  aocipiont  magis ; 
Pkopter  suam  impotentiam  se  semper  credunt  negligi. 

Ttaxrr. 
To  quit  of  torpid  sluggishness  the  cave, 
Ancf  from  the  pow'rftil  arms  of  sloth  be  free, 
T  is  rising  from  the  dead— Alas  I  it  cmnnot  Im.— Tnoiisoir. 


THE  POOR  AND  THEIR  DWELLINGS. » 

The  Method  oftxesting  the  Borough  Pimpets  Many  main- 
tained  at  their  own  Dwellings- Some  Charsden  of  the 
Poor— The  School-mistress,  when  aged— The  Idiot— The 
poor  Sailor — ^The  declined  Thtdesman  and  his  Companion 
— ^This  contrasted  with  the  Maintenance  of  the  Poor  in  a 
common  Mansion  erected  by  the  Hundred— The  Object  loos 
to  this  Method  :  Not  Want,  nor  OueIty,but  the  necessary 
Evils  of  this  Mode— What  they  are— Instances  of  the 
Evil— A  Return  to  the  Borough  Poor— The  Dwellings 
of  these— The  Lanes  and  By*ways— No  Attention  here  paid 
to  Convenience— The  Pools  in  the  I^tliways — Amusements 
of  Sea-port  Children— The  Town-Flom— Herbs  on  Walls 
and  vacant  Spaces— A  female  Inhabitant  of  an  Alley — ^A 
large  Building  let  to  several  poor  Inhabitants— Their  Man- 
nen  snd  Habits. 

Yes  !  we  've  our  Borough-vices,  and  I  know 
How  far  they  spread,  how  rapidly  they  grow ; 
Yet  think  not  virtue  quits  the  busy  place. 
Nor  charity,  the  virtues*  crown  and  grace. 

"  Our  Poor,  how  feed  we?" — ^To  the  most  we 
give 
A  weekly  dole,  and  at  their  homes  they  live ; — 
Others  together  dwell, — ^but  when  they  come 
To  the  low  roof,  they  see  a  kind  of  home, 


press  any  opinion  of  the  various  modes  which  have  been  di»> 
cussed  or  aoopted :  of  one  method  only  I  venture  to  give  my 
sentiments,— that  of  collecting  the  poor  of  a  hundred  Into  on» 
boildinff.  This  admission  of  a  vast  number  of  peisons.  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes,  of  very  different  inclinations,  haHits,  and 
capacities,  into  a  society,  must,  at  a  fliBt  view,  I  eonoeive.  be 
looked  upon  as  a  eanae  of  both  vice  and  misery ;  nor  de« 
any  thing  which  I  have  heard  or  rend  invalidate  Uie  opinion : 
happUy.  the  method  is  not  a  prevailing  one,  as  thraie  houses 
are,  I  beUeve,  still  oonHned  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom  where 
they  originated. 
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A  social  people  whom  they  *ve  ever  known, 
With  their  own  thoughts,  and  manners  like  their 
own. 
At  her  old  house,  her  dress,  her  air  the  same, 
I  see  mine  ancient  Letter-loving  dame : 
*'  Learning,  my  child,"  said  she,  "  shall  fame  com- 
mand; 
**  Learning  is  better  worth  than  house  or  land — 
*'  For  houses  perish,  lands  are  gone  and  spent ; 
<*  In  learning  then  excel,  for  that 's  most  excellent." 
**  And  what  her  learning  ?" — 'T  is  with  awe  to 
look 
In  every  verse  throughout  one  sacred  book ; 
From  this  her  joy,  her  hope,  her  peace  is  sought ; 
This  she  has  learned,  and  she  is  nobly  taught. 
If  aught  of  mine  have  gain*d  the  public  ear ; 
If  RoTUuro  deigns  these  humble  Tales  to  hear ; 
If  critics  pardon  what  my  friends  approved; 
Can  I  mine  ancient  Widow  pass  unmoved  ? 
Shall  I  not  think  what  pains  the  matron  took, 
When  first  I  trembled  o'er  the  gilded  book  ? 
How  she,  all  patient,  both  at  eve  and  mom, 
Her  needle  pointed  at  the  guarding  horn ; 
And  how  she  soothed  me,  when,  with  study  sad, 
I  laboured  on  to  reach  the  final  sad  ? 
Shall  I  not  grateful  still  the  dame  survey, 
And  ask  the  Muse  the  poet*s  debt  to  pay  ? 

Nor  I  alone,  who  hold  a  trifler's  pen. 
But  half  our  bench  of  wealthy,  weighty  men, 
Who  rule  our  Borough,  who  enforce  our  laws ; 
They  own  the  matron  as  the  leading  cause. 
And  feel  the  pleasing  debt,  and  pay  the  just  ap- 
plause: 
To  her  own  house  is  borne  the  week's  supply ; 
There  she  in  credit  lives,  there  hopes  in  peace  to  die. 

With  her  a  harmless  Idiot  we  behold, 
Who  hoards  up  silver  shells  for  shining  gold : 
These  he  preserves,  with  unremitted  care. 
To  buy  a  seat,  and  reign  the  Borough's  mayor : 
Alas ! — who  could  th*  ambitious  changeling  tell, 
That  what  he  sought  our  rulers  dared  to  sell  ? 

Near  these  a  Sailor,  in  that  hut  of  thatch 
(A  fish-boat's  cabin  is  its  nearest  match), 
Dwells,  and  the  dungeon  is  to  him  a  seat. 
Large  as  he  wishes — in  his  view  complete : 
A  lockless  cofier  and  a  lidless  hutch 
That  hold  his  stores,  have  room  for  twice  as  much : 
His  one  spare  shirt,  long  glass,  and  iron  box, 
lie  all  in  view ;  no  need  has  he  for  locks : 
Hera  he  abides,  and,  as  our  strangers  pass, 
He  shows  the  shipping,  he  presents  the  glass ; 
Ha  makes  (unask'd)  their  ports  and  business  known, 
And  (kindly  heard)  turns  quickly  to  his  own, 
Of  noble  captains,  heroes  every  one, — 
You  might  as  soon  have  made  the  steeple  run ; 
And  then  his  messmates,  if  you  're  pleased  to  stay, 
He  'U  one  by  one  the  gallant  souls  display, 
And  as  the  story  verges  to  an  end, 
He'U  wind  from  deed   to  deed,  from   friend  to 
lUend; 


'  Show  not  to  the  poor  thy  pride, 

Let  their  home  a  cottage  be  ; 
Nor  th«  feeble  body  hide 

In  a  p*Uoe  fit  for  thee ; 

Let  uim  not  about  him  lee 
l4ttty  ceilinn,  ample  balls, 

Or  a  gate  nia  boundary  be. 
Where  nor  ftiend  or  kit, 


He  '11  speak  of  those  long  lost,  the  brave  of  old, 
As  princes  gen'rous  and  as  heroes  bold ; 
Then  will  his  feelings  rise,  till  you  may  trace 
Gloom,  like  a   cloud,    frown    o'er    his    manly 

face, — 
And  then  a  tear  or  two,  which  sting  Ms  pride ; 
These  he  will  dash  indignantly  aside. 
And  splice  his  tale ; — now  take  him  from  his  cot, 
And  for  some  cleaner  berth  exchange  his  lot. 
How  will  he  all  that  cruel  aid  deplore  ? 
His  heart  will  break,  and  he  will  fight  no  more. 

Here  is  the  poor  old  Merchant :  he  declined, 
And,  as  they  say,  is  not  in  perfect  mind ; 
In  his  poor  house,  with  one  poor  maiden  friend. 
Quiet  he  paces  to  his  journey's  end. 

Rich  in  his  youth,  he  traded  and  he  foil'd ; 
Again  he  tried,  again  his  fate  prevail'd ; 
His  spirits  low,  and  his  exertions  small. 
He  fell  perforce,  he  seem'd  decreed  to  fall : 
Like  the  gay  knight,  unapt  to  rise  was  he. 
But  downward  sank  with  sad  alacrity. 
A  borough-place  we  gain'd  him — ^in  disgrace 
For  gross  neglect,  he  quickly  lost  the  place  ; 
But  still  he  kept  a  kind  of  sullen  pride, 
Striving  his  wants  to  hinder  or  to  hide ; 
At  length,  compell'd  by  veiy  need,  in  grief 
He  wrote  a  proud  petition  for  relief. 

"  He  did  suppose  a  fall,  like  his,  would  prove 
*'  Of  force  to  wake  their  sympathy  and  love ; 
**  Would  make  them  feel  the  changes  all  may 

know, 
*'  And  stir  them  up  a  due  regard  to  show." 

His  suit  was  granted  ; — to  an  ancient  maid. 
Relieved  herseh^  relief  for  him  was  paid : 
Here  they  together  (meet  companions)  dwell, 
And  dismal  tales  of  man's  misfortunes  tell : 
*'  'T  was  not  a  world  for  them,  God  help  them,  they 
"  Could  not  deceive,  nor  flatter,  nor  betray ; 
"  But  there 's  a  happy  change,  a  scene  to  come, 
"  And  they,  God  help  them !   shall  be  soon  at 
home." 

If  these  no  pleasures  nor  ei^joyments  gain. 
Still  none  their  spirits  nor  their  speech  restrain ; 
They  sigh  at  ease,  'mid  comforts  they  complain. 
The  poor  will  grieve,  the  poor  will  weep  and  sigh, 
Both  when  they  know,  and  when  they  know  not 

why; 
But  we  our  bounty  with  such  care  bestow, 
That  cause  for  grieving  they  shall  seldom  know. 

Your  Plan  I  love  not ; — with  a  number  you 
Have  pUced  your  poor,  your  pitiable  few : 
There,  in  one  house,  throughout  their  lives  to  be. 
The  pauper-palace  which  they  hate  to  see : 
That  gisint-buildlng,  that  high-bounding  wall. 
Those  bare-worn  walks,  that  lofty  thund'ring  hall, 
That  large  loud  clock,  which  tolls  each  dreaded 

hour, 
Those  gates  and  locks,  and  all  those  signs  of  power ; 
It  is  a  prison,  with  a  milder  name. 
Which  few  inhabit  without  dread  or  shame.' 


Let  him  not  one  walk  behold. 

That  only  one  which  he  must  tread, 
Nor  a  chamber  large  and  cold, 

Where  the  aged  and  sick  are  led  ; 

Better  Ikr  his  humble  shed, 
Hsmble  sheds  of  neighbours  by, 

And  the  old  and  tatter'd  bed. 
When  he  sleepe  and  hopes  to  die. 
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CRABBE'S  WORKS. 


Be  it  agreed — the  Poor  who  hither  come 
Partake  of  plenty,  seldom  found  at  home ; 
That  airy  rooms  and  decent  beds  are  meant 
To  give  the  poor  by  day,  by  night,  content : 
That  none  are  frightenM,  once  admitted  here, 
By  the  stem  looks  of  lordly  Overseer : 
Grant  that  the  Guardians  of  the  place  attend, 
And  ready  ear  to  each  petition  lend ; 
That  they  desire  the  grieving  poor  to  show 
'What  ills  they  feel,  what  partial  acts  they  know, 
Not  without  promise,  nay  desire  to  heal 
Each  wrong  they  suffer,  and  each  woe  they  feel. 

Alas !  their  sorrows  in  their  bosoms  dwell ; 
They've  much  to  suffer,    but   have  nought  to 

teU; 
They  have  no  evil  in  the  place  to  state. 
And  dare  not  say  it  is  the  house  they  hate : 
They  own  there  s  granted  all  such  phice  can  give, 
But  live  repining,  for  't  is  there  they  live. 

Grandsires  are  there,  who  now  no  more  must 
see, 
No  more  must  nurse  upon  the  trembling  knee, 
The  lost  loved  daughter's  infant  progeny : 
Like  death's  dread  mansion,  this  allows  not  place 
For  joyful  meetings  of  a  kindred  race. 

Is  not  the  matron  there,  to  whom  the  son 
Was  wont  at  each  declining  day  to  run  ? 
He  (when  his  toil  Mras  over)  gave  delight. 
By  lifting  up  the  latch,  and  one  "  Good  night." 
Yes,  she  is  here ;  but  nightly  to  her  door 
The  son,  still  lab'ring,  can  return  no  more. 
Widows  are  here,  who  in  their  huts  were  left. 
Of  husbands,  children,  plenty,  ease  bereft ; 
Yet  all  that  grief  within  the  humble  shed 
Was  soften'd,  softened  in  the  humble  bed  : 
But  hercy  in  all  its  force,  remains  the  grief, 
And  not  one  soft'ning  object  for  relief. 

Who    can,   when    here,   the  social    neighbour 
meet? 
Who  learn  the  story  current  in  the  street? 
Viho  to  the  long-known  intimate  Impart 
Facts  they  have  Icam'd  or  feelings  of  the  heart  ? 
They  talk  indeed,  but  who  can  choose  a  friend. 
Or  seek  companions  at  their  journey's  end  ? 

Here  are  not  those  whom  they  when  infants 
knew; 
Who,  with  like  fortune,  up  to  manhood  grew ; 
Who,  with  like  troubles,  at  old  age  arrived ; 
Who,  like  themselves,  the  joy  of  life  survived ; 
Whom  time  and  custom  so  familiar  made, 
That  looks  the  meaning  in  the  mind  convey'd  : 
But  here  to  strangers,  words  nor  looks  impart 
The  various  movements  of  the  suffering  heart ; 
Nor  will  that  heart  with  those  alliance  own. 
To  whom  its  views  and  hopes  are  all  unknown. 

What,  if  no  grievous  fears  their  lives  annoy. 
Is  it  not  worse  no  prospects  to  eiyoy  ? 
'T  is  cheerless  living  in  such  bounded  view, 
With  nothing  dreadful,  but  with  nothing  new ; 
Nothing  to  bring  them  joy,  to  make  them  weep, — 
The  day  itself  is,  like  the  night,  asleep ; 
Or  on  the  sameness  if  a  break  be  made, 
'T  b  by  some  pauper  to  his  grave  convey'd ; 

>  [A  gentleman  intimately  acquainted  with  the  Poet  and 
his  native  county,  lays,  **  I  hope  this  Letter  may  be  read  by 
all  thoee  who  have  the  power  to  continue  or  auppreaa  tlioM* 
odioos  Houaes  of  Industry,  seen,  thank  God  1  cmiy  in  Suffolk, 


By  smuggled  news  from  neighb'ring  village  told. 
News  never  true,  or  truth  a  twelvemonth  old ; 
Bv  some  new  inmate  doom'd  with  them  to  dwell, 
Or  justice  come  to  see  that  all  goes  well ; 
Or  change  of  room,  or  hour  of  leave  to  crawl 
On  the  black  footway  winding  with  the  wall. 
Till  the  stem  bell  forbids,  or  master's  sterner 
caU. 

Here  too  the  mother  sees  her  children  traln'd, 
Her  voice  excluded  and  her  feelings  pain'd : 
Who  govern  here,  by  general  rules  roust  move. 
Where  ruthless  custom  rends  the  bond  of  love. 
Nations  we  know  have  nature's  law  trangress'd, 
And  snatch'd  the  infant  from  the  parent's  breast; 
But  still  for  public  good  the  boy  was  train'd, 
The  mother  suffer'd,  but  the  matron  gain'd : 
Here  nature's  outrage  serves  no  cause  to  aid ; 
The  ill  is  felt,  but  not  the  Spartan  made. 

Then  too  I  own,  it  grieves  me  to  behold 
Those  ever  virtuous,  helpless  now  and  old. 
By  all  for  care  and  industry  approved, 
For  truth  respected,  and  for  temper  loved ; 
And  who,  by  sickness  and  misfortune  tried, 
Gave  want  its  worth  and  poverty  its  pride  : 
I  own  it  grieves  me  to  behold  them  sent 
From  their  old  home ;  'tis  pain,  'tis  punishment. 
To  leave  each  scene  familiar,  every  fsce, 
For  a  new  people  and  a  stranger  race ; 
For  those  who,  sunk  in  sloth  and  dead  to  shame, 
From  scenes  of  gtiilt  with  daring  spirits  came ; 
Men,  just  and  guileless,  at  such  manners  start, 
And  bless  their  God  that  time  has  fenced  their 

heart, 
Confirm'd  their  virtue,  and  ezpell'd  the  fear 
Of  vice  in  minds  so  simple  and  sincere.* 

Here  the  good  pauper,  losing  all  the  praise 
By  worthy  deeds  acquired  in  better  days, 
Breathes  a  few  months,  then,  to  his  chamber  led. 
Expires,  while  strangers  prattle  round  his  bed. 

The  grateful  hunter,  when  his  horse  is  old. 
Wills  not  the  useless  favourite  to  be  sold ; 
He  knows  his  former  worth,  and  gives  him  place 
In  some  fair  pasture,  till  he  runs  his  race : 
But  has  the  labourer,  has  the  seaman  done 
Less  worthy  service,  though  not  dealt  to  one  ? 
Shall  we  not  then  contribute  to  their  ease. 
In  their  old  haunts,  where  ancient  objects  please  ? 
That,  till  their  sight  shall  fiul  them,  they  may 

trace 
The  well-known  prospect  and  the  long-loved  fiice. 

The  noble  oak,  in  distant  ages  seen, 
With  far-stretch'd  boughs  and  foliage  fresh  and 

green. 
Though  now  its  bare  and  forky  branches  show 
How  much  it  lacks  the  vital  warmth  below, 
The  stately  ruin  yet  our  wonder  gains, 
Nays,  moves  our  pity,  without  thought  of  pains : 
Much  more  shall  real  wants  and  cares  of  age 
Our  gentler  passions  In  their  cause  engage  ;~> 
Drooping  and  burthen'd  with  a  weight  of  years. 
What  venerable  ruin  man  appears ! 
How  worthy  pity,  love,  respect,  and  grief — 
He  claims  protection — he  compels  relief ; — 


near  the  flnt  foonder'a  residence  (mte  woof  that  thev  are  not 
very  beneficial),  in  which  the  poor  or  a  wholo  honared  are 
collected  in  one  building— well  fed  and  dodied,  I  graat— bol 
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And  shall  we  send  him  from  our  view,  to  brave 
The  storms  abroad,  whom  we  at  home  might  save, 
And  let  a  stranger  dig  our  ancient  brother's  grave  ? 
Ko  !  we  will  shield  him  from  the  storm  he  fears, 
And  when  he  falls,  embalm  him  with  onr  tears. 


Farewell  to  these ;  bnt  all  our  poor  to  know, 
Let  *s  seek  the  winding  Lane,  the  narrow  Row, 
Suburban  prospects,  where  the  traveller  stops 
To  see  the  sloping  tenement  on  props. 
With  building-yards  immix'd,  and  humble  sheds 

and  shops ; 
Where  the  Cross-Keys  and  Plumber's- Arms  invite 
lAborious  men  to  taste  their  coarse  delight ; 
Where  the  low  porches,  stretching  from  the  door, 
Gave  some  distinction  in  the  days  of  yore. 
Yet  now  neglected,  more  offend  the  eye. 
By  gloom  and  ruin,  than  the  cottage  by  : 
Pla^  like  these  the  noblest  town  endures. 
The  gayest  palace  has  its  sinks  and  sewers. 

Here  is  no  pavement,  no  inviting  shop. 
To  give  us  shelter  when  compell*d  to  stop ; 
But  plashy  puddles  stand  along  the  way, 
Fiird  by  the  rain  of  one  tempestuous  day ; 
And  these  so  closely  to  the  buildings  run. 
That  you  must  ford  them,  for  you  cannot  shun  ; 
Though  hero  and  there  convenient  bricks  are  laid 
And  door-side  heaps  afford  their  dubious  aid. 

Lo !  yonder  shed ;  observe  its  garden-ground. 
With  the  low  paling,  formed  of  wreck,  around : 
There  dwells  a  Fisher ;  if  you  view  his  boat. 
With  bed  and  barrel — ^'t  is  his  house  afloat ; 
Look  at  his  house,  where  ropes,   nets,   blocks, 

abound, 
Tar,  pitch,  and  oakum — ^'t  is  his  boat  aground : 
That  space  enclosed,  but  little  he  regards, 
Spread  o'er  with  relicts  of  masts,  sails,  and  yards : 
Fish  by  the  wall,  on  spit  of  elder,  rest. 
Of  aU  his  food,  the  cheapest  and  the  best, 
By  his  own  labour  caught,  for  his  own  hunger 
dress'd. 

Here  our  reformers  come  not ;  none  object 
To  paths  polluted,  or  upbraid  neglect ; 
Kone  care  that  ashy  heaps  at  doors  are  cast. 
That  coal-dust  flies  along  the  blinding  blast : 
None  heed  the  stagnant  pools  on  either  side. 
Where  new-launch'd  ships  of  infant-sailors  ride  : 
Rodneys  in  rags  here  British  valour  boast, 
And  lisping  Nelsons  fHght  the  Gallic  coast. 
They  fix  the  rudder,  set  the  swelling  sail. 
They  point  the  bowsprit,  and  they  blow  the  gale  : 
True  to  her  port,  the  fHgate  scuds  away. 
And  o'er  that  drowning  ocean  finds  her  bay : 
lt€T  owner  rigg'd  her,  and  he  knows  her  worth, 
.\nd  sees  her,  fearless,  gunwalc-deep  go  forth ; 
l>mdlc«  he  views  his  sea,  by  breezes  curl'd, 
Wheu  inch-high  billows  vex  the  watery  world. 

There,  fed  by  food  they  love,  to  nmkest  size. 
Around  the  dwellings  docks  and  wormwood  rise ; 


*  Tlw  Menery  Ic.  I  most  tcknowledge,  In  acntaln  degree, 
I{le  that  heretofore  devrribed  ia  *' The  Village ;"  bat  tliat, 
«1««V  ^"^^  a  mariUme  coantry :  if  the  objects  be  limilar,  the 
jnctum  ostti  (iu  their  prindpAl  fem'ures)  be  Alike,  or  be  bad 
ptcSitrea.  I  haTe  varied  them  as  much  as  I  could,  consistently 
with  my  *uii  to  be  accurate. 


Here  the  strong  mallow  strikes  her  slimy  root, 
Here  the  dull  nightshade  hangs  her  deadly  fruit : 
On  hills  of  dust  the  henbane's  faded  green. 
And  pcncil'd  flower  of  sickly  scent  is  seen  ; 
At  the  wall's  base  the  fiery  nettle  springs. 
With  fruit  globose  and  fierce  with  poison'd  stings ; 
Above  (the  growth  of  many  a  year)  is  spread 
The  yellow  level  of  the  stone-crop's  bed : 
In  every  chink  delights  the  fern  to  grow. 
With  glossy  leaf  and  tawny  bloom  below ;  * 
These,  with  our  sea-weeds,  rolling  up  and  down. 
Form  the  contracted  Flora  ^  of  the  town. 

Say,  wilt  thou  more  of  scenes  so  sordid  know  ? 
Then  will  I  lead  thee  down  the  dusty  Row ; 
By  the  warm  alley  and  the  long  close  lane, — 
There  mark  the  fractured  door  and  paper'd  pane. 
Where  flags  the  noon-tide  air,  and,  as  we  pass. 
We  fear  to  breathe  the  putrefying  mass : 
But  fearless  yonder  matron ;  she  disdains 
To  sigh  for  zephyrs  from  ambrosial  plains ; 
But  mends  her  meshes  torn,  and  pours  her  lay 
All  in  the  stifling  fervour  of  the  day. 

Her  naked  children  round  the  alley  run. 
And  roll'd  in  dust,  are  bronzed  beneath  the  sun. 
Or  gambol  round  the  dame,  who,  loosely  dress'd, 
Woos  the  coy  breeze  to  fan  the  open  breast : 
She,  once  a  handmaid,  strove  by  decent  art 
To  charm  her  sailor's  eye  and  touch  his  heart ; 
Her  bosom  then  was  veil'd  in  kerchief  clean. 
And  fancy  left  to  form  the  charms  unseen. 

But  when  a  wife,  she  lost  her  former  care. 
Nor  thought  on  charms,  nor  time  for  dress  could 

spare; 
Careless  she  found  her  friends  who  dwelt  beside. 
No  rival  beauty  kept  alive  her  pride : 
Still  in  her  bosom  virtue  keeps  her  place. 
But  decency  is  gone,  the  virtues'  guard  and  grace. 

See  that  long  boarded  Building ! — By  these  stairs 
Each  humble  tenant  to  that  home  repairs — 
By  one  large  window  lighted — it  was  made 
For  some  bold  project,  some  design  in  trade : 
This  fail'd, — and  one,  a  humourist  in  his  way, 
(111  was  the  humour,)  bought  it  in  decay ; 
Nor  will  he  sell,  repair,  or  take  it  down ; 
'T  is  his, — ^what  cares  he  for  the  talk  of  town  ? 
"  No  I  he  will  let  it  to  the  poor ; — a  home 
"  Where  he  delights  to  see  the  creatures  come :" 
"  They  may  be  thieves ;" — "  Well,  so  are  richer 

men ;" 
"  Or  idlers,    cheats,   or    prostitutes  ;"— "  What 

then?" 
"  Outcasts  pursued  by  justice,  vile  and  base ;" — 
"  They  need  the  more  his  pity  and  the  place :" 
Convert  to  system  his  vain  mind  has  built, 
He  gives  asylum  to  deceit  and  guilt. 

In  this  vast  room,  each  place  by  habit  flx'd, 
Are  sexes,  families,  and  ages  mix'd — 
To  union  forced  by  crime,  by  fear,  by  need. 
And  all  in  morals  and  in  modes  agreed ; 
Some  ruin'd  men,  who  from  manldnd  remove ; 
Some  ruin'd  females,  who  yet  talk  of  love ; 


*  The  reader,  anacqnainted  with  the  lanimage  of  botany,  i« 
Informed  that  the  Flora  of  a  plac«  means  the  vegetabl*' 
species  it  coutains,  and  is  the  title  of  a  book  which  describes 
tnem. 
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Aod  some  groii^'n  old  in  idleness — ^the  prey 
To  vicious  spleen,  still  railing  through  the  day  ; 
And  need  and  misery,  vice  and  danger  bind, 
1   In  sad  alliance  each  degraded  mind. 

That  window  view  I — oiVd  paper  and  old  glass 
Stain  the  strong  rays,  which,  though  impeded,  pass, 
And  give  a  dusty  warmth  to  that  huge  room. 
The  conquered  sunshine's  melancholy  gluom ; 
When  aU  those  western  rays,  without  so  bright, 
Within  become  a  ghastly  glimmering  light, 
As  pale  and  faint  upon  the  floor  they  fall. 
Or  feebly  gleam  on  the  opposing  wall : 
^ '  Trhat  floor,  once  oak,  now  pieced  with  fir  unplaned. 
Or,  where  not  pieced,  in  places  bored  and  stain'd ; 
That  wall  once  whiten'd,  now  an  odious  sight, 
Stain'd  with  all  hues,  except  its  ancient  white ; 
The  only  door  is  fasten' d  by  a  pin. 
Or  stubborn  bar,  that  none  may  hurry  in : 
For  this  poor  room,  like  rooms  of  greater  pride, 
At  times  contains  what  prudent  men  would  hide. 

Where'er  the  floor  allows  an  oven  space. 
Chalking  and  marks  of  various  games  have  place ; 
Boys,  without  foresight,  pleased  in  halters  swing ; 
On  a  fix'd  hook  men  cast  a  flying  ring ; 
While  gin  and  snufT  their  female  neighbours  share, 
And  the  black  beverage  in  the  fractured  ware. 

On     swinging    shelf    are    things    incongruous 
stored, — 
Scraps  of  their  food, — the  cards  and  cribbage- 

board, — 
With  pipes  and  pouches ;  while  on  peg  below. 
Hang  a  lost  member's  fiddle  and  iti)  bow ; 
That  still  reminds  them  how  he  'd  dance  and  play. 
Ere  sent  untimely  to  the  Convicts'  Bay. 

Here  by  a  curtain,  by  a  blanket  there. 
Are  various  beds  conceal'd,  but  none  with  care ; 
Where  some  by  day  and  some  by  night,  as  best 
Suit  their  employments,  seek  uncertain  rest ; 
The  drowsy  children  at  their  pleasure  creep 
To  the  known  crib,  and  there  securely  sleep. 

Each  end  contains  a  grate,  and  these  beside 
Are  hung  utensils  for  their  boil'd  and  fried — 
All  used  at  any  hour,  by  night,  by  day. 
As  suit  the  purse,  the  person,  or  the  prey. 

Above  the  fire,  the  mantel-shelf  contains 
Of  china-ware  some  poor  unmatch'd  remains ; 
There  many  a  tea-cup's  gaudy  fragment  stands. 
All  placed  by  vanity's  unwearied  hands ; 
For  here  she  lives,  e'en  here  she  looks  about, 
To  find  some  small  consoling  objects  out : 
Nor  heed  these  Spartan  dames  their  house,  not  sit 
'Mid  cares  domestic, — they  nor  sew  nor  knit ; 
But  of  their  late  discourse,  their  ways,  their  wars. 
With  arm'd  authorities,  their  'scapes  and  scars : 
These  lead  to  present  evils,  and  a  oup, 
If  fortune  grant  it,  winds  description  up. 

•  [The  gnphie  powers  of  Mr.  Gnbbe  an  too  freqaently 
wasted  on  unworthy  subjects.  There  is  not,  perhaps.  In  all 
English  poetry,  a  more  complete  and  highlv-flnisned  pieee 
of  painting  than  tliis  description  of  a  vast  old  boarded  room 
or  warehouse,  which  was  let  out,  in  the  Borough,  as  a  kind 
of  undivided  lodging,  for  beggars  and  vagabonds  of  every 
description.  No  Dutch  painter  ever  presented  an  interior 
more  distinctly  to  the  eye,  or  ever  gave  half  such  a  group  to 
the  imagination.— JsrrBJCY.] 

'  r he  who  covets  wealth,  disdains  to  wait : 

Law  threatens,  conscience  calls,  yet  on  he  hies. 
And  this  he  silences,  and  that  defles.] 


High  hung  at  either  end,  and  next  the  wall. 
Two  ancient  mirrors  show  the  forms  of  all, 
In  all  their  force ; — ^these  aid  them  in  their  dress, 
But  vdth  the  good,  the  evils  too  express, 
Doubling  each  look  of  care,  each  token  of  distress.* 


LETTER   XIX. 


THE   POOR   OF  THE   BOBOCGH. 


Nam  dives  qui  fieri  vult, 
Rt  cito  vult  fieri ;  sed  quav  reverentia  legum, 
Quis  metus,  aut  pudor  est  unquam  proper»ntLs  lixnn  ? 

Juv.  Sat.  xiv.» 

Noete  Invvem  si  forth  indulsit  rara  soporem, 
Et  toto  venrata  thoro  jam  membra  quiescnnf, 
Continu6  templum  et  violati  Nnminis  aras, 
Et  quod  prsBcipnis  mentem  sodoribus  urget, 
Te  videt  in  somnia ;  tua  sacra  et  migor  imago 
Human£  turbat  pavidum,  eogitque  fkteri. 

3w,  Sat.  xiii.* 


THE  PAHISHCLERK. 
The  Parish-Clerk  began  his  Duties  with  the  late  Vioar,  a  grave 
and  austere  Man  ;  one  fblly  orthodox ;  a  Detecier  and  Op> 
poser  of  the  Wiles  of  Satan-  His  Opinion  of  his  own  For- 
titude—The more  ftail  offended  by  these  Profession*— Hte 
good  Advice  gives  ftirther  Provocation— They  invent  Strata^ 
gems  to  overcome  his  Virtue— His  Triumpfan-He  Is  yet  not 
invulnerable :  is  assaulted  by  fear  of  Want,  and  Avarice — 
He  gradually  yields  to  the  Seducdon— He  reasons  wUh 
himself,  and  is  persuaded -He  offends,  but  with  Terror; 
repeats  his  Offence ;  grows  Ikmiliar  with  Crime:  is  delected 
— His  Sufferings  and  Death. 

Wrrn  our  late  Vicar,  and  his  age  the  same. 
His  Clerk,  hight  Jachi/iy  to  his  office  came ; 
The  like  slow  speech  was  his,  the  like  tall  slender 

frame: 
But  Jachin  was  the  gravest  man  on  ground, 
And  heard  his  master's  jokes  with  look  profound ; 
For  worldly  wealth  this  man  of  letters  sigh*d, 
And  had  a  sprinkling  of  the  spirit's  pride : 
But  he  was  sober,  chaste,  devout,  and  just, 
One  whom  his  neighbours  could  believe  and  trust : 
Of  none  suspected,  neither  man  nor  maid 
By  him  wore  wrong'd,  or  were  of  him  a&aid. 

There  was  indeed  a  frown,  a  trick  of  state 
In  Jachin ; — formal  was  his  air  and  gait : 
But  if  he  seem'd  more  solemn  and  less  kind. 
Than  some  light  men  to  light  affairs  confined. 
Still 't  was  allow'd  that  he  should  so  behave 
As  in  high  seat,  and  be  severely  grave. 

This  book-taught  man,  to  man's  first  foe  pro- 
fess'd 
Defiance  stem,  and  hate  that  knew  not  rest ; ' 


'  fAt  night,  should  sleep  his  haraas'd  limbs  compose, 
And  steal  him  one  short  moment  from  his  woes. 
Then  dreams  invade ;  sudden,  before  his  eyes. 
The  violated  fiuie  and  altar  rise ; 
And  (what  disturbs  him  moat)  your  iqjured  shade. 
In  more  than  mortal  maiesty  array'd, 
Frowns  on  the  wTeteh,  alarms  his  treadk'rooa  rest. 
And  wrings  the  dreadftil  secret  from  his  breast, 

OifToaD.] 

>  [Original  edition  :— 
This  book-taught  man,  with  ready  mind  reemved 
More  than  the  Church  commanded  or  believed.] 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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He  held  that  Satan,  since  the  world  began, 
In  every  act,  had  strife  with  every  man  ; 
That  never  evil  deed  on  earth  was  done, 
But  of  the  acting  parties  he  was  one ; 
The  flattering  guide  to  make  ill  prospects  clear ; 
To  smooth  rough  ways  the  constant  pioneer ; 
The  ever-tempting,  soothing,  softening  power. 
Heady  to  cheat,  seduce,  deceive,  devour. 

**  He  has  the  sly  Seducer  oft  withstood,'* 
Said  pious  Jachin, — **  but  he  gets  no  good ; 
*'  I  pass  the  house  where  swings  the  tempting  8it;n, 
"  And  pointing,  tell  him,  *■  Satan,  that  is  thine  :' 
**  I  pass  the  damsels  pacing  down  the  street, 
"  And  look  more  grave  and  solemn  when  we  meet ; 
'*  Nor  doth  it  irk  me  to  rebuke  their  smiles, 
*'  Their  wanton  ambling  and  their  watchful  wiles : 
**  Nay,  like  the  good  John  Bunyan,  when  I  view 
**  Those  forms,  I  'm  angry  at  the  ills  they  do ; 
"  That  I  could  pinch  and  spoil,  in  sin's  despite, 
"  Beauties,  which  frail  and  evil  thoughts  excite.* 

**  At  feasts  and  banquets  seldom  am  I  found, 
**  And  (save  at  church)  abhor  a  tuneful  sound ; 
*^  To  plays  and  shows  I  run  not  to  and  fro, 
'*  And  where  my  master  goes,  forbear  to  go.'* 

No  wonder  Satan  took  the  thing  amiss, 
To  be  opposed  by  such  a  man  as  this — 
A  man  so  grave,  important,  cautious,  wise, 
Who  dared  not  trust  his  feeling  or  his  eyes ; 
No  wonder  he  should  lurk  and  lie  in  wait, 
Should  fit  his  hooks  and  ponder  on  his  bait ; 
Should  on  his  movements  keep  a  watchful  eye ; 
For  he  pursued  a  fish  who  led  the  fry. 

With  his  own  peace  our  Clerk  was  not  content; 
He  tried,  good  man  t  to  make  his  friends  repent. 

**  Nay,  nay,  my  fHends,  from  inns  and  taverns 

fiy; 

'^  Tou  may  suppress  your  thirst,  but  not  supply  : 
'*  A  foolish  proverb  says,  '  the  devil 's  at  homo ;' 
*'  But  he  is  there,  and  tempts  in  every  room : 
'^  Men  feel,   they    know  not  why,    such   places 

please; 
**  His  are  the  spells — they  're  idleness  and  ease ; 
'^  Magic  of  fatal  kind  he  throws  around, 
**  Where  care  is  banish'd,  but  the  heart  b  bound. 
**  Think  not    of  Beauty ; — when  a  maid  you 

meet, 
'*  Turn  from  her  view  and  step  across  the  street ; 
*'  I>read  all  the  sex :  their  looks  create  a  charm, 
**  A  smile  should  fright  you  and  a  word  alarm : 
**  E'en  I  myself,  with  all  my  watchful  care, 
**  Have  for  an  instant  felt  the  insidious  snare ; 
^*  And  caught  my  sinful  eyes  at  the  endangering 

stare; 
'*  Till  I  was  forced  to  smite  my  bounding  breast 
"  With  forceful  blow,  and  bid  the  bold-one  rest. 
"Go  not  with  crowds  when  they  to  pleasure 

run, 
"  Bat  public  joy  In  private  safety  shun  : 
"  When  bells,  diverted  from  their  true  intent, 
"  Ring  loud  for  some  deluded  mortal  sent 
*'  To  hear  or  make  long  speech  in  parliament ; 
'*  What  time  the  many,  that  unruly  beast, 
^  Boan  its  rough  joy  and  shares  the  final  feast ; 


«  Jolia  Rinyan,  in  one  of  the  many  prodoetions  of  hit  zeal, 
Im*  iWBtored  to  make  pablie  this  •xtnotdinary  wntiment, 
wklcfa  th»  MfU  piety  of  ooi  Clerk  so  KMiUy  adopted. 


*'  Then  heed  my  counsel,  shut  thine  ears  and 

eyes; 
"  A  few  will  hear  me — for  the  few  are  wise." 

Not  Satan's  friends,  nor  Satan's  self  could  bear, 
The  cautious  man  who  took  of  souls  such  care  ; 
An  interloper, — one  who,  out  of  place. 
Had  volunteered  upon  the  side  of  grace  : 
There  was  his  master  ready  once  a  week 
To  give  advice ;  what  further  need  he  seek  ? 
"  Amen,  so  be  it :" — what  had  he  to  do 
With  more  than  this  ? — ^'t  was  insolent  and  new  ; 
And  some  determined  on  a  way  to  see 
How  frail  ho  was,  that  so  it  might  not  be. 

First  they  essay'd  to  tempt  our  saint  to  sin. 
By  points  of  doctrine  argued  at  an  inn ; 
Where  he  might  warmly  reason,  deeply  drink, 
Then  lose  all  power  to  argue  and  to  think. 

In  vain  they  tried ;  he  took  the  question  up, 
Clear'd  every  doubt,  and  barely  touch'd  the  cup ; 
By  many  a  text  he  proved  his  doctrine  sound, 
Ajid  look'd  in  triumph  on  the  tempters  round. 

Next  *t  was  their  care  an  artful  lass  to  find. 
Who  might  consult  him,  as  perplex'd  in  mind ; 
She  they  conceived  might  put  her  case  with  fears, 
With  tender  tremblings  and  seducing  tears  ; 
She  might  such  charms  of  various  kind  display. 
That  he  would  feel  their  force  and  melt  away : 
For  why  of  nymphs  such  caution  and  such  dread. 
Unless  he  felt,  and  fcar'd  to  be  misled? 

She  came,  she  spake  :  he  calmly  heard  her  case, 
And  plainly  told  her  't  was  a  want  of  grace ; 
Bade  her  **  such  fancies  and  affections  check, 
**  And  wear  a  thicker  muslin  on  her  neck." 
Abased,  his  human  foes  the  combat  fled. 
And  the  stem  clerk  yet  higher  held  his  head. 
They  were  indeed  a  weak,  impatient  set. 
But  their  shrewd  prompter  had  his  engines  yet ; 
Had  various  means  to  make  a  mortal  trip. 
Who  shunn'd  a  flowing  bowl  and  rosy  lip ; 
And  knew  a  thousand  ways  his  heart  to  move. 
Who  flies  from  banquets  and  who  laughs  at  love. 

Thus  far  the  playful  Muse  has  lent  her  aid. 
But  now  departs,  of  graver  theme  afraid ; 
Her  may  we  seek  in  more  appropriate  time, — 
There  is  no  jesting  with  distress  and  crime. 

Our  worthy  Clerk  had  now  arrived  at  fame. 
Such  as  but  few  in  his  degree  might  ckim ; 
But  he  was  poor,  and  wanted  not  the  sense 
That  lowly  rates  the  praise  without  the  pence : 
He  saw  the  common  herd  with  reverence  treat 
The    weakest    burgess  whom    they    chanced  to 

meet; 
While  few  respected  his  exalted  views. 
And  all  beheld  his  doublet  and  his  shoes : 
None,  when  they  meet,  would  to  his  parts  allow 
(Save  his  poor  boys)  a  hearing  or  a  bow  : 
To  this  false  Judgment  of  the  vulgar  mind, 
He  was  not  fUUy,  as  a  saint,  resign'd  ; 
He  found  it  much  his  jealous  soul  afiect, 
To  fear  derision  and  to  find  neglect. 

The  year  was  bad,  the  christening-fees  were 
small. 
The  weddings  few,  the  parties  paupers  all : 
Desire  of  gain  with  fear  of  want  combined. 
Raised  sad  commotion  in  his  wounded  mind ; 
Wealth  was  in  all  his  thoughts,  his  views,  his 

dreams. 
And  prompted  base  desires  and  baseless  schemes. 


J 
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Alas  !  how  often  erring  mortals  keep 
The  strongest  watch  against  the  foes  who  sleep ; 
While  the  more  wakeful,  bold,  and  artful  foe 
Is  suffered  guardless  and  unmark'd  to  go. 
Once  in  a  month  the  sacramental  bread 
Our  Clerk  with  wine  upon  the  table  spread : 
The  custom  this,  that  as  the  vicar  reads, 
He  for  our  ofTriugs  round  the  church  proceeds : 
Tall  spacious  seats  the  wealthier  people  hid, 
And  none  had  view  of  what  his  neighbour  did : 
Laid  on  the  box  and  mingled  when  they  fell. 
Who  should  the  worth  of  each  oblation  tell  ? 
Now  as  poor  Jachin  took  the  usual  round. 
And  saw  the  alms  and  heard  the  metal  sound, 
lie  had  a  thought — at  first  it  was  no  more 
Than — ^*  these  have  cash  and  give  it  to  the  poor." 
A  second  thought  fh>m  this  to  work  began— 
**  And  can  they  give  it  to  a  poorer  man  ?" 
Proceeding  thus, — "  My  merit  could  they  know ; 
**  And  knew  my  need,  how  freely  they  *d  bestow ; 
**  But  though  they  know  not,  these  remain  the 

same, 
**  And  are  a  strong,  although  a  secret  claim : 
*^  To  me,  alas  !  the  want  and  worth  are  known  ; 
"  Why  then,  in  fact,  't  is  but  to  take  my  own." 
Thought  after  thought  pour'd  in,  a  tempting 

train: — 
"  Suppose  it  done, — who  is  it  could  complain  ? 
"  How  could  the  poor  ?  for  they  such  trifles  share, 
**  As  add  no  comfort,  as  suppress  no  care ; 
**  But  many  a  pittance  makes  a  worthy  heap, — 
"  What  says  the  law  ?  that  silence  puts  to  sleep : — 
*'  Nought  then  forbids,  the  danger  could  we  shun, 
'*  And  sure  the  business  may  be  safely  done. 

**  But  am  I  earnest  ?— earnest  ?  No. — I  say, 
'*  If  such  my  mind,  that  I  could  plan  a  way ; 
"  Let  me  reflect ; — I  've  not  alloVd  me  time 
"  To  purse    the  pieces,   and  if  dropp'd  they  'd 

chime :" 
Fertile  is  evil  in  the  soul  of  man,— 
He  paused, — said   Jachin,  **They  may   drop  on 

bran. 
"  Why  then  't  is  safe  and  (all  consider'd)  just, 
"  The  poor  receive  it, — 't  is  no  breach  of  trust : 
**  The  old  and  widows  may  their  trifles  miss, 
"  There  must  be  evil  in  a  good  like  this : 
''  But  I  'U  be  kind— the  dck  I  'U  visit  twice, 
"  When  now  but  once,  and  freely  give  advice. 
"  Yet  let  me  think  again :"— Again  he  tried. 
For  stronger  reasons  on  his  passion's  side. 
And  quickly  these  were  found,  yet  slowly  he  com- 

pUed. 
The  morning  came :  the  common  service  done, 
Shut  every  door, — the  solemn  rite  begun, — 
And,  as  the  priest  the  sacred  sayings  read. 
The  clerk  went  forward,  trembling  as  he  tread : 
O'er  the  tall  pew  he  held  the  box,  and  heard 
The  ofier'd  piece,  rejoicing  as  he  fear'd  : 
Just  by  the  pillar,  as  he  cautious  tripp'd. 
And  tum'd  the  aisle,  he  then  a  portion  slipp'd 
From  the  full  store,  and  to  the  pocket  sent, 
But  held  a  moment — and  then  down  it  went. 

The  priest  read  on,  on  walk'd  the  man  afraid, 
Till  a  gold  offering  in  the  plate  was  laid : 
Trembling  he  took  it,  for  a  moment  stopp'd, 
Then  down  it  fell,  and  sounded  as  it  dropp'd ; 
Amazed  he  started,  for  th'  aflHghted  man. 
Lost  and  bewilder'd,  thought  not  of  the  braa. 


But  all  were  silent,  all  on  things  intent 
Of  high  concern,  none  ear  to  money  lent; 
So  on  he  walk'd,  more  cautious  than  before. 
And  gain'd  the  purposed  sum  and  one  piece  more. 

"  Practice  makes  perfect:*'  when   the  month 
came  round. 
He  dropp'd  the  cash,  nor  listeu'd  for  a  sound : 
But  yet,  when  last  of  all  th*  assembled  flock 
He  ate  and  drank, — it  gave  th'  electric  shock : 
Oft  was  he  forced  his  reasons  to  repeat. 
Ere  he  could  kneel  in  quiet  at  his  seat ; 
But  custom  soothed  him — ere  a  single  year 
All  this  was  done  without  restraint  or  fear : 
Cool  and  collected,  easy  and  composed. 
He  was  correct  till  all  Uie  service  closed ; 
Then  to  his  home,  without  a  groan  or  sigh, 
Gravely  he  went,  and  laid  his  treasure  by. 
Want  will  complain :  some  widows  had  expre8S*d 
A  doubt  if  they  were  favour 'd  like  the  rest ; 
The  rest  described  with  like  regret  their  dole. 
And  thus  from  parts  they  reason'd  to  the  whole : 
When  all  agreed  some  evil  must  be  done, 
Or  rich  men's  hearts  grew  harder  than  a  stone. 

Our  easy  vicar  cut  the  matter  short ; 
He  would  not  listen  to  such  vile  report. 

All  were  not  thus — there  govem'd  in  that  year 
A  stem  stout  churl,  an  angry  overseer ; 
A  tyrant  fond  of  power,  bud,   lewd,  and  most 

severe : 
Him  the  mild  vicar,  him  the  graver  clerk, 
Advised,  reproved,  but  nothing  would  he  marie. 
Save  the  disgrace ;  **  and  that,  my  friends,"  said  he, 
"  Will  I  avenge,  whenever  time  may  be." 
And  now,  alas !  't  was  time ; — from  man  to  man 
Doubt  and  alarm  and  shrewd  suspicions  ran. 

With  angry  spirit  and  with  sly  intent, 
This  parish-ruler  to  the  altar  went : 
A  private  mark  he  fix'd  on  shillings  three. 
And  but  one  mark  could  in  the  money  see : 
Besides,  in  peering  round,  he  chanced  to  note 
A  sprinkling  slight  on  Jachin's  Sunday-coat : 
All  doubt  was  over : — ^when  the  flock  were  bless'd, 
In  wrath  he  rose,  and  thus  his  mind  express'd : — 

'*  Foul  deeds  are  here !"   and  saying  this,  he 
took 
The  Clerk,  whose  conscience,  in  her  cold-fit,  shook : 
His  pocket  then  was  emptied  on  the  place ; 
All  saw  his  guilt ;  all  witness'd  his  disgrace : 
He  fell,  he  fsinted,  not  a  groan,  a  look. 
Escaped  the  culprit ;  't  was  a  final  stroke — 
A  death-wound  never  to  bo  heal'd — a  fiiU 
That  all  had  witness'd,  and  amazed  were  alL 

As  he  recover  d,  to  his  mind  it  came, 
"  I  owe  to  Satan  this  disgrace  and  shame :" 
All  the  seduction  now  appear'd  in  view ; 
"  Let  me  withdraw,"  he  said,  and  he  withdrew: 
No  one  withheld  him,  all  in  union  cried. 
E'en  the  avenger, — **  We  are  satisfied :" 
For  what  has  death  in  any  form  to  give. 
Equal  to  that  man's  terrors,  if  he  live  ? 

He  lived  in  freedom,  but  he  hourly  mw 
How  much  more  fatal  justice  is  than  law ; 
He  saw  another  in  his  ofllce  reign,  i 

And  his  mild  master  treat  him  with  disdain : 
He  saw  that  all  men  shunn'd  him,  some  reviled. 
The  harsh  pass'd  frowning, and  the  simple  smiled; 
The  town  maintain'd  him,  but  with  some  reproof 
*'  And  clerks  and  scholars  proudly  kepi  aloof 
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In  each  lone  place,  dejected  and  dismay'd. 
Shrinking  from  view,  his  wasting  form  he  laid ; 
(>r  to  the  restless  sea  and  roaring  trind 
Gare  the  strong  yearnings  of  a  ruin'd  mind : 
On  the  broad  beach,  the  silent  summer-day, 
Stretch*d  on  some  wreck,  he  wore  his  life  away ; 
Or  where  the  river  mingles  with  the  sea. 
Or  on  the  mnd-bank  by  the  elder  tree, 
Or  by  the  bounding  marsh-dyke,  there  was  he  .* 
And  when  unable  to  forsake  the  town, 
In  the  blind  courts  he  sate  desponding  down — 
Always  alone ;  then  feebly  would  he  crawl 
The  church- way  walk,  and  lean  upon  the  wall : 
Too  iU  for  this,  he  lay  beside  the  door, 
Compell'd  to  hear  the  reasoning  of  the  poor : 
He  look'd  so  pale,  so  weak,  the  pitying  crowd 
Their  firm  belief  of  his  repentance  vow'd ; 
They  saw  him  then  so  ghastly  and  so  thin, 
That  they  ezclaim'd,  "  Is  this  the  work  of  sin  ?*' 

**  Yes,"  in  his  better  moments,  he  replied, 
**  Of  sinful  avarice  and  the  spirit's  pride ; — 
**  While  yet  untempted,  I  was  safe  and  well ; 
«(  Temptation  came ;  I  reason'd,  and  I  fell : 
*'  To  be  man's  guide  and  glory  I  designed, 
**  A  rare  example  for  our  sinful  kind ; 
**  But  now  my  weakness  and  my  guilt  I  see, 
**  And  am  a  warning — ^man,  be  wam'd  by  me !" 

He  said,  and  saw  no  more  the  human  face ; 
To  a  lone  loft  he  went,  his  dying  place. 
And,  as  the  vicar  of  his  state  inquired, 
Tiim'd  to  the  wall  and  silently  expired !  * 


\ 


LETTER  XX. 

THE  rOOB  OF  THE  BOROUGH. 


Fuienee  tnd  •nrrow  itTOTe 
Who  should  expraa  her  goodliau— Suakspxare. 

**  No  chunif  the  now  am  bowt,"— *t  !■  trae, 

Bos  other  eharmcn  wither  too : 

*<  Afid  fhe  is  old/'— the  fact  I  know. 

And  old  Dkill  other  heroine*  grow ; 

But  not  like  them  ha*  she  been  laid. 

In  ruin'd  cattle,  tore  dismav'd ; 

Where  naughty  man  and  gooctly  apright 

Fiird  her  pure  mind  with  awe  and  dread, 
Stalk'd  round  the  room,  pot  out  the  light. 

And  shook  the  coitains  round  her  bed. 
No  cruel  uncle  kept  her  land. 
No  tyrant  father  forced  her  hand ; 


t  It  has  been  obserrt^d,  that  the  story  of  the  n^ish  Clerk 
haa  a  had  moral,  aa  it  insinuates  that  there  are  certain  temp- 
tations under  which  we  cannot  fkil  to  yield,  and,  in  fsct,  that 
we  are  puppets  of  an  overpowering  destiny.  The  author  is 
aoiry  that  any  such  inferences  should  be  drawn  from  this  n- 
latloo,  or  from  any  other  part  of  his  book :  what  he  meant  to 
exhibit  was,  rather,  the  ful  of  a  conceited  and  ostentatious 
man,  who,  when  tempted,  had  not  recouiM  to  proper  means 
of  resbtAnoe.  and  an  iUnttratlon  of  that  acripture  precept, 
*•  Lrt  Urn  who  thinketh  he  sUndeth,  take  heed  lest  be  fall." 
IfclllMr  did  the  author,  on  this  or  on  an^  other  occasion, 
BMan  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  seducing  spirits,  or  one  who  is 
the  difef  of  them ;  what  he  presumed  to  censure  was  the 
•nthoaiaBm  and  conceit  of  thoee  who  take  every  absurd  or 
pejiast  fttCKestion  of  their  own  spirits  for  the  unquestion- 
able temptation  of  the  erll  one,  and  every  denial  of  a  soUdt- 


tn^  appMie  tbr  a  conquest  over  that  enemy  of  souls ;  thus 
perpetuaUv  administering  fresh  food  isr  enthusiaatie  delight, 
•od  new  tatamph  for  spiittoal  pride* 


She  had  no  vixen  virgin-aunt, 
Witliout  whose  aid  she  could  not  eat. 
And  yet  who  poison'd  all  her  meat, 

With  gibe  and  sneer  and  taunt. 
Yet  of  the  heroine  she  'd  a  share,— 
She  saved  a  lover  from  despair. 
And  granted  all  his  wish,  in  spite 
Of  what  she  knew  and  felt  was  right : 

But,  heroine  then  no  more. 
She  own'd  the  fkult,  and  wept  and  pray'd. 
And  humbly  took  the  parisli  aid. 

And  dwelt  among  the  poor. 


ELLEN  ORFORD.i 

The  Widow's  Cottage  — Blind  Ellen  one  — Hen  not  the 
Sorrow*  or  Adventures  of  Heroines— MThat  theae  are,  first 
described— Deserted  Wives;  rash  Lovers;  oonrageous 
Damaels :  in  desolated  Ifanalona ;  in  grievous  Perjrfexity — 
These  Evils,  however  severe,  of  shcnt  Duration  —  Ellen's 
Story— Her  Employment  in  Childhood— First  Love ;  first 
Adventure ;  its  miserable  Termination— An  Idiot  Daughter 
—A  Husband— Care  In  Bnaineas  without  Sooceas— The 
Men's  Despondency  and  its  Effsot— Their  Children :  how 
disposed  of — One  particularly  nnfoxtnnate— Fate  of  the 
Daughter— Ellen  keeps  a  School  and  is  happy— becomes 
blind;  loacs  her  School— Her  Consolations. 

Obsebve  yon  tenement,  apart  and  small. 
Where  the  wet  pebbles  shine  upon  the  wall ; 
Where  the  low  benches  lean  bc^de  the  door. 
And  the  red  paling  bounds  the  space  before ; 
Where  thrift  and  lavender,  and  lad's-IoTe*  bloom, — 
That  humble  dwelling  is  the  widow's  home ; 
There  live  a  pair,  for  various  fortunes  known. 
But  the  blind  Ellen  will  relate  her  own ; — 
Yet  ere  we  hear  the  story  she  can  tell, 
On  prouder  sorrows  let  us  briefly  dwell. 

I  've  often  marveird,  when,  by  night,  by  day, 
I  've  mark*d  the  manners  moving  in  my  way, 
And  heard  the  language  and  beheld  the  lives 
Of  lass  and  lover,  goddesses  and  wives, 
That  books,  which  promise  much  of  life  to  give, 
Should  show  so  little  how  we  truly  live.' 

To  me,  it  seems,  their  females  and  their  men 
Are  but  the  creatures  of  the  author's  pen ; 
Nay,  creatures  borrowed  and  again  convey'd 
From  book  to  book — ^the  shadows  of  a  shade : 
Life,  if  they  'd  search,  would  show  them  many  a 

change; 
The  ruin  sudden,  and  the  misery  strange ! 


<  The  Life  of  Ellen  Orford,  though  soAciently  burdened 
with  error  and  mi<(fortune,  hm  in  it  little  besides  which  re- 
sembles those  of  the  unhappy  men  In  the  peceding  Letters, 
and  b  still  more  unlike  that  of  Grimes,  in  a  subsequent  one. 
There  Is  In  this  character  ebeerfrilnesB  and  resignation,  a 
more  nnliiDrm  piety,  and  an  immovable  trust  in  the  aid  of 
religion.  This,  with  the  light  texture  of  the  Introductorv 
part,  win,  I  hope,  take  off  from  that  idea  of  sameness  whicn 
the  lepeUUon  of  crimes  and  dJitiMscs  Is  likely  to  create. 

'  The  lad's  or  bov's  love,  of  some  counties,  fa  the  plant 
aouthcm-wood,  the  Artemisia  Afarotanum  of  botanists. 

s  P*  That  *  le  vral  n'est  pas  toujoors  vraisemblable.*  we  do 
not  denv  :  but  we  are  prepared  to  Ituist  that,  while '  le  vrai  * 
is  the  hignest  recommendation  of  the  historian  of  real  life, 
the  *  vrmfaemblable '  is  the  only  legitimate  province  of  the 
novelist  who  aims  at  Improving  the  understanding  or  touch- 
ing the  heart.''— Oirvoao.] 
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CRABBERS  WORKS. 


AVith  more  of  grievous,  base,  and  dreadful  things, 

Than  novelists  relate  or  poet  sings :  * 

But  they,  who  ought  Jto  look  the  world  around, 

Spy  out  a  single  spot  in  fairy-ground ; 

Where  all,  in  turn,  ideal  forms  behold, 

And  plots  are  laid  and  histories  are  told. 

Time  have  I  lent — ^I  would  their  debt  were  less — 
To  flow'ry  pages  of  sublime  distress ; 
And  to  the  heroine's  aoul-distracting  fears 
I  early  gave  my  sixpences  and  tears : 
Oft  have  I  travell'd  in  these  tender  tales. 
To  Damleif-Cottages*  and  Maple-  Vales,^ 
And  watch*d  the  fiiir-one  from  the  first-bom  sigh, 
W'hen  Henry  passed  and  gazed  in  passing  by ; 
Till  I  beheld  them  pacing  in  the  park. 
Close  by  a  coppice  where  't  was  cold  and  dark ; 
When  such  affection  with  such  fate  appeared. 
Want  and  a  father  to  be  shunn*d  and  feai'd, 
Without  employment,  prospect,  cot,  or  cash ; 
That  I  have  judged  th  heroic  souls  were  rash. 

Now  shifts  the  scene, — the  fair  in  tower  conflnod, 
In  all  things  suffers  but  in  change  of  mind ; 
Now  wooM  by  greatness  to  a  bed  of  state, 
Now  deeply  threatened  with  a  dungeon's  grate ; 
Till,  suffering  much,  and  being  tried  enough. 
She  shines,  triumphant  maid ! — temptation-proof.  ' 

Then  was  I  led  to  vengeful  monks,  who  mix 
With   nymphs  and   swains,  and   play   unpriestly 

tricks; 
Then  viewed  banditti  who  in  forest  wide, 
And  cavern  vast,  indignant  virgins  hide ; 
Who,  hemm'd  with  bands  of  sturdiest  rogues  about, 
Find  some  strange  succour,  and  come  virgins  out. 


*  [   ■  **  TroUi  is  alwayi  strange— 

Srranger  than  fiction.    If  it  coold  be  told, 
IIuw  much  wonld  Novels  gain  by  the  exchange  V  &c. 

Bybon. 
Seeoat^,  p.  110.] 

*  [The  title  of  a  novel,  in  three  volumes,  written  by  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Bonkote,  the  author  also  of  *  Bungay  Castle,*  *  Ellen 
Woodley,'  &c.] 

0  [*  Maple  Vale,  or  tlie  History  of  Miss  Sydney,*  was  pub- 
lished anonymously  in  1790.] 

'  ["  This  species  of  composition  cannot  be  traced  higher 
than  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto,*  by  Horace  Walpole.  The  fol- 
lowing curious  account  of  the  origin  and  composition  of  this 
romance  is  given  by  the  autltor  himself,  in  a  letter  to  a 
friend : — '  Shall  I  confess  to  you  what  was  the  origin  of  tliis 
romance  ?  I  waked  one  mnmins,  in  the  beginning  of  last 
June,  from  a  dream,  of  which  all  1  could  recover  was,  that  I 
had  thought  myself  in  an  ancient  castle  (a  very  natural  dream 
for  a  head  filled,  like  mine,  with  Gothic  story),  and  that  on 
the  uppermost  banister  of  a  great  staircase  I  saw  a  gigantic 
hand  in  armour.  In  the  evening  I  sat  down  and  tegan  to 
write,  without  knowing  in  the  least  what  I  intended  to  say 
or  relate.  The  work  grew  on  my  hands,  and  I  grew  fond 
of  it.  Add,  that  I  was  very  glad  to  think  of  anything  rather 
tlian  politics.  In  short,  I  was  so  impressed  with  my  tale, 
which  I  completed  in  less  than  two  months,  that  one  evening 
I  wrote  from  the  time  I  had  drunk  tea,  about  six  o'clock,  tiU 
half  an  hour  after  one  in  the  morning,  when  my  hand  and 
flngen  were  so  wearv  that  I  could  not  hold  the  pen  to  finiA 
tiie  sentence,  bat  left  Matilda  and  babella  talking.  In  the 
middle  of  a  paragraph.'  The  work  ie  declared  by  Mr.  Wal- 
pole to  be  an  attempt  to  blend  the  ancient  romance  and 
modem  novel ;  bat  Ir  by  the  ancient  romance  be  meant  the 
tales  of  chivalry,  the  extravagance  of  the  *  Castle  of  Otranto ' 


I've  watch'd  a  wint'ry  night  on  castle- walls, 
I  Ve  stalk'd  by  moonlight  through  deserted  halls, 
And  when  the  weary  world  was  sunk  to  rest, 
I  Ve  had  such  sights  as — ^may  not  be  express'd. ' 

Lo  I  that  ch&teau,  the  western  tower  decay'd. 
The  peasants  shun  it, — they  are  all  afraid ; 
For  there  was  done  a  deed  t — could  walls  reveal, 
Or  timbers  tell  it,  how  the  heart  would  feel ! 
]tfost  horrid  was  it : — ^for,  behold,  the  floor 
Has  stain  of  blood,  and  will  be  clean  no  more : 
Hark  to  the  winds!    which  through   the  wide 

saloon 
And  the  long  passage  send  a  dismal  tune, — 
Music  that  ghosts  delight  in ;  and  now  heed 
Yon  beauteous  nymph,   who  must  unmask  the 

deed; 
See !  with  mijestic  sweep  she  swims  alone. 
Through  rooms,  all  dreary,  guided  by  a  groan : 
Though    windows  rattle,   and  though    tap'stries 

shake. 
And  the  feet  fodter  every  step  they  take, 
'Mid  moans  and  gibing  sprights  she  silent  goes. 
To  find  a  something,  which  will  soon  expose 
The  viUanies  and  i^es  of  her  determined  foes : 
And,  having  thus  adventured,  thus  endured, 
JFame,  wealth,  and  lover,  are  for  life  secured.* 
*   Much  have  I  fear*d,  but  am  no  more  afitdd. 
When  some  chaste   beauty,  by  some  wretch  be- 

tray'd, 
Is  drawn  away  with  such  distracted  speed, 
That  she  anticipates  a  dreadful  deed  : 
Not  so  do  I — ^Let  solid  walls  impoimd 
The  captive  fair,  and  dig  a  moat  around ; 
Let  there  be  brazen  locks  and  bars  of  steel, 
And  keepers  cruel,  such  as  never  feel ; 


has  no  resemblance  to  tlieir  machlneir.  yfhoi  analogy  Lave 
skulls  or  skeletons,  sliding  panels,  damp  vsults,  trap  doom, 
and  dismal  apartments,  to  the  tented  fitla  of  chivalry  and  its 
airy  enchantments  ?" — Ditni.op.] 

*  ["  There  is  a  certain  cla«  of  novelists  in  whose  drama 
nothing  is  real :  their  scenes  are  fancy,  and  their  acton  mere 
essences.  The  hero  and  Iteroine  are  eeneially  paragons  of 
courage,  beauty,  and  virtue ;  they  reside  in  such  castles  as 
never  were  built,  in  the  midst  of  such  forests  as  never  grew, 
infested  by  such  hordes  of  robbers  and  murderem  as  were 
never  collected  together.  In  the  small  number  of  thoae  novels 
which  have  any  plan  or  meaning,  all  is  modelled  on  a  certain 
principle,  and  every  event  predisposed  to  conduce  to  a  cer- 
tain object.  Virtue  is  to  be  always  persfcated,  never  over- 
powered, and,  at  the  close,  invariably  rewarded  ;  while  vice, 
on  the  other  hand,  triumphant  through  all  the  previous 
scenes,  is  sure  to  be  immolated,  in  the  1^  by  the  s»ord  of 
retribution.  This  kind  of  novel  is  useless :  the  lesaona  it 
teaches  are  mere  enthusiasm  and  romance;  for  tlie  every-day 
occurrences  of  life  there  is  inculcated  a  magnanimoos  con- 
tempt:  and  the  mind,  taught  to  neglect  or  despise  the  com- 
mon duties  of  society,  is  either  wound  up  to  a  pitch  of 
heroism  which  never  can  be  tried,  or  fixed  in  enoneoos  prin- 
dples  of  morality  and  duty  f^um  uhlch  it  is  not  easily  rft- 
daimed.** — Qiffokd. 

"  On  the  contrary.  In  'Sidney  Biddulpli,'  by  Mis.  Shetidan, 
•very  affliction  Is  accumuUted  on  the  innocent  heroine,  in 
order  to  show  that  neither  pmdenoe  nor  foresight,  nor  the 
bast  disposition  of  the  human  heart,  are  sufficient  to  defend 
fh>m  the  evils  of  life.  This  workj  we  are  told,  was  written  in 
opnositlon  to  the  moral  s)-stem,  then  fashionable,  that  viitoe 
and  happiness  are  constant  concomitants,  or,  as  expressed  by 
Congreve,  in  the  condusion  of  the  *  Mourning  BrideV— 
*  That  blessings  ever  wait  on  virtuous  deeds. 
And,  though  a  late,  a  sure  reward  aacoeeds.*  ** 

Di'yLor,] 
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With  not  a  tingle  note  the  purse  supply, 
And  when  she  begs,  let  men  aud  maids  deny ; 
Be  windows  those  from  which  she  dares  not  fall, 
And  help  so  distant,  'tis  in  vain  to  call ; 
Still  means  of  freedom  will  some  power  devise, 
And  from  the  baffled  ruffian  snatch  his  prize. 

To  Northern  Wales,  in  some  sequester'd  spot, 
I  've  followed  fair  Louua  to  her  cot  :* 
Where,  then  a  wretched  and  deserted  bride, 
The  ii^jur'd  fair-one  wished  from  man  to  hide ; 
mil  by  her  fond  repenting  Belville  found. 
By  some  kind  chance — the  straying  of  a  hound, 
He  at  her  feet  craved  mercy,  nor  in  vain, 
For  the  relenting  dove  flew  back  again. 

There 's  something  rapturous  in  distress,  or,  oh ! 
Could  Clementina  bear  her  lot  of  woe  ? 
Or  what  she  underwent  could  maiden  undergo  ? 
The  day  was  fix*d ;  for  so  the  lover  sigh'd, 
So  knelt  and  craved,  he  couldn't  be  denied ; 
When,  tale  most  dreadful !  every  hope  adieu, — 
For  the  fond  lover  is  the  brother  too : 
All  other  griefs  abate ;  this  monstrous  grief 
Has  no  remission,  comfort,  or  relief; 
Four  ample  volumes,  through  each  page  disclose, — 
Good  Heaven  protect  us  !  only  woes  on  woes ; 
Till  some  strange  means  afford  a  sudden  view 
Of  some  vile  plot,  end  every  woe  adieu  I  •• 

Now,  should  we  grant  these  beauties  all  endure 
Severest  pangs,  they  've  still  the  speediest  cure ; 
Before  one  charm  be  wither'd  from  the  face. 
Except  the  bloom,  which  shall  again  have  place, 
In  wedlock  ends  each  wish,  in  triumph  all  dis- 
grace; 
And  life  to  come,  we  fairly  may  suppose. 
One  light,  bright  contrast  to  these  wild  dark  woes. 

These  let  us  leave,  and  at  her  sorrows  look. 
Too  often  seen,  but  seldom  in  a  book ; 
I*et  her  who  felt,  relate  them ; — on  her  chair 
The  heroine  sits — in  former  vears,  the  fair, 
Now  aged  and  poor ;  but  Ellen  Orford  knows 
That  we  should  humbly  take  what  Heaven  bestows. 

"  My  father  died — again  my  mother  wed, 
**  And  found  the  comforts  of  her  life  were  fled ; 
*•  Her  angry  husband,  vex'd  through  half  his  years 
^  By  loss  and  troubles,  filled  her  soul  with  fears : 
*'  Their  children  many,  and  't  was  my  poor  place 
^  To  nurse  and  wait  on  all  the  infant-race ; 
**  Labour  and  hunger  were  indeed  my  part, 
^  Aad  should  have  strengthen'd  an  erroneous  hcort. 

**•  Sore  was  the  grief  to  see  him  angry  come, 
"  And  teased  wiUi    business,   make   distress    at 
home ; 


*  '*  Loaisa,  or  the  Cottase  on  the  Moor/  by  Mra.  llelme ; 
who  alio  wrot*  *  T)i«  Farmer  of  Int^Ipwood  Foreit,' '  St.  Clair 
of  the  lalea,*  aod  many  other  novels.] 

>*  As  th)«  iacident  poinU  ont  the  work  alluded  to,  I  «uh 
K  t*  bo  remembefed  that  the  gloomy  lenoor,  the  querulouH 
mrlanrhoW  of  the  atory,  it  alfl  eenaore.  The  language  of 
the  urtter  i«  often  tftihnated,  and  it,  I  believe,  corrtrt ;  the 
•  well  dmvn,  and  the  mannen  deecribed  (jom  real 


"  The  father's  tury  and  the  children's  cries 
'*  I  soon  could  bear,  but  not  my  mother^s  sighs ; 
*^  For  she  look'd  back  on  comforts,  and  would  say, 
"  *  I  wrong'd  thee,  Ellen,'  and  then  turn  away : 
"  Thtis,  for  my  age's  good,  my  youth  was  tried, 
*'  And  this  my  fortune  till  my  mother  died. 

"  So,  amid  sorrow  much  and  little  cheer — 
"  A  common  case — I  pass'd  my  twentieth  year ; 
"  For  these  are  frequent  evils ;  thousands  share 
*'*'  An  equal  grief— the  like  domestic  care. 

"  Then  in  my  days  of  bloom,  of  health,  and  youth, 
"  One,  much  above  me,  vow'd  his  love  and  truth : 
**  We  often  met,  he  dreading  to  be  seen, 
"  And  much  I  qnestion'd  what  such  dread  might 

mean; 
"  Yet  I  believed  him  true ;  my  simple  heart 
''  And  undirected  reason  took  his  part. 

"  Can  he  who  loves  me,  whom  I  love,  deceive  ? 
"  Can  I  such  wrong  of  one  so  kind  believe, 
**  Who  lives  but  in  my  smile,  who  trembles  when  I 
grieve? 

*'  He  dared  not  marry,  but  we  met  to  prove 
**  What  sad  encroachments  and  deceits  has  love : 
^*  Weak  that  I  was,  when  he,  rebuked,  withdrew, 
'*  I  let  him  see  that  I  was  wretched  too ; 
"  When  less  my  caution,  I  had  still  the  pain 
*^  Of  his  or  mine  own  weakness  to  complain. 

"  Happy  the  lovers  class'd  alike  in  life, 
"  Or  happier  yet  the  rich  endowing  wife ; 
'*  But  most  aggrieved  the  fond  believing  maid, 
**  Of  her  rich  lover  tenderly  afraid  : 
"  Ton  judge  th'  event ;  for  grievous  was  my  fate, 
"  Painful  to  feel,  and  shameful  to  relate : 
**  Ah  I  sad  it  was  my  burthen  to  sustain, 
**  When  the  least  misery  was  the  dread  of  pain ; 
"  When  I  have  grieving  told  him  my  disgrace, 
"  And  plainly  mark'd  indifl'erencc  in  his  face. 

*^  Hard !  with  these  fears  and  terrors  to  behold 
'•^  The  cause  of  all,  the  faithless  lover,  cold ; 
"  Impatient  grown  at  every  wish  denied, 
'*  And  barely  civil,  soothed  and  gratified ; 
^*  Peevish  when  urged  to  think  of  vows  so  strong, 
**  And  angry  when  I  spake  of  crime  and  wrong. 
**  All  this  1  felt,  and  still  the  sorrow  grew, 
'*  Because  I  felt  that  I  deserved  it  too, 
**  And  begg'd  my  infant  stranger  to  forgive 
"'•  The  mother's  shame,  which  in  herself  must  live. 

**  When  known  that  shame,  I,  soon  expell'd  from 

home, 
"  With  a  frail  sister  shared  a  hovel's  gloom ; 
**  There  barely  fed — (what  could  I  more  request  ?) 
**  My  infant  slumberer  sleeping  at  my  breast, 


life ;  but  the  perpetual  occurrence  of  sad  events,  the  pro- 
tracted liat  of  teasing  and  perplezinK  mischances,  joined  « ith 
much  waaoish  invective,  unallayed  by  pleasantry  or  spri^ht. 
lineM,  and  these  continued  tbrongh  many  hundred  psjre«, 
render  publications,  intended  for  amusement  and  execnte«l 
ikith  ability,  hea\  y  and  displeasing  :  vou  find  your  favourite 
per«ons  happy  in  the  end  ;  but  they  have  teft<ed  you  so  murh 
with  their  perplexities  by  the  way,  that  you  were  frequently 
dispoaed  to  ,qu(t  them  in  their  distresses. 
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''  I  from  my  window  saw  his  blooming  bride, 

**  And  my  seducer  smiling  at  her  side ; 

"  Hope  lived  till  then ;  I  sank  upon  the  floor, 

**  And  grief  and  thought  and  feeUng  were  no  more : 

'*  Although  reyived,  I  jud{|^  that  life  would  close, 

<*  And  went  to  rest,  to  wonder  that  I  rose : 

"  My  dreams  were  dismal, — ^whcresoe'er  I  strayed, 

<<  I  seemed  ashamed,  alarm'd,  despised,  betray'd  ; 

"  Always  in  grief,  in  guilt,  disgraced,  forlorn, 

**  Mourning  that  one  so  weak,  so  vile,  was  bom ; 

"  The  earth  a  desert,  tumult  in  the  sea, 

**  The  birds  affHghtenM  fled  from  tree  to  tree, 

"  Obscured  the  setting  sun,  and  every  thins  like 

me. 
"  But  Heay*n  had  mercy,  and  my  need  at  length 
*'  Urged  me  to  labour,  and  renew'd  my  strength. 
"  I  strove  for  patience  as  a  sinner  must, 
**  Tet  felt  th'  opinion  of  the  world  unjust : 
"  There  was  my  lover,  in  his  joy  esteem'd, 
**  And  I,  in  my  distress,  as  guilty  deem'd ; 
«  Yet  sure,  not  all  the  guilt  and  shame  belong 
*'  To  her  who  feels  and  suffers  for  the  wrong : 
"  The  cheat  at  play  may  use  the  wealth  he 's  won, 
"  But  is  not  honour'd  for  the  mischief  done ; 
**  The  cheat  in  love  may  use  each  villain  art, 
'*  And  boast  the  deed  that  breaks  the  victim's 

heart. 

<*  Four  years  were  past ;  I  might  again  have 
found 
"  Some  erring  wish,  but  for  another  wound : 
**  Lovely  my  daughter  grew,  her  face  was  fair, 
"  But  no  expression  ever  brightened  there ; 
'*  I  doubted  long,  and  vainly  strove  to  make 
*^  Some  certain  meaning  of  the  words  she  spake ; 
**  But  meaning  there  was  none,  and  I  surveyed 
"  With  dread  the  beauties  of  my  idiot-maid. 
*<  Still  I  submitted  ;~Oh !  'tis  meet  and  fit 
"  In  all  we  feel  to  make  the  heart  submit ; 
''  Gloomy  and  calm  my  days,  but  I  had  then, 
**  It  seem'd,  attractions  for  the  eyes  of  men  : 
**  The  sober  master  of  a  decent  trade 
"  0*erlook*d  my  errors,  and  his  offer  made ; 
*'  Reason  assented : — ^true,  my  heart  denied, 
"  '  But  thou,'  I  said,  '  shalt  be  no  more  my  guide.' 

**  When  wed,  our  toil  and  trouble,  pains  and 

care, 
**  Of  means  to  live  procured  us  humble  share ; 
"  Five  were  our  sons, — and  we,  though  careful, 

found 
"  Our  hopes  declining  as  the  year  came  round : 
"  For  I  perceived,  yet  would  not  soon  perceive, 
*'  My  husband  stealing  from  my  view  to  grieve  : 
**  Silent  he  grew,  and  when  he  spoke  he  sigh'd, 
"  And  surly  look'd,  and  peevishly  replied : 
"  Pensive  by  nature,  he  had  gone  of  late 
*'  To  those  who  preach'd  of  destiny  and  fate, 
'^  Of  things  fore-doom'd,  and  of  election-grace, 
"  And  how  in  vain  we  strive  to  run  our  race  ; 
**  That  all  by  works  and  moral  worth  we  gain 
'*  Is  to  perceive  our  care  and  labour  vain ; 
"  That  still  the  more  we  pay,  our  debts  the  more 

remain: 
"  That  he  who  feels  not  the  mysterious  call, 
"  Lies  bound  in  sin,  still  groveling  from  the  fall. 
'*  My  husband  felt  not  :^-our  persuasion,  prayer, 
**  And  our  best  reason,  darkened  his  despair ; 


**  His  very  nature  changed ;  he  now  reviled 

**  My  former  conduct, — he  reproach'd  my  child : 

'^  He  talked  of  bastard  slips,  and  cursed  his  bed, 

**  And  from  our  kindness  to  concealment  fled ; 

«  For  ever  to  some  evil  change  inclined, 

**  To  every  gloomy  thought  he  lent  his  mind, 

**  Kor  rest  would  give  to  us,  nor  rest  himself  could 

find; 
'*  His  son  suspended  saw  him,  long  bereft 
"  Of  life,  nor  prospect  of  revival  left. 

**  With  him  died  all  our  prospects,  and  once 
more 
**  I  shared  th'  allotments  of  the  parish  poor ; 
**  They  took  my  children  too,  and  this  I  know 
"  Was  just  and  lawful,  but  I  felt  the  blow : 
<*  My  idiot-maid  and  one  unhealthy  boy 
"  Were  left,  a  mother's  misery  and  her  joy. 

*'  Three  sons  I  foUow'd  to  the  grave,  and  one — 
**  Oh !  can  I  speak  of  that  unhappy  son  ? 
^*  Would  all  the  memory  of  that  time  were  fled, 
**  And  all  those  horrors,  with  my  child,  were  dead ! 
''  Before  the  world  seduced  him,  what  a  grace 
**  And  smile  of  gladness  shone  upon  his  &ce ! 
"  Then,  he  had  knowledge ;  finely  would  he  write ; 
'*  Study  to  him  was  pleasure  and  delight ; 
**  Great  was  his  courage,  and  but  few  could  stand 
"  Against  the  sleight  and  vigour  of  his  hand ; 
**  The  maidens  loved  him ; — ^when  he  came  to  die, 
*'  No,  not  the  coldest  could  suppress  a  sigh : 
"  Here  I  must  cease — ^how  can  I  say,  my  child^ 
"  Was  by  the  bad  of  either  sex  beguiled  ? 
"  Worst  of  the  bad— they  taught  him  that  the 

laws 
"  Made  wrong  and  right ;    there  was  no  other 

cause, 
"  That  all  religion  was  the  trade  of  priests, 
^'  And  men,   when  dead,   must  perish  like   the 

beasts : — 

"  And  he,  so  lively  and  so  gay  before 

'^  Ah ;  spare  a  mother — ^I  can  tell  no  more. 

^*  Int'rest  was  made  that  they  should  not  destroy 
"  The  comely  form  of  my  deluded  boy — 
"  But  pardon  came  not ;  damp  the  place  and  deep 
**  Where  he  was  kept,  as  they  'd  a  tiger  keep ; 
*'  For  he,  unhappy  I  had  before  them  all 
"  Vowed  he  'd  escape,  whatever  might  befall. 

"  He  'd  means  of  dress,  and  dress'd  beyond  his 

means, 
"  And  so  to  sec  him  in  such  dismal  scenes, 
"  I  cannot  speak  it — cannot  bear  to  tell 
"  Of  that  sad  hour — I  heard  the  passing  bell ! 

"  Slowly  they  went ;   he  smiled,  and  look'd  so 
smart, 
"  Yet  sure  he  shudder'd  when  he  saw  the  cart, 
*•  And  gave  a  look — until  my  dying  day, 
**  That  look  will  never  from  my  mind  aiK-ay : 
'^  Oft  as  I  sit,  and  ever  in  my  dreams, 
**  I  see  that  look,  and  they  have  heard  my  screams. 

"  Now  let  me  speak  no  more — yet  all  declared 
"  That  one  so  young,  in  pity,  should  be  spared. 
"  And  one  so  manly ; — on  his  gracef\il  neck, 
"  That  chains  of  jewels  may  be  proud  to  deck. 
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^  To  a  Bmall  mole  a  mother's  lips  have  press' d — 
**  And  there  the  cord — my  breath  is  sore  oppresa'd. 

"  I  now  can  speak  again : — my  elder  boy 
'*  Was  that  year  drown'd,— a  seaman  in  a  hoy : 
*'  He  left  a  numerous  race ;  of  these  would  some 
•<  In  their  young  troubles  to  my  cottage  come, 
*'  And  these  1  taught — an  humble  teacher  I — 
**  Upon  their  heavenly  Parent  to  rely. 

'*  Alas !  I  needed  such  reliance  more : 
^  My  idiot-girl,  so  simply  gay  before, 
^  Now  wept  in  pain :  some  wretch  had  found  a 

time, 
*^  Depraved  and  wicked,  for  that  coward  crime ; 
**  I  had  indeed  my  doubt,  but  I  suppress'd 
'*  The  thought  that  day  and  night  disturb'd  my 

rest; 
**  She  and  that  sick-pale  brother— but  why  strive 
'*  To  keep  the  terrors  of  that  time  alive  ? 

"  The  hour  arrived,  the  new,  th'  undreaded  pain, 
'*  That  came  with  violence,  and  yet  came  in  vain. 
**  I  saw  her  die :  her  brother  too  is  dead ; 
'*  Nor  own'd  such  crime — what  is  it  that  I-dread  ? 

^  The  parish  aid  withdrawn,  I  look*d  around, 
**  And  in  my  school  a  bless'd  subsistence  found — 
**  My  winter-calm  of  life :  to  be  of  use 
'*  Would  pleasant  thoughts  and  heavenly  hopes 

produce ; 
'*  I  loved  them  all ;  it  soothed  me  to  presage 
*^  The  various  trials  of  their  riper  age, 
**  Then  dwell  on  mine,  and  bless  the  Power  who 

gave 
**  Pains  to  correct  us,  and  remorse  to  save. 

•*  Yes  I  these  were  days  of  i>eace,  but  they  are 
past,— 
"  A  trial  came,  I  will  believe,  a  last ; 
*^  I  lost  my  sight,  and  my  employment  gone, 
**  Useless  I  live,  but  to  the  day  live  on ; 
**  Tbo6e  eyes,  which  long  the  light  of  heaven 

enjoy'df 
"  Were  not  by  pain,  by  agony  destroy*d : 
"  My  senses  fail  not  all ;  I  speak,  I  pray ; 
**  By  night  my  rest,  my  food  I  take  by  day ; 
'*  And,  as  my  mind  looks  cheerful  to  my  end, 
"  I  love  mankind,  and  call  my  Goo  my  friend." 


LETTER    XXL 

TITE   POOB   OF  THE   BOBOUQB. 


Cflptn*  mtWtiM  qu&m  deainet ;  oltima  ytimU 
Cedoat.    Dtanmiles:  bic  vir  et  ille  mer. 

Ovid.  J)eianira  HereulL'^ 

!f«m  the  Spirit  cpeaJceth  txprtmly^  that,  In  the  latter  time*, 
soma  «hall  depart  tnm  the  bith,  giving  heed  to  aeducing 
•piUta  mad  doctrlfMi  of  derih.—E^Ue  to  Timothy. 


ABEL  KEENE. 

Abel,  a  poor  man.  Teacher  of  a  Scttool  of  the  lower  Order ;  ia 

plaonl  in  tlio  OIBc«  of  a  Merchant ;  balarmed  by  Diaconiaea 

or  thm  Cterka ;  unable  to  reply ;  becomes  a  Convert ;  dresKss, 

dvtoiu.  Aod  ridioulei  hia  former  eondoct—The  Remon- 


Btrance  of  hIa  Slater,  a  devout  Bfaiden—Ita  EfTec^-The 
Merchant  diet— Abel  returns  to  Poverty  unpitied  ;  but  re- 
lieved—Ilia abject  Condition— Hia  Melancholy— He  wan- 
dera  about ;  ia  found— Hia  own  Account  of  himself,  and  the 
Bevolntiona  in  hia  Mind. 

A  QUIET,  simple  man  was  Ahel  Keener 

He  meant  no  harm,  nor  did  he  often  mean : 

He  kept  a  school  of- loud  rebellious  boys. 

And  growing  old,  grew  nervous  with  the  noise ; 

When  a  kind  Merchant  hired  his  useful  pen. 

And  made  him  happiest  of  accompting  men ; 

With  glee  he  rose  to  every  easy  day, 

When  half  the  labour  brought  him  twice  the  pay. 

There  were  young  clerks,  and  there  the  mer- 
chant's son, 
Choice  spirits  all,  who  wlsh'd  him  to  be  one ; 
It  must,  no  question,  give  them  lively  joy, 
Hopes  long  indulged  to  combat  and  destroy ; 
At  these  they  levelled  all  their  skill  and  strength, — 
He  fell  not  quickly,  but  he  fell  at  length : 
They  quoted  books,  to  him  both  bold  and  new. 
And  scom'd  as  fables  all  he  held  as  true ; 
**  Such  monkish  stories,  and  such  nursery  lies," 
That  he  was  struck  with  terror  and  surprise. 

"  What !  all  his  Hfe  had  he  the  laws  obey'd, 
"  Which  they  broke  through  and  were  not  once 

afraid? 
"  Had  he  so  long  his  evil  passions  check'd, 
"  And  yet  at  last  had  nothing  to  expect? 
"  While  they  their  lives  in  joy  and  pleasure  led, 
'*  And  then  had  nothing  at  the  end  to  dread  ? 
"  Was  all  his  priest  with  so  much  zeal  conveyed 
"  A  part  I  a  speech !  for  which  the  man  was  paid ! 
'*  And  were  his  pious  books,  his  solemn  prayers, 
*'  Not  worth  one  tale  of  the  admir'd  Voltaire's  ? 
"  Then  was  it  time,  while  yet  some  years  remain'd, 
"  To  drink  untroubled  and  to  think  unchain'd, 
"  And  on  all  pleasures,  which  his  purse  could  give, 
"  Freely  to  seize,  and  while  he  lived,  to  live." 

Much  time  he  pass'd  in  this  important  strife, 
The  bliss  or  bane  of  his  remaining  life ; 
For  converts  all  are  made  with  care  and  grief. 
And  pangs  attend  the  birth  of  unbelief; 
Nor  pass  they  soon ; — with  awe  and  fear  he  took 
The  flowery  way,  and  cast  back  many  a  look. 

The  youths  applauded  much  his  wise  design. 
With  weighty  reasoning  o'er  their  evening  wine ; 
And  much  in  private  'twould  their  mirth  improve, 
To  hear  how  Abel  spake  of  life  and  love  *, 
To  hear  him  own  what  grievous  pains  it  cost. 
Ere  the  old  saint  was  in  the  sinner  lost. 
Ere  his  poor  mind,  with  every  deed  alarm'd, 
By  wit  was  settle^  and  by  vice  was  charm'd. 

For  Abel  entered  in  his  bold  career. 
Like  boys  on  ice,  with  pleasure  and  with  fear ; 
Lingering,  yet  longing  for  the  joy,  he  went. 
Repenting  now,  now  dreading  to  repent : 
With  awkward  pace,  and  with  himself  at  war. 
Far  gone,  yet  frighten'd  that  he  went  so  far; 


2  [^"onr  last  deeds  dilTer  from  your  first  mrrf . 
The  infant  makea  the  man  appear  the  leas.] 
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Oft  for  his  efforts  ho  'd  solicit  praise, 
And  then  proceed  with  hlundera  and  deUys : 
The  young  more  aptly  passions*  calls  pursue, 
But  age  and  weakness  start  at  scenes  so  new, 
And  tremble,  when  they  *ve  done,  for  all  they  dared 
to  do. 

At  length  example  Abel's  dread  removed, 
With  small  concern  he  sought  the  joys  he  loved ; 
Not  resting  here,  ho  claimed  his  share  of  fame, 
And  first  Uieir  votary,  then  their  wit  became  ; 
His  jest  was  bitter  and  his  satire  bold, 
When  he  his  tales  of  formal  brethren  told ; 
What  time  with  pious  neighbours  he  discussM, 
Their  boasted  treasure  and  their  boundless  trust : 
"  Such  were  our  dreams,'*  the  jovial  elder  cried ; 
"  Awake  and  live,"  his  youthfdl  friends  replied. 

Now  the  gay  Clerk  a  modest  drab  despised, 
And  clad  him  smartly,  as  his  friends  advised  ; 
So  fine  a  coat  upon  his  back  he  threw. 
That  not  an  alley-boy  old  Abel  knew  ; 
Broad  polish'd  buttons  blazed  that  coat  upon, 
And  just  beneath  the  watch*s  trinkets  shone, — 
A  splendid  watch,  that  pointed  out  the  time, 
To  fly  firom  business  and  make  free  with  crime : 
The  crimson  waistcoat  and  the  silken  hose 
Bank*d  the  lean  man  among  the  Borough  beaux  : 
His  raven  hair  he  cropp*d  with  fierce  disdain. 
And  light  elastic  locks  encased  his  brain  : 
More  pliant  pupil  who  could  hope  to  find. 
So  deck*d  in  person  and  so  changed  in  mind  ? 

When  Abel  walked  the  streets,  with  pleasant 
mien 
He  met  his  friends,  delighted  to  be  seen ; 
And  when  he  rode  along  the  public  way, 
No  beau  so  gaudy,  and  no  youth  so  gay. 

His  picms  sister,  now  an  ancient  maid. 
For  Abel  fearing,  first  in  secret  pray*d ; 
Then  thus  in  love  and  scorn  her  notions  she  con- 
vey*d. 

"  Alas !  my  brother  I  can  I  see  thee  pace 
"  Hoodwink*d  to  hell,  and  not  lament  thy  case, 
,  **  Nor  stretch  my  feeble  hand  to  stop  thy  headlong 
race? 
"  ho  !  thou  art  bound ;  a  slave  in  Satan*s  chain, 
"  The  righteous  Abel  tum'd  the  wretched  Cain ; 
"  H  is  brother's  blood  against  the  murderer  cried, 
**  Against  thee  thine,  unhappy  suicide  I 
"  Are  all  our  pious  nights  and  peaceful  days, 
"  Our  evening  readings  and  our  morning  praise, 
**  Our  spirits^  comfort  in  the  trials  sent, 
*'  Our  hearts*  rejoicings  in  the  blessings  lent, 
"  All  that  o'er  grief  a  cheering  influence  shed, 
"  Are  these  for  ever  and  for  ever  fled  ? 

"  When  in  the  years  gone  by,  the  trying  years, 
"  When  faith  and  hope  had  strife  with  wants  and 

fears, 
"  Thy  nerves  have  trembled  till  thou  couldst  not 

eat 
"  (Dress'd   by  this  hand)   thy    mess  of  siirple 

meat; 
"  When,  grieved  by  fastings,  gall'd  by  fates  severe, 
"  Slow  pass'd  the  days  of  the  successless  year ; 


"  Still  in  thefle  gloomy  hours,  my  brother  then 
**  Had  glorious  vie^-s,  unseen  by  prosperous  men : 
**  And  when  thy  heart  has  felt  its  wish  denied, 
**  What  gracious  texts  hast  thou  to  grief  applied ; 
''  Till  thou  hast  enter'd  in  thine  humble  bed, 
*'  By  lofty  hopes  and  heavenly  musings  fed ; 
*'  Then  I  have  seen  thy  lively  looks  express 
"  The  spirit's  comforts  in  the  man's  distress. 

"  Then  didst  thou  cry,  exulting,  ♦  Yes,  't  is  fit, 
<*  '  'T  b  meet  and  right,  my  heart  I  that  we  submit :' 
"  And  wilt  thou,  Abel,  thy  new  pleasures  weigh 
^*  Against  such  triumphs  ? — ^Oh !  repent  and  pray. 

*'  What  are  thy  pleasures  ? — with  the  gay  to  sit, 
"  And  thy  poor  brain  torment  for  awkward  wit ; 
"  All  thy  good   thoughts  (thou  hat'st  them)  to 

restrain, 
"  And  give  a  wicked  pleasure  to  the  vain ; 
**  Thy  long,  lean  frame  by  fashion  to  attire, 
**  That  lads  may  laugh  and  wantons  may 
"  To  raise  the  mirth  of  boys,  and  not 
**  Unhappy  maniac !  that  they  laugh 

"  These  boyish  follies,  which  alone  the  boy 
**  Can  idly  act,  or  gracefully  eigoy, 
'*  Add  new  reproaches  to  thy  f^en  state, 
"  And  make  men  scorn  what  they  would  only  hate. 

"  What  ^^ains,  my  brother,  dost  thou  take   to 
prove 
"  A  taste  for  follies  which  thou  canst  not  love ! 
**  Why  do  thy  stifiening  limbs  the  steed  bestride — 
"  That  lads  may  laugh  to  see  thou  canst  not  ride  ? 
**  And  why  (I  feel  the  crimson  tinge  my  cheek) 
**  Dost  thou  by  night  in  Diamond- Alley  sneak  ? 

"  Farewell  I  the  parish  will  thy  sister  keep, 
*'■  Where  she   in  peace  shall  pray  and  sing   and 

sleep, 
"  Save  when  for  thee  she  mourns,  thou  wicked^ 

wandering  sheep  1  > 

"  When  youth  is  fallen,  there  *s  hope  the  young 

may  rise, 
"  But  fallen  age  for  ever  hopel^s  lies ; 
"  Tom  up  by  storms,  and  placed   in  earth  once 

more, 
"  The  younger  tree  may  sun  and  soil  restore ; 
**  But  when  the  old  and  sapless  trunk  lies  low, 
"  No  care  or  soil  can  former  life  bestow ; 
*^  Reserved  for  burning  is  the  worthless  tree — 
»*  And  what,  O  Abel !  is  reserved  for  thee  ?" 

These  angiy  words  our  hero  deeply  felt, 
Though  hard  his  heart,  and  indisposed  to  melt ! 
To  gain  relief  he  took  a  glass  the  more, 
And  then  went  on  as  careless  as  before ; 
Thenceforth,  unoheck*d,  amusements  he  partook. 
And  (save  his  ledger)  saw  no  decent  book ;         ....^ 
Him  found  the  Merchant  punctual  at  his  task. 
And  that  perform'd,  he'd  nothing  more  to  ask; 
He  cared  not  how  old  Abel  play*d  the  fool. 
No  master  he,  beyond  the  hours  of  school : 
Thus  they  proce^ng,  had  their  wine  and  joke. 
Till  merchant  Dixon  felt  a  warning  stroke. 
And,  after  struggling  half  a  gloomy  week. 
Left  his  poor  Clerk  another  friend  to  seek. 
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Alas !  the  son,  who  led  the  saint  astray, 
Forgot  the  man  whose  follies  made  him  gay ; 
He  cared  no  more  for  Abel  in  his  need, 
Than  Abel  cared  about  his  hackney  steed : 
He  now,  alas  I  had  all  his  earnings  spent, 
And  thus  was  left  to  languish  and  repent ; 
Ko  school  nor  clerkship  found  he  in  the  place^ 
Now  lost  to  fortune,  as  before  to  grace. 

For  town-relief  the  grieving  man  applied, 
And  begg*d  with  tears  what  some  ^ith  scorn 

denied ; 
Othcn  look'd  down  upon  the  glowing  vest, 
And  frowning,  ask'd  him  at  what  price  he  dress'd  ? 
Happy  for  him  his  country's  laws  are  mild, 
They  must  support  him,  though  they  still  reviled ; 
Grieved,  abject,  scom'd,  insulted,  and  betray'd, 
Of  God  unmindful,  and  of  man  afraid, — 
No  more  he  talk'd ;  't  was  pain,  't  was  shame  to 

speak. 
His  heart  was  sinking,  and  his  frame  was  weak. 
His  sister  died  with  such  serene  delight, 
He  once  again  began  to  think  her  right ; 
Poor  like  himself,  the  happy  spinster  lay. 
And  sweet  assurance  bless'd  her  dying-day : 
Poor  like  the  spinster,  he,  when  death  was  nigh, 
Assured  of  nothing,  felt  afraid  to  die. 
The  cheerful  clerks  who  sometimes  pass'd  the  door, 
Just  mention'd  "  Abel  I"  and  then  thought  no  more. 
So  Abel,  pondering  on  his  state  forlorn, 
Look'd  round  for  comfort,  and  was  chased  by  scorn. 
And  now  we  saw  him  on  the  beach  reclined, 
Or  causeless  walking  in  the  wintry  wind ; 
And  when  it  raised  a  loud  and  angry  sea. 
He  stood  and  gazed,  in  wretched  reverie : 
He  heeded  not  the  frost,  the  rain,  the  snow, 
Close  by  the  sea  he  walk'd  alone  and  slow : 
Sometimes  his  frame   through  many  an  hour  he 

spread 
Upon  a  tombstone,  moveless  as  the  dead ; 
And  was  there  found  a  sad  and  silent  place, 
There  would  he  creep  with  slow  and  measured  pace ; 
Then  would  he  wander  by  the  river's  side. 
And  fix  his  eyes  upon  the  falling  tide ; 
The  deep  dry  ditcb,  the  rushes  in  the  fen. 
And  mossy  crag-pits  were  bis  lodgings  then : 
There,  to  his  discontented  thought  a  prey, 
The  melancholy  mortal  pined  away. 

The  neighb'ring  poor  at  length  began  to  speak 
Of  Abel's  ramblings — ^ho  'd  been  gone  a  week ; 
They  knew  not  where,  and  little  care  they  took 
For  one  so  friendless  and  so  poor  to  look. 
At  last  a  stranger,  in  a  pedlar's  shed. 
Beheld  him  banging — he  had  long  been  dead. 
He  left  a  paper,  penn*d  at  sundry  times. 
Entitled  thus — **  My  Groanings  and  my  Crimes  !*'/ 

"  I  was  a  Christian  man,  and  none  could  lay 
"  Aught  to  my  charge ;  1  walk'd  the  narrow  way : 
"  All  then  was  simple  faith,  serene  and  pure, 
**  My  hope  was  steadfast  and  my  prospects  sure ; 
**  Then  was  I  tried  by  want  and  sickness  sore, 
**  But  these  I  clapp'd  my  shield  of  faith  before, 
'*  And  cares  and  wants  and  man's  rebukes  I  bore : 
**  Alas  I  new  foes  assail'd  me ;  I  was  vain, 
**  They  stung  my  pride  and  they  conf\ised  my 
brain: 


"  Oh !  these  deluden !  with  what  glee  they  saw 
**  Their  simple  dupe  transgress  the  righteous  law ; 
**  'T  was  joy  to  them  to  view  that  dreadful  strife, 
"  When  faith  and  frailty  warr'd  for  more  than  life ; 
*'  So  with  their  pleasures  they  beguiled  the  heart, 
"  Then  with  their  logic  they  allay*d  the  smart ; 
"  They  proved  (so  thought  I  then)  with  reasons 

strong, 
'^  That  no  man's  feelings  ever  lead  him  wrong : 
"  And  thus  I  went,  as  on  the  vamish'd  ice, 
"  The  smooth  career  of  unbelief  and  vice. 
'*  Oft  would  the  youths,  with  sprightly  speech  and 

bold, 
"  Their  witty  tales  of  naughty  priests  unfold ; 
^*  *■  'T  was  all  a  craft,'  they  said,  '  a  cunning  trade ; 
"  ^  Not  she  the  priests,  but  priests  Religion  made.' 
"  So  I  beUeved :"— No,  Abell  to  thy  grief: 
So  thou  relinquish' dst  all  that  was  belief: — 
"  I  grew  as  very  flint,  and  when  the  rest 
"  Laugh'd  at  devotion,  I  enjoy'd  the  jest ; 
*'  But  this  all  vanish'd  like  the  moming-dcw, 
"  When  unemploy'd,  and  poor  again  I  grew ; 
"  Yea !  I  was  doubly  poor,  for  I  was  wicked  too.  / 

*^  The  mouse  that  trespass'd  and  the  treasure 
stole, 
'*  Found  his  lean  body  fitted  to  the  hole ; 
^'  Till,  having  fatted,  he  was  forced  to  stay, 
**  And,  fasting,  starve  his  stolen  bulk  away : 
"  Ah !  worse  for  me — grown  poor,  1  yet  remain 
**  In  sinful  bonds,  and  pray  and  fast  in  vain. 

"  At  length  I  thought,  although  these  friends  of 

sin 
*^  Have  spread  their  net,  and  caught  their  prey 

therein ; 
**  Though  my  hard  heart  could  not  for  mercy  call^ 
*^  Because  though  great  my  grief,  my  faith  was 

small ; 
**  Yet,  as  the  sick  on  skilful  men  rely, 
**  The  soul  diseased  may  to  a  doctor  fly. 

**  A  famous  one  there   was,   whose   skill  had 
wrought 
**  Cures  past  belief,  and  him  the  sinners  sought ; 
"  Numbers  there  were  defiled  by  mire  and  filth, 
^*  Whom  he  recover'd  by  his  goodly  tilth : 
*' '  Come  then,'  1  said,  *  let  me  the  man  behold, 
"  '  And  tell  my  case : ' — I  saw  him  and  I  told. 

"  With  trembling  voice,  *  Oh  I   reverend  sir,'  I 
said, 
"  *  I  once  believed,  and  I  was  then  misled ; 
"  *  And  now  such  doubts  my  sinful  soul  beset, 
**  *  I  dare  not  say  that  1  'm  a  Christian  yet ; 
"  *  Canst  thou,  good  sir,  by  thy  superior  skill, 
"  '  Inform  my  judgment  and  direct  my  will  ? 
"  *  Ah  I  give  thy  cordial ;  let  my  soul  have  rest, 
'*  '  And  be  the  outward  man  alone  distress'd ; 
"  *  For  at  my  state  I  tremble.' — *  Tremble  more,' 
'*  Said  the  good  man,  *■  and  then  rejoice  therefore  I 
"  *  'T  is  good  to  tremble ;  prospects  then  are  fair, 
"  *  When  the  lost  soul  is  plunged  in  deep  despair : 
"  '  Once  then  wert  simply  honest,  just,  and  pure, 
**  *  Whole,  as  thou  thought'st,  and  never  wish'd  a 

cure: 
'* '  Now  thou  hast  plunged  in  folly,  shame,  disgrace, 
'* '  Now  thou  'rt  an  object  meet  for  healing  grace ; 
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"  *  No  merit  thine,  no  virtue,  hope,  belief,  * 

"  *  Nothing  hast  thon,  but  misery,  sin,  and  grief; 

"  «  The  best,  the  only  tiUes  to  reUef/ 

«*  *  What  must  I  do,'  I  said,  *  my  soul  to  free  ?  '— 
"  '  Do  nothing,  man ;  it  will  be  done  for  thee.' 
**  *  But  must  I  not,    my  reverend  guide,  be- 
lieve ?* — 
"  *  If  thou  art  call*d,  thou  wilt  the  faith  receive/ 
"  *  But  I  repent  not/ — Angry  he  replied, 
"  *  If  thou  art  call'd,  though  needest  nought  beside : 
"  *  Attend  on  us,  and  if 't  is  Heaven's  decree, 
"  *  The  call  will  come, — if  not,  ah  I  woe  for  thee.' 

"  There  then  I  waited,  ever  on  the  watch, 
"  A  spark  of  hope,  a  ray  of  light  to  catch ; 
"  Uis  words  fell  softly  like  the  flakes  of  snow, 
"  But  I  could  never  find  my  heart  o'erflow : 
"  He  cried  aloud,  till  in  the  flock  began 
**  The  sigh,  the  tear,  as  caught  from  man  to  man ; 
"  They  wept  and  they  rejoiced,  and  there  was  I 
*^  Hard  as  a  flint,  and  as  the  desert  dry : 
"  To  me  no  tokens  of  the  call  would  come, 
^*  I  felt  my  sentence,  and  received  my  doom ; 
"  But  I  complidn'd — *  Let  thy  repinings  cease, 
'* '  Oh  I  man  of  sin,  for  they  thy  guilt  increase ; 
"  *  It  bloweth  where  it  listeth ; — die  in  peace.' 
"  — *  In  peace,  and  perish  ? '  I  replied ;  *  impart 
"  '  Some  better  comfort  to  a  burthen'd  heart.' 
"  *  Alas  I '  the  priest  retum'd,  *  can  I  direct 
"  *  The  heavenly  call?— Do  I  proclaim  th*  elect? 
'*  <  Raise  not  thy  voice  against  th'  Eternal  will, 
*'  *  But  take  thy  part  with  sinners,  and  be  still.' 

"  Alas,  for  me  I  no  more  the  times  of  peace 
"  Are  mine  on  earth— in  death  my  pains  may  cease. 

"  Foes  to  my  soul  I  ye  young  seducers,  know 
'*  What  serious  ills  from  your  amusements  flow ; 
'*  Opinions  you  with  so  much  ease  profess, 
"  O'erwhelm  the  simple  and  their  minds  oppress : 


*  In  a  periodical  work  [the  Eclectic  Review  for  June,  1810,] 
the  preceding  dialogue  is  pronounced  to  be  a  mott  abomin- 
able caricature,  if  meant  to  be  applied  to  OdTinittt  in  general, 
and  greatly  dist(»ted,  if  detignra  for  an  individnal ;  now  the 
author,  in  bit  prefkoe,  has  declared,  that  he  takea  not  upon 
him  the  centore  of  anyMct  or  lociety  for  their  opinion* ;  and 
the  lines  themselves  evidently  point  to  an  indindoal,  whose 
sentiments  they  very  fkirlv  represent,  without  anv  distortion 
whatsoever.  In  a  pamplilet  entitled  *  A  Cordial  for  a  Sin- 
despairing  Sou),*  originally  written  bv  a  teacher  of  religion, 
and  lately  republished  by  another  teacher  of  greater  notoriety, 
the  reader  is  mformed  that  after  he  had  Aill  assurance  of  his 
salvation,  the  Spirit  entered  particularly  into  the  subject  with 
him ;  and,  among  many  other  matters  of  lilce  nature,  assured 
him  that  **  his  sins  were  Ailly  and  freely  forgiven,  as  if  tliey 
had  never  been  committed ;  not  for  any  act  done  by  him, 
whether  believing  in  Christ,  or  repenting  of  sin ;  nor  yet  for 
the  sorrows  and  miseries  he  endured,  nor  for  any  service  he 
should  be  called  upon  in  his  militant  state,  but  for  hi*  own 
name  and  for  his  glory's  sake,"  &c.  And  the  whole  drift  and 
tenour  of  the  book  is  to  the  same  purpose,  vis.  the  uselessness 
of  all  religious  duties,  such  as  prayer,  contrition,  fasting,  and 
good  works :  he  shows  the  evil  done  by  reading  such  bw>ks  as 
the  •  Whole  Dutv  of  Man,'  and  the  •  Practice  of  I'Icty,'  and 
complains  heavily  of  his  relation,  an  Irish  bishop,  who  wanted 
him  to  join  with  the  household  in  family  prayer ;  in  feet,  the 
whole  work  inculcates  that  sort  of  quietism  whirh  this 
dialogue  alludes  to,  and  that  without  anv  recommendation  of 
attendance  on  the  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  but  rather  holding 
forth  encouragement  to  the  supinen«ss  of  man's  nature ;  by 
the  information  tliat  he  in  vain  looks  for  acceptance  by  the 


"  Let  such  be  happy,  nor  with  reasons  strong, 
*'  That  make  them  wretched,  prove  their  notions 

wrong; 
**  Let  them  proceed  in  that  they  deem  the  way, 
*'  Fast  when  they  will,  and  at  their  pleasure  pray : 
"  Yes,  I  have  pity  for  my  brethren's  lot, 
''  An{l  so  had  Dives,  but  it  help'd  him  not: 
''  And  is  it  thus  ?— I  'm  ftiU  of  doubts  :^ Adieu ! 
''  Perhaps  his  reverence  is  mistaken  too."  * 
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Methought  the  souls  of  all  that  I  had  murder'd 
Jame  to  my  tent,  and  every  one  did  threat  — 

Shaksfxakx.    Richtrd  III. 

The  times  have  been. 
That,  when  the  bndns  were  out,  the  man  would  die. 
And  there  an  end :  but  now  they  rise  again. 
With  twenty  mortal  murders  on  their  erowns. 
And  push  OS  from  our  stoc^ 

UatbetU. 


PETER  GRIMES.l 
The  Father  of  Peter  a  Fisherman— Peter'a  early  Conduct— 
His  Grief  for  the  old  Man— He  takes  an  Apprentice— The 
Boy's  SttlTering  and  Fate— A  second  Boy :  how  he  died— 
Peter  acquitted— A  third  Apprentiee— A  Voyage  by  Sea : 
the  Boy  does  not  return— Evil  Report  on  Ptotor :  ho  b  tried 
and  threatened  —  Lives  alone — His  Melancholy  and  in* 
cipient  Madness— Is  observed  and  visited— He  cacapcs  and 
b  taken :  b  lodged  in  a  parish-house :  Women  attend  and 
watch  him— He  speaks  in  a  Delirium :  grows  more  collected 
— Kb  Account  of  hb  Feelings  and  visionary  Terrors  previous 
to  hb  Death. 

Old  Peter  Grimes  made  fishing  his  employ, 
Uis  wife  he  cabin'd  with  him  and  his  boy, 
And  seem'd  that  life  laborious  to  e^joy  : 


employment  of  hb  talents,  and  tliat  hb  hopes  of  glory  are 
rather  extinguished  than  rabed  by  any  application  to  the 
■"—"-  of  grsoe. 


3  It  has  been  a  subject  of  craiter  vexation  to  me  than  such 
trifle  ought  to  be,  that  I  oould  not,  without  destroying  all  ap- 
pearance of  arrantfement,  separate  these  melandioiy  Bar- 
ratives,  and  place  the  fallen  Clerk  in  Office  at  a  greater  dis> 
tance  from  tne  Clerk  of  the  Parish,  especidly  as  they  re> 
sembled  each  other  in  several  particulars ;  both  tieing  tempted, 
seduced,  and  wretched.  Yet  are  there,  I  conceive,  consider- 
able  marks  of  distinction :  their  guilt  b  of  diOerent  kind  ; 
nor  would  either  have  committed  the  oiTence  of  the  other. 
The  Clerk  of  the  Pxrish  eould  break  the  commandment,  bat 
he  oould  not  have  been  induced  to  have  disowned  an  article 
of  that  creed  for  which  he  hsd  so  bravely  contended,  and  on 
which  he  fVillv  relied ;  and  the  upright  mind  of  the  Clerk  In 
Office  would  nave  secured  him  from  being  guilty  of  wrong 
and  robbery,  though  hb  weak  and  vacillatlmr  lnt«lleet  could 
not  preserve  him  fW>m  inftdelity  and  pronneness.  Their 
melancholy  is  nearly  alike,  but  not  its  consequences.  /ocAt's 
retained  bis  belief,  and  though  he  hated  life,  he  could  never 
be  induced  to  quit  it  voluntarilv ;  but  Abel  was  driven  to 
terminate  hb  misery  in  a  way  which  the  anllxedncsi  ot  hb 
religious  opinions  rather  accelemted  than  retarded.  I  am, 
therefore,  not  « ithout  hope,  that  the  more  obaervant  of  my 
readers  will  perceive  many  marks  of  discrimination  la  these 
characten. 

>  [Thi^  original  of  E^rtcr  Grimes  was  an  old  Bsbannan  of 
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To  town  came  quiet  Peter  with  his  fiih, 

And  had  of  all  a  cItU  word  and  wish. 

He  left  his  trade  upon  the  Sabbath-day, 

And  took  yonng  Peter  in  his  hand  to  pray : 

But  soon  the  stubborn  boy  from  care  broke  loose. 

At  fii«t  refused,  then  added  his  abuse : 

His  father's  love  he  scom'd,  his  power  defied, 

But  being  drunk,  wept  sorely  when  he  died. 

Tes !  then  he  wept,  and  to  his  mind  there  came 
Much  of  his  conduct,  and  he  felt  the  shame, — 
How  he  had  oft  the  good  old  man  reviled, 
And  never  paid  the  duty  of  a  child ; 
How,  when  the  father  in  his  Bible  read. 
He  in  contempt  and  anger  left  the  shed : 
"  It  is  the  word  of  life,"  the  parent  cried  ; 
— **  This  is  the  life  itself;"  the  boy  replied. 
And  while  old  Peter  in  amaxement  stood. 
Gave  the  hot  spirit  to  his  boiling  blood  : — 
How  he,  with  oath  and  Auious  speech,  began 
To  prove  his  fireedom  and  assert  the  man ; 
And  when  the  parent  checked  his  impious  rage, 
.How  he  had  cursed  the  tyranny  of  age, — 
Nay,  once  had  dealt  the  sacrilegious  blow 
On  his  bare  head,  and  laid  his  parent  low ; 
The  father  groan'd — *'  If  thou  art  old,"  said  he, 
**  And  hast  a  son — thou  wilt  remember  me : 
**  Thy  mother  left  me  in  a  happy  time, 
**  Thou  kiU'dst  not  her — Heav*n  spares  the  double 
crime." 

On  an  inn-settle,  in  his  maudlin  grief, 
This  he  revolved,  and  drank  for  his  relief! 

Now  lived  the  youth  in  freedom,  but  debarred 
From  constant  pleasure,  and  he  thought  it  hard ; 
Hard  that  he  could  not  every  wish  obey. 
But  must  awhile  relinquish  ale  and  play ; 
Hard !  that  he  could  not  to  his  cards  attend. 
Bat  must  acquire  the  money  he  would  spend. 

With  greedy  eye  he  look'd  on  all  he  mw, 
He  knew  not  justice,  and  he  laugh*d  at  law ; 
On  all  he  mark'd,  he  stretch*d  his  ready  hand ; 
He  fish'd  by  water  and  he  filch'd  by  land : 
Oft  in  the  night  has  Peter  dropped  his  oar, 
Fled  ttom  his  boat,  and  sought  for  prey  on  shore ; 
Oft  up  the  hedge-row  glided,  on  his  back 
Bearing  the  orchard's  produce  in  a  sack, 
Or  farm-yard  load,  tugg'd  fiercely  from  the  stack  ; 
And  as  these  wrongs  to  greater  numbers  rose. 
The  more  he  look'd  on  all  men  as  his  foes. 

He  built  a  mud-wall'd  hovel,  where  he  kept 
His  various  wealth,  and  there  he  oft-times  slept ; 
But  no  success  could  please  his  cruel  soul, 
He  wished  forgone  to  trouble  and  control ; 
Ho  wanted  some  obedient  boy  to  stand 
And  bear  the  blow  of  his  outrageous  hand ; 
And  hoped  to  find  in  some  propitious  hour 
A  feeling  creature  subject  to  his  power. 

Peter  had  heard  there  were  in  London  then, — 
Still  have  they  being ! — ^workhouse-clearing  men, 

Aldboro«|h,  while  Mr.  Oabbe  wm  pcmctising  there  u  s  ■or^ 
fooa.  fb  had  a  micoeaaion  of  apprentioe*  from  London,  and 
a  «trtain  mua  with  each.    As  the  boys  all  disappeared  under 


Who,  undisturb'd  by  feelings  just  or  kind. 
Would  parish-boys  to  needy  tradesmen  bind : 
They  in  their  want  a  trifling  sum  would  take, 
And  toiling  slaves  of  piteous  orphans  make. 

Such  Peter  sought,  and  when  a  lad  was  found. 
The  sum  was  dealt  him,  and  the  slave  was  bound. 
Some  few  in  town  observed  in  Peter's  trap 
A  boy,  with  jacket  blue  and  woollen  cap ; 
But  none  inquired  how  Peter  used  the  rope. 
Or  what  the  bruise  that  made  the  stripling  stoop ; 
None  could  the  ridges  on  his  back  behold. 
None  sought  him  shiv'ring  in  the  winter's  cold ; 
None  put  the  question, — Peter,  dost  thou  give 
**  The  boy  his  food  ? — ^What,  man !  the  lad  must 

live: 
"  Consider,  Peter,  let  the  child  have  bread, 
*'  He  '11  serve  thee  better  if  ho 's  stroked  and  fed." 
None  reasoned  thus — and  some,  on  hearing  cries. 
Said  calmly,  ^*  Grimes  is  at  his  exercise." 

Pinn'd,  beaten,  cold,  pinch' d,  threaten'd,  and 
abused—* 
His  efiTorts  punish'd  and  his  food  refhsed, — 
Awake  tormented, — soon  aroused  from  sleep,— 
Struck  if  he  wept,  and  yet  compell'd  to  weep. 
The  trembling  boy  dropp'd  down  and  strove  to  pray. 
Received  a  blow,  and  trembling  tum'd  away. 
Or  sobb'd  and  hid  his  piteous  face ; — while  he. 
The  savage  master,  grinn'd  in  horrid  glee : 
He  'd  now  the  power  he  ever  loved  to  show, 
A  feeling  being  subject  to  his  blow. 

Thus  lived  the  lad,  in  himger,  peril,  pain, 
His  tears  despised,  his  supplications  vain : 
Compell'd  by  fear  to  lie,  by  need  to  steal. 
His  bed  uneasy  and  unbleni'd  his  meal. 
For  three  sad  years  the  boy  his  tortures  bore, 
And  then  his  pains  and  trials  were  no  more. 

"  How  died  he,  Peter?"  when  the  people  said. 
He  growl'd— ''  I  found  him  lifeless  in  his  bed  ;" 
Then  tried  for  softer  tone,  and  sigh'd,  **  Poor  Sam 

is  dead." 
Tet  murmurs  were  there,   and  some    questions 

ask'd— 
How  he  was  fed,  how  punish'd,  and  how  tasked  ? 
Much  they  suspected,  but  they  little  proved. 
And  Peter  pass'd  untroubled  and  unmoved. 

Another  boy  with  equal  ease  was  found. 
The  money  granted,  and  the  victim  bound ; 
Anil  what  his  fate  ? — One  night  it  chanced  he  fell 
From  the  boat's  mast  and  perish'd  in  her  well, 
Where  fish  were  living  kept,  and  where  the  boy 
(So  reason'd  men)  coi^d  not  himself  destroy : — 

"  Yes  !  so  it  was,"  said  Peter,  "  in  his  play, 
**  (For  he  was  idle  both  by  night  and  day,) 
''  He  climb'd  the  main-mast  and  then  fell  be- 
low ;'* — 
Then  show*d  his  corpse,  and  pointed  to  the  blow. 
**  What  said  the  jury  ?" — ^they  were  long  in  doubt. 
But  sturdy  Peter  faced  the  matter  out : 

orcnmstanees  of  strong  suspicion,  the  man  was  warned  by 
some  of  the  principal  inhabitants  tJiat  if  another  followed  in 
like  manner,  he  should  certainly  be  charged  with  morder.] 
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So  they  dismissed  him,  saying  at  the  time, 

"  Keep  fast  your  hatchway  when  you  've  boys  who 

climb." 
This  hit  the  conscience,  and  he  colour*d  more 
Than  for  the  closest  questions  put  before. 

Thus  all  his  fears  the  verdict  set  aside. 
And  at  the  slave-shop  Peter  still  applied. 

Then  came  a  boy,  of  manners  soft  and  mild, — 
Our  seamen's  wives  with  grief  beheld  the  child ; 
All  thought  (the  poor  themselves)  that  he  was  one 
Of  gentle  blood,  some  noble  sinner's  son, 
Who  had,  belike,  deceived  some  humble  maid, 
Whom  he  had  first  seduced  and  then  betrayed : — 
However  this,  he  seemM  a  gracious  lad. 
In  grief  submissive,  and  with  patience  sad. 

Passive  he  laboured,  till  his  slender  frame 
Bent  with  his  loads,  and  he  at  length  was  lame : 
Strange  that  a  frame  so  wealc  could  bear  so  long 
The  grossest  insult  and  the  foulest  wrong ; 
But  there  were  causes— in  the  town  they  gave 
Fire,  food,  and  comfort,  to  the  gentle  slave  ; 
And  though  stem  Peter,  with  a  cruel  hand, 
And  knotted  rope,  enforced  the  rude  command, 
Yet  he  considered  what  he  'd  lately  felt. 
And  his  vile  blows  with  selfish  pity  dealt. 

One  day  such  draughts  the  cruel  fisher  made. 
He  could  not  vend  them  in  his  borough-trade, 
But  sail'd  for  London-mart :  the  boy  was  ill. 
But  ever  humbled  to  his  master's  will ; 
And  on  the  river,  where  they  smoothly  sail'd. 
He  strove  with  terror  and  awhile  prevailed ; 
But  new  to  danger  on  the  angry  sea, 
He  clung  afirighten'd  to  his  master's  knee : 
The  boat  grew  leaky  and  the  wind  was  strong. 
Rough  was  the  passage  and  the  time  was  long  ; 
His  liquor  fail'd,  and  Peter's  wrath  arose, — 
No  more  is  known — ^the  rest  we  must  suppose, 
Or  learn  of  Peter : — Peter  says,  he  "  spied 
*'  The  stripling's  danger  and  for  harbour  tried  ; 
"  Meantime  the  fish,  and  then  th'  apprentice  died." 

The  pitying  women  raised  a  clamour  round. 
And  weeping   said,    "  Thou  hast  thy  'prentice 
drown'd." 

Now  the  stem  man  was  summon'd  to  the  hall, 
To  tell  his  tale  before  the  burghers  all : 
He  gave  th*  account ;  profess'd  the  lad  he  loved, 
And  kept  his  brazen  features  all  unmoved. 

The  mayor  himself  with  tone  severe  replied, — 
"  Henceforth  with  thee  shall  never  boy  abide ; 
**  Hire  thee  a  freeman,  whom  thou  durst  not  beat, 
"  But  who,  in  thy  despite,  will  sleep  and  eat : 
"  Free  thou  art  now  I — again  shouldst  thou  appear, 
"  Thou 'It  find  thy  sentence,  like  thy  soul,  severe." 

Alas  I  for  Peter  not  a  helping  hand, 
So  was  he  hated,  could  he  now  command ; 


'  The  reaches  in  a  river  are  thoee  parts  which  extend  from 
point  to  point.  Johnson  has  not  the  word  precisely  in  this 
sense ;  bat  it  is  very  common,  and,  I  belie\'e,  used  where- 
soever  a  narigable  river  can  be  found  in  this  country.    [**  A 


Alone  he  row*d  his  boat,  alone  he  cast 

His  nets  beside^  or  made  his  anchor  £ut : 

To  hold  a  rope  or  hear  a  curse  was  none, — 

He  toird  and  rail'd ;  he  groan'd  and  twore  alone. 

Thus  by  himself  compell'd  to  live  each  day, 
To  wait  for  certain  hours  the  tide's  delay ; 
At  the  same  time  the  same  dull  views  to  see, 
The  bounding  marsh-bank  and  the  blighted  tree ; 
The  water  only,  when  the  tides  were  high. 
When  low,  the  mud  half  oover'd  and  half-dry ; 
The  sun-burnt  tar  that  blisters  on  the  planks. 
And  bank-side  stakes  in  their  uneven  ranks ; 
Heaps  of  entangled  weeds  that  slowly  float. 
As  the  tide  rolls  by  the  impeded  boat. 

When  tides  were  neap,  and,  in  the  sultry  day, 
Through  the  tall  bounding  mud-banks  made  their 

way, 
Which  on  each  side  rose  swelling,  and  below 
The  dark  warm  flood  ran  silently  and  slow ; 
There  anchoring,  Peter  chose  from  man  to  hide. 
There  hang  his  head,  and  view  the  laay  tide 
In  its  hot  slimy  channel  slowly  glide ; 
Where  the  small  eels  that  left  the  deeper  way 
For  the  warm  shore,  within  the  shallows  play ; 
Where  gaping  muscles,  left  upon  the  mud, 
Slope  their  slow  passage  to  the  fallen  flood ; — 
Here  dull  and  hopeless  he  'd  lie  down  and  trace 
How  sidelong  crabs  had  scrawl'd  their  crooked 

race, 
Or  sadly  listen  to  the  tuneless  cry 
Of  fishing  gull  or  clanging  golden-eye ; 
What  time  the  sea-birds  to  the  marsh  would  come, 
And  the  loud  bittern,  from  the  bull-rush  home. 
Gave  from  the  salt  ditch  side  the  bellowing  boom : 
He  nursed  the  feelings  these  dull  scenes  produce. 
And  loved  to  stop  beside  the  opening  sluice ; 
Where  the  small  stream,  confined  in  narrow  bound. 
Ran  with  a  dull,  tmvaried,  sadd'ning  sound ; 
Where  all,  presented  to  the  eye  or  ear, 
Oppress'd  the  soul  with  misery,  grief,  and  fear. 

Besides  these  objects,  there  were  places  three. 
Which  Peter  seem'd  ^dth  certain  dread  to  see ; 
When  he  drew  near  them  he  would  turn  from 

each, 
And  loudly  whistle  till  he  pass'd  the  reach.* 

A  change  of  scene  to  him  brought  no  relief. 
In  town,  'twas  plain,  men  took  him  for  a  thief: 
The  sailors'  wives  would  stop  him  in  the  street. 
And  say,  "  Now,  Peter,  thou  'st  no  boy  to  beat : " 
Infants  at  play  when  they  perceived  him,  ran, 
Warning  each  other — "  That 's  the  wicked  man :  " 
He  growl'd  an  oath,  and  in  an  angry  tone 
Cursed  the  whole  place  and  wish'd  to  be  alone. 

Alone  he  was,  the  same  dull  scenes  in  view. 
And  still  more  gloomy  in  his  sight  they  grew : 
Though  man  he  haled,  yet  employ'd  alone 
At  bootless  labour,  he  would  swear  and  groan, 


reach  is  the  line  or  distance  comprehended  between  any  two 
pointa,  or  stations,  on  tlie  banks  of  a  river,  wherein  the  cur* 
rent  flowa  in  a  straight  nninterrupted  course,  as  Woolwich 
Reach,"  Sec— BoaxiT.] 
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Cursing  the  thoalt  that  gtided  hj  the  spot, 
And  giiUs  that  caught  them  when  his  arts  could 
not. 

Cold  nervous  tremblings  shook  his  sturdy  frame, 
And  strange  disease — he  couldn't  say  the  name ; 
Wild  were  his  dreams,  and  oft  he  rose  in  fright, 
Waked  by  his  view  of  horrors  in  the  night, — 
Horrors  that  would  the  sternest  minds  amaze, 
Horrors  that  demons  might  be  proud  to  raise : 
And  though  he  felt  forsaken,  grieved  at  heart. 
To  think  he  lived  from  all  mankind  apart ; 
Yet,  if  a  man  approach'd,  in  terrors  he  would  start. 

A  winter  pass'd  since  Peter  saw  the  town, 
And  summer  lodgers  were  again  come  down ; 
These,  idly  curious,  with  their  glasses  spied 
The  ships  in  bay  as  anchor'd  for  the  tide, — 
The  river's  craft, — the  bustle  of  the  qiwy, — 
And  sea-port  views,  which  landmen  love  to  see. 

One,  up  the  river,  had  a  man  and  boat 
Seen  day  by  day,  now  anchor'd,  now  afloat ; 
Fisher  he  seem'd,  yet  used  no  net  nor  hook ; 
Of  sea-fowl  swimming  by  no  heed  he  took. 
But  on  the  gliding  waves  still  fix'd  his  lazy  look : 
At  certain  stations  he  would  view  the  stream, 
As  if  he  stood  bewilder  d  in  a  dream, 
Or  that  some  power  had  chain'd  him  for  a  time, 
To  feel  a  curse  or  meditate  on  crime. 

This  known,  some  curious,  some  in  pity  went. 
And  others  question'd — **  Wretch,  dost  thou  re- 
pent?" 
He  heard,  he  trembled,  and  in  fear  resign'd 
His  boat :  new  terror  fill'd  his  restless  mind ; 
Furious  he  grew,  and  up  the  country  ran. 
And  there  they  seized  him — a  distempered  man : — 
Him  we  received,  and  to  a  parish-bed, 
Follow'd  and  cursed,  the  groaning  man  was  led. 

Here  when  they  saw  him,  whom  they  used  to 
shun, 
A  lost,  lone  man,  so  harass'd  and  undone ; 
Our  gentle  females,  ever  prompt  to  feel. 
Perceived  compassion  on  their  anger  steal ; 
His  crimes  they  could  not  from  their  memories 

blot. 
Bat  they  were  grieved,  and  trembled  at  his  lot. 

A  Priest  too  came,  to  whom  his  words  are  told  ; 
And  all  the  signs  they  shudder'd  to  behold. 

•*  Look!  look!"  they  cried;    "his  Umbs  with 

horror  shake, 
"  And  as  he  grinds  his  teeth,  what  noise  they 

make! 
**  How  gUre   his  angry  eyes,  and  yet  he's  not 

awake: 
"  See  I  what  cold  drops  upon  his  forehead  stand, 
"  rfVnd  how  he  clenches  that  broad  bony  hand." 

The  Priest  attending,  found  he  spoke  at  times 
At  one  alluding  to  his  fears  and  crimes ; 
•*  It  was  the  fall,"  he  muttcr'd,  "  I  can  show 
*•  Thtf  manner  how, — I  never  struck  a  blow : " — 
And  then  aloud, — **  Unhand  me,  free  my  chain ; 
"  On  oath  lie  fell— it  struck  him  to  the  brain  :— 


"  Why  ask  my  father  ? — that  old  man  will  swear 
"  Against  my  life ;  besides,  he  wasn't  there : 
"  What,  all  agreed  ?— Am  I  to  die  to-day  ?~ 
"  My  Lord,  in  mercy  give  me  time  to  pray." 

Then  as  they  watch'd  him,  calmer  he  became. 
And  grew  so  weak  he  couldn*t  move  his  frame. 
But  murmuring  spake — while  they  could  see  and 

hear 
The  start  of  terror  and  the  groan  of  fear ; 
See  the  large  dew-beads  on  his  forehead  rise, 
And  the  cold  death-drop  glaze  his  sunken  eyes : 
Nor  yet  he  died,  but  with  unwonted  force 
Seem'd  with  some  fancied  being  to  discourse : 
He  knew  not  us,  or  with  accustom'd  art 
He  hid  the  knowledge,  yet  exposed  his  heart ; 
'T  was  part  confession  and  the  rest  defence, 
A  madman's  tale,  with  gleams  of  waking  sense. 

"  I'll  tell  you  all,"  he  said,  "  the  very  day 
"  When  the  old  man  first  pUced  them  in  my  way : 
"  My  father's  spirit— he  who  always  tried 
"  To  give  me  trouble,  when  he  lived  and  died — 
"  When  he  was  gone  he  could  not  be  content 
"  To  see  my  days  in  painful  labour  spent, 
"  But  would  appoint  his  meetings,  and  he  made 
"  Me  watch  at  these,  and  so  neglect  my  trade. 

"  *T  was  one  hot  noon,  all  silent,  still,  serene, 
"  No  living  being  had  I  lately  seen ; 
*'  I  paddled  up  and  down  and  dipp'd  my  net, 
*^  But  (such  his  pleasure)  I  could  nothing  get, — 
'^  A  father's  pleasure,  when  his  toil  was  done, 
**  To  plague  and  torture  thus  an  only  son ! 
**  And  so  I  sat  and  look'd  upon  the  stream, 
**  How  it  ran  on,  and  felt  as  in  a  dream : 
"  But  dream  it  was  not :  No ! — ^I  fix'd  my  eyes 
'*  On  the  mid  stream  and  saw  the  spirits  rise : 
"  I  saw  my  father  on  the  water  stand, 
**  And  hold  a  thin  pale  boy  in  either  hand ; 
**  And  there  they  glided  ghastly  on  the  top 
*•  Of  the  salt  flood,  and  never  touch'd  a  drop : 
**  I  would  have  struck  them,  but  they  knew  th' 

intent, 
"  And  smiled  upon  the  oar,  and  down  they  went. 

"  Now,  from  that  day,  whenever  I  began 
"  To  dip  my  net,  there  stood  the  hard  old  man — 
**  He  and  those  boys :  I  humbled  me  and  pray'd 
**  They  would  be  gone ;  they  heeded  not,  but 

stay'd: 
"  Nor  could  I  turn,  nor  would  the  boat  go  by, 
"  But,  gazing  on  the  spirits,  there  was  I : 
"  They  bade  me  leap  to  death,  but  I  was  loth  to 

die: 
*^  And  every  day,  as  sure  as  day  arose, 
"  Would  these  three  spirits  meet  me  ere  the  close ; 
"  To  hear  and  mark  them  daily  was  my  doom, 
"  And  *  Come,*  they  said,  with  weak,  sad  voices, 

*  come.' 
**  To  row  a\vay,  with  all  my  strength  I  tried, 
"  But  there  were  they,  hard  by  me  in  the  tide, 
"  The  three  unbodied  forms — and  *  Come,'  still 

'  come,'  they  cried. 

"  Fathers  should  pity — ^but  this  old  man  shook 
**  His  hoary  locks,  and  froze  me  by  a  look : 
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**  Thrice,  when  I  struck  them,  through  the  water 

come 
'<  A  hollow  groan,  that  weaken*d  all  my  frame : 
"  *  Father ! '  said  I, '  have  mercy  :* — he  replied, 
"  I  know  not  what — the  angry  spirit  lied, — 
"  *  Didst  thou  not  draw  thy  knife  ? '  said  he  :— 

*T  was  true, 
"  But  I  had  pity  and  my  arm  withdrew : 
"  He  cried  for  mercy,  which  I  kindly  gave, 
'*  But  he  has  no  compassion  in  his  grave. 

"  There  w^ere  three  places,  where  they  ever 
rose, — 
"  The  whole  long  river  has  not  such  as  those — 
*^  Places  accursed,  where,  if  a  man  remain, 
**  He  '11  see  the  things  which  strike  him  to  the 

hrain; 
"  And  there  they  made  me  on  my  paddle  lean, 
"  And  look  at  them  for  hours ;— accursed  scene ! 
"  When  they  would  glide  to  that  smooth  eddy- 
space, 
'*  Then  hid  me  leap  and  join  them  in  the  place ; 
"  And  at  my  groans  each  little  villain  sprite 
**  £i\joy'd  my  pains  and  vanished  in  delight. 

*'  In  one  fierce  summer^day,  when  my  poor  brain 
'^  Was  burning  hot,  and  cruel  was  my  pain, 
'*  Then  came  this  father-foe.  and  there  he  stood 
"  With  his  two  boys  again  upon  the  flood : 
*^  There  was  more  mischief  in  their  eyes,  more 

glee 
"  In  their  pale  faces,  when  they  glared  at  me : ' 
"  Still  they  did  force  me  on  the  oar  to  rest, 
"  And  when  they  saw  me  fainting  and  oppressed, 
"  He  with  his  hand,  the  old  man,  scoop'd  the  flood, 
**  And  there  came  flame  about  him  mix*d  with 

blood; 
"He  bade  me  stoop  and  look  upon  the  place, 
**  Then  flung  the  hot-red  liquor  in  my  face  ; 
**  Burning  it  blazed,  and  then  I  roar*d  for  pain, 
"  I  thought  the  demons  would  have  tum'd   my 

brain. 

*'  Still  there  they  stood,  and  forced  me  to  behold 
"  A  place  of  horrors— they  can  not  be  told — 


3  [**  Continud  templom,  et  Tiolati  nominis  araa,**  &c. 

Juv.  Sat.  xiii. 
■  '*  sodden  before  hia  eyei. 
The  TioUted  fiuie  and  altar  riae ; 
And  (what  dlttarba  him  most)  that  injured  shade, 
In  more  than  mortal  miyesty  array'd. 
Frowns  on  the  wretch,  alarms  his  treacheroas  rest. 
And  wringa  the  dreadful  secret  from  hia  breast." 

OirroED.] 

*  The  character  of  Grimes,  his  obduracy  and  apparent  want 
of  feeling,  his  gloomy  kind  of  misanthropy,  the  progress  of 
his  madness,  and  the  horrors  of  his  imagination,  I  mnst  leave 
to  the  judgment  and  observation  of  my  readers.  The  mind 
here  exhibited  is  one  untouched  by  pity,  unstnng  by  remorse, 
and  uncorrected  bv  sliame ;  yet  is  this  hardihooid  of  temper 
and  spirit  broken  by  w^nt,  disease,  solitude,  and  disappoint- 
ment :  and  he  becomes  the  victim  of  a  distempered  ana  hor- 
ror-stricken  fancjr.  It  is  evident,  therefore,  that  no  feeble 
vision,  no  half-visible  ghost,  not  the  momentary  glance  of  an 
unbodied  being,  nor  the  halfaudible  voice  of  an  invisible 
one,  would  be  created  by  the  continnal  workings  of  distress 
on  a  mind  so  depraved  and  flinty.  The  ruffian  of  Mr.  Scott* 
has  a  mind  of  this  nature ;  he  has  no  shame  or  remorse,  but 
the  corrosion  of  hopeless  want,  the  wasting  of  un&bating 
disease,  and  the  gloom  of  unvaried  solitude,  will  Iiave  their 
effect  on  every  nature ;  and  the  harder  that  nature  is,  and  the 


"  Where  the  flood  open'd,  there  I  heard  the  shriek 
*'  Of  tortured  guilt — no  earthly  tongue  can  speak : 
"  '  All  days  alike  !  for  ever ! '  did  they  say, 
"  *  And  unremitted  torments  every  day ' — 
"  Yes,   so  they  said  " — But  here  he  ceased,  and 

gazed 
On  all  around,  aflrighten'd  and  amazed ; 
And  still  he  tried  to  speak,  and  looked  in  dread 
Of  frighten'd  females  gathering  round  his  bed ; 
Then  dropp*d  exhausted,  and  appear'd  at  rest, 
Till  the  strong  foe  the  vitid  powers  possessed ; 
Then  with  an  inward,  broken  voice  he  cried, 
"  Again  they  come  1 "  and  mutter'd  as  he  died.* 


LETTER    XXIII. 


Ptena  antem  vehemena  ac  multd  saevior  illis, 
Quae  et  Csditiua  gravis  invenit  aut  Rhadamanthus^ 
Nocte  dieqne  lunm  gestaf«  in  pectoce  testem. 

Jirv.  Sat.  xlii.i 

Think  my  former  state  a  happv  dream, 

FVom  whfeh  awaked,  the  tntth  of  wnat  we  are 

Shows  ua  but  this,—- 1  am  awom  btother  now 

To  grim  Necessity,  and  be  and  I 

Will  keep  a  league  UU  death.  Kchimi  II. 


PRISONS.! 


The  Mind  of  Man  aceommodates  itself  to  all  Sitoations; 
Prisons  otherwise  would  be  intolerable  —  Debtees :  their 
different  kinds :  three  particularly  described ;  othess  more 
briefly— An  arrested  Prisoner :  his  Account  of  his  Feelings 
and  his  Situation — ^The  Alleviations  of  a  Prison — MaoDeis 
for  Crime* — Two  condemned:  a  vindictive  Female:  a 
Highwayman — The  Interval  between  Condemnation  and 
Execution — His  Feelings  as  the  Hme  approaches — His 
Dream. 

'T  IS  well — ^that  Man  to  all  the  varying  states 
Of  good  and  ill  his  mind  accommodates ; 
He  not  alone  progressive  grief  sustains. 
But  soon  submits  to  unexperienced  pains : 


then 


longer  time  reauired  to  work  upon  it.  so  much 
and  indelible  u  the  impression.    Tnls  is  all  the 


impression.  This  is  all  the  reason  I  am 
able  to  give,  why  a  man  of  feeling  so  dull  should  yet  become 
insane,  and  wliy  the  visions  of  his  distempered  brain  shonld 
be  of  so  horrible  a  nature. 


1  [**  Trust  me,  no  tortures  whidi  the  poets  f^ign* 
Can  match  the  fierce,  the  nnnttenble  pain 
He  feels,  who,  night  and  day,  devoid  otnttt^ 
Carries  his  own  accuser  in  lus  breast.**— Oiyroao.] 

>  That  a  Letter  on  Prisons  should  follow  the  namtfiva  of 
such  characters  as  Keene  and  Orimea  is  unfortunate,  but  not 
to  be  easily  avoided.  I  confess  it  is  not  pleasant  to  be  de> 
tained  so  long  by  subjects  so  repulsive  to  the  fljellnga  of 
many  as  the  sufferin(fs  of  mankind ;  but,  though  I  assuredly 
would  have  altered  this  arrangement,  had  I  been  able  to  have 


* was  a  sordid  soul. 

Such  as  does  murder  for  a  meed : 
'VMio,  but  of  fear,  knows  no  control. 
Because  his  conscience,  sear'd  and  foal. 

Feels  not  the  import  of  hb  deed ; 
One  whose  brute  feeling  ne'er  aspires 
Beyond  his  own  more  brute  deiires.-^MASiiioir. 


THE  BOROUGH. 
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Change  after  change,  all  climes  his  body  bean ; 
His  mind  repeated  shocks  of  changing  cares : 
Faith  and  fair  Virtne  arm  the  nobler  breast; 
Hope  and  mere  want  of  feeling  aid  the  rest. 

Or  who  could  bear  to  lose  the  balmy  air 
Of  summer's  breath,  firom  all  things  fresh  and  fair, 
With  all  that  man  admires  or  loves  below ; 
All  earth  and  water,  wood  and  vale  bestow. 
Where  rosy  pleasures  smile,  whence  real  blessings 

flow; 
With  sight  and  sound  of  every  kind  that  lives. 
And  cro«(ning  all  with  joy  that  freedom  gives  ? 

Who  could  from  these,  in  some  unhappy  day, 
Bear  to  be  drawn  by  ruthless  arms  away, 
To  the  vile  nuisance  of  a  noisome  room. 
Where  only  insolence  and  misery  come  ? 
(Save  that  the  curious  will  by  chance  appear. 
Or  some  in  pity  drop  a  fruitless  tear) ; 
To  a  damp  Prison,  where  the  veiy  sight 
Of  the  warm  sun  is  favour  and  not  right ; 
Where  ali  we  hear  or  see  the  feelings  shock. 
The  oath  and  groan,  the  fetter  and  the  lock  ? 

Who  could  bear  this  and  live? — Oh!  many  a 
year 
All  this  is  borne,  and  miseries  more  severe  ; 
And  some  there  are,  familiar  with  the  scene. 
Who  live  in  mirth,  though  few  become  serene. 

Far  as  I  might  the  inward  man  perceive,  . 
There  was  a  constant  effort — ^not  to  grieve : 
Not  to  despair,  for  better  days  would  come, 
And  the  freed  debtor  smile  again  at  home : 
Subdued  his  habits,  he  may  peace  regain. 
And  bless  the  woes  that  were  not  sent  in  vain. 

Thuf  might  we  class  the  Debtors  here  confined, 
The  more  deceived,  the  more  deceitful  kind ; 
Here  are  the  guilty  race,  who  mean  to  live 
On  credit,  that  credulity  will  give ; 
Who  purchase,  conscious  they  can  never  pay ; 
Who  know  their  fate,  and  traffic  to  betray ; 
On  whom  no  pity,  fear,  remorse,  prevail. 
Their  aim  a  statute,  their  resource  a  jail ; — 
These  are  the  public  spoilers  we  regard, 
No  dun  so  harsh,  no  creditor  so  hard. 

A  second  kind  are  they,  who  truly  strive 
To  keep  their  sinking  credit  long  aliVe  ; 
Success,  nay  prudence,  they  may  want,  but  yet 
They  would  be  solvent,  and  deplore  a  debt ; 
All  means  they  use,  to  all  expedients  run, 
And  are  by  slow,  sad  steps,  at  last  undone  : 


d<m»  it  bj  ■DbAitiiting  a  better,  yet  am  I  not  of  opinion  that 
my  TtTMS,  or«  indeed,  the  vene<  of  any  other  penon,  can  to 
nrpreaent  tli«  evils  and  distreaea  of  life  as  to  make  any  ma- 
terial Unpreaskm  on  the  mind,  and  mueh  leas  anv  of  injarioos 
nature.  Alas  t  mlTerines  real,  evident,  oontinuaUy  before  as, 
have  not  effrcts  very  serious  or  lasting,  even  in  the  minds  of 
th«  more  refleetinf  and  oompaarionate ;  nor,  indeed,  does  it 
fie«m  right  that  the  pain  canaed  by  sympathy  should  serve  for 
mor*  luu  a  stlmuios  to  benevolecce.  If,  then,  the  strength 
and  solidity  of  truth  placed  before  our  eyes  have  effect  so 
e^ble  and  trmnsitory,  1  need  not  be  voy  apprehensive  that 
mf  repreatntations  of  Poor-houses  and  nisons,  of  wants  and 


Justly,  perhaps,  you  blame  their  want  of  skill, 
But  mourn  their  feelings  and  absolve  their  will. 

There  is  a  Debtor,  who  his  trifling  all 
Spreads  in  a  shop ;  it  would  not  fill  a  stall : 
There  at  one  window  his  temptation  lays, 
And  in  new  modes  disposes  and  displays : 
Above  the  door  you  shall  his  name  behold, 
And  what  he  vends  in  ample  letters  told. 
The  words  *  Repository,'  *  Warehouse,'  all 
He  uses  to  enlarge  concerns  so  small : 
He  to  his  goods  assigns  some  beauty's  name. 
Then  in  her  reign,  and  hopes  they  '11  share  her 

fame. 
And  talks  of  credit,  commerce,  traffic,  trade, 
As  one  important  by  their  profit  made ; 
But  who  can  paint  the  vacancy,  the  gloom. 
And  spare  dimensions  of  one  backward  room  ? 
Wherein  he  dines,  if  so  't  is  fit  to  speak 
Of  one  day's  herring  and  the  morrow's  steak : 
An  anchorite  in  diet,  all  his  care 
Is  to  display  his  stock  and  vend  his  ware. 

Long  waiting  hopeless,  then  he  tries  to  meet 
A  Idnder  fortune  in  a  distant  street  ; 
There  he  again  displays,  increasing  yet 
Corroding  sorrow  and  consuming  debt : 
Alas  1  he  wants  the  requisites  to  rise — 
The  true  connections,  the  availing  ties : 
They  who  proceed  on  certainties  advance. 
These  are  not  times  when  men  prevail  by  chance  ; 
But  still  he  tries,  till,  after  years  of  pain, 
He  finds,  with  anguish,  he  has  tried  in  vain. 
Debtors  are  these  on  whom  't  is  hard  to  press, 
'T  is  base,  impolitic,  and  merciless. 

To  these  we  add  a  miscellaneous  kind. 
By  pleasure,  pride,  and  indolence  confined  ; 
Those  whom  no  calls,  no  warnings  could  divert. 
The  unexperienced  and  the  inexpert ; 
The  builder,  idler,  schemer,  gamester,  sot, — 
The  follies  different,  but  the  same  their  lot ; 
Victims  of  horses,  lasses,  drinking,  dice. 
Of  every  passion,  humour,  whim,  and  vice. 

See  I  that  sad  Merchant,  who  but  yesterday 
Had  a  vast  household  in  command  and  pay ; 
He  now  entreats  permission  to  employ 
A  boy  he  needs,  and  then  entreats  the  boy. 

And  there  sits  one  improvident  but  kind. 
Bound  for  ^  friend,  whom  honour  could  not  bind  ; 
Sighing,  he  speaks  to  any  who  appear, 
**  A  treacherous  friend — 't  was  that  which  sent  me 
here: 


sufferings,  however  faithfully  taken,  will  excite  any  feelings 
which  can  be  seriously  lamented.  It  has  idways  been  held  m 
a  salutary  exercise  of  the  mind  to  contemplate  the  evils  and 
miseries  of  oor  nature :  I  am  not  therefore  without  hope  that 
even  this  gloomy  subject  of  Imprisonment,  and  more  espe- 
didly  tlie  Dream  of  the  Condemned  Highwayman,  will  excite 
in  some  minds  that  mingled  pity  and  abhorrence  whicli, 
while  it  is  not  unplea«nt  to  the  feelings,  is  useful  in  its 
operation.  It  ties  and  binds  us  to  all  mankind  by  sensations 
common  to  us  all,  and  in  some  degree  connocto  us,  without 
degradation,  even  to  the  most  miserable  and  guilty  of  our 
flBUow-men. 
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"  I  was  too  kind, — ^I  thought  I  could  depend 

"  On  hiB  bare  word — ^he  was  a  treach*rous  friend." 

A  Female  too  ! — ^it  is  to  her  a  hom^, 
She  came  before — and  she  again  will  come : 
Her  friends  have  pity ;  when  their  anger  drops, 
They  take  her  home  j---8he  's  tried  her  schools  and 

shops — 
Plan  after  plan ; — but  fortune  would  not  mend, 
She  to  herself  was  still  the  treacherous  friend ; 
And  wheresoe'er  began,  all  here  was  sure  to  end  : 
And  there  she  sits,  as  thoughtless  and  as  gay 
As  if  she  'd  means,  or  not  a  debt  to  pay — 
Or  knew  to-morrow  she  'd  be  call*d  away— 
Or  felt  a  shilling  and  could  dine  to-day. 

While  thus  observing,  I  began  to  trace 
The  sobered  features  of  a  well-known  face — 
Looks  once  familiar,  manners  form'd  to  please. 
And  all  illumined  by  a  heart  at  ease : 
But  fraud  and  flattery  ever  claimed  a  part 
(Still  unresisted)  of  that  easy  heart ; 
But  he  at  length  beholds  me — ^**  Ah !  my  friend ! 
"  And  have  thy  pleasures  this  unlucky  end  ?" 

'*  Too  sure,*'  he  said,  and  smiling  as  he  sigh*d  ; 
*'  I  went  astray,  though  Prudence  seem'd  my  guide ; 
"  All  she  proposed  I  in  my  heart  approved, 
"  And  she  was  honour*d,  but  my  pleasure  loved — 
''  Pleasure,  the  mistress  to  whoso  arms  I  fled, 
"  From  wife-like  lectures  angry  Prudence  read. 

"  Why  speak  the  madness  of  a  life  like  mine, 
"  The  powers  of  beauty,  novelty,  and  wine  ? 
"  Why  paint  the  wanton  smile,  the  venal  vow, 
"  Or  friends  whose  worth  I  can  appreciate  now ; 
'^  Oft  I  perceived«my  fate,  and  then  could  say, 
"  I  *11  think  to-morrow,  I  must  live  to-day : 
"  So  am  I  here — ^I  own  the  laws  are  just — 
"  And   here,   where  thought  is  painful,  think  I 

must: 
^^  But  speech  is  pleasant ;  this  discourse  with  thee 
"  Brings  to  my  mind  the  sweets  of  liberty, 
*'  Breaks  on  the  sameness  of  the  place,  and  gives 
**  The  doubtful  heart  conviction  that  it  lives. 

*'  Let  me  describe  my  anguish  in  the  hour 
"  When  law  detain*d  me  and  I  felt  its  power. 

"  When,   in  that  shipwreck,   this  I  found  my 

shore, 
"  And  join*d  the   wretched,  M*ho  were  WTCck'd 

before ; 
"  When  I  perceived  each  feature  in  the  face, 
*'  Pinch'd  through  neglect  or  turbid  by  disgrace ; 
"  When  in  these  wasting  forms  affliction  stood 
"  In  my  afflicted  view,  it  chill'd  my  blood ; — 
"  And  forth  I  rushM,  a  quick  retreat  to  make, 
"  Till  a  loud  laugh  proclaimed  the  dire  mistake  : 
"  But  when  the  groan  had  settled  to  a  sigh, 
•*  When  gloom  became  familiar  to  the  eye, 
"  When  I  perceive  how  others  seem  to  rest, 
"  With  every  evil  rankling  in  my  breast, — • 
"  Led  by  example,  I  put  on  the  man, 
"  Sing  off  my  sighs,  and  trifle  as  I  can. 


-  Odyney,  b.  xi. 


'*  Homer  I  nay  Pope  I  (for  never  will  I  seek 
"  Applause  for  learning — ^nought  have  I  with  Greek) 
"  Gives  us  the  secrets  of  his  pagan  hell, 
"  Where  ghost  with  ghost  in  sad  communion  dwell ; 
"  Where  shade  meets  shade,  and  round  the  gloomy 

meads 
'*  They  glide,  and  speak  of  old  heroic  deeds, — 
*'  What  fields  they  conquer*d,  and  what  foes  they 

slew, 
"  And  sent  to  join  the  melancholy  crew.* 
"  When  a  new  spirit  in  that  world  was  found, 
"  A  thousand  shadovry  forms  came  flitting  round : 
'^  Those   who   had   knomi   him,    fond    inquiries 

made, — 
"  *  Of  all  we  left,  inform  us,  gentle  shade, 
"  *  Now  as  we  lead  thee  in  our  realms  to  dwell, 
"  *  Our  twilight  groves,  and  meads  of  asphodel.*  * 

"  What  paints  the  poet,  is  our  station  here, 
"  Where  we  like  ghosts  and  flitting  shades  appear : 
**  This  is  the  hell  he  sings,  and  here  wo  meet, 
'*  And  former  deeds  to  new-made  friends  repeat ; 
*'  Heroic  deeds,  which  here  obtain  us  fame, 
^^  And  are  in  fact  the  causes  why  we  came  : 
"  Yes !  this  dim  region  is  old  Homer's  hell, 
*'  Abate  but  groves  and  meads  of  asphodel. 
"  Here,  when  a  stranger  from  your  world  we  spy, 
^*  We  gather  round  him  and  for  news  apply ; 
"  He  hears  unheeding,  nor  can  speech  endure, 
"  But  shivering  gazes  on  the  vast  obscure : 
"  We  smiling  pity,  and  by  kindness  show 
"  We  felt  his  feelings  and  his  terrors  know ; 
"  Then  speak  of  comfort — ^time  will  give  him  sight, 
"  Where  now  *t  is  dark ;  where  now  't  is  woe — de- 
Ught. 

"  *  Have  hope,*  we  say,  *  and  soon  the  place  to 
thee 

** '  Shall  not  a  prison  but  a  castle  be  : 

"  *  When  to  the  wretch  whom  care  and  guilt  con- 
found, 

"  *  The  world  *s  a  prison,  with  a  Mrider  bound ; 

"  '  Go  where  he  may,  he  feels  himself  confined, 

*'  *  And  wears  the  fetters  of  an  abject  mind.' 

"  But  now  adieu !  those  giant-keys  appear, 
"  Thou  art  not  worthy  to  be  inmate  here : 
"  Go  to  thy  world,  and  to  the  young  declare 
"  What  we,  our  spirits  and  employments,  arc ; 
**  Tell  them  how  we  the  ills  of  life  endure, 
**  Our  empire  stable,  and  our  state  secure ; 
"  Our  dress,  our  diet,  for  their  use  describe, 
**  And  bid  them  haste  to  join  the  gen'rous  tribe  : 
**  Go  to  thy  world,  and  leave  us  here  to  dwell, 
"  Who  to  its  joys  and  comforts  bid  farewell." 

Farewell  to  these ;  but  other  scenes  I  view, 
And  other  griefs,  and  guilt  of  deeper  hue ; 
Where  Conscience  gives  to  outward  ills  her  pain, 
Gloom  to  the  night,  and  pressure  to  the  chain : 
Here  separate  cells  awhile  in  misery  keep 
Two  doom'd  to  suffer :  there  they  strive  for  sleep ; 
By  day  indulged,  in  larger  space  they  range. 
Their  bondage  certain,   but  their  bounds  have 
change. 


« I**  ISy  Uiow  happy  aouls  who  dwell 

In  yeUoir  meus  ofacphodel." — ^Pon.] 


One  was  a  female,  who  had  gricvoos  ill 
Wrought  in  revenge,  and  she  enjoy*d  it  Btill : 
"With  death  before  her,  and  her  fate  in  view, 
Unsated  vengeance  in  her  bosom  grew : 
Sullen  the  was  and  threat*ning ;  in  her  eye 
Glared  the  stem  triumph  that  she  dared  to  die : 
But  first  a  being  in  the  world  must  leave — 
'T  was  once  reproach ;  't  was  now  a  short  reprieve. 

She  was  a  pauper  bound,  who  early  gave 
Her  mind  to  vice  and  doubly  was  a  slave : 
Upbraided,  beaten,  held  by  rough  control, 
Bevenge  sustain'd,  inspired,  and  fill*d  her  soul : 
She  fired  a  full-stored  bam,  confessed  the  fact. 
And  laugh *d  at  law  and  justified  the  act : 
Our  gentle  Vicar  tried  his  powers  in  vain. 
She  answer'd  not,  or  answered  with  disdain ; 
Th'  approaching  fate  she  heard  without  a  sigh, 
And  neither  cared  to  live  nor  fear'd  to  die. 

Not  so  he  felt,  who  with  her  was  to  pay 
The  forfeit,  life — with  dread  ho  view'd  the  day, 
And  that  short  space  which  yet  for  him  remain'd, 
Till  with  his  limbs  his  faculties  were  chain'd : 
He  paced  his  narrow  bounds  some  ease  to  find, 
But  found  it  not, — no  comfort  reach'd  his  mind  : 
Each  sense  was  palsied ;  when  he  tasted  food. 
He  sigh'd  and  said,  "  Enough — *t  is  very  good." 
Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 
As  once  it  was — he  seeing  could  not  see, 
Nor  hearing,  hear  aright ;  * — when  first  I  came 
Within  his  view,  1  fancied  there  was  shame, 
I  judged  resentment ;  I  mistook  the  air, — 
These  fainter  passions  live  not  with  despair ; 
Or  but  exist  and  die : — Hope,  fear,  and  love, 
Joy,  doubt,  and  hate,  may  other  spirits  move, 
But  touch  not  his,  who  every  waking  hour 
Has  one  fix'd  dread,  and  always  feels  its  power. 

**  But  will  not  Mercy  ?" — No  !  she  cannot  plead 
For  snch  an  outrage ; — 't  was  a  cruel  deed : 
He  stopp'd  a  timid  traveller ; — ^to  his  breast. 
With  oaths  and  curses,  was  the  danger  pre«s*d : — 
No !  he  must  sufier :  pity  we  may  find 
For  one  man's  pangs,  but  must  not  wrong  mankind. 

Still  I  behold  him,  every  thought  employ*d 
On  one  dire  view  I — all  others  are  destroyed ; 
This  makes  his  features  ghastly,  gives  the  tone 
Of  his  few  words  resemblance  to  a  groan ; 
He  takes  his  tasteless  food,  and  when  't  is  done, 
Counts  up  his  meals,  now  Icssen'd  by  that  one ; 
For  expectation  is  on  time  intent, 
Whether  he  brings  us  joy  or  punishment. 

Tes !  e'en  in  sleep  the  impressions  all  remain, 
He  hears  the  sentence  and  he  feels  the  chain ; 
He  sees  the  judge  and  jury,  when  he  shakes. 
And  loudly  cries,  "  Not  guilty,"  and  awakes  i 


*  [The  Ule  of  the  Condcroned  Felon  arote  from  the  Tollow- 
Inc  dreqBtrt»nce« :— While  Mr.  Crabbe  y^^»  rtruggUng  with 
porrrty  lo  l^ndoni  he  Iwl  iome  reason  to  fear  that  the 
Drotb#r  of  a  very  Intimate  friend,  a  wild  and  desperate  cha- 
netrr,  »Ba  In  Newgate  under  condemnation  for  a  robbery. 
Haviog  ubtained  permi»ion  to  see  the  man,  who  bore  the 
aftme  name,  a  glance  at  once  relieved  hia  mind  from  the 
6xmd  of  bebolding  hit  friend't  brother ;  but  still  he  never 


Then  chilling  tremblings  o*er  his  body  creep, 
Till  worn-out  nature  is  compell'd  to  sleep. 

Now  comes  the  dream  again:   it  shows  each 
scene. 
With   each  small   circumstance    that    comes  be- 
tween— 
The  call  to  suffering  and  the  very  deed — 
There  crowds  go  with  him,  follow,  and  precede ; 
Some  heartless  shout,  some  pity,  all  condemn, 
While  he  in  fancied  envy  looks  at  them  : 
He  seems  the  place  for  that  sad  act  to  see. 
And  dreams  the  very  thirst  which  then  will  be : 
A  priest  attends — it  seems,  the  one  he  knew 
In  his  best  days,  beneath  whose  care  he  grew. 

At  this  his  terrors  take  a  sudden  flight. 
He  sees  his  native  village  ^«ith  delight ; 
The  house,  the  chamber,  where  he  once  array'd 
His  youthful  person ;  where  he  knelt  and  pray'd : 
Then  too  the  comforts  he  eigoy'd  at  home. 
The  days  of  joy;  the  joys  themselves  are  come; — 
The  hours  of  innocence ; — ^the  timid  look 
Of  his  loved  maid,  when  first  her  hand  he  took, 
And  told  his  hope ;  her  trembling  joy  appears. 
Her  forced  reserve  and  his  retreating  fears. 

All  now  is  present ; — 't  is  a  moment's  gleam 
Of  former  sunshine — stay,  delightful  dream ! 
Let  him  within  his  pleasant  garden  walk. 
Give  him  her  arm,  of  blessings  let  them  talk. 

Yes  I  all  are  with  him  now,  and  all  the  while 
Life's  early  prospects  and  his  Fanny's  smile : 
Then  come  his  sister  and  his  village-friend. 
And  he  will  now  the  sweetest  moments  spend 
Life  has  to  yield ; — No  I  never  will  he  find 
Again  on  earth  such  pleasure  in  his  mind : 
He  goes  through    shmbby   walks  these   friends 

among, 
Love  in  their  looks  and  honour  on  the  tongue : 
Nay,  there 's  a  charm  beyond  what  nature  shows. 
The  bloom  is  softer  and  more  sweetly  glows ; — 
Pierced  by  no  crime,  and  urged  by  no  desire 
For  more  than  true  and  honest  hearts  require. 
They  feel  the  calm  delight,  and  thus  proceed 
Through   the  green  lane, — then    linger    in    the 

mead, — 
Stray  o'er  the  heath  in  all  its  purple  bloom, — 
And  pluck  the  blossom  where  the  wild  bees  hum  , 
Then  through  the  broomy  bound  with  ease  they 

pass. 
And  press  the  sandy  sheep-walk's  slender  grass, 
Where    dwarfish  flowers    among    the   gorse  are 

spread. 
And  the  lamb  browses  by  the  linnet's  bed ; 
Then  'cross  the  bounding  brook  they  make  their 

way 
O'er  its  rough  bridge — and  there  behold  the  bay ! — 


forgot  the  being  he  then  law  before  him.  He  wai  pacing  the 
cell,  or  email  yard,  with  a  quick  and  hurried  step :  hb  eye 
waa  as  glaaed  and  abstracted  as  that  of  a  corpse : — 

*'  Since  his  dread  sentence,  nothing  seem'd  to  be 

As  once  it  was -he  seeing  could  not  see, 

Nor  bearing,  hear  aright. . . . 

Each  sense  was  palsied ! " 
See  intr,  p.  55.] 
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The  ocean  smiling  to  the  fervid  sun — 

The  waves  that  faintly  fall  and  slowly  run — 

The  ships  at  distance  and  the  boats  at  hand ; 

And  now  they  walk  upon  the  sea-side  sand, 

Counting  the  number  and  what  kind  they  be, 

Ships  softly  sinking  In  the  sleepy  sea : 

Now  arm  in  arm,  now  parted,  they  behold 

The  glitt'ring  waters  on  the  shingles  roU'd : 

The  timid  girls,  half  dreading  th^  design. 

Dip  the  small  foot  in  the  retarded  brine. 

And  search  for  crimson  weeds, /which  spreading 

flow,  / 

Or  lie  like  pictures  on  the  sand  oelow : 
With  all  those  bright  red  pebbles,  that  the  sun 
Through  the  small  waves  so  softly  shines  upon ; 
And  those  live  lucid  jellies  which  the  eye 
Delights  to  trace  as  they  swim  glittering  by : 
Pearl-shells  and  rubied  star-fish  they  admire, 
And  will  arrange  above  the  parlour-fire, — 
Tokens  of  bliss  I  ' — '<  Oh !  horrible !  a  wave 
'*  Boars  as  it  rises — save  me,  Edward !  save  !*' 
She  cries : — Alas  I  the  watchman  on  his  way 
Calls,  and  lets  in — truth,  terror,  and  the  day  I 


LETTER   XXIV. 


Tu  quoqae  ne  metnas,  qaamvis  achoU  verbere  molto 
Increpet  et  traculenta  senex  geret  om  magister ; 
Degenerea  animoa  timor  argmt ;  at  tibi  eoiuta 
Intrepidua,  nee  te  clamor  plagsque  aonantea. 
Nee  matatinia  agitet  fonnido  aub  horis, 
Qodd  aceptnim  vibrat  ferula,  qadd  multa  aupellex 
Viivea,  qudd  molia  acnticam  pnetezit  aluta. 
Quod  fervent  trepido  aubsellia  vestra  tuxnuUn, 
Pompa  loci,  et  Tanl  ftigiatur  acena  timoria. 

AusoNiua  la  Protreptico  ad  Nep^Aem. 


SCHOOLS.* 

Schools  of  every  Rind  to  be  found  in  the  Borough — The 
School  for  Infants— The  School  PKparatory  :  the  Sagacity 
of  the  Mistress  in  foreseeing  Character— Day-Schools  of 
the  lower  Kind— A  Master  with  Talents  adapted  to  auch 


*  ['*  We  have  here  a  description  of  the  dream  of  a  felon 
under  sentence  of  death ;  and  though  the  requiaite  accuracy 
and  beauty  of  the  landscape-painting  are  sueh  as  must  have 
recommended  it  to  notice  in  poetry  of  any  order,  it  derives 
an  unspeakable  charm  firom  the  lowly  simplicity  and  humble 
content  of  the  characters— at  least  we  cannot  conceive  any 
walk  of  todies  and  gentlemen  that  could  fbmish  out  so  sweet  a 
picture  aa  terminates  this  passage." — Jzffbxt.] 

>  Our  concluding  subject  is  Education ;  and  some  attempt 
is  made  to  describe  its  various  seminaries,  lh>m  that  of  tlie 
poor  widow  who  pronounces  the  alphabet  for  infants,  to  seats 
whence  the  light  of  learning  is  shed  abroad  on  the  world. 
If,  in  this  Letter,  I  deioibe  the  lives  of  literary  men  as  em- 
bittered by  much  evil ;  if  they  be  often  disappointed,  and 
sometimes  unfitted  for  the  world  they  improve;  let  it  be 
considered  that  they  are  described  as  men  who  possess  that 
great  pleasure,  tlie  exercise  of  their  own  talents,  and  the 
delight  which  ho»a  from  their  own  exertions :  they  have  joy 
in  their  pursuits,  and  glory  in  their  acquirements  of  know- 
ledge. Their  victory  over  difticulties  affords  the  most  rational 
auise  of  triumph,  and  the  attainment  of  new  ideas  leads  to 
incalculable  riches,  such  as  gratify  the  glorious  avarice  of 
aspiring  and  comprehensive  minds.  Here,  tlien,  I  place  the 
reward  of  learning.  Our  Universities  produce  men  of  the 
first  scholastic  attainments,  who  are  heirs  to  large  possessions, 
or  descendants  from  noble  families.    Now,  to  tiioae  so  &• 


Pupils :  one  of  superior  Qualifications— Boardiog-Scbools ; 
that  for  young  Ladies ;  one  going  flnt  to  tba  Governess,  one 
finally  returning  Home— School  for  Youth :  Master  and 
Teacher ;  various  Dispositions  and  Gaptdtiea— The  Miser' 
Boy— The  Boy-Bully— Sons  of  Vumea :  how  amused— 
What  Study  will  effect,  examined— A  College  lik :  one 
aent  ttom  hb  College  to  a  Benefice ;  one  retained  there  in 
Dignity— The  Advantages  in  either  Case  not  oonaiderahle 
—Where,  then,  the  Good  of  a  literary  Utc  ?— Answeied— 
Condndoa. 

To  every  clafti  we  have  a  School  assignM, 
Rules  for  all  ranks  and  food  for  every  mind : 
Yet  one  there  is,  that  small  regard  to  rule 
Or  study  pays,  and  still  is  deem'd  a  School : 
That,  where  a  deaf,  poor,  patient  widow  sits, 
And  awes  some  thirty  infants  as  she  knits ; 
Infants  of  humhle,  busy  wives,  who  pay 
Some  trifling  price  for  freedom  through  the  day  : 
At  this  good  matron's  hut  the  children  meet. 
Who  thus  becomes  the  mother  of  the  street : 
Her  room  is  small,  they  cannot  widely  stray, — 
Her  threshold  high,  they  cannot  run  away : 
Though  deaf^  she  sees  the  rebel-heroes  shout, — 
Though  lame,  her  white  rod  nimbly  walks  about ; 
With  band  of  yam  she  keeps  offenders  in, 
And  to  her  gown  the  sturdiest  rogue  can  pin : 
Aided  by  these,  and  spells,  and  tell-tale  birds. 
Her  power  they  dread  and  reverence  her  words.* 


To  Learning's  second  seats  wo  now  proceed. 
Where  humming  students  gilded  primers  read ; 
Or  books  with  letters  large  and  pictures  gay, 
To  make  their  reading  but  a  kind  of  play — 
"  Reading  made  Easy,"  so  the  titles  tell ; 
But  they  who  read  must  first  begin  to  spell : 
There  may  be  profit  in  these  arts,  but  still 
Learning  is  labour,  call  it  what  you  will ;     • 
Upon  the  youthftil  mind  a  heavy  load, 
l^or  must  we  hope  to  find  the  royal  road. 
Some  will  their  easy  steps  to  science  show, 
And  some  to  heav'n  itself  their  by-way  know ; 
Ah!  trust  them  not,  —  who  fame  or  bliss  would 

share. 
Must  learn  by  labour,  and  must  live  by  core. 


voured,  talents  and  acquirements  are  unquestionably  i 
of  arriving  at  the  most  elevated  and  important  aitoations ;  but 
these  must  be  the  lot  of  a  few :  in  general,  the  diligence, 
acuteness,  and  persevennce  of  a  youth  at  the  University,  have 
no  other  reward  than  aomo  college  honours  and  emoluments, 
which  they  desire  to  exchange,  many  of  them,  for  wry  mode- 
rate incomes  in  the  obscurity  of  some  distant  village  :  so  that, 
in  stating  the  reward  of  an  ardent  and  powerful  mind  to  con- 
sist  principally  (I  might  have  said  entirely)  in  iu  own  view  s, 
eflforts,  and  excursions,  I  place  it  upon  a  sure  foundation, 
though  not  one  so  elevated  aa  the  more  ambitious  aspire  to. 
It  is  surely  some  encouragement  to  a  studious  man  to  reflect 
that,  if  he  be  disappointed,  he  cannot  be  without  gratiflca- 
tion ;  and  that,  if  he  gets  but  a  very  humble  portion  of  what 
the  world  can  give,  he  has  a  continual  tuition  of  unwearjing 
enjoyment,  of  which  it  has  not  power  to  deprive  Uim. 

a  "  In  every  village  mark'd  with  little  spire, 

Kmbower'd  in  trees,  and  hardly  known  to  Fame: 
There  dwells  in  lowly  shed  and  mean  attire, 
A  matron  old,  whom' we  Schoolmistress  name ; 
Whc  boasts  unruly  brats  with  birch  to  tame. 
They  giieven  sore,  in  piteous  durance  pent. 
Awed  by  the  power  of  this  relenllesa  dame ; 
And  oft'times,  on  vajraries  idly  bent,  ^ 

For  unkempt  hair,  or  task  unconn'd,  aw  sotely  sihent." 

SaEVsiuicc. 
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Another  matron,  of  superior  kind, 
For  higher  Bchools  prepares  the  rising  mind ; 
Prepivratory  she  her  Learning  calls, 
The  step  first  made  to  colleges  and  halls. 

She  early  sees  to  what  the  mind  wiU  grow, 
Nor  abler  judge  of  infant-powers  I  know :  ^ 
She  sees  what  soon  the  lively  will  impede, 
And  how  the  steadier  will  in  turn  succeed ; 
Observes  the  dawn  of  wisdom,  fancy,  taste, 
And  knows  what  parts  will  wear,  and  what  will  waste : 
She  marks  the  ndnd  too  lively,  and  at  once 
Sees  the  gay  coxcomb  and  the  rattling  dunce. 

Long  has  she  lived,  and  much  she  loves  to  trace 
Her  former  pupils,  now  a  lordly  race ; 
Whom  when  she  sees  rich  robes  and  furs  bedeck. 
She  marks  the  pride  which  once  she  strove  to  check. 
A  Burgess  comes,  and  she  remembers  well 
How  hard  her  task  to  make  his  worship  spcU ; 
Cold,  selfish,  dull,  inanimate,  unkind, 
*T  was  but  by  anger  he  display'd  a  mind : 
Now  civil,  smiling,  complaisant,  and  gay, 
The  world  has  worn  th'  unsocial  crust  away : 
That  sullen  spirit  now  a  softness  wears, 
And,  save  by  fits,  e'en  dulness  disappears : 
But  still  the  matron  can  the  man  behold, 
Bull,  selfish,  hard,  inanimate,  and  cold. 
A  Merchant  passes, — **  Probity  and  truth, 
"  Prudence  and  patience,  mark'd  thee  from  thy 

youth." 
Thus  she  observes,  but  oft  retains  her  fears 
For  him,  who  now  with  name  unstain'd  appears ; 
Nor  hope  relinquishes,  for  one  who  yet 
Is  lost  in  error  and  involved  in  debt ; 
For  latent  evil  in  that  heart  she  found, 
More  open  hero,  but  here  the  coro  was  sound. 

Various  our  Day-Schools :  hero  behold  we  one 
Empty  and  still  :--^e  morning  duties  done, 
Soird,  tatter'd,  worn,  and  thrown  in  various  heaps, 
Appear  their  books,  and  thero  confusion  sleeps ; 
The  workmen  all  are  from  the  Babel  fled. 
And  lost  their  tools,  till  the  return  they  dread : 
Meantime  the  master,  with  his  wig  awry. 
Prepares  his  books  for  business  by-and-by  : 
Now  all  th'  insignia  of  the  monarch  laid 
Beside  him  rest,  and  none  stand  by  afraid ; 
He,  while  his  troop  light-hearted  leap  and  play, 
Is  all  intent  on  duties  of  the  day ; 
No  rooro  the  tyrant  stem  or  judge  severe. 
He  feels  the  father's  and  the  husband's  fear. 

Ahl  little  think  the  timid  trombling  crowd, 
That  one  so  i»ise,  so  powerful,  and  so  proud. 
Should  foel  himself,  and  dread  the  humble  ills 
Of  rent-day  charges  and  of  coalman's  bills ; 
That  while  they  mcroy  from  their  judge  implore, 
He  fears  himself— a  knocking  at  the  door ; 
And  feels  the  burthen  as  his  neighbour  states 
His  humble  portion  to  the  parish-rates. 

They  sit  th*  allotted  hours,  then  eager  run, 
Rushing  to  pleasure  when  the  duty 's  done ; 


*  **  Yci,  noiwd  with  skUl,  what  dazzling  fruits  appt'tr  t 
Vrm  now  nncioiu  Faretight  points  to  show 
A  Uttle  bench  of  heedlea  bishops  here. 


Hb  hour  of  leisure  is  of  different  kind. 
Then  cares  domestic  rush  upon  his  mind, 
And  half  the  ease  and  comfort  he  enjoys, 
Is  when  surrounded  by  sUtes,  books,  and  boys. 

Poor  Reuben  Dixon  has  the  noisiest  school 
Of  ragged  lads,  who  ever  bow'd  to  rule ; 
Low  in  his  price — ^the  men  who  heave  our  coals. 
And  clean  our  causeways,  send  him  boys  in  shoals ; 
To  see  poor  Beuben,  with  his  fry  beside, — 
Their  half-check'd  rudeness  and  his  half-scom'd 

pride, — 
Their  room,  the  sty  in  which  th*  assembly  meet. 
In  the  close  lane  behind  the  Northgate-stroet ; 
T'  observe  his  vain  attempts  to  keep  the  peace. 
Till  tolls  the  bell,  and  strife  and  troubles  cease,— 
Calls  for  our  praise ;  his  labour  praise  deserves. 
But  not  our  pity ;  Reuben  has  no  nerves : 
'Mid  noise  and  dirt,  and  stench,  and  play,  and 

prate. 
He  cahnly  cuts  the  i>en  or  views  the  slate. 

But  Leonard ! — ^yes,  for  Leonard's  fate  I  grieve. 
Who  loathes  the  station  which  he  daros  not  leave : 
He  cannot  dig,  he  will  not  beg  his  bread, 
All  his  dependence  rests  upon  his  head  ; 
And  deeply  skill'd  in  sciences  and  arts. 
On  vulgar  lads  he  wastes  superior  parts. 

Alas !  what  grief  that  feeling  mind  sustains, 
In  guiding  hands  and  stirring  torpid  brains ; 
He  whose  proud  mind  from  pole  to  pole  will  move. 
And  view  the  wonders  of  the  worlds  above ; 
Who  thinks  and  roasons  strongly : — ^hard  his  fate. 
Confined  for  ever  to  the  pen  and  slate : 
True,  he  submits,  and  when  the  long  dull  day 
Has  slowly  pass'd,  in  weary  tasks,  away. 
To  other  worlds  with  cheerf\il  view  he  looks. 
And  parts  the  night  between  ropose  and  books. 

Amid  his  labours,  he  has  sometimes  tried 
To  turn  a  little  from  his  cares  aside ; 
Pope,  Milton,  Drydcn,  with  delight  has  seiied. 
His  soul  engaged  and  of  his  trouble  eased : 
When,  with  a  heavy  eye  and  ill-done  sum. 
No  part  conceived,  a  stupid  boy  will  come ; 
Then  Leonard  first  subdues  the  rising  frown. 
And  bids  the  blockhead  lay  his  blunders  down ; 
O'er  which  disgusted  he  will  turn  his  eye. 
To  his  sad  duty  his  sound  mind  apply, 
And,  vex'd  in  spirit,  throw  his  pleasures  by. 

Turn  we  to  Schools  which  more  than  these 

afford— 
The  sound  instruction  and  the  wholesome  board ; 
And  first  our  School  for  Ladies : — ^pity  calls 
For  one  soft  sigh,  when  we  behold  these  walls. 
Placed  near  the  town,  and  where,  from  window 

high, 
The  fair,  confined,  may  our  free  crowds  espy, 
With  many  a  stranger  gaxing  up  and  down, 
And  all  the  envied  tumult  of  the  toirn ; 


And  here  a  chancellor  in  embrvo. 

Or  Imrd  sublime,  if  l»rd  may  c  er  Ijc  so." 
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May,  in  the  smiling  summcr-eve,  when  they 
Are  sent  to  sleep  the  pleasant  hours  away, 
Behold  the  poor  (whom  they  conceive  the  bless'd) 
£mploy*d  for  hours,  and  grieved  they  cannot  rest. 

Here  the  fond  girl,  whose  days  are  sad  and  few 
Since  dear  mamma  pronounced  the  last  adieu. 
Looks  to  the  road,  and  fondly  thinks  she  hears 
The  canriage-wheels,  and  struggles  with  her  tears : 
All  yet  is  new,  the  misses  great  and  small. 
Madam  herself,  and  teachers,  odious  all ; 
From  laughter,  pity,  nay  command,  she  turns, 
But  melts  in  softness,  or  with  anger  bums ; 
Nauseates  her  food,  and  wonders  who  can  sleep 
On  such  mean  beds,  where  she  can  only  weep : 
She  scorns  condolence — but  to  all  she  hates 
Slowly  at  length  her  mind  accommodates ; 
Then  looks  on  bondage  with  the  same  concern 
As  others  felt,  and  finds  that  she  must  learn 
As  others  leamM — the  common  lot  to  share, 
To  search  for  comfort  and  submit  to  care. 

There  are,  ^t  is  said,  who  on  these  seats  attend, 
And  to  these  ductile  minds  destruction  vend ; 
"Wretches — (to  virtue,  peace,  and  nature,  foes) — 
To  these  soft  minds,  their  wicked  trash  expose ; 
Sei2e  on  the  soul,  ere  passions  take  the  sway, 
And  lead  the  heart,  ere  yet  it  feels,  astray  : 
Smugglers  obscene ! — and  can  there  be  who  take 
Infernal  pains  the  sleeping  vice  to  wakq  ? 
Can  there  be  those  by  whom  the  thought  defiled 
Enters  the  spotless  bosom  of  a  child  ? 
By  whom  the  ill  is  to  the  heart  conveyed. 
Who  lend  the  foe,  not  yet  in  arms,  their  aid. 
And  sap  the  city-walls  before  the  siege  be  laid  ? 

Oh !  rather  skulking  in  the  by-ways  steal, 
And  rob  the  poorest  traveller  of  his  meal ; 
Burst  through  the  humblest  trader's  bolted  door ; 
Bear  from  the  widow*8  hut  her  winter-store ; 
With,  stolen  steed,  on  highways  take  your  stand. 
Your  lips  with   curses  arm'd,   with  death  your 

hand; — 
Take  all  but  life — the  virtuous  more  would  say. 
Take  life  itself,  dear  as  it  is,  away, 
Rather  than  guilty  thus  the  guileless  soul  betray. 

Years  pass  away — ^let  us  suppose  them  past, 
Th'  accomplishM  nymph  for  freedom  looks  at  last ; 
All  hardships  over,  which  a  school  contains, 
The  spirit's  bondage  and  the  body's  pains ; 
Where  teachers  make  the  heartless,  trembling  set 
Of  pupils  suffer  for  their  own  regret ; 
Where  winter's  cold,  attack'd  by  one  poor  fire. 
Chills  the  fair  child,  commanded  to  retire ; 
She  felt  it  keenly  in  the  morning-air. 
Keenly  she  felt  it  at  the  evening  prayer. 
More  pleasant  summer ;  but  then  walks  were  made, 
Not  a  sweet  ramble,  but  a  slow  parade ; 
They  moved  by  pairs  beside  the  hawthorn-hedge, 
Only  to  set  their  feelings  on  an  edge ; 


«  "  Be  It  a  weaknew,  it  deserves  some  praise,^ 
We  love  the  play-place  of  oar  early  days ; 
The  scene  is  toaching,  and  the  heart  b  stone 
That  feels  not  at  that  sight— and  feels  at  none. 
The  wall  on  which  we  med  our  graving  skill ; 
The  very  name  we  carved  subsisting  sUU ; 


And  now  at  eve,  when  all  their  spirits  rise. 
Are  sent  to  rest,  and  all  their  pleasure  dies ; 
Where  yet  they  all  the  town  alert  can  sec, 
And  distant  plough-boys  pacing  o'er  the  lea. 

These  and  the  tasks  successive  masters  brought — 
The  French  they  conn'd,  the  curious  works  they 

wrought ; 
The  hours  they  made  their  taper  fingers  strike 
Note  after  note,  all  dull  to  them  alike ; 
Their  drawings,  dancings  on  appointed  days, 
Playing  with  globes,  and  getting  parts  of  plays : 
The  tender   friendships  made  'twixt  heart  and 

heart. 
When  the  dear  friends  had  nothing  to  impart : — 

All !  all !  are  over ; — ^now  th'  accomplish'd  maid 
Longs  for  the  world,  of  nothing  there  afraid : 
Dreams  of  delight  invade  her  gentle  breast, 
And  fancied  lovers  rob  the  heart  of  rest ; 
At  the  paternal  door  a  carriage  stands, 
Love  knits  their  hearts  and  Hymen  joins  their 
hands. 

Ah! — world  unknown!     how  charming  is  thy 
view. 
Thy  pleasures  many,  and  each  pleasure  new : 
Ah  I — ^world  experienced  !  what  of  thee  is  told  ? 
How  few  thy  pleasures,  and  those  few  how  old  I 

Within  a  silent  street,  and  far  apart 
From  noise  of  business,  from  a  quay  or  mart. 
Stands  an  old  spacious  building,  and  the  din 
You  hear  without,  explains  the  work  within ; 
Unlike  the  whispering  of  the  nymphs,  this  noise 
Loudly  proclaims  a  "  Boarding-School  for  Boys ;" 
The  master  heeds  it  not,  for  thirty  years 
Have  render'd  all  familiar  to  his  cars; 
He  sits  in  comfort,  'mid  the  various  sound 
Of  mingled  tones  for  ever  flowing  round  : 
Day  after  day  he  to  his  task  attends, — 
Unvaried  toil,  and  care  that  never  ends: 
Boys  in  their  works  proceed ;  while  his  employ 
Admits  no  change,  or  changes  but  the  boy ; 
Yet  time  has  made  it  easy ; — he  beside 
Has  power  supreme,  and  power  is  sweet  to  pride  - 
But  grant  him  pleasure  ;  what  can  teachers  feel, 
Dependent  helpers  always  at  the  wheel  ? 
Their  power  despised,  their  compensation  small. 
Their  labour  dull,  their  life  laborious  all ; 
Set  after  set  the  lower  lads  to  make 
Fit  for  the  class  which  their  superiors  take ; 
The  road  of  learning  for  a  time  to  track 
Tn  roughest  state,  and  then  cgain  go  back : 
Just  the  same  way,  on  other  troops  to  wait^ — 
Attendants  fix'd  at  learning's  lower  gate. 

The  Day-tasks  now  are  over — to  their  ground 
Rush  the  gay  crowd  with  joy-compcUing  sotmd ; 
Glad  to  elude  the  burthens  of  the  day. 
The  eager  parties  hurry  to  their  play  :• 


The  bench  on  which  we  sat  while  deep  emplov'd, 
Thofi^h  mangled,  hack'd,  and  hew'd,  yet  not  doitroyM. 
The  bule  ones  nnbutton'd,  slowing  hot, 
Plavini;  our  games,  and  on  the  very  spot ; 
\s  happy  as  we  once  to  knecJ  and  draw 
The  chalky  ring  and  knuckle  down  at  taw. 
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Then  in  these  hours  of  liberty  we  find 

The  native  bims  of  the  opening  mind ; 

They  yet  possess  not  skill  the  mask  to  place, 

And  hide  the  passions  gidwing  in  the  face ; 

Yet  some  are  fbond — the  close,  the  sly,  the  mean, 

Who  know  already  all  most  not  be  seen. 

Lo  I  one  who  walks  apart,  although  so  young, 
He  lays  restraint  upon  his  eye  and  tongue,^ 
Nor  will  he  into  scrapes  or  dangers  get. 
And  half  the  school  are  in  the  stripling's  debt : 
Suspicious,  timid,  he  is  much  afraid 
Of  trick  and  plot : — ^he  dreads  to  be  betray'd : 
He  shuns  all  friendship,  for  he  finds  they  lend, 
When  lads  begin  to  call  each  other  friend : 
Tet  setf  with  self  has  war ;  the  tempting  sight 
Of  fridt  on  sale  provokes  his  appetite ; — 
See !  how  he  walks  the  sweet  seduction  by  ; 
That  he  is  tempted,  costs  him  first  a  sigh, — 
'T  is  dangerous  to  indulge,  't  is  grievous  to  deny ! 
This  he  will  choose,  and  whispering  asks  the  price. 
The  purchsse  dreadAil,  but  the  portion  nice : 
Within  the  pocket  he  explores  the  pence ; 
Without,  temptation  strikes  on  either  sense. 
The  sight,  the  smell : — but  then  he  thinks  again 
Of  money  gone  1  while  fruit  nor  taste  remain. 
Meantime  there  comes  an  eager  thoughtless  boy. 
Who  gives  the  price  and  only  feels  the  joy : 
Example  dire !  the  youthful  miser  stops 
And  slowly  back  the  treasured  coinage  drops : 
Heroic  deed  1  for  should  he  now  comply. 
Can  he  to-morrow's  appetite  deny  ? 
Beside,  these  spendthrifts  who  so  freely  live, 
Cloy'd  with  their  purchase,  will  a  portion  give : — 
Here  ends  debate,  he  buttons  up  his  store. 
And  feels  the  comfort  that  it  bums  no  more. 

Unlike  to  him  the  Tyrant-boy,*  whose  sway 
All  hearts  acknowledge ;  him  the  crowds  obey : 
At  his  command  they  break  through  every  rule ; 
Whoever  governs,  he  controls  the  school : 
Tis  not  the  distant  emperor  moves  their  fear, 
But  the  proud  viceroy  who  Is  ever  near. 

Terres  could  do  that  mischief  in  a  day, 
Por  fdiich  not  Borne,  in  all  its  power,  could  pay ; 
And  these  boy-tyrants  will  their  slaves  distress, 
And  do  the  wrongs  no  master  can  redress : 
The  mind  they  load  with  fear ;  it  feels  disdain 
For  its  own  baseness ;  yet  it  tries  in  vain 
To  shake  th'  admitted  power : — the  coward  comes 
again: 


This  fond  •ttaiehment  to  the  well-known  place, 
WhcA  lifst  w«  it*ned  into  life's  long  noe, 
BftiataiiM  fti  hold  with  taeh  unfiling  away. 
Wo  Ibel  ft  e'en  in  age  and  at  our  latest  day." 

Cowpn. 

*  C'o  ^^  d#«niptfon  Mr.  Crabbe  oondesoended  to  bonow, 
ich  probably  with  some  alterations  and  improTements, 
a  and  the  langoage  of  his  seeond  son ;  whose '  School 
»/  written  ia  boyhood,  mnoh  struck  and  gratified  his 
HkdMr.  Mr.  John  Crabbe  has  since  written  many  imitations 
mf  lift  ftrthcf^  poetry,  aome  of  which,  it  is  hoped,  may  yet  be 
pQi>li>Aeda] 

fThis  schoolboy  despot  was  drawn,  Mr.  CMbbe  aald, 
iynnt  who  was  his  own  teitor  in  the  school  at 


'T  is  more  than  present  pain  these  tyrants  give. 
Long  as  we  've  life  some  strong  impressions  live  ; 
And  these  young  rtiffians  in  the  soul  will  sow 
Seeds  of  all  vices  that  on  weakness  grow. 

Hark  I  at  his  word  the  trembling  younglings 
flee. 
Where  he  is  walking  none  must  walk  but  he ; 
See  1  frt>m  the  winter  fire  the  weak  retreat. 
His  the  warm  comer,  his  the  favourite  seat. 
Save  when  he  yields  it  to  some  slave  to  keep 
Awhile,  then  back,  at  his  return,  to  creep : 
At  his  command  his  poor  dependants  fly, 
And  humbly  bribe  him  as  a  proud  ally ; 
Flatter'd  by  all,  the  notice  he  bestows. 
Is  gross  abuse,  and  bantering  and  blows ; 
Tet  he 's  a  dunce,  and,  spite  of  all  his  fame 
Without  the  desk,  within  he  feels  his  shame : 
For  there  the  wesjcer  boy,  who  felt  his  scorn, 
For  him  corrects  the  blunders  of  the  mom ; 
And  he  is  taught,  unpleasant  truth  I  to  find 
The  trembling  body  has  the  prouder  mind. 

Hark !  to  that  shout,  that  burst  of  empty  noise, 
From  a  rude  set  of  bluff,  obstreperous  boys ; 
They  who,  like  colts  let  loose,  with  vigour  botmd. 
And  thoughtless  spirit,  o'er  the  beaten  ground ; 
Fearless  they  leap,  and  every  youngster  feels 
His  Alma  active  in  his  hands  and  heels. 

These  are  the  sons  of  farmers,  and  they  come 
With  partial  fondness  for  the  joys  of  home ; 
Their  minds  are  coursing  in  their  fathers'  fields. 
And  e'en  the  dream  a  lively  pleasure  jrields ; 
They,  much  enduring,  sit  th'  allotted  hours, 
And  o'er  a  grammar  waste  their  sprightly  powers ; 
They  dance;  but  them  can  measured  steps  delight. 
Whom  horse  and  hounds  to  daring  deeds  excite  ? 
Nor  could  they  bear  to  wait  frt>m  meal  to  meal, 
Did  they  not  silly  to  the  chamber  steal. 
And  there  the  produce  of  the  basket  seise. 
The  mother's  gift !  still  studious  of  their  ease. 
Poor  Alma,  thus  oppressed  forbears  to  rise. 
But  rests  or  revels  in  the  arms  and  thighs.7 

*'  But  is  it  cure  that  study  will  repay 
••  The  more  attentive  and  forbearing  ?" — Nay  I 
The  farm,  the  ship,  the  humble  shop,  have  each 
Gains  which  severest  studies  seldom  reach. 

At  College  place  a  youth,  who  means  to  raise 
His  state  by  merit  and  his  name  by  praise ; 


"*  Should  any  of  my  readers  find  themselves  at  a  lose  in  this 
place,  I  beg  leave  to  refer  them  to  a  poem  of  Prior,  called 
*  Alma,  or  the  Progress  of  the  Mind  t*— 

**  My  simple  system  shall  soppose 
That  Alma  enters  at  the  toes ; 
That  then  she  mounts,  by  just  degrees. 
Up  to  the  ankles,  legs,  and  knees ; 
Next,  as  the  sap  of  life  does  rise, 
flhe  lends  her  vigour  to  the  thighs ; 
And,  all  these  under-regions  psst. 
She  nestles  somewhere  near  the  waist ; 
Gives  pain  or  pleasure,  grief  or  laughter 
As  we  shall  show  at  length  hereafter. 
Mature,  if  not  improved  by  time. 
Up  to  the  heart  site  loves  to  climb ; 
From  thenee,  compell'd  by  craft  and  age, 
She  makes  the  head  her  latest  stage." 
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Still  much  he  hazards ;  there  is  serioos  strife 
In  the  contentions  of  a  scholar's  life  : 
Not  all  the  mind's  attention,  care,  distreit, 
Nor  diligence  itself,  ensure  success : 
His  jealous  heart  a  rival's  powers  may  dread. 
Till  its  strong  feelings  have  confused  his  head. 
And,  after  days  and  months,  nay,  years  of  pain, 
He  finds  just  lost  the  object  he  would  gain. 

But  grant  him  this  and  all  such  life  can  give, 
For  other  prospects  he  begins  to  live ; 
Begins  to  feel  that  man  was  form'd  to  look 
And  long  for  other  objects  than  a  book : 
In  his  mind's  eye  his  house  and  glebe  he  sees. 
And  farms  and  talks  with  farmers  at  his  ease ; 
And  time  is  lost,  till  fortune  sends  him  forth 
To  a  rude  world  unconscious  of  his  worth : 
There  in  some  petty  parish  to  reside. 
The  college-boast,  then  tum'd  the  village  guide : 
And  though  awhile  his  flock  and  dairy  please, 
He  soon  reverts  to  former  joys  and  ease, 
Glad  when  a  friend  shall  come  to  break  his  rest. 
And  speak  of  all  the  pleasures  they  possess'd. 
Of  masters,  fellows,  tutors,  all  with  whom 
They  shared  those  pleasures,  never  more  to  come ;' 
Till  both  conceive  the  times  by  bliss  endear'd, 
^^liich  once  so  dismal  and  so  dull  appear'd. 

But  fix  our  Scholar,  and  suppose  him  crown'd 
With  all  the  glory  gain'd  on  classic  ground ; 
Suppose  the  world  without  a  sigh  resign'd. 
And  to  his  college  all  his  care  confined ; 
Give  him  all  honours  that  such  states  idlow, 
The  freshman's  terror  and  the  tradesman's  bow ; 
I.ct  his  apartments  with  his  taste  agree, 
And  all  his  views  be  those  he  loves  to  see ; 
Let  him  each  day  behold  the  savoury  treat, 
For  which  he  pays  not,  but  is  paid  to  eat ; 
These  joys  and  glories  soon  delight  no  more, 
Although,  withheld,  the  mind  is  vex'd  and  sore ; 
'i'he  honour  too  is  to  the  place  confined, 
Abroad  they  know  not  each  superior  mind : 
Strangers  no  wranglers  in  these  figures  see, 
Nor  ^ve  they  worship  to  a  high  degree ; 
I'nlike  the  prophet's  is  the  scholar's  case, 
llis  honour  all  is  in  his  dweUiag-place: 
And  there  such  honours  are  familiar  things ; 
What  is  a  monarch  in  a  crowd  of  kings  ? 
lake  other  sovereigns  he 's  by  forms  address'd, 
liy  statutes  govem'd  and  with  rules  oppress'd. 

When  all  these  forms  and  duties  die  away. 
And  the  day  passes  like  the  former  day, 
'1  hen  of  exterior  things  at  once  bereft, 
He's  to  himself  and  one  attendant  left; 
Nay,  John  too  goes;*  nor  aught  of  service  more 
Kemains  for  him ;  he  gladly  quits  the  door, 


[ *•  If  chance  Mme  well-remeinber'd  teot. 

Some  old  compuxion  of  my  earlf  nee. 
Advanced  to  claim  his  fiiend,  with  honeft  Joy, 
My  eye*,  my  heart,  prodaim'd  me  itJU  a  boy  ; 
T)ie  glittering  scene,  the  fluttering  groups  around, 
NVere  quite  forgotten  when  my  friend  was  found  : 
Tlie  smiles  of  beauty,  though  those  smiles  were  dear. 
Could  hardly  chann  roe  when  thit  friend  was  near ; 
My  tlioughts  bewilder'd  in  the  fond  surprise, 
Hie  \ioods  ot  Ida  dancvd  before  my  eyei ; 


And,  as  he  whistles  to  the  college-gate, 
He  kindly  pities  his  poor  master's  fate. 

Books  cannot  always  ptease,  however  good ; 
Minds  are  not  ever  craWng  for  their  food ; 
But  sleep  will  soon  the  weary  soul  prepare 
For  cares  to-morrow  that  were  this  day's  care : 
For  forms,  for  feasts,  that  sundry  times  have  past. 
And  formal  feasts  that  will  for  ever  last. 

**  But  then  from  Study  will  no  comforts  rise  ?  " — 
Yes !  such  as  studious  minds  alone  can  prise ; 
Comforts,  yea  I — joys  ineffable  they  find, 
Who  seek  the  prouder  pleasures  of  the  mind : 
The  soul,  collected  in  those  happy  hours, 
Then  makes  her  efibrts,  then  ei\joys  her  powers ; 
And  in  those  seasons  feels  herself  repaid, 
For  labours  past  and  honours  long  delay'd. 

No !  't  is  not  worldly  gain,  although  by  chance 
The  eons  of  learning  may  to  wealth  advance ; 
Nor  station  high,  though  in  some  favouring  hour 
The  sons  of  learning  may  arrive  at  power ; 
Nor  is  it  glory,  though  the  public  voice 
Of  honest  praise  will  make  the  heart  rejoice : 
But 't  is  the  mind's  own  feelings  give  the  joy. 
Pleasures  she  gathers  in  her  own  employ — 
Pleasures  that  gain  or  praise  cannot  bestow. 
Yet  can  dilate  and  raise  them  when  they  flow. 

For  this  the  Poet  looks  the  world  around. 
Where  form  and  life  and  reasoning  man  are  found ; 
He  loves  the  mind,  in  all  its  modes,  to  trace, 
And  all  the  manners  of  the  changing  race ; 
Silent  he  walks  the  road  of  life  along. 
And  views  the  aims  of  its  tumultuous  throng: 
He  flnds  what  shapes  the  Proteu»>pas8ious  take, 
And  what  strange  waste  of  life  and  joy  they  make, 
And  loves  to  show  them  in  their  varied  ways. 
With  honest  blame  or  with  unflattering  praise  : 
'T  is  good  to  know,  't  is  pleasant  to  impart. 
These  turns  and  movements  of  the  human  heart : 
The  stronger  features  of  the  soul  to  paint. 
And  make  distinct  the  latent  and  the  faint ; 
Man  as  he  is,  to  place  in  all  men's  view. 
Yet  none  with  rancour,  none  with  scorn  pursue : 
Nor  be  it  ever  of  my  Portraits  told — 
*'■  Here  the  strong  lines  of  malice  we  behold." 


This  let  me  hope,  that  when  in  public  view 
I  bring  my  Pictures,  men  may  feel  them  true : 
**  This  is  a  likeness,"  may  they  all  declare, 
"  And  I  have  seen  him,  but  I  know  not  where : 


I  saw  the  tprightly  wmndereft  poor  along, 
I  saw  and  joinrd  s^n  the  joyous  throng, 


Panting,  sgain  I  trsoed  the  lofty  grove, 
And  Friendship's  feeling  trium]    " 


BrMow. 


I  d  over  Love* 


I 


*  [The  aensation  of  loneliness  Mt  bv  a  fellow  of  a  onU«r« 
when  his  serrmnt  left  him  for  the  night,  was  \ery  feeltorly 
dencribed  to  Mr.  Cr«bbe  by  the  late  Mr.  Lambert,  one  of  ui'e 
senior  Mlows  of  'I'rinity  College,  Ckmbridge,  and  made  • 
strong  imprf -.sion  on  the  poet's  mind.] 
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For  I  ihoald  mourn  the  mischief  I  had  done, 
If  M  the  likeness  all  would  fix  on  one. 

Haa'i  Vice  and  Crime  I  combat  as  I  can, 
But  to  his  God  and  conscience  leave  the  Man ; 
I  search  (a  Quixote  I)  all  the  land  about, 
To  find  its  Giants  and  Enchanters  out,— 
(The  Giant-FoUy,  the  Enchanter-Vice, 
Whom  doubtless  I  shall  vanquish  in  a  trice ;) — 
Bat  is  there  man  whom  I  would  ii\]ure  ? — Vo  I 
I  am  to  him  a  fellow,  not  a  foe, — 


**  [**  *  The  Borough*  contain*  a  deacripUon,  in  twent3^foar 
letten^  of  a  mm-'pott,  A  glance  at  the  content*  is  snfllcient  to 
prove  that  tlie  author  ia  nr  from  having  abjored  the  aystna 
of  delineating  in  vene  anl^Jeeta  little  gratefiil  to  poetry.  No 
themea  aorely  can  be  more  ontnnable  than  thoae  to  which  he 
baa  here  attempered  hia  lyre.  It  ia  observable,  too,  that  they 
are  soo^t  In  a  daaa  of  society  yet  lower  than  that  which  he 
baa  bimrto  represented.  The  imporitlea  of  a  roral  hamlet 
were  aulldenUy  repulsive ;— ^what  then  moat  be  those  of  a 
maritinM  borough  f  This  gradual  sinking  in  the  scale  of 
renlitiei  seems  to  us  a  direct  consequence  of  that  principle 
of  Mr.  Ciabbe,  on  which  we  have  haxarded  aome  strictures. 
*  The  Borough'  is  pnrelytbe  creature  of  that  principle ;  the 
legitimate  snceeswr  of  •The  ViUage '  and  *  The  Fkrlah  Bftgis- 
ter.'  Indeed,  if  the  checka  of  fkncv  and  taste  be  removed 
from  poetry,  and  admiasioa  be  granted  to  images,  of  whatever 


deserjptioa,  nrovided  thev  have  the  passport  of  reality,  it  is 
not  easy  to  tell  at  what  point  the  line  of  exdunon  ahouM  be 
drawn,  or  why  it  should  be  drawn  at  all.  No  image  of  de> 
pmvity,  so  long  as  it  anawets  to  some  archetype  ia  natue  or 


A  fellow-flinner,  who  must  rather  dread 
The  bolt,  than  hurl  it  at  another's  head. 


No  I  let  the  guiltless,  if  there  such  be  found, 
Launch   forth   the  spear,  and  deal  the  deadly 

wound. 
How  can  I  so  the  cause  of  Yirtne  aid, 
Who  am  myself  attainted  and  afraid  ? 
Yet  as  I  can,  I  point  the  powers  of  rhyme. 
And,  sparing  criminals,  attack  the  crime.  ^* 


ait,  can  be  refiiaed  the  benefit  of  the  general  rale.  It  was 
the  miafortane  of  Mr.  Qabbe's  former  poems  that  they  wave 
restricted  to  a  nairow  range.  They  treated  of  a  particular 
class  of  men  and  manners,  and  therefore  preelooed  those 
representationa  of  general  nature  which,  it  aearoely  needs  the 
anthority  of  Johnaon  to  convince  us,  are  the  only  things  that 
*  can  pleue  many  and  please  long.*  But,  with  respect  to  the 
present  poem,  this  circumstance  prevaila  to  a  much  greater 
degree.     In  the  inhabitants  of  a  aea*poft  there  are  obVioody 


but  few  generic  traces  of  nature  to  be  detected.  The  mixed 
character  of  their  pursuits,  and  their  ampbibioos  aoit  of  life, 
throw  tbeb  manners  and  customs  into  a  strildng  cast  of  sin* 
cularity,  and  make  them  almost  a  separate  variety  of  the 
human  race.  Among  the  existing  modificationa  of  society.  It 
may  be  questioned  if  there  be  one  which  is  more  distinctly 
spedSed,  we  misht  say  individualised.** — Girroao.  Hie 
reader  will  find  Mr.  Gnbbe'a  own  answer  to  the  foregoing 
criticism,  in  the  prefkee  to  the  **  Tales,"  in  a  subsequent  page 
of  this  volume.] 
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OCCASIONAL    PIECES. 


THE  LADIES  OF  THE  LAKE. 

[WBCTTBN  ON  VIBimO  VOSMAHIXOV  Df  1785.'] 

Shall  I,  who  oft  hsTO  woo'd  the  Muse 

For  gentle  Ladies'  nke, 
So  fiiir  a  theme  as  this  reftise— 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake  ? 

Hail,  happy  pair  I  't  is  yours  to  share 

Life's  elegance  and  ease ; 
The  bliss  of  wealth  without  the  care, 

The  will  and  power  to  please, — 


To  please,  but  not  alone  our  eyes, 

Mor  yet  alone  our  mind ; 
Tour  taste,  your  goodness,  charm  the 

Your  manners  all  mankind. 


The  pleasant  scenes  that  round  you  glow, 
Like  caskets  fraught  with  gold, 

Though  beauteous  in  themselves,  yet  owe 
Their  worth  to  what  they  hold. 

Trees  may  be  found,  and  lakes,  as  fair ; 

Fresh  lawns,  and  gardens  green : 
Bat  where  again  the  Sister-pair 

Who  animate  the  scene  ? 


Where  sense  of  that  superior  kind, 
Without  man's  haughty  air  ? 

And  where,  without  the  trifling  mind. 
The  softness  of  the  fair  ? 


*  [**  Nonnanston«  a  tweet  little  TilU  near  Beodei,  was  one  of 
the  early  reaoits  of  Mr.  Crabbe  and  Miss  Elmy  in  the  days 
of  their  anxioos  affection.  Here  foar  or  five  spinstert  of  in* 
dependent  fortune  had  formed  a  sort  of  Protestant  nunnery, 
the  abbess  being  Miss  Blacknell,  who  afterwards  deserted  it 
to  beeome  the  wife  of  the  late  Admiral  Sir  Thomas  GraTes, 
a  ladv  of  diidngttished  elegance  in  her  tastes  and  manners. 
Anodier  of  the  sisterhood  was  Mi«  Wsldron,  1^  of  Tam- 
worth -dear,  good-humoured,  hearty,  masculine  Miss  Wal- 
dron,  who  ooold  sing  a  Jovial  song  like  a  fox  hunter,  and,  like 
him,  I  had  almost  said,  tost  a  glan ;  and  yet  there  was  such 
an  air  of  high  to».  and  such  intellect  mingled  with  these 
manners,  that  the  perfert  lady  was  not  veilea  for  a  moment" 
->X^  iif  Crabbt,  aiUi,  p.  41.  A  lady  of  rank,  in  Nor- 
folk, has  lately  written  as  follows  to  the  Poet's  biographer : 
— **  The  enjoyment  of  your  Memoir  was  much  increased  by 
my  knowledge  of  several  of  tlie  parties  mentioned  in  it.  Miss 
Blaeknell  and  Miss  Wnldron  were  the  aoquaintanre  of  my 
early  youth  :  a  visit  to  Normsnston  was  always  a  Joyful  event ; 
and,  notwithstanding  the  masculine  deportment  of  Miss  Wal- 
dron,  her  excellent  sense  and  good  nature  caused  her  to  be 


Folly,  with  wealth,  may  idly  raise 
Her  hopes  to  shine  like  you. 

And  humble  flattery  sound  her  praise, 
Tin  she  belieres  it  true ; 

But  wealth  no  more  can  give  that  grace 

To  souls  of  meaner  kind, 
Than  summer's  fiery  sun  can  chase 

Their  darknesa  from  the  blind. 

But  drop,  you  'U  say,  the  useless  pen : 

Reluctant — ^I  obey, 
Yet  let  me  take  it  once  again, 

If  not  to  praise,  to  pray — 

That  you,  with  partial  grace,  may  deign 

This  poor  attempt  to  take, 
And  I  may  oft  behold  again 

The  Ladies  of  the  Lake. 


INFANCY— A  FRAGMENT.* 

Who  on  the  new-bom  light  can  back  return. 
And  the  first  efforts  of  the  soul  discern — 
Waked  by  some  sweet  maternal  smile,  no  more 
To  sleep  so  long  or  fondly  as  before  ? 


preferred,  by  many  judges  of  character,  to  her  mors  difidfied 
and  graeefbl  companion.  I  have  in  my  possession  a  oomf  of 
inrf  appropriate  verses  which  Mr.  Orabbe  addressed  Co  Mist 
B.  and  Miss  W.,  in  the  year  178).** ] 

*  rMr.  C>abbe*s  fkther  poasessed  a  small  sailing-boat,  fai  whieh 
he  delighted  to  navigate  the  river.  The  first  event  which  was 
deeply  impressed  on  the  Poet's  memory  wss  a  voyage  la  this 
veaieL  A  party  of  amateur  sailors  wss  formed — the  yecht 
club  of  Aldooroogh — to  try  the  new  porehaae;  a  jovial  din- 
ner prepared  at  Orford,  and  a  merry  return  anticipated  at 
-night ;  and  his  fond  mother  obtained  permission  for  Oearge 
to  be  one  of  the  company.  Soon  after  sunrise,  in  a  floe  sum- 
mer morning,  they  were  seated  in  their  respective  vessels,  and 
started  in  gallant  trim,  tacking  and  manosuvring  on  the 
bosom  of  the  flickering  water,  as  it  winds  gentlv  towards  Ha 
Junction  with  the  sea.  The  freshness  of  the  early  dawn^  the 
anticipation  of  amusements  at  an  unknown  place,  ana  no 
little  esulution  in  his  father's  croc*  vessel,  ^  made  it,**  he 
said,  **  a  morning  of  exquisite  delight."  Among  hia  MSB.  are 
the  following  verses  on  this  early  incident. — LQ^  mdi,  p.  <} 
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No!  Memoiy  cannot  reach,  with  all  her  power, 
To  that  new  birth,  that  life-awakening  hour. 
No  I  an  the  traeea  of  her  fint  employ 
Are  keen  perception!  of  the  Mnees*  joy. 
And  their  distaste — ^what  then  could  they  im- 
part?— 
That  figs  were  Insoions,  and  that  rods  had  smart 

Bat,  though  the  Memory  in  that  dubious  way 
Sec^  the  dawn  and  twilight  of  her  day, 
And  thus  encounters,  in  the  doubtM  view, 
With  imperfection  and  distortion  too ; 
Can  the  not  tell  us,  as  she  looks  around, 
Of  good  and  evil,  which  the  most  abound? 

Alas!  and  what  is  earthly  good?  't  is  lent 
Evil  to  hide,  to  soften,  to  prevent. 
By  scenes  and  shows  that  cheat  the  wandering  eye, 
While  the  more  pompous  misery  passes  by ; 
Shifts  and' amusements  that  awhile  succeed, 
And  heads  are  tum'd,  that  bosoms  may  not  bleed : 
For  what  is  Pleasure,  that  we  toil  to  gain  ? 
*T  is  but  the  slow  or  rapid  flight  of  Pain. 
Set  Pleasure  by,  and  there  would  yet  remain. 
For  evezy  nerve  and  sense  the  sting  of  Pain: 
Set  Pain  aside,  and  fear  no  more  the  sting. 
And  whence  your  hopes  and  pleasures  can  ye 

bring? 
Vo !  there  is  not  a  Joy  beneath  the  skies. 
That  from  no  ^ef  nor  double  shall  arise. 

Why  does  the  Lover  with  such  rapture  fly 
To  his  dear  mistress-? — ^He  shall  show  us  why : — 
Because  her  absence  is  such  cause  of  grief^ 
That  her  sweet  smile  alone  can  yield  relief. 
Why,  then,  that  smile  is  Pleasure :— True,  yet 

still 
T  is  but  the  absence  of  the  former  ill : 
For,  married,  soon  at  will  he  comes  and  goes; 
Th«B  pleasures  die,  and  pains  become  repose, 
And  he  has  none  of  these,  and  therefore  none  of 

thoie. 

Yes !  looking  back  as  early  as  I  can, 
I  see  the  griefs  that  seize  their  subject  Man, 
That  in  the  weeping  Child  their  early  reign  began : 
Tea !  though  Pain  softens,  and  is  absent  since. 
He  stin  controls  me  like  my  lawful  prince. 
Joys  I  remember,  like  phosphoric  light, 
<^  s^bs  and  crackers  on  a  gala  night. 
Joys  are  like  oil ;  if  thrown  upon  the  tide 
Of  flowing  life,  they  mix  not,  nor  subside : 
Grieii  are  like  waters  on  the  river  thrown, 
Tbey  mix  entirely,  and  become  its  own. 
Of  ah  the  good  that  grew  of  early  date, 
I  can  bat  parts  and  incidents  relate : 
A  gueet  airivtng,  or  a  borrow'd  day 
From  school,  or  schoolboy  triumph  at  some  play : 
And  these  firom  Pain  may  be  deduced ;  for  these 
Removed  some  ill,  and  hence  their  power  to  please. 

But  it  was  misery  stung  me  in  the  day 
Death  of  an  infsnt  sister  made  a  prey ; 


•  [Mr.  CtM^t  ettW  f«ligi<ms  Imjptetdont  were  ilroiif ly 
faflMaead  by  tbote  of  hit  mother,  wbo  «m  ■  deeply  deroot 
ti  oaum.    Urn  mOAntm,  hnaUUt y,  pttient  endunnee  of  aflUe> 


For  then  first  met  and  moved  my  early  fears, 
A  father's  terrors  and  a  mother's  tears. 
Though  greater  anguish  I  have  since  endured, — 
Some  healed  in  part,  some  never  to  be  cured ; 
Tet  was  there  something  in  that  &st-bom  ill. 
So  new,  so  strange,  that  memory  feels  it  still ! 

TJuU  my  first  grief:  but,  oh  I  in  after-years 
Were  other  deaths,  that  oall*d  for  other  tears. 
No  I  that  I  cannot,  that  I  dare  not,  paint — 
That  patient  sufferer,  that  enduring  saint. 
Holy  and  lovely — but  all  words  are  faint.* 
But  here  I  dwell  not — let  me,  while  I  can. 
Go  to  the  Child,  and  lose  the  suffering  Man. 

Sweet  was  the  morning's  breath,  the  inland  tide, 
And  our  boat  gliding,  where  alone  could  glide 
Small  craft — and  they  oft  touch'd  on  either  side. 
It  was  my  flrst-bom  joy.    1  heard  them  say, 
<*LetthechUdgo;  he  wiU  eigoy  the  day." 
For  children  ever  feel  delighted  when 
They  take  their  portion,  and  eijoy  with  men. 
Give  him  the  pastime  that  the  old  partake, 
And  he  will  qtiickly  top  and  taw  f<»sake. 

The  linnet  chirp'd  upon  the  fbne  as  well. 
To  my  young  sense,  as  sings  the  nightingale. 
Without  was  paradise — ^because  within 
Was  a  keen  relish,  without  taint  of  sin. 

A  town  appeared, — and  where  an  infant  went. 
Could  they  determine,  on  themselves  intent  ? 
I  lost  my  way,  and  my  companions  me, 
And  all,  thek  comforts  and  tranquillity. 
Mid-day  it  was,  and,  as  the  sun  declined. 
The  good,  found  early,  I  no  more  could  find : 
The  men  drank  much,  to  whet  the  appetite ; 
And,  growing  heavy,  drank  to  make  them  light; 
Then  drank  to  relish  joy,  then  farther  to  exdte. 
Their  cheerfulness  did  but  a  moment  last ; 
Something  fell  short,  or  something  overpast. 
The  lads  play'd  idly  with  the  helm  and  oar, 
And  nervous  women  would  be  set  on  shore. 
Till  "  civil  dudgeon  "  grew,  and  peace  would  smile 
no  more. 

Now  on  the  colder  water  faintly  shone 
The  sloping  light — ^the  cheerful  day  was  gone ; 
FrownM  every  cloud,  and  from  the  gather*d  frown 
The  thunder  burst,  and  rain  came  pattering  down. 
My  torpid  senses  now  my  fears  obejr'd. 
When  the  fierce  lightning  on  the  eye-balls  playM. 
Now,  all  the  freshness  of  the  morning  fied. 
My  spirits  burden'd,  and  my  heart  was  dead ; 
The  female  servants  show'd  a  child  their  fear. 
And  men,  f\ill  wearied,  wanted  strength  to  cheer ; 
And  when,  at  length,  the  dreaded  storm  went 

past, 
And  there  was  peace  and  quietness  at  last, 
'T  was  not  the  morning's  quiet — it  was  not 
Pleasure  revived,  but  Misery  forgot : 
It  was  not  Joy  that  now  conmienced  her  reign. 
But  mere  relief  from  wretchedness  and  Pain. 


tioni  and  raffering*,  meek  bablti,  uid  devoot  spirit,  itroagly 
leeommended  her  eiampie  to  her  •on.— J>/r,  oat^,  pp. 
S9,  30.] 
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So  many  a  day,  in  life's  advance,  I  knew ; 
So  they  oommenced,  and  so  they  ended  too. 
All  Promise  they— all  Joy  as  they  began ! 
But  Joy  grew  less,  and  yanish'd  as  they  ran  I 
Errors  and  evils  came  in  many  a  form, — 
The  mind's  delusion,  and  the  passions'  storm. 

The  promised  joy,  that  like  this  morning  rose, 
Broke  on  my  yiew,  then  donded  at  its  close ; 
E'en  LoTe  himself,  that  promisor  of  bliss, 
BCade  his  best  days  of  pleasure  end  like  this : 
He  mix'd  his  bitters  in  the  cup  of  joy, 
Nor  gavt  a  bliss  unii^ured  by  alloy. 


THE  IfAONET. 

Wht  force  the  backward  heart  on  loTe, 
That  of  itself  the  flame  might  feel? 

When  you  the  Blagnef  s  power  would  prove. 
Say,  would  you  strike  it  on  the  Steel  ? 

From  common  flints  you  may  by  force 
Excite  some  transient  sparks  of  fire ; 

And  so,  in  natures  rude  and  coarse. 
Compulsion  may  provoke  desire. 

But  when,  approaching  by  degrees. 
The  Biagnet  to  the  Steel  draws  nigh. 

At  once  they  feel,  each  other  seiae, 
And  rest  in  mutual  sympathy. 

So  must  the  Lover  find  his  way 
To  move  the  heart  he  hopes  to  win — 

Must  not  in  distant  forms  delay — 
Must  not  in  rude  assaults  begin. 

For  such  attractive  power  has  Love, 
We  justly  each  extreme  may  fear : 

'T  is  lost  when  we  too  distant  prove, 
And  when  we  rashly  press  too  near. 


STORM  AKD  CALM. 

[from  TBB  ALB0X  07  THB  DUOBE88  OF  RUTLAMD.] 

At  sea  when  threatening  tempests  rise, 
When  angry  winds  the  waves  deform, 

The  seaman  IHts  to  Heaven  his  eyes, 
And  deprecates  the  dreaded  storm. 

"  Ye  furious  powers,  no  more  contend ; 

**  Ye  winds  and  seas,  your  conflict  end ; 

"  And  on  the  mild  subsiding  deep, 

"  Let  Fear  repose  and  Terror  sleep !" 

At  length  the  waves  are  hush'd  in  peace, 
O'er  flying  clouds  the  sun  prevails ; 

The  weary  winds  their  efforts  cease. 
And  fill  no  more  the  flagging  sails : 

Fix'd  to  the  deep  the  vessel  rides 

Obedient  to  the  changing  tides ; 

No  befan  she  feels,  no  course  she  keeps. 

But  on  the  liquid  marble  sleeps. 


Sick  of  a  Calm  the  sailor  lies. 
And  views  the  still,  reflecting  seas ; 

Or,  whistling  to  the  burning  skies. 
He  hopes  to  wake  the  slumbering  breese : 

The  silent  noon,  the  solenm  night, 

The  same  dull  round  of  thoughts  excite. 

Till,  tired  of  the  revolving  train, 

He  wishes  for  the  Storm  again. 

Thus,  when  I  felt  the  force  of  Love, 

When  all  the  passion  fill'd  my  breast, — 
When,  trembling,  with  the  storm  I  strove, 
And  pra/d,  but  vainly  pray'd,  for  rest ; 
'T  was  tempest  all,  a  dreadAU  strife 
For  ease,  for  joy,  for  more  than  life : 
T  was  every  hour  to  groan  and  sigh 
In  grief^  in  fear,  in  jealousy. 

I  suffered  much,  but  found  at  length 
Composure  in  my  wounded  heart ; 
The  mind  attain'd  its  former  strength. 

And  bade  the  lingering  hopes  depart : 
Then  Beauty  imiled,  and  I  was  gay, 
I  view'd  her  as  the  cheerftil  day ; 
And  if  she  frown'd,  the  clouded  sky 
Had  greater  terrors  for  mine  eye. 

I  dept,  I  waked,  and  mom  and  eve. 

The  noon,  the  night,  appear'd  the  same ; 
No  thought  arose  &e  soul  to  grieve. 

To  me  no  thought  of  pleasure  came ; 
Doom'd  the  dull  comforts  to  receive 
Of  wearied  pa«ions  still  and  tame. 
"  Alas  I"  I  cried,  irtien  years  had  flown — 
"  Must  no  awakening  joy  be  known  ? 
'^  Must  never  Hope's  in^iring  breeze 
"  Sweep  off  this  dull  and  torpid  ease— 
*^  Must  never  Love's  all-cheering  ray 
"  Upon  the  frosen  fancy  play — 
*'  Unless  they  seise  the  passive  soul, 
*^  And  with  resistless  power  oontrol  ? 
"  Then  let  me  all  their  force  sustain, 
'*  And  bring  me  back  the  Storm  again.'* 


SATIRE. 


I  LOVE  not  the  satiric  Muse : 
No  man  on  earth  would  I  abuse ; 
Nor  with  empoison'd  verses  grieve 
The  most  offending  son  of  Eve. 
Leave  him  to  law,  if  he  have  done 
What  injures  any  other  son : 
It  hardens  man  to  see  his  name 
Exposed  to  public  mirth  or  shame ; 
And  rouses,  as  it  spoils  his  rest, 
The  baser  passions  of  his  breast. 

Attack  a  book— attack  a  song— 
You  will  not  do  essential  wrong ; 
You  may  their  blemishes  expose. 
And  yet  not  be  the  writer's  foes. 
But  when  the  man  you  thus  attack. 

And  him  expose  with  eritio  art, 
You  put  a  creature  to  the  rack — 

You  wring,  you  agonise,  his  heart. 
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No  fiulher  honest  Satire  can 

In  all  her  enmity  proceed, 
Than  paning  by  the  wicked  Man, 

To  execrate  the  wicked  Deed. 

If  so  mnoh  Tirtne  yet  remain 

That  he  would  feel  the  sting  and  pain. 

That  Tirtne  is  a  reason  why 

The  Muse  her  sting  should  not  apply : 

If  no  such  Virtue  yet  surrive, 

What  is  your  angry  Satire  worth, 
But  to  arouse  the  sleeping  hive, 

And  send  the  raging  Passions  forth. 
In  bold,  yindictive,  angiy  flight, 
To  iting  wherever  they  alight  ? 


BELVOIB  CASTLE. 

[WBITTKH  AT  THE  REQUEST  OP  THE  DUCHESS 

DOWAOEE  07  BUTLAHD,  AKO  INSCRIBED 

Dl  BSB  ALBUM,  1812.] 

Wbeh  native  Britons  British  lands  possessed, 
Their  glory  freedom — and  their  blessing  rest — 
A  powerful  chief  this  lofty  Seat  survey'd, 
Aiul  here  his  mansion's  strong  foundation  laid : 
In  his  own  ground  the  massy  stone  he  sought. 
From  hit  own  woods  the  rugged  timbers  brought ; 
Bodeneas  and  greatness  in  his  work  combined, — 
An  humble  taste  with  an  aspiring  mind. 
Bis  herds  the  vale,  his  flocks  the  hills,  overspread ; 
Warrlon  and  vassals  at  his  Uble  fed ; 
Sons,  kindred,  servants,  waited  on  his  will. 
And  hailed  his  mansion  on  the  mighty  hill. 

In  a  new  age  a  Saxon  Lord  appear'd. 
And  on  the  lofty  base  his  dwelling  reared : 
Than  llrtt  the  grand  but  threatening  form  was 

known, 
Aad  to  the  subjeci-vale  a  Castle  shown, 
Whera  strength  alone  appear'd,~the  gloomy  wall 
Eneloaed  the  daric  recess,  the  frowning  hall ; 
la  ehiiling  rooms  the  sullen  fagot  gleam'd ; 
Ob  the  rude  board  the  common  banquet  steam*d ; 
Astoniah'd  peasants  feared  the  dreadful  skill 
Thai  placed  such  wonders  on  their  &vourite  hill : 
The  soldier  praised  it  as  he  march'd  around. 
And  the  dark  building  o'er  the  valley  fbrown'd. 

A  Korman  Baron,  in  sneeeeding  times, 
Heva,  while  the  minstrel  sang  heroic  rhymes, 
In  feadal  pomp  appear'd.    It  was  his  praise 
A  k>ltier  dome  with  happier  skill  to  raise ; 
His  halls,  still  gloomy,  yet  with  grandeur  rose ; 
Here  IHends  were  feasted, — here  confined  were 

fbes. 
In  distant  chambers,  with  her  female  train, 
I>welt  the  £Ur  partner  of  his  awful  reign : 
Curb'd  by  no  laws,  his  vassal-tribe  he  swajrVd, — 
The  Lord  commanded,  and  the  slave  obey*d : 
Ko  softTning  arts  in  those  fierce  times  were  found, 
Bui  rival  Barons  spread  their  terrors  round ; 
Kaeh  in  the  fortress  of  his  power,  secure. 
Of  foca  was  fearless,  and  of  soldiers  sure ; 


And  here  the  chieftain,  for  his  prowess  praised. 
Long  held  the  Castle  that  his  might  had  raised. 

Came    gentler   times: — the   Barons  ceased  to 
strive 
"With  kingly  power,  yet  felt  their  pomp  survive ; 
Impeird  by  softening  arts,  by  honour  charm'd, 
Fair  ladies  studied  and  brave  heroes  arm'd. 
The  Lord  of  Belvoir  then  his  Castle  view'd, 
Strong  without  form,  and  dignified  but  rude ; 
The  dark  long  passage,  and  the  chambers  small. 
Recess  and  secret  hold,  he  banish'd  all. 
Took  .the  rude  gloom  and  terror  from  the  place, 
And  bade  it  shine  with  mijesty  and  grace. 

Then  arras  first  o'er  rugged  waUs  appear'd. 
Bright  lamps  at  eve  the  vast  apartment  cheerVd : 
In  each  superior  room  were  polisb'd  floors. 
Tall  ponderous  beds,  and  vast  cathedral  doors : 
All  was  improved  within,  and  then  below 
Fruits  of  the  hardier  climes  were  taught  to  grow ; 
The  silver  flagon  on  the  table  stood. 
And  to  the  vassal  left  the  horn  and  wood. 
Dress'd  in  his  liveries,  of  his  honours  vain. 
Came  at  the  Baron's  call  a  menial  train ; 
Proud  of  their  arms,  his  strength  and  their  delight ; 
Loud  in  the  feast,'  and  fearless  in  the  fight. 

Then  every  eye  the  stately  fabric  drew 
To  every  part ;  for  all  were  fair  to  view : 
The  powerful  chief  the  far-famed  work  descried. 
And  heard  the  public  voice  that  waked  his  pride. 
Pleased  he  began — "  About,  above,  below, 
**  What  more  can  wealth   command,  or  science 

show? 
'*  Here  taste  aad  grandeur  join  with  massy  strength ; 
**  Slow  comes  perfection,  but  it  comes  at  length. 
'*  Still  must  I  ^eve :  these  halls  and  towers  sub- 
lime, 
**  Like  vulgar  domes,  must  feel  the  force  of  time ; 
**  And,  when  decajr'd,  can  fhture  days  repair 
'*  What  I  in  these  have  made  so  strong  and  fair? 
"  My  future  heirs  shall  want  of  power  deplore, 
*'  When  Time  destroys  what  Time  can  not  restore." 

• 
Sad  in  his'glory,  serious  in  his  pride. 
At  once  the  chief  exulted  and  he  sigh'd «, 
Dreaming  he  sigh'd,  and  still  in  sleep  profound. 
His  thoughts  were  fix'd  within  the  favourite  bound ; 
When  lo !  another  Castlt  rose  in  view. 
That  in  an  instant  all  his  pride  o'erthrew. 
In  that  he  saw  what  massy  strength  bestows. 
And  what  from  grace  and  lighter  beauty  flows. 
Yet  all  harmonious ;  what  was  light  and  free, 
Robb'd  not  the  weightier  parts  of  dignity — 
Nor  what  was  ponderous  hid  the  work  of  grace. 
But  all  were  just,  and  all  in  proper  place : 
Terrace  on  terrace  rose,  and  there  was  seen 
Adom'd  with  flowery  knolls  the  sloping  green, 
Bounded  by  balmy  shrubs  from  climes  unknon-n. 
And  all  the  nobler  trees  that  grace  our  own. 

Above,  he  saw  a  giaai-tower  ascend. 
That  seem'd  the  ne^hbooring  beanty  to  defend 
Of  some  light  gracefU  dome,—**  And  this,"  he 

cried, 
**  Awakes  my  pleasure,  though  ] 


I  it  wounds  my  pride."    1  \ 
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He  taw  apartments  where  appear*d  to  rise 

What  leem'd  as  meiif  and  fix'd  on  him  their  eyes — 

Pictures  that  spoke ;  and  there  were  mirrors  tall. 

Doubling  each  wonder  by  reflecting  all. 

He  saw  the  genial  board,  the  massy  plate, 

Grace  unaffected,  unencumber'd  state  ; 

And  something  reach'd  him  of  the  social  arts, 

That  soften  manners,  and  that  conquer  hearts. 

Wrapt  in  amazement,  as  he  gased  he  saw 
A  form  of  heav'niy  kind,  and  boVd  in  awe  : 
The  spirit  view'd  him  with  benignant  grace, 
And  styled  himself  the  Genius  of  the  Place. 
**  (vose,  and  be  glad  I "  he  cried,  **  for  this,  indeed, 
**  Is  the  fair  Seat  that  shall  to  thine  succeed, 
**  When  tnese  famed  kingdoms  shall  as  sisters  be, 
**  And    one    great  sovereign  rule  the  powerful 

three: 
**  Then  you  rich  Yale,  far  stretching  to  the  west, 
**  Beyond  thy  bound,  shall  be  by  one  possessed : 
"  Then  shall  true  grace  and  dignity  accord — 
''  With  splendour,  ease— the  Castle  with  iU  Lord." 

The  Baron  waked, — "  It  was,"  he  cried,  "  a  view 
**  Lively  as  truth,  and  I  will  think  it  true : 
"  Some  gentle  spirit  to  my  mind  has  brought 
'*  Forms  of  fair  works  to  be  hereafter  wrought ; 
"  But  yet  of  mine  a  part  will  then  remain, 
'*  Nor  will  that  Lord  its  humbler  worth  disdain ; 
"  Mix'd  with  his  mightier  pile  shall  mine  be  found, 
**  By  him  protected,  and  with  his  renown'd ; 
'*  He  who  its  full  destruction  could  command, 
"  A  part  shall  save  from  the  destroying  hand, 
**  And  say,  '  It  long  has  stood, — still  honoar'd  let 
it  stand.' " 


LINES  IN  LAURA'S  ALBUM. 

[ThcM  linca  were  written  at  the  desire  of  ft  yoonj;  lady, 
who  requetted  aome  vefaea  on  ft  cameo  ia  her  poaaeariou.] 

See  with  what  ease  the  child-like  god 

Assumes  his  reins,  and  shakes  his  rod ; 

How  gaily,  Hke  a  smiling  boy, 

He  seems  his  triumphs  to  eiguy, 

And  looks  as  innocently  mild 

As  if  he  were  indeed  a  child  I 

But  in  that  meekness  who  shall  tell 

What  vengeance  sleeps,  what  terrors  dwell : 

By  him  are  tamed  the  fierce ; — ^the  bold 
And  haughty  are  by  him  controird ; 
The  hero  of  th'  ensanguined  field 
Finds  there  is  neither  sword  nor  shield 
Availing  here.     Amid  his  books 
The  student  thinks  how  Laura  looks ; 
The  miser's  self,  with  heart  of  lead, 
With  all  the  nobler  feelings  fled. 
Has  thrown  his  darling  treasures  by. 
And  sigh'd  for  something  worth  a  sigh. 

Love  over  gentle  natures  reigns 
A  gentle  master;  yet  his  pains 
Are  felt  by  them,  are  felt  by  all. 
The  bitter  sweet,  the  honied  gall, 


Soft  pleasing  tears,  heart-soothing  dghs. 
Sweet  pain,  and  joys  that  agonise. 
Against  a  power  like  this,  what  arts, 
What  virtues,  can  secure  our  hearts  ? 
In  vain  are  both — ^The  good,  the  wise, 
Have  tender  thoughts  and  wandering  eyes : 
And  then,  to  banish  Virtue's  fear. 
Like  Virtue's  self  will  Love  appear ; 
Bid  every  anxious  feeling  cease, 
And  all  be  confidence  and  peace. 

He  such  insidious  method  takes, 
He  seems  to  heal  the  wound  he  makes, 
Till,  master  of  the  human  breast. 
He  shows  himself  the  foe  of  rest. 
Pours  in  his  doubts,  his  dread,  his  pains. 
And  now  a  very  tyrant  reigns. 

If^  then,  his  power  we  cannot  shun. 
And  must  endure — ^what  can  be  done  ? 
To  whom,  thus  bound,  can  we  apply  ? — 
To  Prudence,  as  our  best  ally : 
For  she,  like  Pallas,  for  the  fight 
Can  arm  our  eye  with  clearer  sight ; 
Can  teach  the  happy  art  that  gains 
A  captive  who  will  grace  our  chains ; 
And,  as  we  must  the  dart  endure. 
To  bear  the  wound  we  cannot  cure. 


LINES  WRITTEN  AT  WARWICK. 

**  You  that  in  warlike  ttoriea  take  delight,**  kc. 

Hail  !  centre-county  of  our  land,  and  known 
For  matchless  worth  and  valour  all  thine  own — 
Warwick !  renown'd  for  him  who  best  could  write, 
Shakspeare  the  Bard,  and  him  so  fierce  in  fight, 
Guy,  thy  brave  Earl,  who  made  whole  armies  fly, 
And  giants  fall — Who  has  not  heard  of  Guy  ? 

Him  sent  his  Lady,  matchless  in  her  channs. 
To  gain  immortal  glory  by  his  arms, 
Felice  the  fair,  who,  as  her  bard  maintain'dy 
The  prixe  of  beauty  over  Venus  gain'd ; 
For  she,  the  goddess,  had  some  trivial  blot 
i-iiat  marr'd  some  beauty,  which  our  nymph  had 

not; 
But  this  apart,  for  in  a  fav'rite  theme 
Poets  and  lovers  are  allow'd  to  dream — 
Still  we  believe  the  lady  and  her  knight 
Were  matchless  both :  He  in  the  glorious  fights 
She  in  the  bower  by  day,  and  festive  hall  by  night 

Urged  by  his  love,  th'  adventurous  Goy  proceeds, 
And  Europe  wonders  at  his  warlike  deeds ; 
Whatever  prince  his  potent  arm  sustains, 
However  weak,  the  certain  conquest  gains ; 
On  every  side  the  routed  legions  fiy, 
Numbers  are  nothing  in  the  sight  of  Guy : 
To  him  the  injured  made  their  sufferings  known. 
And  he  relieved  all  sorrows,  but  his  own : 
Ladies  who  owed  their  fireedom  to  his  might 
Were  grieved  to  find  his  heart  another's  right: 
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The  brood  of  giants,  funonf  in  thoie  times, 
Fell  by  his  arm,  and  perish'd  for  their  crimes. 
Colbrand  the  strong,  who  by  the  Dane  was  brought, 
When  he  the  crown  of  good  Athelstan  sought. 
Fell  by  the  prowess  of  our  champion  brave. 
And  bis  huge  body  found  an  English  grave. 

Bat  what  to  Guy  were  men,  or  great  or  small, 
Or  one  or  many  ? — ^he  despatched  them  all ; 
A  huge  dun  Cow,  the  dread  of  all  around, 
A  master-spirit  in  our  hero  found : 
'T  was  desolation  all  about  her  den— 
Her  sport  was  piurder,  and  her  meals  were  men. 
At  Dunmoro  Heath  the  monster  he  assail'd, 
And  o*er  the  fiercest  of  his  foes  provail'd. 

Kor  fear*d  he  lions  moro  than  lions  fear 
Poor  trembling  shepherds,  or  the  sheep  they  shear : 
A  fiery  dragon,  whether  green  or  red 
The  story  tells  not,  by  his  valour  bled ; 
What  moro  I  know  not,  but  by  these  't  is  plain 
That  Guy  of  Warwick  never  fought  in  vain. 

When  much  of  life  in  martial  deeds  was  spent, 
His  soveroign  lady  found  her  heart  rolent, 
And  gave  her  hand.    Then,  all  was  joy  around. 
And  valiant  Guy  with  love  and  glory  crown'd ; 
Then  Warwick  Castle  wide  iU  gate  displa/d. 
And  peace  and  pleasuro  this  their  dwelling  made. 

Alas !  not  long — a  hero  knows  not  rest ; 
A  new  sensation  fill'd  his  anxious  broast. 
His  fancy  brought  before  his  eyes  a  train 
Of  pensive  shades,  the  ghosts  of  mortals  slain ; 
His  dreams  presented  what  his  sword  had  done ; 
He  saw  the  blood  from  wounded  soldiers  run, 
And  dying  men,  with  every  ghastly  wound. 
Breathed  forth  their  souls  upon    the    sanguine 
ground* 

Alarm'd  at  this,  he  dared  no  longer  stay, 
Bat  left  his  bride,  and  as  a  pilgrim  gray. 
With  staff  and  beads,  went  forth  to  weep  and  fast 

and  pray. 
In  vain  his  Felice  tigh'd — nay,  smiled  in  vain ; 
With  all  he  loved  he  dare  not  long  romain, 
Bot  roved  he  knew  not  whero,  nor  said  **  I  come 

•gain." 

The  widow'd  oonntess  pass'd  her  years  in  grief, 
Bat  sought  in  alms  and  holy  deeds  relief; 
And  many  a  pilgrim  ask'd,  with  many  a  sigh, 
To  give  her  tid^gs  of  the  wandering  Guy. 

Perverse  and  cruel !  could  it  conscience  ease, 
A  wife  so  lovely  and  so  fond  to  tease  ? 
Or  could  he  not  with  her  a  saint  become. 
And,  like  a  quiet  man,  ropent  at  home  ? 

How  different  those  who  now  this  seat  possess ! 
Vo  idle  dreams  disturb  their  happiness ! 
The  l^rd  who  now  presides  o*er  WarwicVs  towers, 
To  nobler  purpose  dedicates  his  powers : 
y  o  deeds  of  horror  fUl  his  soul  with  fear. 
Nor  contdenee  drives  him  firom  a  home  so  dear : 
The  lovely  Felice  of  the  present  day 
Dreads  not  her  Lord  should  from  her  presence 
stray; 


He  feels  the  charm  that  binds  him  to  a  seat 
Whero  love  and  honour,  joy  and  duty,  meet. 

But  forty  days  could  Guy  his  fair  afford ; 
Not  forty  years  would  weary  Warwick's  lord : 
He  better  knows  how  charms  like  hers  control 
All  vagrant  thoughts,  and  fill  with  her  the  soul , 
He  better  Imows  that  not  on  mortal  strife. 
Or  deeds  of  blood,  depend  the  bliss  of  life ; 
But  on  the  ties  that  fbrst  the  heart  enchain, 
And  every  grace  that  bids  the  charm  rem^ : 
Time  will,  we  know,  to  beauty  work  despite. 
And  youthful  bloom  will  take  with  him  its  flight ; 
But  Love  shall  still  subsist,  and,  undecay*d. 
Feel  not  one  change  of  all  that  Time  has  made. 


ON  A  DRAWING  OF  THE  ELM  TREE 

UKDER    WHICH    THE    DUKB    OF    WELUKGTON    STOOD 

SEVEBAX.  TIMES  DUBIMa  THE  BATTLE  OF 

WATBBLOO. 

Is  thero  one  heart  that  beats  on  English  ground. 
One  grateful  spirit  in  the  kingdoms  round ; 
One  who  had  traced  the  progress  of  the  foe* 
And  does  not  hail  the  field  of  Waterloo  ? 
Who  o'er  that  field,  if  but  in  thought,  has  gone, 
Without  a  grateful  wish  for  Wellington  ? 

Within  that  field  of  glory  rose  a  Troe 
(Which  a  fair  hand  has  given  us  hero  to  see), 
A  noble  troe,  that,  pierced  by  many  a  ball, 
Fell  not — decreed  in  time  of  peace  to  fall : 
Nor  shall  it  die  unsung ;  for  there  shall  be 
In  many  a  noble  verse  the  praise  of  thee. 
With  that  heroic  chief— ronown'd  and  glorioot 
troe! — 

Men  shall  divide  thee,  and  thy  smallest  part 
Shall  be  to  warm  and  stir  the  English  heart ; 
Form*d  into  shapes  as  fancy  may  design, 
In  all,  fair  fame  and  honour  shall  be  thine. 
The  noblest  ladies  in  the  land  with  joy 
Shall  own  thy  value  in  the  slightest  toy ; 
Preserved  through  life,  it  shall  a  treatnn  prove, 
And  left  to  frie^ls,  a  legacy  of  love. 

And  thou,  fair  semblance  of  that  tree  sublime, 
Shalt  a  memorial  be  to  distant  time ; 
Shalt  wake  a  grateful  sense  in  every  heart, 
.\nd  noble  thoughts  to  opening  minds  impart; 
Who  shall  heroafier  learn  what  deeds  wero  done, 
What  nations  freed  by  Heaven  and  Wellington. 

Heroic  tree  we  snroly  this  may  call— 
Wounded  it  fell,  and  numbers  mourn'd  its  ftU ; 
It  fell  for  many  hero,  but  thero  it  stood  tm  aU. 
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ON  RECEIVING  FROM  A  LADY  A 
PRESENT  OF  A  RING. 

A  RDfo  to  me  Cecilia  sends — 

And  what  to  show  ? — that  we  are  friends ; 

That  she  with  fayoor  reads  my  lays, 

And  sends  a  token  of  her  praise ; 

Saoh  as  the  nun,  with  heart  of  snow, 

Might  on  her  confessor  hestow ; 

Or  which  some  favourite  nymph  would  pay, 

Upon  her  grandsire's  natal  day, 

And  to  his  trembling  hand  impart 

The  offering  of  a  feeling  heart. 

And  what  shall  I  return  the  fair 
And  flattering  nymph  ?— A  verse  ?— a  prayer  ? 
For  were  a  Ring  my  present  too, 
I  see  the  smile  that  must  ensue ; — 
The  smile  that  pleases  though  it  stings, 
And  says — "  No  more  of  giving  rings : 
Remember,  thirty  years  are  gone. 
Old  friend !  since  you  presented  one  I 

Well !  one  there  is,  or  one  shall  be, 
To  give  a  ring  instead  of  me ; 
And  with  it  sacred  vows  for  life 
To  love  the  fair — the  angel-wife ; 
In  that  one  act  may  every  grace, 
And  every  blessing  have  their  place— 
And  give  to  future  hours  the  bliss, 
The  charm  of  life,  derived  from  this ; 
And  when  even  love  no  more  supplies^ 

When  weary  nature  sinks  to  rest ; — 
May  brighter,  steadier  light  arise. 

And  make  the  parting  moment  blest  I 


TO  A  LADY,  WITH  SOME  POETICAL 
EXTRACTS. 

Sat,  shall  thine  eye,  and  with  the  eye  the  mind. 
Dwell  on  a  work  for  thee  alone  designed  ? 
Traced  by  my  hand,  selected  by  my  heart, 
WUl  it  not  pleasure  to  a  friend  impart ; 
And  her  dear  smile  an  ample  payment  prove 
For  this  light  labour  of  aspiring  love  ? 


'T  is  hers  for  woe  the  sullen  smile  to  feign. 
And  liaughter  lend  to  Envy's  rankling  pain  ; 
Soft  Pity's  look  to  Scorn,  mild  Friendship's  to 

Disdain; 
Joy  inexpressive  with  her  tear  she  veils. 
And  weeps  her  transport,  where  expression  fails. 


TO  A  LADY  ON  LEAVING  HER  AT 
SIDMOUTH. 

Yes  I  I  must  go— it  is  a  part 

That  cruel  Fortune  has  assign'd  me, — 
Must  go,  and  leave,  with  aching  heart, 

What  most  that  heart  adores,  behind  me. 

Still  I  shall  see  thee  on  the  sand 
Till  o'er  the  space  the  water  rises, 

Still  shall  in  thought  behind  thee  stand. 
And  watch  the  look  affection  prizes. 

But  ah  I  what  youth  attends  thy  side. 
With  eyes  that  speak  his  soul's  devotion — 

To  thee  as  constant  as  the  tide 
That  gives  the  restless  wave  its  motion  ? 

Still  in  thy  train  mutt  he  appear, 
For  ever  gaxing,  smiling,  talking  ? 

Ah  !  would  that  he  were  sighing  here. 
And  I  were  there  beside  thee  walking ! 

Wilt  thou  to  him  that  arm  resign, 
Who  is  to  that  dear  heart  a  stranger, 

And  with  those  matchless  looks  of  thine 
The  peace  of  this  poor  youth  endanger? 

Away  this  fear  that  fancy  makes 

When  night  and  death's  dull  image  hide  thee ; 
In  sleep,  to  thee  my  mind  awakes ; 

Awake,  it  sleeps  to  all  beside  thee. 

Who  could  in  absence  bear  the  pain 
Of  all  this  fierce  and  jealous  feeling. 

But  for  the  hope  to  meet  again. 
And  see  those  smiles  all  sorrow  healing? 

Then  shall  we  meet,  and,  heart  to  heart. 
Lament  that  fate  such  friends  should  sever, 

And  I  shall  say—"  We  must  not  part ;" 
And  thou  wilt  answer — "  Never,  never !  ** 


Read,  but  with  partial  mind,   the  themes  I 
choose: 
A  friend  transcribes,  and  let  a  friend  peruse  : 
This  shall  a  charm  to  every  verse  impart, 
And  the  cold  line  shall  reach  the  willing  heart : 
For  willing  hearts  the  tamest  song  approve. 
All  read  with  pleasure  when  they  rc«d  with  love. 

There  are  no  passions  to  the  Muse  unknown, — 
Fear,  sorrow,  hope,  Joy,  pity,  are  her  own  : 
She  ^ves  to  each  the  strength,  the  tone,  the  power. 
By  varying  moods  to  suit  the  varying  hour ; 
She  playa  with  each,  and  veils  in  chaoging  robes 
The  grief  she  pities  and  the  love  she  probes. 


TO  SAUAU,  COUNTESS  OF  JERSEY,  ON 
HER  BIRTHDAY. 

Or  ail  the  subjects  poetry  commands, 

Praise  is  the  hardest  nicely  to  bestow  $ 
'T  is  like  the  streams  in  AiHc's  burning  sands. 

Exhausted  now,  and  now  they  overflow. 
As  heaping  fuel  on  a  kindling  fire. 

So  deals  a  thoughtless  poet  with  liis  praise ; 
For  when  he  would  the  cheerftil  warmth  inspire. 

He  chokes  the  very  thing  he  hopes  to  raise. 
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How  shall  I,  then,  the  happj  medium  hit, 

And  give  the  just  proportion  to  my  song  ? 
flow  speak  of  beauty,  elegance,  and  wit, 

Tet  fear  at  once  ^  offend  thee  and  to  wrong  ? 
Sore  to  offend,  if  far  the  Mnse  should  soar. 

And  sure  to  wrong  thee  if  her  strength  I  spare ; 
Still,  in  my  doubts,  this  oomfort  I  explore-^ 

That  aU  confess  what  I  must  not  declare. 

Yet,  on  this  day,  in  every  passing  year. 

Poets  the  tribute  of  their  praise  may  bring ; 
Nor  should  thy  virtues  then  be  so  severe 

As  to  forbid  us  of  thy  worth  to  sing. 
Still  I  forbear :  for  why  should  I  portray 

Those  looks  that  seise — ^that  mkid  that  wins  the 
heart?— 
Since  all  the  world,  on  this  propitious  day. 

Will  tell  how  lovely  and  how  good  thou  art. 


TO  A  LADY  WHO  DESIRED  SOME  VERSES 
AT  PARTING. 

Ob  I  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to  show 

Or  how  we  met,  or  how  we  part : 
The  bliss,  the  pain,  too  well  I  know. 

That  seize  in  turn  this  faithfbl  heart 


That  meeting — ^it  was  tumult  all — 
The  eye  was  pleased,  the  soul  was  glad ; 

But  thus  to  memory  I  recall, 
And  feel  the  parting  doubly  sad. 

Yes,  it  was  pleasant  so  to  meet 

For  us,  who  feared  to  meet  no  more, 
When  every  passing  hour  was  sweet — 

Sweeter,  we  thought,  than  all  before, 
When  eye  from  eye  new  meanings  steal. 

When  hearts  approach,  and  thoughts  united- 
Then  is  indeed  the  time  to  feel. 

But,  Laura !  not  a  time  to  write. 

And  when  at  length  oompell'd  to  part. 

When  fear  is  strong,  and  fancy  weak. 
When  in  some  distant  good  the  heart 

For  present  ease  is  forced  to  seek, — 
When  hurried  spirits  fall  and  rise. 

As  on  the  ohuiging  views  we  dwell, 
How  vainly  then  the  sufferer  tries 

In  studied  verse  his  pains  to  tell ! 

Time  brings,  indeed,  his  slow  relief^ 

In  whom  the  passions  live  and  die ; 
He  gives  the  brighfning  smile  to  grief, 

ii^d  his  the  soft  consoling  sigh : 
Till  then,  we  vainly  wish  the  power 

To  paint  the  grief  or  use  the  pen : 
But  distant  far  that  quiet  hour ; 

And  I  must  feel  and  grieve  till  then. 
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Ah D  is  thy  soul  so  wrmpt  in  sleep  ? 

Tl. 

That  female  fiend  I— Why  is  she  there  ? 

Thy  senses,  thy  affections,  fled? 

Alas  I  I  know  her.— Oh,  begone  I 

No  play  of  fancy  thine,  to  keep 

Why  is  that  tainted  bosom  bare, 

Oblivion  from  that  grave,  thy  bed  ? 

Why  fix'd  on  me  that  eye  of  stone  ? 

Then  art  thou  but  the  breathing  dead 

Why  have  they  left  us  thus  alone  ? 

I  envy,  but  I  pity  too : 

I  saw  the  deed — why  then  appear  ? 

The  bravest  may  my  terrors  dread. 

Thou  art  not  form'd  of  blood  and  bone  I 

The  happiest  fain  my  joys  pursue. 

Come  not,  dread  being,  come  not  near  I 

Soon  as  the  real  World  I  lose, 

vn. 
So  I  aU  is  quiet,  calm,  serene ; 

Quick  Fancy  takes  her  wonted  way, 

I  walk  a  noble  mansion  round— 

Or  Baxter's  sprites  my  soul  abuse — 

From  room  to  room,  from  scene  to  scene, 

For  how  it  is  I  cannot  say, 

I  breathless  pass.  In  gloom  profound : 

Nor  to  what  powers  a  passive  prey, 

No  human  shape,  no  mortal  sound — 

I  feel  such  bliss,  I  fear  such  pain ; 

I  feel  an  awe,  I  own  a  dread, 

But  aU  U  gloom,  or  aU  is  gay. 

And  still  proceed  I — ^nor  stop  nor  bound— 

Soon  as  th'  ideal  World  I  gain. 

And  all  is  sUent,  aU  is  dead. 

ni. 
Come,  then,  I  woo  thee,  sacred  Sleep ! 

vm. 
Now  I'm  hurried,  borne  along. 

Vain  troubles  of  the  world,  farewell  I 

AUisbusinessI  aU  aUve! 

SpiriU  of  ni  I  your  distance  keep— 

Heavens  I  how  mighty  is  the  throng. 

And  in  your  own  dominions  dwell. 

Yoices  humming  live  a  hive  I 

Te,  the  sad  emigrants  from  heU  I 

Through  the  swelling  crowd  I  strive. 

Watch,  dear  seraphic  beings,  round, 

Bustling  forth  my  way  to  trace : 

And  these  black  Enemies  repel ; 

Never  fated  to  arrive 

Safe  be  my  soul,  my  slumbers  sound. 

At  the  itm-expected  place. 

IV. 

In  vain  I  pray  I  It  is  my  sin 

IX. 

Ah  me !  how  sweet  the  morning  sun 

That  thus  admits  the  shadowy  throng. 

Deigns  on  yon  sleepy  town  to  shine  I 

Oh !  now  they  break  tumultuous  in — 

How  soft  those  far-off"  rivers  run — 

Angels  of  darkness  fierce  and  strong. 

Those  trees  their  leafy  heads  decline  I 

Oh  1  I  am  borne  of  fate  along ; 

Balm-breathing  zephyrs,  all  divine, 

My  soul,  subdued,  admiu  the  foe, 

Their  health-imparting  influence  give  t 

Perceives  and  yet  endures  the  wrong, 

Now,  aU  that  earth  allows  is  mine- 

Besists,  and  yet  prepares  to  go. 

Now,  now  I  dream  not,  but  I  live. 

V. 

Where  am  I  now?  and  what  to  meet  ? 

X. 

My  friend,  my  brother,  lost  in  youth, 

Where  I  have  been  entrapt  before ; 

I  meet  in  doubtful,  glad  surjwise^ 

The  wicked  city's  vilest  street,— 

In  conscious  love,  in  fearless  truth : 

I  know  what  I  must  now  explore. 

The  dark-brow'd  throng  more  near  and  more. 

Ah  I  brief  ei^oyment  I— Pleasure  dies 

With  murderous  looks  are  on  me  thrust, 

E'en  in  its  birth,  and  turn*  to  pain : 

And  lo !  they  ope  the  accursed  door, 

He  meets  me  with  hard  glased  eyes  t 

And  I  must  go— I  know  I  must ! 
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I  Mil  Che  Mm,  I  walk  the  land ; 

Ib  all  the  world  am  I  alone : 
Sflent  I  pace  the  sea-worn  sand. 

Silent  I  view  the  princely  throne ; 
I  listen  heartless  for  the  tone 

Of  winds  and  waters,  but  in  Tain ; 
Creation  dies  without  a  groan  I 

And  I  without  a  hope  remain  t 


Uannmber'd  riches  I  behold. 

Glorious  untested  I  survey : 
Hy  heart  is  siok,  my  bosom  oold. 

Friends  I  neighbours!  kindred  1    where   are 
they? 
In  the  sad,  last,  long,  endless  day ! 

When  I  can  neither  pray  nor  weep, 
Boom'd  o'er  the  sleeping  world  to  stray, 

And  not  to  die,  and  not  to  sleep. 

zm. 
Beside  the  summer  sea  I  stand, 

Where  the  slow  billows  swelUng  shine : 
How  beantifnl  this  pearly  sand, 

That  wayes,  and  winds,  and  years  refine : 
Be  this  delicious  quiet  mine  I 

miejoy  of  youth!  so  sweet  before. 
When  I  could  thus  my  frame  recline, 

And  watch  th'  entan^ed  weeds  a^ore 


Tet,  I  remember  not  that  sea, 

lliat  other  shore  on  yonder  side : 
Between  them  narrow  bound  must  be. 

If  equal  rise  the  opposing  tide— 
Lo!  k>I  they  rise— and  I  abide 

The  peril  of  the  meeting  flood : 
Away,  away,  my  footsteps  sUde— 

I  pant  upon  Uie  clinging  mud  I 


Oh,  let  me  now  possession  take 

Of  this — ^it  cannot  be  a  dream. 
Tee !  now  the  soul  must  be  awake— 

These  pleasures  are— they  do  not  seem. 
And  is  it  true  ?    Oh,  joy  extreme ! 

All  whom  I  loved,  and  thought  them  dead. 
Far  down  in  Lethe's  flowing  stream. 

And,  with  them,  life's  best  pleasures  fled : 


Tes,  many  a  tear  for  them  I  riied— > 

Tears  that  relieve  the  anxious  breast; 
And  now,  by  heavenly  favour  led. 

We  meet— and  One,  the  fairest,  best. 
Among  them— ever-welcome  guest ! 

Witibin  the  room,  that  seem'd  destroy'd^ 
This  room  endear'd,  and  still  possess'd. 

By  this  dear  party  still  eigoy'd. 


Speak  to  me !  speak  I  that  I  may  know 
I  am  thus  happy !— dearest,  speak ! 

Those  smiles  that  haunt  fond  memory  show ! 
Joy  makes  us  doubtful,  wavering,  weak; 


] 


But  yet  'tis  joy— And  aU  I  seek 
Is  mine  !    What  glorious  day  is  this ! 

Now  let  me  bear  with  spirit  meek 
An  hour  of  pure  and  perfect  bliss. 

zmi. 

But  do  ye  look  indeed  as  friends  ? 

Is  there  no  change  ?    Are  not  ye  cold  ? 
Oh  1  I  do  dread  that  Fortune  lends 

Fictitious  good  I— that  I  behold, 
To  lose,  these  treasures,  which  of  old 

Were  all  my  glory,  all  my  pride : 
Hay  not  these  arms  that  form  infold  ? 

Is  all  affection  asks  denied  ? 


Say,  what  is  this ! — How  are  we  tried. 

In  this  sad  world ! — ^I  know  not  these— 
All  strangers,  none  to  me  allied — 

Those  aspects  blood  and  spirit  freeae : 
Dear  forms,  my  wandering  judgment  spare; 

And  thou,  most  dear,  these  fiends  disarm. 
Resume  thy  wonted  looks  and  air. 

And  break  this  melancholy  charm. 


And  are  they  vanish'd  ?    Is  she  lost  ? 

Shall  never  day  that  form  restore  ? 
Oh !  I  am  all  by  fears  engross'd ; 

Sad  truth  has  broken  in  once  more. 
And  I  the  brief  delight  deplore  : 

How  durst  they  such  resemblance  take  ? 
Heavens !  with  what  grace  the  mask  they  wore ! 

Oh,  from  what  visions  I  awake ! 


Once  more,  once  more  upon  the  shore  ! 

Now  back  the  rolling  ocean  flows : 
The  rocky  bed  now  far  before 

On  the  receding  water  grows — 
The  treasures  and  the  wealth  it  owes 

To  human  misery — all  in  view ; 
Fate  all  on  me  at  once  bestows. 

From  thousands  robb'd  and  murder*d  too. 


But,  lo !  whatever  I  can  find 

G^ws  mean  and  worthless  as  I  view ; 
They  promise,  but  they  cheat  the  mind. 

As  promises  are  bom  to  do. 
How  lovely  every  form  and  hue. 

Tin  seis'd  and  master'd— Then  arise; 
For  all  that  admiration  drew. 

All  that  our  senses  can  despise ! 


Within  the  basis  of  a  tower, 

I  saw  a  plant — ^it  graced  the  spot ; 
There  was  within  nor  wind  nor  shower. 

And  this  had  life  that  flowers  have  not 
I  drew  it  forth— Ah,  luckless  lot  I 

It  was  the  mandrake :  and  the  sound 
Of  anguish  deeply  smother'd  shot 

Into  my  breast  with  pang  profound. 
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"  I  would  I  were  a  soaring  bird," 

Said  Folly,  "  and  I  then  would  fly : 
Some  mocking  Mine  or  Fairy  heard — 

"  You  can  but  fall— wippose  you  try ! 
And  though  you  may  not  mount  the  sky, 

You  will  not  grovel  in  the  mire." 
Hail,  words  of  comfort  I     Now  can  I 

Spurn  earth,  and  to  the  air  aspire. 


And  this,  before,  might  I  have  done 

If  I  had  courage — that  is  all : 
'T  is  easier  now  to  soar  than  run ; 

Up !  up ! — ^we  neither  tire  nor  fell. 
Children  of  dust,  be  yours  to  crawl 

On  the  vile  earth !— while,  happier,  I 
Must  listen  to  an  inward  call. 

That  bids  me  mount,  that  makes  me  fly. 


I  tumble  from  the  loftiest  tower. 

Yet  evil  have  I  never  found ; 
Supported  by  some  favouring  power, 

I  oome  in  safety  to  the  ground. 
I  rest  upon  the  sea,  the  soimd 

Of  many  waters  in  mine  ear. 
Yet  have  no  dread  of  being  drown'd, 

But  see  my  way,  and  cease  to  fear. 


Awake,  there  is  no  living  man 

Who  may  my  fixed  spirit  shake ; 
But,  sleeping,  there  is  one  who  can. 

And  oft  does  he  the  trial  make : 
Against  his  might  resolves  I  take. 

And  him  oppose  with  high  disdain ; 
But  quickly  all  my  powers  forsake 

My  mind,  and  I  resume  my  chain. 


I  know  not  how,  but  I  am  brought 

Into  a  large  and  Gothic  hall, 
Seated  with  those  I  never  sought — 

Kings,  Caliphs,  Kaisers, — silent  all ; 
Pale  as  the  dead ;  enrobed  and  tall, 

Mf^jestic,  frozen,  solemn,  still ; 
They  wake  my  fears,  my  wits  appal, 

And  with  both  scorn  and  terror  fill. 


Now  are  they  seated  at  a  board 

In  that  cold  grandeur — I  am  there. 
But  what  can  mummied  kings  afford  ? 

This  is  their  meagre  ghostly  fare. 
And  proves  what  fleshless  things  they  stare  1 

Yes !  I  am  seated  with  the  dead : 
How  great,  and  yet  how  mean  they  are  I 

Yes  !  I  can  scorn  them  while  I  dread. 


They  're  gone  t — and  in  their  room  1 1 
A  fairy  being,  form  and  dress 

Brilliant  as  light ;  nor  can  there  be 
On  earth  that  heavenly  loveliness ; 


Nor  words  can  that  sweet  look  express, 
Or  teU  what  living  gems  adorn 

That  wond'roQS  beauty :  who  can  guess 
Where  sudi  celestial  charms  were  bom  ? 


Yet,  as  I  wonder  and  admire. 

The  grace  is  gone,  the  glory  dead ; 
And  now  it  is  but  mean  attire 

Upon  a  shriverd  beldame  spread, 
Laid  loathsome  on  a  pauper's  bed, 

Where  wretchedness  and  woe  are  fo'aad, 
And  tne  faint  putrid  odour  shed 

By  all  that 's  foul  and  base  around  t 


A  garden  this  ?  oh !  lovely  breeie ! 

Oh  I  flowers  that  with  such  fireshness  bloom  !• 
Flowers  shall  I  call  such  forms  as  these, 

Or  this  delicious  air  perfbme  ? 
Oh !  tills  form  better  worlds  must  oome , 

On  earth  such  beauty  who  can  meet? 
No !  this  is  not  the  native  home 

Of  things  so  pure,  so  bright,  so  tweetl 


Where  ?  where  ? — am  I  reduced  to  thli — 

Thus  sunk  in  poverty  extreme  ? 
Can  I  not  these  vile  things  dlsmla  ? 

No !  they  are  things  that  more  than  ■earn; 
This  room  with  that  cross-parting  beam 

Holds  yonder  squalid  tribe  and  me— 
But  they  were  ever  thus,  nor  dream 

Of  being  wealthy,  fkvour'd,  free !— 


Shall  I  a  coat  and  badge  receive. 

And  sit  among  these  crippled  men. 
And  not  go  forth  without  the  leave 

Of  hioH-and  ask  it  humbly  then — 
Who  reigns  in  this  infernal  den — 

Where  all  beside  in  woe  repine? 
Yes,  yes,  I  must :  nor  tongue  nor  pen 

Can  paint  such  misery  as  mine  I 


Wretches  I  if  ye  were  only  poor. 

You  would  my  sympathy  engage ; 
Or  were  ye  vicious,  and  no  more, 

I  might  be  fill'd  with  manly  rage ; 
Or  had  ye  patience,  wise  and  sage 

We  ndght  such  worthy  sufferers  call ; 
But  ye  are  birds  that  suit  your  cage — 

Poor,  vile,  impatient,  worthless  aU ! 


How  came  I  hither  ?    Oh,  that  Hag  t 

'T  is  she  the  enchanting  spell  prepares; 
By  cruel  witchcraft  she  can  drag 

My  struggling  being  in  her  snares ; 
Oh,  how  triumphantly  she  glares ! 

But  yet  would  leave  me,  oould  I  make 
Strong  effort  to  subdue  my  cares. — 

T  n  MAOS I — and  I  to  fireedom  wake  I 
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T()  HER  GRACE 


ISABELLA,   DUCHESS   DOWAGER  OF  RUTLAND.' 


Madam, 
The  dedication  of  works  of  literature  to  persons  of  superior  worth  and  eminence  appears  to  have  been 
a  measure  early  adopted,  and  continued  to  the  present  time ;  so  that,  whatever  objections  have  been 
made  to  the  language  of  dedicators,  such  addresses  must  be  considered  as  perfectly  consistent  with 
reason  and  propriety ;  in  fact,  superior  rank  and  elevated  situation  in  life  naturally  and  justly  claim 
such  respect ;  and  it  is  the  prerogative  of  greatness  to  give  countenance  and  favour  to  all  who  appear 
to  merit  and  to  need  them :  it  is  likewise  the  prerogative  of  every  kind  of  superiority  and  celebrity,  of 
personal  merit  when  peculiar  or  extraordinary,  of  dignity,  elegance,  wealth,  and  beauty ;  certainly  of 
superior  intellect  and  intellectual  acquirements :  every  such  kind  of  eminence  has  its  privilege,  and 
being  itself  an  object  of  distinguished  approbation,  it  gains  attention  for  whomsoever  its  possessor  dis- 
tinguishes and  approves. 

Yet  the  causes  and  motives  for  an  address  of  this  kind  rest  not  entirely  with  the  merit  of  the 
patron ;  the  feelings  of  the  author  himself  having  their  weight  and  consideration  in  the  choice  he  makes : 
he  may  have  gratitude  for  benefits  received,'  or  pride  not  illaudable  in  aspiring  to  the  favour  of  those 
whose  notice  confers  honour ;  or  he  may  entertain  a  secret  but  strong  desire  of  seing  a  name  in  the 
entrance  of  his  work,  which  he  is  accustomed  to  utter  with  peculiar  satisiaction,  and  to  hear  mentioned 
with  veneration  and  delight. 


Such,  Madam,  are  the  various  kinds  of  eminence  for  which  an  author  on  these  occasions  would 
probably  seek,  and  they  meet  in  your  Grace :  such  too  are  the  feelings  by  which  he  would  be  actuated, 
and  they  centre  in  me :  let  me  therefore  entreat  your  Grace  to  take  this  book  into  your  favour  and  pro- 
tection, and  to  receive  it  as  an  offering  of  the  utmost  respect  and  duty,  from, 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 
Your  Grace's 

Most  obedienli  humble, 

and  devoted  servant, 
Mutton^  July  31, 1812.  Geo.  Crabbb. 


<  [Fink  pttbliihed  in  Aa(nit,  1819.    See  ami,  p.  M.] 

s  [Sec  OHti,  p.  St.] 

s  rOa  tbe  deAth  of  the  Duke  of  RutUnd,  In  ITS?,  the 
DocLcw.  deiiroas  of  retaining  in  the  neighbotuhood  the 
yrattj/tl  of  her  lamented  hwband,  gave  Mr.  cSabbe  a  letter  to 
the  Lord  Chaneellor,  eameiUy  reqaeating  him  to  exchange 


two  amall  livinga  held  by  the  poet  in  DoneCdiire,  fbr  two  of 
raperior  valoe  in  the  vale  of  Belvolr.  Mr.  Crabbe  proceeded 
to  London,  bat  waa  not,  on  thia  oecaiion,  verv  oourteooaly 
received  by  Lord  Thnrlow.  "  No,"  he  growled ;  •*  by  O— d, 
I  will  not  do  thia  for  any  man  in  England.**  Bat  he  did  it, 
nevertheless,  for  a  woman  in  KnRland.  The  good  DueheM, 
on  arriving  in  town,  waited  on  him  peraonally  to  renew  her 
request,  and  he  yielded.    See  amtit  p«  St.J 
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PREFACE. 


That  the  appearanoe  of  the  present  work  before 
the  pablio  is  occasioned  by  a  favourable  reception 
of  ^e  former  two,  I  hesitate  not  to  acknowledge : 
because,  while  the  confession  may  be  regarded  as 
some  proof  of  gratitude,  or  at  least  of  attention, 
from  an  author  to  his  readers,  it  ought  not  to  be 
considered  as  an  indication  of  yanity.  It  is  un- 
questionably very  pleasant  to  be  assured  that  our 
labours  are  well  received ;  but,  nevertheless,  this 
must  not  be  taken  for  a  just  and  fhli  criterion  of 
their  merit :  publications  of  great  intrinsic  value 
have  been  met  with  so  much  coolness,  that  a  writer 
who  succeeds  in  obtaining  some  degree  of  notice 
should  look  upon  himself  rather  as  one  favoured 
than  meritorious,  as  gaining  a  prise  from  Fortune, 
and  not  a  recompense  for  desert ;  and,  on  the  con- 
trary, as  it  is  well  known  that  books  of  very 
inferior  kind  have  been  at  once  pushed  into  the 
strong  current  of  popularity,  and  are  there  kept 
buoyant  by  the  force  of  the  stream,  the  writer 
who  acquires  not  this  adventitious  help  may  be 
reckoned  rather  as  unfortunate  than  undeserving : 
and  from  these  opposite  considerations  it  follows, 
that  a  man  may  speak  of  his  success  without  in- 
curring Justly  the  odium  of  conceit,  and  may  like- 
wise acknowledge  a  disappointment  without  an 
adequate  cause  for  humiliation  or  self-reproach. 

But  were  it  true  that  something  of  the  compla- 
cency of  self-approbation  would  insinuate  itself 
into  an  author's  mind  with  the  idea  of  success,  the 
sensation  would  not  be  that  of  unalloyed  pleasure ; 
it  would  perhaps  assist  him  to  bear,  but  it  would 
not  enable  him  to  escape,  the  mortification  he  must 
encounter  frt>m  censures,  which,  though  he  may  be 
unwilling  to  admit,  yet  he  finds  himself  unable  to 
confute;  as  well  as  from  advice,  which,  at  the 
same  time  that  he  cannot  but  approve,  he  is  com- 
pelled to  reject. 

Reproof  and  advice,  it  is  probable,  every  author 
will  receive,  if  we  except  those  who  merit  so  much 


1  [See  Edinbargh  Review,  vol.  xri.  p.  55.  «•  We  own  we 
have  A  verv  ttrong  dedre  to  aee  Mr.  Cnbbe  apply  his  great 
powers  to  tne  construction  of  some  interesting  and  connected 
story.  He  has  great  talent  Tor  narration  ;  and  that  anrivalled 
Mt  in  the  delineation  of  character,  which  b  now  used  only 
for  the  creation  of  detached  portraits,  might  be  tnmed  to  ad- 
mihible  account  in  maintaining  the  interests  and  enhancing 
the  probability  of  an  extended  train  of  adventores.*^ 

«  r^We  did  not,'*  ny  the  Edinburgh  RoTiewert,  *•  wbh 
Mr.  Crabbe  to  write  an  Epic—as  he  seems  from  hb  prvfkoe  to 
have  imagined.    We  are  perfectly  ntisfled  with  the  length  of 


of  the  former,  that  the  latter  Is  contemptuously 
denied  them;  now,  of  these,  reproof,  though  it 
may  cause  more  temporary  uneasiness,  will  in 
many  cases  create  less  difficulty,  since  errors  may 
be  corrected  when  opportunity  occurs :  but  advice, 
I  repeat,  may  be  of  such  nature,  that  it  will  be 
painful  to  reject  and  yet  impossible  to  follow  it ; 
and  in  this  predicament  I  conceive  mjrself  to  be 
placed.  There  has  been  recommended  to  me,  and 
from  authority  which  neither  inclination  nor  pru- 
dence leads  me  to  resist,  in  any  new  work  I  might 
undertake,  a  unity  of  subject,  and  that  arrange- 
ment of  my  materials  which  connects  the  whole 
and  gives  additional  interest  to  every  part;^  in 
fact,  if  not  an  Epic  Poem,  strictly  so  denominated, 
yet  such  composition  as  would  possess  a  regular 
succession  of  events,  and  a  catastrophe  to  which 
every  incident  should  be  subservient,  and  which 
every  character,  in  a  greater  or  less  degree,  shouKl 
conspire  to  accomplish.* 

In  a  Poem  of  this  nature,  the  principal  and  in- 
ferior characters  in  some  degree  resemble  a  general 
and  his  army,  where  no  one  pursues  his  peculiar 
objects  and  adventures,  or  pursues  them  in  unison 
with  the  movements  and  grand  purposes  of  the 
whole  body ;  where  there  is  a  community  of  in- 
terests and  a  subordination  of  actors :  and  it  wss 
upon  this  view  of  the  subject,  and  of  the  necessity 
for  such  distribution  of  persons  and  events,  that  I 
found  myself  obliged  to  relinquish  an  undertaking, 
for  which  the  characters  I  could  command,  and 
the  adventures  I  could  describe,  were  alto^Bther 
unfitted. 

But  if  these  characters  which  seemed  to  be  at 
my  disposal  were  not  such  as  would  coalesce  into 
one  body,  nor  were  of  a  nature  to  be  commanded 
by  one  mind,  so  neither  on  examination  did  they 
appear  as  an  unconnected  multitude,  accidentally 
collected,  to  be  suddenly  dispersed;  but  rather 
beings  of  whom  might  be  formed   groups  and 


the  pieces  he  has  riven  tu,  and  delighted  with  their  nvmUit 
and  variety.  In  these  respects  the  volome  b  exaetlv  m  vie 
could  have  wished  it.  But  we  should  have  liked  a  litde  mof« 
of  the  deep  and  tragical  passion*— of  those  psMioiM  whi*  h 
exalt  and  overwhelm  tlie  soul— to  whoee  stormy  seat  the 
modem  muses  can  so  rarely  raise  their  flight— and  wbMi  he 
has  wielded  with  such  terri'flc  force  in  hb  Sir  Bostaee  Orry 
and  the  Gipsy  Woman.  What  we  wanted,  in  short,  were  UIm 
aometliinff  in  the  style  of  those  two  singular  compwttions 
with  less  Jocularity  than  prevmib  In  the  rest  of  hb  writingt— 
rather  more  incidents,  and  rather  fewer  detalls.'*3 
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tmiLller  lorietiea,  the  relatloui  of  whose  adTeutur  ?ft 
i.ad  pnnmlta  might  bear  that  kind  of  aimilitude  ja 
hXk  B«n>ic  Poenif  ^hich  tli€»c  minor  aAsociatiDiis  >f 
men  (u  pi)|^riiiis  <m  the  w&^r  to  tb^ir  aalnt,  jr 
pnrtici  Id  iMftTcb  of  &mtta«iaeiit,  tt^vellen  excit'td 
bj  cudosltf,  or  AdTeiitiir«ri  In  pursuit  of  g^i) 
hmr«  in  poliits  of  collection  and  importanee  idtb 
a  rvgukr  and  di«alpUiied  annj* 

Altu^ng  thii  eompariiOQf  it  1b  maaif^t  tbit, 
whUe  much  1b  lost  for  want  of  unity  of  aubjcct  and 
gnndcur  of  deslgUi  aomething  la  gained  bj  greater 
variety  of  inddeut  oud  more  minute  di^laj  of 
character^  by  accuracy  of  de^ription  and  diversity 
of  fcenit;  in  these  narratives  vo  pass  from  gay  to 
grave,  from  lively  to  severCf  not  only  without  im- 
propriety,  bat  with  manifest  advantage.  In  one 
continued  and  conuected  poem,  the  reader  is,  in 
generaU  highly  gratified  or  severely  disappointed  \ 
by  many  iudepemlent  narratives,  he  has  the  reno* 
vat  ion  of  hepe^  although  he  has  heen  dissatisfied, 
and  a  prospect  of  reiterated  pleasure^  should  he 
find  himself  entertained^ 

I  mean  not,  however^  to  compare  these  different 
model  of  writing  «a  if  I  were  balasdng  their  ad* 
vantages  and  defecta  before  t  could  give  preference 
to  either;  with  me  the  way  t  take  Is  not  a  matter  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity  :  I  present  not  mj  Talcs  to 
the  reader  as  if  I  had  cho»i?n  the  best  method  of 
ensuring  his  approbation,  but  as  using  the  only 
means  I  possessed  of  engaging  bis  attentiou. 

II  may  probably  be  remarked,  that  Tales,  how- 
ever dLSsimilar,  m^ght  have  been  connected  by 
some  assort ating  circumstances  to  which  the  whole 
ntunber  might  hear  equal  aJnnHy^  and  that  eic- 
•mpltt  of  such  union  are  to  ho  found  in  Chattcerf  in 
Bocrace,  and  other  collectora  and  inventors  of 
Talcst  vhich,  considered  in  themtelvoi,  are  alto- 
gether independent;  and  to  this  idea  I  gave  so 
murf^h  ocm^ [deration  u  convinced  me  that  I  could 
not  airail  myself  of  the  henefit  of  such  artificial 
moda  of  aiBnity.  To  Imitate  the  Engll»h  poet, 
characters  must  be  found  adapted  to  their  several 
relationff  and  this  is  a  point  of  great  difSculty  and 
hazard  t  much  allowance  seems  to  bo  required 
even  for  Chaucer  himself;  since  it  la  diSicuIt  to 
conceive  that  on  any  occasion  the  devout  and 
delicate  Fnoress,  the  courtly  and  valiant  Knight, 
and  ^'  the  poure  good  Blan  the  persone  of  aToAvnc/' 
would  he  the  voluntary  eompanions  of  the  dniulcQii 
filler,  the  licentious  Sumpnour,  atid  "  the  Wanton 
Wife  of  Bath/'  and  enter  into  that  colloquial  an' I 
iTmvellJng  intimacy  which*  if  a  common  pilgrima^'c 
to  the  shrine  of  !^t*  Thomas  may  be  said  to  cucuro, 
I  know  nothing  beside  (and  certainly  nothing  in 
the4«  timet)  that  irould  produce  such  efibct.  Boc- 
cace,  it  is  true*  dvo1>Ib  all  difficulty  of  this  kind, 
by  not  aligning  to  the  ten  n^latora  of  bis  hundred 
Tales  any  marked  or  peculiar  characters;  nur, 
thoutfh  there  are  male  and  female  in  company^  C'-in 
th«  MX  of  the  narrator  be  distinguished  \^  the 
tvitratifm.  To  Imve  followed  the  method  of 
^"^laocrr  miaht  havebeeu  of  use,  btit  could  M-arccty 
htt  oiiopted^  from  its  difKeulty ;  and  to  have  taken 
that  of  the   haUao  writer  ifould  have  been  per- 


fectly easy,  but  could  bo  of  no  scTvlce  i  the  at- 
tempt at  unloUi  therefore^  has  been  relinquislied, 
and  these  relations  are  submitted  to  the  puhLJc^ 
connected  by  no  other  circumstance  than  their 
being  tbe  productiotis  of  the  same  author,  and 
devoted  to  tbe  same  purpoae,  the  entertainment  of 
bis  readerv^ 

It  has  been  already  acknowledged^  that  these 
compositions  have  no  pretensiona  to  be  estimated 
with  the  more  lofty  and  heroic  kind  of  poems;  but 
I  feel  great  reluctance  in  admitting  that  they  have 
not  a  fair  and  legitimate  claim  to  the  poetic  cha- 
racter :  in  vulgar  estimation,  indeed,  all  that  U 
not  prose  passes  for  poetry ;  but  t  have  not  ambi- 
tion of  so  humble  a  kind  as  to  be  «atis€ed  nith  a 
concesston  which  requires  nothing  in  the  poet  ex- 
cept  his  ability  for  counting  syllables  ;  and  I  trust 
something  more  of  the  poetic  character  will  be 
allowed  to  the  succeeding  pagea  than  what  the 
heroes  of  the  Dunclad  might  share  with  the 
author ;  nor  was  I  aware  that,  by  describing,  as 
faithfully  as  t  could^  men^  mannera,  and  things,  I 
was  forfeiting  a  just  title  to  a  name  which  haabeen 
freely  granted  to  many,  whom  to  equals  and  even 
to  excel,  ia  but  very  stinted  commendation. 

In  this  cose  it  appears  that  the  usual  eompari^n 
between  Poetry  and  Painting  entirely  fail^  \  the 
artist  who  takes  an  accurate  likeness  of  indlvidualSr 
or  a  faithful  representation  of  seen ery^  may  not 
rank  so  high  in  the  public  estimation  as  one  who 
points  an  historical  event,  or  an  heroic  action ;  but 
he  is  nevertheless  a  painter^  and  his  accuracy  is  so 
far  from  diminishing  his  reputation,  that  it  procures 
for  him  in  geoerai  both  fame  and  emolument :  nor 
is  it  perhaps  with  strict  justice  determined  that  the 
credit  and  reputation  of  those  verses  which  strongly 
and  faithfully  delineate  character  and  manners, 
should  he  lessened  in  the  opinion  of  the  public  by 
the  very  accuracy  which  gives  value  and  distinction 
to  the  productions  of  the  pencils 

^Nevertheless,  it  must  be  granted  that  the  pre- 
tensions of  any  composition  t-o  he  regarded  as  poetry 
will  depend  upon  that  definition  of  the  poetic  cba- 
rocter  which  he  who  undertakes  to  determine  the 
question  bas  considered  u  decisive ;  and  it  is  con^ 
feased  also,  that  one  of  great  authority  may  be 
adopted]  by  which  the  verses  now  before  the  rcadt^r, 
and  many  others  which  have  probahLy  amused  and 
delighted  him^  must  be  excluded  :  a  definition  like 
this  will  be  found  in  the  words  which  the  great e<!t 
of  poets,  not  divinely  inspired,  has  given  to  the 
mj«t  noble  and  valiant  Duke  of  Athens — 

"  The  poet's  eve,  in  a  One  ftriiiy  rolling, 
Dalh  |lui»  rroat  hptven  (a  evih,  froca  earth  to  hesveu ; 
And  u  Ima^'lriition  bwliH  funli 
Tl«  fotmv  of  ibii)^^  tinknown^  the  prm\\  p»n 
Tqshi  them  to  ifaap<^,  tnd  k^vi'j  to  liry  tiathiay 
A  local  kabititioii|  and  ■  nune,"  ' 

Hence  we  observe  the  Poet  Is  one  who,  in  the 
excursiona  of  his  fancy  between  heaven  and  e&rth, 


*  Mldnuuoief  Nighfi  Drfftm,  Act  V   Scene  U 
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lights  upon  a  kind  of  fairy-land,  in  which  he  places 
a  creation  of  his  own,  where  he  embodies  shapes, 
and  gives  action  and  adventure  to  his  ideal  off- 
spring: taking  captive  the  imagination  of  his 
readers,  he  elevates  them  above  the  grossness  of 
actual  being  into  the  soothing  and  pleasant  atmo- 
sphere of  supramimdane  existence :  there  he  ob- 
tains for  his  visionary  inhabitants  the  interest  that 
engages  a  reader's  attention  without  ruffling  his 
feelings,  and  excites  that  moderate  kind  of  sym- 
pathy which  the  realities  of  nature  oftentimes  fail 
to  produce,  either  because  they  are  so  familiar  and 
insignificant  that  they  excite  no  determinate  emo- 
tion, or  are  so  harsh  and  powerful  that  the  feelings 
excited  are  grating  and  distasteful. 

Be  it  then  granted  that  (as  Duke  Theseus  ob- 
serves) "  such  tricks  hath  strong  Imagination,'*  and 
that  such  poets  "  are  of  imagination  all  compact ;" 
let  it  be  further  conceded,  that  theirs  is  a  higher 
and  more  dignified  kind  of  composition,  nay,  the 
only  kind  that  has  pretensions  to  inspiration ;  still, 
that  these  poets  should  so  entirely  engross  the  title 
as  to  exclude  those  who  address  their  productions 
to  the  plain  sense  and  sober  judgment  of  their 
readers,  rather  than  to  their  fancy  and  imagination, 
I  must  repeat  that  I  am  unwilling  to  admit — ^be- 
cause I  conceive  that,  by  granting  such  right  of 
exclusion,  a  vast  deal  of  what  has  been  hitherto 
received  as  genuine  poetry  would  no  longer  be  en- 
titled to  that  appellation. 

All  that  kind  of  satire  wherein  character  is  skil- 
fully delineated  must  (this  criterion  being  allowed) 
no  longer  be  esteemed  as  genuine  poetry ;  and  for 
the  same  reason  many  affecting  narratives  which 
are  founded  on  real  events,  and  borrow  no  aid 
whatever  from  the  imagination  of  the  writer,  must 
likewise  be  rejected:  a  considerable  part  of  the 
poems,  as  they  have  hitherto  been  denominated,  of 
Chaucer,  are  of  this  naked  and  unveiled  character : 
and  there  are  in  his  Tales  many  pages  of  coarse, 
accurate,  and  minute,  but  very  striking  descrip- 
tion. Many  small  poems  in  a  subsequent  age,  of 
most  impressive  kind,  are  adapted  and  addressed 
to  the  common  sense  of  the  reader,  and  prevail 


«  [**  Dryden,  being  unwilling  to  undertake  a  task  upon 
wbieh  he  had  repeatedly  labotued,  deputed  Nahom  Tate  to 
be  his  avistant  in  a  lecond  part  of  Absalom  and  Acbitophel ; 
reserving  for  himself  only  the  execution  of  certain  particular 
ehancters,  and  the  seneral  plan  and  revisal  of  the  poem.  The 
continuation  owes  all  its  spirit  to  the  touches  and  additions  of 
the  author  of  the  first  part.  Those  lines  to  the  number  of  tvo 
hundred,  beginning— 

*  Next  these  a  troop  of  busy  spirits  press,* 

and  concluding— 

'.To  talk  like  Doeg,  and  to  write  like  thee,' 

are  entirely  composed  by  Dryden,  and  contain  some  of  the 
most  masterly  strokes  of  his  pen.**— Sib  Waltxh  Scott.] 

*  [In  one  of  Mr.  Ghtbbe's  note-books,  containing  the  original 
draft  of  this  prelkoe,  there  Is  the  following  passage : — **  U  has 
been  asked.  If  P^pe  was  a  poet?  No  one,  I  conceive,  will 
accuse  me  of  vanity  in  bringing  forward  this  query,  or  sup* 

KM  me  capable  of  comparing  myself  with  a  man  so  eminent ; 
t  persons  verv  unlike  in  other  respects  may,  in  one  par- 
ticular, admit  or  comparison,  or  rather  the  same  question  may 
be  applied  to  bolli.    Now,  who  will  complain  that  a  definition 


hf  the  strong  language  of  truth  and  nature :  they 
a  bused  our  ancestors,  and  they  continue  to  engage 
o  Ir  interest,  and  excite  our  feelings,  by  the  aame 
powerful  appeals  to  the  heart  and  affections.  In 
tifties  less  remote,  Bryden  has  given  us  mueh  of 
tips  poetry,  iu  which  the  force  of  expression  and 
a<touraoy  of  description  have  neither  needed  nor 
olttained  assistance  from  the  fancy  of  the  writer ; 
tlte  characters  in  his  Absalom  and  Acbitophel  are 
iifetances  of  this,  and  more  especially  those  of  Doeg  \ 
a^d  Og  in  the  second  part :  these,  with  all  tbeir 
grossness,  and  almost  offensive  accuracy,  are  found 
to  possess  that  strength  and  spirit  which  has  pre- 
served from  utter  annihilation  the  dead  bodies  of 
Tate,  to  whom  they  were  inhumanly  bound,  hap-  { 
pily  with  a  fate  the  reverse  of  that  caused  by  the 
cruelty  of  Mezentius ;  for  there  the  living  perished 
in  the  putrefaction  of  the  dead,  and  here  the  dead 
are  preserved  by  the  vitality  of  the  living.*  And 
to  bring  forward  one  other  example,  it  will  be 
found  that  Pope  himself  has  no  small  portion  nf 
this  actuality  of  relation^  this  nudity  of  description, 
and  poetry  without  an  atmosphere ;  the  lines  be- 
ginning '*  In  the  worst  inn's  worst  room,"  are  an 
example,  and  many  others  may  be  seen  in  his 
Satires,  Imitations,  and  above  all  in  his  Dunciad  : 
the  frequent  absence  of  those  "  Sports  of  Fancy,*' 
and  '*  Tricks  of  strong  Imagination,"  have  been  so 
much  observed,  that  some  have  ventured  to  ques- 
tion whether  even  this  writer  were  a  poet ;  and 
though,  as  Dr.  Johnson  has  remarked,  it  would  be 
difficult  to  form  a  definition  of  one  in  which  Pope 
should  not  be  admitted,*  yet  they  who  doubted 
his  claim  had,  it  is  likely,  provided  for  his  exclu- 
sion by  forming  that  kind  of  character  for  their 
Poet,  in  which  this  elegant  versifier,  for  so  he 
must  be  then  named,  should  not  be  comprehended.* 

These  things  considered,  an  author  will  find 
comfort  in  his  expulsion  firom  the  rank  and  society 
of  Poets,  by  reflecting  that  men  much  his  superiors 
were  likewise  shut  out,  and  more  especially  when 
he  finds  also  that  men  not  much  his  superiors  are 
entitled  to  admission. 

But,  in  whatever  degree  I  may  venture  to  differ 

of  poetry,  wnJoh  excludes  a  great  part  of  the  wrldngs  of  P<>pe, 
will  shut  out  him  ?  I  do  not  lightly  take  up  the  ides,  but  1 
conceive  that  by  that  kind  of  definition,  one  half  of  our  m<mf 
agrr^ble  English  venifieation  (most  generally  held,  b* 
general  readers,  to  be  agreeable  and  good)  will  be  exclodeJ, 
and  an  equal  quantity,  at  least  of  very  moderate,  o^  to  say 
truly,  of  very  wretched  composition,  will  be  taken  in.**] 

•  [»•  The  great  cause  of  the  present  deplorable  aute  of 
English  poe&y  is  to  be  attributed  to  that  absurd  and  sys- 
tematic depreciation  of  Pope,  in  which,  for  the  laA  Itw  year^. 
there  has  been  a  kind  of  epidemical  concurrence.  Men  of  tlie 
most  opposite  opinions  have  united  upon  this  topis,  Wartoa 
and  ChurchiU  began  it,  baring  borrowed  the  hint  probahl« 
from  the  heroes  of  the  Dunciad,  and  their  own  Intemar  cob- 
▼iction  that  their  proper  reputation  can  be  as  nothing  till  th^ 
most  perfect  and  iiarmonious  of  poeta>he  who,  having  no 
fault,  nas  had  Rbasoit  made  his  reproach— was  reduced  to 
what  they  conceived  to  be  his  level;  but  even  tAey  dared  stot 
degrade  him  below  Dryden.  Goldsmith,  and  Rocen.  and 
Campbell,  his  most  successful  disdples ;  and  Hay  lev.  whn. 
however  feeble,  bss  left  one  poem  *  that  will  not  be  williagiv 
let  die'  (the  Triumphs  of  Temper),  kept  op  the  reputatioa  of 
that  pure  and  perfect  style  i  and  Crabbe,  the  fit*  of  Urusg 
poets,  has  almost  equalled  the  msster."— Bybok,  ItdO.j 


from  Any  othen  in  my  notions  of  the  qualifications 
and  character  of  the  true  Poet,  I  most  cordially 
assent  to  their  opinion  who  assert,  that  his  prin- 
cipal exertions  must  be  made  to  engage  the  atten- 
tion of  his  readers ;  and  furtherU  must  allow  that 
the  effect  of  poetry  should  be  to  lift  the  mind  from 
the  paiid!^  realities  of  actual  existence,  from  its 
everyday  concerns,  and  its  perpetually-occurring 
vexations,  and  to  give  it  repose  by  substituting 
objects  in  their  place  which  it  may  contemplate 
with  some  degree  of  interest  and  satisfaction :  but, 
what  is  there  in  til  this,  which  may  not  be  effected 
by  a  fdr  representation  of  existing  character? 
nay,  by  a  frithful  delineation  of  those  painful 
realities,  those  every-day  concerns,  and  those  per- 
petually-occurring vexations  themselves,  provided 
they  be  not  (which  is  hardly  to  be  supposed)  the 
very  concerns  and  distresses  of  the  reader  ?  for 
when  it  is  admitted  that  they  have  no  particular 
relation  to  him,  but  are  the  troubles  and  anxieties 
of  other  men,  they  excite  and  interest  his  feelings 
as  the  imaginary  exploits,  adventures,  and  perils 
of  romance ; — they  soothe  his  mind,  and  keep  hit 
curiosity  pleasantly  awake;  they  appear  to  have 
enough  of  reality  to  engage  his  sympathy,  but 
poMess  x^t  interest  sufficient  to  create  painful  sen- 
sations.^ Fiction  itself;  we  know,  and  every  work 
of  iiuicy,  must  for  a  time  have  the  effect  of  rea- 
lities; nay,  the  very  enchanters,  spirits,  and 
monsters  of  Aiiosto  and  Spenser  must  be  present 
in  the  mind  of  the  reader  while  he  is  engaged  by 
their  operations,  or  they  would  be  as  the  objects 
and  incidents  of  a  nursery  tale  to  a  rational  under- 
standing, altogether  despised  and  neglected:  in 
truth,  I  can  but  consider  this  pleasant  effect  upon 
the  mind  of  a  reader  as  depending  neither  upon 
the  events  related  (whether  they  be  actual  or 


'[Mr. 
kmfng] 


Orabbe  often  expresied  pml  ■dmJratiom  of  the  fol* 
Tng  lines  bj  Mr.  MatthiM  :— 

**  The  diead  rttUUsM  pow^ 
That  vorki  deep-felt  at  Inapiration'a  how. 
He  dains  aloae— 

WboekiiM? 

Tim  fevont'd  Babo, 
Who,  nohly  eonsdoaa  of  hia  Joat  reward. 
With  loMcr  aoul,  and  andeeaylnt  might, 
Paiata  what  he  feels,  in  eharaolan  of  light. 
Re  tana:  and,  instantaneous,  all  aroand, 
atft  whiten,  watan  mormor,  ^ces  soeiid ; 
Perttatoos  forma  in  beaven'a  aerial  hall 
Appear,  as  at  aome  great  aopernal  eaU. 

**  Tbenoe  oft  in  thought  hia  steps  ideal  haste 
To  foeks  and  gio? aa,  the  wilderness  or  warte ; 
To  plaina,  where  Tadmor'a  regal  roina  lie 
In  deaolation's  soUen  m^esty ; 
Or  where  Carthoaian  spires  the  pilgrim  draw. 
And  liow  the  sool  with  unresisted  awe ; 
Whenee  Brano,  from  the  mountain's  pine-oladbio«» 
Sorvey'd  the  world's  inglorioos  toU  below ; 


imaginary),  nor  upon  the  characters  introduced 
(whether  taken  from  life  or  fancy),  but  upon  the 
the  manner  in  which  the  poem  itself  is  conducted ; 
let  that  be  judiciously  managed,  and  the  occur- 
rences actually  copied  frt)m  life  wiU  have  the  same 
happy  effect  as  the  inventions  of  a  creative  fancy ; 
— while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  imaginary  persons 
and  incidents  to  which  the  poet  has  given  "a 
local  habitation  and  a  name,"  will  make  upon  the 
concurring  feelings  of  the  reader  the  same  impres- 
sions with  those  taken  frt>m  truth  and  nature, 
because  they  will  appear  to  be  derived  from  that 
source,  and  therefore  of  necessity  will  have  a 
aitniimi'  effect. 

Having  thus  far  presumed  to  claim  for  the  en- 
suing pages  the  rank  and  title  of  poetry,  I  attempt 
no  more,  nor  venture  to  class  or  compare  them 
with  any  other  kinds  of  poetical  composition ; 
their  pUce  will  doubtless  be  found  for  them. 

A  principal  view  and  wish  of  the  poet  must  be 
to  engage  the  mind  of  his  readers,  as,  failing  in 
that  point,  he  will  scarcely  succeed  in  any  other : 
I  therefore  willingly  confess  that  much  of  my  time 
and  assiduity  has  been  devoted  to  this  purpose ; 
but,  to  the  ambition  of  pleasing,  no  other  sacrifices 
have,  I  trust,  been  made,  than  of  my  own  labour 
and  care.  Nothing  will  be  found  that  miliUtes 
against  the  rules  of  propriety  and  good  manners, 
nothing  that  offends  against  the  more  important 
precepts  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  with  this 
negative  kind  of  merit,  I  commit  my  book  to  the 
judgment  and  taste  of  the  reader — not  being  will- 
ing to  provoke  his  vigilance  by  professions  of 
accuracy,  nor  to  solicit  his  indulgence  by  i^logies 
for  mistakes. 


Tlien,  as  down  ragged  dlfls  the  tonent  roared. 
Prostrate  great  Natnre'a  present  God  adored, 
ibid  bade,  in  aoUtude'a  extremest  boom, 
BaUgkm  hallow  the  severe  sojonra. 

•nrbence  musing,  lo,  he  benda  his  weary  eyea 
On  l4rs, aadatiiutad reo/ttiei ; 
Marl(s  how  the  prospect  darliens  in  the  rear. 
Shade  blends  with  shade,  and  fear  aocceeds  to  fear, 
*fiiid  forms  that  rise,  and  ftutter  through  the  gloom, 
TUl  Death  unbar  the  eold  sepulchral  room. 

**  Such  ia  the  Post  ;  auch  nis  claim  divine  1— 
Imaginalion'a  *  diarttt'd  libntine/ 
He  aeorns,  in  apathy,  to  float  or  dream 
On  listleai  mtisfsftfon's  torpid  stream. 
But  dares,  ALowt,  in  irenturous  bark  to  ride 
Down  turbulent  Delight'a  tempestuous  tide; 
With  thoughts  eneoonf  ring  thoughts  in  conflict  strong. 
The  deep  Pierian  thunder  of  the  sons 
BoUs  o'er  his  raptured  sense;  the  realms  on  high 
Pbr  him  disclose  their  varied  mi^estv ; 
He  toela  the  call— then  bold,  beyond  eontroL 

on  the  immortal  page  the  visions  of  his  aoul  I**. 


t2 


TALES/ 


TALE   I. 


THE  DUMB  ORATORS;  OR,  THE 
BENEFIT  OF  SOCIETY. 


With  ftlr  roand  belly»  with  good  eapon  lined. 

With  ey«i  ieTWO— — 

FuU  of  wiae  mwu  and  modem  inetinof. 

Ji  Ton  Like  It, 

Deep  shame  hath  atrack  me  dumh.— idtj^  Jofm. 

He  givea  the  baatinado  with  his  tongue ; 
Our  ean  are  cndgeU'd.— iCu^  Jofm. 

Let'a  km  all  the  kwrers ; 
Now  show  yourselves  men  ;  *t  is  nir  liberty  : 
We  will  not  leave  one  lord  or  gentleman.<— t  Henry  VI. 

And  thoB  the  whirligig  of  time  brings  in  his  rerenges. 

TwclfihNight,^ 


That  all  men  would  be  cowards  if  they  dare, 
Some  men  we  know  have  courage  to  declare ; 
And  thii  the  life  of  many  a  hero  Bhows, 
That,  like  the  tide,  man'i  courage  ebbs  and  flows : 
With  firiends  and  gay  companions  round  them,  then 
Men  boldly  speak  and  have  the  hearts  of  men ; 
Who,  with  opponents  seated,  miss  the  aid 
Of  kind  applauding  looks,  and  grow  afraid ; 


>  [**  These  Tales  may  be  eonaldered  as  supplementary 
ohapteis  to  *The  Parish  Register/  or  'llie  Bonmeh.'  The 
same  tone,  the  same  sabieets,  the  same  finished  and  minute 
delineation  of  tilings  quite  ordinary  and  common ;  the  same 
kindW  aympathy  with  the  humble  and  innoeent  pleasures  of 
the  Voot,  and  the  aame  indulgence  for  their  ▼ental  offences, 
oontiasted  witii  a  atrong  aenae  of  their  flrequent  depravity,  and 
too  constant  a  recollection  of  the  aulferinffa  it  proauces ;  and, 
finally,  the  same  honours  paid  to  the  delicate  affections  and 
ennobling  paasions  of  humble  life,  with  the  same  generous 
testimony  to  their  frequent  existence,  mixed  up  as  before 
with  a  reprobation  auiBeiently  rigid,  and  a  ridicule  sufficiently 
severe,  or  their  excesses  and  affectations.  If  we  were  re- 
quired to  make  a  eomparative  estimste  of  the  merits  of  the 
present  work,  or  to  point  out  the  shades  of  difference  by 
which  it  is  distinguished  from  th(«e  that  have  gone  before  it, 
we  ahould  aay,  tlut  there  are  in  it  a  neater  number  of  m> 
stanoea  in  which  the  poet  Ims  combined  the  natural  language 
and  mannera  of  humble  life  with  the  energy  of  true  passion, 
and  the  beauty  of  generous  affection— in  which  he  haa  traced 
out  the  course  of  those  rich  and  lovely  veins  even  in  the  rude 
and  unpolished  masses  Uiat  lie  at  the  bottom  of  society — and 


Like  timid  trftVUers  in  the  night,  they  fear 
Th'  assault  of  fbes,  when  not  a  friend  is  near. 

In  contest  mlchty,  and  of  conquest  proud, 
Was  JuaHe9  BoU^  impetuous,  warm,  and  loud ; 
His  Came,  his  prowess  all  the  country  knew, 
And  disputante,  with  one  so  fierce,  were  few: 
He  was  a  younger  son,  for  law  designed. 
With  dauntless  look  and  perseTering  mind ; 
While  yet  a  clerk,  for  disputation  famed. 
No  efforts  tired  him,  and  no  conflicts  tamed. 
Sourcely  he  bade  his  master's  desk  adieu, 
When  both  his  brothers  from  the  world  withdrew. 
An  ample  fortune  he  from  them  posaess'd, 
And  was  with  saving  care  and  prudence  bless'd. 
Now  would  he  go  and  to  the  country  give 
Example  how  an  English  'squire  should  live  \ 
How  bounteous,  yet  how  firngal  man  may  be. 
By  a  well-order'd  hospitality; 
He  would  the  rights  of  all  so  well  maintain. 
That  none  should  idle  be,  and  none  complain. 

All  this  and  more  he  purposed — and  what  man 
Could  do,  he  did  to  realise  his  plan  *, 
But  time  convinced  him  that  we  cannot  keep 
A  breed  of  reasonen  like  a  flock  of  sheep ; 
For  they,  so  far  from  following  as  we  lead, 
Biake  that  a  cause  why  they  will  not  proceed. 
Man  will  not  follow  where  a  rule  is  shown. 
But  loves  to  take  a  method  of  his  own : 
Explain  the  way  with  aU  your  care  and  skill, 
This  will  he  quit,  if  but  to  prove  he  wiU. — 


nnfblded,  in  the  middling  orders  of  the  peofde.  the  woricings 
of  those  finer  feelings,  and  the  stimngs  of  those  loftier 
emotions,  which  the  partiality  of  other  p<^  had  hitherto  at* 
tributed  almost  exclusively  to  aet<»s  on  a  higher  scene.  It 
appears  to  ua,  that  the  volume  now  before  us  is  more  nni- 
foimly  and  directly  moral  and  beneficial  in  iti  tendency,  than 
any  of  those  which  Mr.  Grabbe  haa  hitherto  given  to  the  pab. 
lie— conaists  loss  of  mere  curious  specimens  of  description  and 
gratuitoua  dinections  of  character,  out  inculcates,  for  the  most 
part,  some  weighty  and  practical  precept,  and  points  right  on 
to  the  cheerful  path  by  which  dutv  leads  us  forward  to  ei\Joj> 
ment."— .fidiafrtfr^A  Review^  ISIS.J 

•  *  These  mottoes  are  man>,  because  there  is  a  reftvenoe  In 
them  not  only  to  the  characters,  but  freauently  to  the  im^ 
dents  also :  and  they  are  all  taken  ttom  Snakspeare,  beeausc  1 
could  more  readily  find  them  in  his  scenes  than  in  the  worLt 
of  any  other  poet  to  whom  I  could  have  reooune. 

s  nrhe  oriffinal  of  Justice  Bolt  was  Dr.  Pranka,  of  Aldertnr , 
on  the  Norfolk  coaat— « traly  worthy  man,  but  a  rather  pom* 
pons  magistrate.] 
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T«t  bad  our  Justice  honoin^-And  the  crowd, 
Awed  bj  hit  pretence,  their  retpeet  avow'd. 

In  Itler  jeart  he  found  hit  heart  incline, 
Ifore  than  in  yonth,  to  gen'roui  food  and  wine ; 
Bat  no  indnlgenoe  ehecli'd  the  powerAil  love 
He  felt  to  teaioh,  to  argae,  and  reproTe. 

Heetingt,  or  paUk  caUt,  he  never  mitt*d — 
To  dietate  often,  alwaya  to  atiist 
Oft  he  the  clergy  Jom'd,  and  not  a  cause 
Pertiin*d  to  them  but  he  oonld  quote  the  lawt; 
He  npon  tithet  and  reildenoe  ditplay'd 
A  ftind  of  knowledge  for  the  hearer't  aid ; 
And  oouJd  on  glebe  and  farming,  wool  and  gralBy 
A  long  ditoouxae,  without  a  pause,  maintain. 

To  hit  experience  and  hit  native  tente 
He  join'd  a  b<dd  imperioua  eloquence ; 
The  grave,  ttem  look  of  men  inform'd  and  wite, 
A  ftiU  command  of  feature,  heart,  and  evet. 
An  awe-eompelling  frown,  and  fear-intj&ing  rise. 
When  at  the  table,  not  a  guett  wat  teen 
"With  appetite  to  lingering,  or  to  keen ; 
Boi  when  the  outer  man  no  more  required. 
The  inner  waked,  and  he  wat  man  liupired. 
Hit  tnlyeott  then  were  thote,  a  subject  true 
Pttaentt  in-firirett  form  to  public  view; 
Of  ehnrch  and  ttate,  of  law,  with  mighty  ttrength 
Of  wordt  he  spoke,  in  speech  of  mighty  length : 
And  now,  into  the  vale  of  years  declined. 
Ha  hides  too  little  of  the  monarch-mind : 
He  Undlet  anger  by  untimely  joket. 
And  opporition  by  contempt  provoket ; 
lOxth  he  tnppresses  by  his  awful  frown. 
And  hnmble  spirits,  by  disdain,  keeps  down ; 
Blamed  by  the  mild,  approved  by  the  severe, 
The  prudent  fly  him,  and  the  vaUaat  fear. 

Bor  overbearing  is  his  proud  discouxte. 
And  overwhelming  of  hit  voice  the  force ; 
And  overpowering  it  he  when  he  thowt 
What  floats  upon  a  mind  that  alwayt  overflows. 

Thit  ready  man  at  every  meeting  rote. 
Something  to  hint,  determine,  or  propote ; 
And  grew  to  fond  of  teaching,  that  he  taught 
Those  who  inttruetion  needed  not  or  tought : 
H^py  our  hero,  when  he  could  ezdte 
Sosse  thonghtlett  talker  to  the  wordy  flght : 
l^li  hia  a  tulgect  at  his  pleasure  choose, 
Physle  or  law,  religion  or  the  mute ; 
Ob  all  toofa  themet  he  wat  prepared  to  thine, — 
Phytidan,  poet,  lawyer,  and  divine. 
HenunM  in  by  some  tough  argument,  borne  down 
By  press  of  language  and  the  awful  frown. 
In  vain  Ibr  mercy  shall  the  culprit  plead ; 
Hit  erime  it  patt,  and  tentence  must  proceed : 
Ah  I  tnlforing  man,  have  patience,  bear  thy  ^ 
For  lo !  the  clock— at  ten  the  Juttice  goet. 

Thit  powerful  man,  on  butinett,  or  to  pleate 
A  curiont  tatte,  or  weary  grown  of  ease. 
On  a  long  journey  travell'd  many  a  mile 
Westward,  and  halted  midway  in  our  Irie ; 
Content  to  view  a  dty  large  and  fair, 
Though  none  had  notice — ^what  a  man  was  there ! 


Silent  two  days,  he  then  began  to  long 
Again  to  try  a  voice  so  loud  and  strong ; 
To  give  his  favourite  topics  some  new  grace, 
And  gain  some  glory  in  such  distant  place ; 
To  reap  some  present  pleasure,  and  to  tow 
Seeds  of  fair  fame,  in  after-time  to  grow : 
Here  will  men  say,  *'  We  heard,  at  such  an  hour, 
**  The  best  of  speakers — ^wonderf\il  his  power." 

Inquiry  made,  he  found  that  day  would  meet 
A  learned  dub,  and  in  the  very  street : 
Knowledge  to  gain  and  give,  was  the  design ; 
To  speak,  to  hearken,  to  debate,  and  dine : 
Thit  plesMd  our  traveller,  for  he  fdt  hit  force 
In  dtiier  way,  to  eat  or  to  ditcourte. 

Hothing  more  easy  than  to  gain  access 
To  men  like  these,  with  his  polite  address : 
So  he  succeeded,  and  first  look'd  around. 
To  view  his  oljects  and  to  take  his  ground ; 
And  therefore  silent  chose  awhile  to  sit. 
Then  enter  boldly  by  some  lucky  hit ; 
Some  observation  keen  or  stroke  severe. 
To  cause  some  wonder  or  exdte  some  fear. 

Now,  dinner  past,  no  longer  he  supprest 
Uls  strong  dislike  to  be  a  silent  guest ; 
Subjects  and  words  were  now  at  his  command — 
When  disappointment  fix>wn*d  on  all  he  plann'd ; 
For,  hark ! — ^he  heard  amased,  on  every  ride. 
His  church  insulted  and  her  priests  belied ; 
The  laws  reviled,  the  ruling  power  abused, 
The  land  derided,  and  its  foes  excused : — 
He  heard  and  ponder'd — ^What,  to  men  so  vile. 
Should  be  his  language? — For  his  threat'nlng  ityle 
They  were  too  many ; — ^if  his  speech  were  meek, 
They  would  despise  such  poor  attempts  to  speak : 
At  other  times  with  every  word  at  will. 
He  now  sat  lost,  perplex'd,  astonish'd,  still. 

Here  were  Sodnians,  Deists,  and  indeed 
All  who,  as  foes  to  England's  church,  agreed ; 
But  still  with  creeds  unlike,  and  some  without  a 

creed: 
Here,  too,  fierce  friends  of  liberty  he  saw. 
Who  own*d  no  prince  and  who  obey  no  law ; 
There  were  reformers  of  each  difierent  sort. 
Foes  to  the  laws,  the  priesthood,  and  the  court ; 
Some  on  their  fkvourite  plans  atone  Intent, 
Some  purdy  angry  and  malevolent : 
The  rash  were  proud  to  blame  thdr  country's  laws; 
The  vain,  to  seem  supporters  of  a  cause ; 
One  call*d  for  change,  that  he  would  dread  to  tee ; 
Another  tigh*d  for  Gallic  liberty ! 
And  numbers  joining  with  the  forward  crew, 
For  no  one  reason— but  that  numben  do. 

''  How,"  taid  the  Juttioe,  "  can  thit  trouble  rise, 
'^  This  shame  and  pain,  from  creatures  I  despise  ?" 
And  Consdence  answer'd — **  The  prevailing  cause 
^  Is  thy  delight  in  listening  to  applause ; 
**  Here,  thou  art  seated  with  a  tribe,  who  spurn 
**  Thy  favomrite  themes,  and  into  laughter  turn 
**  Thy  fears  and  wishes :  silent  and  obscure, 
"  Thyself,  shalt  thou  the  long  harangue  endure ; 
**  And  learn,  by  feeling,  what  it  is  to  force 
*^  On  thy  unwilling  firiends  the  long  discourse : 
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^  What  though  thy  thooghta  be  Just,  and  these,  it 

leems, 
**  Are  traiton*  projects,  idiots*  empty  ichemes ; 
"  Tet  minds,  like  bodies,  cramm'd,  r^ect  their  food, 
'*  Nor  will  be  forced  and  tortured  for  thoir  good  V 

At  length,  a  sharp,  shrewd,  sallow  man  arose. 
And  begg'd  he  briefly  might  his  mind  disclose ; 
^  It  was  his  duty,  in  these  worst  of  times, 
«  "F  infbrm  the  govem'd  of  their  rulers'  crimes : " 
This  pleasant  subject  to  attend,  they  each 
Prepare  to  listen,  and  forbore  to  teach. 

Then  Tohible  and  fierce  the  wordy  man 
Through  a  long  chain  of  favourite  horrors  ran : — 
First  of  the  Church,  from  whose  enslaving  power, 
He  was  deliver'd,  and  he  bless'd  the  hour ; 
**  Bishops  and  deans,  and  prebendaries  all,*' 
He  said,  '*  were  cattle  fattening  in  the  stall ; 
**  Slothful  and  pursy,  insolent  and  mean, 
"  Were  every  bishop,  prebendaiy,  dean, 
"  And  wealthy  rector :  curates,  poorly  paid, 
"  Were  only  dull; — he  would  not  them  upbraid.*' 

From  priests  he  tum'd  to  canons,  creeds,  and 
prayers, 
Rubrics  and  rules,  and  all  our  Church  afiairs ; 
Churches  themselves,  desk,  pulpit,  altar,  all 
The  Justice  reverenced — and  pronounced  their  fall. 

Then  from  religion  Hammond  tum'd  his  view 
To  give  our  Rulers  the  correction  due ; 
Not  one  wise  action  had  these  triflers  plann'd ; 
There  was,  it  seem'd,  no  wisdom  in  the  land, 
Save  in  this  patriot  ^be,  who  meet  at  times 
To  diow  the  statesman's  errors  and  his  crimes. 

Now  here  was  Justice  Bolt  compelled  to  sit, 
To  hear  the  deist's  scorn,  the  rebel's  wit ; 
The  fsct  mis-stated,  the  envenom'd  lie, 
And,  staring  spell-bound,  made  not  one  rep^. 


Then  were  our  Laws  abused— and  with  Che  laws, 
AH  who  prepare,  defend,  or  judge  a  cause : 
**  We  have  no  lawyer  whom  a  man  can  trust," 
Proceeded  Hammond — **  if  the  laws  were  just ; 
**  But  they  are  evil;  'tis  the  savage  state 
"  Is  only  good,  and  ours  sophisticate  1 
**  See  t  the  firee  creatures  in  their  woods  and  plains, 
^  Where  without  laws  each  happy  monarch  reigns, 
"  King  of  himself— while  we  a  number  dread, 
**  By  slaves  oommanded  and  by  dunces  led : 
**  Oh,  let  the  name  with  either  state  agree— 
**  Savage  our  own  we  'U  name,  and  civil  theirs  shall 
be." 

The  sUent  Justice  stiU  astonish'd  sat, 
And  wonder'd  much  whom  he  was  gasing  at ; 
Twice  he  essa3r*d  to  speak — but  in  a  cough. 
The  foint,  indignant,  dying  speech  went  off: 
"  But  who  is  this  ?  "  thought  he^"  a  demon  vile, 
"  With  wicked  meaning  and  a  vulgar  style : 


The  leaitr  will  perceNe,  In  theie  sad  the  pceoeding 
vsnea,  aUnslons  to  tlM  itate  of  Fnnee,  as  Ask  ooantry  was 
us  ■incs.  nther  than  as  it  appean  to 
;  aetefal  yean  elapainf  betwean  the 
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"  Hammond  they  call  him :  they  can  give  the  name 

«  Of  man  to  devils. — Why  am  I  so  tame  ? 

"  Why  crush  I  not  the  viper?  " — Fear  replied, 

"  Watch  him  awhile,  and  let  his  strength  be  tried : 

"  He  wiU  be  foil'd,  if  man ;  but  if  his  aid 

**  Be  from  beneath,  'tis  well  to  be  afraid." 

'*  We  are  eall'd  free  1 "  said  Hammond—'*  dole- 
ful times, 
''  When  rulers  add  their  insult  to  their  crimes ; 
"  For  should  our  scorn  expose  each  powerful  vice, 
'*  It  would  be  libel,  and  we  pay  the  price." 

Thus  with  licentious  words  the  man  went  on. 
Proving  that  liberty  of  speech  was  gone ; 
That  all  were  slaves — nor  had  we  better  chance 
For  better  times,  than  as  allies  to  France. 

Loud  groan'd    the    Stranger — Why,   he    must 

relate. 
And  own'd,  **  In  sorrow  for  his  country's  fate ; " 
"  Nay,  she  were  safe,"  the  ready  man  replied, 
"  Might  patriots  rule  her,  and  could  reasonen 

guide; 
**  When  all  to  vote,  to  speak,  to  teach,  are  free, 
"  Whate'er  their  creeds  or  their  opinions  be ; 
*'  When  books  of  statutes  are  conaumed  in  flames, 
*<  And  courts  and  oopyholds  are  empty  names : 
*'  Then  wiU  be  times  of  joy — but  ere  they  come, 
"  Havock,  and  war,  and  blood  must  be  our  doom." 

The  man  here  paused— then  loudly  for  Reform 
He  eall'd,  and  hail'd  the  prospect  of  the  storm : 
The  wholesome  blast,  the  fertilising  flood — 
Peace  gain'd  by  tumult,  plenty  bought  with  blood : 
Sharp  means,  he  own'd ;  but  when  the  land's  disease 
Asks  cure  complete,  no  med'dnes  are  like  those. 

Our  Justice  now,  more  led  by  fear  than  rage, 
Saw  it  in  vain  with  madness  to  engage ; 
With  imps  of  darkness  no  man  seeks  to  fight. 
Knaves  to  Instmct,  or  set  deceivers  right : 
Then  as  the  daring  speech  denounced  these  woes, 
Sick  at  the  soul,  the  grieving  Guest  arose ; 
Quick  on  the  board  his  ready  cash  he  threw, 
And  from  the  demons  to  his  closet  flew : 
There  when  secured,  he  pray'd  with  earnest  zeal. 
That  all  they  wish'd,  these  patriot-souls  might  feel ; 
"  Let  them  to  France,  their  darling  country,  haste, 
«  And  all  the  comforts  of  a  Frenchman  taste  ; 
'*  Let  them  his  safety,  freedom,  pleasure  know, 
'*  Feel  all  their  rulers  on  the  land  bestow ; 
'*  And  be  at  length  dismias'd  by  one  unerring 

blow,— 
"  Not  hack'd  and  hew*d  by  one  afraid  to  strike. 
"  But  shorn  by  that  which  shears  all  men  alike ; 
**  Nor,  as  in  Britain,  let  them  curse  delay 
*'  Of  law,  but  borne  without  a  form  away — 
«  Suspected,  tried,  condemn'd,  and  carted  in  aday ; 
**  Ohl  let  them  taste  what  they  so  much  approve, 
*'  These  strong  fierce  freedoms  of  the  land  they 

love."  * 


alarm  of  the  loyal  magtitrate  on  the  ooeaaion  now 
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Home  came  oar  hero,  to  forget  no  more 
The  fear  he  felt  and  ever  must  deplore : 
For  though  he  quickly  joinM  his  friends  again, 
And  could  with  decent  force  his  themes  maintain, 
Still  it  occurred  that,  in  a  luckless  time. 
He  ikil'd  to  fight  with  heresy  and  crime ; 
It  was  observed  his  words  were  not  so  strong, 
Hit  tones  so  powerful,  his  harangues  so  long, 
As  In  old  times— for  he  would  often  drop 
The  lofty  look,  and  of  a  sudden  stop ; 
When  conscience  whisper'd,  that  he  once  was  still, 
And  let  the  wicked  triumph  at  their  will ; 
And  therefore  now,  when  not  a  foe  was  near, 
He  had  no  right  so  valiant  to  appear.  , 

Some  years  had  pass'd,  and  he  perceived  his  fears 
Yield  to  the  spirit  of  his  earlier  years— 
When  at  a  meeting,  with  his  friends  beside, 
He  saw  an  object  that  awaked  his  pride ; 
His  shame,  wrath,  vengeance,  indignation — all 
Han's  harsher  feelings  did  that  sight  recalL 

For,  lo  I  beneath  him  fiz'd,  our  Man  of  Law 
That  lawless  man  the  Foe  of  Order  saw ; 
Once  fear'd,  now  scom*d ;  once  dreaded,  now  ab- 

hoTT'd: 
A  wordy  man,  and  evil  every  word : 
Again  ho  gazed—'*  It  is,"  said  he  "  the  same ; 
**  Caught  and  secure :  his  master  owes  him  shame :" 
So  thought  our  hero,  who  each  instant  found 
His  courage  rising,  from  the  numbers  round. 

As  when  a  felon  has  escaped  and  fled. 
So  long,  that  law  conceives  the  culprit  dead ; 
And  back  recalled  her  myrmidons,  intent 
On  some  new  game,  and  with  a  stronger  scent ; 
Tin  she  beholds  him  In  a  place,  where  none 
Could  have  oonceived  iiie  culprit  would    have 

gone; 
There  he  dts  upright  in  his  seat,  secure, 
As  one  whose  oonsdence  is  correct  and  pure  ; 
This  rouMs  anger  for  the  old  offence, 
And  scorn  for  all  such  seeming  and  pretence : 
So  on  this  Hammond  look'd  our  hero  bold, 
B«mcmb'ring  well  that  vile  offence  of  old ; 
And  now  he  saw  the  rebel  dar'd  f  intrude 
Among  the  pure,  the  loyal,  and  the  good ; 
The  crime  provok'd  his  wrath,  the  folly  stirr'd  his 

blood: 
Kor  wonder  wit  it,  if  so  strange  a  sight 
Caused  joy  with  vengeance,  terror  with  delight ; 
Terror  like  this  a  tiger  might  create, 
A  Joy  like  that  to  see  his  captive  state, 
At  once  to  know  his  force  and  then  decree  his 

fate. 

Hammond,  much  praised  by  numerous  fHends, 


To  read  his  lectures,  so  admired  at  home ; 
Historic  lectures,  where  he  loved  to  mix 
Bis  free  plain  hints  on  modem  politics : 
Here,  he  had  beard,  that  numbers  had  design, 
Their  business  flnish'd,  to  sit  down  and  dine ; 
This  gave  him  pleasure,  for  he  judged  it  right 
To  show  by  day  that  he  could  speak  at  night. 
Rash  the  design — for  he  perceived,  too  late, 
Not  one  approving  fHend  beside  him  sate ; 


The  greater  number,  whom  he  traced  around. 
Were  men  in  black,  and  he  conceived  they  frown'd. 
"  I  will  not  speak,"  he  thought;  "no  pearls  of 

mine 
"  Shall  be  presented  to  this  herd  of  swine ;" 
Not  this  avail'd  him,  when  he  cast  his  eye 
On  Justice  Bolt ;  he  could  not  fight,  nor  fly : 
He  saw  a  man  to  whom  be  gave  the  pain. 
Which  now  he  felt  must  be  retum*d  again  ; 
His  conscience  told  him  with  what  keen  delight 
He,  at  that  time,  enjoy'd  a  stranger's  fright ; 
That  stranger  now  befriended — ^he  alone, 
For  all  his  insult,  friendless,  to  atone ; 
Now  he  could  feel  it  cruel  that  a  heart 
Should  be  distressed,  and  none  to  take  its  part ; 
"  Though  one  by  one,"  said  Pride,  "  I  would  defy 
**  Much  greater  men,  yet  meeting  every  eye, 
<<  I  do  confess  a  fear — ^but  he  will  pass  me  by." 

Vain  hope !  the  Justice  saw  the  foe's  distress, 
With  exultation  he  could  not  suppress ; 
He  felt  the  fish  was  hook'd — and  so  forbore. 
In  playAil  spite  to  draw  it  to  the  shore. 
Hammond  look'd  round  again;   but  none  were 

near. 
With  fHendly  smile  to  still  his  growing  fear ; 
But  all  above  him  seem'd  a  solemn  row 
Of  priests  and  deacons,  so  they  seem'd  below ; 
He  wondered  who  his  right-hand  man  might  T 
Vicar  of  Holt  cum  Uppingham  was  he ; 
And  who  the  man  of  that  dark  frown  possess'd— > 
Rector  of  Bradley  and  of  Barton-west ; 
"  A  pluralist,"  he  growl'd — ^but  check'd  the  word, 
That  war£sre  might  not,  by  his  seal,  be  stirr'd. 

But  now  began  the  man  above  to  show 
Fierce  looks  and  threat'nings  to  the  man  below ; 
Who  had  some  thoughts  his  peace  by  flight  to 

seek — 
But  how  then  lecture,  if  he  dared  not  speak ! — 

Now  as  the  Justice  for  the  war  prepared, 
He  seem'd  just  then  to  question  if  he  dared : 
"  He  may  resist,  although  his  power  be  small, 
'*  And  growing  desperate  may  defy  us  all ; 
"  One  dog  attack,  and  he  prepares  for  flight — 
*'  Resist  another,  and  he  strives  to  bite ; 
*'  Nor  can  I  say,  if  this  rebellious  cur 
"  Will  fly  for  safety,  or  will  scorn  to  stir." 
Alarm'd  by  this,  he  lash'd  his  soul  to  rage, 
Bum'd  with  strong  shame,  and  hurried  to  engage. 

As  a  male  turkey  straggling  on  the  green, 
When  by  fierce  harriers,  terriers,  mongrels  seen. 
He  feels  the  insult  of  the  noisy  train 
And  skulks  aside,  though  moved  by  much  disdain ; 
But  when  that  turkey,  at  his  own  barn-door, 
Sees  one  poor  straying  puppy  and  no  more, 
(A  foolish  puppy  who  had  left  the  pack. 
Thoughtless  what  foe  was  threat'ning  at  his  back,) 
He  moves  about,  as  ship  prepared  to  sail, 
He  hoists  his  proud  rotundity  of  tail, 
The  half-seal'd  eyes  and  changefU  neck  he  shows, 
Where,  in  its  quick'ning  colours,  vengeance  glows ; 
From  red  to  blue  the  pendent  wattles  turn. 
Blue  mix'd  with  red,  as  matches  when  they  bum ; 
And  thus  th'  intruding  snarler  to  oppose, 
Urged  by  enkindling  wrath,  he  gobbling  goes. 
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So  look*d  our  hero  in  his  wrath,  hit  cheeks 
FlushM  with  fresh  fires  and  glow'd  in  tingling 

streaks, 
His  breath  by  paMion't  force  awhile  restrain'd. 
Like  a  stopp'd  current  greater  force  regain'd ; 
So  spoke,  so  look*d  he,  every  eye  and  ear 
Were  fix'd  to  view  him,  or  were  tum*d  to  hear. 

'*  My  friends,  you  know  me,  you  can  witness  all, 
'*  How,  urged  by  passion,  I  restrain  my  gall ; 
*'  And  every  motive  to  revenge  withstand — 
'*  Save  when  I  hear  abused  my  native  land. 

**  Is  it  not  known,  agreed,  conflrm'd,  confess'd, 
"  That,  of  all  people,  we  are  governed  best  ? 
^'  We  have  the  force  of  monarchies ;  are  free, 
'*  As  the  most  proud  republicans  can  be ; 
*'  And  have  those  prudent  counsels  that  arise 
"  In  grave  and  cautious  aristocracies ; 
*'  And  live  there  those,  in  such  all-glorious  state, 
**  Traitors  protected  in  the  land  they  hate  ? 
^  Rebels,  still  warring  with  the  laws  that  give 
"  To  them  subsistence  ? — Yes,  such  wretches  live. 

'*  Ours  is  a  Church  reform'd,  and  now  no  more  ' 
"  Is  aught  for  man  to  mend  or  to  restore ; 
'*  'T  is  pure  in  doctrines,  't  is  correct  in  creeds, 
**  Has  nought  redundant,  and  it  nothing  needs  ; 
"  No  evil  is  therein — no  wrinkle,  spot, 
"  Stain,  blame,  or  blemish : — I  affinn  there 's  not. 

''All  this  you  know — ^now  mark  what  once 

befell, 
''  With  grief  I  bore  it,  and  with  shame  I  teU : 
"  I  was  entrapp'd — ^yes,  so  it  came  to  pass, 
*'  'Mid  heathen  rebels,  a  tumultuous  class ; 
*'  Each  to  his  country  bore  a  hellish  mind, 
'*  Each  like  his  neighbour  was  of  cursed  Und ; 
"  The  land  that  nursed  them,  they  blasphemed ; 

the  laws, 
"  Their    sovereign's  glory,  and  their   country's 

cause: 
"  And  who  their  mouth,  their  master-fiend,  and 

who 
"  Bebellion's  oracle  ? You,  caitifl^  you !" 

He  spoke,  and  standing  stretch'd  his  mighty  arm 
And  fix'd  the  Man  of  Words,  as  by  a  charm. 

"  How  raved  that  railer  t  Sure  some  hellish  power 
*'  Restrain'd  my  tongue  In  that  delirious  hour, 
**  Or  I  had  hurl'd  the  shame  and  vengeance  due 
"  On  him,  the  guide  of  that  infuriate  crew ; 
"  But  to  mine  eyes,  such  dreadful  looks  appear'd, 
"  Such  mingled  yell  of  lying  words  I  heard, 
'*  That  I  conceived  around  were  demons  all, 
'*  And  UU  I  fled  the  house,  I  fear*d  its  faU. 

*'  Oh  !  could  our  country  frt>m  our  coasts  escpel 
"  Such  foes  I  to  nourish  those  who  wish  her  well : 


*  [Tliia  ule  ia  not  jndidonaly  )d«oed  at  the  portal  to  tempt 
hetitatinff  readers  to  go  forward.  The  (knit,  however.  Is 
entirely  in  the  aal^ject,  which  commands  no  strong  or  general 
interest;  for  it  Is  perfeetlv  well  conceived  and  executed. 
The  object  <tf  it  is  to  show,  that  a  man's  fluency  and  force  uid 
intrepidity  of  speech  depend  very  much  npon  his  confidence 
ct  the  approbation  of  his  aoditors ;  and,  accordingly  it  ex- 


'*  This  her  mild  laws  forbid,  but  we  may  still 
"  From  us  ^ect  them  by  our  sovereign  will ; 
<'  This  let  us  do."— He  said,  and  then  began 
A  gentler  feeling  for  the  silent  man , 
E'en  in  our  hero's  mighty  soul  arose 
A  touch  of  pity  for  experienced  woes ; 
But  this  was  transient,  and  with  angry  eye 
He  sternly  look'd,  and  paused  for  a  reply. 

'Twas  then  the  Man  of  many  Words  would 

speak — 
But,  in  his  trial,  had  them  all  to  seek: 
To  find  a  friend  he  look'd  the  circle  round, 
But  joy  or  scorn  in  every  feature  found ; 
He  sipp'd  his  wine,  but  in  those  timet  of  dread- 
Wine  only  adds  conAzsion  to  the  head ;  ' 
In  doubt  he  reason'd  with  himself — "  And  how 
''  Harangue  at  night,  if  I  be  silent  now?" 
From  pride  and  praise  received,  he  sought  to 

draw 
Courage  to  speak,  but  still  remain'd  the  awe  ; 
One  moment  rose  he  with  a  forced  disdain. 
And  then,  abash'd,  sunk  sadly  down  again  \\ 
While  in  our  hero's  glance  he  seem'd  to  read, 
*'■  Skve  and  insurgent !  what  hast  thou  to  plead  T** 

By  desperation  urged,  he  now  began : 
"  I  seek  no  favour — I — the  rights  of  man ! 
**  Claim ;  and  I — nay ! — but  give  me  leave— and  I 
"  Insist — a  man — that  Is — and  in  reply, 
"  I  speak." — Alas !  each  new  attempt  was  vain : 
Confused  he  stood,  he  sate,  he  rose  again ; 
At  length  he  growl'd  defiance,  sought  the  door, 
Cursed  the  whole  synod,  and  was  seen  no  more. 

"Laud  we,"  said  Justice  Bolt,  <<the  Powen 
above: 
"  Thus  could  our  speech  the  sturdiest  foe  remove.** 
Exulting  now  he  gain'd  new  strength  of  fame, 
And  lost  all  feelh^  of  defeat  and  shame. 

'*  He  dared  not  strive,  you  witness'd— dared  not 
lift 
"  His  voice,  nor  drive  at  his  accursed  drift: 
"  So  all  shall  tremble,  wretches  who  oppose 
"  Our  Church  or  State— thus  be  it  to  our  foes.*' 

He  spoke,  and,  seated  with  his  former  air, 
Look'd  hif  fuU  self;  and  fiU'd  his  ample  chair ; 
Took  one  fbll  bumper  to  each  favotuite  cause, 
And  dwelt  all  night  on  politios  and  laws. 
With  high  applauding  voice,  that  gain'd  him  high 
applause.* 


hibiu  the  ctthodox,  loyal,  anthorative  Juitlee  Bolt  itraek 
quite  dumb  In  aa  assembly  of  Jacobins  into  whieh  be  hapMos 
to  stray ;  and  the  JaeoUn  orator,  in  like  manner  redaoed  to 
stammering  and  imbecility,  when  detected  at  a  dlnacr  of 
parsons.  The  description  of  Justice  Bolt  Is  admirable^  and 
may  stand  for  a  portrait  of  more  than  one  pcoTindal  dietaSor* 
— JarrasT.] 


TALE  11.— THE  PARTING  HOUR. 
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THE  PARTING   HOUR.* 


•  .  .   .  I  did  not  take  my  laare  of  him,  bat  bad 
Urn.  pivtty  things  to  «y :  era  I  could  tell  him 
How  I  would  thiuk  of  hhn,  at  eertaln  houn 
Sodi  thoairhti  and  neh  ;— or  era  I  oould 
Qif  him  that  parting  IdM,  which  I  had  set 
Betwixt  two  channing  woidi— oomea  In  my  Hither 

Cjfmbeth», 

Qrief  hath  changed  me  linee  yon  mm  me  laat. 
And  earetal  houxa  with  Time's  defbrmed  hand 
Uavt  written  ttiange  defeatnrea  o'er  my  ftee. 

Ohi  ifthou  be  the  iameFK«M,  apeak. 

And  apeak  onto  the  mme  Emilia.— CiMM(%f  ^fErrmu 

t  nn  it  thioogh,  er'n  from  mr  boyish  days 
To  the  my  moment  that  she  nade  me  teU  it, 
Wberala  l  spake  of  moat  disastrous  cbanoes^ 
Of  oMving  aeeidenta  by  flood  and  field ; 
Of  being  taken  by  the  insolent  (be, 
AadaoldtosUTery.  OtAetib. 

Ab  old  man,  broken  with  the  storms  of  Ikte, 
b  eome  to  lay  hJa  weary  bones  among  you ; 
GHe  him  a  Itttle  eaxth  for  eharity .  Atarjr  Vllh 


MonmLT  trmce  inmn's  life ;  year  after  year, 
Tbnmgh  all  hif  days  let  all  hiB  deeds  appear, 
And  then,  though  some  may  la  that  life  be  strange, 
Tet  there  spears  no  rast  ncnr  sudden  change : 
Tb«  Hnks  that  bind  those  various  deeds  are  seen, 
And  BO  mjitexioos  void  is  left  between. 

Bttt  let  tbeM  binding  links  be  aU  destroj'd, 
AH  that  through  years  he  sofier'd  or  ex^y'd : 
Let  that  Tait  g^  be  made,  and  then  beh^d— 
This  wat  the  youth,  and  he  is  thus  when  old ; 
Than  we  at  once  the  work  of  time  snryey, 
And  in  an  instant  see  a  life's  decay ; 
FUn  niz*d  with  pity  in  our  bosoms  rise, 
And  toRow  takes  new  sadness  from  sorprise. 

Beneath  yon  tree,  ohserre  an  ancient  pair-* 
A  slaeping  man ;  a  woman  in  her  chair, 
Watebing  his  looks  with  kind  and  pensiye  air ; 
Nor  wife,  nor  sister  she,  nor  is  the  name 
Nor  kindred  of  this  friendly  pair  the  same ; 
Tet  BO  allied  are  they,  that  few  can  feel 
Her  constant,  warm,  unwearied,  anxious  seal ; 
Their  years  and  woes,  although  they  long  have  loved, 
Keep  their  good  name  and  conduct  unreprored : 
Thus  life's  small  comforts  they  together  share, 
And  while  life  lingers  fbr  the  grave  prepare. 


I  tMr.  Ormbbe'a  fourth  brother,  William,  taklnc  to  a  sea- 
Avlag  Itfe,  was  made  piiaoner  by  the  Spaniards :  be  was  ear^ 
tied  to  MesicOk^whoe  he  became  a  ailvenmith,  mairied,  and 
piospered*  nittll  his  increasing  riches  attracted  a  diai^  of 
wcestantkw ;  the  eonsMuenee  of  which  waa  mneh  perae- 
cslftoa.  He  at  last  was  obliged  to  abandon  Mexico,  hia  pro- 
. ,  and  his  flunUy ;  and  was  dL«ovend,  In  the  year  1803, 
r  an  Aldborough  aailor,  on  the  coast  of  Honduras,  whne 
_._  «.    M  to  have  Ibond  aome  saceesi  in  bosincss.   This 


p«**y» 

by  an 


No  Other  subjects  on  their  spirits  press, 
Nor  gain  such  int'rest  as  the  past  distress : 
Grievons  events,  that  from  the  mem'ry  drive 
Life's  common  cares,  and  those  alone  survive, 
Bfix  with  each  thought,  in  every  action  share, 
Barken  each  dream,  and  blend  with  every  prayer. 

To  DwM  BoUky  his  fourth  and  last-bom  boy, 
AUitM,  his  name,  was  more  than  common  joy ; 
And  as  the  child  grew  up,  there  seem'd  in  him 
A  more  than  common  life  in  every  limb ; 
A  strong  and  handsome  stripling  he  became, 
And  the  gay  spirit  answer'd  to  the  frame ; 
A  lighter,  happier  lad  was  never  seen. 
For  ever  easy,  cheerfUl,  or  serene ; 
His  early  love  he  fix'd  upon  a  £ur 
And  gentle  maid — ^they  were  a  handsome  pair. 

They  at  an  infimt-school  together  play'd. 
Where  the  foundation  of  their  love  wat  laid : 
The  boyish  champion  would  his  choice  attend 
In  every  sport,  in  every  fray  defend. 
As  prospects  open'd,  and  as  life  advanced, 
They  walk'd  together,  they  together  danced ; 
On  all  occasions,  from  their  early  years, 
They  mix'd  their  joys  and  sorrows,  hopes  and 

fears; 
Each  heart  was  anxious,  till  it.  could  impart 
Its  daily  feelings  to  its  kindred  heart ; 
As  years  increased,  imnumber'd  petty  wan 
Broke  out  between  them ;  jealousies  and  Jars ; 
Causeless  indeed,  and  foUow'd  by  a  peace, 
That  gave  to  love— growth,  vigour,  and  increase. 
Whilst  yet  a  boy,  when  other  minds  are  void. 
Domestic  thoughts  young  Allen's  hours  cmploy'd. 
Judith  in  gaining  hearts  had  no  concern. 
Bather  intent  the  matron's  part  to  learn ; 
Thus  early  prudent  and  sedate  Uiey  grew. 
While  lovers,  thoughtful — and  though  children, 

true. 
To  either  parents  not  a  day  appear'd. 
When  with  this  love  they  might  have  interfered. 
Childish  at  first,  they  cared  not  to  restrain; 
And  strong  at  last,  they  saw  restriction  vain ; 
Nor  knew  they  when  that  passion  to  reprove. 
Now  idle  fondness,  now  resistless  love. 

So  while  the  waters  rise,  the  children  tread 
On  the  broad  estuary's  sandy  bed ; 
But  toon  the  channel  fills,  fi?om  side  to  side 
Comes  danger  rolling  with  the  deep'ning  tide ; 
Yet  none  who  saw  the  rapid  current  flow 
Could  the  first  instant  of  that  danger  know. 

The  lovers  waited  till  the  time  should  eome 
When  they  together  could  possess  a  home : 
In  either  house  were  men  and  maids  unwed, 
Hopes  to  be  soothed,  and  tempers  to  be  led. 


aailor  was  die  only  person  he  had  aeen  fbr  auay  a  year  who 
coold  tell  him  any  tninc  of  Aldboroogh  and  hla  flouly ;  and 
great  was  his  psrpleztty  when  he  waa  informed  that  Ui 
eldest  brother,  George,  was  a  clergyman.  **This  eannot  be 
--    ■"  "said  the  wanderer— ^M  was  a  dpdor/**    Thia 


..     _         ,  and  it  was  also  the  last,  tidings  that  ever  reached 
Mr.  Ckabbe  of  hia  brother  William ;  and,  upon  the  Ald- 
boroogh sailor^  story  of  his  casual  intawiew,  it  is  obi 
he  boIU  thb  tale.— See  oat^,  p.  S.] 
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Then  Allen's  mother  of  his  {avourite  maid 
Spoke  from  the  feelings  of  a  mind  afraid : 
**  Dress  and  amusements  were  her  sole  employ/' 
She  said — **  entangling  her  deluded  boy ;  '* 
And  yet,  in  truth,  a  mother's  jealous  love 
*Had  much  imagined  and  could  little  prove ; 
Judith  had  beauty— -and  if  vain,  was  kind, 
Bisoreet  and  mild,  and  had  a  serious  mind. 

Don  was  their  prospect. — ^When  the  lovers  met. 
They  said,   "We   must   not — dare  not   venture 

yet." 
"  Oh  I  could  I  labour  for  thee,"  Allen  cried, 
"  Why  should  our  friends  be  thus  dissatisfied ; 
"  On  my  own  arm  I  could  depend,  but  they 
«  Still  urge  obedience — ^must  I  yet  obey  ?  " 
Poor  Judith  felt  the  grief;  but  grieving  begg*d 

delay. 

At  length  a  prospect  came  that  seem'd  to  smile, 
And  faintly  woo  them,  from  a  Western  Isle ; 
A  kinsman  there  a  widow's  hand  had  gain'd, 
"  Was  old,  waa  rich,  and  childless  yet  remaiu'd ; 
"  Would  some  young  Booth  to  his  affairs  attend, 
"  And  wait  awhile,  he  might  expect  a  friend." 
The  elder  brothers,  who  were  not  in  love, 
Fear'd  the  false  seas,  unwilling  to  remove ; 
But  the  young  Allen,  an  enamour'd  boy, 
Eager  an  independence  to  eigoy. 
Would  through  all  perils  seek  it, — ^by  the  sea, — 
Through  labour,  danger,  pain,  or  slavery. 
The  faithful  Judith  his  design  approved. 
For  both  were  sanguine,  they  were  young,  and 

loved. 
The  mother's  slow  consent  was  then  obtained ; 
The  time  arrived,  to  part  alone  remain'd : 
AU  things  prepared,  on  the  expected  day 
Was  seen  the  vessel  anchor'd  in  the  bay. 
From  her  would  seamen  in  the  evening  come. 
To  take  th'  adventurous  Allen  from  his  home ; 
With  his  own  friends  the  final  day  he  pass'd, 
And  every  painful  hour,  except  the  last. 
The  grievixig  father  urged  the  cheerful  glass, 
To  make  the  moments  with  less  sorrow  pass ; 
Intent  the  mother  look'd  upon  her  son, 
And  wish'd  th'  assent  withdrawn,  the  deed  un- 
done; 
The  younger  sister,  as  he  took  his  way, 
Hung  on  his  ooat,  and  begg'd  for  more  delay : 
But  his  own  Judith  call'd  him  to  the  shore. 
Whom  he  must  meet,  for  they  might  meet  no 

more; — 
And  there  he  found  her — ^faithful,  mournful,  true. 
Weeping,  and  waiting  for  a  last  adieu  t 
The  ebbing  tide  had  left  the  sand,  and  there 
Moved  with  slow  steps  the  melancholy  pair : 
Sweet    were   the  painfhl    moments — but,  how 

sweet. 
And  without  pain,  when  they  again  should  meet ! 
Now  either  spoke  as  hope  and  fear  impress'd 
Each  their  alternate  triumph  in  the  breast. 

Distance  alarm'd  the  maid — she  cried,  "  'T  b 
farl" 
And  danger  too—"  it  is  a  time  of  war : 
"  Then  in  those  countries  are  diseases  strange, 
"  And  women  gay,  and  men  are  prone  to  change : 


"  What  then  may  happen  in  a  year,  when  things 
**■  Of  vast  importance  every  moment  brings ! 
"But  hark!  an  oar  I"  she  cried,  yet  none  ap- 

pear'd — 
'T  vras  love's  mistake,  who  funded  what  it  fear'd ; 
And  she  continued — "  Do,  my  Alien,  keep 
"  Thy  heart  from  evil,  let  thy  passions  sleep ; 
*^  Believe  it  good,  nay  glorious,  to  prevail, 
**  And  stand  in  safety  where  so  many  fail ; 
"  And  do  not,  Allen,  or  for  shame,  or  pride, 
"  Thy  faith  aljure,  or  thy  profession  hide , 
"  Can  I  believe  hit  love  will  lasting  prove, 
"  Who  has  no  rev*rence  for  the  God  I  love  ? 
"  I    know  thee  well !    how  good   thou  art  and 

kind; 
"  But  strong  the  passions  that  invade  thy  mind — 
"  Now,  what  to  me  hath  Allen  to  commend  ?" — 
"  Upon  my  mother,"  said  the  youth,  "  attend ; 
"  Forget  her  spleen,  and,  in  my  place  appear, 
"  Her  love  to  me  will  make  my  Judith  dear, 
"  Oft  I  shall  think  (such  comforts  lovers  seek), 
"  Who  speaks  of  me,  and  fimoy  what  they  speak ; 
"  Then  write  on  all  occasions,  always  dwell 
"  On  hope's  fair   prospects,  and  be    kind   and 

well, 
"  And  ever  choose  the  fondest,  tenderest  style." 
She  answer' d,  "  No,"  but  answer'd  with  a  smile. 
**  And  now,  my  Judith,  at  so  sad  a  time, 
"  Forgive  my  fear,  and  call  it  not  my  crime ; 
"  When  with  our  youthful  neighbours  't  is  thy 

chance 
"  To  meet  in  walks,  the  visit,  or  the  dance, 
"  When  every  lad  would  on  my  lass  attend, 
"  Choose  not  a  smooth  designer  for  a  friend : 
"  That  fiswning  Philip ! — nay,  be  not  severe, 
*'  A  rival's  hope  must  cause  a  lover's  fear." 

Displeased  she  felt,  and  might  In  her  reply 
Have  mix'd  some  anger,  but  the  boat  was  nigh. 
Now  truly  heard  I — ^it  soon  was  fUl  in  sight  ;^ 
Now  the  sad  farewell,  and  the  long  good-night ; 
For  see  t — ^his  friends  come  hast'ning  to  the  beach. 
And  now  the  gunwale  is  within  the  reach  : 
"  Adieu  I  —  fSirewell !  —  remember  I" — and  what 

more 
Affection  taught,  was  uttered  from  the  shore. 
But  Judith  left  them  with  a  heavy  heart. 
Took  a  last  view,  and  went  to  weep  apart. 
And  now  his  friends  went  slowly  from  the  place. 
Where  she  stood  still,  the  dashing  oar  to  trace, 
Till  all  were  silent  I — for  the  youth  she  pray'd. 
And  softly  then  retum'd  the  weeping  maid. 

I      They  parted,  thus  by  hope  and  fortune  led, 

I  And  Judith's  hours  in  pensive  pleasure  fled  ; 

:  But  when  retum'd  the  youth  ? — ^the  youth  no  more 

Retum'd  exulting  to  his  native  shore ; 
I  But  forty  years  were  past,  and  then  there  came 
'  A  worn-out  man  with  wither'd  limbs  and  lame. 

His  mind  oppress'd  with  woes,  and  bent  with  age 
his  fnmei 

Yes!  old  and  grieved,  and  trembling  with  decay, 

Was  Allen  landing  in  his  native  bay. 

Willing  his  breathless  form  should  blend  «ith 
kindred  clay. 

In  an  autumnal  eve  he  left  the  beach, 

In  such  an  eve  he  chanced  the  port  to  reach : 
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He  was  alone ;  he  pressed  the  very  place 

Of  the  sad  parting,  of  the  last  embrace  ^ 

There  stood  his  parents,  there  retired  the  maid, 

So  fond,  so  tender,  and  so  much  afraid ; 

And  on  that  spot,  through  many  year,  his  mind 

Tnm^d  monmAil  back,  half  sinldng,  half  resigned. 

No  one  wit  present ;  of  its  crew  bereft, 
A  single  boat  was  in  the  billows  left ; 
Sent  from  some  anchored  vessel  in  the  bay, 
At  the  retomlng  tide  to  sail  away. 
O'er  the  black  stem  the  moonlight  softly  play*d. 
The  loosen'd  foresail  flapping  in  the  shade ; 
An  silent  else  on  shore ;  but  frt>m  the  town 
A  diowsy  peal  of  distant  bells  came  down : 
From  the  tall  houses  here  and  there,  a  light 
Served  some  confbsed  remembrance  to  excite : 
**  There,"  he  observed,  and  new  emotions  felt, 
**  Waa  my  first  home—and  yonder  Judith  dwelt ; 
<<  Dead  I  dead  are  aU  I  I  long— I  fear  to  know," 
Ht  lidd,  and  walk'd  impatient,  and  yet  slow. 

Sodden  there  broke  upon  his  grief  a  noise 
Of  merry  tumult  and  of  vulgar  joys : 
Seamen  returning  to  their  ship,  were  come, 
"With  idle  numb<»8  straying  from  their  home  ; 
AUen  among  them  mix'd,  and  in  the  old 
Strove  some  fiEunlliar  features  to  behold ; 
While   ftncy    aided   memory  : — **  Bfan !    what 

cheer  ?  " 
A  sailor  cried ;  "  Art  thou  at  anchor  here  ?  " 
Faintly  he  answer'd,  and  then  tried  to  trace 
Some  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face : 
A  swarthy  matron  he  beheld,  and  thought 
She  might  unfold  the  very  truths  he  sought : 
Confused  and  trembling,  he  the  dame  addressed  : 
**The  Booths  I   yet  live    they?"    pausing    and 

oppressed ; 
Then  spake  again : — "  Is  there  no  ancient  man, 
**  David  his  name  ? — assist  me,  if  you  can. — 
^  Flemmings  there  were— and  Judith,  doth  she 

Uve  ?  " 
The  woman  gased,  nor  could  an  answer  give ; 
Tet  wond'ri:^  stood,  and  all  were  silent  by. 
Feeling  a  strange  and  solemn  sympathy. 
Tlie  woman  musing  said — "  She  knew  full  well 
**  Where  the  old  people  came  at  last  to  dwell ; 
^  They  had  a  married  daughter,  and  m  son, 
**  But  they  were  dead,  and  now  remain*d  not 


'*  Tes,"  said  an  elder^  who  had  paused  Intent 
On  days  long  past,  "  there  was  a  sad  event ; — 
"  One  of  these  Booths — it  was  my  mother's  tale — 
*'  Here  left  his  lass,  I  know  not  where  to  sail : 
"  She  saw  their  parting,  and  observed  the  pain  ; 
*'  But  never  came  th'  unhappy  man  again :" 
"  The  ship  was  captured  *' — Allen  meekly  said, 
*'  And  what  became  of  the  forsaken  maid  ?  " 
The  woman  answer'd :  "  I  remember  now, 
*'  She  used  to  tell  the  lasses  of  her  vow, 
"  And  of  her  lover's  loss,  and  I  have  seen 
"  The  gayest   hearts  grow   sad  where  she   has 

been; 
"  Tet  in  her  grief  she  married,  and  was  made 
"  Slave  to  a  wretch,  whom  meekly  she  obey*d, 
"  And  early  buried — but  I  know  no  more : 
**  And  hark !  our  friends  are   hast'nlng  to  the 

shore." 

AUen  soon  found  a  lodging  in  the  town, 
And  walked,  a  man  unnoticed  up  and  down, 
This  house,   and  this,  he  knew,  and  thought  a 

face 
He  sometimes  could  among  a  number  trace : 
Of  names  rcmember'd  there  remained  a  few, 
But  of  no  favourites,  and  the  rest  were  new : ' 
A  merchant's  wealth,  when  AUen  went  to  sea, 
Was  reckon'd  boundless. — Could  he  living  be  ? 
Or  lived  his  son  ?  for  one  he  had,  the  heir 
To  a  vast  business,  and  a  fortune  fair. 
No  !  but  that  heir's  poor  widow,  from  her  shed, 
With  crutches  went  to  take  her  dole  of  bread : 
There  was  a  friend  whom  he  had  left  a  boy^ 
With  hope  to  sail  the  master  of  a  hoy ; 
Him,  after  many  a  stormy  day,  he  found 
With  his  great  wish,   his  life's  whole   purpose, 

crown'd. 
This  hoy's  proud  captain  look'd  in  Allen  s  face, — 
"  Tours  is,  my  friend,"  said  he,  "  a  woefUl  case ; 
"  We  cannot  all  succeed  :  I  now  command 
<<  The  Betsy  sloop,  and  am  not  much  at  land : 
*'  But  when  we  meet,  you  shall  your  story  tell 
"  Of  foreign  parts— I  bid  you  now  farewell !" 

Allen  so  long  had  left  his  native  shore,* 
He  saw  but  few  whom  he  had  seen  before  ,* 
The  older  people,  as  they  met  li^m,  cast 
A  pitying  look,  oft  speaking  as  they  pass'd — 
'*  The  man  is  Allen  Booth,  and  it  appears 
*'  He  dwelt  among  us  in  his  early  years  : 


>COk%iaslMa!~ 

In  a  el««r  eve  the  lover  nSVd,  tad  one  I 

Aa  clear  and  bright  on  aged  AUen  shone : 
Ob  the  ipot  nncdon'd  by  the  laat  eivbrace 
The  old  man  stood  I  ana  sigh'd  upon  the  plaoe.] 

'  [**  last  sommer  t  went  down  to  my  natiTe  tovm.  wherr  [ 
fiMiad  the  streets  moch  nairower  and  shorter  than  I  thoui^lit 
1  had  left  them,  inhabited  by  a  new  laoe  of  people,  to  whom 
I  was  very  little  known.    Mj  playfellows  were  grown  old, 
■ad  foreed  me  to  suspect  I  was  no  longer  yono);.    My  only  ; 
leosainlng  firiend  had  changed  his  principles,  and  was  become  i 
the  tool  ol  the  predominant  (ketJon.    I  wandered  about  for 
five  days,  and  took  the  fhst  oonTenient  opportunity  of 
rctvninf  to  a  pUce  where,  if  there  is  not  much  happinea»,  i 
there  Is»  at  lost,  such  a  dlvenity  of  good  and  eril,  that 
tl]^  T«Etationa  do  not  fix  upon  the  heart."— Da.  Johksoh.] 

«COrfgfaalMS.:— 


Oft  to  his  diUdien  bad  the  Aither  told 

Where  he  redded  in  the  years  of  old ; 

When,  witboot  thought,  nis  feeling  and  his  pride 

The  native  town  adoni'd  and  magnified ; 

The  streets,  the  markets,  and  the  ouays  were  all 

Spadoos  and  giand,  and  every  boilding  tall : 

Tne  tower  and  church  were  sea-marks  leagues  from  li 

Men  were  amased  to  see  them  look  so  grand  I 

Hb  fltther's  house  wss  then  in  Allen's  eyes. 

But  (kr  inersMed  in  beanty  and  in  sise ; 

And  their  small  area  where  the  schoolboys  play*d. 

Room  for  an  army  had  hb  tkaer  made : 

But  now  the  dark  and  feeble  mind  debased, 

Cbntraeted,  sallied  all  that  fkney  graced. 

All  spaces  dwmdled    streets  but  alleys  seem'd  : 

Then  dreamt  he  now,  or  absent  had  be  dream  d  ? 

The  church  itself,  the  lofty  tower,  the  scene 

Of  so  mndi  glory,  was  debased  and  mean  : 

The  mind  oMh  ob}ect  in  dull  clothing  dress'd. 

And  its  own  sadness  on  each  scene  impreat'd  ] 
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**  We  see  the  name  engraved  upon  the  stonet, 
'*  Where  this  poor  wanderer  means  to  lay  hiM 

bonee." 
Thui    where    he    lived    and    loved— >nnhapp7 

change ! — 
Ht  Mems  a  stranger,  and  finds  all  are  strange. 

But  now  a  Widow,  in  a  village  near, 
Clianced  of  the  melancholy  man  to  hear ; 
Old  as  she  was,  to  Jndith's  bosom  came 
Some  strong  emotions  at  the  weU-known  name ; 
Ht  was  her  maoh>loved  Allen,  she  had  stay*d 
Ten  troubled  years,  a  sad  afflicted  maid ; 
Then  was  she  wedded,  of  his  death  assured. 
And  much  of  mis'ry  in  her  lot  endured ; 
Her  husband  died;    her  children  sought   their 

bread 
In  various  places,  and  to  her  were  dead. 
The  once  fond  lovers  met ;  not  grief  nor  age, 
Slokness  nor  pain,  their  hearts  could  disengage : 
Each  had  immediate  confidence ;  a  friend 
Both  now  beheld,  on  whom  they  might  depend : 
"  Now  is  there  one  to  whom  I  can  express 
**  Ifiy  nature's  weakness,  and  my  soul's  distress." 
Allen  look'd  up,  and  with  impatient  heart — 
"  Let  me  not  lose  thee — never  let  us  part : 
**  80  Heaven  this  comfort  to  my  sufferings  give, 
*«  It  is  not  aU  distress  to  think  and  Uve." 
Thus  Allen  spoke — ^for  time  had  not  removed 
The  charms  attached  to  one  so  fondly  loved ; 
Who  with  more  health,  the  mistress  of  their  cot. 
Labours  to  soothe  the  evils  of  his  lot. 
To  her,  to  her  alone,  his  various  fiste, 
At  various  times,  't  is  comfort  to  relate ; 
And  yet  his  sorrow— «he  too  loves  to  hear 
What  wrings  her  bosom,  and  compels  the  tear. 

First  he  related  how  he  left  the  shore, 
Alaim'd  with  fears  that  they  should  meet  no  more. 
Then,  ere   the  ship  had  reach'd  her  purposed 


They  met  and  yielded  to  the  Spanish  force ; 
Then  'eroas  th*  Atlantic  seas  they  bore  their  prey, 
Who  grieving  landed  from  their  sultry  bay : 
And  marching  many  a  burning  league,  he  found 
Himself  a  slave  upon  a  miner's  ground : 
There  a  good  priest  his  native  language  spoke. 
And  gave  some  ease  to  his  tormenting  yoke ; 
Kindly  advanced  him  in  his  master's  grace. 
And  he  was  station'd  in  an  easier  place : 
There,  hopeless  ever  to  escape  the  land. 
He  to  a  Spanish  maiden  gave  his  hand ; 
In  cottage  sheltered  from  the  blase  of  day. 
He  saw  his  happy  infiuts  round  him  play ; 
Where  summer  shadows,  made  by  lof^  trees, 
Waved  o'er  his  seat,  and  soothed  his  reveries ; 
E'en  then  he  thought  of  England,   nor  could 

■igh. 
But  his  fond  Isabel  demanded,  "  Why  ?" 
Grieved  by  the  story,  she  the  sigh  repaid, 
And  wept  in  pity  for  the  English  maid : 
Thus  twenty  years  were  pass'd,  and  paaB*d  his 

views 
Of  fbrther  bliss,  for  he  had  wealth  to  lose : 
His  friend  now  dead,  some  foe  had  dared  to  paint 
«  His  fiidth  as  tahited :  he  his  spouse  would  taint; 
**  Make  all  his  children  infidels,  and  found 
'*  An  English  heresy  on  Christian  ground." 


<'  Whilst  I  was  poor,"  said  AUen,  <^  none  would 
care 
"  What  my  poor  notions  of  religion  were ; 
"  None  ask'd  me  whom  I  worshipped,  how  I  pray'd, 
'*  If  due  obedience  to  the  laws  were  paid : 
*'  My  good  adviser  taught  me  to  be  «till, 
*'  Nor  to  make  converts  had  I  power  or  wilL 
'*  I  preach'd  no  foreign  doctrine  to  my  wife, 
*'  And  never  mention'd  Luther  In  my  life ; 
**  I,  all  they  said,  say  what  they  would,  allow'd, 
'*  And  when  the  fadiers  bade  me  bow,  I  bow'd ; 
**  Their  forms  I  follow'd,  whether  well  or  sick, 
'*  And  was  a  most  obedient  Catholic. 
**  But  I  had  money,  and  these  pastors  found 
*^  My  notions  vague,  heretical,  unsound : 
"  A  wicked  book  they  seiied ;  the  very  Turk 
**  Could  not  have  read  a  more  pernicious  work ; 
**  To  me  pernicious,  who  if  it  were  good 
*'  Or  evil  question'd  not,  nor  understood : 
"  Oh !  had  I  UtUe  but  the  book  possess'd, 
"  I  might  have  read  it,  and  eojoy'd  my  rest." 

Alas !  poor  Allen — through  his  wealth  was  seen 
Crimes  that  by  poverty  conceal'd  had  been : 
Faults  that  in  dusty  pictures  rest  unknown. 
Are  in  an  instant  through  the  varnish  shown. 

He  told  their  cruel  mercy ;  how  at  last, 
In  Christian  kindness  for  the  merits  past. 
They  spared  his  forfeit  life,  but  bade  him  fly. 
Or  for  his  crime  and  contumacy  die ; 
Fly  from  all  scenes,  all  objects  of  deUght: 
His  wife,  his  children,  weeping  in  his  sight, 
All  urging  him  to  flee,  he  fled,  and  cursed  his  flight 

He  next  related  how  he  found  a  way, 
Guideless  and  grieving,  to  Campeachy-Bay : 
There  in  the  woods  he  wrought,  and  there,  among 
Some  lab'ring  seamen,  heard  his  native  tongue : 
The  sound,  one  moment,  broke  upon  his  pdba 
With  JoyAil  force ;  he  long'd  to  hear  agahi : 
Again  he  heard ;  he  seixed  an  off'er'd  hand, 
*'  And  when  beheld  you  last  our  native  land  1" 
He  cried,  *'  and  in  what  country  ?  quickly  say." 
The  seamen  answered-— strangers  all  were  they ; 
Only  one  at  his  native  port  had  been ; 
He,  landing  once,  the  quay  and  chun^  had  seen. 
For  that  esteemed ;  but  nothing  more  he  knew. 
Still  more  to  know,  would  Allen  join  the  orew, 
Sail  where  they  sail'd,  and,  many  a  peril  past. 
They  at  his  kinsman's  isle  thdr  anchor  east ; 
But  him  they  found  not,  nor  oonld  one  relate 
Aught  of  his  will,  his  wish,  or  his  estate. 
This  grieved  not  Allen;  then  again  he  aall'd 
For  England's  coast,  Mgda  his  fate  prevail'd : 
War  raged,  and  he,  an  active  man  ai  ' 
Was  soon  impress'd,  and  served  his  oountiy  J 
By  various  shores  he  pass'd,  on  various  teas. 
Never  so  happy  as  when  void  of  ease.— 
And  then  he  told  how  in  a  cahn  distress'd. 
Day  after  day  his  soul  was  sick  of  rest; 
When,  as  a  log  upon  the  deep  they  stood. 
Then  roved  his  ^Irit  to  the  inland  wood ; 
Till,  while  awake,  he  dream'd,  that  on  the  eeae 
Were  his  loved  home,  the  hill,  the  stream,  the 

trees: 
He  gased,  he  pointed  to  the  scenes : — *^  There  stand 
"  My  wife,  my  children  *  't  is  my  lovely  land. 
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'*  Sm  I  there  my  dwelling — oh  I  delicious  scene 
**  Of  my  best  life : — unhand  me — ere  ye  men  ?" 
And  thus  the  freniy  mled  him,  till  the  wind 
BnishM  the  fond  pictures  firom  the  stagntnt  mind. 

He  told  of  bloody  fights,  and  how  at  length 
The  I  age  of  battle  gave  his  spirits  strength : 
*T  wns  in  the  Indian  seas  his  limb  he  lost. 
And  he  was  left  half-dead  upon  the  coast ; 
But  tiving  gain*d,  'mid  rich  aspiring  men, 
A  tdr  subsistence  by  his  ready  pen. 
**  Thus,"  he  continued,  **  passed  unvaried  years, 
*'  Without  events  producing  hopes  or  fears." 
Augmented  pay  procured  him  decent  wealth, 
But  years  advancing  undermined  his  health ; 
Then  oft-times  in  delightful  dream  he  flew 
To  England's  shore,  and    scenes  his  childhood 

knew: 
He  saw  his  parents,  saw  his  fav'rite  maid, 
No  feature  wrinkled,  not  a  charm  decay'd ; 
And  thus  ezdted,  in  his  bosom  rose 
A  iHsh  so  strong,  it  baffled  his  repose : 
Aazloas  he  felt  on  English  earth  to  lie ; 
To  view  his  native  soil,  and  there  to  die. 
He  then  described  the  gloom,  the  dread  he  found, 
When  ftrat  he  landed  on  the  chosen  ground, 
Wb«re  undefined  was  all  he  hoped  and  feared. 
And  how  eonfosed  and  troubled  all  appear'd ; 
His  thou^^ts  In  past  and  present  scenes  employ'd. 
All  views  In  Aiture  blighted  and  destroyed ; 
His  were  a  medley  of  bewild'ring  themes. 
Sad  as  realities,  and  wild  as  dreams. 

Here  his  relation  closes,  but  his  mind 
Plies  ba^  again  some  resting-place  to  find ; 
Thus  flUent,  musing  through  the  day,  he  sees 
Bis  children  sporting  by  those  lofty  trees. 
Their  mother  singing  in  the  shady  scene, 
Where  the  fresh  springs   burst  o'er  the  lively 

green;— 
80  strong  his  eager  fancy,  he  afiHghts 
The  foithftil  widow  by  its  powerful  flights ; 
For  what  disturbs  him  he  aloud  will  tell, 
And  ory — **  'T  is  she,  my  wife  1  my  Isabel ! 
••  Where  are  my  children  ?" — Judith  grieves  to  hear 
How  iht  soul  works  In  sorrows  so  severe ; 
Assidnons  all  his  wishes  to  attend, 
Deprived  of  much,  he  yet  may  boast  a  friend ; 
Watoh'd  by  her  care,  in  sleep,  his  spirit  takes 
Its  flight,  and  watchAU  flnds  her  when  he  wakes. 

T  is  now  her  office ;  her  attention  see ! 
While  her  friend  sleeps  beneath  that  shading  tree. 


A  [Thb  tale  eontalnt  pMnget  of  great  beautv  and  pathoa. 
TIm  fltoi7  to  aiaoplv  that  of  a  youth  and  a  maiden  in  humble 
Mitt  w1m>  halt  lovea  each  other  from  their  childhood,  but  were 
too  poor  to  marry.  The  youth  goei  lo  the  West  Indies  to 
poili  hfa  fortane;  but  la  captured  by  the  Spaniards  and 
evried  to  Mexico,  where,  in  the  conne  of  time,  though  still 
difhing  for  hb  flr«t  lore,  he  marries  a  Spanish  (Hrl.  and  lives 
twenty  years  wfrh  her  and  his  children.  He  is  then  im- 
IMtiwil  and  carried  round  the  world  for  twenty  years  longer, 
aad  la  M  last  moved  by  an  irresistible  impulie,  when  old,  and 
g|i«li«r«d«  and  lonely,  to  seek  his  native  tov^  n,  and  the  scene 
of  hla  yoothftil  vows.  Hf  comes  and  flnds  his  Judith,  like 
hinsetr,  ta  a  state  of  widowhood ;  •  nt  still  brooding,  like 
hinself,  over  tlte  memory  of  their  early  love.  Site  had  waited 
l«a  aaxtooa  year*  \»ithont  tidings  of  h)m,  and  then  married  : 
and  now,  when  all  pMslon  and  Tael  for  pnision  b  extinguished 


Careful,  she  guards  him  from  the  glowing  heat. 
And  pensive  muses  at  her  Allen's  feet. 

And  where  is  he  ?  Ah !  doubtless  in  those  scenes 
Of  his  best  days,  amid  the  vivid  greens. 
Fresh  with  unnumbered  rills,  where  ev'ry  gale 
Breathes  the  rich  fragrance  of  the  neighb'ring  vale. 
Smiles  not  his  wife,  and  listens  as  there  comes 
The  night-bird's  music  from  the  thick'ning  glooms? 
And  as  he  sits  with  all  these  treasures  nigh. 
Blase  not  with  fairy-light  the  phosphor-fly, 
When  like  a  sparkling  gem  it  wheels  illumined  by  ? 
This  is  the  Joy  that  now  so  plainly  speaks 
In  the  warm  transient  flushing  of  bis  cheeks ; 
For  he  is  list* ning  to  the  fancied  noise 
Of  his  own  children,  eager  In  their  joys : 
All  this  he  feels,  a  dream's  delusive  bliss 
Gives  the  expression,  and  the  glow  like  this. 
And  now  his  Judith  lays  her  knitting  by, 
These  strong  emotions  in  her  friend  to  spy 
For  she  can  frilly  of  their  nature  deem — 
Bat  see  t  he  breaks  the  long-protracted  theme. 
And  wakes,  and  cries—"  My  God  1  't  was  but  a 
dream."* 
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THE  GENTLEMAN  FARMER. 


Bsttse  then. 
And  w^h  thy  value  with  an  even  hand ; 
If  thon  beest  rated  by  thv  estimation, 
Tboa  doat  daaervt  enoogo.  Mtftkmt  of  Fnke. 


.  .1  will  not  do  them  wrong  to  mistrust  any,  I  will  do 
myaelf  the  right  to  trust  none ;  and  the  fine  b  ( for  wbicli  I 
may  go  the  finer),  I  will  live  a  bachelor.— ifacA  Ado  abuut 
NMg, 

Throw  physic  to  the  doga,  1 11  none  of  It.— J/ocbstA. 

Hia  promlaea  are,  aa he  then  was,  mighty; 
And  hb  perfOTmanoe,  aa  he  now  b,  nothing. 

Henry  ylli. 


GwTK  was  a  farmer,  whom  the  farmers  all, 

Who  dwelt  around,  "  the  Gentleman  "  would  call ; 

Whether  in  pure  humility  or  pride, 

They  only  knew,  and  they  would  not  deckle. 

wItUn  them,  the  memory  of  their  young  attachment  endears 
them  to  each  other,  and  they  still  cline  together,  in  sad  and 
subdue«l  aflfection,  to  the  exclusion  or  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 
'Che  history  of  the  growth  and  maturity  of  their  earliest  love 
is  beautiAiUy  given.  The  aad  and  long  delayed  return  of 
tlie  adventurer  is  described  in  « tone  of  genuine  pathos,  and 
in  some  placea  with  such  truth  and  force  oF  colouring,  as  to 
outdo  the  effoita  of  the  first  dramstic  reprfventstinn.  There 
is  something  aweet  and  toochint;,  and  in  a  hi^h  vein  of 
poetry,  in  the  story  which  Allen  tells  to  Judith  of  all  his 
adventures,  and  of  those  other  ties,  of  nhich  it  still  wrinKs 
her  baaom  to  hear  him  speak.  Tlie  close  is  extnmely  beau> 
tiAil,  and  leaves  upon  tne  mind  that  impirstiion  or  sadness 
whidi  is  both  aalntary  and  deli;.'hTrul,  I  ccuu<i*'  it  is  akin  to 
pUy,  and  mingled  with  admiration  and  eideem.— Jsrraxr.] 
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Far  difTerent  he  firom  that  dull  plodding  tribe 
Whom  it  was  his  amusement  to  describe ; 
Creatures  no  more  enliyen'd  than  a  clod, 
But  treading  still  as  their  dull  fathers  trod ; 
Who  lived  in  times  when  not  a  man  had  seen 
CJom  sown  by  drill,  or  thresh'd  by  a  machine  : 
He  was  of  those  whose  skill  assigns  the  prise 
For  creatures  fed  in  pens,  and  staUs,  and  sties ; 
And  who,  in  places  where  improvers  meet, 
To  fill  the  land  with  fatness,  had  a  seat ; 
Who  in  large  mansions  live  like  petty  kings, 
And  speak  of  farms  but  as  amusing  things ; 
Who  plans  encourage,  and  who  journals  keep, 
And  talk  yviih.  lords  about  a  breed  of  sheep. 

Two  are  the  species  in  this  genus  known ; 
One,  who  is  rich  in  his  profession  grown, 
Who  yearly  finds  his  ample  stores  increase, 
From  fortune's  favours  and  a  favouring  lease ; 
Who  rides  his  hunter,  who  his  house  adorns ; 
Who  drinks  his  wine,  and  his  disbursements  scorns ; 
Who  freely  lives,  and  loves  to  show  he  can, — 
This  is  the  Farmer  made  the  Gentleman. 

The  second  species  firom  the  world  is  sent. 
Tired  with  its  strife,  or  with  his  wealth  content ; 
In  books  and  men  beyond  the  former  read. 
To  farming  solely  by  a  passion  led. 
Or  by  a  fisshion ;  curious  in  his  land ; 
Now  planning  much,  now  changing  what  he  plann*d ; 
Pleased  by  each  trial,  not  by  failures  vex'd. 
And  ever  certain  to  succeed  the  next ; 
Quick  to  resolve,  and  easy  to  persuade, — 
This  is  the  Gentleman,  a  Farmer  made. 

Gwyn  was  of  these ;  he  firom  the  world  with- 
drew 
Early  In  Ufa,  his  reasons  known  to  few ; 
Some  disappointment  said,  some  pure  good  sense. 
The  love  of  land,  the  press  of  indolence ; 
His  fortune  known,  and  coming  to  retire, 
If  not  a  Farmer,  men  had  call'd  him  'Squire. 

Forty  and  five  his  years,  no  child  or  wife 
Crossed  the  still  tenour  of  his  chosen  life ; 
Much  land  he  purchased,  planted  far  around. 
And  let  some  portions  of  superfluous  ground 
To  farmers  near  him,  not  displeased  to  say 
"  My  tenants,"  nor  *'  our  worthy  landlord,"  they. 

Fix'd  in  his  farm,  he  soon  displayed  his  skill 
In  small-boned   lambs,    the  horse-hoe,    and   the 

drill; 
From  these  he  rose  to  themes  of  nobler  kind, 
And  show'd  the  riches  of  a  fertile  mind ; 
To  all  around  their  visits  he  repaid, 
.Vnd  thus  his  mansion  and  himself  display'd. 
His  rooms  were  stately,  rather  fine  than  neat, 
And  guests  politely  call'd  his  house  a  Seat ; 
At  much  expense  was  each  apartment  graced. 
His  taste  was  gorgeous,  but  it  still  was  taste ; 
In  fVill  festoons  the  crimson  curtains  fell. 
The  sofas  rose  in  bold  elastic  swell ; 
Mirrors  in  gilded  frames  display'd  the  tints 
Of  glovdng  carpets  and  of  colour'd  prints ; 
The  weary  eye  saw  every  object  shiutf, 
And  all  was  costly,  fimcif^  and  fine. 


As  with  his  friends  he  pass'd  the  sooiU  hours. 
His  generous  spirit  soom'd  to  hide  its  powers ; 
Powers  unexpected,  for  his  eye  and  air 
Gave  no  sure  signs  that  eloquence  was  there ; 
Oft  he  began  with  sudden  fire  and  force. 
As  loth  to  lose  occasion  for  discourse ; 
Some,  't  is  observed,  who  feel  a  wish  to  speak, 
Will  a  due  place  for  introduction  seek ; 
On  to  their  purpose  step  by  step  they  steal. 
And  all  their  way,  by  certain  signals,  feel ; 
Others  plunge  in  at  once,  and  never  heed 
Whose  turn  they  take,  whose  purpose  they  impede ; 
Resolved  to  shine,  they  hasten  to  begin. 
Of  ending  thoughtless — and  of  these  was  Gwyn. 
And  thus  he  spake : — 

**  It  grieves  me  to  the  soul, 
'*  To  see  how  man  submits  to  man's  control ; 
**  How  overpowered  and  shackled  minds  arc  led 
**  In  vulgar  tracks,  and  to  submission  bred ; 
<*  The  coward  never  on  himself  relies, 
"  But  to  an  equal  for  assistance  flies ; 
'^  Man  yields  to  custom,  as  he  bows  to  fate, 
*'  In  all  things  ruled^mlnd,  body,  and  estate  ; 
*'  In  pain,  in  sickness,  we  for  cure  apply 
"  To  them  we  know  not,  and  we  know  not  why  ; 
"  But  that  the  creature  has  some  jargon  read, 
"  And  got  some  Scotchman's  system  in  his  head ; 
**  Some  grave  impostor,  who  will  health  ensure, 
'*  Long  as  your  patience  or  your  wealth  endure, 
**  But  mark  them  well,  the  pale  and  sickly  crew, 
"  They  have  not  health,  and  can  they  give  it  you  ? 
"  These    solemn    cheats   their    various  methods 

choose, 
'*  A  system  fires  them,  as  a  bard  his  muse : 
*'  Hence  wordy  wars  arise ;  the  leam'd  divide, 
««  And  groaning  patients  curse  each  erring  guide. 

**  Next,  our  affairs  are  govem'd,  buy  or  sell, 
^  Upon  the  deed  the  law  must  fix  its  spell ; 
**  Whether  we  hire  or  let,  we  must  have  still 
**  The  dubious  aid  of  an  attorney's  skill ; 
'<  They  take  a  part  in  eveiy  man's  affaiis, 
**  And  in  all  business  some  concern  is  thdrs ; 
"  Because  mankind  in  ways  prescribed  are  found 
"  Like  flocks  that  follow  on  a  beaten  ground, 
**  Each  abject  nature  in  the  way  proceeds, 
**  That  now  to  shearing,  now  to  slaughter  leads.  ^ 
*^  Should  you  offend,  though  meaning  no  offence, 
"  You  have  no  safety  in  your  innocence ; 
"  The  statute  broken  then  is  placed  in  view, 
*'  And  men  must  pay  for  crimes  they  never  knew ; 
**  Who  would  by  law  regain  his  plunder'd  store, 
''  Would  pick  up  fallen  merc'ry  fW>m  the  floor; 
'^  If  he  pursue  it,  here  and  there  it  slides, 
**  He  would  collect  it,  but  it  more  divides ; 
'*  This  part  and  this  he  stops,  but  still  in  vain, 
"  It  slips  aside,  and  breaks  in  parts  again ; 
**  Till,  after  time  and  p^ns,  and  care  and  cost, 
"  He  finds  his  labour  and  his  ol^ect  lost. 
**  But  most  it  grieves  me  (friends  alone  are  round), 
**  To  see  a  man  in  priestly  fotters  bound ; 


HOrigliulMS.^- 

BecMiM  in  beaten  wmjrt  we  ever  tread. 
And  nun  by  nun,  m  aheap  by  ahe«|v  I*  1^* 
None  atait  aaide,  bat  in  the  patha  proceed,  it»J\ 
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^  Guides  to  the  soul,  these  friends  of  Heaven  con- 
trive, 
'*  Long  as  man  lives,  to  keep  his  fears  alive  : 
**  Soon  as  an  infant  breathes,  their  rites  begin ; 
**  Who  knows  not  sinning,  must  be  freed  from  sin ; 
**  Who  needs  no  bond,  must  yet  engage  in  vows ; 
"  Who  has  no  judgment,  must  a  creed  espouse : 
**  Advanced  in  life,  our  boys  are  bound  by  rules, 
**  Are  catechised  in  churches,  cloisters,  schools, 
*<  And  trained  in  thraldom  to  be  fit  for  tools : 
"  The  youth  grown  up,  he  now  a  partner  needs, 
**  And  lo !  a  priest,  as  soon  as  he  succeeds. 
**  What  man  of  sense  can  marriage-rites  approve  ? 
**  What  man  of  spirit  can  be  bound  to  love  ? 
**  Forced  to  be  kind  !  compell'd  to  be  sincere ! 
«*  Do  chains  and  fetters  make  companions  dear  ? 
*•*  Pris'ners  indeed  we  bind ;  but  though  the  bond 
**  May  keep  them  safe,  it  does  not  make  them 

fond: 
**  The  ring,  the  vow,  the  witness,  licence,  prayers, 
**  All  parties  known !  made  public  all  affairs ! 
'*  Such  forms  men  suffer,  and  from  these  they  date 
*'  A  deed  of  love  begun  with  all  they  hate  : 
**  Absurd !  that  none  the  beaten  road  should  shun, 
^'  But  love  to  do  what  other  dupes  have  done. 

**  Wen,  now  your  priest  has  made  you  one  of 
twain, 
*"  Look  you  for  rest  ?     Alas  I  you  look  in  vain. 
**  If  sick,  he  comes ;  you  cannot  die  in  peace, 
^  Till  he  attends  to  witness  your  release ; 
**  To  vex  your  soiil,  and  urge  you  to  confess 
'*  The  iins  you  feel,  remember,  or  can  guess ; 
"  Nay,  when  departed,  to  your  grave  he  goes — 
**  But  there  indeed  he  hurts  not  your  repose. 

**  Such  are  our  burthens ;  part  we  must  sastain, 
**  But  need  not  link  new  grievance  to  the  chain : 
^  Yet  men  like  idiots  will  their  frames  surround 
^  With  these  vile  shackles,  nor  confess  they  're 

bound; 
**  In  all  that  most  confines  them  they  confide, 
**  Their  slavery  boast,  and  make  their  bonds  their 

pride; 
*'  E'en  as  the  pressure  gaUs  them,  they  declare 
**  (Good  souls  I)  how  happy  and  how  free  they  are  1 
**  As  madmen,  pointing  round  their  wretched  cells, 
^  Cry,  *  Lo  I  the  palace  where  our  honour  dwells.' 

'*  Such  is  our  state :  but  I  resolve  to  live 
*'  By  roles  my  reason  and  my  feelings  give ; 
**  No  legal  guards  shall  keep  enthrall'd  my  mind, 
**  No  Slaves  command  me,  and  no  teachers  blind. 
^  Tempted  by  sins,  let  me  their  strength  defy, 
**  But  have  no  second  in  a  surplice  by ; 
^  No  bottle-holder,  with  officious  aid, 
'*  To  comfort  conscience,  weakened  and  afraid : 
**  Then  If  I  yield,  my  frailty  is  not  known ; 
**  And,  if  I  stand,  the  glory  is  my  own. 

*'  When  Troth  and  Reason  are  our  Mends,  wc 
seem 
**  Alive  I  awake ! — the  superstitioos  dream. 


*  [*■  IjO  I,  who  ent  beneath  s  tree 
Sane  Bamkinet  mnd  Bowsybae,  ' 
And  Bloucellnd,  and  Marian  bright, 
In  apron  blue,  cr  apron  white. 


<<  Oh !  then,  fair  Truth,  for  thee  alone  I  seek, 
^*  Friend  to  the  wise,  supporter  of  the  weak ; 
**  From  thee  we  learn  whate'er  is  right  and  just ; 
"  Forms  to  despise,  professions  to  distrust ; 
'*  Creeds  to  rctject,  pretensions  to  deride, 
**  And,  following  thee,  to  follow  none  beside.*' 

Such  was  the  speech :  it  struck  upon  the  ear 
Like  sudden  thunder  none  expect  to  hear. 
He  saw  men's  wonder  with  a  manly  pride, 
And  gravely  smiled  at  guest  electrified. 
''  A  farmer  this  I "  they  said,  '*  Oh  I  let  him  seek 
"  That  pUice  where  he  may  for  his  country  speak ; 
**  On  some  great  question  to  harangue  for  hours, 
**  While  speakers,  hearing,  envy  nobler  powers ! " 

Wisdom  like  this,  as  all  things  rich  and  rare, 
Must  be  acquired  with  pains,  and  kept  with  care ; 
In  books  he  sought  it,  which  his  friends  might  view, 
When  their  kind  host  the  guarding  curtain  drew. 
There  were  historic  works  for  graver  hours, 
And  lighter  verse  to  spur  the  languid  powers ; 
There  metaphysics,  logic  there  had  place ; 
But  of  devotion  not  a  single  trace — 
Save  what  is  taught  in  Gibbon's  florid  page, 
And  other  guides  of  this  inquiring  age  * 
There  Hume  appear'd,  and  near  a  splendid  book 
Composed  by  Gay's  '*  good  lord  of  Bolingbroke :"' 
With  these  were  mix'd  the  light,  the  free,  the 

vain. 
And  from  a  comer  peep'd  the  sage  Tom  Paine : 
Here  four  neat  volumes  Chesterfield  were  named, 
For  manners  much  and  easy  morals  famed ; 
With  chaste  Memoirs  of  females,  to  be  read 
When  deeper  studies  had  confused  the  head. 

Such  his  resources,  treasures  where  he  sought 
For  daily  knowledge  till  his  mind  was  fraught: 
Then,  when  his  friends  were  present,  for  their  use 
He  would  the  riches  he  had  stored  produce ; 
He  found  his  lamp  bum  clearer  when  enoh  day 
He  drew  for  all  he  purposed  to  display ; 
For  these  occasions,  forth  his  knowledge  sprung, 
As  mustard  quickens  on  a  bed  of  dung : 
All  was  prepared,  and  guests  allow'd  the  praise 
For  what  they  saw  he  could  so  quickly  raise. 

Such  this  new  friend ;  and  when  the  year  came 
round. 
The  same  impressive,  reasoning  sage  was  foond : 
Then,  too,  was  seen  the  pleasant  mansion  graced 
With  a  fair  damsel — his  no  vulgar  taste ; 
The  neat  Jiebecca^sly,  observant,  still, 
Watching  his  eye,  and  waiting  on  his  will ; 
Simple  yet  smart  her  dress,  her  manners  meek. 
Her  smiles  spoke  for  her,  ^e  would  seldom  speak : 
But  watch'd  each  look,  each  meaning  to  detect, 
And  (pleased  with  notice)  felt  for  all  neglect. 

With  her  lived  Gwyn  a  sweet  harmonious  life. 
Who,  forms  excepted,  was  a  charming  wife : 
The  wives  indeed,  so  made  by  vulgar  law. 
Affected  scorn,  and  censored  what  they  saw, 


Now  write  mv  aonneta  In  a  book. 
Far  my  good  lord  of  BoUnnbroke.** 

QAr,FnlogmtoSk0ph»r^ifreet,] 
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And  what  they  «w  not,  fimded ;  said  't  was  sin, 
And  took  no  notice  of  the  wife  of  Gwyn : 
But  he  despised  their  rudeness,  and  would  prove 
Theirs  was  compulsion  and  dislarust,  not  love ; 
*'  Fools  as  thej  were  I  could  they  conceive  that 

rings 
**  And  parsoni^  blessings  were  substantial  things  ?  " 
They  answered  **Tes;"  while  ht  contemptuous 

spoke 
Of  the  low  notions  held  by  simple  folk ; 
Yet,  strange  that  anger  in  a  man  so  wise 
Should  from  the  notions  of  these  fools  arise ; 
Can  they  so  Tex  us,  whom  wt  so  despise? 

Brare  as  he  was,  our  hero  felt  a  dread 
Lest  those  who  saw  him  kind  should  think  him  led ; 
If  to  his  bosom  fear  a  visit  paid, 
It  was,  lest  he  should  be  supposed  afraid : 
Hence  sprang  his  orders ;  not  that  he  desired 
The  things  when  done :  obedience  he  required ; 
And  thus,  to  prove  his  absolute  command, 
Ruled  every  heart,  and  moved  each  subject  hand  ; 
Assent  he  ask'd  for  every  word  and  whim, 
To  prove  that  As  alone  wob  king  tfhim. 

The  stlU  Rebecca,  who  her  station  knew. 
With  ease  resigned  the  honours  not  her  due : 
Well  pleased  she  saw  that  men  her  board  would 

grace. 
And  wish*d  not  there  to  see  a  female  &oe ; 
When  by  her  lover  she  his  spouse  was  styled, 
Polite  she  thought  it,  and  demurely  smiled ; 
But  when  he  wanted  wives  and  maidens  round 
80  to  regard  her,  she  grew  grave  and  frown'd ; 
And  sometimes  whi^per'd » '*  Why  should   you 

respect 
"  These  people's  notions,  yet  their  forms  reject  ?  " 

Gwyn,  though  from  marriage  bond  and  fetter 
firee. 
Still  felt  abridgment  in  his  Uberty ; 
Something  of  hesitation  he  betray'd, 
And  in  her  presence  thought  of  what  he  said. 
Thus  fidr  Rebecca,  though  she  walk'd  astray, 
His  creed  rejecting,  judged  it  right  to  pray. 
To  be  at  church,  to  sit  with  serious  looks. 
To  read  her  Bible  and  her  Sunday-books : 
She  hated  all  those  new  and  daring  themes, 
And  call*d  his  free  coi^ectures  "  deviVs  dreams :" 
She  honoured  still  the  priesthood  in  her  fall, 
And  daim'd  respect  and  reverence  for  them  all ; 
Call'd  them  "  of  sin's  destructive  power  the  foes, 
"  And  not  such  blockheads  as  he  might  suppose." 
Gwyn  to  his  friends  would  smile,  and  sometimes 

"  'T  is  a  kind  fool ;  why  vex  her  in  her  way  ?" 
Her  way  she  took,  and  still  had  more  in  view. 
For  she  contrived  that  he  should  take  it  too. 
The  daring  freedom  of  his  soul,  't  was  plain, 
In  part  was  lost  in  a  divided  reign ; 
A  king  and  queen,  who  yet  in  prudence  sway'd 
Their  peaceful  state,  and  were  in  turn  obey'd. 

Yet  such  our  fate,  that  when  we  plan  the  best, 
Something  arises  to  disturb  our  rest : 
For  though  in  spirits  high,  in  body  strong, 
Gwyn  something  felt — he  knew  not  what — was 
wrong; 


He  wish'd  to  know,  fo3  he  believed  the  thing, 
If  unremoved,  would  other  evil  bring : 
'*  She  must  perceive,  of  late  he  could  not  eat, 
^  And  when  he  walVd  he  trembled  on  his  feet : 
'*  He  had  forebodings,  and  he  seem'd  as  one 
'*  Stopp'd  on  the  road,  or  threaten'd  by  a  dun ; 
*'  He  could  not  live,  and  yet,  should  he  apply 
"  To  those  phyticiant~he  must  sooner  die." 

The  mild  Rebecca  heard  with  some  disdain. 
And  some  distress,  her  friend  and  lord  complain : 
His  death  she  fear'd  not,  but  had  pidnful  doubt 
What  his  distempered  nerves  might  bring  about ; 
With  power  like  hers  she  dreaded  an  ally, 
And  yet  there  was  a  person  in  her  eye ; — 
She  thought,  debated,  flx'd— <<  Alas !"  she  said, 
'*  A  case  like  yours  must  be  no  more  delayed ; 
'*  You  hate  these  doctors ;  well  t  but  were  a  friend 
'*  And  doctor  one.  your  fears  would  have  an  end : 
"  My  cousin  lfo/if<~Scotland  holds  him  now — 
«*  Is  above  aU  men  skilfU,  aU  aUow; 
*'  Of  late  a  Doctor,  and  within  a  while 
*'  He  means  to  settle  in  this  &vour'd  isle : 
*'  Should  he  attend  you,  with  his  skill  profound, 
"  You  must  be  safe,  and  shortly  would  be  sound." 

When  men  in  health  against  Physidans  rail. 
They  should  consider  that  their  nerves  may  fail ; 
Who  calls  a  Lawyer  rogue,  may  find,  too  late. 
On  one  of  these  depends  his  whole  estate ; 
iff^ay,  when  the  world  can  nothing  more  produce, 
iThe  Priest,  th'  insulted  priest,  may  have  his  use : 
I  Ease,  health,  and  comfort  lift  a  man  so  high. 
These  powers  are  dwarfr  that  he  can  scarcely  spy  ; 
Pain,  sickness,  languor,  keep  a  man  so  low. 
That  these  neglected  dwarft  to  giants  grow : 
Happy  is  he  who  through  the  medium  sees 
Of  dear  good  sense — ^but  Gwyn  was  not  of  these. 

He  heard  and  he  rejoiced :  '*  Ah !  let  him  come, 
'*  And  till  he  fixes,  make  my  house  his  home." 
Home  came  the  Doctor — he  was  much  admired ; 
He  told  the  patient  what  his  case  required ; 
His  hours  for  sleep,  his  time  to  eat  and  drink. 
When  he  should  ride,  read,  rest,  compose,  or  think. 
Thus  join'd  peculiar  skill  and  art  profound. 
To  make  the  fancy-sick  no  more  than  fancy-sound. 

With  such  attention,  who  could  long  be  ill  ? 
Returning  health  proclaimed  the  Doctor's  skill. 
Presents  and  praises  ftom  a  grateful  heart 
Were  freely  offered  on  the  patient's  part ; 
In  high  repute  the  Doctor  seem*d  to  stand, 
But  ^ill  had  got  no  footing  in  the  land ; 
And,  as  he  saw  the  seat  was  rich  and  fair. 
He  felt  disposed  to  fix  his  station  there : 
To  gain  his  purpose  he  perform'd  the  part 
Of  a  good  actor,  and  prepared  to  start  \ 
Not  like  a  traveller  in  a  day  serene. 
When  the  sun  shone  and  when  the  roads  were 

clean; 
Not  like  the  pilgrim,  when  the  morning  grey, 
The  ruddy  eve  succeeding,  sends  his  way ; 
But  in  a  season  when  the  sharp  east  wind 
Had  all  its  influence  on  a  nervous  mind ; 
When  past  the  parlour's  front  it  fiercely  blew. 
And  Gwyn  sat  pitying  every  bird  that  fiew, 
This  strange  physician  said — ^  Adieu  I  adieu ! 
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**  Farewell  I— Heaven  blesf  you  !~if  you  should — 

but  no, 
*'  You  need  not  fesr— farewell !  't  ii  time  to  go." 

The  Doctor  ipoke ;  and  as  the  patient  heard, 
II  is  old  disorders  (dreadful  train !)  appear'd  ; 
^  He  felt  the  tingling  tremor,  and  the  stress 
"  Upon  his  nerres  tl^t  he  could  not  express ; 
*'  Should  hit  good  friend  forsake  him,  he  perhaps 
*  Slight  meet  his  death,  and  surely  a  relapse.*' 

So,  as  the  I>octor  teem'd  intent  to  part, 
He  ^ed  in  terror — "  Oh !  be  where  thou  art : 
**  Come,  thou  art  young,  and  unengaged ;    oh ! 


*^  Make  me  thy  friend,  givo  comfort   to   mine 

-  home; 
"  I  hare  now  symptoms  that  require  thine  aid, 
"  Dos  Doctor,  sUy :  "— th*  obliging  Doctor  stayed. 

Thus  Gwyn  was  happy ;  he  had  now  a  friend, 
And  a  meek  spouse  on  whom  he  could  depend : 
Bat  now  possessed  of  male  and  female  guide. 
Divided  power  he  thus  must  subdivide : 
In  earlier  days  he  rode,  or  sat  at  ease 
Reclined,  and  having  but  himself  to  please ; 
Now  if  be  would  a  favorite  nag  bestride. 
He  sought  permission — "  Doctor,  may  I  ride?  " 
(Rebecca's  eye  her  sovereign  pleasure  told) — 
**  I  think  you  may,  but  guarded  from  the  cold, 
**  Hide  forty  minutes." — Free  and  happy  soul. 
He  scom*d  submission,  and  a  man's  control ; 
But  where  such  friends  in  every  care  unite 
All  for  his  good,  obedience  is  delight. 

Kow  Gwyn  a  sultan  bade  affairs  adieu. 
Led  and  assisted  by  the  faithful  two ; 
The  fkvourite  fair,  Rebecca,  near  him  sat. 
And  whisper*d  whom  to  love,  assist,  or  hate ; 
While  the  chief  visier  eased  his  lord  of  cares, 
And  bore  himself  the  burden  of  affairs : 
Vo  dangers  could  from  such  alliance  flow, 
But  from  that  law  that  changes  all  below. 

^hen  wintry  winds  with  leaves  bestrew'd  the 
ground, 
.Vnd  men  were  coughing  all  the  village  round ; 
When  public  papers  of  invasion  told. 
Diseases,  famines,  perils  new  and  old ; 
When  philosophic  writers  faird  to  clear 
The  mind  of  gloom,  and  lighter  works  to  cheer ; 
Then  came  fresh  terrors  on  our  hero's  mind — 
Feaa  unforeseen,  and  feelings  undefined. 

**  In  outward  ills,"  he  cried,  "  I  rest  assured 
**  Of  my  friend's  aid ;  they  will  in  time  be  cured ; 
''  But  can  his  art  subdue,  resist,  control 
^  These  inward  griefs  and  troubles  of  tho  soul  ? 
**  Oh  I  my  Rebecca !  my  disorder*d  mind 
**  Ko  help  in  study,  none  in  thought  can  find ; 
^  What  most  I  do,  Rebecca  ?  "    She  proposed 
The  Parish-guide ;  but  what  could  be  disclosed 
To  a  proud  priest  ? — "  No !  him  have  I  defied, 
**  Intuited,  sUghted— shall  he  be  my  guide  ? 
^  But  one  there  is,  and  if  report  be  just, 
**  A  wise  good  man,  whom  I  may  safely  trust ; 
^  Who  goes  from  house  to  house,  firom  ear  to  ear, 


"  To  make  his  truths,  his  Gospel-truths,  appear; 
"  True  if  indeed  they  be,  *t  is  time  that  1  should 

hear: 
"  Send  for  that  man ;  and  if  report  be  just, 
**  I,  like  Cornelius,  will  the  teacher  trust ; 
"  But  if  deceiver,  I  the  vile  deceit 
'*  Shall  soon  discover,  and  discharge  the  cheat." 

To  Doctor  MoUet  was  the  grief  confess'd. 
While  Gwyn  the  freedom  of  his  mind  express'd ; 
Tet  own'd  it  was  to  ills  and  errors  prone. 
And  he  for  guilt  and  frailty  must  atone. 
**  My  books,  perhaps,"  the  wav'ring  mortal  cried, 
"  Like  men  deceive ;  I  would  be  satisfied ; — 
"  And  to  my  soul  the  pious  man  may  bring 
"  €k>mfort  and  light :— do  let  me  try  the  thing." 

The  cousins  met,  what  pasi'd  with  Gwyn  was 
told: 
"  Alos ! "  the  Doctor  said,  «  how  hard  to  hold 
"  These  easy  minds,  where  all  impressions  made 
'*  At  fint  sink  deeply,  and  then  quickly  fade ; 
"  For  while  so  strong  these  new-bom  fiincies  reign, 
^  We  must  divert  them,  to  oppose  is  vain : 
'*  Tou  see  him  valiant  now,  he  scorns  to  heed 
**  The  bigot's  threat'nings  or  the  zealot's  creed ; 
**  Shook  by  a  dream,  he  next  for  truth  receives 
"  What  frenay  teaches,  and  what  fear  believes ; 
"  And  this  will  place  him  in  the  power  of  one 
'*  Whom  we  must  seek,  because  we  cannot  shun." 

I^^utp  had  been  ostler  at  a  busy  Inn, 
WL<«.  ^  he  beheld  and  grew  in  dread  of  sin ; 
Then  to  a  Baptists'  meeting  found  his  way. 
Became  a  convert,  and  was  taught  to  pray ; 
Then  preach'd ;  and,  being  earnest  and  sincere, 
Brought  other  sinners  to  religious  fear: 
Together  grew  his  influence  and  his  fame, 
Till  our  d^ected  hero  heard  his  name : 
His  little  failings  were  a  grain  of  pride, 
Rabed  by  the  numbers  he  presumed  to  guide.* 
A  love  of  presents,  and  of  lofty  praise 
For  his  meek  spirit  and  his  humble  ways ; 
But  though  this  spirit  would  on  flattery  feed, 
No  praise  could  blind  him  and  no  arts  mislead  :— 
To  him  the  Doctor  made  the  wishes  known 
Of  his  good  patron,  but  conceal'd  his  own  ; 
He  of  all  teachers  had  dbtrust  and  doubt. 
And  was  reserved  in  what  he  came  about ; 
Though  on  a  plain  and  simple  message  sent, 
He  had  a  secret  and  a  bold  intent : 
Their  minds  at  first  were  deeply  vell'd  ;  disguise 
Form'd  the  slow  speech,  and  oped  the  eager  eyes ; 
Till  by  degrees  sufficient  light  was  thrown 
On  every  view,  and  all  the  business  shown. 
Wisp,  as  a  skilful  guide  who  led  the  blind. 
Had  powers  to  rule  and  awe  the  vapourish  mind ; 
But  not  the  changeful  vriU,  the  wavering  fear  to 

bind: 
And  should  his  conscience  give  him  leave  to  dwell 
With  Gwyn,  and  every  rival  power  expel 
(A  dubious  point),  yet  he,  with  every  care, 
Might  soon  the  lot  of  the  rejected  share ; 
And  other  Wisps  be  found  like  him  to  reign. 
And  then  be  thrown  upon  the  world  again : 
He  thought  it  prudent  then,  and  felt  it  just. 
The  present  guides  of  his  new  friend  to  trust : 

u 
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Tme,  he  conceived,  to  touch  the  harder  heart 
Of  the  cool  Doctor,  was  beyond  his  art ; 
Bat  mild  Rebecca  he  could  surely  sway, 
While  Gwyn  would  follow  where  she  led  the  way : 
So  to  do  good,  (and  why  a  duty  shun, 
Because  rewarded  for  the  good  when  done  ?) 
He  with  his  friends  would  join  in  all  they  planned, 
Save  when  his  faith  or  feelings  should  withstand ; 
There  he  must  rest  sole  judge  of  hit  affairs. 
While  they  might  rule  exclusively  in  theirs. 

When  Gwyn  his  message  to  the  teacher  sent, 
He  fear'd  his  friends  would  show  their  discontent ; 
And  prudent  seemM  it  to  th'  attendant  pair, 
Not  all  at  once  to  show  an  aspect  fair : 
On  Wisp  they  seem'd  to  look  with  jealous  eye, 
And  fair  Rebecca  was  demure  and  shy ; 
But  by  degrees  the  teacher's  worth  they  knew. 
And  were  so  kind,  they  teem'd  converted  too. 

Wisp  took  occasion  to  the  nymph  to  say, 
*'  Tou  must  be  married :  will  you  name  the  day  ?*' 
She  smiled, — **Tis  well:    but   should    he    not 

comply, 
<*  Is  it  quite  safe  th'  experiment  to  try  ?"— 
^'  My  child,"  the  teacher  said,  "  who  feels  remorse, 
"  (And  feels  not  he  ?)  must  wish  relief  of  course : 
**  And  can  he  find  it,  while  he  fears  the  crime  ? — 
"  Tou  must  be  married ;  will  you  name  the  time  ?" 

Glad  was  the  patron  as  a  man  could  be. 
Yet  marvell'd  too,  to  find  his  guides  agree ; 
'*  But  what  the  cause  ?"  he  cried ;  **  't  is  genuine 
love  for  me." 

Each  found  his  part,  and  let  one  act  describe 
The  powers  and  honours  of  th'  accordant  tribe  :^ 
A  man  for  &vour  to  the  mansion  speeds. 
And  cons  his  threefold  task  as  he  proceeds ; 
To  teacher  Wisp  he  bows  with  humble  air. 
And  begs  his  interest  for  a  barn's  repair : 
Then  for  the  Doctor  he  inquires,  who  loves 
To  hear  applause  for  what  his  skill  improves, 
And  gives  for  praise,  assent — and  to  the  Fair 
He  brings  of  pullets  a  delicious  pair ; 
Thus  sees  a  peasant,  with  discernment  nice, 
A  love  of  power,  conceit,  and  avarice. 

Lo !   now  the  change  complete :   the  convert 
Gwyn 
Has  sold  his  books,  and  has  renounced  his  sin ; 
MoUet  hit  body  orders.  Wisp  his  soul, 
And  o'er  his  purse  the  Lady  takes  control ; 
No  friends  beside  he  needs,  and  none  attend — 
Soul,  body,  and  estate,  has  each  a  friend  ; 
And  fkir  Rebecca  leads  a  virtuous  life- 
She  rules  a  mistress,  and  stie  reigns  a  wife.' 


>  [This  tale  b  of  a  eoaner  texture  than  the  preceding  ones, 
UKMgh  Aill  of  aeate  obaerratlon  and  graphic  delineation  of 
oidinary  ehaneten.  The  hero  ia  not  a  fkrmer  tamed  gentle- 
man, hut  a  gentleman  tamed  fanner — a  conceited^  actiTp, 
talking,  doimneerlng  aort  of  nenon— who  plants,  and  eata, 
and  dnnks  with  great  vigoar— keepa  a  miatreas,  and  tpeaka 
with  aadadoiM  seom  of  Uie  tyranny  of  wiTca,  and  tlie  impo* 
dtlona  of  priesti,  lawyers,  and  phyiiciant.  Being  hut  a 
ihaUow  fellow,  however,  at  bottom,  his  confidence  in  his 
opinions  declines  giadaally  as  his  health  decays ;  and  heing 
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Heaven  witneas 
I  have  heen  to  you  ever  true  and  humble. 

Omry  FUL 

Gentle  lady, 
^lien  I  did  first  impart  my  love  to  you, 
I  ftcely  told  you  all  the  wealth  I  had. 

Merchant  </  Tntsv. 

The  Altai  time 
Cots  off  all  ceremonies  and  vows  of  love, 
And  ample  interchange  of  sweet  disooorse. 
Which  ao  long  aunderd  friends  should  dwell  upon. 

Richard  IlL 

I  know  thee  not,  old  man ;  fkll  to  thy  pnyefn. 

Bnrp  If, 

Fkrewell, 
Thou  pore  impiety,  thoa  imploaa  purity. 
For  thee  I  'U  lock  up  all  the  gates  of  love. 

Much  Alio  a6o«t  ifscAts^. 


Love  will  expire— the  gay,  the  happy  dream 
Will  turn  to  scorn,  indiff'rence,  et  esteem  : 
Some  favourM  pairs,  in  this  exchange,  are  blett, 
Nor  sigh  for  raptures  in  a  state  of  rest : 
Others,  ill  matchM,  with  minds  impair M,  repent 
At  once  the  deed,  and  know  no  more  contcot ; 
From  joy  to  anguish  they,  in  haste,  decline, 
And,  with  their  fondness,  their  esteem  resign  ; 
More  luckless  still  their  fate,  who  are  the  prey 
Of  long-protracted  hope  and  dull  delay : 
'Mid  plans  of  bliss  the  heavy  hours  pass  on. 
Till  love  is  withered,  and  till  joy  is  gone. 

This  gentle  flame  two  youthful  hearts  posseas'd. 
The  sweet  disturber  of  unenvied  rest ; 
The  prudent  Dinah  was  the  maid  beloved. 
And  the  kind  Kupert  was  the  swain  approved : 
A  wealthy  Aunt  her  gentle  niece  sustained, 
He,  with  a  father,  at  his  desk  remained  ; 
The  youthful  couple,  to  their  vows  sincere. 
Thus  loved  expectant;  year  succeeding  year. 
With  pleasant  views  and  hopes,  but  not  a  prospect 

near. 
Rupert  some  comfort  in  his  station  saw, 
But  the  poor  virgin  lived  in  dread  and  awe ; 
Upon  her  anxious  looks  the  widow  smiled, 
And  bade  her  wait,  "  for  she  was  yet  a  child/* 
She  for  her  neighbour  had  a  due  respect. 
Nor  would  his  son  encourage  or  r^ect ; 


seized  with  some  maladies  in  his  stomach,  he  ends  with  mar^ 
rying  his  mistress,  and  aubmitting  to  be  triplv  governed  by 
three  of  her  oonfedeiatei,  in  the  respective  oharactets  of  a 
qaaek  doctor,  a  methodist  preacher,  and  a  pr«^ecUnf  la»d 
steward.— JsrraiT.] 

I  [Mr.  Cimbbe'a  eons  have  ao  doubt  but  diat  their  mothrts 
reslaenoe,  at  one  time,  with  her  rich  old  aunt,  who  ww  very 
partial  to  her,  and  abounded  in  trinkets,  suggested  this  sap> 
position.] 
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And  thai  the  pair,  with  expectations  yain, 
Beheld  the  seasons  change  and  change  again  : 
Meantime  the  nymph  her  tender  tales  perused, 
Where  cruel  aunts  impatient  girls  refUsed : 
While  hers,  though  teasing,  boasted  to  be  kind. 
And  she,  resenting,  to  be  all  resigned. 

The  dame  was  sick,  and  when  the  youth  applied 
For  her  consent,  she  groan*d,  and  cough*d,  and 

cried, 
Talk'd  of  dei)arting,  and  again  her  breath 
Drew  hard,  and  cough'd,  and  talked  again  of  death : 
**  Here  may  you  live,  my  Dinah  !  here  the  boy 
**  And  you  together  my  estate  enjoy :" 
Thus  to  the  lorert  was  her  mind  expressed. 
Till  they  forbore  to  urge  the  fond  request. 

Senrant,  and  nurse,  and  comforter,  and  friend, 
Dinah  had  still  some  duty  to  attend ; 
But  yet  their  walk,  when  Rupert's  evening  call 
Obtidn'd  an  hour,  made  sweet  amends  for  all ; 
So  kmg  they  now  each  other's  thoughts  had  known, 
That  nothing  seem'd  exclusively  their  own : 
But  with  the  common  wish,  the  mutual  fear, 
They  now  had  travelled  to  their  thirtieth  year. 

At  length  a  protpect  open'd — but  alas ! 
Long  time  must  yet,  before  the  union,  pass. 
Bupert  was  caU'd,  in  other  clime,  t*  increase 
Another's  wealth,  and  toil  for  future  peace. 
Loth  were  the  lovers ;  but  the  aunt  declared 
T  was  fortune's  call,  and  they  must  be  prepared : 
'*  Too  now  are  young,  and  for  this  brief  delay, 
*'  And  Dinah's  care,  what  I  bequeath  will  pay  ; 
*'  All  vrill  be  yours ;  nay,  love,  suppress  that  sigh ; 
*'  The  kind  must  suffer,  and  the  best  must  die :" 
Then  came  the  cough,  and  strong  the  signs  it  gave 
Of  holding  long  contention  with  the  grave. 

The  bven  parted  with  a  gloomy  view. 
And  little  comfort,  but  that  both  were  true  ; 
He  for  uncertain  duties  doom'd  to  steer, 
While  hen  remain'd  too  certain  and  severe. 

Letters  arrived,  and  Bupert  fairly  told 
^  Bis  cares  were  many,  and  his  hopes  were  cold : 
**  Th*  view  more  clouded,  that  was  never  fair, 
*'  And  love  alone  preserved  him  from  despair ;" 
In  other  letters  brighter  hopes  he  drew, 
"  Hia  fUends  were  Idnd,  and  he  believed  them  true.** 

When  the  sage  vridow  Dinah's  grief  descried. 
She  wonder'd  much  why  one  so  happy  sigh'd : 
Then  bade  her  see  how  her  poor  aunt  sustain'd 
Tho  ills  of  Ufe,  nor  murmur'd  nor  complain'd. 


'  Altiaioa  i*  hoe  mi^,  not  to  the  well-known  ipedes  of 
M—oO,  nOfd  the  poi«m-oak,  tomoodmAw,  but  to  ttie  nof, 
or  potaoaHvee  of  Java :  whether  it  be  real  or  imafinary,  this 
la  no  ffoper  place  for  inquiry. 

s  [••  Hcmo  fa  dread  lAlesee  on  the  biMted  heath 
Kan  Cpaa  dta,  the  Hydra  tree  of  death. 
Lot  tnm  one  root,  the  envenom'd  aoll  below» 
A  thooeaad  vegetative  aerpenta  i^w ; 
In  ahining  raya  the  aealy  monater  apieada 
O^  tea  aqoare  leagnea  nia  fkr  diverging  heada, 
Or  fn  one  tmnk  entwiata  hia  tangled  form, 
Looka  o'er  the  donda,  and  hiaaea  in  th«>  atorm,**  fte. 

Darwim's  lwe$  of  lAa  Ploilr. 


To  vary  pleasures,  from  the  lady's  chest 
Were  drawn  the  pearly  string  and  tabby  vest ; 
Beads,  jewels,  laces,  all  their  value  shown. 
With  the  kind  notice—"  They  will  be  your  own." 

This  hope,  these  comforts,  cherish'd  day  by  day. 
To  Dinah's  bosom  made  a  gradual  way  ; 
Till  love  of  treasure  had  as  large  a  part, 
As  love  of  Rupert,  in  the  virgin's  heart. 
Whether  it  be  that  tender  passions  fail. 
From  their  own  nature,  while  the  strong  prevail ; 
Or  whether  av'rice,  like  the  poison-tree,' 
Kills  aU  beside  it,  and  alone  wiU  be ;  » 
Whatever  cause  prevail'd,  the  pleasure  grew 
In  Dinah's  soul,— she  loved  the  hoards  to  Tiew ; 
With  lively  joy  those  comforts  she  survey'd, 
And  love  grew  languid  in  the  careful  maid. 

Now  the  grave  niece  partook  the  widow's  cares, 
Look'd  to  the  great,  and  ruled  the  small  afiairs ; 
Saw  clean'd  the  plate,  arranged  the  china-ahow. 
And  felt  her  passion  for  a  sibling  grow : 
Th'  indulgent  aunt  increased  the  maid's  delight. 
By  placing  tokens  of  her  irealth  In  sight ; 
She  loved  the  value  of  her  bonds  to  tell. 
And  spake  of  stocks,  and  how  they  rose  and  fell. 

This  passion  grew,  and  gain'd  at  length  such 
sway. 
That  other  passions  shrank  to  make  it  vray ; 
Romantic  notions  now  the  heart  forsook. 
She  read  but  seldom,  and  she  changed  her  book ; 
And  for  the  verses  she  was  wont  to  send, 
Short  was  her  prose,  and  she  was  Rupert's  friend. 
Seldom  she  wrote,  and  then  the  vddow's  cough. 
And  constant  call,  excused  her  breaking  off; 
Who  now  oppressed,  no  longer  took  the  air. 
But  sat  and  dozed  upon  an  easy  chair. 
The  cautious  doctor  saw  the  case  was  clear. 
But  judged  it  best  to  have  companions  near ; 
They  came,  they  reason'd,  they  prescribed,— at 

last. 
Like  honest  men,  they  said  their  hopes  were  past ; 
Then  came  a  priest — 't  is  comfort  to  reflect 
When  all  is  over,  there  was  no  neglect : 
And  all  was  over. — By  her  husband's  bones. 
The  widow  rests  beneath  the  sculptured  stones, 
That  yet  record  their  fondness  and  their  fame, 
While  all  they  left  the  virgin's  care  became  ; 
Stock,  bonds,  and  buildings ;  it  disturb'd  her  rest. 
To  think  what  load  of  troubles  she  possessed  : 
Yet,  if  a  trouble,  she  resolved  to  take 
Th'  important  duty  for  the  donor's  sake  ; 
She  too  was  heiress  to  the  widow's  taste. 
Her  love  of  hoarding,  and  her  dread  of  waste. 


For  an  anthentie  refbtatSon  tA  the  groaa  impoaitioa  prac- 
tiaed  on  the  people  of  Eorope,  by  the  romance  of  Poosdi, 
on  the  anbteet  of  thia  tree,  see  Kaflea'a  flitafory  ^Jaooj  vol.  i., 

{>.  44.  **Almoat  every  one,"  aays  Sir  Thomaa,^haa  beard  of 
ta  Ikboloaa  hiatory— a  hiatory  which,  f^om  ita  eitravagant 
nature,  ita  snaceptibiliu  of  poetical  ornament,  ita  alliance 
with  the  emeltiea  of  a  deepotM  government,  and  the  spark* 
lins  genlna  of  Darwin,  whose  porpoee  it  anawered  to  adopt 
anaperaonify  it  aa  a  malignant  aj^t,  haa  obtained  almoat 
eqoal  eorreney  with  the  wondera  fd  the  Lema  hydra,  the 
Coimera,  or  any  other  of  the  daaaic  fletiona  of  anti* 
qnity.'Q 
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Sometimet  the  past  would  on  her  mind  intmde, 
And  then  a  conflict  full  of  care  ensued ; 
The  thoughts  of  Rupert  on  her  mind  would  press, 
His  worth  she  knew,  but  doubted  his  success : 
Of  old  she  saw  him  heedless ;  what  the  boy 
Forebore  to  save,  the  man  would  not  eijoy  ; 
Oft  had  he  lost  ite  chance  that  care  would  seize, 
Willing  to  live,  but  more  to  Uve  at  ease : 
Yet  could  she  not  a  broken  tow  defend, 
And  Heav'n,  perhaps,  might  yet  enrich  her  friend. 

Month   after  month  was  pasi*d,  and  all  were 
spent 
In  quiet  comfort,  and  in  rich  content ; 
Miseries  there  were,  and  woes  the  world  around. 
But  these  had  not  her  pleasant  dwelling  found  ; 
She  knew  that  mothers  grieved,  and  widows  wept, 
And  she  was  sorry,  said  her  prayers,  and  slept : 
Thus  passed  the  seasons,  and  to  Dinah's  board 
Gave  what  the  seasons  to  the  rich  afford ; 
For  she  indulged,  nor  was  her  heart  so  small, 
That  one  strong  passion  should  engross  it  all. 

A  love  of  splendour  now  with  av'rice  strove. 
And  oft  appeared  to  be  the  stronger  love : 
A  secret  pleasure  fiU'd  the  Widow's  breast. 
When  she  reflected  on  the  hoards  possess'd ; 
But  livelier  joy  inspired  th'  ambitious  Maid, 
When  she  the  purchase  of  those  hoards  display'd : 
In  small  but  splendid  room  she  loved  to  see 
That  all  was  placed  in  view  and  harmony. 
There,  as  with  eager  glance  she  look'd  around, 
She  much  delight  in  eveiy  otject  found . 
While  books  devout  were  near  her — to  destroy. 
Should  it  arise,  an  overflow  of  joy. 

Within  that  fair  apartment  guests  might  see 
The  comforts  cull'd  for  wealth  by  vanity : 
Around  the  room  an  Indian  paper  biased. 
With  lively  tint  and  fl^es  boldly  raised ; 
Silky  and  soft  upon  the  floor  below, 
Th'  elastic  carpet  rose  with  crimson  glow ; 
All  things  around  implied  both  cost  and  care, 
What  met  the  eye  was  elegant  or  rare : 
Some  curious  trifles  round  the  room  were  laid. 
By  hope  presented  to  the  wealthy  Maid  ; 
Within  a  costly  case  of  vamish'd  wood. 
In  level  rows,  her  polish'd  volumes  stood ; 
Shown  as  a  favour  to  a  chosen  few. 
To  prove  what  beauty  for  a  book  could  do : 
A  silver  urn  with  curious  work  was  fraught ; 
A  silver  lamp  fVom  Grecian  pattern  wrought : 
Above  her  head,  all  gorgeous  to  behold, 
A  time-piece  stood  on  feet  of  bumish'd  gold ; 
A  stag's-head  crest  adom'd  the  pictured  case, 
Through  the  pure  crystal  shone  the  enamel'd  face ; 
And  while  on  brilliants  moved  the  hands  of  steel, 
It  click'd  from  pray'r  to  pray'r,  from  meal  to  meal. 

Here  as  the  lady  sat,  a  friendly  pair 
Stept  in  t'  admire  the  view,  and  took  their  chair : 
They  then  related  how  the  young  and  gay 
Were  thoughtless  wandering  in  the  broad  highway : 
How  tender  damsels  sail'd  in  tilted  boats. 
And  laugh'd  with  wicked  men  in  scarlet  coats ; 
And  how  we  live  in  such  degen'rate  times, 
That  men  conceal  their  wants  and  show  their 
crimes; 


While  vicious  deeds  are  screen'd  by  fashion's  name, 
And  what  was  once  our  pride  is  now  our  shame. 

Dinah  was  musing,  as  her  friends  discoursed. 
When  these  last  words  a  sudden  entrance  forced 
Upon  her  mind,  and  what  was  once  her  pride 
And  now  her  shame,  some  painful  views  supplied ; 
Thoughts  of  the  past  within  her  bosom  press'd. 
And  there  a  change  was  felt,  and  was  oonfess'd : 
While  thus  the  Virgin  strove  with  secret  pain, 
Her  mind  was  wandering  o'er  the  troubled  main ; 
Still  she  was  silent,  nothing  seem'd  to  see. 
But  sat  and  sigh'd  in  pensive  reve'.ie. 

The  friends  prepared  new  subjects  to  begin. 
When  tall  Susannah,  maiden  starch,  stalk'd  in ; 
Not  in  her  ancient  mode,  sedate  and  slow. 
As  when  she  came,  the  mind  she  knew,  to  know ; 
Nor  as,  when  list'iiing  half  an  hour  before. 
She  twice  or  thrice  tapp'd  gently  at  the  door ; 
But  all  decorum  cast  in  wrath  aside, 
"  I  think  the  devil 's  in  the  man ! "  she  cried ; 
"  A  huge  tall  sailor,  with  his  towny  cheek 
''  /ind  pitted  face,  will  with  my  lady  speak ; 
"  He  grinn'd  an  ugly  smile,  and  said  he  knew, 
"  Please  you,  my  lady,  *t  would  be  joy  to  you : 
"  What  must  I  answer  ?  "—Trembling  and  distressM 
Sank  the  pale  Dinah  by  her  fears  oppress'd ; 
When  thus  alarm'd,  and  brooking  no  delay, 
Swift  to  her  room  the  stranger  made  his  way. 

"  Revive,  my  love ! "  said  he,  "  I  *ve  done  thee 
harm; 
"  Give  me  thy  pardon,"  and  he  look'd  alarm : 
Meantime  the  prudent  Dinah  had  contrived 
Her  soul  to  question,  and  she  then  revived. 

"  See !  my  good  friend,"  and  then  she  raised  her 
head, 
"  The  bloom  of  life,  the  strength  of  youth  is  fled ; 
"  Living  we  die ;  to  us  the  worid  is  dead ; 
**  We  parted  bless'd  with  health,  and  I  am  now 
"  Age-struck  and  feeble— so  I  find  art  thou ; 
*'  Thine  eye  is  sunken,  fUrrow'd  is  thy  face, 
"  And  downward  look'st  thou— so  we  run  our  race ; 
"  And  happier  they  whose  race  is  nearly  run, 
"  Their  troubles  over,  and  their  duties  done." 

"  True,  lady,  true — ^we  are  not  girl  and  boy, 
"  But  time  has  left  us  something  to  eigoy." 
"  What  I  thou  hast  leam'd  my  fortune  ?— yM,  I 

Uve 
"  To  feel  how  poor  the  comforts  wealth  can  give : 
*'  Thou  too  perhaps  art  wealthy ;  but  our  fate 
"  Still  mocks  our  wishes,  wealth  is  come  too  late." 

"  To  me  nor  late  nor  eariy ;  I  am  come 
"  Poor  as  I  left  thee  to  my  native  home : 
"  Nor  yet,"  said  Rupert,  "  will  I  grieve ;  't !«  wIm 
"  To  share  thy  comforts,  and  the  glory  thine : 
'*  For  thou  wilt  gladly  take  that  generous  part 
*'  That  both  exalts  and  gratifies  the  heart ; 
"While   mine  r^oices"—" Heavens  !"    r«tuni'd 

the  maid, 
"  This  talk  to  one  so  wither'd  and  decay'd  ? 
"  No !  all  my  care  is  now  to  fit  my  mind 
*'  For  other  spousal,  and  to  die  resigned : 
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^  At  friend  and  neighboor,  I  shall  hope  to  tee 
**  Tbcae  noble  Tiewt,  thit  piout  love  in  thee ; 
'*  That  we  together  may  the  change  await, 
M  Gnidet  and  tpeotatort  in  each  other*t  fate ; 
**  When  fellow  pilgrimt,  we  thall  dally  crave 
^  The  mutual  prayer  that  armt  ut  for  the  grave." 

Half  angry,  half  in  doubt,  the  lover  gazed 
On  the  m^  maiden,  by  het  tpeech  amased ; 
**  Dinah,"  taid  he,  "  doit  thou  retpect  thy  vowt  ? 
^  What  spoutal  mean'tt  thou?  —thou  art  Bupert*t 

tpoute; 
**  That  chance  it  mine  to  take,  and  thine  to  give : 
**  But,  trifling  this,  if  we  together  live : 
«  Can  I  believe,  that,  after  all  the  patt, 
"  Our  vowt,  our  lovet,  thou  wilt  be  false  at  latt  ? 
**  Something  thou   hatt — I    know  not  what — ^In 

view; 
'*  I  find  thee  pious —  let  me  find  thee  true." 

**  Ah  !  cruel  this ;  but  do,  my  friend,  depart  *, 
**  And  to  its  feelings  leave  my  wounded  heart." 

**  Nay,  speak  at  once ;  and  Dinah,  let  me  know, 
^  Meanest  thou  to  take  me,  now  I  'm  ^Teck*d,  in 

tow? 
**  Be  Uir ;  nor  longer  keep  me  in  the  dark ; 
^  Am  I  forsaken  for  a  trimmer  spark  ? 
**  Heaven's  spouse  thou  art  not ;  nor  can  I  believe 
"  That  God  accepts  her  who  will  man  deceive : 
'*  True  I  am  shattered,  I  have  service  seen, 
**  And  service  done,  and  have  in  trouble  been ; 
'*  My  cheek  (it  shames  me  not)  has  lost  its  red, 
*<  And  the  brown  buff  is  o*er  my  features  spread : 
**  Perchance  my  speech  is  rude ;  for  I  among 
**  Th'  untamed  have  been,  in  temper  and  in  tongue ; 
**  Have  been  trepann'd,  have  lived  in  toil  and  care, 
**  And  wrought  for  wealth  I  was  not  doom*d  to 

share; 
**  It  tonch'd  me  deeply,  for  I  felt  a  pride 
'*  In  gaining  riches  for  my  destin*d  bride : 
**  SpMk  then  my  fate ;  for  these  my  torrows  past, 
^  Time  lost,  youth  fled,  hope  wearied,  and  at  last 
*'  Thit  doubt  of  thee— a  childish  thing  to  tell, 
**  But  certain  truth— my  very  throat  they  swell : 
*'  They  stop  the  breath,  and  but  for  shame  could  I 
*'  Give  way  to  weakness,  and  with  passion  cry ; 
**  These  are  unmanly  ttrngglet,  but  I  feel 
**  Thit  hour  mutt  end  them^  and  perhapa  will 


Hert  Dinah  dgh'd,  at  if  afraid  to  ipeak— 
And  then  repeated — "  They  were  frail  and  weak : 
'*  Hit  toul  she  lov'd,  and  hoped  he  had  the  grace 
'^  To  fix  his  thoughts  upon  a  better  place." 

She  oeated ; — with  tteady  glance,  as  if  to  see 

The  very  root  of  this  hypocrisy, — 

He  her  small  fingert  moulded  in  bis  hard 

And  bronted  broad  hand ;  then  toli  her  his  regard, 

Hit  best  retpeet  were  gone,  but  love  htl  ttill 

Hold  in  hit  heart,  and  govem'd  yet  t>  e  will — 


*  rrbis  tal«  bM  •omcthin^  of  the  char»ct«v  of  the  *  I^rtinf 
Hpor;*  bat  more  painftal  and  lev  refined.  It  la  founded  like 
It  «a  the  mmj  of  a  betrothed  youth  and  maiden,  whoae  mar- 
fiaffe  kpmented  by  their  poverty;  and  the  youth  goee  to 
portue  hta  fortone  at  aea,  while  the  damael  aw  aita  hia  return 


Or  he  would  curse  her : — saying  this,  he  threw 

The  hand  In  scorn  away,  and  bade  adieu 

To  every  lingering  hope,  with  every  care  in  view. 

Proud  and  indignant,  suffering,  sick,  and  poor, 
He  grieved  unseen :  and  spoke  of  love  no  more — 
Till  all  he  felt  in  indignation  died, 
As  hers  had  sunk  in  avarice  and  pride. 

In  health  declining,  as  in  mind  dlstressM, 
To  some  in  power  his  troubles  he  confessM, 
And  shares  a  parish-gift ; — at  prayers  he  sees 
The  pious  Dinah  dropp*d  upon  her  knees ; 
Thence  as  she  walks  the  street  with  stately  air 
As  chance  directs,  oft  meet  the  parted  pair ; 
When  he,  with  thickset  coat  of  badgeman's  blue, 
Moves  near  her  shaded  silk  of  changeful  hue ; 
When  his  thin  locks  of  grey  approach  her  braid, 
A  costly  purchase  made  in  Beauty't  aid ; 
When  hit  frtmk  air,  and  hit  unstudied  pace. 
Are  seen  with  her  toft  manner,  air,  and  grace ; 
And  hit  plain  artlett  look  with  her  tharp  meaning 

face; 
It  might  tome  wonder  in  a  stranger  move. 
How  these  together  could  have  talk*d  of  love. 

Behold  them  now ! — see  there  a  tradesman  stands. 

And  humbly  hearkens  to  some  fr^sh  commands ; 

He  moves  to  speak,  she  interrupts  him — **  Stay," 

Her  air  ezprestet, — ^**  Hark  to  what  I  tay ! " 

Ten  pacet  off,  poor  Rupert  on  a  teat 

Hat  taken  refiige  from  the  noon-day  heat. 

Hit  eyet  on  her  intent,  at  if  to  find 

What  were  the  movementt  of  that  subtle  mind  : 

How  still  1 — 'how  earnest  is  he  1 — ^it  appears 

Hit  thoughtt  are  wand'ring  through  hit  earlier 

yeart; 
Through  yeart  of  finltlets  labour,  to  the  day 
When  all  his  earthly  prospects  died  away : 
"  Had  I,"  he  thinks,  "  been  wealthier  of  the  two, 
"  Would  she  have  found  me  so  unkind,  untrue  ? 
'*  Or  knows  not  man  when  poor,  what  man  when 

rich  will  do? 
'<  Yes,  yes  I  I  feel  that  I  had  fidthful  proved, 
'*  And  should  have  soothed  and  raised  her,  blessed 

and  loved." 

But  Dinah  movet— the  had  observed  before 
The  pentive  Rupert  at  an  humble  door : 
Some  thoughtt  of  pity  raited  by  hit  dittrett. 
Some  feeling  touch  of  ancient  tendemett ; 
Religion,  duty  uiged  the  maid  to  tpeak. 
In  termt  of  kindnets  to  a  man  to  weak : 
But  pride  forbade,  and  to  return  would  prove 
She  felt  the  thame  of  hit  neglected  love ; 
Nor  wrapp'd  in  tilence  could  the  past,  afraid 
Each  eye  thould  tee  her,  and  each  heart  upbraid ; 
One  way  remain'd~the  way  the  Levite  took. 
Who  without  mercy  could  on  mitery  look ; 
(A  way  perceiv'd  by  craft,  approved  by  pride^. 
She  crott*d  and  patt'd  him  on  the  other  tide.^ 


with  an  old  female  relation  at  home.  If  e  ia  ciomed  with  many 
dimatgri,  and  k  not  heard  of  for  many  years.  In  th^  mean 
time,  the  virfln  gradually  imbibes  her  aunt's  paltry  1ot«^  for 
wealth  and  flnerr ;  and  when  she  comes,  after  lonf  wwdid  ex* 
peotation,  to  inlterit  her  hoard,  feeU  that  Uioae  new  taatca 
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THE    PATRON.' 


It  were  all  one. 
That  I  tboold  Urn  a  bright  peculiar  atar. 
And  think  to  wed  it ;  ahe  ia  ao  much  above  me  : 
In  her  brinht  radianee  and  eollateiml  heat 
MoA  I  be  eomfoffted,  not  In  her  aphere. 

jiU's  fFeU  that  B»d$  fTeU. 

Poor  wratchea,  that  depend 


On  greatDeH^  fkvoorB,  dream  aa  I  have  dbne,^ 
Wa£e  and  And  nothing. 


And  ainee 

TV  affliction  of  mj  mind  amenda,  with  which 

I  finr  a  madneaa  Mid  me.  Temput. 


A  BOBOUOH-BAiurr,  who  to  law  wu  train'd, 
A  wife  and  toni  iu  decent  state  maintained ; 
He  had  his  way  in  life's  rough  ocean  steered, 
And  many  a  rock  and  coast  of  danger  clear'd ; 
He  saw  where  others  fail'd,  and  care  had  he, 
Others  in  him  should  not  such  failings  see : 
His  sons  in  various  busy  states  were  placed, 
And  all  began  the  sweets  of  gain  to  taste, 
Save  John,  the  younger,  who,  of  sprightly  parts, 
Felt  not  a  love  for  money-making  arts : 
In  childhood  feeble,  he,  for  country  air. 
Had  long  resided  with  a  rustic  pair ; 
All  round  whose  room  were  doleful  ballads,  songs, 
Of  lovers*  sufferings  and  of  ladies'  wrongs ; 
Of  peevish  ghosts  who  came  at  dark  midnight. 
For  breach  of  promise,  guilty  men  to  fright ; 
Love,  marriage,  murder,  were  the  themes,  with 

these. 
All  that  on  idle,  ardent  spirits  seise ; 
Robbers  at  land  and  pirates  on  the  main, 
Enchanters  foil'd,  spells  broken,  giants  slain ; 
Legends  of  love,  with  tales  of  halls  and  bowers, 
Choice  of  rare  songs,  and   garlands  of  choice 

flowers. 
And  an  the  hungry  mind  without  a  choice  devours. 

From  village-children  kept  apart  by  pride. 
With  such  ei^oyments,  and  without  a  guide. 


have  anppUnted  erery  wanner  emotion  in  her  boaom ;  and, 

tlv  hoping  never  more  to  aee  her  vouthAil  lover,  givea 

hevMlr  up  to  oomfoitable  iraaiiping  and  formal  ostentatioua 


aeered; 


devodon.  At  laat,  when  ahe  it  set  in  Uer  line  parlour,  with 
her  china,  and  toya,  and  prayer-booka  around  ner,  the  im- 
natient  man  bonta  into  her  preaence.  and  reclaima  lier  vowa. 
she  anawera  coldly,  that  ahe  has  now  done  with  the  world, 
and  only  atudiea  how  to  prepare  to  die  ;  and  exhorta  him  to 
betake  himaelf  to  the  aame  needfbl  meditations.  Nothing 
ean  be  more  forcible  or  true  to  naure  than  the  deacription  of 

and  oi 


^  of  this  cold'blooded  cant  on  ttie  warm 
peetinc  natnre  of  her  diaappointed  aaitor.— JarrasT.] 

I  nrhe  nnmberleaa  allusiona  to  the  natora  of  a  literary  de- 

Eioant'a  existence  in  a  great  lord's  house  which  occur  in 
.  G^bbe'a  wridnp,  andf  especially  in  the  talt  of  ■  The 
Patron,*  are  quite  enough  to  lead  any  one  who  knew  hia  cha- 
raoter  and  feelings  to  the  conclusion  tliat,  notwithstanding 
the  klndneai  and  condescension  of  the  l>uke  and  Dudbeas  of 
Bntland, — ^which  were  uniform,  and  or  which  he  always  spoke 


Inspired  by  feelings  all  such  works  inftised, 
John  snatch'd  a  pen,  and  wrote  as  he  perused : 
With  the  like  tukcy  he  could  make  his  knight 
Slay  half  a  host,  and  put  the  rest  to  flight ; 
With  the  like  knowledge  he  could  make  him  ride 
From  isle  to  isle  at  Partliemitmt*9*  tide ; 
And  with  a  heart  yet  free,  no  busy  brain 
Form'd  wilder  notions  of  delight  and  pain, 
The  raptures  smiles  create,  the  anguish  of  disdain. 

Such  were  the  fruits  of  John's  poetic  toil — 
Weeds,  but  still  proofs  of  vigour  in  the  soil : 
He  nothing  purposed  but  with  vast  delight. 
Let  Fancy  loose,  and  wonder'd  at  her  flight : 
His  notions  of  poetic  worth  were  high. 
And  of  his  own  still-hoarded  poetry ; — 
These  to  his  father's  house  he  bore  with  pride, 
A  miser's  treasure,  in  his  room  to  hide ; 
Till  spurr'd  by  glory,  to  a  reading  friend 
He  kindly  show'd  the  sonnets  he  had  penn'd : 
With  erring  judgment,  though  with  heart  sincere. 
That  friend    exclaim'd,  **  These    beauties    must 

appear." 
In  magazines  they  claim'd  their  share  of  fkme. 
Though  undistinguish'd  by  their  author's  name ; 
And  with  delight  the  young  enthusiast  found 
The  muse  of  Marcus  with  applauses  crown'd. 
This  heard  the  father,  and  with  some  alarm ; 
*'  The  boy,"  said  he,  "  will  neither  trade  nor  £arm, 
"  He  for  both  law  and  physic  is  unfit, 
"  Wit  he  may  have,  but  cannot  live  on  wit : 
"  Let  him  his  talents  then  to  learning  give, 
**  Where  verse  is  honour'd,  and  where  poets  live.** 

John  kept  his  terms  at  college  unroproveU, 
Took  his  degree,  and  left  the  life  he  loved ; 
Not  yet  ordain'd,  his  leisure  he  employ*d 
In  the  light  labours  he  so  much  eigoy'd ; 
His  favourite  notions  and  his  daring  views 
Were  cherish'd  still,  and  he  adored  the  Muse. 

"  A  little  time,  and  he  should  burst  to  light, 
**  And  admiration  of  the  world  excite ; 
**  And  every  friend,  now  cool  and  apt  to  blame 
"  His  fond  pursuit,  would  wonder  at  hia  fame." 
When  led  by  fancy,  and  from  view  retired, 
He  cttU'd  before  him  all  his  heart  desired ; 
"  Fame  shall  be  mine,  then  wealth  shall  1  possssa, 
"  And  beauty  next  an  ardent  lover  bless ; 


with  gratitude,— the  dtnation  he  filled  at  Bel  voir  w«a  at- 
tended with  many  painfiil  cirounutanoea,  and  productive  %m 
his  mind  of  some  of  the  aciitest  senaationa  of  i^-oonded  pride 
that  have  ever  been  traced  by  any  pen.— JU/fr,  «»«r,  p.  W. 

'*  Did  any  of  my  aona  show  poetical  talent,  of  wiiieh.to  mv 
great  aatisflwtion,  there  are  no  appearances,  the  OrA  thiM  I 
should  do  would  be  to  inculcate  upon  lUm  the  dntv  of  cnm- 
vating  some  honourable  profession,  and  qualifying  himaeirto 
play  a  more  respectable  part  in  aoeietv  than  tlie  mere  post. 
And  aa  the  beat  ooroUarv  of  my  doctrine,  1  would  make  htei 
get  your  vie  of  'Hie  Patron'  by  heart  from  beginrnn^  to 
end."~^>tr  #  ^a/(er  ;SeoM  to  Jlr,  Crobbe,    See  oat^  p.  57.] 

<  [Hie  title  <A  y  romance  written  by  Roger  Boylo,  i&arl  of 
Orrery,  and  publt  bed  in  1 6M.  *«  Budoeli,  in  hi«  Hwton  ^ 
the  Boylea,  says  that  *  few  who  can  reuUh  any  romance  ikill 
dislike  thia :'  and  L\ngbane  tella  ua  that  *  it  yields  not,e'  ' 
in  beauty,  languagt. .  or  design,  to  the  woru  of  the  ' 
Scuderi  or  Calprenade,  however  /kmoua  they  ma^  be  i 
the  French  for  piec»  of  this  nature.* "— JBky.  Artl.] 
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**  For  me  the  maid  ihatl  leave  her  nobler  state, 
**  Happy  to  raiie  and  share  her  poet's  fate." 
H«  saw  each  day  his  father's  frugal  board, 
With  simple  fare  by  cautious  prudence  stored : 
Where  each  indulgence  was  foreweigh'd  with  care, 
And  the  grand  maxims  were  to  saye  and  spare : 
Tet  in  his  walks,  his  closet,  and  his  bed, 
AB  fi«gai  cares  and  prudent  counsels  fled ; 
And  bounteous  Fancy,  for  his  glowing  mind. 
Wrought  various  scenes,  and  aU  of  glorious  Idnd : 
Slaves  of  the  ring  and  lamp  I  *  what  need  of  you. 
When  Fancy's  self  such  magic  deeds  can  do  ? 

Though  rapt  in  visions  of  no  vulgar  kind. 
To  common  subjects  stoop'd  our  poet's  mind ; 
And  oft  when  wearied  with  more  ardent  flight, 
He  Mi  a  spur  satirio  song  to  write ; 
A  rival  burgess  his  bold  Muse  attack'd. 
And  whipp'd  severely  for  a  well  known  fact ; 
For  while  he  seem'd  to  all  demure  and  shy. 
Our  poet  gased  at  what  was  passing  by ; 
And  e'en  his  father  smiled  when  playftil  wit, 
From  his  young  bard,  some  haughty  object  hit. 

From  ancient  times,  the  borough  where  they 
dwelt 
Had  mighty  contests  at  elections  felt: 
Sir  Godfrey  Ball,  *i  is  true,  had  held  in  pay 
Electors  many  for  the  trying  day ; 
But  in  such  ^den  chains  to  bind  them  all 
Required  too  much  for  e'en  Sir  Godfrey  BalL 
A  member  died,  and  to  supply  his  place 
Two  heroea  enter'd  for  th'  important  race ; 
Sir  Godfrey's  Mend  and  Earl  Fitadonnel's  son. 
Lord  Frederick  Damer,  both  prepared  to  run ; 
And  partial  numbers  saw  with  vast  delight 
Their  good  young  lord  oppose  the  proud  old  knight. 

Our  poet's  father,  at  a  first  request. 
Gave  the  young  lord  his  vote  and  interest ; 
And  what  he  oould  our  poet,  for  he  stung 
The  foe  by  verse  satiric,  said  and  sung. 
Lord  Frederick  heard  of  all  this  yonthfbl  seal. 
And  felt  aa  lords  upon  a  canvass  feel ; 
He  read  the  satire,  and  he  saw  the  use 
That  such  cool  insult,  and  such  keen  abuse, 
Might  on   the  wavering   minds   of  voting  men 

produce; 
Then  too  liis  praises  were  in  contrast  seen^ 
**  A  lord  as  noble  as  the  knight  was  mean." 

**  I  mach  rejoice,"  he  cried,  *'  such  worth  to  find ; 
**  To  this  the  world  must  be  no  longer  blind : 
^  His  glory  will  descend  fh>m  sire  to  son, 
'*  The  Bums  of  English  race,  the  happier  Chat- 

ierton." 
Our  poet's  mind,  now  hurried  and  elate, 
Alarm'd  the  anxious  parent  for  his  fate ; 
\llio  saw  with  sorrow,  should  their  friend  succeed. 
That  much  discretion  would  the  poet  need. 

Their  friend  succeeded,  and  repaid  the  zeal 
The  poet  felt,  and  made  opposers  feel, 
By  praiff^  ( from  lords  how  soothing  and  how  sweet !) 
An  invitation  to  his  noble  seat. 

•  nW  H  1«ie  AnliUn  NifihfW  Enfnuimnents,  the  Iliatorv 
of  AWdi«,  or  the  Wondcffdl  Ump.j 


The  fiither  ponder'd,  doubtful  if  the  brain 
Of  his  proud  boy  such  honour  could  sustain ; 
Pleased  with  the  favours  offer'd  to  a  son, 
But  seeing  dangers  few  so  ardent  shun. 

Thus  when  they  parted,  fo  the  youthfUl  breast 
The  father's  fears  were  by  his  love  impress'd : 
**  There  will  you  find,  my  son,  the  courteous  ease 
**  That  must  subdue  the  soul  it  means  to  please ; 
**  That  soft  attention  which  e'en  beauty  pays 
**  To  wake  our  passions,  or  provoke  our  praise : 
"*  There  aU  the  eye  beholds  will  give  delight, 
"  Where  every  sense  is  flatter'd  like  the  sight ; 
**  This  is  your  peril ;  can  you  fh>m  such  scene 
'*  Of  splendour  part,  and  feel  your  mind  serene, 
**  And  in  the  father's  humble  state  resume 
**  The  frugal  diet  and  the  narrow  room  ?  " 
To  this  the  youth  with  cheerful  heart  replied. 
Pleased  with  the  trial,  but  as  yet  untried ; 
And  while  professing  patience,  should  he  fail. 
He  suffered  hope  o'er  reason  to  prevail. 

Impatient,  by  the  morning  mail  conveyed. 
The  happy  guest  his  promised  visit  paid ; 
And  now  arriving  at  the  Hall,  he  tried 
For  air  composed,  serene,  and  satisfied ; 
As  he  had  practised  in  his  room  alone, 
And  there  acquired  a  free  and  easy  tone : 
There  he  had  said,  **  Whatever  the  degree 
**  A  man  obtains,  what  more  than  man  is  he  ?" 
And  when  arrived—"  This  room  is  but  a  room ; 
"  Can  aught  we  see  the  steady  soul  o'ercome  ? 
"  Let  roe  in  all  a  manly  firmness  show, 
"  Upheld  by  talents,  and  their  value  know." 

This  reason  urged ;  but  it  surpassed  his  skill 
To  be  in  act  as  manly  as  in  will : 
When  he  his  Lordship  and  the  Lady  saw. 
Brave  as  he  was,  he  felt  oppress'd  with  awe ; 
And  spite  of  verse,  that  so  much  praise  had  won. 
The  poet  found  he  was  the  Bailiff's  son. 

But  dinner  came,  and  the  succeeding  hours 
Fix'd   his  weak  nerves,  and   raised    his   failing 

powers; 
Praised  and  assured,  he  ventured  once  or  twice 
On  some  remaric,  and  bravely  broke  the  ice ; 
So  that,  at  night,  reflecting  on  his  words. 
He  found,  in  time,  he  might  converse  with  lords. 

Now  was  the  Sister  of  his  Patron  seen— - 
A  lovely  creature,  with  mijestic  mien ; 
Who,  softly  smiling,  while  she  kwk'd  so  fair. 
Praised  the  young  poet  ^-ith  such  friendly  air ; 
Such  winning  frankness  in  her  looks  express'd. 
And  such  attention  to  her  brother's  guest ; 
That  so  much  beauty,  join'd  with  speech  so  kind, 
Raised  strong  emotions  in  the  poet's  mind ; 
Till  reason  fail'd  his  bosom  to  defend. 
From  the  sweet  power  of  this  enchanting  friend. — 
Rash  boy  I  what  hope  thy  frantic  mind  invades? 
What  love  confuses,  and  what  pride  persuades? 
Awake  to  truth !  shouldst  thou  deluded  feed 
On  hopes  so  groundless,  thou  art  mad  indeed. 

Whatsay'st  thou,  wise  one  ?—"  that  all  powerful 
Love 
"  Can  fortune's  strong  impediments  remove ; 
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**  Nor  is  it  strange  that  worth  should  wed  to  worth, 
**  The  pride  of  genius  with  tlie  pride  of  birth." 
While  thoa  art  dreaming  thus,  the  Beauty  spies 
Love  in  thy  tremour,  passion  in  thine  eyes ; 
And  with  th*  amusement  pleased,  of  conquest  vain, 
She  seeks  her  pleasure,  careless  of  thy  pain ; 
She  gives  thee  praise  to  humble  and  confound, 
Smiles  to  ensnare,  and  flatters  thee  to  wound. 

Why  has  she  said  that  in  the  lowest  state 
The  noble  mind  ensures  a  noble  fate  ? 
And  why  thy  daring  mind  to  glory  call? — 
That  thou  may'st  dare  and  suffer,  soar  and  fall. 
Beauties  are  tyrants,  and  if  they  can  reign, 
They  have  no  feeling  for  their  subjects'  pain : 
Their  victim's  anguish  gives  their  charms  applause. 
And  their  chief  glory  is  the  woe  they  cause : 
Something  of  this  was  felt,  in  spite  of  love, 
Which  hope,  in  spite  of  reason,  would  remove. 

Thus  lived  our  youth,  with  conversation,  books. 
And  Lady  Emma's  soul-subduing  looks : 
Lost  in  delight,  astonish'd  at  his  lot. 
All  prudence  banish'd,  all  advice  forgot — 
Hopes,  fears,  and  every  thought,  were  fix'd  upon 
the  spot. 

'T  W9M  autumn  yet,  and  many  a  day  must  frown 
On  Brandon-H^  ere  went  my  Lord  to  town ; 
Meantime  the  father,  who  had  heard  his  boy 
Lived  in  a  round  of  luxury  and  joy. 
And  justly  thinking  that  the  youth  was  one 
Who,  meeting  danger,  was  unskill'd  to  shun ; 
Knowing  his  temper,  virtue,  spirit,  seal. 
How  prone  to  hope  and  trust,  believe  and  feel ; 
These  on  the  parent's  soul  thehr  weight  impress'd, 
And  thus  he  wrote  the  counsels  of  his  breast : — 

"  John,    thou  'rt  a  genius  *,    thou    hast   some 

pretence, 
"  I  think,  to  wit,— but  hast  thou  sterling  sense  ? 
*'  That  which,  like  gold,  may  through  the  world 

go  forth, 
**  And  always  pass  for  what 't  is  truly  worth : 
"  Whereas  this  genius,  like  a  bill  must  toko 
"  Only  the  value  our  opinions  make. 

*'  Men  famed  for  wit,  of  dangerous  talents  vain, 
"  Treat  those  of  common  parts  with  proud  disdain ; 


*  [Goldsmith.  **  Tboae  who  wtn  in  any  way  distltiffnished 
excited  envT  in  him  to  m  ridiculoat  an  exc«M,  that  the 
initances  of  it  are  hardly  credible." — CaoKKa'x  Doswell, 
vol.  i.  p.  422.] 

>     [**  Tea,  I  am  rroad ;  I  moit  1«  proud  to  aee 
Men  not  amid  of  God,  aCraid  of  me ; 
Safe  flrom  the  liar,  the  pulpit,  and  thr  throne, 
Yet  touch'd  and  thamod  bv  ridicule  alune."* 

Pora,  J^iogue  to  Satires.] 

•  rrimrire*  wa»  a  man  inramnns  for  all  manner  of  vice*. 
He  died  in  Scotland,  in  1731.  The  populace  at  his  funeral 
raited  a  great  riot,  almost  tore  the  body  out  of  Uie  eoflln,  and 
cast  dead  dogs,  &c.  into  the  grave  along  with  it.] 

»  [John  Wanl,  ftf  Ilacknev.  Deing  cnnviited  of  fanr^rv,  he 
was  expi'lleti  th«;  House  of  Commons,  suffered  on  tlie  pillorv, 
and  alterAiirdA  imprisoned.    During  his  imprijionmeni,  his 


"  The  powers  that  wisdom  would,  Smproviag,  hide, 
'*  They  blaze  abroad  with  inoonsid'rate  pride  ; 
'*  While  yet  but  mere  probationers  for  fame, 
'*  They  seize  the  honour  they  should  then  disclaim : 
**  Honour  so  hurried  to  the  light  must  fade, 
"  The  lasting  laurels  flourish  in  the  shade. 

*'  Genius  is  jealous :  I  have  heard  of  some 
'*  Who,  if,  unnoticed,  grew  perversely  dumb ; 
**  Nay,  different  talents  would  their  envy  raise ; 
**  Poets  have  sicken'd  at  a  dancer's  praise  ; 
**  And  one,  the  happiest  writer  of  his  time/ 
"  Grew  pale  at  hearing  Re}'nolds  was  sublime ; 
'*  That  Rutland's  Duchess  wore  a  heavenly  smile — 
*' '  And  I,'  said  he,  *  neglected  aU  the  while  ! ' 

<'  A  waspish  tribe  are  these,  on  gilded  wing«« 
**  Humming  their    lays,    and  brandishing    their 

stings: 
*'  And  thus  they  move  their  friends  and  foes  among, 
'*  Prepared  for  soothing  or  satiric  song. 

"  Hear  me,  my  Boy ;  thou  hast  a  virtuous  mind-* 

**  But  be  thy  virtues  of  the  sober  kind ; 

"  Be  not  a  Quixote,  ever  up  in  arms 

**  To  give  the  guilty  and  the  great  alarm* : 

"  If  never  heeded,  thy  attack  is  vain ; 

"  And  if  they  heed  thee,  they  'II  atUck  again  ; 

'*  Then  too  in  striking  at  that  heedless  rate, 

**  Thou  in  an  instant  may'st  decide  thy  fate. 

**  Leave  admonition — let  the  vicar  give 
'*  Rules  how  the  nobles  of  his  flock  should  lire  ; 
**  Nor  take  that  simple  fancy  to  thy  brain, 
'*  That  thou  canst  cure  the  wicked  and  the  vain. 

'<  Our  Pope,  they  say,  once  entertain'd  the  whim, 
*<  Who  fear'd  not  God  should  be  afraid  of  him ;  * 
**  But  grant  they  fear'd  him,  was  it  further  said, 
"  That  he  reform'd  the  hearts  he  made  afraid  ? 
"  Did  Chartres  mend  ?  ^  Ward,?  Waters,* and  a  score 
'*  Of  flagrant  felons,  with  his  floggings  sore  ? 
'*  Was  Gibber  silenced  ?  No ;  with  vigour  blest, 
**  And  brazen  front,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest^ 
'*  He  dared  the  bard  to  battle,  and  was  seen 
''  In  all  his  glory  match'd  with  Pope  and  spkeu ; 
'<  Himself  he  stripp'd,  the  harder  blow  to  hit^ 
<*  Then  boldly  match'd  his  ribaldry  with  wit ; 
'*  The  poet's  conquest  truth  and  time  proclaloR, 
'*  But  yet  the  battle  hurt  his  peace  and  fame.* 


amusement  was  to  give  poison  to  dogs  and  eats,  and  aee  t^n 
expise  by  slower  or  quicker  torments.] 

*  [A  dexterous  attorney,  who,  by  a  dilii{««t  «tteadamce  on 
the  necessities  of  other*,  acquired  an  immense  fortune,  and 
represented  the  borough  of  Aridport  in  parliament.  He  djwl 
in  1745.] 

*  r**  Pope,  fn  I74:«,pull!shed  a  nem-  edition  of  the  DnnHaA, 
in  which  he  degraded  riblwld  from  bis  painful  pre-r»iWn«o«e, 
and  enthroned  Gibber  in  his  stead.  CoUey  rvwnued  tlac 
affront  in  a  pamphlet,  t«hich,  l*op«  said,  *  would  b'  as  good  an 
a  dose  of  hsrtshom  to  him  ;  *  but  his  ton^**  and  liis  heart 
were  at  variance.  I  have  heard  Mr.  Kicharthon  r«*hi*e  that 
he  attended  his  fsther.  the  painter,  on  a  visit,  ikhen  C^.bbcr's 
pamphlet  came  into  the  hands  of  Pbpe,  uiia  said,  *  them 
things  are  my  diversion.*  'i  hey  sat  by  liim  uhile  lie  perused 
it,  and  saw  ^i«  features  writhing  witli  nn;^ish ;  and  yonnf 
Uicliardson  said  to  his  father,  when  tltey  returned,  tHat  he 
hoped  to  be  preserved  flrom  such  diveiaion  us  had  thai  day 
been  the  lot  of  Pope.** — Jobmson.] 
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*^  Strive  not  too  much  for  fiivonr ;  leem  at  ease, 
"  And  rather  pleased  thyself  than  bent  to  please : 
'*  Upon  thy  lord  with  decent  care  attend, 
'*  But  not  too  near ;  thou  canst  not  be  a  iriend ; 
^  And  ikvonrite  be  not,  't  is  a  dangerous  post — 
**  Is  gain*d  by  labour,  and  by  fortune  lost : 
**  Talents  like  thine  may  make  a  man  approved, 
**  But  other  talents  trusted  and  beloved. 
*'  Look  round,  my  son,  and  thou  wilt  early  see 
'*  The  kind  of  man  thou  art  not  form'd  to  be. 

**  The  real  favourites  of  the  great  are  they 
"  Who  to  their  views  and  wants  attention  pay, 
"  And  pay  it  ever ;  who,  with  all  their  skill, 
**  Dive  to  the  heart,  and  learn  the  secret  will ; 
**  If  that  be  vicious,  soon  can  they  provide 
"  The  fkvourite  ill,  and  o*er  the  soul  preside ; 
"  For  vice  is  weakness,  and  the  artful  know 
"  Their  power  increases  as  the  passions  grow ; 
**  If  indolent  the  pupil,  hard  their  task ; 
'*  Such  minds  will  ever  for  amusement  ask ; 
**  And  great  the  labour  I  for  a  man  to  choose 
**  Objects  for  one  whom  nothing  can  amuse ; 
*'  For  ere  those  objects  can  the  soul  delight, 
'*  They  must  to  joy  the  soul  herself  excite  ; 
"  Therefore  it  is,  this  patient,  watchful  kind 
^  With  gentle  friction  stir  the  drowsy  mind : 
"  Fix*d  on  their  end,  with  caution  they  proceed, 
**  And  sometimes  give,  and  sometimes  take  the 

lead; 
"  Will  now  a  hint  convey,  and  then  retire, 
"  And  let  the  spark  awske  the  lingering  fire  ; 
^  Or  seek  new  joys,  and  livelier  pleasures  bring 
"  To  give  the  jaded  sense  a  quickening  spring. 

**  These  arts,  indeed,  my  son  must  not  pursue*, 
^  Nor  must  he  quarrel  with  the  tribe  that  do : 
"  It  is  not  safe  another's  crimes  to  know, 
"  Nor  is  it  wise  our  pro];>er  worth  to  show : — 
**  *  My  lord,' you  say,*  engaged  me  for  that  worth ;' — 
"  True,  and  preserve  it  ready  to  come  forth : 
*'  If  questioned,  fairly  answer, — and  that  done, 
^  Shrink  back,  be  silent,  and  thy  father's  son ; 
**  For  they  who  doubt  thy  talents  scorn  thy  boast, 
'*  But  they  who  grant  them  will  dislike  thee  most : 
*'  Observe  the  prudent ;  they  in  silence  sit, 
"  I>isplay  no  learning,  and  i^ect  no  wit ; 
"  Theyhaxard  nothing,  nothing  they  assume, 
**  But  know  the  useful  art  of  acting  dumb. 
**  Tet  to  their  eyes  each  varying  look  appears, 
^  And  every  word  finds  entrance  at  their  ears. 

'*  Thoi»  art  Beligion's  advocate— take  heed, 
**  Burt  not  the  cause,  thy  pleasure  't  is  to  plead ; 
"  With  wine  before  t^ee,  and  with  wits  beside, 
**  Do  not  in  strength  of  reasoning  powers  confide ; 
^  What  seems  to  thee  convincing,  certain,  plain, 
"  They  will  deny,  and  dare  thee  to  maintain  ; 
**  And  thus  will  triumph  o'er  thy  eager  youth, 
^  While  thou  wilt  grieve  for  so  disgracing  truth. 

**  With    pain    I  've  seen,   these    wrangling  wits 

among, 
^'  Faith's  weak  defenders,  passionate  and  young ; 
**  Weak  thou  art  not,  yet  not  enough  on  guard, 
**^  Where  wit  and  humour  keep  tbeir  watch  and 


*'  Men  gay  and  noisy  will  o'erwhclm  thy  sense, 
'*  Then  loudly  laugh  at  truth's  and  thy  expense  ; 
**  While  the  kind  ladies  will  do  all  they  can 
^  To  check  their  mirth,  and  cry,  *  Tfit  good  ycung 
man!* 

'*  Prudence,  my  Boy,  forbids  thee  to  commend 
"  The  cause  or  party  of  thy  noble  friend  ; 
"  What  are  his  praises  worth,  who  must  be  known 
"  To  take  a  Patron's  maxims  for  his  own  ? 
*'  When  ladies  sing,  on  in  thy  presence  play, 
"  Do  not,  dear  John,  in  rapture  melt  away  ; 
"  *T  Is  not  thy  part,  there  will  be  list'ners  round, 
"  To  cry  Divine!  and  dote  upon  the  soimd  ; 
**  Remember,  too,  that  though  the  poor  have  ears, 
"  They  take  not  in  the  music  of  the  spheres; 
**  They  must  not  feel  the  warble  and  the  thrill, 
*'  Or  be  dissolved  in  ecstasy  at  will ; 
"  Beside,  't  is  freedom  in  a  youth  like  thee 
*'  To  drop  his  awe,  and  deal  in  ecstasy ! 

"  In  silent  ease,  at  least  in  silence,  dine, 
"  Nor  one  opinion  start  of  food  or  wine : 
**  Thou  knowest  that  all  the  science  thou  con  boast, 
"  Is  of  thy  father's  simple  boil'd  or  roast ; 
'*  Nor  always  these ;  he  sometimes  saved  his  cash, 
**  By  interlinear  days  of  frugal  hash : 
**  Wine  hadst  thou  seldom ;  wilt  thou  be  so  vain 
**  As  to  decide  on  claret  or  champagne  ? 
"  Dost  thou  fh>m  me  derive  this  taste  sublime, 
"  Who  order  port  the  dozen  at  a  time  ? 
"  When  (every  glass  held  precious  in  our  eyes) 
**  We  judged  the  value  by  the  bottle's  sixc : 
**  Then  never  merit  for  thy  praise  assume, 
"  Its  worth  well  knows  each  servant  in  the  rcom. 

"  Hard,  Boy,  thy  task,  to  steer  thy  way  among 
''  That  servile,  supple,  shrewd,  insidious  throng  ; 
*'  Who  look  upon  thee  as  of  doubtful  race, 
**•  An  interloper,  one  who  wants  a  place : 
*^  Freedom  with  these,  let  thy  firee  soul  condemn, 
**'  Nor  with  thy  heart's  concerns  associate  them. 

"  Of  all  be  cautious — but  be  most  afraid 
"  Of  the  pale  charms  that  grace  My  Lady's  Maid ; 
'*  Of  those  sweet  dimples,  of  that  fraudfU  eye, 
**  The  frequent  glance  designed  for  thee  to  spy ; 
*'  The  soft  bewitching  look,  the  fond  bewailing 

sigh: 
**  Let  others  fh>wn  and  envy ;  she  the  while 
"  (Inridious  syren !)  will  demurely  smile ; 
"  And  for  her  gentle  purpose,  every  day 
**  Inquire  thy  wants,  and  meet  thee  in  thy  way ; 
*'  She  has  her  blandishments,  and,  though  so  weak, 
*'  Her  person  pleases,  and  her  actions  speak : 
"  At  first  her  folly  may  her  aim  defeat ; 
**  But  kindness    shown,  at   length  will   kindness 

meet: 
"  Have  some  offended  ?  them  will  she  disdain, 
**  And,  for  thy  sake,  contempt  and  pity  feign ; 
"  She  hates  the  vulgar,  she  admires  to  look 
**  On  woods  and  groves,  and  dotes  upon  a  book ; 
"  Let  her  once  see  thee  on  her  features  dwell, 
"  And  hear  one  sigh,  then  liberty  farewell 

"  But,  John,  remember  we  cannot  maintain 
"  A  poor,  proud  girl,  extravagant  and  vain. 


**  Doubt  much  of  friendship :  thouidBt  thoa  find 
A  friend 
^  Pleated  to  advise  thee,  anxious  to  commend ; 
**  Should  he  the  praises  he  has  heard  report, 
**  And  confidence  (in  thee  confiding)  court ; 
^  Much  of  neglected  Patrons  should  he  say, 
^  And  then  exclaim — *•  How  long  must  merit  stay ! ' 
**  Then  show  how  high  thy  modest   hopes  may 

stretch, 
"  And  point  to  stations  far  beyond  thy  reach ; — 
*'  Let  such  designer,  by  thy  conduct,  see 
**  (Civil  and  cool)  he  makes  no  dupe  of  thee ; 
^  And  he  will  quit  thee,  as  a  man  too  wise 
**  For  him  to  ruin  first,  and  then  despise. 

**  Such  are   thy  dangers : — ^yet,  if  thou  canst 
steer 
**  Past  all  the  perils,  all  the  quicksands  clear, 
**  Then  may'st  thou  profit ;  but  if  storms  prevail, 
**  If  foes  beset  thee,  if  thy  spirits  fail,— 
^  No  more  of  winds  or  waters  be  the  sport, 
*'  But  in  thy  father's  mansion  find  a  port." 

Our  poet  read.— *<  It  is  in  truth,"  said  he, 
"  Correct  in  part,  but  what  is  thtM  to  me  ? 
«« I  love  a  foolUh  AbigaU !  in  base 
^  And  sordid  office  I  fear  not  such  disgrace : 
**  Am  I  so  blind  ?  "  "Or  thou  wouldst  surely  see 
''  That  lady's  faU,  if  she  should  stoop  to  thee  !  " 
"  The  cases  differ."     "  True  !  for  what  surprise 
*'  Could  from  thy  marriage  with  the  moid  arise  ? 
<<  But  through  the  island  would  the  shame  be 

spread, 
**  Should  the  fair  mistress  deign  with  thee  to  wed." 

John  saw  not  this ;  and  many  a  week  had  pass'd, 
While  the  vain  beauty  held  her  victim  fast ; 
The  Noble  Friend  still  condescension  show'd, 
And,  OS  before,  with  praises  overflowed  ; 
But  his  grave  Lady  took  a  silent  view 
Of  all  that  pass'd,  and  smiling,  pitied  too. 

Cold  grew  the  foggy  mom,  the  day  was  brief, 
Loose  on  the  cherry  hung  the  crimson  leaf; 
The  dew  dwelt  ever  on  the  herb ;  tho  woods 
Boar'd  with  strong  blasts,  with  mighty  showers  the 

floods: 
All  green  was  vanish'd,  save  of  pine  and  yew, 
That  still  displayed  their  melancholy  hue  ; 
Save  the  green  hoUy  with  its  berries  red, 
And  the  green  moss  that  o'er  the  gravel  spread. 

To  public  views  my  Lord  must  soon  attend ; 
And  soon  the   ladies — would   they   leave    their 

friend  ? 
The  time  was  flx'd — approach'd — ^was  near— was 

come ; 
The  tiying  time  that  fill'd  his  soul  wilh  gloom  : 
llioughtfut  our  poet  in  the  morning  rose, 
And  cried,  **  One  hour  my  fortune  will  disclose  ; 
"  Terrific  hour !  from  thee  have  I  to  date 
"  Life's  loftier  views,  or  my  degraded  state ; 
^  For  now  to  be  what  I  have  been  before 
"  b  so  to  fall,  that  I  can  rise  no  more." 

The  morning  meal  was  post ;  and  all  around 
The  waniiion  rang  with  each  discordant  sound  ; 


Haste  was  in  every  foot,  and  every  look 
The  traveller's  joy  for  London-journey  spoke : 
Net  so  our  youth  ;  whose  feelings  at  the  noise 
Of  preparation,  had  no  touch  of  joys : 
He  pensive  stood,  and  saw  each  carriage  drawn, 
With  lackeys  mounted,  ready  on  the  lawn : 
The  Ladies  came  ;  and  John  in  terror  threw 
One  painful  glance,  and  then  his  eyes  withdrew ; 
Not  with  such  speed,  but  he  in  other  eyes 
With  anguish  read—**  I  pity,  but  despise — 
**  Unhappy  boy !— presumptuous  scribbler !— you, 
^  To  dream  such  dreams ! — be  sober,  and  adieu !" 


Then  came  the  Noble  Friend—**  And  wiU  my 

Lord 
**  Vouchsafe  no  comfort ;  drop  no  soothing  word  ? 
**  Tes,  he  must   speak ;"  he  speaks,  **  My  good 

young  friend, 
**  You  know  my  views ;  upon  my  care  depend  ; 
**  My  hearty  thanks  to  your  good  father  pay, 
**  And  be  a  student. — Uorry,  drive  away." 

Stillneas  reign'd  all  around ;  of  late  so  full 
The  busy  scene,  deserted  now  and  dull : 
Stem  Lb  his  nature  who  forbears  to  feel 
Gloom  o'er  his  spirits  on  such  trials  steal ; 
Most  keenly  felt  our  poet  as  he  went 
From  room  to  room  without  a  fix'd  intent ; 
**  And  here,"  he  thought,  **  I  was  caressed  ;  admired 
**  Were  here  my  songs ;  she  smiled,  and  I  aspired. 
**  The  change  how  grievous  I"    As  he  mused,  a 

dame 
Busy  and  peevish  to  her  duties  came ; 
Aside  the  tables  and  the  chairs  she  drew, 
And  sang  and  mutter'd  in  the  poet's  view  : — 
**  This  was  her  fortune  ;  here  they  leave  the  poor ; 
**  £i\)oy  themselves,  and  think  of  us  no  more ; 
**  I  had  a  promise  " — here  his  pride  and  shame 
Urged  him  to  fly  fh)m  this  familiar  dame ; 
He  gave  one  farewell  look,  and  by  a  coach 
Reach'd  his  own  mansion  at  the  night's  approach. 

His  father  met  him  with  an  anxious  air. 
Heard  his  sad  tale,  and  check'd  what  seem'd  de- 
spair: 
Hope  was  in  him  corrected,  but  alive  ; 
My  lord  would  something  for  a  friend  contrix'e  ; 
His  word  was  pledged  :  our  hero's  feverish  mind 
Admitted  this,  and  half  his  grief  resign'd : 
But,  when  three  months  had  fled,  and  every  day 
Drew  from   the  sickening  hopes  their  strength 

away. 
The  youth  became  abstracted,  pensive,  dull ; 
He  uttcr'd  nothing,  though  his  heart  was  full ; 
Teased  by  inquiring  words  and  anxious  looks, 
And  all  fbrgetful  of  his  Muse  and  books ; 
Awake  he  moum'd,  but  in  his  sleep  perceived 
A  lovely  vision  that  his  pain  relieved  r^ — 
His  soul,  transported,  hail'd  the  happy  seat. 
Where  once  his  pleasure  was  so  pure  and  sweet ; 
Where  joys  departed  came  in  blissful  view, 
Till  reason  waked,  and  not  a  joy  he  knew. 


Questions  now  vex'd  his  spirit,  most  from  those 
Who  are  caird  friends,  because  they  ore  not  foes  t    1 ' 
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"  John  ?  "    they  would  My ;  he,  starting,  tam*d 

aroand; 
**  John ! "  there  wm  something  shocking  in  the 

sound: 
m  hrook'd  he  then  the  pert  familiar  phrase, 
The  nntanght  freedom,  and  th'  inquiring  gase ; 
Mueh  was  his  temper  touch'd,  his  spleen  provoked, 
When  aek'd  how  ladies  taik'd,  or  waik'd,  or  look'd  ? 
*'  What  said  my  Lord  of  politics !  how  spent 
^  H«  there  his  time  ?  and  was  he  glad  he  went  ?  " 

At  length  a  letter  came,  both  cool  and  brief, 
But  still  it  gave  the  burthen'd  heart  relief: 
Thovgh  not  inspired  by  lofty  hopes,  the  youth 
Placed  mueh  reliance  on  Lord  Frederick's  truth ; 
Sommon'd  to  town,  he  thought  the  visit  one 
Where  something  fair  and  fViendly  would  be  done ; 
Although  he  judged  not,  as  before  his  fall, 
When  all  was  love  and  promise  at  the  llall. 

Arrived  in  town,  he  early  sought  to  know 
The  &te  such  dubious  friendship  would  bestow ; 
At  a  tall  building  trembling  he  appear'd. 
And  his  low  rap  was  indistinctly  heard ; 
A  well-known  servant  came — "  Awhile,**  said  he, 
**  Be  pleased  to  wait ;  my  Lord  has  company." 

Alone  our  hero  sat ;  the  newt  in  hand. 
Which  though  he  read,  he  could  not  understand  : 
Cold  was  the  day ;  in  days  so  cold  as  these 
There  needs  a  fire,  where  minds  and  bodies  frecse ; 
The  vast  and  echoing  room,  the  polish'd  grate. 
The  crimson  chairs,  the  sideboard  with  its  plate ; 
The  splendid  sofa,  which,  though  made  for  rest. 
He  then  bad  thought  it  freedom  to  have  press'd ; 
The  shining  tables,  curiously  inlaid, 
Were  all  in  comfortless  proud  style  display'd ; 
And  to  the  troubled  feelings  terror  gave. 
That  made  the  once-dear  friend  the  sick*ning  slave. 

*^  Was  he  forgotten  ?  **    Thrice  upon  his  ear 
Stnick  the  loud  clock,  yet  no  relief  was  near : 
Each  rattling  carriage,  and  each  thundering  stroke 
On  the  loud  door,  the  dream  of  fancy  broke ; 
Oft  as  a  servant  chanced  the  way  to  come, 
**  Brings  he  a  message  ?  "  no !  he  pass*d  the  room  : 
At  length  't  is  certain  ;  **  Sir,  you  will  attend 
*^  Ait  twelve  on  Thursday  I "    Thus  the  day  had 
end. 

TexM  by  these  tedious  hours  of  needless  pain, 
Jobs  left  the  noble  mansion  with  disdain  ; 
For  there  was  something  in  that  still,  cold  place, 
That  seem'd  to  threaten  and  portend  disgrace. 


Punctual  again  the  modest  rap  declared 
The  youth  attended ;  then  was  all  prepared  : 
For  Uie  same  servant,  by  his  lord's  command, 
A  paper  offer'd  to  his  trembling  hand : 
*"  No  more  t  "  he  cried :  ''  disdains  he  to  afford 
"  One  kind  expression,  one  consoling  word  ?  '* 

With  troubled  spirit  he  began  to  read 
That  **  In  the  Church  my  tord  could  not  succeed  ; " 
Who  bad  **  to  peers  of  either  kind  applied, 
**  And  was  with  dignity  and  grace  denied  ; 
^  WhUe  his  own  livings  were  by  men  possess'd, 
**  Not  Mkaly  in  their  chancels  yet  to  rest ; 


"  And  therefore,  all  things  weigh'd  (as  he,  my  lord, 
**  Had  done  maturely,  and  he  pledged  his  Word), 
*'  Wisdom  it  seem'd  for  John  to  turn  his  view 
"  To  busier  scenes,  and  bid  the  Church  adieu !  " 

Here  grieved  the  youth :  he  folt  his  father's  pride 
Must  with  his  own  be  shock'd  and  mortified  ; 
But,  when  he  found  his  future  comforts  placed 
Where  he,  alas!  conceived  himself  disgraced— 
In  some  appointment  on  the  London  quays. 
He  bade  farewell  to  honour  and  to  ease ; 
His  spirit  fell,  and  from  that  hour  assured 
How  vain  his  dreams,  he  suffer'd  and  was  cured. 

Our  Poet  hurried  on,  with  wish  to  fly 
From  all  mankind,  to  be  conceal'd,  and  die. 
Alas !  what  hopes,  what  high  romantic  views 
Did  that  one  visit  to  the  soul  infuse, 
Which,  cherish'd  with  such  love,  't  was  worse  than 

death  to  lose  I 
Still  he  would  strive,  though  painful  was  the  strife. 
To  walk  in  this  appointed  road  of  life ; 
On  these  low  duties  duteous  he  would  wait, 
And  patient  bear  the  anguish  of  his  fate. 
Thanks  to  the  Patron,  but  of  coldest  kind, 
Express'd  the  sadness  of  the  Poet*8  mind  ; 
Whose  heavy  hours  were  pass'd  with  busy  men. 
In  the  dull  practice  of  th'  ofBcial  pen ; 
Who  to  Superiors  must  In  time  impart 
(The  custom  this)  his  progress  in  their  art : 
But,  so  had  grief  on  his  perception  wrought, 
That  all  unheeded  were  the  duties  taught ; 
No  answers  gave  he  when  his  trial  came. 
Silent  he  stood,  but  suffering  without  shame ; 
And  they  observed  that  words  severe  or  kind 
Made  no  impression  on  his  wounded  mind  : 
For  all  perceived  from  whence  his  fallnre  rose. 
Some  grief  whose  cause  he  deign'd  not  to  disclose. 
A  soul  averse  fh>m  scenes  and  works  so  new. 
Fear  ever  shrinking  from  the  vulgar  crew ; 
Distaste  for  each  mechanic  law  and  rule. 
Thoughts  of  past  honour  and  a  patron  cool ; 
A  grieving  parent,  and  a  feeling  mind. 
Timid  and  ardent,  tender  and  refined  : 
These  all  with  mighty  force  the  youth  assail'd, 
Till  his  soul  fainted,  and  his  reason  fail'd  : 
When  this  was  known,  and  some  debate  arose. 
How  they  who  saw  it  should  the  fact  disclose, 
He  found  their  purpose,  and  in  terror  fled 
From  unseen  kindness,  with  mistaken  dread. 

Meantime  the  parent  was  distress*d  to  find 
His  son  no  longer  for  a  priest  design'd  ; 
But  still  he  gahi'd  some  comfort  bv  the  nevi-s 
Of  John's  promotion,  though  with  humbler  views ; 
For  he  conceived  that  in  no  distant  time 
The  boy  would  learn  to  scramble  and  to  climb  ; 
He  little  thought  his  son,  his  hope  and  pride. 
His  favour'd  boy,  was  now  a  home  denied  : 
Tes  !  while  the  parent  was  intent  to  trace 
How  men  in  ofllce  climb  from  place  to  place, 
By  day,  by  night,  o'er  moor,  and  heath,  and  hill. 
Roved  the  sad  youth,  with  ever-changing  will, 
Of  every  aid  bereft,  exposed  to  every  ill. 

Thus  as  he  sat,  abeorb'd  in  all  the  care 
And  all  the  hope  that  anxious  fathers  share. 
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A  friend  abruptly  to  his  presence  brought, 
With  trembling  hand,  the  subject  of  his  thought ; 
Whom  he  had  found  afflicted  and  subdued 
By  hunger,  sorrow,  cold,  and  solitude. 

Silent  he  enter*d  the  forgotten  room, 
As  ghostly  forms  may  be  conceived  to  come ; 
WiUi  sorrow-shrunken  face  and  hair  upright, 
He  look'd  dismay,  neglect,  despair,  affright ; 
But,  dead  to  comfort,  and  on  misery  thrown, 
His  parent's  loss  he  felt  not,  nor  his  own. 

The  good  man,  struck  with  horror,  cried  aloud, 
And  drew  around  him  an  astonish 'd  crowd ; 
The  sons  and  servants  to  the  father  ran. 
To  share  the  feelings  of  the  griev'd  old  man. 

''  Our   brother,  speak ! "    they   all   exclaim'd ; 

**  explain 
"  Thy  grief,  thy  suffering  :*'— but  they  ask'd  In 

vain: 
The  friend  told  all  he  knew ;  and  all  was  known. 
Save  the  sad  causes  whence  the  ills  had  grown ; 
Bat,  if  obscure  the  cause,  they  all  agreed 
From  rest  and  kindness  must  the  cure  proceed : 
And  he  was  cured ;  for  quiet,  love,  and  care. 
Strove  with  the  gloom,  and  broke  on  the  despair ; 
Yet  slow  their  progress,  and,  as  vapours  move 
Dense  and  reluctant  from  the  wintry  grove ; 
All  is  confusion,  till  the  morning  light 
Gives  the  dim  scene  obscurely  to  the  sight ; 
More  and  yet  more  defined  the  trunks  appear, 
Till  the  wild  prcepeot  stands  distinct  and  clear ; — 
So  the  dark  mind  of  our  youjg  poet  grew 
Clear  and  sedate ;  the  dreadful  mist  withdrew ; 
And  he  resembled  that  bleak  wintry  scene. 
Sad,  though  unclouded ;  dismal,  though  serene. 

At  times  he  utter'd,  "  What  a  dream  wss  mine ! 
"  And  what  a  prospect  I  glorious  and  divine  I 
'*  Oh !  in  that  room,  and  on  that  night  to  see 
**  Those  looks,  that  sweetness  beaming  aU  on  me ; 
**  That  syren-flattery— and  to  send  me  then, 
*'  Hope-raised  and  soften'd,  to  those  heartless  men ; 
''  That  dark-brow'd  stem  Director,  pleased  to  show 
**  Knowledge  of  subjects  I  disdaln'd  to  know ; 
"  Cold  and  controlling— but 't  is  gone—'t  is  past ; 
^  I  had  my  trial,  and  have  peace  at  last." 

Now  grew  the  youth  resigned :  he  bade  adieu 
To  all  that  hope,  to  all  that  fancy  drew ; 
His  frame  was  languid,  and  the  hectic  heat 
Flush'd  on  his  pallid  face,  and  countless  beat 
The  quick'nLng  pulse,  and  faint  the  limbs  that  bore 
Thesdender  form  that  soon  would  breathe  no  more. 

Then  hope  of  holy  kind  the  soul  sustainM 
And  not  a  lingering  thought  of  earth  remained ; 
Now  Heaven  had  all,  and  he  could  smile  at  Love, 
And  the  wild  sallies  of  his  youth  reprove ; 


1*  [f  Let  every  man  of  letters*  who  wiiliea  for  potronaj^, 
retd  lyAlembert't  *  Eaay  on  Liring  with  the  Greiit,'  before 
he  enten  the  hoose  of  a  mtron :  and  let  him  alwaya  remem- 
ber the  fkte  of  liaeine,  who,  having  drawn  up,  at  Madame  de 
Maintenon't  accret  requeer,  a  memorial  that  strongly  painted 
the  distresses  of  the  French  nation,  the  weight  of  tlidr  taxes, 
and  the  expenses  of  the  Coart,  she  coald  not  resist  the  im* 


Then  c-ould  he  dwell  upon  the  tempting  days. 
The  proud  aspiring  thought,  the  partial  praise ; 
Victorious  now,  his  worldly  views  were  closed^ 
And  on  the  bed  of  death  the  youth  reposed. 

The  father  grieved — b  t  as  the  poet's  heart 
Was  all  unfitted  for  his  earthly  part ; 
As,  he  conceived,  some  other  haughty  liiir 
Would,  had  he  lived,  have  led  him  to  despair ; 
As,  with  this  fear,  the  silent  grave  shut  out 
All  feverish  hope,  and  all  tormenting  doubt ; 
While  the  strong  £uth  the  pious  youth  possess'd. 
His  hope  enlivening,  gave  his  sorrows  rest ; 
Soothed  by  these  thoughts,  he  felt  a  mournftil  joy 
For  his  aspiring  and  devoted  boy. 

Meantime   the  news  through  various  channels 
spread. 
The  youth,  once  &vour*d  with  such  praise,  was 

dead: 
"  Emma,"  the  Lady  cried,  "  my  words  attend, 
"  Tour  syren-smiles  have  kiird  your  humble  friend ; 
'^  The  hope  you  raised  can  now  delude  no  more, 
"  Nor  charms,  that  once  inspired,  can  now  restore.** 

Faint  was  the  flush  of  anger  and  of  shame, 
That  o'er  the  cheek  of  conscious  beauty  came : 
**  Ton  censure  not,"  said  she,  **  the  sun's  bright 

rays, 
"  When  fools  imprudent  dare  the  dangerous  gaze; 
**  And  should  a  stripling  look  till  he  were  blind, 
"  You  would  not  justly  call  the  light  unkind : 
**  But  is  he  dead  ?  and  am  1  to  suppose 
**  The  power  of  poison  in  such  looks  as  those  ?  ** 
She  spoke,  and,  pointing  to  the  mirror,  cast 
A  pleased  gay  glance,  and  curtsied  as  she  pasa'd. 

My  Lord,  to  whom  the  poet's  fate  was  told. 
Was  much  affected,  for  a  man  so  cold : 
**  Dead  I "  said  his  lordship,  <'  run  distracted,  mad ! 
"  Upon  my  soul  I  'm  sorry  for  the  lad ; 
*'  And  now,  no  doubt,  th'  obliging  world  will  say 
"  That  my  harsh  usage  help'd  him  on  his  way : 
'*What!   I   suppose,  I  should   have   nursed   his 

muse, 
^And  with   champagne   have  brighten'd  up  bia 

views; 
"  Then  had  he  made  me  famed  my  whole  life  long, 
"  And  stunn'd  my  ears  with  gratitude  and  song. 
*'  Still  should  the  father  hear  that  I  regret 
"  Our  joint  misfortune— Yes !  I  '11  not  forget'* 

Thus  they : — the  father  to  his  grave  eonrey'd 
The  son  he  loved,  and  his  last  duties  paid. 

"  There  lies  my  Boy,"  he  cried,  "  of  care  bereft, 
"  And,  Heaven  be  praised,  I  've  not  a  genius  left : 
*'  No  one  among  ye,  sons  1  is  doomed  to  live 
"  On  high-raised  hopes  of  what  the  Great  may 
give;'« 


poitunity  of  Loois  XIV.,  l«Qt  showed  him  her  fHeod's  pftp*n 
against  whom  the  king  immediately  eoneeived  a  noieat 
indignation,  because  a  Doet  should  dare  to  busy  himself  witk 
politics.  Racine  had  the  weaknea  to  take  this  angrr  •■» 
much  to  heart,  that  it  Itronght  on  a  low  fever,  wht'cli  Uasuv^d 
his  death."--\VAKT0K.] 
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*'  None,  with  exalted  views  and  fortunes  mean, 
"  To  die  in  angnisb,  or  to  live  in  spleen : 
"  Your  pious  brother  soon  escaped  the  strife 
"  Of  such  contention,  but  it  cost  his  life ; 
"  Toa  then,  my  sons,  upon  yourselves  depend, 
"  And  in  your  own  exertions  find  the  friend."  *^ 


TALE    VI, 


THE  FRANK  COURTSHIP. 


Yes,  ftdth,  it  If  my  eonsiii'a  dnty  to  make  a  curtsy,  and  say, 
"  Fkther.  as  it  pleaae  yoa ;"  bat  for  all  that,  eoatm,  bt  him 
be  a  haodaome  fellow,  m  else  make  another  eartay,  and  aay, 
**  Fkther,  aa  it  pleases  me.**— AfacA  Ado  about  NotM^g, 

He  cannot  flatter,  he  I 
An  honest  mind  and  plain— he  must  speak  truth. 

King  Ltar. 

God  hath  given  yon  one  fkee,  and  yoo  make  youisehres 
another ;  you  jig,  yoa  amble,  you  nick-name  God's  creatures, 
and  make  your  wantonness  year  ignoianoe.— Am/et. 

What  (ire  b  in  mine  tan  ?    Can  this  be  true  ? 
Am  I  contemn'd  for  pride  and  scorn  ao  much  ? 

Mweh  Ado  about  Nothing, 


OsAvx  Jona$  Kindred,  Sybil  Kindred's  sire. 
Was  six  feet  high,  and  look'd  six  inches  higher ; 
Ereet,  morose,  determined,  solemn,  slow, 
Who  knew  the  man  could  never  cease  to  know : 
His  fUthful  spouse,  when  Jonas  was  not  by, 
Had  a  firm  presence  and  a  steady  eye ; 
But  wHh  her  husband  dropp'd  her  look  and  tone. 
And  Jonas  ruled  unquestion'd  and  alone. 

He  read,  and  oft  would  quote  the  sacred  words, 
How  j^ous  husbands  of  their  wives  were  lords ; 
Sarah  called  Abraham  Lord  I  and  who  could  be. 
So  Jonas  thought,  a  greater  man  than  he  ? 
Himself  he  view'd  with  undisguised  respect. 
And  nerer  pardon'd  freedom  or  neglect. 

They   had   one  daughter,  and  this   favourite 
child 
Had  oft  the  &ther  of  his  spleen  beguiled ; 


)>  P  The  Patron*  contains  spedmeas  of  verv  various  excel- 
lenee.  The  sCory  b  that  of  a  young  man  or  humble  birth, 
who  show*  aa  eaily  genius  for  poetry ;  and  having  been,  with 
■ooM  tneoateaieaee  to  hb  pnenta,  provided  with  a  frugal, 
bat  regular  edoeitf  ion.  b  at  last  taken  notice  of  by  a  nobl** 
■MW  m  tha  B^hbooriiood,  who  promisee  to  promote  hi  jb  in 
the  dkuidl,  Uka  Invltea  him  to  paai  an  autumn  with  1dm  at 
hb  seat  fai  the  coontry.  Here  the  youth.  In  spite  of  the  ad- 
mbabte  admonitions  of  hb  fkther.  Is  mdually  overcome  by 
■  tiste  fbr  elsgant  enjoyments,  and  allows  himself  to  fldi  la 
love  wtth  the  eaehanting  sister  of  hb  protector.  When  the 
flkflidly  Icuve  Um  wHh  IndilTefenee,  to  return  to  town,  he 
IMa  the  flfat  paag  of  humiUatton  and  disappointment ;  and 
aftcmrds,  when  oe  finds  that  all  lib  noUe  mend's  flue  pro- 
mbce  end  la  obtaining  ftae  him  a  poor  dmdgiaf  plaoeinthe 


Soothed  by  attention  fivm  her  early  years, 
She  gained  all  wishes  by  her  smiles  or  tears : 
But  iSybil  then  was  in  that  playful  time. 
When  contradiction  is  not  held  a  crime ; 
When  parents  yield  their  children  idle  praise 
For  fi&ults  corrected  in  their  after  days. 

Peace  in  the  sober  house  of  Jonas  dwelt, 
Where  each  his  duty  and  his  station  felt : 
Yet  not  that  peace  some  favour*d  mortals  find, 
In  equal  views  and  harmony  of  mind ; 
Not  the  soft  peace  that  blesses  those  who  love, 
Where  all  with  one  consent  in  union  move ; 
But  it  was  that  which  one  superior  will 
Commands,  by  making  all  inferiors  still ; 
Who  bids  all  murmurs  all  objections  cease. 
And  with  imperious  voice  announces — Peace ! 

They  were,  to  wit,  a  remnant  of  that  crew. 
Who,    as    their   foes   maintain,   their  Sovereign 

slew; 
An  independent  race,  precise,  correct. 
Who  ever  married  in  the  kindred  sect : 
No  son  or  daughter  of  their  order  wed 
A  friend  to  England's  king  who  lost  his  head ; 
Cromwell  was  still  their  Saint,  and  when  they  met. 
They  moum*d  that  Saints*  were  not  our  rulers  yet. 

Fix*d  were  their  habits ;  they  arose  betimes, 
Then  pray'd  their  hour,  and  sang   their  party- 
rhymes: 
Their  meals  were  plenteous,  regular  and  plain ; 
The  trade  of  Jonas  brought  him  constant  gain ; 
Vender  of  hops  and  malt,  of  coals  and  com — 
And,  like  his  father,  he  was  merchant  bom : 
Neat  was  their   house;   each  table,  chair,   and 

stool. 
Stood  in  its  place,  or  moving  moved  by  rule ; 
No  lively  print  or  picture  graced  the  room  r 
A  plain  brown  paper  lent  its  decent  gloom ; 
But  here  the  eye,  in  glancing  round,  survey'd 
A  small  recess  that  seem'd  for  china  made ; 
Such  pleasing  pictures  seem'd  this  pencilled  ware, 
That  few  would  search  for  nobler  objects  there — 
Yet,  tum*d  by  chosen  friends,  and  there  appear'd 
His  stem,  strong  features,  whom  they  all  revered ; 
For  there  in  lofty  air  was  seen  to  stand 
The  bold  Protector  of  the  conquered  land ; 
Drawn  in  that  look  with  which  he  wept  and 

swore, 
Tum'd  out  the  Members,  and  made  fast  the  door. 
Ridding  the  House  of  every  knave  and  drone. 
Forced,  though  it  grieved  his  soul,  to  rule  alone. 


Customs,  he  pines  and  pines  till  he  fklb  Into  Insanity :  and 
recovers,  only  to  die  prematurely  In  the  arms  of  hb  oissp* 
pointed  parents.  The  historv  of  the  poet's  progress,  the 
rktber's  warnings,  the  blandisnments  of  the  carMsas  syren 
by  whom  he  was  endunted,  are  all  excellent  The  deeerlp- 
tioa  of  the  breaking  up  of  that  enchantment  eannot  fkll  to 
strike^  If  It  had  no  ^er  merit,  from  Its  mere  tmth  and  aecn- 
racy.  The  humiliation  and  irritability  of  the  youth  on  hb 
first  return  home  are  also  represented  with  a  thonmgh  know- 
ledge of  hnman  nature.— JsrvasT.} 

1  Thb  appellation  b  here  need  not  Ironically,  nor  wiUi 
malignity ;  but  It  b  taken  merely  to  designate  a  morosely 
devout  pec^,  with  pecollar  austerity  of  manners. 
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The  stem  still  smile  each  firiend  approving  gare, 
Then  tum'd  the  view,  and  all  again  were  grave.' 

There  stood  a  clock,  though  small  the  owner's 
need, 
For  habit  told  when  all  things  should  proceed ; 
Few  their  amusements,  but  when  friends  appear*d. 
They  with  the  world's  distress  their  spirits  cheer'd ; 
The  nation's  guilt,  that  would  not  long  endure 
The  reign  of  men  so  modest  and  so  pure : 
Their  town  was  large,  and  seldom  pass'd  a  day 
But  some  had  fail'd,  and  others  gone  astray ; 
Clerks  had  absconded,  wives  eloped,  girls  flown 
To  Gretna-Green,  or  sons  rebellious  grown ; 
Quarrels  and  fires  arose ; — and  it  was  plain 
The  times  were  bad;   the  Saints  had  ceased  to 

reign! 
A  few  yet  lived,  to  languish  and  to  mourn 
For  good  old  manners  never  to  return. 

Jonas  had  sisters,  and  of  these  was  one 
Who  lost  a  husband  and  an  only  son : 
Twelve  months  her  sables  she  ia.  sorrow  wore, 
And  moum'd  so  long  that  she  could  mourn  no 

more. 
Distant  from  Jonas,  and  from  all  her  race, 
She  now  resided  in  a  lively  place ; 
There,  by  the  sect  unseen,  at  whist  she  play'd. 
Nor  was  of  churchmen  or  their  church  afraid : 
If  much  of  this  the  graver  brother  heard, 
He  something  censured,  but  he  little  fear'd ; 
He  knew  her  rich  and  frugal ;  for  the  rest. 
He  felt  no  care,  or,  if  he  felt,  suppress'd : 
Nor  for  companion  when  she  ask'd  her  Niece, 
Had  he  suspicions  that  disturb'd  his  peace ; 
Frugal  and  rich,  these  virtues  as  a  charm 
Preserved  the  thoughtAil  man  from  all  alarm ; 
An  infant  yet,  she  soon  would  home  return, 
Nor  stay  the  manners  of  the  world  to  leam ; 
Meantime  his  boys  would  all  his  care  engross, 
And  be  his  comforts  if  he  felt  the  loss. 

The  sprightly  Sifbil,  pleased  and  unconfined. 
Felt  the  pure  pleasure  of  the  op'ning  mind : 
All  here  was  gay  and  cheerful— all  at  home 
Unvaried  quiet  and  unruffled  gloom : 
There  were  no  changes,  and  amusements  few ; — 
Here  all  was  varied,  wonderful,  and  new ; 
There  were  plain  meals,  plain  dresses,  and  grave 

looks- 
Here,  gay  compamons  and  amusing  books ; 
And  the  young  Beauty  soon  began  to  taste 
The  light  vocations  of  the  scene  she  graced. 

A  man  of  business  feels  it  as  a  crime 

On  calls  domestic  to  consume  his  time ; 

Tet  this  grave  man  had  not  so  cold  a  heart, 

But  with  his  daughter  he  was  grieved  to  part : 

And  he  demanded  that  in  every  year 

The  Aunt  and  Niece  should  at  his  house  appear. 

'*  Yes !  we  must  go,  my  child,  and  by  our  dress 
"  A  grave  conformity  of  mind  express ; 


'  [Sach  wa>  the  actual  eonaolation  of  a  nnan  knot  of  Pre*- 
bjteriana  in  a  eounuy  town,  about  sixty  ytun  ago.] 


"  Must  sing  at  meeting,  and  from  cards  refiraia, 
'*  The  more  t'  ei\]oy  when  we  return  again." 

Thus  spake  the  Aunt,  and  the  discerning  child 
Was  pleased  to  leam  how  fathers  are  beguiled. 
Her  artful  part  the  young  dissembler  took, 
And  from  the  matron  caught  th'  approving  look : 
When  thrice  the  friends  had  met,  excuse  was  sent 
For  more  delay,  and  Jonas  was  content ; 
Till  a  tall  maiden  by  her  sire  was  seen. 
In  all  the  bloom  and  beauty  of  sixteen ; 
He  gazed  admiring ; — she,  with  visage  prim, 
Glanced  an  arch  look  of  gravity  on  Mm ; 
For  she  was  gay  at  heart,  but  wore  disguise. 
And  stood  a  vestal  in  her  father's  eyes : 
Pure,  pensive,  simple,  sad ;  the  damsel's  heart. 
When  Jonas  praised,  reproved  her  for  the  part ; 
For  Sybil,  fond  of  pleasure,  gay  and  light. 
Had  still  a  secret  bias  to  the  right ; 
Vain  as  she  was — and  flattery  made  her  vain — 
Her  simulation  gave  her  bosom  pain. 

Again  retum'd,  the  Matron  and  the  Niece 
Found  the  late  quiet  gave  their  joy  increase ; 
The  aunt  infirm,  no  more  her  visits  paid. 
But  still  with  her  sojoum'd  the  favourite  maid. 
Letters  were  sent  when  franks  could  be  procured, 
And  when  they  could  not,  silence  was  endured ; 
All  were  in  health,  and  if  they  older  grew. 
It  seem'd  a  fact  that  none  among  them  knew ; 
The  aunt  and  niece  still  led  a  pleasant  life. 
And  quiet  days  had  Jonas  and  his  wife. 

Near  him  a  Widow  dwelt  of  worthy  fame. 
Like  his  her  manners,  and  her  creed  the  same ; 
The  wealth  her  husband  left,  her  care  retain'd 
For  one  tall  Youth,  and  widow  she  remain'd ; 
His  k>ve  respectful  all  her  care  repaid. 
Her  wishes  watch'd,  and  her  commandB  obe/d. 

Sober  he  was  and  grave  fh>m  early  youth. 
Mindful  of  forms,  but  more  intent  on  truth ; 
In  a  light  drab  he  uniformly  dress'd, 
And  look  serene  th*  unruffled  mind  express'd ; 
A  hat  with  ample  verge  his  brows  o*erspread. 
And  his  brown  locks  curl'd  graceM  on  his  head ; 
Yet  might  observers  in  his  speaking  eye 
Some  observation,  some  acuteness  spy ; 
The    friendly  thought  it  keen,  the  treaoherona 

deem'd  it  sly ; 
Yet  not  a  crime  could  foe  or  friend  detect, 
His  actions  oU  were,  like  his  speech,  coireoi; 
And  they  who  jested  on  a  mine  so  sound. 
Upon  his  virtues  must  their  laughter  found ; 
Chaste,  sober,  solemn,  and  devout  they  named 
Him  who  was  thus,  and  not  of  this  ashamed. 

Such  were  the  virtues  Jonas  found  in  one 
In  whom  he  warmly  wi8h*d  to  find  a  son : 
Three  years  had  pass'd  since  he  had  Sybil  seen ; 
But  she  was  doubtless  what  she  once  had  been, 
Lovely  and  mild,  obedient  and  discreet ; 
The  pair  must  love  whenever  they  should  meet ; 
Then  ere  the  widow  or  her  son  should  choose 
Some  happier  maid,  he  would  explain  his  views  r 
Now  she,  like  him,  was  politic  and  shrewd, 
With  strong  desire  of  lawful  gain  embued ; 
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To  tU  he  faid,  the  bow*d  with  much  retpeet. 
Pleased  to  comply,  yet  teemiiig  to  reject ; 
Cool  and  yet  eager,  each  admired  the  strength 
Of  the  opponent,  and  agreed  at  length : 
As  a  drawn  battle  shows  to  each  a  force, 
Powerful  as  his,  he  honours  it  of  course ; 
So  in  these  neighbours,  each  the  power  discem*dy 
And  gare  the  praise  that  was  to  each  retum'd. 

Jonas  now  ask'd  his  daughter— and  the  Annt, 
Though  loth  to  lose  her,  was  obliged  to  grant : — 
But  would  not  Sybil  to  the  matron  cling, 
And  fear  to  leave  the  shelter  of  her  wing  ? 
No !  in  the  young  there  lives  a  love  of  change, 
And  to  the  easy  Siey  prefer  the  strange ! 
Then,  too,  the  joys  she  once  pursued  with  zeal, 
From  whist  and  visits  sprung,  she  ceased  to  feel : 
When  with  the  matrons  Sybil  first  sat  down, 
To  cut  for  partners  and  to  stake  her  crown. 
This  to  the  youthful  maid  preferment  seem'd. 
Who  thought  what  woman  she  was  then  esteem'd ; 
But  in  few  years,  when  she  perceived,  indeed. 
The  real  woman  to  the  girl  succeed, 
No  longer  tricks  and  honours  fill'd  her  mind, 
But  other  feelings,  not  so  weU  defined ; 
She  then  reluctant  grew,  and  thought  it  hard 
To  sit  and  ponder  o*er  an  ugly  card ; 
Rather  the  nut-tree  shade  the  nymph  preferr*d, 
Pleased  with  the  pensive  gloom  and  evening  bird ; 
Thither,  from  company  retired,  she  took 
The  silent  walk,  or  read  the  fav'rite  book. 

The  father's  letter,  sudden,  short,  and  kind. 
Awaked  her  wonder,  and  disturb'd  her  mind ; 
She  found  new  dreams  ui>on  her  fancy  seise, 
Wild  roving  thoughts  and  endless  reveries : 
The  parting  came ;— and  when  the  Aunt  perceived 
The  tears  of  Sybil,  and  how  much  she  grieved — 
To  love  for  her  that  tender  grief  she  laid, 
That  various,  soft,  contendi^  panions  made. 

When  Sybil  rested  in  her  father's  arms, 
His  pride  exulted  in  a  daughter's  charms ; 
A  maid  acccmiplish'd  he  was  pleased  to  find. 
Nor  seem'd  the  form  more  lovely  than  the  mini : 
Bat  when  the  fit  of  pride  and  fondness  fled, 
He  saw  his  judgment  by  his  hopes  misled ; 
High  were  the  lady's  spirits,  far  more  free 
Her  mode  of  speaking  than  a  maid's  should  be ; 
Too  much,  as  Jonas  thought,  she  seem'd  to  know, 
And  all  her  knowledge  was  disposed  to  show; 
"  Too  gay  her  dress,  like  theirs  who  idly  dote 
'^  On  a  young  coxcomb,  or  a  coxcomb's  coat ; 
*'  In  fboUsh  spirits  when  our  friends  appear, 
^  And  vainly  grave  when  not  a  man  is  near." 

Thus  Jonas,  adding  to  his  sorrow  blame, 
And  terms  disdainAil  to  a  Sister's  name : — 
**  The  sinful  wretch  has  by  her  arts  defiled 
**  The  ductile  spirit  of  my  darling  child." 

**  The  maid  is  virtuous,"  said  the  dame — Quoth 

•*  Let  her  give  proof,  by  acting  virtuously : 
*'  Is  it  in  gaping  when  the  Elders  pray  ? 
**  In  reading  nonsense  half  a  summer's  day  ? 
**  In  those  moek  forms  that  she  delights  to  trace, 
^  Or  her  load  laughs  in  Hesekiah*s  face  ? 


'*  She — O  Susannah ! — to  the  world  belongs; 

*'  She  loves  the  follies  of  iu  idle  throngs, 

'*  And  reads  soft  tales  of  love,  and  sings  love's 

soft'ning  songs. 
**  But,  as  our  friend  is  yet  delay'd  In  town, 
"  We  must  prepare  her  till  the  Youth  comes  down : 
"  Tou  shall  advise  the  maiden ;  I  will  threat ; 
**  Her  fears  and  hopes  may  yield  us  comfort  yet." 

Now  the  grave  father  took  the  lass  aside. 
Demanding  sternly,  ''Wilt  thou  be  a  bride?" 
She  answer'd,  calling  up  an  air  sedate, 
"  I  have  not  vow'd  against  the  holy  state." 

"  No  folly,  Sybil,"  said  the  parent ;  "  know 
<*  What  to  their  parents  virtuous  maidens  owe : 
"  A  worthy,  wealthy  youth,  whom  I  approve, 
'*  Must  thou  prepare  to  honour  and  to  love. 
"  Formal  to  thee  his  air  and  dress  may  seem, 
''  But  the  good  youth  is  worthy  of  esteem : 
'*  ShouMst  thou  with  rudeness  treat  liim^  of  disdain 
*'  Should  he  with  justice  or  of  slight  complain, 
*'  Or  of  one  taunting  speech  give  certain  proof, 
•*  Girl !  I  rtjeot  thee  from  my  sober  roof." 

"My  aunt,"  said  SybU,  "will  with  pride  protect 
"  One  whom  a  father  can  for  this  reject ; 
"  Nor  shall  a  formal,  rigid,  soul-less  boy 
**  My  manners  alter,  or  my  views  destroy !" 

Jonas  then  lifted  up  his  hands  on  high. 
And,  utt'ring  something  'twixt  a  groan  and  sigh, 
Left  the  determined  maid,  her  doubtf\il  mother  by. 

"  Hear  me,"  she  said ;  "  incline  thy  heart,  my 
child, 
"  And  fix  thy  fancy  on  a  man  so  mild : 
"  Thy  iiather,  Sybil,  never  oould  be  moved 
"  By  one  who  loved  him,  or  by  one  he  loved. 
"  Union  like  ours  is  but  a  bargain  made 
"  By  slave  and  tyrant — ^he  will  be  obey'd ; 
"  Then  calls  the  quiet,  comfort — but  thy  Youth 
"  Is  ndld  by  nature,  and  as  fnnk  as  truth." 

"  But  wiU  he  love  ?"  said  Sybil;  "  I  am  told 
"  That  these  mild  creatures  are  by  nature  cold." 

"  Alas  I"  the  matron  answer'd,  "  much  I  dread 
"  That  dangerous  love  by  which  the  young  are  led ! 
"  That  love  is  earthy ;  you  the  creature  prise, 
"  And  trust  your  feelings  and  believe  your  eyes : 
*'  Can  eyes  and  feelings  inward  worth  descry  ? 
"  No  I  my  fair  daughter,  on  our  choice  rely  I 
"  Your  love,  like  that  displa/d  upon  the  stage, 
"  Indulged  is  folly,  and  oppcMed  is  rage ; — 
"  More  prudent  love  our  sober  couples  show, 
"  All  that  to  mortal  beings,  mortals  owe ; 
"  All  flesh  is  grass—before  you  give  a  heart, 
"  Remember,  Sybil,  that  in  death  you  part ; 
"  And  should  your  husband  die  before  your  love, 
"  What  needless  anguish  must  a  widow  prove ! 
"  No !  my  fair  child,  let  all  such  visions  cease ; 
"  Yield  but  esteem,  and  only  try  for  peace." 

"  I  must  be  loved,"  said  Sybil ;  "  I  must  see 
"  The  man  in  terrors  who  aspires  to  me ; 
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**  At  my  forbidding  fVown  his  heart  must  ache, 
"  His  tongue  must  falter,   and  his  frame  must 

shake: 
**  And  if  I  grant  him  at  my  feet  to  kneel, 
**  What  trembling,  fearful  pleasure  must  he  feel ; 
**  Nay,  such  the  raptures  that  my  smiles  inspire, 
*^  That  reason's  self  must  for  a  time  retire." 

**  Alas  I  for  good  Joiiah,**  said  the  dame, 
'*  These  wicked  thoughts  would  fill  hit  soul  with 

shame; 
"  He  kneel  and  tremble  at  a  thing  of  dust ! 
"He  cannot,  child:"— the  Child  repUed,   <<  He 

must." 

They  ceased :  the  matron  left  her  with  a  frown ; 
So  Jonas  met  her  when  the  Youth  came  down : 
"  Behold,"  said  he,  **  thy  future  spouse  attends ; 
*'  Receive  him,  daughter,  as  the  best  of  friends ; 
'*  Observe,  respect  him — ^humble  be  each  word, 
"  That  welcomes  home  thy  husband  and  thy  lord." 

Forewarned,  thought  Sybil,  with  a  bitter  smile, 
I  shall  prepare  my  manner  and  my  style. 

Ere  yet  Josiah  enter*d  on  his  task. 
The  father  met  him — **  Deign  to  wear  a  mask 
<*  A  few  dull  days,  Josiah — but  a  few — 
"  It  is  our  duty,  and  the  sex's  due ; 
'*  I  wore  it  once,  and  every  grateAil  wife 
**  Repays  it  with  obedience  through  her  life : 
"  Have  no  regard  to  Sybil's  dress,  have  none 
"  To  her  pert  language,  to  her  flippant  tone ; 
"  Henceforward  Uiou  shalt  rule  unquestion'd  and 

alone ; 
"  And  she  thy  pleasure  in  thy  looks  shall  seek — 
"  How  she  shall  dress,  and  whether  she  may  speak." 

A  sober  smile  retum'd  the  Youth,  and  said, 
"  Can  I  cause  fear,  who  am  myself  afraid  ?" 

Sybil,  meantime,  sat  thoughtful  in  her  room. 
And  often  wonder' d — '*  Will  the  creature  come  ? 
"  Nothing  shall  tempt,  shall  force  me  to  bestow 
'*  My  hand  upon  him, — ^yet  I  wish  to  know." 

The  door  unclosed,  and  she  beheld  her  sire 
Lead  in  the  Youth,  then  hasten  to  retire ; 
"  Daughter,    my  friend — my  daughter,  friend," 

he  cried. 
And  gave  a  meaning  look,  and  stepp'd  aside : 
That  look  contain'd  a  mingled  threat  and  prayer, 
<'  Do  take  him,  chUd— offend  him,  if  you  dare." 

The  couple  gaxed — ^were  silent,  and  the  maid 
Look'd  in  his  face,  to  make  the  man  afraid ; 
The  man,  unmoved,  upon  the  maiden  cast 
A  steady  view— so  saiuUtion  pass'd : 
But  in  this  instant  Sybil's  eye  had  seen 
The  tall  fair  person,  and  the  still  staid  mien ; 
The  glow  that  temp'rance  o'er  the  cheek  had 

spread. 
Where  the  soft  down  half  veil'd  the  purest  red ; 
And  the  serene  deportment  that  proclaim'd 
A  heart  unspotted,  and  a  life  unblamed : 
But  then  with  these  she  saw  attire  too  plain, 
The  pale  brown  coat,  though  worn  without  a  stain ; 


The  formal  air,  and  something  of  the  pride 
That  indicates  the  wealth  it  seems  to  hide ; 
And  looks  that  were  not,  she  conceived,  exempt 
From  a  proud  pity,  or  a  sly  contempt. 

Josiah's  eyes  had  their  employment  too. 
Engaged  and  soften'd  by  so  bright  a  view ; 
A  &ir  and  meaning  face,  an  eye  of  fire, 
That  check'd  the  bold,  and  made  the  free  retire : 
But  then  with  these  he  mark'd  the  studied  dress 
And  lofty  air,  that  scorn  or  pride  express ; 
With  that  insidious  look,  that  seem'd  to  hide 
In  an  affected  smile  the  scorn  and  pride ; 
And  if  his  mind  the  virgin's  meaning  caught. 
He  saw  a  foe  with  treacherous  purpose  A«aght — 
Captive  the  heart  to  take,  and  to  r^eot  it,  caught. 

Silent  they  sat — thought  Sybil,  that  he  seeks 
Something,  no  doubt ;  I  wonder  if  he  speaks : 
Scarcely  she  wonder'd,  when  these  accents  fell 
Slow  in  her  ear — **  Fair  maiden,  art  thou  well?" 
**  Art  thou  physician  ?"  she  replied ;  *'  my  hand, 
<*  My  pulse,  at  least,  shall  be  at  thy  command." 

She  said— and  saw,  surprised,  Josiah  kneel. 
And  gave  his  lips  the  offer'd  puise  to  feel ; 
The  rosy  colour  rising  in  her  cheek, 
Seem'd  that  surprise  unmix'd  with  wrath  to  speak; 
Then  sternness  she  assiimod,  and — **  Doctor,  tell ; 
**  Thy  words  cannot  alarm  me — am  I  well  ?" 

'<  Thou  art,"  said  he;  "and  yet  thy  dress  so 

light, 
"  I  do  conceive,  some  danger  must  excite :" 
"  In  whom  ?"  said  Sybil,  with  a  look  demure : 
"  In  more,"  said  he,  "  than  I  expect  to  cure ; — 
"  I,  in  thy  light  luxuriant  robe,  behold 
**  Want  and  excess,  abounding  and  yet  cold ; 
"  Here  needed,  there  display'd,  in  many  a  wanton 

fold: 
"  Both  health  and  beauty,  learned  authors  show, 
"  From  a  just  medium  in  our  clothing  flow." 

"  Proceed,  good  doctor ;  if  so  great  my  need, 
"  Wliat  is  thy  fee  ?  Good  doctor  1  pray  proceed.** 

"  Large  is  my  fee,  £iir  lady,  but  I  take 
"  None  till  some  progress  in  my  cure  I  make : 
"  Thou  hast  disease,  fair  maiden ;  thou  art  vain ; 
"  Within  that  face  dt  insult  and  disdain ; 
"  Thou  art  enamour'd  of  thyself;  my  art 
"  Can  see  the  naughty  malice  of  thy  heart : 
"  With  a  strong  pleasure  would  thy  bosom  move, 
"  Were  I  to  own  thy  power,  and  ask  thy  love ; 
"  And  such  thy  beauty,  damsel,  that  I  might, 
"  But  for  thy  pride,  feel  danger  in  thy  sight, 
"  And  lose  my  present  peaoe  in  di^ams  of  vain 
delight.^' 

"  And   can   thy   patients,"    said  the    nymph, 
"endure 
"  Physic  like  this  ?  and  wiU  it  work  a  cora  ?" 

"  Such  is  my  hope,  &ir  damsel ;  thou,  I  €nd, 
"  Hast  the  :rue  tokens  of  a  noble  mind ; 
"  But  the  worki  wins  thee,  Sybil,  and  thy  joy» 
"  Are  placed  in  trifles,  fashions,  follies,  toys; 
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**  Thou  hast  sought  pleasure  in  the  world  around, 
**  That  in  thine  own  pure  bosom  should  be  found  ; 
^  Did  all  that  world  admire  thee,  praise  and  love, 
**  Could  it  the  least  of  nature's  pains  remove  ? 
"  Could  it  for  errors,  follies,  sins  atone, 
**  Or  give  thee  eomfort,  thoughtful  and  alone  ? 
**  It  luks,  belieTe  me,  maid,  no  power  to  charm 
"  Thy  soul  from  sorrow,  or  thy  flesh  from  harm : 
**  Turn  then,  fair  creature,  from  a  world  of  sin, 
"  And  seek  the  jewel  happiness  within." 

"  8peak*st  thou  at  meeting  ?**  said  the  nymph ; 
**  thy  speech 
"  Is  that  of  mortal  very  prone  to  teach ; 
*'  But  wouldst  thou,  doctor,  from  the  patient  learn 
**  Thine  own  disease  ? — The  cure  is  thy  concern." 

♦*  Yea,  with  good  wiU."— "Then  know  'tis  thy 
complaint, 
'*  That,  for  a  sinner,  thou  *rt  too  much  a  saint ; 
**  Hast  too  much  show  of  the  sedate  and  pure, 
**  And  without  cause  art  formal  and  demure : 
"  This  makes  a  man  unsocial,  unpoUte ; 
**  Odious  when  wrong,  and  insolent  if  right. 
'*  Thou  mayst  be  good,  but  why  should  goodness  be 
**  Wrapt  in  a  garb  of  such  formality  ? 
"  Thy  person  well  might  please  a  damsel's  eye, 
"  In  decent  habit  with  a  scarlet  dye ; 
*'  But,  Jest  apart — ^what  virtue  canst  thou  trace 
*'  In  that  broad  brim  that  hides  thy  sober  face  ? 
**  Does  that  long-skirted  drab,  that  over-nice 
**  And  formal  clothing,  prove  a  scorn  of  vice  ? 
**  Then  for  thine  accent — ^what  in  sound  can  be 
^  So  void  of  grace  as  dull  monotony  ? 
"  Lore  has  a  thousand  varied  notes  to  move 
**  The  human  heart : — thou  mayst  not  speak  of  love 
*'  Till  thou  hast  cast  thy  formal  ways  aside, 
**  And  those  becoming  youth  and  nature  tried : 
"  Not  till  exterior  freedom,  spirit,  ease, 
**  Prove  it  thy  study  and  delight  to  please ; 
'*  Not  till  these  foUies  meet  thy  just  disdain, 
"  While  yet  thy  virtues  and  thy  worth  remain." 

*'  This  if  severe ! — Oh !  maiden,  wilt  not  thou 
**  Something  for  habits,  manners,  modes,  allow  ?** — 
*'  Tea !  but  allowing  much,  I  much  require, 
'^  la  my  behalf,  for  manners,  modes,  attire !  *' 

"  True,  lovely  Sybil ;  and,  this  point  agreed, 
**  Let  me  to  those  of  greater  weight  proceed : 
**  Thy  father  !"— "  Nay,"  she  quickly  interposed, 
**  Good  doctor,  here  our  conference  is  closed  !" 

Then  lell  the  Youth,  who,  lost  in  his  retreat, 
Paas*d  the  good  matron  on  her  garden-seat ; 
lib  looks  were  troubled,  and  his  air,  once  mild 
And  cafan,  was  hurried : — *'  My  audacious  child  V* 
Exclaim*d  the  dame,  **  I  read  what  she  has  done 
**  In  thy  displeasure — Ah  t  the  thoughtless  one : 


*  [**  1^  Fnnk  Coartahip**  is  nther  in  the  m«iry  vein ; 
and  eeotalas  «T«n  \tm  tlun  Mr.  Cnbbe't  vmul  moderalt 
allowBaet  of  Incident.  The  whole  of  tlie  storr  i»,  that  the 
4ae<b<ef  of  a  rifM  Qaakcr,  having  been  edocatea  from  home, 
eottotivea  a  alixbt  pn^fodico  agalnit  the  ungallant  manaen  of 
ti»«  aceC,  and  la  prepared  to  be  very  eontemptuoos  and  an* 
CMBplytef  whcti  ha  Ikther  propoaea  a  sober  yoath  of  the 


'*  But  yet,  Josiah,  to  my  stem  good  man     > 
"  Speak  of  the  maid  as  mildly  as  you  can  : 
**  Can  you  not  seem  to  woo  a  little  while 
"  The  daughter's  will,  the  father  to  beguile  ? 
"  So  that  his  wrath  in  time  may  wear  away ; 
"  Will  you  preserve  our  peace,  Josiah  ?  say." 

**  Yes !  my  good  neighbour,"  said  the  gentle 
youth, 
"  Rely  securely  on  my  care  and  truth  ; 
**  And  should  thy  comfort  with  my  efforts  cease, 
"  And  only  then, — perpetual  is  thy  peace." 

The  dame  had  doubts:   she  well  his  virtues 

knew. 
His  deeds  were  friendly,  and  hb  words  were  true : 
**  But  to  address  this  vixen  is  a  task 
"  He  b  ashamed  to  take,  and  I  to  ask." 
Soon  as  the  father  from  Josiah  leam*d 
What  passed  with  Sybil,  he  the  truth  discem'd. 
"  He  loves,"  the  man  exclaim*d,  **  he  loves,  't  it 

plain, 
"  The  thoughtless  girl,  and  shall  he  love  in  vain  ? 
"  She  may  be  stubborn,  but  she  shall  be  tried, 
**  Bom  as  she  b  of  wilfiilness  and  pride." 

With  anger  fraught,  but  willing  to  persuade. 
The  wrathful  father  met  the  smiling  maid : 
''  Sybil,"  said  he,  **  I  long,  and  yet  I  dread 
"  To  know  thy  conduct — hath  Josiah  fled  ? 
"  And,  grieved  and  fretted  by  thy  scomful  air, 
'*  For  hb  lost  peace,  betaken  him  to  prayer? 
"  Couldst  thou  his  pure  and  modest  mind  distress 
"  By  vile  remarks  upon  hb  speech,  address, 
"  Attire,  and  voice  ?  "— "  All  thb  I   must  con- 
fess." 
'*  Unhappy  child !  what  bbour  will  it  cost 
«To  win  him  back  1"— "I  do  not    think  him 

lost." 
"  Courts  he  then  (trifler !)  insult  and  disdain  ?" — 
**  No ;  but  from  these  he  courts  me  to  refrain.*' 
"  Then  hear  me,  Sybil :  should  Josiah  leave 
"  Thy  father's  house  ?"— **  My  father  s  chUd  would 

grieve." 
'*  That  is  of  grace,  and  If  he  come  again 
"To   apeak    of  love?"— **I  might  from   grief 

refrain." 
"  Then    wilt   thou,    daughter,    our    design   em- 
brace ?"— 
«  Can  I  resbt  it,  if  it  be  of  grace?" 
"  Dear  child  I  in  three  plain  words  thy  mind  ex- 
press ? 
"WUt  thou   have  thb  good  youth?"—"  Dear 
father!  yes."* 
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TALE  VII. 


THE  WIDOW'S  TALE. 


Ah  mel  for  aaght  that  I  eonld  erer  xead. 
Or  ever  betr  by  tal«  or  hiitory, 
The  oonrte  of  true  love  nover  did  ran  smooth ; 
Bnt  either  it  was  different  iit  blood, 
Or  else  misxrafted  in  respeet  of  >  ears , 
Or  else  it  stood  upon  the  choice  of  fKends ; 
Or,  if  there  were  a  sympaUiT  in  dioloe. 
War,  death,  or  sickness  did  lay  siege  to  it. 

Midsummer  Night's  Dream, 

OHx  1  thoa  didst  then  ne'er  lore  so  heaitUv. 
If  thon  remembctest  not  the  slightest  folly 
That  erer  love  did  malie  thee  run  into. 

JsTomLikelu 


Oythei 


1  mercy  1  love  him,  take  his  offer. 

Js  You  Like  IL 


To  Fanner  Moss,  in  Langar  Vale,  came  down, 
His  only  Daughter,  from  her  school  in  town ; 
A  tender,  timid  maid  I  who  knew  not  how 
To  pass  a  pig-sty,  or  to  face  a  cow : 
Smiling  she  came,  with  petty  talents  graced, 
A  fair  complexion,  and  a  slender  waist. 

Used  to  spare  meab,  disposed  in  manner  pure, 
Her  father's  kitchen  she  could  ill  endure : 
Where  by  the  steaming  beef  he  hungry  sat, 
And  laid  at  once  a  pound  upon  his  plate ; 
Hot  from  the  field,  her  eager  brother  seised 
An  equal  part,  and  hunger's  rage  appeased ; 
The  air  surcharged  with  moisture,  flagg'd  around, 
And  the  ofiended  damsel  sigh'd  and  frown'd ; 
The  swelling  fat  in  lumps  conglomerate  laid, 
And  fkncy's  sickness  seized  the  loathing  maid : 
But  when  the  men  beside  their  station  took. 
The  maidens  with  them,  and  with  these  the  cook ; 
When  one  huge  wooden  bowl  before  them  stood, 
Fill'd  with  huge  balls  of  farinaceous  food; 
With  bacon,  mass  saline,  where  never  lean 
Beneath  the  brown  and  bristly  rind  was  seen ; 
When  from  a  single  horn  the  party  drew 
Their  copious  draughts  of  heavy  ale  and  new ; 
When  the  coarse  cloth  she  saw,  with  many  a  stain 
Soil'd  by  rude  hinds  who  cut  and  came  again — 
She  could  not  breathe ;  but  with  a  heavy  sigh, 
Bein'd  the  fair  neck,  and  shut  th'  ofiended  eye ; 
She  minced  the  sanguine  flesh  in  frustums  fine. 
And  wonder*  d  much  to  see  the  creatures  dine ; 
When  she  resolved  her  father's  heart  to  move, 
If  hearts  of  farmers  were  alive  to  love. 

She  now  entreated  by  herself  to  sit 
In  the  small  parlour,  if  papa  thought  fit, 
And  there  to  dine,  to  read,  to  work  alone : — 
<*  No !"  said  the  Farmer,  in  an  angry  tone ; 
'*  These  are  your  school-taught  airs ;  your  mother's 

pride 
"  Would  send  you  there ;   but  I  am   now  your 

guide. — 
**  Arise  betimes,  our  early  meal  prepare, 
"  And,  this  despatch'd,  let  business  be  your  care ; 


**  Look  to  the  lasses,  let  there  not  be  one 
**  Who  lacks  attention,  till  her  tasks  be  done ; 
"  In  every  household  work  your  portion  take, 
"  And  what  you  make  not,  see  that  others  make  : 
'*  At  leisure  times  attend  the  wheel,  and  see 
"  The  whit'nlng  web  besprinkled  on  the  lea ; 
**  When  thus  employ'd,  should  our  young  neigh- 
bours view, 
"  A  useful  lass, — ^you  may  have  more  to  do." 

Dreadful  were  these  commands  ;  but  worse  than 
these 
The  parting  hint — a  Farmer  could  not  please  : 
'T  is  true  she  had  without  abhorrence  seen 
Young  Harry  Cart,  when  he  was  smart  and  clean : 
But,  to  be  married — ^be  a  farmer's  wife — 
A  shive !  a  drudge ! — she  could  not,  for  her  life. 

With  smimming  eyes  the  fretAil  nymph  with- 
drew. 
And,  deeply  sighing,  to  her  chamber  flew ; 
There  on  her  knees,  to  Heaven  she  grieving  pray'd 
For  change  of  prospect  to  a  tortured  maid.    ^ 

Harry,  a  youth  whose  late-departed  sire 
Had  left  him  all  industrious  men  require, 
Saw  the  pale  Beauty, — and  her  shape  and  air 
Engaged  him  much,  and  yet  he  must  forbear : 
"  For  my  small  farm  what  can  the  damsel  do  ?" 
He  said, — then  stopp'd  to  take  another  view  : 
"  Pity  so  sweet  a  lass  will  nothing  learn 
"  Of  household  cares, — for  what  can  beauty  earn 
"  By  those  small  arts  which  they  at  school  attain, 
"  That  keep  them  useless,  and  yet  make  them 
vain  ? 

This  luckless  Damsel  look'd  the  vilhige  round. 
To  find  a  fnend,  and  one  was  quickly  found : 
A  pensive  Widow,  whose  mild  air  and  dress 
Pleased  the  sad  nymph,  who  wish'd  her  soul's 

distress 
To  one  to  seeming  kind,  confiding,  to  confess. 

"  What  Lady  that  ?"  the  anxious  lass  inquired. 
Who  then  beheld  the  one  she  most  admired : 
"  Here,"  said  the  Brother,  "  are  no  ladies  seen — 
"  That  is  a  widow  dwelling  on  the  Green ; 
'*  A  dainty  dame,  who  can  but  barely  live 
"  On  her  poor  pittance,  yet  contrives  to  give ; 
'  "  She  happier  days  has  known,  but  seems  at  ease, 
"  And  you  may  call  her  lady  if  you  please : 
"  But  if  you  wish,  good  sister,  to  improve, 
"  You  shall  see  twenty  better  worth  your  love.** 

These  Nancy  met ;  but,  spite  of  all  they  taught, 
!  This  useless  Widow  was  the  one  she  sought : 
I  The  father  growl'd ;  but  said  he  knew  no  harm 
I  In  such  connexion  that  could  give  alarm ; 
I  "  And  If  we  thwart  the  trifler  in  her  course, 
*"T  is  odds  against  us  she  will  take  a  worse." 

!      Then  met  the  friends;  the  Widow  heard  the 

I      ^       sigh 

I  That  ask'd  at  once  compassion  and  reply : — 
*•*■  Would  you,  my  child,  converse  with  one  so  poor, 
^'  Yours  were  the  kindness — yonder  is  my  door  * 
*'  And,  save  the  time  that  we  in  public  pray, 
*'  From  that  poor  cottage  I  but  rarely  stray.*' 
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There  went  the  nymph,  and  mmde  her  strong 
eospUintf, 
Painting  her  woe  as  iijored  feeling  paints. 

^  Oh,  dearest  friend  I  do  think  how  one  must 
feel, 
**  Shock'd  all  day  long,  and  sioken*d  every  meal ; 
**  Coold  you  heboid  our  kitchen  (and  to  you 
**  A  scene  so  shocking  must  indeed  be  new), 
**  A  mind  like  yours,  with  true  refinement  graced, 
^  Would  let  no  vulgar  scenes  pollute  your  taste : 
^  And  yet,  in  truth,  from  such  a  poUsb'd  mind 
**  An  base  ideas  must  resistance  find, 
**  And  fordid  pictures  from  the  fancy  pass, 
"^  As  the  breath  startles  from  the  polished  glass. 

**  Here  you  ei^y  a  sweet  romantic  scene,     "%/ 
"  Without  so  pleasant,  and  within  so  clean ; 
^  These  twining  jess'mines,  what  delicious  gloom 
"  And  soothing  fragrance  yield  they  to  the  room  I 
^  What  lovely  garden !  there  you  oft  retire, 
*'  And  tales  of  woe  and  tenderness  admire : 
"  In  that  neat  case  your  books,  in  order  placed, 
**  Soothe  the  full  soul,  and  charm  the  cultured 


"  And  thus,  while  all  about  you  wears  a  charm, 
*^  How  must  you  scorn  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm ! " 

The  Widow  smiled,  and  **  Know  you  not,*'  said 
she, 
**  How  much  these  farmers  scorn  or  pity  me ; 
**  Who  see  what  you  admire,  and  laugh  at  all  they 

see? 
^  True,  their  opinion  alters  not  my  fate, 
**  By  falsely  judging  of  an  humble  state : 
**  This  garden  you  with  such  delight  behold, 
"  Tempts  not  a  feeble  dame  who  dreads  the  cold ; 
**  These  plants  which  please  so  well  your  livelier 


^  To  mine  but  little  of  their  sweets  dispense : 
'*  Books  soon  are  painful  to  my  failing  sight, 
*'  And  oftener  read  from  duty  than  delight ; 
**  (Tet  let  me  own,  that  I  can  sometimes  find 
*'  Both  joy  and  duty  in  the  act  combined ;) 
"  But  view  me  rightly,  you  wiU  see  no  more 
"  Than  a  poor  female,  willing  to  be  poor ; 
**  Happy  indeed,  but  not  in  books  nor  fiowers, 
"  Not  in  fkir  dreams,  indulged  in  earlier  hours, 
^  Of  never-tasted  joys ; — such  visions  shun, 
**  My  youthfhi  friend,  nor  scorn  the  Farmer's  Son." 

^  Nay,*'  said  the  Damsel,  nothing  pleased  to 
see  ^ 

A  fHend's  advice  oonld  like  a  Fatherii  be, 
^  Bless'd  in  your  cottage,  you  must  surely  smile 
**  At  those  who  live  in  our  detested  style : 
"  To  my  Lttcinda's  sympathising  heart 
^  Could  I  my  prospects  and  my  grieft  impart, 
**  She  woold  console  me ;  but  I  dare  not  show 
*'  nis  that  would  wound  her  tender  soul  to  know : 
'*  And  I  eonfess,  it  shocks  my  pride  to  tell 
**  The  secrets  of  the  prison  where  I  dwell ; 
"  For  that  dear  maiden  would  be  shock'd  to  feel 
"  The  secrets  1  should  shudder  to  reveal ; 
**  When  told  her  fHend  was  by  a  parent  ask'd, 
***Fed  you  the  swine?'— Good  heavni!  how  I 
am  task'd  !— 


**  What !  can  you  smile  ?    Ah  I  smile  not  at  the 

grief 
**  That  wooe  your  pity  and  demands  relief." 

**  Trifles,  my  love :  you  take  a  fklse  alarm ; 
*'  Think,  I  beseech  you,  better  of  the  Farm  : 
"  Duties  in  every  state  demand  your  care, 
**  And  light  are  those  that  will  require  it  there. 
'*  Fix  on  the  Youth  a  favouring  eye,  and  these, 
**  To  him  pertaining,  or  as  his,  will  please." 

*'  What  words,"  the  Lass  replied,  *'  ofiend  my 

ear! 
it  »f  ^  y^^i  my  patience  ?    Can  you  be  sioeere  ? 
**  And  am  I  told  a  willing  hand  to  give 
**  To  a  rude  farmer,  and  with  rustics  live  ? 
"  Far  other  fate  was  yours ; — some  gentle  youth 
<«  Admir'd  your  beauty,  and  avow'd  his  truth ; 
«  The  power  of  love  prevail'd,  and  freely  both 
**  Gave  the  fond  heart,  and  pledged  the  binding 

oath; 
**  And  then  the  rival's  plot,  the  parent's  power, 
"  And  jealous  fears,  drew  on  the  happy  hour : 
*'  Ah  I  let  not  memory  lose  the  blissftd  view, 
"  But  fairly  show  what  love  has  done  for  you." 

"  Agreed,  my  daughter ;   what  my  heart  has 

known 
^  Of  Love's  strange  power,  shall  be  with  frankness 

shown: 
**  But  let  me  warn  you,  that  experience  finds 
*'  Few  of  the  scenes  that  lively  hope  designs." 

**  Mysterious  all,"  said  Nancy ;  "  you,  I  know, 
**  Have  suff'er'd  much ;   now  deign  the  grief  to 

show ; — 
*'  I  am  your  friend,  and  so  prepare  my  heart 
'*  In  all  your  sorrows  to  receive  a  part." 

The  Widow  answer'd :  "  I  had  once,  like  you, 
"  Such  thoughts  of  love ;  no  dream  is  more  untrue ; 
**  You  judge  it  iated,  and  decreed  to  dwell 
'*  In  youthful  hearts,  which  nothing  can  expel, 
**  A  passion  doom'd  to  reign,  and  irresistible. 
"  The  struggling  mind,  when  once  subdued,  in  vain 
**  Rejects  the  ftiry  or  defies  the  pain ; 
"  The  strongest  reason  fails  the  flame  t'  allay, 
**  And  resolution  droops  and  faints  away : 
'*  Hence,  when  the  destined  lovers   meet,  they 

prove 
*'  At  once  the  force  of  this  all-powerful  love  ; 
**  Each  fhmi  that  period  feels  the  mutual  smart, 
'<  Nor  seeks  to  cure  it — heart  is  changed  for  heart ; 
**  Nor  is  there  peace  till  they  delighted  stand, 
^  And,  at  the  altar— hand  is  join'd  to  hand. 

^  Alas  I    my  child,  there  are  who,  dreaming  so, 
*'  Waste  their  fi^sh  youth,  and  waking  feel  the  woe. 
"  There  is  no  spirit  sent  the  heart  to  move 
"  With  such  prevailing  and  alarming  love ; 
"  Paasion  to  reason  will  submit— or  why 
<*  Should  wealthy  maids  the  poorest  swains  deny  ? 
'*  Or  how  could  classes  and  degrees  create 
<*  The  slightest  bar  to  such  resistless  fate  ? 
'*  Yet  high  and  low,  you  see,  forbear  to  mix ; 
**  No  beggars'  eyes  the  heart  of  kings  transfix ; 
**  And  who  but  amV>u8  peers  or  nobles  si^ 
<(  When  titled  beauties  pass  triumphant  by  ? 
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**  For  reason  wakes,  proud  wishes  to  reprove ; 
**  Tou  cannot  hope,  and  therefore  dare  not  love ; 
"  AU  would  be  safe,  did  we  at  first  inquire — 
"  *  Does  reason  sanction  what  our  hearts  desire  ? ' 
**  But  quitting  precept,  let  example  show 
'^  What  joys  from  Love  uncheck'd  by  prudence 
flow. 

"  A  Youth  my  father  in  his  office  placed, 
'*  Of  humble  fortune,  but  with  sense  and  taste  ; 
"  But  he  was  thin  and  pale,  had  downcast  looks : 
'*  He  studied  much,  and  pored  upon  his  books : 
"  Confbsed  he  was  when  seen,  and,  when  he  saw 
**  Me  or  my  sisters,  would  in  haste  withdraw ; 
**  And  had  this  youth  departed  with  the  year, 
"  His  loss  had  cost  us  neither  sigh  nor  tear. 

**  But  with  my  father  still  the  youth  remain'd, 
"  And  more  reward  and  kinder  notice  gain'd : 
"  He  often,  reading,  to  the  garden  stray'd, 
^*  Where  I  by  books  or  musing  was  delay'd ; 
"  This  to  discourse  in  summer  evenings  led, 
"  Of  these  same  evenings,  or  of  what  we  read : 
"  On  such  occasions  we  were  much  alone ; 
'*  But,  save  the  look,  the  manner,  and  the  tone, 
"  (These  might  have  meaning,)  all  that  we  discuss*d 
**  We  could  with  pleasure  to  a  parent  trust. 

*<At  length  'twas  friendship— and  my  Friend 
and  I 
"  Said  we  were  happy,  and  began  to  sigh  ; 
"  My  sisters  first,  and  then  my  father,  found 
"  That  we  were  wandering  o'er  enchanted  ground  : 
"  But  he  had  troubles  in  his  own  affairs, 
*'  And  would  not  bear  addition  to  his  cares : 
"  With  pity  moved,  yet  angry,  *  Child,'  said  he, 
**  *  Will  you  embrace  contempt  and  beggary  ? 
**  *  Can  you  endure  to  see  each  other  cursed 
"  *  By  want,  of  every  human  woe  the  worst  ? 
*'  *  Warring  for  ever  with  distress,  in  dread 
'^ '  Either  of  begging  or  of  wanting  bread ; 
"  *  While  poverty,  with  unrelenting  force, 
*' '  Will  your  own  oApring  from  your  love  divorce ; 
**  *  They,  through  your  folly,  must  be  doom'd  to 

pine, 
"  *  And  you  deplore  your  passion,  or  resign  ; 
*<  'For  if  it  die,  what  good  will  then  remain? 
"  <  And  if  it  Uve,  it  doubles  every  pain.'  " 

**  But  you  were  true,"  exdaim'd  the  Lass,  "  and 

fled 
*<The  tyrant's  power  who  fill'd  your  loal  with 

dread?" 
<<  But,"  said  the  smiling  Friend,  '*  he  fiU'd  my  mouth 

with  bread : 
"  And  in  what  other  place  that  bread  to  gain 
"  We  long  oonsider'd,  and  we  sought  in  vain : 
"  This  was  my  twentieth  year,— at  thirty-five 
"  Our  hope  was  fidnter,  yet  our  love  alive ; 
"  So  many  years  in  anxious  doubt  had  pass'd." 
''Then,"  said  the  Damsel,  "yon  were  bless'd  at 

last?" 
A  smile  again  adom*d  the  Widow's  face. 
But  soon  a  starting  tear  usurp'd  its  place. 

"Slow  pass'd  the  heavy  years,  and  each  had 
more 
"  Pains  and  vexations  than  the  years  befbre. 


"  My  father  fail'd ;  his  family  was  rent, 

"  And  to  new  states  his  grieving  daughters  sent : 

"  Each  to  more  thriving  kindred  found  a  way, 

"  Guests  without  welcome, — servants  without  pay ; 

"  Our  parting  hour  was  grievous ;  still  I  feel 

"  The  sad,  sweet  converse  at  our  final  meal ; 

"  Our  father  then  reveal'd  his  former  fears, 

"  Cause  of  his  sternness,  and  then  join'd  our  tears : 

"  Kindly  he  strove  our  feelings  to  repress, 

"  But  died,  and  left  us  heirs  to  his  distress. 

"  The  rich,  as  humble  friends,  my  sisters  chose ; 

"  I  with  a  wealthy  widow  sought  repose ; 

"  Who  with  a  chilling  frown  her  friend  received, 

"  Bade  me  rejoice,  and  wonder'd  that  I  grieved : 

"  In  vain  my  anxious  lover  tried  his  skill 

"  To  rise  in  life,  he  was  dependent  still : 

"  We  met  in  grief,  nor  can  I  paint  the  fears 

"  Of  these  unhappy,  troubled,  trying  years  r 

"  Our  dying  hopes  and  stronger  fears  between, 

"  We  felt  no  season  peaceful  or  serene ; 

"  Our  fleeting  joys,  Uke  meteors  in  the  night, 

"  Shone  on  our  gloom  with  inauspicious  light ; 

"  And  then  domestic  sorrows,  till  the  mind, 

"  Worn  with  distresses,  to  despair  inclined ; 

"  Add  too  the  ill  that  from  the  passion  flows, 

"  When  its  contemptuous  frown  the  world  bestows, 

"  The  peevish  spirit  caused  by  long  delay, 

"  When,  being  gloomy,  we  contemn  the  gay, 

"  When,  being  wretched,  we  incline  to  lutte 

"  And  censure  others  In  a  happier  state ; 

"  Tet  loving  still,  and  still  compell'd  to  move 

"  In  the  sad  labyrinth  of  lingering  love : 

"  While  you,  exempt  from  want,  despair,  alarm, 

"  May  wed — oh !  tiUce  the  Farmer  and  the  Farm." 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Nymph,  "joy  smiled  on  you  at 

last?" 
"  Smiled  for  a  moment,"  she  replied, "  and  pass'd  : 
"  My  lover  still  the  same  dull  means  pursued, 
"  Awistant  call'd,  but  kept  in  servitude ; 
"His  spirits  wearied  in  the  prime  of  Dfe, 
"  By  fears  and  wishes  in  eternal  strife ; 
"  At  length  he  urged  impatient — *  Now  consent ; 
"  *  With  thee  united.  Fortune  may  relent.' 
"  I  paused,  consenting ;  but  a  Friend  arose, 
"  Pleased  a  fair  view,  though  distant,  to  disclose  ; 
"  From  the  rough  ocean  we  beheld  a  gleam 
"  Of  joy,  as  transient  as  the  joys  we  dream ; 
"  By  lying  hopes  deceived,  my  friend  retired, 
"  Ajid  sail'd  —  was  wounded  —  reach'd  us  —  asd 

expired ! 
"  You  shall  behold  his  grave ;  and  when  I  die, 
"  There— but 't  is  folly— I  request  to  lie." 

"  Thus,"  said  the  Lass,  "  to  joy  you  bade  adieu ! 
"  But  how  a  widow  ? — that  cannot  be  true  : 
"  Or  was  it  force,  in  some  unhappy  hour, 
"  That  placed  you,  grieving,  in  a  tyrant's  power  ?  ** 

"  Force,  my  young  friend,  when  forty  yean  are 

fled, 
"  Is  what  a  woman  seldom  has  to  dread ; 
"  She  needs  no  brasen  locks  nor  guarding  walla, 
"  And  seldom  comes  a  lover  though  she  calls : 
"  Yet,  moved  by  fancy,  one  approved  my  fiice, 
"  Though  time  and  tears  had  wrought  it  mneh  di^ 

grace. 
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**  The  mtn  I  married  wm  sedate  and  meek, 
'*  And  spoke  of  love  as  men  in  earnest  speak ; 
**  Poor  as  I  was,  he  ceaseless  sought,  for  years, 
**  A  heart  in  sorrow  and  a  face  in  tears : 
'*  That  heart  I  gare  not ;  and  't  was  long  before 
'*  I  gave  attention,  and  then  nothing  more : 
**  But  in  my  breast  some  grateftil  feeling  rose, 
"  For  one  whose  love  so  sad  a  subject  chose ; 
**  Tin  long  delaying,  fearing  to  repent, 
"  Bat  grateftil  still,  I  gave  a  cold  assent. 

**  Thus  we  were  wed ;  no  fault  had  I  to  find, 
**  And  he  but  one :  my  heart  could  not  be  kind : 
**  Alas !  of  every  early  hope  bereft, 
**  There  was  no  fondness  in  my  bosom  left ; 
*«  80  had  I  told  him,  but  had  told  in  vain, 
**  He  fived  but  to  indulge  me  and  complain : 
**  Hit  was  this  cottage ;  he  inclosed  this  ground, 
^  And  planted  all  these  blooming  shrubs  around ; 
**  He  to  my  room  these  curious  Uifles  brought, 
*  And  with  assiduous  love  my  pleasure  sought ; 
**  He  lived  to  please  me,  and  I  ofttimes  strove, 
"  Smiling,  to  thank  his  unrequited  love : 
** '  Teach  me,'  he  cried,  *  that  pensive  mind  to 

ease, 
^  *  For  an  my  pleasure  Is  the  hope  to  please.' 

**  Serene,  though  heavy,  were  the  days   we 
spent, 
**  Tet  kind  each  word,  and  gen'rous  each  intent ; 
"  But  his  dejection  lessened  every  day, 
**  And  to  a  placid  kindness  died  away : 
**  bi  tranquil  ease  we  pass'd  our  latter  years, 
**  Bj  grieft  untroubled,  unassail'd  by  fears. 

"  Let  not  romantic  views  your  bosom  sway ; 
**  Tleld  to  your  duties,  and  their  call  obey : 
**  Fly  not  a  Youth,  frank,  honest,  and  sincere ; 
**  Observe  his  merits,  and  his  passion  hear ! 
*^  *Tls  true,  no  hero,  but  a  farmer,  sues — 
**  Slow  in  Ms  speech,  but  worthy  in  his  views ; 
**  With  him  you  cannot  that  affliction  prove, 
**  That  rends  the  bosom  of  the  poor,  in  love : 
**  Health,    comfort,    competence,    and    cheerful 

days, 
•*  Tour  friends*  approval,  and  your  father's  praise, 
^  Will  crown  the  deed,  and  you  escape  their  fate 
**  Who  plan  so  wildly,  and  are  wise  too  late." 

The  Damsel  heard ;  at  first  th'  advice  was  strange. 
Yet  wrought  a  happy,  nay,  a  speedy  change : 
**  I  have  no  care,"  she  said,   when  next  they 

met, 
"  But  one  may  wonder,  he  is  silent  yet ; 
*'  He  looks  around  him  with  his  usual  stare, 
"  And  utters  nothing — ^not  that  I  shall  care.** 

lliis  pettish  humour  pleased  th*  experienced 
Friend— 

None  need  despair,  whose  silence  can  offtend  ; 

"  Should  I,"  resumed  the^oughtful  Lass,  "  con- 
tent 

**  To  hear  the  man,  the  man  may  now  repent : 

"  Think  you  my  righs  shall  call  him  from  the 
plough, 

**  Or  give  one  hint,  that  *  You  may  woo  me  now  ?* " 


««  Persist,  my  love,"  repUed  the  Friend,  "and 
gain 
"  A  parent's  praise,  that  cannot  be  in  vain.** 

The  fiither  taw  the  change,  but  not  the  cause. 
And  gave  the  alter*d  maid  his  fond  applause  : 
The  coarser  manners  she  in  part  removed. 
In  part  endured,  improving  and  improved ; 
She  spoke  of  household  works,  she  rose  betimes. 
And  said  neglect  and  indolence  were  crimes ; 
The  various  duties  of  their  life  she  weigh'd. 
And  strict  attention  to  her  dairy  paid ; 
The  names  of  servants  now  familiar  grew. 
And  fair  Lucinda's  from  her  mind  withdrew ; 
As  prudent  travellers  for  their  ease  assume 
TTieir  modes  and  language  to  whose  lands  they 

come; 
So  to  the  Farmer  this  fair  Lass  inclined. 
Gave  to  the  business  of  the  Farm  her  mind ; 
To  useful  arts  she  tum*d  her  hand  and  eye ; 
And    by  her  manners  told    him  — "  You  msy 

trj." 

Th'  observing  Lover  more  attention  paid. 
With  growing  pleasure,  to  the  alter'd  maid ; 
He  fear'd  to  lose  her,  and  began  to  see 
That  a  slim  beauty  might  a  helpmate  be : 
'Twixt  hope  and  fear  he  now  the  Lass  address'd, 
And  in  his  Sunday  robe  his  love  express'd  : 
She  felt  no  chilling  dread,  no  thrilling  joy, 
Nor  was  too  quickly  kind,  too  slowly  coy  ; 
But  still  she  lent  an  unreluctant  ear 
To  all  the  rural  business  of  the  year ; 
Till  love's  strong  hopes  endured  no  more  delay, 
And  Harry  ask'd,  and  Nancy  named  the  day. 

"  A  happy  change  !  my  Boy,**  the  father  cried : 
"  How  lost  your  sister  all  her  school-day  pride  ?  " 
The  Youth  replied,  "  It  is  the  Widow's  deed ; 
'*  The    cure   is  perfect,  and  was  wrought   with 

speed." 
"  And  comes  there,  Boy,  this  benefit  of  books, 
"  Of  that  smart  dress,  and  of  those  dainty  looks  ? 
"  We  must  be  kind — some  offerings    from  the 

Farm 
"  To  the  White  Cot  will  speak  our  feelings  warm ; 
"  Will  show  that  people,  when   they  know  the 

fact, 
"  Where  they  have  judged  severely,  can  retract 
"  Oft  have  I  smiled,  when  I  beheld  her  pass 
"  With  cautious  step,  as  if  she  hurt  the  grass  ; 
"  Where,  if   a  snaiPs  retreat   she  chanced    to 

storm, 
"  She  look'd  as  begging  pardon  of  the  worm ; 
"  And  what,  said  I,  still  laughing  at  the  view, 
"  Have  these  weak  creatures  in  the  world  to 

do? 
^  But  some  are  made  for  action,  some  to  speak ; 
"  And,  while  she  looks  so  pitiful  and  meek, 
"  Her  words  are  weighty,  though  her  nerves  are 

weak." 


Soon  told  the  village-bells  the  rite  was  done. 
That  join*d  the  school-bred   Miss  and  Fanner*s 
Son; 
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Her  former  hablti  tome  lUght  tcandal  ntiied. 
But  real  worth  was  soon  perceived  and  praised ; 
She,  her  neat  taste  imparted  to  the  Farm, 
And  he,  th'  improving  skill  and  vigorous  arm.* 


TALE   VIII. 


THE   MOTHER 


What  though  yon  hAve  betaty. 
Moat  yoo  be  therefore  proud  and  pitileM  ? 

M  Torn  Like  It. 

I  woold  not  mairv  her.  thoush  ahe  were  endowed  with  all 
that  Adam  had  left  mm  before  oe  txanigrcaaed. 

M  Tm  Like  It, 

Wilt  thou  love  each  a  woman  ?  Whatf  to  make  thee  an 
imtmment,  and  play  falie  atraina  upon  thee  1— Not  to  be 
endured.—^  You  Like  It, 

Yoor  aon. 
Am  mad  in  foUy,  lack'd  the  aenae  to  know 
Her  ertimaUon  hence.  AU '«  fTeU  that  Emdi  n'etl. 

Be  thia  aweet  He1en*a  knell ; 
He  left  a  wife  whoae  words  all  ears  took  captive, 
Whoae  dear  perfectiona  hearta  that  seom'd  to  serve 
Humbly  calfd  Mistreaa.  Alt 's  fTell  that  Bmds  JTell, 


Tbebs  was  a  worthy,  but  a  simple  Pair, 
Who  nursed  a  Daughter,  fairest  of  the  fair : 
Sons  they  had  lost,  and  she  alone  remained. 
Heir  to  the  kindness  they  had  all  obtain*d ; 
Heir  to  the  fortune  they  designed  for  all. 
Nor  had  th'  allotted  portion  then  been  small ; 
But  now,  by  fate  enrich'd  with  beauty  rare. 
They  watch'd  their  treasure  with  peculiar  care : 
The  fairest  features  they  could  early  trace, 
And,  blind  with  love,  saw  merit  in  her  face — 
Saw  virtue,  wisdom,  dignity,  and  grace ; 
And  Dorothea,  from  her  infant  years, 
Gain'd  all  her  wishes  from  their  pride  or  fears ; 
She  wrote  a  billet,  and  a  novel  read. 
And  with  her  £une  her  vanity  was  fed ; 
Each  word,  each  look,  each  action  was  a  cause 
For  flattering  wonder  and  for  fond  applause  ; 
She  rode  or  danced,  and  ever  glanced  around. 
Seeking  for  praise,  and  nulling  when  she  found. 
The  yielding  pair  to  her  petitions  gave 
An  humble  friend  to  be  a  civil  slave, 
Who  for  a  poor  support  herself  redgn'd 
To  the  base  toil  of  a  dependent  mind  : 
By  nature  cold,  our  Heiress  stoop*d  to  art. 
To  gain  the  credit  of  a  tender  heart. 
Hence  at  her  door  must  suppliant  paupers  stand, 
To  bless  the  bounty  of  her  beauteous  hand : 


»  [••  •  The  Widow** Tale*  it  rather  of  the  fkeetiooa  0T«1er. 
It  containa  the  history  of  a  fumer's  daughter,  who  comes 
home  ftom  boarding-school  a  great  deal  too  fine  to  tolerate 
the  groas  habits,  or  aubmit  to  the  filthy  drudgery,  of  her 
ftlthei's  houae ;  Iwt  is  induced,  by  the  warning  hbtory  and 
•enaiUe  ezhoitationa  of  a  neighbouring  widow,  in  whom  she 


And  now,  her  education  all  complete, 

She  talk'd  of  virttious  love  and  union  sweet ; 

She  was  indeed  by  no  soft  passion  moved. 

But  wish'd,  with  all  her  soul,  to  be  beloved. 

Here,  on  the  favoured  beauty  Fortune  smiled ; 

Her  chosen  Husband  was  a  man  so  mild. 

So  humbly  tempered,  so  intent  to  please* 

It  quite  distressed  her  to  remain  at  ease. 

Without  a  cause  to  sigh,  without  pretence  to  teaae : 

She  tried  his  patience  in  a  thousand  modes, 

And  tired  it  not  upon  the  roughest  roads. 

Pleasure  she  sought,  and,  disappointed,  sigk'd 

For  joys,  she  said,  *'  to  her  alone  denied  ;*' 

And  she  was  **  sure  her  parents,  if  alive, 

"  Would  many  comforts  for  their  child  contrive  :** 

The  gentle  Husband  bade  her  name  him  one ; 

"  No— that,"  she  answered,  "  should  for  her  be 

done; 
"  How  could  she  say  what  pleasures  were  around  ? 
"  But  she  was  certidn  many  might  be  found." 
"Would   she    some   seaport,   Weymouth,    Scar- 

borough,  grace  ?  " — 
"  He  knew  she  hated  every  watering-place." 
"The  town? "—"What I  now  'twas  empty,  joy- 
less, dull?" 
"In  winter?"— "No;   she  Uked  it  worse  when 

full." 
She    talk'd    of    building— "  Would   she   plan   a 

room  ?  " — 
"  No !  she  could  live,  as  he  desired,  in  gloom.** 
"  Call  then  our  friends  and  neighbours." — "  He 

might  call, 
"  And  they  might  come  and  fill  his  ugly  hal) ; 
"  A  noisy  vulgar  set,  he  knew  she  seom'd  them 

all." 
"  Then  might  their  two  dear  girls  the  time  emptoy, 
"  And  their  improvement  yield  a  solid  joy."  — 
"  SoHd  indeed  I  and  heavy— oh  !  the  bliss 
"  Of  teaching  letters  to  a  lisping  miss  I " 
"  My  dear,  my  gentle  Dorothea,  say, 
"  Can  I  oblige  you  ?  "— "  You  may  go  away.'» 

Twelve  heavy  years  this  patient  soul  snstate'd 
This  wasp's  attacks,  and  then  her  praise  obtain'd. 
Graved  on  a  marble  tomb,  where   he  at  peace 
remain'd. 

Two  daughters  wept  their  loss ;  the  one  a  ehild 
With  a  plain  face,  strong  sense,  and  temper  mild. 
Who  keenly  felt  the  Mother's  angry  taunt, 
'*  Thou  art  the  image  of  thy  pious  Aunt  :** 
Long  time  had  Lticy  wept  her  slighted  face. 
And  then  began  to  smile  at  her  disgrace. 
Her  father's  sister,  who  the  world  had  seen 
Near  sixty  years  when  Lucy  saw  sixteen, 
Begg*d  the  plain  girl :  the  gracious  Mother  smiled, 
And  freely  gave  her  grieved  but  passive  child ; 
And  with  her  elder^bom,  the  beauty  bless'd, 
This  parent  rested,  if  such  minds  can  rest : 
No  miss  her  waxen  babe  could  so  admire> 
Nurse  with  such  care,  or  with  such  prid*  attire ; 


expected  to  find  a  aenttmental  companion,  te  feeeociU  hn^ 
aelf  to  all  thoee  abominations,  and  marry  a  lolly  yooag 
fkrmer  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  aeeount  of  \wt  hocroci, 
on  ffnt  coming  down,  is  in  Mr.  Crabbe's  best  style  of  Di  ^ 
painting— a  little  coarse,  and  needlessly  minute,  baft  ; 
fectly  true,  and  marvellously  coloured."— Jsrraiv.] 
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They  were  eompaaiom  meet,  with  equal  mind, 
Bleas*d  with  one  love,  and  to  one  point  inclined ; 
Beauty  to  keep,  adorn,  increase,  and  guard, 
Was  their  sole  care,  and  had  its  full  reward  : 
In  rising  splendour  with  the  one  it  reign'd, 
And  in  the  other  was  by  care  sustain'd. 
The  daughter's  charms  increased,  the  parent's  yet 
remain*d. 

Leave  we  these  ladies  to  their  daily  care, 
To  see  how  meekness  and  discretion  fare : — 
A  village  maid,  unvex*d  by  want  or  love, 
Conld  not  with  more  delight  than  Lucy  move ; 
The  village  lark,  high  mounted  in  the  spring, 
Could  not  with  purer  joy  than  Lucy  sing ; 
Her  cares  all  light,  her  pleasures  all  sincere. 
Her  duty  joy,  and  her  companion  dear ; 
In  tender  friendship  and  in  true  respect 
Lived  Aunt  and  Niece,  no  flattery,  no  neglect — 
They  read,  walk'd,  visited— together  pray*d, 
Together  slept  the  matron  and  the  maid : 
There  was  such  goodness,  such  pure  nature  seen 
In  Lucy's  looks,  a  manner  so  serene ; 
Such  harmony  in  motion,  speech,  and  air, 
That  without  fairness  she  was  more  than  fair, 
Had  more  than  beauty  in  each  speaking  grace, 
That  lent  their  cloudless  glory  to  the  face ; 
Where  mild  good    sense  in  placid    looks  were 

shown. 
And  felt  in  every  bosom  but  her  own. 
The  one  presiding  feature  in  her  mind 
Was  the  pure  meekness  of  a  will  resign*d  ; 
A  tender  spirit,  freed  from  all  pretence 
Of  wit,  and  pleased  in  mild  benevolence ; 
Bless'd  in  protecting  fondness  she  reposed, 
With  every  wish  indulged  though  undisclosed  ; 
But  Love,  like  sephyr  on  the  limpid  lake, 
Was  now  the  bosom  of  the  maid  to  shake, 
And  in  that  gentle  mind  a  gentle  strife  to  make. 

Among  their  chosen  friends,  a  favoured  few 
The  aunt  and  niece  a  youthful  Rector  knew  ; 
Who,  though  a  younger  brother,  might  address 
A  younger  sister,  fearless  of  success ; 
His  friends,  a  lofty  race,  their  native  pride 
At  first  display'd,  and  their  assent  denied : 
But,  pleased  such  virtues  and  such  love  to  trace. 
They  own*d  she  would  adorn  the  loftiest  race. 
Tba  Aunt,  a  mother's  caution  to  supply, 
Had  watch'd  the  youthful  priest  with  jealous 

eye; 
And,  anidous  for  her  charge,  had  vicw'd  unseen 
The  cautious  life  that  keeps  the  conscience  clean  : 
In  all  she  found  him  all  she  wish'd  to  find, 
With  slight  exception  of  a  lofty  mind  : 
A  certain  manner  that  ezpress'd  desire 
To  be  received  as  brother  to  the  'Squire. 
Lucy's  meek  eye  had  beam'd  with  many  a  t«ar, 
Lucy's  soft  heart  had  beat  with  many  a  fear, 
Before  he  told  (although  his  looks,  she  thouglit, 
Had  oft  confess*d)  that  he  her  favour  sought ; 
But  when  he  kneel'd,   (she  wish'd  him   not  to 

kneel,) 
And  spoke  the  fears  and  hopes  that  lovers  feel ; 
When  too  the  prudent  aunt  herself  confessed 
Her  wishes  on  the  gentle  youth  would  rest ; 
The  maiden's  eye  with  tender  passion  beam'd, 
Sha  dwelt  with  fondness  on  the  life  she  schemed ; 


The  household  cares,  the  soft  and  lasting  ties 
Of  love,  with  all  his  binding  charities ; 
Their  village  taught,  consoled,  assisted,  fed. 
Till  the  young  xealot  tears  of  pleasure  shed. 

But  would  her  Mother?    Ah!  she  fear'd  it 

wrong 
To  have  indulged  these  forward  hopes  so  long ; 
Her  mother  loved,  but  was  not  used  to  grant 
Favours  so  freely  as  her  gentle  aunt. — 
Her  gentle  aunt,  with  smiles  that  angels  wear, 
Dispell'd  her  Lucy's  apprehensive  tear: 
Her  prudent  foresight  the  request  had  made 
To  one  whom  none  could  govern,  few  persuade ; 
She  doubted  much  if  one  in  earnest  woo'd 
A  girl  with  not  a  single  charm  endued ; 
The  Sister's  nobler  views  she  then  declared. 
And  what  small  sum  for  Lucy  could  be  spared ; 
**  If  more  than  this  the  foolish  priest  requires, 
*'Tell    him,"    she    wrote,    *'to   check    his  vain 

desires." 
At  length,  with  many  a  cold  expression  mix'd. 
With  many  a  sneer  on  girls  so  fondly  flx'd. 
There  came  a  promise — should  they  not  repent. 
But  take  with  gratefiil  minds  the  portion  meant. 
And  wait  the  Sister's  day— the  Mother  might 

consent. 

And  here,  might  pitying  hope  o'er  truth  prevail. 
Or  love  o'er  fortune,  we  would  end  our  tale ; 
For  who  more  bless'd  than  youthful  pair  removed 
From  fear  of  want — ^by  mutual  friends  approved- 
Short  time  to  wait,  and  in  that  time  to  live 
With  all  the  pleasures  hope  and  fancy  give ; 
Their  equal  passion  raised  on  just  esteem. 
When  reason  sanctions  all  that  love  can  dream  ? 

Yes  I  reason  sanctions  what  stem  fate  denies : 
The  early  prospect  iu  the  glory  dies. 
As  the  soft  smiles  on  dying  infants  play 
In  their  mild  features,  and  then  pass  away. 

The  Beauty  died  ere  she  could  yield  her  hand 
In  the  high  marriage  by  the  Mother  plann'd ; 
Who  grieved  indeed,  but  found  a  vast  relief 
In  a  cold  heart,  that  ever  warr'd  with  grief. 

Lucy  was  present  when  her  sister  died, 
Heiress  to  duties  that  she  ill  supplied : 
There  were  no  mutual  feelings,  sister  arts. 
No  kindred  taste,  nor  intercourse  of  hearts : 
When  in  the  mirror  play'd  the  matron's  smile. 
The    maiden's  thoughts  were  trav'Uing    all  the 

while; 
And  when  desired  to  speak,  she  sigh'd  to  find 
Her  pause  offended ;  ^*  Envy  made  her  blind  ; 
**  Tasteless  she  was,  nor  had  a  claim  in  life 
"  Above  the  station  of  a  rector's  wife ; 
**■  Yet  as  an  heiress,  she  must  shun  disgrace, 
*^  Although  no  heiress  to  her  mother's  face : 
"  It  is  your  duty,"  said  th*  imperious  dame, 
**  (Advanced  your  fortune,)  to  advance  your  name, 
**  And  with  superior  rank,  Superior  offers  claim : 
"  Your  sister's  lover,  when  his  sorrows  die, 
"  May  look  upon  you,  and  for  favour  sigh ; 
"  Nor  can  you  offer  a  reluctant  hand ; 
*'  His  birth  is  noble,  and  his  scat  is  grand." 
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AJarm*d  wm  Luoy,  was  in  teari — "  A  fool ! 
"  Was  she  a  child  in  lore  ?-— «  miss  at  school  ? 
"  Doubts  any  mortal,  if  a  change  of  state 
'*  Dissolves  all  claims  and  ties  of  earUer  date  V* 

The  Rector  doubted,  for  he  came  to  mourn 
A  sister  dead,  and  with  a  wife  return : 
Lucy  with  heart  unchanged  received  the  youth, 
True  in  herself,  confiding  in  his  truth ; 
But  own'd  her  mother's  change;  the  haughty 

dame 
Pour'd  strong  contempt  upon  the  youthful  flame ; 
She  firmly  vow*d  her  purpose  to  pursue, 
Judged  her  own  cause,  and  bade  the  youth  adieu ! 
The  lover  begg'd,  insisted,  urged  his  pain, 
His  brother  wrote  to  threaten  and  complain ; 
Her  sister  reasoning  proved  the  promise  made, 
Lucy  appealing  to  a  parent  pray*d ; 
But  all  opposed  the  event  that  she  design*d, 
And  all  in  vain — she  never  changed  her  mind ; 
But  coldly  answer'd  in  her  wonted  way. 
That  she  "  would  rule,  and  Lucy  must  obey." 

With  peevish  fear,  she  saw  her  health  decline. 
And  cried,  "  Oh !  monstrous,  for  a  man  to  pine  1 
**  But  if  your  foolish  heart  must  yield  to  love, 
"  Let  him  possess  it  whom  I  now  approve ; 
'*  This  is  my  pleasure.*' — Still  the  Rector  came 
With  larger  offisrs  and  with  bolder  claim ; 
But  the  stem  lady  would  attend  no  more — 
She  frown'd,  and  rudely  pointed  to  the  door ; 
Wliate*er  he  wrote,  he  saw  unread  returned. 
And  he,  indignant,  the  dishonour  spum'd : 
Nay,  fix*d  suspicion  where  he  might  confide, 
And  sacrificed  his  passion  to  his  pride. 

Lucy,  meantime,  though  threatened  and  distress'd ; 

Agidnst  her  marriage  made  a  strong  protest : 

All  was  domestic  war ;  the  Aunt  rebell*d 

Against  the  sovereign  will,  and  was  expell'd ; 

And  every  power  was  tried,  and  every  art. 

To  bend  to  falsehood  one  determined  heart ; 

Assail'd,  in  patience  it  received  the  shock. 

Soft  as  the  wave,  unshaken  as  the  rock : 

But  while  th'  unconquer'd  soul  endures  the  storm 

Of  angry  fate,  it  preys  upon  the  form ; 

With  conscious  virtue  she  resisted  still, 

And  conscious  love  gave  vigour  to  her  will : 

But  Lucy's  trial  was  at  hand ;  with  Joy 

The  Mother  cried — "  Behold  your  constant  boy — 

'*  Thursday  —  was    married :  —  take    the   paper, 

sweet, 
"  And  read  the  conduct  of  your  reverend  cheat ; 
"  See  with  what  pomp  of  coaches,  in  what  crowd 
**  The  creature  married  ^K)f  his  falsehood  proud ! 
"  False,  did  I  say  ? — at  least  no  whining  fool ; 
''  And  thus  will  hopeless  pkssions  ever  cool : 
"  But  shall  his  bride  your  single  state  reproach  ? 
**  No !  give  him  crowd  for  crowd,  and  coach  for 

coach. 
"  Oh !  you  retire ;  reflect  then,  gentle  miss, 
"  And  gain  some  spirit  in  a  cause  like  this.*' 


I  [These  were  the  very  words  of  Mr.  Crabbe*s  own  mother 
dorinff  her  lut  illneat.  It  happening  that  a  friend  and 
neighbour  wa«  alowlv  yielding  at  the  lame  time  to  the  aame 
hopeloM  diaorder  as  nenelf,  she  every  morning  used  to  desire 


Some  spirit  Lucy  gained ;  a  steady  soul, 
Defying  all  persuasion,  all  control : 
In  vain  reproach,  derision,  threats  were  tried ; 
The  constant  mind  all  outward  force  defied. 
By  vengeance  vainly  urged,  in  vain  assail'd  by 

pride ; 
Fix'd  in  her  purpose,  perfect  in  her  part, 
She  felt  the  courage  of  a  wounded  heart ; 
The  world  receded  from  her  rising  view, 
When  heaven  approach*d  as  earthly  things  with- 

drew; 
Not  strange  before,  for  in  the  days  of  love, 
Joy,  hope,  and  pleasure,  she  had  thoughts  above, 
Pious  when  most  of  worldly  prospects  fond, 
When  they  best  pleased  her  she  could  look  be- 
yond: 
Had  the  young  priest  a  faithful  lover  died, 
Something  had  been  her  bosom  to  divide ; 
Now  heaven  had  all,  for  in  her  holiest  views 
She  saw  the  matron  whom  she  fear'd  to  lose  ; 
While  from  her  parent,  the  dejected  maid 
Forced    the   unpleasant    thought,    or    thinking 
pray'd. 

Surprised,  the  Mother  saw  the  languid  frame. 
And  felt  indignant,  yet  forbore  to  bUme ; 
Once  with  a  frown  she  cried,  *^  And  do  you  mean 
"  To  die  of  love— the  folly  of  fifteen  ?" 
But  as  her  anger  met  with  no  reply. 
She  let  the  gentle  girl  in  quiet  die ; 
And  to  her  sister  wrote,  impeli'd  by  pain, 
**  Come  quickly,  Martha,  or  you  come  in  vain." 
Lucy  meantime  profess'd  with  joy  sincere, 
That  nothing  held,  employ'd,  engaged  her  here. 

"  I  am  an  humble  actor,  doom'd  to  play 
"  A  part  obscure,  and  then  to  glide  away : 
<<  Incurious  how  the  great  or  happy  shine, 
'*  Or  who  have  parts  obscure  and  sad  as  mine ; 
'*  In  its  best  prospect  I  but  wish'd  for  life, 
'*  To  be  th'  assiduous,  gentle,  useful  wife  ; 
"  That  lost,  with  wearied  mind,  and  spirit  poor, 
*'  I  drop  my  efforts,  and  can  act  no  more ; 
"  With  growing  joy  I  feel  my  spirits  tend 
"  To  that  last  scene  where  til  my  duties  end." 

Hope,  ease,  delight,  the  thoughts  of    dying 
gave, 
Till  Lucy  spoke  with  fondness  of  the  grave ; 
She  smiled  with  wasted  form,  but  spirit  firm. 
And  said,  "  She  left  but  little  for  the  worm  :*' 
As  toU'd  the  beU,  *'  There's  one,"  she  said,  ''  hath 

press'd 
"  Awhile  before  me  to  the  bed  of  rest :"  ' 
And  she  beside  her  with  attention  spread 
The  decorations  of  the  maiden  dead. 

While  quickly  thus  the  mortal  part  dedin'd. 
The  happiest  visions  fill'd  the  active  mind  ; 
A  soft,  religious  melancholy  gain'd 
Entire  possession,  and  for  ever  reign'd : 
On  Holy  Writ  her  mind  reposing  dwelt, 
She  saw  the  wonders,  she  the  mercies  felt» 


ner  daovhter  to  see  if  this  solTerer's  window  was  opened ; 
aaytng  cheerftiUy,  *•  Slie  miut  make  haste,  or  1  shall  be  A 
rest  befure  her."— See  aii(«,  pp.  SS,  30.] 
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Till,  im  A  blen'd  and  gloriooi  reverie, 

She  leeni'd  the  Saviour  as  on  earth  to  see, 

And,  fiU'd  wlUi  love  divine,  th'  attending  friend 

lobe; 
Or  die  who  trembling,  yet  confiding,  stole 
Near  to  the  garment,  touch'd  it,  and  was  whole ; 
When,  floeh  th'  intenseness  of  the  working  thought, 
On  her  it  seem'd  the  very  deed  was  wrought ; 
She  the  glad  patient's  fear  and  rapture  found. 
The  holy  transport,  and  the  healing  wound ; 
This  was  so  fiz'd,  so  grafted  in  the  heart, 
That  she  adopted,  nay  became  the  part : 
But  one  chief  scene  was  present  to  her  sight, 
Her  Saviour  resting  in  the  tomb  by  night ; 
Her  fbver  rose,  and  still  her  wedded  mind 
Was  to  that  scene,  that  hallow'd  cave,  confin'd — 
Where  in  the  shade  of  death  the  body  laid. 
There  watc^i'd  the  spirit  of  the  wandering  maid ; 
Her  looks  were  flx'd,  entranced,  illumed,  serene, 
In  the  still  glory  of  the  midnight  scene : 
There  at  her  Saviour's  feet,  in  visions  bless'd, 
Th'  enraptured  maid  a  sacred  Joy  possess'd ; 
In  patience  waiting  for  the  first-born  ray 
Of  that  all-glorious  and  triumphant  day : 
To  this  idea  all  her  soul  she  gave. 
Her  mind  reposing  by  the  sacred  grave ; 
Then  sleep  would  seal  the  eye,  the  vision  close. 
And  steep  the  solemn  thoughts  in  brief  repose. 

Then  grew  the  soul  serene,  and  all  its  powers 
Again  restored,  illumed  the  dying  hours ; 
But  reason  dwelt  where  fancy  8tray*d  before. 
And  the  mind  wander'd  from  its  views  no  more ; 
Till  death  approach'd,  when  every  look  expressed 
A  sense  of  bliss,  till  every  sense  had  rest 

The  mother  lives,  and  has  enough  to  buy 
Th'  attentive  ear  and  the  submissive  eye 
Of  abject  natures— these  are  daily  told. 
How  triumph'd  beauty  in  the  days  of  old ; 
How,  by  her  window  seated,  crowds  have  cast 
Admiring  glances,  wondering  as  they  pass'd ; 
How  £rom  her  carriage  as  she  stepp'd  to  pray, 
IHvided  ranks  would  humbly  make  her  way ; 
And  how  each  voice  in  the  astonish'd  throng 
Pronounced  her  peerless  as  she  moved  along. 

Her  picture  then  the  greedy  Dame  displays ; 
Tonoh'd  by  no  shame,  she  now  demands  its  praise ; 
In  her  tall  mirror  then  she  shows  a  face. 
Still  coldly  fUr  with  unaffecting  grace ; 
These  she  compares :   '*  It  has  the  form,"   she 

cries, 
**  But  wants  the  air,  the  spirit,  and  the  eyes ; 
"  This,  as  a  likeness,  is  correct  and  true, 
**  But  there  alone  the  living  grace  we  view." 
This  said,  th'  applauding  voice  the  Dame  requir'd. 
And,  gasing,  slowly  from  the  glass  retired. 
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Thrice  biMwd  they  thid  maiter  lo  their  blood^ 
Rat  ewthly  happier  is  the  row  diidU'd, 
Than  that  which,  withering  on  the  Tirfin  thorn. 
Grows,  livei,  and  dies  in  single  blessedness.     . 

Midtwmmtr  Nigkft  Dnam. 

I  minething  do  excose  the  thine  I  hate. 
For  hte  ad?anti^  whom  I  deariy  lore. 

Mtotwnfir  Jfauwe. 

Contempt,  (krewell  t  and  maiden  pride,  adiea  I 

Ach  Ado  abomt  Nothing, 


Of  a  fidr  town  where  Doctor  Back  was  guide. 

His  only  daughter  was  the  boast  and  pride — 

Wise  AraMlaf  yet  not  wise  alone, 

She  like  a  bright  and  polish'd  brilliant  shone ; 

Her  father  own'd  her  for  his  prop  and  stay. 

Able  to  guide,  yet  willing  to  obey ; 

Pleased  with  her  learning  while  discourse  could 

please. 
And  with  her  love  in  languor  and  disease : 
To  every  mother  were  her  virtues  known, 
And  to  their  daughters  as  a  pattern  shown ; 
Who  in  her  youth  had  all  that  age  requires, 
And  with  her  prudence  all  that  youth  admires : 
These  odious  praises  made  the  damsels  try 
Not  to  obtain  such  merits,  but  deny ; 
For,  whatsoever  wise  mammas  might  say. 
To  guide  a  daughter,  this  was  not  the  way ; 
From  such  applause  disdain  and  anger  rise, 
And  envy  lives  where  emulation  dies. 
In  all  his  strength,  contends  the  noble  horse 
With  one  who  just  precedes  him  on  the  course ; 
But  when  the  rival  flies  too  far  before. 
His  spirit  fails,  and  he  attempts  no  more. 

This  reasoning  Maid,  above  her  sex*s  dread. 
Had  dared  to  read,  and  dared  to  say  she  read ; 
Not  the  last  novel,  not  the  new-bom  play ; 
Not  the  mere  trash  and  scandal  of  the  day ; 
But  (though    her   young   companions    felt   the 

shock) 
She  studied  Berkeley,  Bacon,  Hobbes,  and  Locke : 
Her  mind  within  the  mase  of  history  dwelt. 
And  of  the  moral  Muse  the  beauty  felt ; 
The  merits  of  the  Roman  page  she  knew. 
And  could  converse  with  More  *  and  Montague : 
Thus  she  became  the  wonder  of  the  town. 
From  that  she  reap'd,  to  that  she  gave  renown ; 
And  strangers  coming,  all  were  taught  t'  admire 
The  learned  lady,  and  the  lofty  spire. 


«  (A  tnTMOO  of  Ipswieh  had  an  addition  to  his  ikmily  lost 
m  hm  had  oVained  the  consent  of  a  yonng  ladv  to  manr  Um. 
TIm  hnidilaK  off  of  the  match,  by  the  good  priod^  and 
delicacy  of  the  intendi^  bride,  gate  rise  to  much  difference 
•CoplaiOD  aft  the  time,  and  enggetted  this  tale.] 


*  [Haaaah  Mote,  anthorea  of  « Cslebs  In  Seatch  of  a 
Wills/  ko,  kc.  te..  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-six,  in  ISSS : 
the  eelehntMi  Mis.  Moatagoe  died,  sged  eighty,  in  ISOO.] 
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ThuB  Fmme  in  public  flx*d  the  Maid  where  all 
Might  throw  their  darts,  and  see  the  idol  fall : 
A  hundred  arrows  came  with  vengeance  keen, 
From  tongues  envenom'd,  and  from  arms  unseen ; 
A  thousand  eyes  were  fix'd  upon  tho  place, 
That,  if  she  fell,  she  might  not  fly  disgrace : 
But  malice  vainly  throws  the  poisonM  dart, 
Unless  our  frailty  shows  the  peccant  part ; 
And  Arabella  still  preserved  her  name 
Untouch'd,  and  shone  with  undisputed  fame ; 
Her  very  notice  some  respect  would  cause. 
And  her  esteem  was  honour  and  applause. 

Men  she  avoided ;  not  in  childish  fear, 
As  if  she  thought  some  savage  foe  was  near ; 
Not  as  a  prude,  who  hides  ^t  man  should  seek. 
Or  who  by  silence  hints  that  they  should  speak ; 
But  with  discretion  all  the  sex  she  view'd. 
Ere  yet  engaged  pursuing  or  pursued ; 
Ere  love  had  made  her  to  his  vices  blind. 
Or  hid  the  favourite's  failings  from  her  mind. 

Thus  was  the  picture  of  the  man  portray'd. 
By  merit  destined  for  so  rare  a  maid ; 
At  whose  request  she  might  exchange  her  state, 
Or  still  be  happy  in  a  virgin's  fate : — 
He  must  be  one  with  manners  like  her  own. 
His  life  unquestion'd,  his  opinions  known  ; 
His  stainless  virtue  must  all  tests  endure. 
His  honour  spotless,  and  his  bosom  pure ; 
She  no  allowance  made  for  sex  or  times, 
Of  lax  opinion— crimes  were  ever  crimes ; 
No  wretch  forsaken  must  his  frailty  curse, 
No  spurious  offspring  drain  his  private  purse  : 
He  at  all  times  his  passions  must  command. 
And  yet  possess— or  be  refused  her  hand. 

All  this  without  reserve  the  maiden  told. 
And  some  began  to  weigh  the  rector's  gold ; 
To  ask  what  sum  a  prudent  man  might  gain. 
Who  had  such  store  of  virtues  to  maintain  ? 

A  Doctor  Campbell^  north  of  Tweed,  came  forth. 
Declared  his  passion,  and  proclaimed  his  worth ; 
Not  unapproved,  for  he  had  much  to  say 
On  every  cause,  and  in  a  pleasant  way ; 
Not  all  his  trust  was  in  a  pliant  tongue. 
His  form  was  good,  and  ruddy  he,  and  young : 
But  though  the  doctor  was  a  man  of  parts. 
He  read  not  deeply  male  or  female  hearts ; 
But  judged  that  all  whom  he  esteem'd  as  wise 
Must  think  alike,  though  some  assumed  disguise  ; 
That  every  reasoning  Bramin,  Christian,  Jew, 
Of  all  religions  took  their  liberal  view ; 
And  of  her  own,  no  doubt,  this  learned  Maid 
Denied  the  substance,  and  the  forms  obey'd : 
And  thus  persuaded,  he  his  thoughts  express*d 
Of  her  opinions,  and  his  own  profess'd : 
"  All  states  demand  this  aid,  the  vulgar  need 
"Their  priesU  and   pray'rs,  their  sermons  and 

their  creed ; 
"  And  those  of  stronger  minds  should  never  speak 
"  (In  his  opinion)  what  might  hurt  the  weak  : 
"  A  man  may  smile,  but  still  he  should  attend 
"  His  hour  at  church,  and  be  the  Church's  friend, 
"  What  there  he  thinks  conceal,  and  what  he  hears 

oommend." 


Frank  was  the  speech,  bat  heard  with  high  dis- 
dain. 
Nor  had  the  doctor  leave  to  speak  again ', 
A  man  who  own'd,  nay  gloried  in  deoeit, 
"He  might  despise  her,  but  he  should  not  ehtat." 

The  Vicar  Holmes  appeared :  he  heard  it  said 
That  ancient  men  best  pleased  the  prudent  maid ; 
And  true  it  was  her  ancient  friends  she  loved. 
Servants  when  old  she  favour'd  and  approved ; 
Age  in  her  pious  parent!  she  revered, 
And  neighbours  were  by  length  of  days  eodear'd ; 
But,  if  her  husband  too  must  ancient  be. 
The  good  old  vicar  found  it  was  not  he. 

On  Captain  Bligk  her  mind  in  balance  hung — 
Though  valiant,  modest;  and  reserved,  thoagb 

young: 
Against  these  merits  must  defects  be  set — 
Though  poor,  imprudent;  and  though  proud,  bk 

debt: 
In  vain  the  captain  close  attention  paid ; 
She  found  him  wanting,  whom  she  fairly  weigVd. 

Then  came  a  youth,  and  all  their  fHends  agreed 
That  Edward  Hunily  was  the  man  indeed ; 
Respectful  duty  he  had  paid  awhile, 
l^hen  ask*d  her  hand,  and  had  a  gracious  smile : 
A  lover  now  declared,  he  led  the  fair 
To  woods  and  fields,  to  visits,  and  to  pray'r; 
Then  whisper*d    softly — "Will    you    name   the 

day?" 
She  softly  whisper'd— "  If  you  love  me,  stay." 
"Oh  I  try  me  not  beyond  my  strength,"  he  cried : 
"  Oh !  be  not  weak,"  the  prudent  Maid  replied ; 
"  But  by  some  trial  your  affection  prove — 
"  Respect,  and  not  impatience,  argues  love : 
"  And  love  no  more  is  by  impatience  known, 
"  Than  ocean's  depth  is  by  its  tempests  shown : 
"  He  whom  a  weak  and  fond  impatience  sways, 
"  But  for  himself  with  all  his  fervour  prays, 
"  And  not  the  maid  he  woos^  but  his  own  wUl 

obeys ; 
"  And  will  she  love  the  being  who  prefers, 
"  With  80  much  ardour,  his  desire  to  hers  ?  '* 

Toung  Edward  grieved,  but  let  not  grief  be 
seen; 
He  knew  obedience  pleased  his  fancy's  queen : 
Awhile  he  waited,  and  then  cried — "  Behold  I 
"  The  year  advancing,  be  no  longer  cold  1  ** 
For  she  had  promised — "  Let  the  flowet*  appear, 
"  And  I  will  pass  with  thee  the  smiling  year :  '* 
Then  pressing  grew   the    youth;    the    more   he 

press'd. 
The  less  inclined  the  maid  to  his  request : 
"  Let  June  arrive." — Alas !  when  April  oaaie* 
It  brought  a  stranger,  and  the  stranger,  shame ; 
Nor  could  the  Lover  from  his  house  persuade 
A  stubborn  lass  whom  he  had  mournful  made  ; 
Angry  and  weak,  by  thoughtless  vengeance  mored. 
She  told  her  story  to  the  Fair  beloved ; 
In  strongest  words  th*  unwelcome  truth  was  shown. 
To  blight  his  prospects,  careless  of  her  own. 

Our  heroine  grieved,  but  had  too  firm  a  beasi 
For  him  to  soften,  when  she  swore  to  part ; 
In  vain  his  seeming  penitence  and  pray'r. 
His  vows,  his  tears ;  she  left  him  in  despair : 


TALE  IX.— ARABELLA. 
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Hit  mother  fondly  laid  her  grief  adde, 
And  to  the  reason  of  the  nymph  applied. — 

"  It  wen  becomes  thee,  lady,  to  appear, 
**  Bat  not  to  be,  in  very  truth,  seyere ; 
"  Although  the  crime  be  odioui  in  thy  light, 
**  That  daring  sex  is  taught  such  things  to  slight : 
**  His  heart  is  thine,  although  it  once  was  frail ; 
"  Think  of  his  grief,  and  let  his  love  prevail ! " 

**  Plead  thou  no  more,"  the  lofty  lass  retuni'd : 
'*  Forgiving  woman  is  deceived  and  spum*d : 
*'  Say  that  the  crime  is  common — shall  I  take 
**  A  e<mmion  man  my  wedded  lord  to  make  ? 
**  See !  a  weak  woman  by  his  arts  betray'd, 
**  An  infant  bom  his  father  to  upbraid ; 
**  Shall  I  forgive  his  vileness,  take  bis  name, 
*<  Sanction  his  error,  and  partake  his  shame  ? 
'*  No !  this  assent  would  kindred  frailty  prove, 
**  A  love  for  him  would  be  a  vicious  love : 
**  Can  a  chaste  maiden  secret  counsel  hold 
"  With  one  whose  crime  by  every  mouth  is  told  ? 
*'  Forbid  it  spirit,  prudence,  virtuous  pride ; 
*'  He  must  despise  roe,  were  he  not  denied : 
**  The  way  from  vice  the  erring  mind  to  win 
"  Is  with  presuming  sinners  to  begin, 
<«  And  show,  by  scorning  them,  a  just  contempt  for 
sin." 

The  youth,  repulsed,  to  one  more  mild  convey*d 
His  heart,  and  smiled  on  the  remorseless  maid ; 
The  maid,  remorseless  in  her  pride,  the  while 
Demised  the  insult,  and  retum*d  the  smile. 

First  to  admire,  to  praise  her,  and  defend, 
Was  (now  in  years  advanced)  a  virgin-fHend : 
Huch  she  preferred,  she  cried,  the  ringle  state, 
^  It  was  her  choice" — it  surely  was  her  fate ; 
And  much  it  pleased  her  in  the  train  to  view 
A  maiden  vot'ress,  wise  and  lovely  too. 

Time  to  the  yielding  mind  his  change  imparts, 
Be  varies  notions,  and  he  alters  hearts ; 
T  is  right,  't  is  just  to  feel  contempt  for  vice. 
But  he  that  shows  it  may  be  over-nice : 
There  are  who  feel,  when  young,  the  false  sublime. 
And  proudly  love  to  show  disdain  for  crime ; 
To  whom  the  fbture  will  new  thoughts  supply, 
The  pride  will  soflen,  and  the  scorn  will  die ; 
Kay,  where  they  still  the  vice  itself  condemn. 
They  bear  the  vicious,  and  consort  with  them : 
Young  Obtain  Grove,  when  one  had  changed  his 

side. 
Despised  the  renal  turncoat,  and  defied ; 
Old  Colonel  Grove  now  shakes  him  by  the  hand, 
Though  he  who  bribes  may  still  his  vote  command. 
Why  would  not  Ellen  to  Belinda  speak, 
Whtn  she  had  flown  to  London  for  a  week, 
And  then  retum'd,  to  every  friend's  surprise. 
With  twice  the  spirit,  and  with  half  the  sise  ? 
She  spoke  not  then — ^but,  after  years  had  flown, 
A  better  friend  had  Ellen  never  known : 
Wee  it  the  lady  her  mistake  had  seen  ? 
Ohr  bad  she  abo  such  a  journey  been  ? 
Vo :  *t  was  the  gradual  change  in  hutlan  hearts, 
Tbet  time,  in  commerce  with  the  world,  imparts ; 
Tbei  on  the  roughest  temper  throws  disguise, 
AJid  steals  firom  virtue  her  asperities. 


The  young  and  ardent,  who  with  glowing  seal 
Felt  wrath  for  trifles,  and  were  proud  to  feel, 
Now  find  those  trifles  all  the  mind  engage. 
To  soothe  dull  hours,  and  cheat  the  cares  of  age ; 
As  young  Zelinda,  in  her  quaker-dress, 
Disdain'd  each  varying  fashion's  vile  excess, 
And  now  her  friends  on  old  Zelinda  gaae. 
Pleased  in  rich  silks  and  orient  gems  to  blase : 
Changes  like  these  't  is  folly  to  condemn, 
So  virtue  yields  not,  nor  is  changed  with  them. 

Let  us  proceed : — ^Twelve  brilliant  years  were 
past, 
Yet  each  with  less  of  glory  than  the  last. 
Whether  these  years  to  this  fair  virgin  gave 
A  softer  mind— -effect  they  often  have ; 
Whether  the  virgin-state  was  not  so  bless'd 
As  that  good  maiden  in  her  seal  professed ; 
Or  whether  lovers  falling  from  her  train. 
Gave  greater  price  to  those  she  could  retain. 
Is  all  unknown ; — but  ArabeUa  now 
Was  kindly  listening  to  a  Merchant's  vow, 
Who  offer'd  terms  so  fair,  against  his  love 
To  strive  was  folly,  so  she  never  strove. — 
Man  in  his  earlier  days  we  often  find 
With  a  too  easy  and  unguarded  mind ; 
But  by  increasing  years  and  prudence  taught, 
He  grows  reserved,  and  locks  up  every  thought : 
Not  thus  the  maiden,  for  in  blooming  youth 
She  hides  her  thought  and  guards  the  tender 

truth: 
This,  when  no  longer  young,  no  more  she  hides» 
But  frankly  in  the  favour'd  swain  confides : 
Man,  stubborn  man,  is  like  the  growing  tree. 
That,  longer  standing,  still  will  harder  be ; 
And  like  its  fruit,  the  virgin,  first  austere. 
Then  kindly  softening  with  the  ripening  year. 

Now  was  the  lover  urgent,  and  the  kind 
And  yielding  lady  to  his  suit  inclined : 
"  A  little  time,  my  friend,  is  just,  is  right ; 
'*  We  must  be  decent  in  our  neighbours'  sight  :** 
Still  she  allow'd  him  of  his  hopes  to  speak. 
And  in  compassion  took  off*  week  by  week ; 
Till  few  remain'd,  when,  wearied  with  delay, 
She  kindly  meant  to  take  off*  day  by  day. 

That  female  Friend  who  gave  our  virgin  praise 
For  flying  man  and  all  his  treacherous  ways. 
Now  heard  with  mingled  anger,  shame,  and  fear, 
Of  one  accepted,  and  a  wedding  near ; 
But  she  resolved  again  with  friendly  zeal 
To  make  the  maid  her  scorn  of  wedlock  feel ; 
For  she  was  grieved  to  find  her  work  undone. 
And  like  a  sister  moum'd  the  failing  nun. 

Why  are  these  gentle  maidens  prone  to  make 
Their  sister-doves  the  tempting  world  forsake  ? 
Why  all  their  triumph  when  a  maid  disdains 
The  tyrant  sex,  and  scorns  to  wear  its  chains  ? 
Is  it  pure  joy  to  see  a  sister  flown 
From  the  false  pleasures  they  themselves  have 

known? 
Or  do  they,  as  the  call-birds  in  the  cage. 
Try,  in  pure  envy,  others  to  engage  ? 
And  therefore  paint  their  native  woods  and  groves, 
As  scenes  of  dangerous  joys  and  naughty  loves  ? 


strong  was  the  maiden's  hope ;  her  friend  vna 
proud, 
And  had  her  notions  to  the  world  avow'd ; 
And,  could  she  find  the  Merchant  wealc  and  frail, 
With  power  to  prove  it,  then  she  must  prevail : 
For  she  aloud  would  publish  his  disgrace, 
And  save  his  victim  from  a  man  so  base. 

When  all  inquiries  had  been  duly  made. 
Came  the  kind  Friend  her  burthen  to  unlade : — 
"  Alas !  my  dear  I  not  all  our  care  and  art 
^  Can  thread  the  maze  of  man's  deceitful  heart : 
"  Look  not  surprise — ^nor  let  resentment  swell 
**  Those  lovely  features,  all  will  yet  be  well ; 
"  And  thou,  from  love's  and  man's  deceptions  free, 
"  Wilt  dwell  in  virgin-state,  and  walk  to  Heaven 
with  me." 

The  Maiden  frown'd,  and  then  conceived  **  that 
wives 
"  Could  walk  as  well,  and  lead  as  holy  lives, 
**  As  angry  prudes  who  scom'd  the  marriage-chain, 
**  Or  luckless  maids,  who  sought  it  still  in  vain." 

The  Friend  was  vex'd — she  paused:  at  length 
she  cried, 
"  Know  your  own  danger,  then  your  lot  decide  : 
'*  That  traitor  Beswell,  while  he  seeks  your  hand, 
**  Has,  I  affirm,  a  wanton  at  command ; 
'*  A  slave,  a  creature  from  a  foreign  place, 
"  The  nurse  and  mother  of  a  spurious  race ; 
'*  Brown  ugly  bastards  (Heaven  the  word  forgive, 
**  And  the  deed  punish !)  in  his  cottage  live ; 
*'  To  town  if  business  calls  him,  there  he  stays 
'*  In  sinful  pleasures  wasting  countless  days. 
'*  Nor  doubt  the  facts,  for  I  can  witness  call, 
'*  For  every  crime,  and  prove  them  one  and  alL" 

Here  ceased  th*  informer ;  Arabella's  look 
Was  like  a  schoolboy's  puzzled  by  his  book ; 
Intent  she  cast  her  eyes  upon  the  floor. 
Paused — then  replied— 

"  I  wish  to  know  no  more : 
"  I  question  not  your  motive,  zeal,  or  love, 
**  But  must  decline  such  dubious  points  to  prove. 
*'  All  is  not  true,  I  judge,  for  who  can  guess 
'*  Those  deeds  of  darkness  men  with  care  suppress  ? 
'*  He  brought  a  slave  perhaps  to  £ngland*s  coast, 
**  And  made  her  free  ;  it  is  our  country's  boast  I 
'*  And  she  perchance  too  grateful — good  and  ill 
"  Were  sown  at  first,  and  grow  together  still ; 
"  The  colonr'd  infants  on  the  village  green, 
*'  What  are  they  more  than  we  have  often  seen  ? 
'*  Children  half- clothed  who  round  their  village 

stray, 
*'  In  sun  or  rain,  now  starved,  now  beaten,  they 
'*  Will  the  dark  colour  of  their  fate  betray: 


*  At  the  Mithor't  purpow  in  this  Ule  nuy  be  miitaktn,  he 
wiahes  to  obierve  that  conduct  like  that  of  the  lady's  li«re 
described  most  be  meritorious  or  censurable  Just  as  the 
motiTes  to  it  are  pore  or  selfish ;  that  these  motives  may  in  a 
great  measure  be  concealed  from  the  mind  of  the  agent ;  and 
tnat  we  often  take  credit  to  our  viitoe  for  actions  which 
spring  originally  from  our  tempers,  inclinations,  or  our  in- 
difference. It  cannot  thereftnv  be  Imnroper*  much  lea  im- 
moral, to  give  an  instance  of  such  self-oeeeption. 

1  r^  It  was  in  his  walks  between  Aldborongh  and  Beeolei 
that  Mr.  Grabbe  passed  through  the  very  seenoy  described 


**  Let  us  in  Christian  love  for  all  account, 

**  And  then  behold  to  what  such  tales  amount." 

<*  His  heart  is  evil,"  said  the  impaUcnt  Friend : 
"  My  duty  bids  me  try  that  heart  to  mend," 
Replied  the  virgin ;  "  we  may  be  too  nice 
'*  And  lose  a  soul  in  our  contempt  of  vice ; 
**  If  false  the  charge,  I  then  shall  show  regard 
*^  For  a  good  man,  and  be  his  just  reward : 
**  And  what  for  virtue  can  I  better  do 
"  Than  to  reclaim  him,  if  the  charge  be  true  ?  ** 

She  spoke,  nor  more  her  holy  work  delay'd ; 
'T  was  time  to  lend  an  erring  mortal  aid : 
"  The  noblest  way,"  she  judged,  **  a  soul  to  win, 
"  Was  with  an  act  of  kindness  to  begin, 
"  To  make  the  sinner  sure,  and  then  t'  attack  the 
sin."» 


TALE  X. 


THE  LOVER'S  JOURNEY.' 


The  sen  is  In  the  heavens,  and  the  proud  day, 

Attended  with  the  plessures  of  the  world. 

Is  all  too  wanton.  Kiag  Jakm, 

T^M  lunatic,  the  loyer,  and  the  poet. 
Are  of  imagination  all  compact. 

Midsummer  Night's 


Oh  I  how  this  sprini;  of  love  resembleth 
Th'  uncertain  glorv  of  an  April  dav. 

Which  now  shows  all  her  beauty  to  the  sun. 
And  by  and  by  a  cloud  takes  all  awav. 

Two  OenUemen  of 


And  happily  I  have  arrived  at  last 
Unto  the  wished  haven  of  my  blin. 

Taming  nfxhe  Skrrw^ 


It  is  the  Soul  that  sees :  the  outward  eyes 
Present  the  object,  but  the  Mind  descries ; 
And  thenc-e  delight,  disgust,  or  cool  indiff 'rence 

rise: 
When  minds  are  joyful,  then  we  look  arotmd, 
And  what  is  seen  is  all  on  fairy  ground  ; 
Again  they  sicken,  and  on  every  view 
Cast  their  own  dull  and  melancholy  hue ; 
Or,  if  absorb'd  by  their  peculiar  cares. 
The  vacant  eye  on  viewless  matter  glares. 


in  the  (list  part  of  •  The  Lover's  Journey  ;*  while  near  DeccUa, 
in  another  direction,  he  found  the  contrast  of  rich  v«g<;Utioa 
introduced  in  the  latter  part  of  that  tale ;  nor  hare  I  any 
doubt  that  the  disoffwdment  of  the  story  flgurea  out  smw^ 
thing  that,  on  one  of  these  vlrits.  bef^U  mmself,  and  the 
feelings  with  which  he  received  it. 

'  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ;— I  commend 
Her  purpose :— means  she  to  •,/bwtakfritndr '  fte. 

For  truth  compels  me  to  aay  that  he  was  by  no  meaaa  free 
from  the  less  amiable  sign  of  a  strong  attnehment^Jcvloiny.** 
— X(/!r,(nt^,p.ll.] 
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Our  feelings  still  upon  our  views  attend, 
And  their  own  natures  to  the  ohjects  lend : 
Sorrow  and  joy  are  in  their  influence  sure, 
Long  as  the  passion  reigns  th'  effects  endure ; 
But  Love  in  minds  his  varioua  changes  makes, 
And  clothes  each  object  with  the  change  he  takes ; 
His  light  and  shade  on  every  view  he  throws, 
And  on  each  object  what  he  feels  besto^-s. 

Fair  was  the  morning,  and  the  month  was  June, 
When  rose  a  Lover ; — love  awakens  soon : 
Brief  his  repose,  yet  much  he  dreamt  the  while 
Of  that  day*s  meeting,  and  his  Laura's  smile : 
Fancy  and  love  that  name  assigned  to  her, 
Call'd  Susan  in  the  parish-register ; 
And  he  no  more  was  John — his  Lwira  gave 
The  name  Orlando  to  her  faithful  slave. 

Bright  shone  the  glory  of  the  rising  day. 
When  the  fond  traveller  took  his  favourite  way ; 
He  mounted  gaily,  felt  his  bosom  light, 
And  all  he  saw  was  pleasing  in  his  sight. 

"  Ye  hours  of  expectation,  quickly  fly, 
**  And  bring  on  hours  of  blessM  reality ; 
^  When  I  shall  Laura  see,  beside  her  stand, 
*'  Hear  her  sweet  voice,  and  press  her  yielded 
hand." 

First  o'er  a  barren  heath  beside  the  coast 
Orlando  rode,  and  joy  began  to  boast. 

"  This  neat  low  gorse,"  said  he,  "  with  golden 
bloom, 
*'  Delights  each  sense,  is  beauty,  is  perfume ; 
"  And  this  gay  ling,  with  all  its  purple  flowers, 
^  A  man  at  leisure  might  admire  for  hours ; 
**  This  green-fringed  cup-moss  has  a  scarlet  tip, 
**  That  yields  to  nothing  but  my  Laura's  lip ; 
"  And  then  how  fine  this  herbage  1  men  may  say 
"  A  heath  is  barren ;  nothing  is  so  gay : 
"  Barren  or  bare  to  call  such  charming  scene 
"  Argues  a  mind  possess'd  by  care  and  spleen.'* 

Onward  he  went,  and  fiercer  grew  the  heat, 
Dust  rote  in  douds  before  the  horse's  feet ; 
For  BOW  he  pass'd  through  lanes  of  burning  sand, 
Bounds  to  thin  crops  or  yet  uncultured  land ; 
Where  the  dark  poppy  flourish'd  on  the  dry 
And  sterile  soil,  and  mock'd  the  thin-set  rye. 

*<  How  lovely  this ! "  the  rapt  Orlando  said ; 
**  With  what  delight  is  labouring  man  repaid ! 
'^  The  very  lane  has  sweets  that  all  admire, 
"  The  rambling  suckling,  and  the  vigorous  brier; 
*'Scc!   wholesome  wormwood  grows  beside  the 

way, 
**  Where  dew-press'd  yet  the  dog-rose  bends  the 

spray; 
**  Fresh  herbs  the  fields,  &ir  shrubs  the  banks 

adorn, 
**  And  snow-white  bloom    falls    flaky  from  the 

(horn; 


•  r**  GaxnLlert  or  Mharpen  on  the  turf  or  In  the  eoeX*pit  i 
«o  caJUd,  perhftpa,  from  their  appeving  fcnerally  In  boot% 


"  No  fostering  hand  they  need,  no  sheltering  wall, 
'*  They  spring  uncultured,  and  they  bloom  for  alk" 

The  Lover  rode  as  hasty  lovers  ride. 
And  rcach'd  a  jommon  pasture  wild  and  wide ; 
Small    black-legg'd  sheep  devour  with  hunger 

keen 
The  meagre  herbage,  fleshless,  lank,  and  lea»: 
Such  o*er  thy  level  turf,  Newmarket  1  stray, 
And  there,  with  other  black-Ugs*  flnd  their  prey. 
He  saw  some  scatter'd  hovels ;  turf  was  piled 
In   square  brown  stacks;   a  prospect  bleak  and 

wUd! 
A  mill,  indeed,  was  in  the  centre  found. 
With  short  sear  herbage  withering  all  around ; 
A  smith's  black  shed  opposed  a  Wright's  long  shop, 
And  join'd  an  inn  where  humble  travellers  stop. 

*'  Ay,  this  is  Nature,"  said  the  gentle  'Squire; 
**  This  ease,  peace,  pleasure — who  would  not  ad- 
mire? 
"  With  what  delight  these  sturdy  children  pUy, 
*'  And  joyAil  rustics  at  the  close  of  day ; 
"  Sport  follows  labour ;  on  this  even  space 
*'  Will  soon  commence    the  wrestling   and    the 

race; 
'*  Then  will  the  village-maidens  leave  their  home, 
"  And  to  the  dance  with  buoyant  spirits  come ; 
"  No  affectation  in  their  looks  is  seen, 
"  Nor  know  they  what  disguise  or  flattery  mean ; 
"  Nor  aught  to  move  an  envious  pang  they  see, 
"  Easy  their  service,  and  their  love  is  free ; 
^  Hence  early  springs  that  love,  it  long  endures, 
"  And  life's  fint  comfort,  while   they  live,  en- 
sures: 
**  They  the  low  roof  and  rustic  comforts  prize, 
'*  Nor  cast  on  prouder  mansions  envying  eyes : 
"  Sometimes  the  news  at  yonder  town  t£ey  hear, 
"  And  learn  what  busier  mortals  feel  and  fear ; 
"  Secure  themselves,  although  by  tales  amazed 
"  Of  towns  bombarded  and  of  cities  razed ; 
**  As  if  they  doubted,  in  their  still  retreat, 
"  The  very  newt  that  makes  their  quiet  sweet, 
"  And  their  days  happy — ^happier  only  knows 
'*  He  on  whom  lAura  her  regurd  bestows." 

On  rode  Orlando,  counting  all  the  while 
The  miles  he  pass'd,  and  every  coming  mile ; 
Like  all  attracted  things,  he  quicker  flies. 
The  place  approaching  where  th*  attraction  lies ; 
When  next  appear'd  a  dam — to  call  the  place — 
Where  lies  a  road  confined  in  narrow  space ; 
A  work  of  labour,  for  on  either  side 
Is  level  fen,  a  prospect  wild  and  wide, 
With  dikes  on  either  hand  by  ocean's  self  tupplied : 
Far  on  the  right  the  distant  sea  is  teen, 
And  talt  the  tpringt  that  feed  the  marsh  between ; 
Beneath  an  ancient  bridge,  the  straiten'd  flood 
Rolls  through  its  sloping  banks  of  slimy  mud ; 
Near  it  a  sunken  boat  resists  the  tide. 
That  frets  and  hurries  to  th'  opposing  side ; 
The  rushes  sharp,  that  on  the  borders  grow, 
Bend  their  brown  flow'rets  to  the  stream  below. 
Impure  in  all  its  course,  in  all  its  progress  slow : 


or  elw  from  gftme^oeks,  vfaow  legt  are  slwtyt  Msilr  *"— 
OaotK.] 
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Here  a  grave  Flora'  icarcely  deigns  to  bloom, 
Nor  wears  a  rosy  blash,  nor  sheds  perfume : 
The  few  dull  flowers  that  o'er  the  place  are 

spread 
Partake  the  nature  of  their  fenny  bed ; 
Here  on  its  wiry  stem,  in  rigid  bloom, 
Grows  the  salt  lavender  that  Ucks  perfume ; 
Here  the  dwarf  sallows  creep,  the  septfoil  harsh, 
And  the  soft  slimy  mallow  of  the  marsh ; 
Low  on  the  ear  the  distant  billows  sound. 
And  just  in  view  appears  their  stony  bound ; 
No  hedge  nor  tree  conceals  the  glowing  sun. 
Birds,  save  a  wat'ry  tribe,  the  district  shun. 
Nor  chirp  among  the  reeds  where  bitter  waters 


"  Various  as  beauteous,  Nature,  is  thy  face," 
Kxc1aim*d  Orlando :  '*  all  that  grows  has  grace : 
'*  All  are  appropriate — ^bog,  and  marsh,  and  fen, 
*'  Are  only  poor  to  undisceming  men ; 
"  Here  may  the  nice  and  curious  eye  explore 
'*  How  Nature's  hand  adorns  the  rushy  moor ; 
'*  Here  the  rare  moss  in  secret  shade  is  found, 
*^  Here  the  sweet  myrtle  of  the  shaking  ground ; 
"  Beauties  are  these  that  from  the  view  retire, 
"  But  well  repay  th*  attention  they  require  ; 
**  For  these  my  Laura  will  her  home  forsake, 
**  And  all  the  pleasures  they  afford  partake." 

Again,  the  country  was  enclosed,  a  wide 
And  sandy  road  has  banks  on  either  side  ; 
TV  here,  lo  I  a  hollow  on  the  left  appear*d. 
And  there  a  gipsy  tribe  their  tent  had  rear'd ; 
*T  was  open  spread,  to  catch  the  morning  sun, 
And  they  had  now  their  early  meal  begun. 
When  two  brown  boys  just  left  their  grassy  seat. 
The  early  IVavUler  with  their  prayers  to  greet : 
While  yet  Orlando  held  his  pence  in  hand, 
He  saw  their  sister  on  her  duty  stand ; 
Some  twelve  years  old,  demure,  affected,  sly. 
Prepared  the  force  of  early  powers  t<»  try ; 
Sudden  a  look  of  languor  he  descries. 
And  well-feign'd  apprehension  in  her  eyes ; 
Trained  but  yet  savage,  in  her  speaking  face 
He  mark'd  the  features  of  her  vagrant  race ; 
When  a  light  laugh  and  roguish  leer  expressed 
The  vice  implanted  in  her  youthful  breast : 
Forth  from  the  tent  her  elder  brother  came. 
Who  seem'd  offended,  yet  forbore  to  blame 
The  young  designer,  but  could  only  trace 
The  looks  of  pity  in  the  Traveller's  face : 


s  The  ditches  of  a  fen  to  near  the  ocean  are  lined  with 
irregular  patchea  of  a  coarae  and  stained  lara:  a  muddy  aedi- 
ment  rests  on  the  horse-tail  and  other  perennial  herbs,  which 
in  part  conceal  the  ahallowneas  of  the  stream ;  a  fat-leaved 
pale-flowering  senrvy-grais  appears  early  in  the  year,  and  the 
razor^ged  bulrush  in  the  summer  and  autumn.  The  fen 
itself  has  a  dark  and  aaline  herbage ;  there  are  nuhes  and 
ttrronf-head,  and  In  a  few  patches  the  flakee  of  the  cotton-grasa 
are  seen,  but  more  commonly  the  <ea-iut«r,  the  duUect  of 
that  numerous  and  hardy  genus ;  the  tfiri/it  blue  in  flower, 
but  withering  and  remaining  withered  till  the  winter  scatters 
it;  the saHwortt  both  simple  and  shrubby;  a  few  kinds  of 
grass  changed  by  their  soil  and  atmosphere,  and  low  plants  of 
two  or  three  denominations  undistinguished  in  a  general  Tiew 
of  the  aeenerv ;— mch  is  the  vegetation  of  the  fen  when  it 
is  at  a  small  oistaaoe  firom  the  ocean ;  and  in  this  case  there 
arise  from  it  efflavia  ttronff  and  peculiar,  half  aaline,  half 
potxid,  which  would  be  consMexed  by  moat  people  as  oflensive. 


Within,  the  Father,  who  from  fences  nigh 
Had  brought  the  fuel  for  the  fire's  supply, 
Watch'd  now  the  feeble  blaze,  and  stood  dejeottd 

by. 
On  ragged  rug,  just  borrow'd  ih>m  the  bed. 
And  by  the  hand  of  coarse  indulgence  fed. 
In  dirty  patchwork  negligently  dress'd, 
Reclined  the  Wife,  an  infant  at  her  breast ; 
In  her  wild  face  some  touch  of  grace  remain'd. 
Of  vigour  palsied  and  of  beauty  stain'd ; 
Her  bloodshot  eyes  on  her  unheeding  mate 
Were  wrathful  tum'd,  and  seem'd  her  wants  to 

sUte, 
Cursing  his  tardy  aid — her  Mother  there 
With  gipsy-state  engross'd  the  only  chair ; 
Solenm  and  dull  her  look ;  with  such  she  stands. 
And  reads  the  milk-maid's  fortune  in  her  hands. 
Tracing  the  lines  of  life ;  assumed  through  years, 
Each  feature  now  the  steady  &lsehood  wears : 
With  hard  and  savage  eye  she  views  the  food. 
And  grudging  pinches  their  intruding  brood ; 
Last  in  the  group,  the  worn-out  Grandsire  sits 
Neglected,  lost,  and  living  but  by  fits : 
Useless,  despised,  his  worthless  labours  done. 
And  half  protected  by  the  vicious  Son, 
Who  half  supports  him ;  he  with  heavy  glance 
Views  the  young  ruffians  who  arotmd  him  dance ; 
And,  by  the  sadness  in  his  face,  appears 
To  trace  the  progress  of  their  future  years : 
Through    what  strange  course  of  misery,  vice, 

deceit, 
Must  wildly  wander  each  unpractised  cheat  I 
What  shame  and  grief^  what  punishment   and 

pain. 
Sport  of  fierce  passions,  must  each  child  sustain — 
Ere  they  like  him  approach  their  latter  end, 
Without  a  hope,  a  comfort,  or  a  friend !  * 

But  this  Orlando  felt  not ;  <*  Rogues,''  said  he. 
"  Doubtless  they  are,  but  merry  rogues  they  be ; 
^  They  wander  round  the  land,  and  be  it  true 
"  They  break  the  laws — then  let  the  laws  pursue 
"  The  wanton  idlers ;  for  the  life  they  live, 
"  Acquit  I  cannot,  but  I  can  forgive." 
This  said,  a  portion  from  his  purse  was  thrown, 
And  every  heart  seem'd  happy  like  his  own. 

He  hurried  forth,  for  now  the  town  was  nigli — 
'*  The  happiest  man  of  mortal  men  am  I." 
Thou  art !  but  change  in  every  state  is  near 
(So  while  the  wretched  hope,  the  bless'd  may  fear) : 


and  by  some  as  dangwous ;  bat  there  are  othttt  to  whom 
singularity  of  taste  or  association  of  ideas  has  rendered  It 
agreeable  and  pleaMnt. 

*  [This  picture  of  a  fen  ia  what  few  other  artlata  woald  haw 
thought  of  attempting,  and  no  other  than  Mr.  Orabbe  ooold 
possibly  have  executed.  The  features  of  the  fine  eoontyy 
are  leas  perfectly  drawn :  but,  what,  indeed,  ooold  be  mad* 
of  the  vulgar  One  country  of  EngUmdt  If  Mr.  Cnbbs  bed 
had  the  «x)d  fortune  to  live  among  oar  Htffhlaad  hilU,  awl 
lakes,  and  upland  woods— our  liring  floods  sweeping  th* 
forests  of  pine— our  lonely  irales  and  rough  copse  coswed 
cliffs ;  wliat  a  delicious  picture  would  his  unriTallod  powvca 
hate  enabled  him  to  give  to  the  world.— JarvaxT.] 

0  [Thia  picture  ia  evidently  flnbhed  eim  amore,  and  appeesa 
to  ns  to  be  absolutely  perfect,  both  in  its  moral  and  fta  pby> 
sical  expression.— Jivrasr.] 
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••  Say,  where  b  Laura  ?V — "  That  her  words  must 

show," 
A  lass  replied ;  "  read  this,  and  thou  shalt  know  1*' 

"What,  gone! — *  Her  friend  insisted — ^forced 

to  go: — 
"  Is  vex'd,  was  teased,  could  not  refuse  her  !*  — 

No? 
**  *  But  you  can  follow/     Tes !    *  The  miles  are 

few, 
"  The  way  is  pleasant ;  will  you  come  ? — Adieu ! 
^  Thy  Laura  I*     No !  I  feel  I  must  resign 
"  The  pleasing  hope ;  thou  hadst  been  here,  if 

mine. 
•«  A  lady  was  it  ?— Was  no  brother  there  ? 
^  But  why  should  I  afflict  me,  if  there  were  ? 
♦*  *  The  way  is  pleasant.'    What  to  me  the  way  ? 
"  I  cannot  reach  her  till  the  close  of  day. 
"  My  dumb  companion  I  is  it  thus  we  speed  ? 
**  Not  1  from  grief  nor  thou  from  toil  art  freed ; 
*'  Still  art  thou  doom'd  to  travel  and  to  pine, 
**  For  my  vexation — What  a  fate  is  mine ! 

"  Gone  to  a  friend,  she  tells  me ; — I  commend 
"  Her  purpose :  means  she  to  a  female  friend  ? 
•*  By  Heaven,  I  'wish  she  sufferM  half  the  pain 
**  Of  hope  protracted  through  the  day  in  vain. 
^  Shall  I  persist  to  see  th'  ungrateful  maid  ? 
"  Tes,  I  will  see  her,  slight  her,  and  upbraid. 
"  What !  in  the  very  hour  ?     She  knew  the  time, 
**  And  doubtless  chose  it  to  increase  her  crime.*' 

Forth  rode  Orlando  by  a  river's  side, 
Inland  and  winding,  smooth,  and  full,  and  wide, 
That  Toll'd  mijestic  on,  in  one  soft-flowing  tide  ; 
The  bottom  gravel,  flow'ry  were  the  banks, 
Tdl  willowt  waving  in  their  broken  ranks ; 
The  road,  now  near,  now  distant,  winding  led 
By  lovely  meadows  which  the  waters  fed ; 
H«  paM'd  the  way-side  inn,  the  village  spire. 
Nor  ttopp'd  to  gaze,  to  question,  or  admire ; 
Ob  either  side  the  rural  mansions  stood. 
With  hedge-row  trees,  and  hills  high-crown'd  with 

wood, 
Aad  many  a  devious  stream  that  reach'd  the  nobler 
flood. 

**  I  hate  these  scenes,"  Orlando  angry  cried, 
"And  these  proud  farmers!  yes,  I  hate  their 

pride. 
•'  8e«  1  that  sleek  fellow,  how  he  strides  along, 
«« Strong  as  an  ox,  and  ignorant  as  strong ; 
*•  Can  yon  close  crops  a  single  eye  detain 
"  Bnt  he  who  counts  the  profits  of  the  grain  ? 
''  And  these  vile  beans  with  deleterious  smell, 
**  Where  is  their  beauty  ?  can  a  mortal  tell  ? 
**  These  deep  &t  meadows  I  detest;  it  shocks 
•*  Oiie*0  feelings  there  to  see  the  grazing  ox  ; — 
**  For  slaughter  fatted,  as  a  lady's  smile 
**  Ee}oiees  man,  and  means  his  death  the  while. 
**  Lo !  BOW  the  sons  of  labour  I  every  day 
**  Employed  in  toil,  and  vex'd  in  every  way ; 
**  Theirs  is  but  mirth  assumed,  and  they  conceal, 
•*  la  their  affected  joys,  the  ills  they  feel : 
**  I  hate  these  long  green  lanes ;  there 's  nothing 

seen 
•*  Ib  this  vile  country  but  eternal  green ; 


"  Woods !    waters  I   meadows !    Will  they  never 

end? 
"  'T  is  a  vile  prospect : — Gone  to  see  a  friend  !" 

Still  on  he  rode !  a  mansion  fair  and  tall 
Rose  on  his  view — the  pride  of  Loddon  Hall : 
Spread  o'er  the  park  he  saw  the  grazing  steer, 
The  flill-fed  steed,  and  herds  of  bounding  deer: 
On  a  clear  stream  the  vivid  sunbeams  play'd. 
Through  noble  elms,  and  on  the  surfsce  made 
That  moving  picture,  checker'd  light  and  shade ; 
Th'  attended  children,  there  indulged  to  stray, 
Enjoy'd  and  gave  new  beauty  to  the  day ; 
Whose  happy  parents  from  their  room  were  seen 
Pleased  with  the  sportive  idlers  on  the  green. 

"  WeU I"  said  Orlando,  « and  for  one  so blessd, 
**  A  thousand  reasoning  wretches  are  distress'd ; 
**  Nay,  these,  so  seeming  glad,  are  grieving  like  the 

rest: 
'*  Man  is  a  cheat — and  all  but  strive  to  hide 
**  Their  inward  misery  by  their  outward  pride. 
"  What  do  yon  lofty  gates  and  walls  contain, 
**  But  fruitless  means  to  soothe  unconquer'd  pain  ? 
**  The  parents  read  each  infant  daughter's  smile, 
'*  Form'd  to  seduce,  encouraged  to  beguile ; 
**'  They  view  the  boys  unconscious  of  Uieir  fate, 
"  Sure  to  be  tempted,  sure  to  take  the  bait ; 
*'  These  will  be  Lauras,  sad  Orlandos  these — 
**  There  *s  guilt  and  grief  in  all  one  hears  and  sees." 

Our  Trav'ller,  lab'ring  up  a  hill,  look'd  down 
Upon  a  lively,  busy,  pleasant  town ; 
All  he  beheld  were  there  alert,  alive. 
The  busiest  bees  that  ever  stock'd  a  hive  : 
A  pair  were  married,  and  the  bells  aloud 
Proolaim'd  their  joy,  and  joyful  seem'd  the  crowd ; 
And  now,  proceeding  on  his  way,  he  spied. 
Bound  by  strong  ties,  the  bridegroom  and  the 

bride; 
Each  by  some  friends  attended,  near  they  drew. 
And  spleen  beheld  them  with  prophetic  view. 

'*  Married !  nay,  mad !"  Orlando  cried  in  scorn  ; 
"  Another  wretch  on  this  unlucky  mom : 
"  What  are  this  foolish  mirth,  these  idle  joys  ? 
'*  Attempts  to  stifle  doubt  and  fear  by  noise  : 
"  To  me  these  robes,  expressive  of  delight, 
**  Foreshow  distress,  and  only  grief  excite ; 
"  And  for  these  cheerful  friends,  will  they  behold 
*'  Their  wailing  brood  in  sickness,  want,  and  cold ; 
"  And  his  proud  look,  and  her  soft  languid  air 
"  Will — but  I  spare  you — go,  unhappy  pair !" 

And  now,  approaching  to  the  Journey's  end. 
His  anger  fkils,  his  thoughts  to  kindness  tend. 
He  less  offended  feels,  and  rather  fears  t*  offend  : 
Now  gently  rising,  hope  contends  with  doubt, 
And  casts  a  sunshine  on  the  views  without ; 
And  still  reviving  joy  and  lingering  gloom 
Alternate  empire  o'er  his  soul  assume ; 
Till,  long  perplex'd,  he  now  began  to  find 
The  softer  thoughts  engross  the  settling  mind  : 
He  saw  the  mansion,  and  should  quickly  see 
His  Laura's  self — and  angry  could  he  be  ? 

No !  the  resentment  molted  all  away 

'*  For  this  my  grief  a  single  smile  will  pay," 
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Our  traveller  cried  ; — "  And  why  should  it  offend, 
**  That  one  so  good  should  have  a  pressing  friend  ? 
*<  Grieve  not,  my  heart !  to  find  a  favourite  guest 
"  Thy  pride  and  boast — ^ye  selfish  sorrows,  rest ; 
"  She  will  be  kind,  and  I  again  be  bless*d." 

While  gentler  passions  thus  his  bosom  sway'd, 
He  reach*d  the  mansion,  and  he  saw  the  maid ; 
"  My  Laura  I "— "  My  Orlando !— this  is  kind ; 
"  In  truth  I  came  persuaded,  not  inclined : 
"  Our  friends'  amusement  let  us  now  pursue, 
"  And  I  to-morrow  will  return  with  you." 

Like  man  entranced  the  happy  Lover  stood — 
"  As  Laura  wills,  for  she  is  kind  and  good ; 
"  Ever  the  truest,  gentlest,  fairest,  best — 
"  As  Laura  wills :  I  see  her  and  am  bless'd." 

Home  .went  the  Lovers  through  that  busy  place, 
By  Loddon  Hall,  the  country's  pride  and  grace ; 
By  the  rich  meadows  where  the  oxen  fed. 
Through  the  green  vale  that  form'd  the  river's  bed ; 
And  by  unnumber'd  cottages  and  farms. 
That  have  for  musing  minds  unnumber'd  charms ; 
And  how  affected  by  the  view  of  these 
Was  then  Orlando  ?^^d  they  pain  or  please  ? 

Nor  pain  nor  pleasure  could  they  yield — and 

why? 
The  mind  was  fill'd,  was  happy,  and  the  eye 
Roved  o'er  the  fleeting  views,  that  but  appear'd  to 

die. 

Alone  Orlando  on  the  morrow  paced 
The  well-known  road ;  the  gipsy-tent  he  traced  ; 
The  dam  high-raised,  the  reedy  dykes  between, 
The  scatter'd  hovels  on  the  barren  green. 
The  burning  sand,  the  fields  of  thin-set  rye, 
Mock'd  by  the  useless  Flora,  blooming  iy ; 
And  last  the  heath  with  all  its  various  bloom, 
And  the  close  lanes  that  led  the  trav'Uei  home. 

Then  could  these  scenes  the  former  Joys  renew? 
Or  was  there  now  dejection  in  the  view  ?— 
Nor  one  or  other  would  they  yield — and  why  ? 
The  mind  was  absent,  and  the  vacant  eye 
Wander'd  o'er  viewless  scenes,  that  but  appeared  to 
die.* 


•  r*  The  Lover's  Journey '  i*  a  pretty  tumj,  and  well  exe- 
cuted :— at  least  as  to  the  description  it  eontains.  A  lover 
takes  a  long  ride  to  see  hb  mistress ;  and,  psanng  in  ftill 
hope  and  Joy  through  a  barren  and  fenny  country,  flnds 
beauty  in  evvything.  Being  put  out  of  humour,  however, 
by  mUng  the  lady  at  the  end  of  this  stage,  he  proceeds 
through  a  lovely  Undaeape,  and  flnds  everything  uglv  and 
disagreeable.  At  last  he  meets  his  fUr  one— is  reconciled— 
and  returns  along  with  her ;  when  the  landscape  prasents 
neither  beauty  nor  deformity,  and  excites  no  emodon  what- 
ever in  a  mind  engrossed  with  more  Uvel v  sensations..  There 
is  QoCbing  in  any  part  of  Mr.  Oabbe's  writings  more  exquisite 
than  some  of  the  deseriptions  in  this  story.— Jtrtaxr.] 


TALE  XL 
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Seem  they  grave  or  learned  ? 
Why,  so  dldiit  tliou.— Seem  they  raligions? 
Why,  so  didst  thou ;  or  are  they  spire  in  diet. 
Free  from  gross  passion,  or  of  mizth  or  anger. 
Constant  in  spirit,  not  swerving  with  the  blood, 
Osmish'd  and  deck'd  in  modest  oompliment. 
Not  worlcing  with  the  eve  witliout  the  ear. 
And  but  with  purged  Judgment  trusting  neither? 
Such  and  so  finely  bolted  didst  thou  seem.— /fssery  T. 

„    ,  Better  I  wei«  distract. 

So  should  my  thoughts  be  sever'd  from  my  grielh» 
And  woes  by  strong  imagination  lose 
The  Icnowlcdge  of  themselves.  Lear, 


Gekics  I  thou  gift  of  Heav'n  I  thou  light  divine ! 
Amid  what  dangers  art  thou  doom'd  to  shine  ! 
Oft  will  the  body's  weakness  check  thy  force. 
Oft  damp  thy  vigour,  and  impede  thy  course ; 
And  trembling  nerves  compel  thee  to  restraio 
Thy  nobler  efforts,  to  contend  with  pain ; 
Or  Want  (sad  guest  I)  will  in  thy  presence  come. 
And  breathe  around  her  melancholy  gloom : 
To  life's  low  cares  will  thy  proud  thought  con- 
fine. 
And  make  her  sufferings,  her  impatience,  thine.^ 

Evil  and  strong,  seducing  passions  prey 
On  soaring  minds,  and  win    them  from   their 

way. 
Who  then  to  Vice  the  suliject  spirits  give. 
And  in  the  service  of  the  conqu'ror  live ; 
Like  captive  Samson  making  sport  for  all, 
Who  fear'd  their  strength,  and  gloiy  in  their  &0. 

Genius,  with  virtue,  still  may  lack  the  aid 
Implored  by  humble  minds,  and  hearts  afraid ; 
May  leave  to  timid  souls  the  shield  and  swotd 
Of  the  tried  Faith,  and  the  resisUess  Word ; 
Amid  a  world  of  dangers  venturing  forth. 
Frail,  but  yet  fearless,  proud  in  conscious  worth. 
Till  strong  temptation,  in  som«^  fatal  time, 
Assails  the  heart,  and  wins  tJie  soul  to  crime ; 
When  left  by  honour,  and  by  sorrow  spent, 
Unused  to  pray,  unable  to  repent, 
The  nobler  powers,  that  once  exalted  high 
Th'  aspiring  man,  shall  then  degraded  lie: 


1  rWhat  Shakspeare  says  of  the  course  of  true  love  bmv  be 
appued  to  the  course  of  genius.  How  aeldom  it  rana  saMOlh 
—bow  seldom  it  flnds  a  free  channel !  and  what  dfaatael«B  ai« 
to  be  oveioome  before  it  can  make  one,  even  if  It  have 
strength  and  fortune  flnally  to  force  ita  way  I  To  aay  notUag 
of  the  **  mute  inglorious  Miltons  **  who  lie  in  many  a  ehmch* 
yard— the  mighty  spiriu  which  have  never  found  oppoctnal- 
ties  to  unfold  themselves— it  is  but  too  true  that  the  greatest 
efforts  of  learning  and  industrv  and  intellect  have  been  pio- 
duoed  by  men  who  were  struggling  with  difficulties  of  evecy 
kind ;— such  b  the  meUncholv  sum  of  whU  the  biofraphyef 
men  of  genius  almost  uniformly  {uresents.— Sovmr.] 
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Bemion,  through  anguish,  thall  her  throne  forsake, 
And  strength  of  mind  hut  stronger  madness  make, 

When  Edward  Shore  had  reach'd  his  twentieth 
year. 
He  felt  his  hosom  light,  his  conscience  clear ; 
Applause  at  school  the  youthftil  hero  gain'd, 
And  trials  there  with  manly  strength  sustained : 
With  prospects  bright  upon  the  world  he  came, 
Pure  lore  of  virtue,  strong  deVire  of  fame : 
Men  watoh*d  the  way  his  lofty  mind  would  talce, 
And  all  foretold  the  progress  he  would  make. 

Boast  of  these  friends,  to  older  men  a  guide, 
Proud  of  his  parts,  but  gracious  in  his  pride ; 
He  bore  a  gay  good-nature  in  his  face, 
And  in  his  sir  were  dignity  and  grace ; 
Dress  that  became  his  state  and  years  he  wore,* 
And  sense  and  spirit  shone  in  Edward  Shore. 

Thoa,  while  admiring  friends  the  Toath  beheld, 
Bis  own  disgust  their  forward  hopes  repell'd ; 
For  he  unflx'd,  unfixing,  look'd  around. 
And  no  employment  but  in  seeking  found : 
He  gave  his  restlera  thoughts  to  views  reined. 
And  shrank  frt>m  worldly  cares  with  wounded 
mind. 

B^ecting  trade,  awhile  he  dwelt  on  laws, 
*^  But  who  could  plead,  if  uuapproved  the  cause  ?"* 
A  doubting,  dismal  tribe  physicians  seem'd ; 
Divines  o*er  texts  and  disputations  dreamt ; 
War  and  its  glory  he  perhaps  could  love. 
But  there  again  he  must  the  cause  approve. 

Our  hero  thought  no  deed  should  gain  applause 
Where  timid  virtue  found  support  in  laws ; 
He  to  all  good  would  soar,  would  fly  all  sin, 
By  the  pure  prompting  of  the  will  within ; 
"  Who  needs  a  law  that  binds  him  not  to  steal," 
Ask*d  the  yotmg  teacher,  **  can  he  rightly  feel  ? 
'*  To  curb  the  will,  or  arm  in  honour's  cause, 
"  Or  idd  the  weak — are  these  enforced  by  laws  ? 
'*  Should  we  a  foul,  ungenerous  action  diead, 
*'  Because  a  law  condemns  th*  adulterous  bed  ? 
**  Or  fly  pollution,  not  for  fear  of  stain, 
"  But  that  some  statute  tells  us  to  refrain  ? 
^  The  grosser  herd  in  ties  like  these  we  bind, 
**  la  virtue's  freedom  moves  th'  enlightened  mind.*' 

'^  Man's  heart  deceives  him,"  said  a  friend. — 
•♦Ofcourse,'» 
Replied  the  Youth ;  *'  but  has  it  power  to  force  ? 
**  Unless  It  forces,  call  it  as  you  will, 
^  It  is  but  wish,  and  proneness  to  the  HI." 

"  Art  thou  not  tempted?"—"  Dol  faUr  said 
Shore* 
"  The  pure  have  fallen." — "  Then  are  pure  no 


•  [8eemt^,p.lf7.] 


s  ["  Reason,  the  power 
T»  fsen  al  risht  and  wronft,  the  twinkling  Unp 
or  wand'ring  life,  that  winka  and  waket  t^  turns, 
Foettaif  the  IbUower  betwlst  shade  and  sUnlnff." 

Covomsvs.] 


"  While  reason  guides  me,  I  shall  walk  aright, 
"  Nor  need  a  steadier  hand,  or  stronger  light ; 
'*  Nor  this  in  dread  of  awful  threats,  designed 
*'  For  the  weak  spirit  and  the  grov'ling  mind ; 
'*  But    that,    engaged    by    thoughts    and    views 

sublime, 
"  I  wage  frve  war  with  grossness  and  with  crime." 
Thus  look*d  he  proudly  on  the  vulgar  crew. 
Whom  statutes  govern,  and  whom  fears  subdue. 

Faith,  with  his  virtue,  he  indeed  profess'd. 
But  doubts  deprived  his  ardent  mind  of  rest ; 
Reason,  his  sovereign  mistress,  fail'd  to  show 
Light  through  the  mases  of  the  world  below : ' 
Questions  arose,  and  they  surpass'd  the  skill 
Of  his  sole  aid,  and  would  be  dubious  still ; 
These  to  discuss  he  sought  no  common  guide, 
But  to  the  doubters  in  his  doubts  applied ; 
When  all  together  might  in  freedom  speak, 
And  their  loved  truth  with  mutual  ardour  seek. 
Alas  I  though  men  who  feel  their  eyes  decay 
Take  more  than  common  pains  to  find  their  way, 
Tet,  when  for  this  they  ask  each  other's  aid, 
Their  mutual  purpose  is  the  more  delayed : 
Of  all  their  doubts,  their  reasoning  clear'd  not  one. 
Still  the  same  spots  were  present  in  the  sun ; 
Still  the  same  scruples  haunted  Edward's  mind. 
Who  found  no  rest,  nor  took  the  means  to  find. 

But  though  with  shaken  faith,  and  slave  to  fiune, 
Vain  and  aspiring  on  the  world  he  came, 
Tet  was  he  studious,  serious,  moral,  grave. 
No  passion's  victim,  and  no  system's  slave : 
Vice  he  opposed,  indulgence  he  disdain'd. 
And  o'er  each  sense  in  conscious  triumph  reign'd. 

Who  often  reads  will  sometimes  wish  to  write, 
And  Shore  would  yield  instruction  and  delight : 
A  serious  drama  he  design'd,  but  fotmd 
*T  was  tedious  travelling  in  that  gloomy  ground ; 
A  deep  and  solemn  story  he  would  try. 
But  grew  ashamed  of  ghosts,  and  laid  it  by ; 
Sermons  he  wrote,  but  they  who  knew  his  creed, 
Or  knew  it  not,  were  ill-disposed  to  read ; 
And  he  would  lastly  be  the  nation's  guide. 
But,  studying,  fail'd  to  fix  upon  a  side ; 
Fame  he  desired,  and  talents  he  possessed. 
But  loved  not  labour,  though  he  could  not  rest. 
Nor  firmly  fix  the  vascillating  mind. 
That,  ever  working,  could  no  centre  find. 

*T  is  thus  a  sanguine  reader  loves  to  trace 
The  Nile  forth  nuhing  on  his  glorious  race ; 
Calm  and  secure  the  fancied  traveller  goes 
Through  sterile  deserts  and  by  threafidng  foes ; 
He  thinks  not  then  of  Afrio's  scorching  sands, 
Th'  Arabian  sea,  the  Abyssinian  bands ; 
Fasils  *  and  Michaels,  and  the  robbers  all^ 
Whom  we  politely  chieft  and  heroes  call : 


«  Paan  was  a  rebel  chief,  and  Michael  the  mneral  of  the 
royal  army  in  Abyssinia,  when  Mr.  Brace  visited  that  oooatry. 
In  ail  othrr  respects  their  characters  were  nearly  aiasilar. 
They  are  both  represented  as  crnel  and  treaeheroos;  and 
eren  the  apparently  strong  distinction  of  loyal  and  rebeUioos 
is  in  a  grrat  measore  set  aside,  when  we  ar«  inlbrmed  that 
Pasfl  was  an  open  enemy,  and  Michael  an  inaoleat  and  am- 
bitions controller  of  the  royal  person  and  flually. 

T 


He  of  (access  alone  delights  to  think, 
He  views  that  fount,  he  stands  upon  the  brink. 
And  drinks  a  fancied  draught,  exulting  so  to 
drink. 

In  his  own  room,  and  with  his  books  around, 
His  lively  mind  its  chief  employment  found ; 
Then  idly  busy,  quietly  employ'd. 
And,  lost  to  life,  his  visions  were  eijoy'd : 
Tet  still  he  took  a  keen  inquiring  view 
Of  all  that  crowds  neglect,  desire,  pursue  ; 
And  thus  abstracted,  curious,  still,  serene. 
He,  unemploy'd,  beheld  life's  shifting  scene ; 
Still  more  averse  from  vulgar  joys  and  cares, 
Still  more  unfitted  for  the  world's  affairs. 

There  was  a   house  where  Edward  offctimes 
went. 
And  social  hours  in  pleasant  trifling  spent ; 
He  read,  conversed,  and  reason'd,  sang  and  play'd, 
And  all  were  happy  while  the  idler  stay'd ; 
Too  happy  one  1  for  thence  arose  the  p^, 
Till  this  engaging  trifler  came  again. 

But  did  he  love  ?    We  answer,  day  by  day. 
The  loving  feet  would  take  th'  accustom'd  way, 
The  amorous  eye  would  rove  as  if  in  quest 
Of  something  rare,  and  on  the  mansion  rest ; 
The  same  soft  passion  touch'd  the  gentle  tongue, 
And  Anna's  charms  in  tender  notes  were  sung; 
The  ear,  too,  seem'd  to  feel  the  common  flame. 
Soothed  and  delighted  with  the  fair  one's  name ; 
And  thus,  as  love  each  other  part  possess'd. 
The  heart,  no  doubt,  its  sovereign  power  con- 
fcss'd. 

Pleased  in  her  sight,  the  Youth  required  no 
more; 
Not  rich  himself,  he  saw  the  damsel  poor ; 
And  he  too  wisely,  nay,  too  kindly  loved. 
To  pain  the  being  whom  ziB  soul  approved. 

A  serious  Friend  our  cautious  Touth  possess'd, 
And  at  his  table  sat  a  welcome  guest : 
Both  unemploy'd,  it  was  their  chief  delight 
To  read  what  firee  and  daring  authors  write ; 
Authors  who  loved  from  common  views  to  soar, 
And  seek  the  fountains  never  traced  before : 
Truth  they  profess'd,  yet  often  left  the  true 
And  beaten  prospect,  for  the  wild  and  new. 
His  chosen  friend  his  fiftieth  year  had  seen. 
His  fortune  easy,  and  his  air  serene ; 
Deist  and  atheist  call'd ;  for  few  agreed 
What  were  his  notions,  principles,  or  creed ; 
His  mind  reposed  not,  for  he  hated  rest, 
But  all  things  made  a  query  or  a  jest ; 
Perplex'd  himself,  he  ever  sought  to  prove 
That  man  is  doom'd  in  endless  doubt  to  rove ; 
Himself  in  darlcness  he  profess'd  to  be, 
And  would  maintain  that  not  a  man  could  see. 

The  youthful  Friend,  dissentient,  reason'd  still 
Of  the  soul's  prowess,  and  the  subject- will ; 
Of  virtue's  beauty,  and  of  honour's  force. 
And  a  warm  seal  gave  life  to  his  discourse : 
Since  from  his  feelings  all  his  fire  arose. 
And  he  had  interest  in  the  themes  he  choM. 


The  Friend,  indulging  a  sarcastio  tmile, 
Said,  "  Dear  enthusiast!  thou  wilt  change  tby 

style, 
"  When  man's  delusions,  errors,  crimes,  deceit, 
**  No  more  distress  thee,  and  no  longer  cheat." 

Tet,  lo !  this  cautious  man,  so  coolly  wise. 
On  a  young  Beauty  flx'd  unguarded  eyes ; 
And  her  he  married :  Edward  at  the  view 
Bade  to  his  cheerful  visits  long  adieu ; 
But  lutply  err'd,  for  this  engaging  bride 
No  mirth  suppress'd,  but  rather  cause  supplied : 
And  when  she  saw  the  friends,  by  reasoning  loDg, 
Confused  if  right,  and  positive  if  wrong. 
With  playful  speech,  and  smile  that  spoke  delight. 
She  made  them  careless  both  of  wrong  and  right. 

This  gentle  damsel  gave  consent  to  wed. 
With  tfSkool  and  school-day  dinners  in  her  head : 
She  now  was  promised  choice  of  daintiest  food. 
And  costly  dress,  that  made  her  sovereign  good ; 
With  walks  on  hiUy  heath  to  banish  spleen. 
And  summer-visits  when  the  roads  were  clean. 
All  these  she  loved,  to  these  she  gave  consent. 
And  she  was  married  to  her  heart's  content. 

Their  manner  this — ^the  Friends  together  read. 
Till  boolu  a  cause  for  disputation  bred ; 
Debate  then  foUow'd,  and  the  vapour'd  child 
Declared  they  argued  till  her  head  was  wild ; 
And  strange  to  her  it  was  that  mortal  brain 
Could  seek  the  trial,  or  endure  the  pain. 

Then,  as  the  Friend  reposed,  the  younger  pair 
Sat  down  to  cards,  and  pUy'd  beside  his  chsdr ; 
Till  he,  awaking,  to  his  books  applied. 
Or  heard  the  music  of  th'  obedient  bride : 
If  mild  the  evening,  in  the  fields  they  stray'd. 
And  their  own  fiock  with  partial  eye  surveyed  ; 
But  oft  the  husband,  to  indulgence  prone, 
Resumed  his  book,  and  bade  them  walk  alovie* 


<*  Do,  my  kind  Edward — I  must  take  mine  < 
"  Name  the  dear  girl  the  planets  and  the  trees ; 
'*  Tell  her  what  warblers  pour  their  evening  aong, 
''  What  insects  flutter,  as  you  walk  along ; 
*'  Teach  her  to  fix  the  roving  thoughts,  to  bind 
*'  The  wandering  sense,  and  methoNdise  the  mind.** 

This  was  obey'd ;  and  ofl  when  this  was  done. 
They  calmly  gazed  on  the  declining  sun  ; 
In  silence  saw  the  glowing  landscape  fade, 
Or,  sitting,  sang  beneath  the  arbour's  shade : 
Till  rose  tiie  moon,  and  on  each  youthful  fhoe 
Shed  a  soft  beauty  and  a  dangerous  grace. 

When  the  yoimg  Wife  beheld  in  long  debate 
The  friends,  all  careless  as  she  seeming  sate. 
It  soon  appear'd  there  was  in  one  combined 
The  nobler  person  and  the  richer  mind : 
He  wore  no  wig,  no  grisly  beard  was  seen. 
And  none  beheld  him  careless  or  unclean. 
Or  watch'd  him  sleeping.    We  indeed  have  bc«ni 
Of  sleeping  beauty,  and  it  has  appear'd ; 
'T  is  seen  in  infants — there  indeed  we  find 
The  features  soften'd  by  the  slumbering  mind ; 
But  other  beauties,  when  disposed  to  sleep, 
Should  fh>m  the  eye  of  keen  inspector  keep : 
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The  lovely  nymph  who  would  her  fw^n  impriie, 
Hay  eloM  her  mouth,  but  not  conceal  her  eyee ; 
Sleep  from  the  fairest  fkce  tome  beauty  takes, 
And  all  the  homely  features  homelier  makes : 
So  thoo^t  our  wife,  beholding  with  a  sigh 
Her  tiering  spouse,  and  Edward  smiling  by. 

A  sick  relation  for  the  husband  sent ; 
Without  delay  the  friendly  sceptic  went ; 
Nor  fear'd  the  youthful  pair,  for  he  had  seen 
The  wife  untroubled,  and  the  friend  serene ; 
No  selfi^  purpose  in  his  roving  eyes. 
No  vile  deception  in  her  fond  replies : 
So  judged  the  husband,  and  with  judgment  true, 
For  neither  yet  the  guilt  or  danger  knew. 

What  now  remained  ?  but  they  again  should  play 
Th*  accustom'd  game,  and  walk  th'  accustom'd 

way; 
With  careless  freedom  should  converse  or  read. 
And  the  Friend's  absence  neither  fear  nor  heed : 
But  rather  now  they  seem'd  conf^ised,  oonstrain'd ; 
Within  their  room  still  restless  they  remained. 
And  painfully  they  felt,  and  knew  each  other 

pain*d. 
Ah,  foolish  men !  how  could  ye  thus  depend, 
One  on  himself,  the  other  on  his  friend  ? 

The  Youth  with  troubled  eye  the  lady  saw, 
Tet  felt  too  brave,  too  daring  to  withdraw ; 
While  she,  with  tuneless  hand  the  jarring  keys 
Touching,  was  not  one  moment  at  her  ease : 
Now  would  she  walk,  and  call  her  friendly  guide. 
Now  speak  of  rain,  and  cast  her  cloak  aside ; 
Seise  on  a  book,  unconscious  what  she  read, 
And  rcsUess  still  to  new  resources  fled ; 
Then  laugh'd  aloud,  then  tried  to  look  serene ; 
And  ever  changed,  and  every  change  was  seen. 

Painful  it  is  to  dwell  on  deeds  of  shame — 
The  trying  day  was  past,  another  came ; 
The  third  was  all  remorse,  confusion,  dread. 
And  (all  too  late !)  the  fallen  hero  fled. 

Then  felt  the  Youth,  in  that  seducing  time. 
How  feebly  Honour  guards  the  heart  from  crime : 
Small  is  his  native  strength ;  man  needs  the  stay, 
The  strength  imparted  in  the  trying  day ; 
For  an  that  Honour  brings  against  the  force 
Of  headlong  passion,  aids  its  rapid  course ; 
Its  sBght  resistance  but  provokes  the  fire. 
Am  wood-work  stops  the  flame,  and  then  conveys  it 
higher* 

The  Husband  came ;  a  wife  by  guilt  made  bold 
Tlad,  meeting,  soothed  him,  as  in  days  of  old ; 
Bat  soon  this  fact  transpired ;  her  strong  distress. 
And  his  Friend's  absence,  left  him  nought  to  guess. 

Still  cool,  though  grieved,  thus  prudence  bade 
him  write— 
**  T  cannot  pardon,  and  I  will  not  fight ; 
*^  Thou  art  too  poor  a  culprit  for  the  laws, 
**  And  I  too  fisulty  to  support  my  cause : 
*'  An  must  be  punish'd ;  I  m  jst  sigh  alone, 
**^  Ai  home  thy  victim  for  her  guilt  atone ; 
*^  And  thou,  unhappy !  virtuous  now  no  more, 
•*  Binst  loss  of  fkme,  peace,  purity  deplore ; 


«  Sinners  with  praise  will  pierce  thee  to  the  heart, 
"  And  saints,  deriding,  tell  thee  what  thou  art." 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  Edward,  firom  that  time, 
Felt  in  fuU  force  the  censure  and  the  crime^ 
Despised,  ashamed ;  his  noble  views  befbre. 
And  his  proud  thoughts,  degraded  him  the  more : 
Should  he  repent — ^would  that  conceal  his  shame? 
Could  peace  be  his  ?    It  perish'd  with  his  fame : 
Himself  he  scom'd,  nor  could  his  crime  forgive ; 
He  fear'd  to  die,  yet  felt  ashamed  to  live : 
Grieved,  but  not  contrite,  was  his  heart ;  oppressed. 
Not  broken ;  not  converted,  but  distressed ; 
He  wanted  will  to  bend  the  stubborn  knee. 
He  wanted  light  the  cause  of  ill  to  see. 
To  learn  how  frtdl  is  man,    how  humble  then 

sl^ould  be ; 
For  fitith  he  had  not,  or  a  faith  too  weak 
To  gain  the  help  that  humbled  sinners  seek ; 
Else  had  he  prayed — ^to  an  offended  God 
His  tears  had  flown  a  penitential  flood ; 
Though  far  astray,  he  would  have  heard  the  caU 
Of  mercy—**  Ck>me !  return,  thou  prodigal :" 
Then,  though  confused,  distress*d,  ashamed,  afraid. 
Still  had  the  trembling  penitent  obeyed ; 
Though  faith  had  fainted,  when  assaU'd  by  fear, 
Hope  to  the  soul  had  whispered,  **  Persevere !" 
Till  in  his  Father's  house,  an  humbled  guest, 
He  would  have  found  forgiveness,  comfort,  rest. 

But  all  this  joy  was  to  our  Youth  denied 
By  his  fierce  passions  and  his  daring  pride ; 
And  shame  and  doubt  impeird  him  in  a  course. 
Once  so  abhorr'd,  with  unresisted  force. 
Proud  minds  and  guilty,  whom  their  crimes  op- 
press, 
Fly  to  new  crimes  for  comfort  and  redress ; 
So  found  our  fallen  Youth  a  short  relief 
In  wine,  the  opiate  guilt  applies  to  grief, — 
From  fleeting  mirth  that  o'er  the  bottie  Uves, 
From  the  false  joy  its  inspiration  gives, — 
And  from  associates  pleased  to  find  a  friend 
With  powers  to  lead  them,  gladden,  and  defend. 
In  aU  those  scenes  where  transient  ease  is  found, 
For  minds  whom  sins  oppress  and  sorrows  wound. 

Wine  is  like  anger ;  fop  it  makes  us  strong. 
Blind,  and  impatient,  and  it  leads  us  wrong ; 
The  strength  is  quickly  lost,  we  feel  the  error 

long: 
Thus  led,  thus  strengthen'd,  in  an  evil  cause. 
For  folly  pleading,  sought  the  Youth  applause ; 
Sad  for  a  time,  then  eloquently  wild, 
He  gaily  spoke  as  his  companions  smiled ; 
Lightly  he  rose,  and  with  his  former  grace 
Proposed  some  doubt,  and  argued  on  the  case ; 
Fate    and    foreknowledge    were    his    favourite 

themes — 
How  vain  man's  purpose,  how  absurd  his  schemes : 
**  Whatever  is,  was  ere  our  birth  decreed ; 
**  We  think  our  actions  tram  ourselves  proceed, 
**  And  idly  we  lament  th'  inevitable  deed ; 
'*  It  seems  our  own,  but  there 's  a  power  above 
*'  Directs  the  motion,  nay,  that  makes  us  move ; 
**  Nor  good  nor  evil  can  you  beings  name, 
**  Who  are  but  rooks  and  casUes  in  the  game ; 
**  Si.perior  natures  with  their  puppets  play, 
**  TiU,  bagged  or  buried,  all  are  swept  away." 

T  2 


.Wm  \«w««  4  ^  ^W>  v^M  aon^d  by  si 


^lU  \iriit%  je^iiPMtfir  *^l;  wb«l  Siwre  po»- 

W*^  >**tti>  '*tt^*»*>«»*  >txiM^p»r*  ?•*•  •^  '"^•^ 
^tN  %iirt  *HMr  'li^SPfcra  :wA*  tW  Iwrried  man : 
Hi*L  ^^luv  *«a  V-^^iiiN  ^ft*i  b*  »»«  expect 
fcfJvoi  ^MOMt.  |Mi^  •»!  *v«  «W  ■eglwJt. 

^i^k.  V^  »*w  •*«»«.  from  hl«  friends  he  fled, 
VfcvA  %».i^  \i*  *v**  »l»*'»  »  re«Ue«i  bed ; 
Hvviuu^  *..*N  M  »»«rty  bottT  to  ri»e, 
%n»i  sAiuuJi^  «^»tuw«.  MKi  with  bloodshot  eyes: 
U  >:wi^  .>**  moieat  cioeed  the  dismal  view, 
^ifcttv.  V  Hiw  iwTvn  buiU  upon  the  true : 
VW  ui^ht  aad  day  had  their  alternate  woes, 
i  b^  >Vf,«M.**i  pleasure,  and  that  mock*d  repose ; 
IMi  to  despair  and  anguish  was  oonsign*d 
'Cb«  wreok  and  ruin  of  a  noble  mind. 

Now  seixed  for  debt,  and  lodged  within  a  jail, 
He  tried  his  friendships,  and  he  found  them  fail ; 
Th^  ftdrd  his  spirits,  and  his  thoughts  were  all 
Kix'd  on  his  sins,  his  sufferings,  and  his  fall : 
Uia  ruffled  mind  was  pictured  in  his  face, 
<>iioe  the  ftdr  seat  of  dignity  and  grace  : 
lircat  was  the  danger  of  a  man  so  prone 
1\>  thiuk  of  madness,  and  to  think  alone ; 
\^  pride  sUU  Uved,  and  struggled  to  sustain 
Vhe  droopiug  spirit  and  the  roving  brain ; 
¥ut  this  Wo  ftil'd :  a  Friend  his  freedom  gave, 
Vud  t^jut  Mm  help  the  threafning  world  to  brave  ; 
V^ikw  *4id  oouusel  what  to  seek  or  flee, 
^^  »uU  %ould  stranger  to  his  person  be ; 
Vu  \«m !  the  truth  determined  to  explore, 
U^  u*o*a  |h«  *Mend  whom  he  had  wrong'd  be- 
twiK 

'i  Km  «a*  too  muoh ;  both  aided  and  advised 
^  v'^^  v^Ho  »huutt'd  him,  pitied,  and  despised  : 
Ua>  Uk^av  ii  uot ;  't  was  a  deciding  stroke, 
V^a  v»M  Ki*  iv*wou  like  »  torrent  broke : 
Ui  vUv>»vUul  •uUuoM  he  appear*d  a  while, 
\X  ui^  \^v*iu4  hv^i^MT  •ad  a  ghasUy  smile  ; 
vi»,M  ivs»o  «k«  y4*v>e  into  the  frantic  rage, 
U*.  VV4VV  s^uxOl'd  not,  nor  could  love  assuage. 

Vwx  I  k  uv^«  »ppearM,  but  in  the  Man  was  seen 
iv*    ,  ^.>  NA*u^*^  ^Uh  vindicUve  mien ; 


.  V*  v3v  u  Wy»  J>irtu#.  but  no  icttled  prin- 

-.    vl  ^^M.U♦  ilfU  who  U  oapUvatod  with  hit 

\  .  ^  .M4  l^^»  p«Of  to  nurry.  ioon  ooddm  to 

,^   ^  ^.^  ,..*».^  *h#  (Uily  of  sn  elderly  eoeptfc  of 


Too  late  their  pity  gave  to  care  and  skill 
The  hurried  mind  and  ever-wandering  will : 
Unnotieed  pass'd  all  time,  and  not  a  ray 
Of  reason  broke  on  his  benighted  way ; 
But  now  he  spum'd  the  straw  in  pure  disdain. 
And  now  lau^'d  loudly  at  the  clinking  chain. 

Then,  as  its  wrath  subsided  by  degrees, 
The  mind  sank  slowly  to  infantine  ease. 
To  playful  folly,  and  to  causeless  joy, 
Speech  without  aim,  and  without  end,  employ ; 
He  drew  fantastic  figures  on  the  wall. 
And  gave  some  wild  relation  of  them  all ; 
With  brutal  shape  he  join'd  the  human  face. 
And  idiot  smiles  approved  the  motley  race. 

Harmless  at  length  th'  unhappy  man  was  found. 
The  spirit  settled,  but  the  reason  drown'd ; 
And  all  the  dreodfiil  tempest  died  away 
To  the  dull  stillness  of  the  misty  day. 

And  now  his  freedom  he  attain'd — if  free 
The  lost  to  reason,  truth,  and  hope,  can  be ; 
His  friends,  or  wearied  with  the  charge,  or  sure 
The  harmless  wretch  was  now  beyond  a  cure. 
Gave  him  to  wander  where  he  pleased,  and  find 
His  own  resources  for  the  eager  mind : 
The  playful  children  of  the  place  he  meets, 
PUyful  with  them  he  rambles  through  the  streets ; 
In  all  they  need,  his  stronger  arm  he  lends, 
And  his  lost  mind  to  these  approving  friends. 

That  gentle  Maid,  whom  once  the  Youth  had 
loved. 
Is  now  with  mild  religious  pity  moved ; 
Kindly  she  chides  his  boyish  flights,  while  he 
Will  for  a  moment  fix'd  and  pensive  be  ; 
And  as  she  trembling  speaks,  his  lively  eyes 
Explore  her  looks,  he  listens  to  her  sighs ; 
Charm'd  by  her  voice,  th'  harmonious  sounds  in- 
vade 
His  clouded  mind,  and  for  a  time  persuade : 
Like  a  pleased  infant,  who  has  newly  caught 
From  the  maternal  glance  a  gleam  of  thought. 
He  stands  enrapt,  the  half-known  voice  to  hear. 
And  starts,  half  conscious,  at  the  falling  tear. 

Rarely  from  town,  nor  then  unwatch'd,  he  go«s. 
In  darker  mood,  as  if  to  hide  his  woes ; 
Returning  soon,  he  with  impatience  seeks 
His  youthful  friends,  and  shouts,  and  sings,  and 

speaks; 
Speaks  a  wild  speech  with  action  aU  as  wild — 
The  children's  leader,  and  himself  a  child ; 
He  spins  their  top,  or,  at  their  bidding,  bends 
His  back,  while  o'er  it  leap  his  laughing  friends ; 
Simple  »nd  weak,  he  acts  the  boy  once  more. 
And  heedless  chUdren  call  him  Silly  Shore.* 


hie  aoqnaintanoe,  who  had  rceenUy  married  a  yovng  wil<p, 
plaeed  unboonded  eonBdenoe  in  her  virtue 


Kyovoffw 

i  and  uio 


of  his  friend.  In  a  moment  of  temptation  they  aboae  thia 
eonfldenoe.  The  husband  renoonoes  mm  with  digniftad  coo- 
poMtre ;  and  he  falla  at  onoe  fhmi  the  romantic  pride  of  Iim 
▼irtne.  He  tlien  leeka  the  company  of  the  diaupated  and 
gay,  and  ruins  his  health  and  fortune,  withoot  repining  Kxm 


TALE  XII.-  'SQUIRE  THOMAS. 
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TALE  XIL 


'SQUIRE  THOMAS;  OR, THE  PRECIPITATE 
CHOICE. 


Snch  tmilinc  rogue*  m  thew. 
Like  nta,  oft  bite  the  holy  cords  in  twain, 
Too  intrinaicate  t'  unlooee.  Ltar, 

My  other  lelf,  my  coonaeVt  eonalstory. 

My  oncle,  mv  prophet, 

I  M  A  child  will  go  by  thy  direction.        Richard  HI. 

If  I  do  not  hire  pity  upon  her,  Fm  a  Tillain  :  If  I  do  not 
lore  her,  I  am  a  Jew. — JliicA  Ado  aboiA  Nothing, 

Women  are  loft,  mild,  idtiable,  flexible ; 

But  thou  art  obdurate,  ninty,  rough,  remoraelea. 

Hemry  VI. 

He  moat  be  told  of  it,  and  he  shall ;  the  oOee 
Becomes  a  woman  best ;  I'll  take  it  upon  me ; 
If  I  ptove  honey-mouth'd,  let  my  tongue  blister. 

frt»Ur'8  Tato. 


Disguise,  I  aee  thou  art  a  wiekednosa. 


Tttelfth  Night, 


'Sqomb  Thomas  flmtter'd  long  a  wealthy  Aunt, 
Who  left  him  all  that  she  could  give  or  grant ; 
Ten  years  he  tried,  with  all  his  craft  and  skill, 
To  fix  the  sovereign  lady's  varying  will ; 
Ten  years  enduring  at  her  board  to  sit, 
He  meekly  listened  to  her  tales  and  wit : 
He  took  the  meanest  office  man  can  take. 
And  his  aunt's  vices  for  her  money's  sake : 
By  many  a  threat'ning  hint  she  waked  his  fear, 
^d  he  was  pain'd  to  see  a  rival  near : 
Yet  all  the  taunts  of  her  contemptuous  pride 
He  bore,  nor  found  his  grov'ling  spirit  tried ; 
Nay,  when  she  wish'd  his  parents  to  traduce. 
Fawning  he  smiled,  and  justice  call'd  th'  abuse : 
•*  They  Uught  you  nothing :  are  you  not,  at  best," 
Said  the  proud  Dame,  *^a  trifler,  and  a  jest? 
"  Confess  yon  are  a  fool ! "  — ^he  bow'd  and  he 
oonfess'd. 

This  vex*d  him  much,  but  could  not  alwsys  last : 
The  dame  Is  buried,  and  the  trial  past. 

There  was  a  female,  who  had  courted  long 
Her  cousin's  gifts,  and  deeply  felt  the  wrong ; 
By  a  vain  boy  forbidden  to  attend 
Tne  private  councils  of  her  wealthy  friend, 
She  vow'd  revenge,  nor  should  that  crafty  boy 
In  triumph  undisturb'd  his  spoils  eigoy : 


tranqainity.  When  In  gaol  and  miserable  he  is  relievrd  bv 
aa  naknown  hand,  and  traces  the  beneflsetion  to  the  <rlena 
vboat  former  kindness  he  had  so  ill  repaid.  This  humiliation 
iUls  npon  his  proud  spirit  and  shattered  nerves  with  an  over* 
whelming  toee.  and  his  reason  faib  beneath  it.  He  is  fbr 
sMse  time  a  ravtag  maniac,  and  then  (klla  into  a  state  of  gay 
aad  wmipiBilowahle  imbecility,  which  Is  described  with  ia- 


He  heard,  he  smiled,  and  when  the  Will  was  read, 
Kindly  dismiss'd  the  Kindred  of  the  dead ; 
**  The  dear  deceased  "  he  call'd  her,  and  the  crowd 
Moved  off  with  curses  deep  and  threat'nings  loud. 

The  youth  retired,  and,  with  a  mind  at  ease. 
Found  he  was  rich,  and  fancied  he  must  please : 
He  might  have  pleased,  and  to  his  comfort  found 
The  wife  he  wish'd,  if  he  had  sought  around ; 
For  there  were  lasses  of  his  own  degree. 
With  no  more  hatred  to  the  state  than  he ; 
But  he  had  courted  spleen  and  age  so  long. 
His  heart  refVised  to  woo  the  fair  and  young ; 
So  long  attended  on  caprice  and  whim. 
He  thought  attention  now  was  due  to  him ; 
And  as  his  flattery  pleased  the  wealthy  Dame, 
Heir  to  the  wealth,  he  might  the  flattery  claim : 
But  this  the  fair,  with  one  accord,  denied, 
Kor  waved  for  man's  caprice  the  sex's  pride. 
There  is  a  season  when  to  them  is  due 
Worship  and  awe,  and  they  will  claim  it  too : 
"  Fathers,"   they  cry,    "  long  hold   us  in   their 

chain, 
*'  Nay,  tyrant  brothers  claim  a  right  to  reign ; 
"  Uncles  and  guardians  we  in  turn  obey, 
'*  And  husbands  rule  with  ever^luring  sway ; 
"  Short  is  the  time  when  lovers  at  the  feet 
^  Of  beauty  kneel,  and  own  the  slavery  sweet ; 
'*  And  shall  we  this  our  triumph,  this  ite  aim 
'*  And  boast  of  female  power,  forbear  to  claim  ? 
'*  No !  we  demand  that  homage,  that  respect, 
**  Or  the  proud  rebel  punish  and  reject." 

Our  Hero,  still  too  indolent,  too  nice. 
To  pay  for  beautv  the  accustom'd  price. 
No  less  forbore  tr  address  the  humbler  maid, 
Who  might  have  yielded  with  the  price  unpaid ; 
But  lived,  himself  to  humour  and  to  please. 
To  count  his  money,  and  eijoy  his  ease. 

It  pleased  a  neighbouring  'squire  to  recommend 
A  faithful  youth  as  servant  to  his  friend ; 
Nay,  more  than  servant,  whom   he  praised  for 

parts 
Ductile  yet  strong,  and  for  the  best  of  hearts : 
One  who  might  ease  him  in  his  small  affairs, 
With  tenants,  tradesmen,  taxes,  and  repairs  ; 
Answer  his  letters,  look  to  all  his  dues. 
And  entertain  him  with  discourse  and  news. 

The  'Squire  believed,  and  found  the  trusted 
youth 
A  very  pattern  for  his  care  and  truth ; 
Jkit  for  his  virtues  to  be  praised  alone. 
But  for  a  modest  mien  and  humble  tone ; 
Assenting  always,  but  as  if  he  meant 
Only  to  strength  of  reasons  to  assent : 
For  was  he  stubborn,  and  retain'd  his  doubt, 
Till  the  more  subtle  'Squire  had  forced  it  out ; 


imitable  beauty  in  the  eloae  of  this  story.  The  ultimate  down- 
iUl  of  this  lofty  mind,  with  its  agonisinv  gleanu  of  tranaHoiT 
recollection,  form  a  picture,  thain  whi<ui  we  do  not  know  it 
the  whole  range  of  our  poetry,  rich  aa  it  Is  in  representatiooa 
of  disordered  intellect,  nimisiies  anything  more  touching,  or 
delineated  with  more  truth  uid  deliaiey.— Jxmir.] 
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CRABBFS  WORKS. 


N»7,  stiU  was  right,  but  he  perceived  that  strong 
And  powerful  minds  could  make  the  right  the 
wrong. 

When  the  *Squire's  thoughts  on  some  fair  damsel 
dwelt, 
The  faithful  Friend  his  apprehensions  felt ; 
It  would  rejoice  his  £uthful  heart  to  find 
A  lady  suited  to  his  master's  mind ; 
But  who  deserved  that  master  ?  who  would  prove 
That  hers  was  pure,  uninterested  love  ? 
Although  a  servant,  he  would  scorn  to  take 
A  countess,  till  she  suffer'd  for  his  sake ; 
Some  tender  spirit,  humble,  faithftil,  true. 
Such,  my  dear  master !  must  be  sought  for  you. 

Six  months  had  pass*d,  and  not  a  lady  seen. 
With  just  this  love,  'twixt  fifty  and  fifteen ; 
All  seem'd  his  doctrine  or  his  pride  to  shun. 
All  would  be  woo'd  before  they  would  be  won ; 
When  the  chance  naming  of  a  race  and  fair 
Our  'Squire  disposed  to  take  his  pleasure  there. 
The  Friend  profess'd,  **  although  he  first  began 
**  To  hint  the  thing,  it  seem'd  a  thoughtless  plan ; 
**  The  roads,  he  fear'd,  were  foul,  the  days  were 

short, 
'*  The  village  far,  and  yet  there  might  be  sport." 

*'  What !  yon  of  roads  and  starless  nights  afraid  ? 
**  You  think  to  govern  !  you  to  be  obey'd !" 
Smiling  he  spoke :  the  humble  Friend  declared 
His  soul's  obedience,  and  to  go  prepared. 

The  place  was  distant,  but  with  great  delight 
They  saw  a  race,  and  hail'd  the  glorious  sight : 
The  'Squire  exulted,  and  declared  the  ride 
Had  amply  paid,  and  he  was  satisfied. 
They  gazed,  they  feasted,  and,  in  happy  mood. 
Homeward  retum'd,  and  hastening  as  they  rode ; 
For  short  the  day,  and  sudden  was  the  change 
From  light  to  darkness,  and  the  way  was  strange : 
Our  hero  soon  grew  peevish,  then  cUstress'd ; 
He  dreaded  darkness,  and  he  sigh'd  for  rest : 
Going,  they  pass'd  a  village ;  but,  alas  t 
Returning  saw  no  village  to  repass ; 
The  'Squire  remember'd  too  a  noble  hall. 
Large  as  a  church,  and  whiter  than  its  wall : 
This  he  had  noticed  as  they  rode  along. 
And  justly  reasoned  that  their  road  was  wrong. 
Oeorgef  fhll  of  awe,  was  modest  in  reply — 
"  The  fault  was  his,  't  was  folly  to  deny ; 
*^  And  of  his  master's  safety  were  he  sure, 
"  There  was  no  grievance  he  would  not  endure." 
This  made  his  peace  with  the  relenting  'Squire, 
Whose  thoughts  yet  dwelt  on  supper  and  a  fire ; 
When,  as  they  reach'd  a  long  and  pleasant  green, 
Dwellings  of  men,  and  next  a  man,  were  seen. 

<<My   friend,"    said    George,    **  to    traveUers 
astray 
^  Point  out  an  inn,  and  guide  us  on  the  way." 

The  man  look'd  up ;  '*  Surprising !  can  it  be 
"  My  master's  son  ?  as  I  'm  alive,  't  is  he !" 

*'  How  t  Robin  ?"  George  replied,  **  and  are  we  near 
^  My  fkther's  house  ?   how  strangely  things  ap- 
pear!— 


^  Dear  sir,   though  wanderers,  we   at  last   mre 

right: 
*'  Let  us  proceed,  and  glad  my  father's  sight : 
'*  We  shall  at  least  be  fairly  lodged  and  fed, 
"  I  can  ensure  a  supper  and  a  bed ; 
^  Let  us  this  night  as  one  of  pleasure  date, 
"  And  of  surprise :  it  is  an  act  of  Fate." 
"  Go  on,"  the  'Squire  in  happy  temper  cried  ; 
"  I  like  such  blunder !  I  approve  such  guide." 

They  ride,  they  halt,  the  Farmer  comes  in  hast^. 
Then  tells  his  wife  how  much  their  house  is  graced ; 
They  bless  the  chance,  they  praise  the  lucky  son. 
That  caused  the  error — Nay  !  it  was  not  one. 
But  their  good  fortune :  cheerfUl  grew  the  'Squire, 
Who  found  dependants,  fiattery,  wine,  and  fire ; 
He  heard  the  jack  turn  round ;  the  busy  dame 
Produced  her  damask ;  and  with  supper  came 
The  Daughter,  dress'd  with  care,  and  full  of  maiden 
shame. 

Surprised,  our  hero  saw  the  air  and  dress, 
And  strove  his  admiration  to  express ; 
Nay  I  felt  it  too — ^for  Harriot  was  in  truth 
A  tall  fair  beauty  in  the  bloom  of  youth ; 
And  from  the  pleasure  and  surprise,  a  grace 
Adom'd  the  blooming  damsel's  form  and  face ; 
Then,  too,  such  high  respect  and  duty  paid 
By  all — such  silent  reverence  in  the  midd ; 
Vent'ring  with  caution,  yet  with  haste,  a  glance. 
Loth  to  retire,  yet  trembling  to  advance, 
Appear*d  the  nymph,  and  in  her  gentle  guest 
Stirr'd  soft  emotions  till  the  hour  of  rest : 
Sweet  was  his  sleep,  and  in  the  mom  again 
He  felt  a  mixture  of  delight  and  pain : 
<'  How  fair,  how  gentle,"  said  the  'Squire,  "  hov 

meek, 
"  And  yet  how  sprightly,  when  disposed  to  speak ! 
*'  Nature  has  bless'd  her  fonn,  and  Heaven  her 

mind, 
**  But  in  her  favours  Fortune  is  unkind ; 
**  Poor  is  the  maid — nay,  poor  she  cannot  prove 
*^  Who  is  enrich'd  with  beauty,  worth,  and  k>ve." 

The  'Squire  arose,  with  no  precise  intent 
To  go  or  stay — ^uncertain  what  he  meant : 
He  moved  to  part — they  begg'd  him  first  to  dine ; 
And  who  could  then  escape  from  Love  and  Wine  ? 
As  came  the  night,  more  charming  grew  the  Fair, 
And  seem'd  to  watch  him  with  a  twofold  care : 
On  the  third  mom,  resolving  not  to  stay. 
Though  urged  by  Love,  he  bravely  rode  away. 

Arrived  at  home,  three  pensive  days  he  gave 
To  feelings  fond  and  meditations  grave ; 
Lovely  she  was,  and,  if  he  did  not  err. 
As  fond  of  him  as  his  fond  heart  of  her ; 
Still  he  delay'd,  unable  to  decide. 
Which  was  the  master-passion,  Love  or  Pride : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  his  friend  could  maka. 
And  then  exulted  in,  the  night's  mistake ; 
Had  she  but  fortune,  ^  Doubtless  then,"  he  eried^ 
*^  Some  happier  man  had  won  the  wealthy  bride." 

While  thus  he  hung  in  balance,  now  inclined 
To  change  his  state,  and  then  to  change  his  mind. 
That  careless  George  dropp'd  idliy  on  the  gromid. 
A  letter,  which  his  crafty  master  found ; 
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The  ttnpid  youth  oonfett^d  his  fknltt  and  prmy'd 
The  genetoui  'Squire  to  ipere  a  gentle  maid. 
Of  whom  her  tender  mother,  Aill  of  fean, 
Had  written  much  —  **  She   caught  her  oft  in 

tears, 
"  For  ever  thinking  on  a  youth  above 
'*  Her  humble  fortune— still  she  own'd  not  love ; 
**  Kor  can  define,  dear  girl  1  the  oherish'd  pain, 
"  But  would  rejoice  to  see  the  cause  again : 
*'  That  neighbouring  youth,  whom  she  endured 

before, 
^  She  now  rejects,  and  will  behold  no  more ; 
**  Raised  by  her  passion,  she  no  longer  stoops 
*'  To  her  own  equals,  but  she  pines  and  droops, 
^  Like  to  a  lily,  cm  whose  sweets  the  sun 
*'  Has  withering  gazed — she  saw  and  was  undone : 
**  His  wealth  allured  her  not — nor  was  she  moved 
^  By  his  superior  state,  himself  she  loved ; 
**  So  mild,  so  good,  so  gracious,  so  genteel, — 
^  Bat  spare  your  sister,  and  her  love  conceal ; 
**  We  must  the  fault  forgive,  since  she  the  pain 

must  feel.*' 

"  Fault ! "  said  the  'Squire,  "  there 's  coarseness 

in  the  mind 
'*  That  thus  conceives  of  feelings  so  refined ; 
**  Here  end  my  doubts,  nor  blame  yourself,  my 

friend, 
**  Fate  made  you  careless — ^here  my  doobti  have 


The  way  is  plain  before  us — there  is  now 
The  Lover's  visit  first,  and  then  the  vow, 
Kutual  and  fond,  the  marriage-rite,  the  Bride 
Brought  to  her  home  with  all  a  husband's  pride : 
The  'Squire  receives  the  prise  his  merits  won, 
And  the  glad  parents  leave  the  patron-son. 

But  In  short  time  he  saw,  with  much  surprise, 
First  gloom,  then  grief,  and  then  resentment  rise. 
From  proud,   commanding  frowns,    and    anger- 
darting  eyes : 
**  Is  there  in  Harriot's  humble  mind  this  fire, 
''This   fierce   impatience?"  ask'd   the   pnssled 

'Squire; 
**  Has  marriage  changed  her  ?   or  the  mask  she 


**  Has  she  thrown  by,  and  is  herself  once  more  ?  ** 

Hour  after  hour,  when  clouds  on  clouds  appear, 
Daik  and  more  dark,  we  know  the  tempest  near ; 
And  thus  the  frowning  brow,  the  restless  form. 
And  threat'ning  glance,  forerun  domestic  storm : 
So  read  the  Husband,  and,  with  troubled  mind, 
Beveal'd  his  fean — "  My  Love,  I  hope  you  find 
^  AH  here  is  pleasant — but  I  must  confess 
'*  You  seem  offended,  or  in  some  distress : 
*'  Explain  the  grief  you  feel,  and   leave  me  to 
redress." 

•'Leave  it  to  you?"   replied  the  Nymph  — 
•'Indeed! 
^  What  1  to  the  cause  from  whence  the  ills  proceed  ? 
**  Good  Heaven !  to  take  me  from  a  place  where  I 
*•  Had  every  comfort  underneath  the  sky ; 
**  And  then  immure  me  in  a  gloomy  place, 
**  With  the  grim  monsters  of  your  ugly  race, 


^  That,  ftt>m  their  canvas  staring,  make  me  dread 
••  Through  the  dark  chambers,  where  they  hang, 

to  tread! 
••  No  friend  nor  neighbour  comes  to  give  that  joy 
••  Which  all  things  here  must  banish  or  destroy. 
••  Where  is  the  promised  coach  ?  the  pleasant  ride  ? 
••  Oh  I  what  a  fortune  has  a  Farmer  s  bride ! 
••  Your  sordid  pride  has  placed  me  just  above 
••  Your  hired   domestics — and   what   pays   me  ? 

Love! 
••  A  selfish  fondness  I  endure  each  hour, 
••  And  share  unwitness'd  pomp,  unenvied  power. 
•*  I  hear  your  folly,  smile  at  your  parade, 
••  And  see  your  favourite  dishes  duly  made ; 
••  Then  am  I  richly  dreas'd  for  you  ^  admire, 
••  Such  is  my  duty  and  my  Lord's  desire : 
•<  Is  this  a  life  for  youth,  for  health,  for  joy  ? 
•*  Are  these  my  duties — ^this  my  base  employ  ? 
••No  I  to  my  father's  house  will  I  repair, 
••  And  make  your  idle  wealth  support  me  there. 
••  Was  it  your  wish  to  have  an  humble  bride, 
••  For  bondage  thankful  ?  Curse  upon  your  pride ! 
••  Was  it  a  slave  you  wanted  ?    You  shall  see, 
••  That,  if  not  happy,  I  at  least  am  free : 
••Well,  sir!    your  answer."  —  Silent  stood  the 

'Squire, 
As  looks  a  miser  at  his  house  on  fire ; 
Where  all  he  deems  is  vanish'd  in  that  flame, 
Swept  from  the  earth  his  substance  and  his  name  : 
So,  loet  to  every  promised  joy  of  life. 
Our  'Squire  stood  gaping  at  his  angry  wife ; — 
His  fate,  his  ruin,  where  he  saw  it  vain 
To  hope  for  peace,  pray,  threaten,  or  complain ; 
And  ^us,  betwixt  his  wonder  at  the  111 
And  his  despair,  there  stood  he  gaping  still. 

••  Your  answer,  sir ! — Shall  I  depart  a  spot 
••  I  thus  detest?"— ••  Oh,  miserable  lot  I" 
Exclaim'd  the  man.    ••  Go,  serpent !  nor  remain 
••  To  sharpen  woe  by  insult  and  disdain : 
••  A  nest  of  harpies  was  I  doom'd  to  meet ; 
••  What  plots,  what  combinations  of  deceit ! 
••  I  see  it  now — all  plann'd,  design'd,  contrived ; 
•*  Served  by  that  villain— by  this  fiiry  wived — 
••  What  fate  is  mine !    What  wisdom,  virtue,  truth, 
••  Can  stand,  if  demons  set  their  traps  for  youth  ? 
••  He  lose  his  way  ?  vile  dog !  he  cannot  lose 
•*  The  way  a  villain  through  his  life  pursues ; 
••  And  thou,  deceiver !  thou  afraid  to  move, 
••  And  hiding  close  the  serpent  in  the  dove ! 
••  I  saw — ^but,  fated  to  endure  disgrace, 
*'  Unheeding  saw — ^the  fury  in  thy  face, 
••  And  caU'd  it  spirit.     Oh !  I  might  have  found 
••  Fraud  and  imposture  all  the  kindred  round ! 
**  A  nest  of  vipers  " 

••  Sir,  ru  not  admit 
•*  These  wild  effusions  of  your  angry  wit : 
••  Have  you  that  value,  that  we  all  should  use 
*•  Such  mighty  arts  for  such  important  views  ? 
••  Are  you  such  prise — and  is  my  state  so  fair, 
••  That  they  should  sell  their  souls  to  get  me  there  ? 
••  Think  you  that  we  alone  our  thoughts  disguise? 
••  When,  in  pursuit  of  some  oontended  prixe, 
••  Mask  we  alone  the  heart,  and  soothe  whom  we 

despise? 
••  Speak  you  of  craft  and  subtle  schemes,  who  know 
••  That  all  your  wealth  you  to  deception  owe ; 
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'  Who  pUyM  for  ten  dull  yesn  a  scoundrel  part, 
'  To  worm  yourself  into  a  Widow's  heart? 
'  Now,  when  you  guaided,  with  superior  skill, 
'  That  lady's  closet,  and  preserved  her  Will, 
^  Blind  in  your  craft,  you  saw  not  one  of  those 
'  Opposed  by  you  might  you  in  turn  oppose, 
*■  Or  watch  your  motions,  and  by  art  obtain 
'  Share  of  that  wealth  you  gave  your  peace  to 

gain. 
*  Did  conscience  never  " 


"  Cease,  tormentor, 
^  Or  reach  me  poison ; — let  me  rest  in  peace !" 

"  Agreed — ^but   hear   me — ^let    the    truth    ap- 
pear."— 
^  Then    state   your  purpose — 1  '11  be  calm  and 

hear." 
^  Know  then,  this  weslth,  sole  object  of  your  care, 
'  I  had  some  right,  without  your  hand,  to  share ; 
^  My  mother's  claLm  was  just — but  soon  she  saw 
^  Tour  power,  compell'd,  insulted,  to  withdraw : 
'  T  was  then  my  father,  in  his  anger,  swore 
'  Ton  should  divide  the  fortune,  or  restore. 
'  Long  we  debated — and  you  find  me  now 
'  Heroic  victim  to  a  father's  vow ; 
'  Like  Jephtha's  daughter,  but  in  different  state, 
'  And  both  decreed  to  mourn  our  early  fate  ; 
'  Hence  was  my  brother  servant  to  your  pride, 
'  Vengeance  made  him  your  slave,  and  me  your 

bride. 
'  Now  all  is  known — a  dreadiul  price  I  pay 
'  For  our  revenge — but  still  we  have  our  day : 
'  All  that  you  love  you  must  with  others  share, 
'  Or  all  you  dread  from  their  resentment  dare : — 
'  Yet  terms  I  ofier — let  contention  cease ; 
'  Divide  the  spoil,  and  let  us  part  in  peace." 


Our  Hero  trembling  heard — ^he  sat — ^he 
Nor  could  his  motions  nor  his  mind  compose ; 
He  paced  the  room— and,  stalking  to  her  side, 
Gased  on  the  face  of  his  undaunted  bride. 
And  nothing  there  but  scorn  and  calm  aversion 

spied. 
He  would  have  vengeance,  yet  he  fe&rM  the  law ; 
Her  friends  would  threaten,  and  their  power  he 

saw; 
**  Then  let  her  go :"  but,  oh !  a  mighty  sum 
Would  that  demand,  since  he  had  let  her  come ; 
Nor  from  his  sorrows  could  he  find  redress. 
Save  that  which  led  him  to  a  like  distress ; 
And  all  his  ease  was  in  his  wife  to  see 
A  wretch  as  anxious  and  distress'd  as  he : 
Her  strongest  wish,  the  fortune  to  divide. 
And  part  in  peace,  his  avarice  denied ; 
And  thus  it  happen'd,  at  in  all  deceit. 
The  cheater  found  the  evil  of  the  cheat ; 
The  Husband  griev'd— nor  was  the  Wife  at  rest ; 
Him  she  could  vex,  and  he  could  her  molest ; 


I  rin  *'8qaife  Tbomas'  we  hare  the  biitory  of  a  mean 
dominweriiig  tpfrit,  who,  bavlnf  •ecared  the  wueotmHon  of  a 
licb  relation  by  avidaoai  flatt^,  looks  about  for  tome  ob- 
■eqnioQS  and  yieldinc  fkir  one,  ttom  whom  bo  may  exact 
hoootfe  In  hie  turn.  He  thinks  he  has  found  such  a  one  in 
a  lowly  damsel  in  his  neighbourhood,  and  marries  her  with> 
out  mneh  premeditation ;  when  he  diacorers,  to  his  con- 
•lemation,  not  only  that  she  has  the  spirit  of  a  virago,  but 


She  could  his  passion  into  frensy  raSie, 
But,  when  the  fire  was  kindled,  fear'd  the  blase; 
As  much  they  studied,  so  in  time  they  found 
The  easiest  way  to  give  the  deepest  wotmd ; 
But  then,  like  fencers,  thev  were  equal  still, — 
Both  lost  in  danger  what  they  gain'd  in  skiU ; 
Each  heart  a  keener  kind  of  rancour  gain'd. 
And,  paining  more,  was  more  severely  pain'd ; 
And  thus  by  both  was  equal  vengeance  dealt 
And  both  the  anguish  they  inflicted  felt.^ 
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Then  she  plots,  then  she  ruminates,  tlien  she  deTiaes;  and 
what  they  think  in  their  hearu  they  may  eflbct,  they  wUl 
break  thdr  hearts  but  they  will  effect. 

Merry  fFitti  ^f  Wmimr, 

She  hath  spoken  that  die  should  not,  I  am  sure  ef  tUat ; 
Heaven  knowv  what  she  hath  known. — JfocdetA. 

Our  house  is  hell,  and  thou  a  oierry  devil. 

Undtad  <^  F(tmiet, 

And  yet,  for  anght  I  see,  tber  are  as  sick  tliat  surfeit  of  too 
mush,  as  they  that  starve  with  nothing  ;  it  is  no  mean 
happinem,  thereftne,  to  be  seated  in  the  mran. 

MereAamt  </  Temer. 


A  Vicar  died  and  left  his  Daughter  _ 
It  hurt  her  not,  she  was  not  rich  before : 
Her  humble  share  of  worldly  goods  she  sold. 
Paid  every  debt,  and  then  her  fortune  told ; 
And  found,  with  youth  and  beauty,  hope  mmd 

health. 
Two  hundred  guineas  was  her  worldly  wealth ; 
It  then  remain'd  to  choose  her  path  in  life. 
And  fint,  said  ./esse,  **  Shall  I  be  a  wife?— 
**  Colin  is  mild  and  civil,  kind  and  just, 
**  I  know  his  love,'  his  temper  I  can  trust ; 
*'  But  small  his  farm,  it  asks  perpetual  care, 
**  And  we  must  toil  as  well  as  trouble  share : 
**  True,  he  was  taught  In  all  the  gentle  arts 
"  That  raise  the  soul  and  soften  human  hearts ; 
^*  And  boasts  a  parent,  who  deserves  to  shine 
"  In  higher  class,  and  I  could  wish  her  mine ; 
'*  Nor  wanU  he  will  his  station  to  improve, 
**  A  just  ambition  waked  by  faithful  love ; 
'^  Still  is  he  poor— and  here  my  Father's  Friend 
<<  Deigns  for  his  Daughter,  as  her  own,  to  tend  : 
"  A  worthy  lady,  who  it  seems  has  known 
**  A  world  of  griefs  and  troubles  of  her  own : 


that  she  and  her  fkmily  have  decoyed  him  Into  the  mat^  to 
revenge  or  Indemnify  themselves  for  his  having  ran  awnv 
with  the  whole  Inheritanoe  of  their  common  reUthre.  SIm 
hopes  to  bully  him  Into  a  sepumte  maintenance ;  but  hm 
avarice  refuses  to  buy  his  peace  at  such  a  price ;  and  th«y 
continue  to  live  together  on  a  very  succeasAd  sjslwa  oC 
mutual  tumenting.— JsrraiT.] 
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"^  I WM  an  infknt  when  the  came  a  guest 
**  Beneath  my  father's  humble  roof  to  rest ; 
"  Her  kindred  all  unfeeling,  vast  her  woes, 
*'  Such  her  complaint,  and  there  she  found  repose ; 
^  Enrich'd  by  fortune,  now  she  nobly  lives, 
**  And  nobly,  from  the  bless'd  abundance,  gives ; 
**  The  grief,  the  want,  of  human  life,  she  knows, 
**  And  comfort  there  and  here  relief  bestows : 
'*  Bat  are  they  not  dependants  ? — Foolish  pride ! 
^'  Am  I  not  honour'd  by  such  friend  and  guide  ? 
**  Have  I  a  home  "  (here  Jesse  dropp'd  a  tear), 
""  Or  friend  beside  ?"— A  faithful  friend  was  near. 

Now  Colin  came,  at  length  resolved  to  lay 
His  heart  before  her,  and  to  urge  her  stay : 
True,  his  own  plough  the  gentle  Colin  drove, 
An  humble  farmer  with  aspiring  love ; 
Who,  urged  by  passion,  never  dared  till  now, 
Thus  urged  by  fears,  his  trembling  hopes  avow : 
Her  father's  glebe  he  managed  ;  every  year 
The  grateful  Vicar  held  the  youth  more  dear ; 
He  saw  indeed  the  prixe  in  Colin's  view, 
And  wish'd  his  Jesse  with  a  man  so  true : 
Timid  as  true,  he  urged  with  anxious  air 
His  tender  hope,  and  made  the  trembling  prayer; 
'^lien  Jesse  saw,  nor  could  with  coldness  see, 
Such  fond  respect,  such  tried  sincerity ; 
Grateful  for  favours  to  her  father  dealt. 
She  more  than  grateful  fur  his  passion  felt ; 
Nor  could  she  frown  on  one  so  good  and  kind, 
Tet  fiear'd  to  smile,  and  was  unfix'd  in  mind ; 
Bnt  prudence  placed  the  Female  Friend  in  view — 
What  might  not  one  so  rich  and  grateful  do? 
80  lately,  too,  the  good  old  Vicar  died. 
His  fkithiUl  daughter  must  not  cast  aside 
The  signs  of  filial  grief;  and  be  a  ready  bride. 
Thus,  led  by  prudence,  to  the  Lady's  seat 
The  ViUage-Beauty  purposed  to  retreat ; 
But,  as  in  hard-fought  fields  the  victor  knows 
What  to  the  vanquish'd  he  in  honour  owes, 
So,  in  this  conquest  over  powerful  love. 
Prudence  resolved  a  generous  foe  to  prove ; 
And  Jesse  felt  a  mingled  fear  and  pain 
In  her  dismission  of  a  faithfUl  swain. 
Gave  her  kind  thanks,  and  when  she  saw  his  woe. 
Kindly  betray'd  that  she  was  loth  to  go ; 
**  But  would  she  promise,  if  abroad  she  met 
**  A  frowning  world,  she  would  remember  yet 
•*  Where  dwelt  a  friend  ?"— "  That  could  she  not 

forget." 
And  thus  they  parted ;  but  each  faithftil  heart 
Felt  the  compulsion,  and  refused  to  part. 

Xow,  by  the  morning  mail  the  timid  Maid 
Was  to  tltat  kind  and  wealthy  Dame  convey'd ; 
Whose  invitation,  when  her  fiither  died, 
Jesee  as  comfort  to  her  heart  applied ; 
She  knew  the  days  her  generous  Friend  had  seen — 
As  wife  and  widow,  ev&  days  had  been ; 
She  married  early,  and  for  half  her  life 
Was  an  insulted  and  forsaken  wife ; 
Widow'd  and  poor,  her  angry  father  gave, 
Hiz'd  with  reproach,  the  pittance  of  a  slave ; 
PorgetfiU  brothers  pass'd  her,  but  she  knew 
Her  humbler  friends,   and  to  their  home  with* 

drew: 
Th«  good  old  Vicar  to  her  sire  applied 
For  help,  and  help'd  her  when  her  sirt  dented. 


When  in  few  years  Death  stalk'd  through  bower 

and  hall. 
Sires,  sons,  and  sons  of  sons,  were  buried  all. 
She  then  abounded,  and  had  wealth  to  spare 
For  softening  grief  she  once  was  doom'd  to  share ; 
Thus  train'd  in  misery's  school,  and  taught  to  feel, 
She  would  rejoice  an  orphan's  woes  to  heal  :-^ 
So  Jesse  thought,  who  look'd  within  her  breast. 
And  thence  conceived  how  bounteous  minds  are 

bless'd. 

From  her  vast  mansion  look'd  the  Lady  down 
On  humbler  buildings  of  a  busy  town ; 
Thence  came  her  friends  of  either  sex,  and  all 
With  whom  she  lived  on  terms  reciprocal : 
They  pass'd  the  hours  with  their  accustom'd  ease. 
As  guests  inclined,  but  not  compell'd,  to  please  ; 
But  there  were  others  in  the  mansion  found. 
For  oflice  chosen,  and  by  duties  bound ; 
Three  female  rivals,  each  of  power  possess'd, 
Th'  attendant  fifald,  poor  Friend,  and  Idndred 
Guest. 

To  these  came  Jesse,  as  a  seaman  thrown 
By  the  rude  storm  upon  a  coast  unknown : 
The  view  was  flattering,  civil  seem'd  the  race. 
But  all  unknown  the  dangers  of  the  place. 

Few  hours  hJad  pass*d,  when,  from  attendants 
freed. 
The  Lady  utter'd, ''  This  is  kind  hideed  ; 
"  Believe  me,  love  t  that  I  for  one  like  you 
"  Have  daily  pray'd,  a  friend  discreet  and  true ; 
"  Oh  I  wonder  not  that  I  on  you  depend, 
"  You  are  mine  own  hereditary  friend : 
"  Hearken,  my  Jesse,  never  can  I  trust 
<*  Beings  ungratefiil,  selfish,  and  unjust ; 
"  But  you  are  present,  and  my  load  of  care 
'*  Tour  love  will  serve  to  lighten  and  to  share : 
"  Come  near  me,  Jesse — let  not  those  below 
**  Of  my  reliance  on  your  friendship  know ; 
"  Look  as  they  k>ok,  be  in  their  freedoms  free— 
"  But  all  they  say  do  you  convey  to  me." 

Here  Jesse's  thoughts  to  Colin's  cottage  flew. 
And  with  such  speed  she  scarce  their  absence 
knew. 

*^  Jane  lores  her  mistress,  and  should  she  depart, 
"  I  lose  her  service,  and  she  breaks  her  heart; 
"  My  ways  and  wishes,  looks  and  thoughts,  she 

know% 
**  And  duteous  care  by  close  attention  shows : 
*<  But  is  she  faithful  ?  in  temptation  strong, 
*<  Will  she  not  wrong  me  ?  ah  I  I  fear  the  wrong ; 
«  Your  father  loved  me ;  now,  in  time  of  need, 
'*  Watch  for  my  good,  and  to  his  place  succeed. 

**  Blood  does  n't  bind— that  Girl,  who  every  day 
^*  Eats  of  mv  bread,  would  wish  my  life  away  ; 
**  I  am  her  oeor  relatum,  and  she  thinks 
*^  To  make  her  fortune,  an  ambitions  minx  ! 
**  She  only  courts  me  for  the  prospect's  sake, 
**  Because  she  knows  I  have  a  Will  to  make ; 
"  Yes,  love  I  my  Will  delay'd,  I  know  not  how^ 
'*  But  you  are  here,  and  I  will  make  it  now. 
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"  That  idle  creature,  keep  her  in  your  riew, 
"  See  what  she  does,  what  she  desires  to  do ; 
"  On  her  young  mind  may  artful  yilUins  prey, 
**  And  to,  my  plate  and  jewels  find  a  way : 
**  A  pleasant  humour  has  the  girl ;  her  smile, 
"  And  cheerful  manner,  tedious  hours  beguile : 
"  But  well  observe  her,  ever  near  her  be, 
'*  Close  in  your  thoughts,  in  your  professions  free. 

"  Again,  my  Jesse,  hear  what  I  advise, 
"  And  watch  a  woman  ever  in  disguise  ; 
*'  l89op,  that  widow,  serious,  subtle,  sly — 
"  But  what  of  this  ? — ^I  must  have  company : 
"  She  markets  for  me,  and  although  she  makes 
**  Profit,  no  doubt,  of  all  she  undertakes, 
'*  Yet  she  is  one  I  can  to  all  produce, 
<<  And  all  her  talenU  are  in  daily  use : 
*'  Deprived  of  her,  I  may  another  find 
"  As  sly  and  selfish,  with  a  weaker  mind : 
**  But  never  trust  her,  she  is  full  of  art, 
"  And  worms  herself  into  the  closest  heart ; 
*<  Seem  then,  I  pray  you,  careless  in  her  sight, 
"  Nor  let  her  know,  my  love,  how  we  unite. 

'<  Bo,  my  good  Jesse,  cast  a  view  around, 
'^  And  let  no  wrong  within  my  house  be  found ; 

"  That  Girl  associates  with I  know  not  who 

**  Are  her  companions,  nor  what  ill  they  do ; 
«  'Tis  then  the  Widow  plans,  't  is  then  she  tries 
**  Her  various  arts  and  schemes  for  fresh  supplies : 
**  'T  is  then,  if  ever,  Jane  her  duty  quits, 
'*  And,  whom  I  know  not,  favours  and  admits : 
"  Oh  I  watch  their  movements  all ;   for  me  't  is 

hard, 
"  Indeed  is  vain,  but  you  may  keep  a  guard ; 
'*  And  I,  when  none  your  watchful  glance  deceive, 
<<  May  make  my  Will,  and  think  what  I  shall  leave." 

Jesse,  with  fear,  disgust,  alarm,  surprise. 
Heard  of  these  duties  for  her  ears  and  eyes ; 
Heard  by  what  service  she  must  gain  her  bread. 
And  went  with  scorn  and  sorrow  to  her  bed. 

Jane  was  a  servant  fitted  for  her  place. 
Experienced,  cunning,  fraudful,  selfish,  base ; 
Skill'd  in  those  mean  humiliating  arts 
That  make  their  way  to  proud  and  selfish  hearts : 
By  instinct  taught,  she  felt  an  awe,  a  fear. 
For  Jesse's  upright,  simple  character ; 
Whom  with  gross  flattery  she  a  while  assail*d. 
And  then  beheld  with  hatred  when  it  fail'd ; 
Yet,  trying  still  upon  her  mind  for  hold. 
She  all  the  secrets  of  the  mansion  told  ; 
And,  to  invite  an  equal  trust,  she  drew 
Of  every  mind  a  bold  and  rapid  view ; 
But  on  the  widow'd  Friend  with  deep  disdain, 
And    rancorous    envy,    dwelt    the    treacherous 

Jane: 
In  vain  such  arts ; — ^without  deceit  or  pride. 
With  a  just  taste  and  feeling  for  her  guide. 
From  all  contagion  Jesse  kept  apart. 
Free  in  her  manners,  guarded  in  her  heart. 

Jesse  one  mom  was  thoughtful,  and  her  sigh 
The  Widow  heard  as  she  was  passing  by ; 
And— *'WeU!'*  she  said,  *'is  that  some  distant 

twain, 
"  Or  aught  with  uf,  that  gives  your  bosom  pain? 


''  Come,  we  are  feilow-sufTerers,  slaves  in  thrall, 

'*  And  tasks  and  griefis  are  common  to  us  all; 

**  Think  not  my  firankness  strange :  they  love  to 

paint 
*'  Their  state  with  freedom,  who  endure  restraint ; 
"  And  there  is  something  in  that  speaking  eye 
"  And  sober  mien  that  prove  I  may  rely : 
<<  You  came  a  stranger;  to  my  words  attend, 
**  Accept  my  ofiier,  and  you  find  a  friend ; 
"  It  is  a  labyrinth  in  wUch  you  stray, 
"  Come,  hold  my  clue,  and  I  will  lead  the  way. 

<t  Good  Heav'n !  that  one  so  jealous,  envious, 

base, 
'*  Should  be  the  mistress  of  so  sweet  a  place ; 
*'  She,  who  so  long  herself  was  low  and  poor, 
**  Now  broods  suspicious  on  her  useless  store ; 
**  She  loves  to  see  us  al]ject,  loves  to  deal 
^'  Her  insult  round,  and  then  pretends  to  feel : 
"  Prepare  to  cast  i^l  dignity  aside, 
"  For  know,  your  talents  will  be  quickly  tried ; 
"  Nor  think,  from  favours  past,  a  friend  to  gain, — 
'*  'T  is  but  by  duties  we  our  posts  maintain : 
'*  I  read  her  novels,  gossip  through  the  town, 
'*  And  daily  go,  for  idle  stories,  down ; 
"  I  cheapen  all  she  buys,  and  bear  the  curse 
"  Of  honest  tradesmen  for  my  niggard  purse ; 
*'  And,  when  for  her  this  meanness  I  display, 
**  She  cries,  '  I  heed  not  what  I  throw  away ;  * 
**  Of  secret  bargains  I  endure  the  shame, 
**  And  stake  my  credit  for  our  fish  and  game ; 
^  Oft  has  she  smiled  to  hear  *  her  generous  soul 
*'  *■  Would  gladly  give,  but  stoops  to  my  control :  * 
*'  Nay  I  I  have  heard  her,  when  she  chanced  to 

come 
"  Where  I  contended  for  a  petty  sum, 
**  Affirm  't  was  painfUl  to  behold  such  care, 
'*  *  But  Issop's  nature  is  to  pinch  and  spare : ' 
'*  Thus  all  the  meanness  of  the  house  is  mine, 
"  And  my  reward — ^to  scorn  her,  and  to  dine. 

«  See  next  that  giddy  thing,  with  neither  pride 
"  To  keep  her  safe,  nor  principle  to  guide : 
"  Poor,  idle,  simple  flirt  I  as  sure  as  fate 
**  Her  maiden-fame  will  have  an  early  date : 
"  Of  her  beware ;  for  all  who  live  below 
"  Have  faults  they  wish  not  all  the  world  to  know ; 
''  And  she  is  fond  of  listening,  full  of  doubt, 
'*  And  stoops  to  guilt  to  find  an  error  out. 

*'  And  now  once  more  observe  the  artftU  Maid, 
"  A  lying,  prying,  jilting,  thievish  jade ; 
'*  I  think,  my  love,  you  would  not  condescend 
"  To  call  a  low,  illiterate  girl  your  friend : 
"  But  in  our  troubles  we  are  apt,  you  know, 
«  To  lean  on  all  who  some  compassion  show ; 
"  And  she  has  fiexile  features,  acting  eyes, 
*'  And  seems  with  eveiy  look  to  sympathise ; 
'^  No  mirror  can  a  mortal's  grief  express 
"  With  more  precision,  or  can  feel  it  leas ; 
"  That  proud,  mean  spirit,  she  by  fawning  courts 
'*  By  vulgar  flattery,  and  by  vile  reports ; 
**  And  by  that  proof  she  every  instant  gives 
**  To  one  so  mean,  that  yet  a  meaner  lives. 

*^  Come,  I  have  drawn  the  curtain,  and  you  see 
**  Your  fellow-actors,  all  our  company ; 
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**  Should  7<m  Ineliiie  to  throw  reterve  aside, 
^  And  in  my  Jadgiment  and  my  Ioto  confide, 
**  I  could  tome  prospect!  open  to  yonr  view, 
^  That  ask  attention— and,  till  then,  adieu." 

**  Farewell ! "  said  Jesse,  hastening  to  her  room, 
Where  all  she  saw  within,  without,  was  gloom : 
Confused,  perplex*d,  she  pass'd  a  dreary  hour. 
Before  her  reason  could  exert  its  power ; 
To  her  all  seem*d  mysterious,  all  allied 
To  avarice,  meanness,  folly,  craft,  and  pride ; 
Wearied  with  thought,  she  breathed  the  garden's 

■ir. 
Then  came  the  laughing  Lass,  and  Join'd  her  there. 

'*  My  sweetest  friend  has  dwelt  with  us  a  week, 
**  And  does  she  love  us  ?  be  sincere  and  speak ; 
**  My  Aunt  you  cannot — Lord !  how  I  should  hate 
**  To  be  like  her,  all  misery  and  state ; 
**  Proud,  and  yet  envious,  she  disgusted  sees 
^  All  who  are  happy,  and  who  look  at  ease. 
*'  Let  friendship  bind  us,  I  will  quickly  show 
^  Some  favourites  near  us  you'll  be  bless'd  to  know ; 
**  My  aunt  forbids  it — ^but,  can  she  expect, 
**  To  soothe  her  spleen,  we  shall  ourselves  neglect  ? 
**  Jane  and  the  Widow  were  to  watch  and  stay 
**  My  fi-ee-bom  feet ;  I  watched  as  well  as  they : 
**  Lo  I  what  is  this? — this  simple  key  explores 
**  The  dark  recess  that  holds  the  Spinster's  stores : 
"  And,  led  by  her  ill  star,  I  chanced  to  see 
**  Where  Issop  keeps  her  stock  of  ratafie ; 
*'  Used  in  the  hours  of  anger  and  alarm, 
**  It  makes  her  civil,  and  it  keeps  her  warm : 
''  Thus  bless'd  with  secrets  both  would  choose  to 

hide, 
**  Their  fears  now  grant  me  what  theb    scorn 

denied. 

**  My  freedom  thus  by  their  assent  secured, 
**  Bad  as  it  is,  the  place  may  be  endured ; 
**^  And  bad  it  is,  but  her  estates,  you  know, 
**  And  her  beloved  hoards,  she  must  bestow ; 
"  So  we  can  slily  our  amusements  take, 
**  And  friends  of  demons,  if  they  help  us,  make." 

'*  Strange  creatures  these,"  thought  Jesse,  half 
inclined 
To  smUe  at  one  malicious  and  yet  kind  ; 
Frank  and  yet  cunning,  with  a  heart  to  love 
And  malice  prompt — the  serpent  and  the  dove ; 
Here  could  she  dwell  ?  or  could  she  yet  depart  ? 
Could  she  be  artAil  ?  could  she  bear  with  art  ? — 
This  splendid  mansion  gave  the  cottage  grace, 
She  thought  a  dungeon  was  a  happier  place ; 
And  Colin  pleading,  when  he  pleaded  best, 
Wrought  not  such  sudden  change  in  Jesse's  breast. 

The  wondering  maiden,  who  had  only  read 
Of  such  vUe  beings,  saw  them  now  with  dread ; 
Safe  in  themselves — for  nature  has  design'd 
The  ereature's  poison  harmless  to  the  kind ; 
But  all  beside  who  in  the  haunts  are  found 
Must  dread  the  poison,  and  must  feel  the  wound. 

Pays  full  of  care,  slow  weary  weeks  pass'd  on, 
Eager  to  go,  still  Jesse  was  not  gone ; 
Her  time  in  trilling,  or  in  tears,  she  ^nt. 
She  aarer  gave,  she  never  feh,  oonte&t : 


The  Lady  wonder'd  that  her  humble  guest 
Strove  not  to  please,  would  neither  lie  nor  jest ; 
She  sought  no  news,  no  scandal  would  convey. 
But  walk'd  for  health,  and  was  at  church  to  pray : 
All  this  displeased,  and  soon  the  Widow  cried, 
"  Let  me  be  frank — ^I  am  not  satisfied ; 
'^  Ton  know  my  wishes,  I  your  judgment  trust ; 
'*  You  can  be  useful,  Jesse,  and  you  must ; 
"  Let  me  be  plainer,  child — I  want  an  ear, 
**  When  I  am  deaf,  instead  of  mine  to  hear ; 
"  When  mine  is  sleeping,  let  your  eye  awake ; 
'*  When  I  observe  not,  observation  take : 
**  Alas  I  I  rest  not  on  my  pillow  laid, 
"  Then  threat'ning  whispers  make  my  soul  afraid ; 
^  The  tread  of  strangers  to  my  ear  ascends, 
"  Fed  at  my  cost,  the  minions  of  my  friends ; 
"  While  you,  without  a  care,  a  wish  to  please, 
<«  Eat  the  vile  bread  of  idleness  and  ease." 

Th'  indignant  Girl,  astonish'd,  answer'd— "^  Nay ! 
**  This  instant,  madam,  let  me  haste  away : 
**  Thus   speaks    my    father's,    thus    an  orphan's 

friend? 
*<  This  instant,  lady,  let  your  bounty  end." 

The  Lady  firown'd  indignant—**  What!"   she 
cried, 
*'  A  vicar's  daughter  with  a  princess*  pride 
'*  And  pauper's  lot !  but  pitying  I  forgive ; 
'*  How,  simple  Jesse,  do  you  think  to  live  ? 
"  Have  I  not  power  to  help  you,  foolish  maid  ? 
**  To  my  concerns  be  your  attention  paid ; 
**  With  cheerful  mind  th'  allotted  duties  take, 
**  And  recollect  I  have  a  Will  to  make." 

Jesse,  who  felt  as  liberal  natures  feel. 
When  thus  the  baser  their  designs  reveal, 
Beplied— **  Those  duties  were  to  her  unfit, 
**  Nor  would  her  spirit  to  her  tasks  submit." 

In  silent  scorn  the  Lady  sat  awhile. 
And  then  replied  with  stem  contemptuous  smile — 

**  Think  you,  fair  madam,  that  you  came  to 

share 
"  Fortunes  like  mine  without  a  thought  or  care  ? 
**  A  guest,  indeed !  from  every  trouble  free, 
**  Dress'd  by  my  help,  with  not  a  care  for  me ; 
"  When  I  a  visit  to  your  father  made, 
"  1  for  the  poor  assistance  largely  paid ; 
**  To  his  domestics  I  their  tasks  assign'd, 
*'  I  flx'd  the  portion  for  his  hungry  hind ; 
**  And  had  your  father  (simple  man !)  obey'd 
"  My  good  advice,  and  watch'd  as  well  as  pray'd, 
*'  He  might  have  left  you  something  with  his 

prayers, 
"  And  lent  some  colour  for  these  lofty  airs. — 

'*  In  tears,  my  love !    Oh,  then  my  soften'd 
heart 
"  Cannot  resist — ^we  never  more  will  part ; 
**  I  need  your  friendship-^I  ^-ill  be  your  friend, 
**  And,  thus  determined,  to  my  Will  attend." 

Jesse  went  forth,  but  with  determined  soul 
To  fly  such  love,  to  break  from  such  control : 
**  I  hear  enough,"  the  trembling  damsel  cried ; 
"  Flight  be  my  care,  and  Providence  my  guide : 
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"  Ere  yet  a  prisoner,  I  escape  will  make ; 
*'  Will,  thus  dispUy'd,  th'  insidious  arts  forsake, 
*'  And,  as  the  rattle  sounds,  will  fly  the  fatal 
snake." 

Jesse  her  thanks  upon  the  morrow  paid. 
Prepared  to  go,  determined  though  afraid. 

^  Ungrateful  creature !"  said  the  Lady,  *<  this 
'*  Could  I  imagine  ? — are  you  frantic,  miss  ? 
"  What  1  leave  your  friend,  your  prospects — is  it 

true?" 
This  Jesse  answer'd  by  a  mild  **  Adieu  !*' 

The  Dame  replied,  ^*  Then  houseless  may  you 
rove, 
"  The  starring  victim  to  a  guilty  love ; 
'*  Branded  with  shame,  in  sickness  doom'd  to  nurse 
^  An  ill-form*d  cub,  your  scandal  and  your  curse ; 
'*  Spum*d  by  its  scoundrel  father,  and  ill  fed 
"  By  surly  rustics  with  the  parish-bread  I — 
"  Belent  you  not  ? — speak — ^yet  I  can  forgive ; 
"  StiU  Uve  with  me."— "With  you,"  said  Jesse, 

"Uve? 
**  No !  I  would  first  endure  what  you  describe, 
"  Bather  than  breathe  with  your  detested  tribe ; 
''  Who  long  have  feign'd,  till  now  their  very  hearts 
**  Are  firmly  fix'd  in  their  accursed  parts ; 
**  Who  all  profess  esteem,  and  feel  disdain, 
**  And  all,  with  justice,  of  deceit  complain ; 
'<  Whom  I  could  pity,  but  that,  while  I  sUy, 
"  My  terror  drives  all  kinder  thoughts  away ; 
"  Grateful  for  this,  that,  when  I  think  of  you, 
"  I  little  fear  what  poverty  can  do." 

The  angry  matron  her  attendant  Jane 
Summon'd  hi  haste  to  soothe  the  fierce  disdain :  — 

"  A  vile  detested  wretch  I"  the  Lady  cried, 
**  Tet  shall  she  be  by  many  an  effort  tried, 
"  And,  clogg'd  with  debt  and  fear,  against  her  will 

abide ; 
"  And,  once  secured,  she  never  shall  depart 
*'  Till  I  have  proved  the  firmness  of  her  heart : 
"  Then  when  she  dares  not,  would  not,   cannot 

go. 
'^  1 11  make  her  feel  what 't  is  to  use  me  so." 

The  pensive  Colin  in  his  garden  stray'd. 
Bat  felt  not  then  the  beauties  it  display'd ; 
There  many  a  pleasant  object  met  his  view, 
A  rising  wood  of  oaks  behind  it  grew ; 
A  stream  ran  by  it,  and  the  village-green 
And  public  road  were  from  the  garden  seen ; 
Save  where  the  pine  and  larch  the  boundary  made, 
And  on  the  rose-beds  threw  a  softening  shade. 

The  Mother  sat  beside  the  garden-door, 
Dress'd  as  in  times  ere  she  and  hers  were  poor ; 
The  broad-laced  cap  was  known  in  ancient  days. 
When  madam's  dress  compell'd  the  village  praise ; 
And  still  she  look'd  as  in  the  times  of  old, 
Ere  his  last  farm  the  erring  husband  sold ; 
While  yet  the  mansion  stood  in  decent  state. 
And  paupers  waited  at  the  well-known  gate. 

"  Alas,  my  son !"  the  Mother  cried,  "  and  why 
"  That  silent  grief  and  oft-repeated  sigh  ? 


'*  True  we  are  poor,  but  thou  hast  never  feU 
"  Pangs  to  thy  father  for  his  error  dealt ; 
'*  Pangs  from  strong  hopes  of  visionary  gain, 
**  For  ever  raised,  and  ever  found  in  vain. 
**  He  rose  unhappy  from  his  fruitless  schemef, 
"  As  guilty  wretches  from  their  blissi^il  dreams; 
"  But  thou  wert  then,  my  son,  a  playftil  child, 
"  Wondering  at  grief,  gay,  innocent,  and  wild ; 
**  Listening  at  times  to  thy  poor  mother's  sighs 
"  With  curious  looks  and  innocent  surprise ; 
'*  Thy  father  dying,  thou,  my  virtuous  boy, 
"  My  comfort  always,  waked  my  soul  to  joy  ; 
"  With  the  poor  remnant  of  our  fortune  left, 
*'  Thou  hast  our  station  of  its  gloom  bereft : 
"  Thy  lively  temper,  and  thy  cheerful  air, 
'*  Have  cast  a  smile  on  sadness  and  despair ; 
"  Thy  active  hand  has  dealt  to  this  poor  spao« 
**  The  bliss  of  plenty  and  the  charm  of  grace ; 
"  And  all  around  us  wonder  when  they  find 
"  Such  taste  and  strength,  such  skill  and  power 

combined ; 
"  There  is  no  mother,  Colin,  no  not  one, 
"  But  envies  me  so  kind,  so  good  a  son ; 
*'  By  thee  supported  on  this  failing  side, 
"  Weakness  itself  awakes  a  parent  s  pride : 
"  I  bless  the  stroke  that  was  my  grief  before, 
*'  And  feel  such  joy  that 't  is  disease  no  more ; 
'**  Shielded  by  thee,  my  want  becomes  my  wealth, 
"  And,  soothed  by  Colin,  sickness  smiles  at  health ; 
"  The  old  men  love  thee,  they  repeat  thy  praise, 
"  And  say,  like  thee  were  youth  in  earlier  dajrs; 
"  While  every  village-maiden  cries,  *  How  gay, 
** '  How  smart,  how  brave,  how  good  is  Colin 

Grey!' 

"  Tet  art  thou  sad ;  alas !  my  son,  I  know 
*'  Thy  heart  is  wounded,  and  the  cure  is  slow ; 
"  Fain  would  I  think  that  Jesse  still  may  coma 
"  To  share  the  comforts  of  our  rustic  home : 
"  She  surely  loved  thee ;  I  have  seen  the  maid, 
<*  When  thou  hast  kindly  brought  the  Vicar  aid — 
**  When  thou  hast  eased  his  bosom  of  its  pain, 
"  Oh !  I  have  seen  her— she  will  come  again." 

The  Matron  cessed ;  and  Colin  stood  the  while 
Silent,  but  striving  for  a  grateful  smile ; 
He  then  replied — "  Ah !  sure,  had  Jesse  stay'd, 
"  And  shared  the  comforts  of  our  sylvan  shad«, 
"  The  tenderest  duty  and  the  fondest  love 
'*  Would  not  have  fail'd  that  generous  heart   to 

move; 
"  A  grateful  pity  would  have  ruled  her  breast, 
^*  And  my  distresses  would  have  made  me  blesa'd. 

**  But  she  is  gone,  and  ever  has  in  view 
''  Grandeur  and  taste, — ^and  what  will  then  i 
*^  Surprise  and  then  delight  in  scenes  so  fUr  i 

new; 
**  For  many  a  day,  perhaps  for  many  a  week, 
*'  Home  will  have  charms,  and  to  her  bosom  wptmk ; 
*'  But  thoughtless  ease,  and  affluence,  and  pxide, 
**  Seen  day  by  day,  will  draw  the  heart  aside: 
'*  And  she  at  length,  though  gentle  and  sincerci» 
"  Will  think  no  more  of  our  et^oyments  here.'* 

Sighing  he  spake — but  hark !  he  hears  th*  ap^ 
proach 
Of  rattling  wheels  I  and,  lo  I  the  evening  ooadi ; 
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Once  more  the  moTement  of  the  hones'  feet 
Makes  the  fond  hemrt  with  strong  emotion  beat : 
Faint  were  his  hopes,  but  ever  had  the  sight 
Drawn  him  to  gaze  beside  his  gate  at  flight ; 
And  when  with  rapid  wheels  it  hurried  by, 
He  grieved  his  parent  with  a  hopeless  sigh ; 
And  could  the  blessing  have  been  bought—what 

sum 
Had  he  not  offered  to  have  Jesse  come ! 


She  came — he  saw  her  bending  from  the  door, 
Her  face,  her  smile,  and  he  beheld  no  more ; 
Lost  in  his  joj — the  mother  lent  her  aid 
T*  assist  and  to  detain  the  wiUing  Maid ; 
Who  thought  her  late,  her  present  home  to  make, 
Sure  of  a  welcome  for  the  Vicar's  sake : 
But  the  good  parent  was  so  pleased,  so  kind, 
So  pressing  Colin,  she  so  much  inclined. 
That  night  advanced ;  and  then,  so  long  detain'd, 
No  wishes  to  depart  she  felt,  or  feign'd ; 
Yet  long  in  doubt  she  stood,  and  then  perforce 
remain'd. 


Here  was  a  lover  fond,  a  friend  sincere ; 
Here  was  content  and  joy,  for  she  was  here : 
In  the  mild  evening,  in  the  scene  around. 
The  Bfaid,  now  free,  peculiar  beauties  found ; 
Blended  with  village-tones,  the  evening  gale 
Gave    the  sweet  night-bird's   warblings  to 

vale: 
Tha  Youth,  embolden'd,  yet  abash'd,  now  told 
His  fondest  wish,  nor  found  the  maiden  cold ; 
The  Mother  smiling  whisper'd,  '*  Let  him  go 
'*And  seek   the   licence  t"      Jesse    an8wer*d, 

"No:" 
But  Colin  went— I  know  not  if  they  live 
With  all  the  comforts  wealth  and  plenty  give ; 
But  with  pure  Joy  to  envious  souls  denied. 
To  suppliant  meanness  and  suspicious  pride ; 
And  village-maids  of  happy  couples  say, 
'*  They  live  like  Jesse  Bourn  and  Colin  Grey."  > 


the 


Uvinf  la  a  good  6t 


n  a  good  decree  bj  hit  own  Ubbar,  yet « 
(who  half  wkbed  it  also)  to  rtnain  and 
lot.    The  rich  lady  proTos  to  be  lutpicii 


wished  the 

•hare  his 

.    proves  to  be  suspicioas,  orer* 

biariiif .  and  aelflah :  and  sets  Jeaw  opon  the  ignoble  dntv  of 

'^      tao  spy  and  Informer  over  the  other  dependants  of  her 
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I  am  a  vlUain :  yet  I  lie,  I  am  not : 
Fool !  of  thyself  speak  well :— Fool!  do  not  flatter. 
My  conscience  hath  a  thousand  several  tongues. 
And  every  tongue  brings  in  a  several  tale. 

Richard  III. 

My  eonsdenee  is  but  a  kind  of  hard  eonseienee....The 
fiend  gives  the  more  friendly  counsel.— i£rrdhaal  0/  Vtmiee, 

Tboa  hast  it  now— and  I  fear 

Thoa  pUy'dst  most  foully  for  it.— llbeftecA. 

Oanst  thoQ  not  minister  to  a  mind  diseMed, 
Pluck  from  the  memory  a  rooted  sorrow, 
Kase  out  the  written  troubles  of  the  brain. 
And  with  some  sweet  oblivtoos  antidote 
Cleanse  the  foul  bosom  of  that  peviloas  stuff 
Which  weighs  upon  the  heart  ?  Uadteth, 

Soft!  I  did  but  dioam. 
Oh !  eoward  eonsdenee,  how  dost  thoo  afflict  me  I 

Richard  II L 


A  sERiocs  Toyman  in  the  city  dwelt, 

Who  much  concern  for  his  religion  felt ; 

Reading,  he  changed  his  tenets,  read  again. 

And  various  questions  could  with  skill  maintain ; 

Papist  and  Quaker  if  we  set  aside. 

He  had  the  road  of  every  traveller  tried ; 

There  walk'd  a  while,  and  on  a  sudden  tum'd 

Into  some  by-way  he  had  just  discerned : 

He  had  a  nephew,  Fitlham: — Fulham  went 

His  Uncle's  way,  with  every  turn  content ; 

He  saw  his  pious  kinsman's  watchftil  care. 

And  thought  such  anxious  pains  his  own  might 

spare. 
And  he  the  truth  obtain'd,  without  the  toil,  might 

share. 
In  fact,  young  Fulham,  though  he  little  read. 
Perceived  his  uncle  was  by  fancy  led ; 
And  smiled  to  see  the  constant  care  he  took, 
Collating  creed  with  creed,  and  book  with  book. 

At  length  the  senior  fix'd ;  I  pass  the  sect 
He  call'd  a  Church,  't  was  precious  and  elect ; 
Yet  the  seed  fell  not  in  the  richest  soil, 
For  few  disciples  paid  the  preacher's  toil ; 
All  in  an  attic-room  were  wont  to  meet. 
These  few  disciples,  at  their  pastor's  feet; 
With  these  went  Fulham,  who,  discreet  and  grave. 
Followed  the  light  his  worthy  uncle  gave ; 
Till  a  warm  Preacher  found  a  way  t'  impart 
Awakening  feelings  to  his  torpid  heart  : 


household ;  on  the  delineation  of  whose  diamAtn  Mr.  Qabbe 
has  lavished  a  prodigious  power  of  observation  and  eorrect 
description.  Bit  this  not  suiting  her  pore  and  ingenn 
mind,  she  suddenly  leaves  the  splendid  mansion,  and  tetn 
to  her  native  village,  where  Colin  and  hto  mother  soon  per- 
suade her  to  form  one  of  their  happy  fomily.  There  is  a  ^eat 
deal  of  goodheoitedneas  in  this  tale,  and  a  kind  of  motnl 
beauty,  which  has  lent  moee  than  oeoal  elegance  to  the  simple 
pietnreo  it  pessents.**— JiFraxr.] 
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Some  weighty  truths,  and  of  unpleasant  kind, 
Sank,  though  resisted,  in  his  struggling  mind : 
He  wish'd  to  fly  them,  hut,  compell'd  to  stay. 
Truth  to  the  waking  Conscience  found  her  way  ;> 
For  though  the  Youth  was  oall'd  a  prudent  lad. 
And  prudent  was,  yet  serious  faults  he  had— 
Who  now  reflected — "  Much  am  I  surprised ; 
**  I  find  these  notions  cannot  be  despised : 
"  Ko  t  there  is  something  I  perceive  at  last, 
"  Although  my  uncle  cannot  hold  it  fast ; 
*'  Though  I  the  strictness  of  these  men  reject, 
"  Yet  I  determine  to  be  circumspect : 
**  This  man  alarms  me,  and  I  must  begin 
**  To  look  more  closely  to  the  things  within : 
*^  These  sons  of  zeal  have  I  derided  long, 
"  But  now  begin  to  think  the  laugher  *s  wrong : 
*'  Nay,  my  good  uncle,  by  all  teachers  moved, 
'*  Will  be  preferr'd  to  him  who  none  approved ; — 
"  Better    to    love    amiss   than  nothing  to  have 
loved." 

Such  were  his  thoughts,  when  Conscience  first 

began 
To  hold  close  converse  with  th'  awaken*d  man : 
He  firom  that  time  reserved  and  cautious  grew, 
And  for  his  duties  felt  obedience  due ; 
Pious  he  was  not,  but  he  fear'd  the  pain 
Of  sins  committed,  nor  would  sin  again : 
Whene'er  he  stray'd,  he  found  his  Conscience 

rose. 
Like  one  determined  what  was  ill  t'  oppose. 
What  wrong  t'  accuse,  what  secret  to  disclose ; 
To  drag  forth  every  latent  act  to  light, 
And  fix  them  fully  in  the  actor's  sight : 
This  gave  him  trouble,  but  he  still  confes8*d 
The  labour  useful,  for  it  brought  him  rest. 

The  Uncle  died,  and  when  the  Nephew  read 
The  will,  and  saw  the  substance  of  the  dead — 
Five  hundred  guineas,  with  a  stock  in  trade — 
He  much  rejoiced,  and  thought  his  fortune  made ; 
Yet  felt  aspiring  pleasure  at  the  sight. 
And  for  increase,  increasing  appetite : 
Desire  of  profit  idle  habits  check'd 
(For  Fulham's  virtue  was  to  be  correct) ; 
He  and  his  Conscience  had  their  compact  made— 
**  Urge  me  with  truth,  and  you  will  soon  persuade ; 
But  not,"  he  cried,  *'  for  mere  ideal  things 
**  Give  me  to  feel  those  terror-breeding  stings." 

**  Let  not  such  thoughts,"  she  said,  "  your  mind 
confound ; 
*'  Trifles  may  wake  me,  but  they  never  wound ; 
'^  In  them  indeed  there  is  a  wrong  and  right, 
"  But  you  will  find  me  pliant  and  polite ; 
**  Not  like  a  Conscience  of  the  dotard  kind, 
*'  Awake  to  dreams,  to  dire  offences  blind : 
*'  Let  all  within  be  pure,  in  all  beside 
*'  Be  your  ovm  master,  governor,  and  guide ; 


1  ["Gay  WM  oriffinally  a  bodlueUer,  and  inhabited  the 
hotue  which  fomu  the  angle  between  Comhill  and  Lombwd 
Street.  Being  a  single  man,  and  very  penorioos,  he  toon 
began  to  aocnmalate  mone^.  He  waa  serenty-dx  yean  of 
age  when  he  formed  the  design  of  boilding  the  hospital  near 
St.  Thomases  which  bears  his  name.  The  charge  of  erecting 
this  irast  pile  amounted  to  1. 8 J93/.,  besides  2\9,iWl.  which  be 
left  to  endow  it ;  and  he  Just  lived  to  see  it  roofed  in.  He 
died  in  17S4,  in  his  elguy-first  year,  after  having  dedicated 


'*  Alive  to  danger,  in  temptation  strong, 

'*  And  I  shall  sleep  our  whole  existence  long.* 


<*  Sweet  be  thy  sleep,"  said  Fulham ; 
mustbe 


'strong 


*'  The  tempting  ill  that  gains  access  to  me : 

'^  Never  will  I  to  evil  deed  consent; 

"  Or,  if  surprised,  oh  I  how  will  I  repent  I 

^'  Should  gain  be  doubtiiil,  soon  would  I  restore 

"  The  dangerous  good,  or  give  it  to  the  poor ; 

"  Repose  for  them  my  growing  wealth  shall  buy, 

*'  Or  build— who  knows  ?--an  hospital  like  Guy.^ 

"  Yet  why  such  means  to  soothe  the  smart  within, 

*'  While  firmly  purposed  to  renounce  the  iln?  " 

Thus  our  young   Trader  and  his  Conscience 
dwelt 
In  mutual  love,  and  great  the  joy  they  felt ; 
But  yet  in  small  concerns,  in  trivial  things, 
"  She  was,"  he  said, ''  too  ready  with  the  stings;" 
And  he  too  apt,  in  search  of  growing  gains, 
To  lose  the  fear  of  penaltiM  and  pains : 
Yet  these  were  trifling  bickerings,  petty  jars. 
Domestic  strifes,  preliminary  wars ; 
He  ventured  litUe,  little  she  ezpress'd 
Of  indignation,  and  they  both  had  rest. 

Thus  was  he  fix'd  to  walk  the  worthy  way, 
When  profit  urged  him  to  a  bold  essay : — 
A  time  was  that  when  all  at  pleasure  gamed 
In  lottery  chances,  yet  a  law  unblamed :  * 
This  Fulham  tried ;  who  would  to  him  advance 
A  pound  or  crown,  he  gave  in  turn  a  chance 
For  weighty  prize — and  should  they  nothing  share. 
They  had  their  crown  or  pound  in  Fulham's  ware ; 
Thus  the  old  stores  within  the  shop  were  sold 
For  that  which  none  revises,  new  or  old. 

Was  this  ui^ust  ?  yet  Conscience  could  not  rcat. 
But  made  a  mighty  struggle  in  the  breast, 
And  gave  th*  aspiring  man  an  early  proof 
That  should  they  war  he  wotUd  have  work  enough : 
"  Suppose,"  said  she,  **  your  vended  numbers  rise 
"  The  same  with  those  which  gain  each  real  prize, 
"  (Such  your  proposal,)  can  you  ruin  shun  ?  " — 
"  A  hundred  thousand,"  he  replied,  **  to  one."* 
"  Still  it  may  happen." — ^**  I  the  sum  must  pay.'* 
"  You  know  you  cannot." — "  I  can  run  away." 
"  That  is  dishonest."—"  Nay,  but  you  must  wink 
"  At  a  chance  hit :  it  cannot  be,  I  think. 
"  Upon  my  conduct  as  a  whol^  decide, 
"  Such  trifling  errors  let  ray  virtues  hide. 
"  Fail  I  at  meeting  ?  am  I  sleepy  there  ? 
'*  My  purse  refuse  I  with  the  priest  to  share  ? 
"  Do  I  deny  the  poor  a  helping  hand  ? 
"  Or  stop  the  wicked  women  in  the  Strand  ? 
"  Or  drink  at  club  beyond  a  certain  pitch  ? 
"  Which  are  your  charges?     Conscience,  tell  me 
which?" 

to  chariUble  pwrposes  more  than  any  other  private  pciwa 
upon  record  in  this  kingdom." — Nichols.] 

«  [The  flnt  lottery  was  sanctioned  in  IMS.  Aooovdlac  tn 
Stow  it  waa  begun  to  be  drawn,  at  the  west  door  of  Sl  l^ul* 
cathedral,  on  the  1 1th  of  January,  and  conttnned  innrsMinli 
drawing,  day  and  night,  till  the  cth  of  Mav.  Lotteries  wv«« 
abolished  by  the  legtelatore  In  I8S6.3 
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«*T If  wen,"  laid  the,  "but-"   **Na7,Ipr»y, 
have  done : 
*'  Trott  me,  I  will  not  into  danger  nin«" 

The  lottery  drawn,  not  one  demand  was  made ; 
Fnlham  gain'd  profit  and  increase  of  trade. 
'^  See  now,"  aaid  he — ^for  Conscience  yet  arose — 
"  How  foolish  'tis  soch  measores  to  oppose : 
**  Have  I  not  blameless  thus  my  state  advanced  ?  " 
«<  Still,"  mutter'd  Conscience, ''  stiU  it  might  have 

chanced." 
**  BOght  I "  said  our  hero;  *<  who  is  so  exact 
**  Ai  to  inquire  what  might  have  been  a  fact  ?  " 

Now  Fnlham's  shop  contain'd  a  curious  view 
Of  costly  trifles  elegant  and  new : 
The  papers  told  where  kind  mammas  might  buy 
The  gayest  toys  to  charm  an  infant's  eye ; 
Where  generous  beaux  might  gentle  damsels  please. 
And  travellers  call  who  cross  the  land  or  seas, 
And  find  the  curious  art,  the  neat  device. 
Of  precious  value  and  of  trifling  price. 

Here  Conscience  rested,  she  was  pleased  to  find 
No  less  an  active  than  an  honest  mind ; 
But  when  he  named  his  price,  and  when  he  swore 
His  Conscience  check'd  him  that  he  ask'd  no 

more, 
"When  half  he  sought  had  been  a  large  increase 
On  ftir  demand,  she  could  not  rest  in  peaoe : 
(Beside  th'  affront  to  call  th'  adviser  in, 
Who  would  prevent,  to  justify  the  sin :) 
She  therefore  told  him  that  *'  he  vainly  tried 
**  To  soothe  her  anger,  conscious  that  he  lied ; 
'*  If  thus  he  grasp'd  at  such  usurious  gains, 
^  He  must  deserve,  and  should  expect  her  pains."* 

The  charge  was  strong ;  he  would  in  port  con- 
fess 

Oftnoe  there  was — ^But,  who  offended  less  ? 

^  What  I  is  a  mere  assertion  call'd  a  lie  ? 

**  And  if  it  be,  are  men  compell'd  to  buy  ? 

^  rrwaa  strange  that  Conscience  on  such  points 
should  dwell, 

«*  While  he  was  acting  (he  would  call  it)  weU; 

^  Be  bou^i  as  others  buy,  he  sold  as  others  sell ; 

*^  There  was  no  fraud,  and  he  demanded  cause 

^  Why  he  was  troubled  when  he  kept  the  laws  ?  " 

**My  laws!"  said  Conscience.    "What,"  said 
he,"*  are  thine? 
^  Oral  or  written,  human  or  divine  ? 
'*  Show  me  the  chapter,  let  me  see  the  text ; 
**  By  laws  uncertain  subjects  are  perplex'd : 
*'  Let  me  my  finger  on  the  statute  Uy, 
*'  And  I  shaU  feel  it  duty  to  obey." 

"  Reflect,"  said  Conscience,  "  'twas  your  own 
desire 
«<  Tli*t  I  should  warn  you— does  the  compact  tire  ? 
**  Repent  you  this  ?  then  bid  me  not  advise, 
''  And  rather  hear  your  passions  as  they  rise : 


s  [**  9UQ  there  whftpen  the  nnall  voice  within, 
Hevd  tluDttgh  Gsin's  lilence,  and  o'er  Glory's  din : 
Wluterer  n«ed  be  uught,  or  Und  be  trod — 
M*a'»  eonidence  to  the  oracle  of  God.**— Btbov.  , 


"  So  you  may  oounsel  and  remonstrance  shun ; 

<*  But  then  remember  it  is  war  begun ; 

*'  And  you  may  Judge  from  some  attacks,  my 

friend, 
<*  What  serious  conflicts  will  on  war  attend." 

**Nay,  but,"  at  length  the   thoughtfbl   man 

replied, 
"  I  say  not  that ;  I  wish  you  for  my  guide ; 
**  Wish  for  your  checks  and  your  reproofii — but 

then 
"  Be  like  a  Conscience  o^my  fellow-men ; 
**  Worthy  I  mean,  and  men  of  good  report, 
**  And  not  the  wretches  who  with  Conscience  sport: 
*'  There 's  Bice,  my  friend,  who  passes  off  his  grease 
'*  Of  pigs  for  bears',  in  pots  a  crown  apiece ; 
^  His  Conscience    never  checks   him  when   he 

swears 
''  The  fat  he  sells  is  honest  fat  of  bears; 
**  And  so  it  is,  for  he  contrives  to  give 
^  A  drachm  to  each — ^"t  is  thus  that  tradesmen 

live; 
"  Now  why  should  you  and  I  be  over-nice  ?  * 
"  What  man  is  held  in  more  repute  than  Bice  ?" 

Here  ended  the  dispute;  but  yet  'twas  plain 
The  parties  both  expected  strife  again : 
Their  friendship  cooPd,  he  look'd  about  and  saw 
Numbers  who  seem*d  unshackled  by  his  awe ; 
While  like  a  schoolboy  he  was  threatened  still, 
Now  for  the  deed,  now  only  for  the  will : 
Here  Conscience  answered,  **  To  thy  neighbour's 

guide 
**  Thy  neighbour  leave,  and  in  thine  own  confide." 

Such  were  each  day  the  charges  and  replies, 
When  a  new  object  caught  the  trader's  eyes ; 
A  Vestry-patriot,  could  he  gain  the  name, 
Would  famous  make  him,  and  would  pay  the  fame. 
He  knew  full  well  the  sums  bequeath'd  in  charge 
For  schools,  for  almsmen,  for  the  poor,  were  large ; 
Report  had  told,  and  he  could  feel  it  true. 
That  most  un&irly  dealt  the  trusted  few ; 
No  partners  would  they  in  their  office  take. 
Nor  clear  accounts  at  annual  meetings  make. 
Aloud  our  hero  in  the  vestry  spoke 
Of  hidden  deeds,  and  vow'd  to  draw  the  cloak ; 
It  was  the  poor  man*s  cause,  and  he  for  one 
Was  quite  determined  to  see  justice  done : 
His  foes  affected  laughter,  then  disdain, 
They  too  were  loud  and  threafning,  but  in  vain ; 
The  pauper's  friend,  their  foe,  arose  and  spoke 

again: 
Fiercely  he  cried,  "  Tour  garbled  statements  show 
*'  That  you  determine  we  shall  nothing  know ; 
**  But  we  shall  bring  your  hidden  crimes  to  light, 
"  Give  you  to  shame,  and  to  the  poor  their  right." 

Virtue  like  this  might  some  approval  ask — 
But  Conscience  sternly  said,  **  Tou  wear  a  mask !" 
"  At  least,"  said  Fulham,  "  if  I  have  a  view 
"  To  serve  myself,  I  serve  the  public  too." 


*  I**  Why  choald  not  Conidenee  hire  vaeatioii. 
As  well  u  other  courts  o'  th*  nation  ? 
Have  equal  power  to  adjourn. 
Appoint  appearance,  and  retam  ?"— BoTi.sa.] 
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Fnlhmm,  though  oheok'd,  retain'd  his  former  seal, 
And  this  the  oautious  rogues  began  to  feel : 
"  Thus  will  he  ever  bark,"  in  peevish  tone 
An  elder  cried — ^''  the  cur  must  have  a  bone." 
They  then  began  to  hint,  and  to  begin 
Was  all  they  needed — it  was  felt  within : 
In  terms  less  veil'd  an  offer  then  was  made ; 
Though  distant  still,  it  fail'd  not  to  persuade : 
More  plainly  then  was  every  point  proposed. 
Approved,  accepted,  and  the  bargain  closed. 
The  exulting  paupers  hail'd  their  Friend's  success, 
And  bade  adieu  to  murmurs  and  distress. 

Alas !  their  Friend  had  now  superior  light, 
And,  view'd  by  that,  he  found  that  all  was  right; 
**  There  were  no  errors,'  the  disbursements  small ; 
<<  This  was  the  truth,  and  truth  was  due  to  all." 

And  rested  Conscience?    No!  she  would  not 
rest. 
Yet  was  content  with  making  a  protest : 
Some  acts  she  now  with  less  resistance  bore. 
Nor  took  alarm  so  quickly  as  before : 
Like  those  in  towns  besieged,  who  every  ball 
At  first  with  terror  view,  and  dread  them  all ; 
But,  grown  familiar  with  the  scenes,  they  fear 
The  danger  less,  as  it  approaches  near ; 
So  Conscience,  more  familjar  with  the  view 
Of  growing  evils,  less  attentive  grew : 
Yet  he,  who  felt  some  pain  and  dreaded  more. 
Gave  a  peace-offering  to  the  angry  poor. 

Thus  had  he  quiet — ^but  the  time  was  brief; 
From  his  new  triumph  sprang  a  cause  of  grief : 
In  office  join'd,  and  acting  with  the  rest, 
He  must  admit  the  sacramental  test. 
Now,  as  a  sectary,  he  had  all  his  life. 
As  he  supposed,  been  with  the  Church  at  strife ; — 
No  rules  of  hers,  no  laws  had  he  perused. 
Nor  knew  the  tenets  he  by  rote  abused ; 
Yet  Conscience  here  arose  more  fierce  and  strong 
Than  when  she  told  of  robbery  and  wrong. 
*'  Change  his  religion  I  No  I  he  must  be  sure 
**  That  was  a  blow  no  Conscience  could  endure." 

Though  friend  to  Virtue,  yet  she  oft  abides 
In  early  notions,  fiz*d  by  erring  guides ; 
And  is  more  startled  by  a  call  from  those. 
Than  when  the  foulest  crimes  her  rest  oppose : 
By  error  taught,  by  prejudice  misled. 
She  jrields  her  rights,  and  Fancy  rules  instead ; 
When  Conscience  all  her  stings  and  terror  deals. 
Not  as  Truth  dictates,  but  as  Fancy  feels : 
And  thus  within  our  hero's  troubled  breast. 
Crime  was  less  torture  than  the  odious  test. 
New  forms,  new  measures,  he  must  now  embrace. 
With  sad  conviction  that  they  warr'd  with  grace ; 
To  his  new  church  no  former  friend  would  come. 
They  scarce  preferr*d  her  to  the  church  of  Rome : 


*  [**  Nam  quit 
Peeoandi  finem  powit  sibi  ?    Quando  recepit 
E^edbam  wmel  attriU  de  fronte  raborem  ?  '  tec 

JovivAL. 

•'Never  Tee 
Coold  sinner  to  hb  sin  s  period  wt : 


But  thinking  much,  and  weighing  guilt  and  gain. 
Conscience  and  he  commuted  for  her  pain ; 
Then  promised  Fulham  to  retain  his  creed, 
And  their  peculiar  paupers  still  to  feed  ; 
Their  attic-room  (in  secret)  to  attend. 
And  not  forget  he  was  the  jpnacher^B  friend : 
Thus  he  proposed,  and  Conscience,  troubled,  tried. 
And  wanting  peace,  reluctantly  complied. 

Now,  care  subdued,  and  apprehensions  gone. 
In  peace  our  hero  went  aspiring  on ; 
But  short  the  period — soon  a  quarrel  rose. 
Fierce  in  the  birth,  and  fhtal  in  the  close ; 
With  times  of  truce  between,  which  rather  proved 
That  both  were  weary,  than  that  either  loved. 

Fulham  e'en  now  dblikod  the  heavy  thrall. 
And  for  her  death  would  in  his  anguish  call, 
As  Home's  mistaken  friend  exdaLn'd,  Let  Car* 

thagefaU! 
So  felt  our  hero,  so  his  wish  express'd. 
Against  this  powerful  sprite— dtlenda  ett : 
Bome  in  her  conquest  saw  not  danger  near, 
Freed  frt>m  her  rival  and  without  a  fear ; 
So,  Conscience  conquer'd,  men  perceive  how  free. 
But  not  how  fatal,  such  a  state  must  be. 
Fatal,  not  free,  our  hero's ;  foe  or  friend. 
Conscience  on  him  was  destined  to  attend : 
She  dosed  indeed,  grew  dull,  nor  seem'd  to  spy 
Crime  following  crime,  and  each  of  deeper  dye  ; 
But  all  were  noticed,  and  the  reckoning  time 
With  her  account  came  on — crime  following  crime.^ 

This,  once  a  foe,  now  Brother  in  the  Trust, 
Whom  Fulham  late  described  as  fsir  and  just. 
Was  the  sole  Guardian  of  a  wealthy  maid. 
Placed  in  his  power,  and  of  his  frown  afraid : 
Not  quite  an  idiot,  for  her  busy  brain 
Sought,  by  poor  cunning,  trifling  points  to  gain ; 
Success  in  childish  projects  her  delight, 
She  took  no  heed  of  each  important  right. 

The  friendly  parties  met— the  Guardian  cried, 
'M  am  too  old ;  my  sons  have  each  a  bride : 
"  Martha,  my  ward,  would  make  an  easy  wife ; 
<<  On  easy  terms  I'  U  make  her  yours  for  life  ; 
"  And  then  the  creature  is  so  weak  and  mild, 
"  She  may  be  soothed  and  threaten'd  as  a  child. *^ 
"  Yet  not  obey,"  said  Fulham,  "  for  your  fooU, 
'*  Female  and  xnale,  are  obstinate  as  mulea." 

Some  points  adjusted,  these  new  friends  agreed. 
Proposed  the  day,  and  hurried  on  the  deed. 

«  'T  is  a  vile  act,"  said  Conscience.—"  It  win 
prove," 
Replied  the  bolder  man,  "  an  act  of  love : 
**  Her  wicked  guardian  might  the  girl  have  i 
**  To  endless  miseiy  for  a  tyrant's  goki ; 


When  did  the  flndi  of  roodeet  blood  inflame 
The  eheel(,  onoe  harden'd  to  the  aenn  of  ahame  * 
Or  when  the  offender,  ainee  the  birth  of  ttme. 
Retire,  contented  with  a  single  crime  ?  " 

OirvoaPi} 
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"  Now  may  her  life  be  happy — for  I  mean 
**  To  keep  my  temper  even  and  serene." 
'*  I  cannot  thuB  oompoand,"  the  spirit  cried, 
*'  Nor  have  my  laws  thus  broken  and  defied : 
**  This  is  a  fraud,  a  bargain  for  a  wife ; 
*'  Expect  my  vengeance,  or  amend  your  life." 

The  Wife  was  pretty,  trifling,  childish,  weak ; 
She  ooold  not  think,  but  would  not  cease  to  speak : 
This  he  forbade — she  took  the  caution  iU, 
And  boldly  rose  against  his  sovereign  will ; 
With  idiot-cunning  she  would  watch  the  hour. 
When  friends  were  present,  to  dispute  his  power : 
With  tyrant-craft,  he  then  was  still  and  cairn. 
But  raised  in  private  terror  and  alarm : 
By  many  trials,  she  perceived  how  far 
To  vex  and  tease,  without  an  open  war ; 
And  he  discovered  that  so  weak  a  mind 
No  art  could  lead,  and  no  compulsion  bind ; 
The  rudest  force  would  fail  such  mind  to  tame, 
And  she  was  callous  to  rebuke  and  shame ; 
Proud  of  her  wealth,  the  power  of  law  she  knew. 
And  would  assist  him  in  the  spending  too : 
His  threat'ning  words  with  insult  she  defied. 
To  all  his  reasoning  with  a  stare  replied ; 
And  when  he  begg*d  her  to  attend,  would  say, 
**  Attend  I  will— but  let  me  have  my  way." 

Nor  rest  had  Conscience :    **  While  you  merit 
pain 
"  From  me,"  she  cried,  "  you  seek  redress  in  vain." 
His  thoughts  were  grievous :  "  All  that  I  possess 
**  From  Udi  vile  bargain  adds  to  my  distren : 
*'  To  pass  a  life  with  one  who  will  not  mend, 
^  Who  cannot  love,  nor  save,  nor  wisely  spend, 
**  Is  a  vile  prospect,  and  I  see  no  end : 
**  For  if  we  part,  I  must  of  course  restore 
**  Much  of  her  money,  and  must  wed  no  more. 

"  Is  there  no  way  ?" — Here  Conscience  rose  in 
power,— 
'*  Oh  I  fly  the  danger  of  this  fatal  hour ; 
^^  I  am  thy  Conscience,  £uthful,  fond,  and  true : 
^  Ah,  fly  tUs  thought,  or  evil  must  ensue ; 
**  Fall  on  thy  knees,  and  pray  with  all  thy  soul, 
^  Thy  purpose  banish,  thy  design  control : 
**  Let  every  hope  of  such  advantage  cease, 
**  Or  never  more  expect  a  moment's  peace." 

Th'  affirighten'd  man  a  due  attention  paid, 
Felt  the  rebuke,  and  the  command  obey'd. 

Again  the  wife  rebell'd,  again  expressed 
A  krre  for  pleasure — a  contempt  of  rest ; 
**  She  whom  she  pleased  would  visit,  would  receive 
**  Those  who  pleased  her,  nor  deign  to  ask  for 
leave." 

«•  One  way  there  is,"  said  he ;  "  I  might  contrive 
"  Into  •  trap  this  foolish  thing  to  drive : 
**  Who  pleased  her,  said  she  ?— Fll   be   certi.U 

who." 
**  Take  heed,"  said  Conscience,  "  what  tbou  ncan*st 

to  do: 
"  Ensnare  thy  wife  ?" — ^**  Why,  yes,"  he  must  con- 
fess,* 
**  It  might  be  wrong,  but  there  was  no  redress ; 


"  Beside,  to  think,"  said  he,  «  is  not  to  sin." 
**  Mistaken  man  I "  replied  tiie  power  within. 

No  guest  unnoticed  to  the  lady  came. 
He  judged  th*  event  with  mingled  joy  and  shame ; 
Oft  he  withdrew,  and  seem*d  to  leave  her  free. 
But  still  as  watchful  as  a  lynx  was  he ; 
Meanwhile  the  wife  was  thoughtless,  cool,  and  gay, 
And,  without  virtue,  had  no  wish  to  stray. 

Though  thus  opposed,  his  plans  were  not  re- 

djgn*d; 
*'  Bevenge,"  said  he,  '*  will  prompt  that  daring 

mind; 
"  Befused  supplies,  insulted  and  distressed, 
^*  Enraged  wiUi  me,  and  near  a  favourite  guest — 
*'  Then  will  her  vengeance  prompt  the  daring  deed, 
*'  And  I  shall  watch,  detect  her,  and  be  freed." 

There  was  a  youth — ^but  let  me  hide  the  name, 
With  all  the  progress  of  this  deed  of  shame ; 
He  had  his  views — on  him  the  husband  cast 
His  net,  and  saw  him  in  his  trammels  fisst. 

"  Pause  but  a  moment — think  what  you  intend," 
Said  the  roused  Sleeper :  ^*  I  am  yet  a  friend. 
**  Must  all  our  days  in  enmity  be  spent  ?" 
"  No ! "  and  he  paused — "  I  surely  shall  repent :" 
Then  hurried  on — the  evil  plan  was  laid, 
The  wife  was  guilty,  and  her  friend  betrayed. 
And  Fulham  ^n'd  his  wish,  and  for  his  will  was 
paid. 

Had  crimes  less  weighty  on  the  spirit  pressed, 
This  troubled  Conscience  might  have  sunk  to  rest ; 
And,  like  a  foolish  guard,  been  bribed  to  peace, 
By  a  false  promise,  that  offence  should  cease ; 
Past  faulU  had  seemed  familiar  to  the  view, 
Confused  if  many,  and  obscure  though  true ; 
And  Conscience,  troubled  with  the  dull  account. 
Had   dropped  her  tale,   and  slumbered  o'er  th* 

amount: 
But,  struck  by  daring  guilt,  alert  she  rose, 
Disturbed,  alarmed,  and  could  no  more  repose  ; 
All  hopes  of  friendship  and  of  peace  were  past, 
And  every  view  with  gloom  was  overcast. 
Hence  from  that  day,  that  day  of  shame  and  sin. 
Arose  the  restless  enmity  within : 
On  no  resource  could  Fulham  now  rely, 
Doomed  all  expedients,  and  in  vain,  to  try ; 
For  Conscience,  roused,  sat  boldly  on  her  throne. 
Watched  every  thought,  attack*d  the  foe  alone, 
And  with  envenom'd  sting  drew  forth  the  inward 

groan: 
ExpedienU  fail'd  that  brought  relief  before. 
In  vain  his  alms  gave  comfort  to  the  poor, 
Give  what  he  would,  to  him  the  comfort  came  no 

more: 
Not  prayer  availed,  and  when  (his  crimes  confess'd) 
He  felt  some  ease,  she  said,  ^  Are  they  redressed? 
**  Tou  still  retain  the  profit,  and  be  sure, 
*'  Long  as  it  lasts,  this  anguish  shall  endure.'' 

Fulham  still  tried  to  soothe  h«r,  cheat,  mislead. 
But  Consdenoe  laid  her  finger  on  the  deed. 
And  read  th^  crime  with  power,  and  all  that  must 
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He  tried  t'  expel  her,  but  was  sure  to  find 
Her  strength  increased  by  all  that  he  deaign'd ; 
Nor  ever  was  his  groan  more  loud  and  deep 
Than  when  refreshed  she  rose  from  momentary 
sleep. 

Now  desperate  grown,  weak,  harassed,  and  afraid. 
From  new  allies  he  sought  for  doubtful  aid ; 
To  thought  itself  he  strove  to  bid  adieu. 
And  from  devotions  to  diversions  flew ; 
He  took  a  poor  domestic  for  a  slave 
(Though  avarice  grieved  to  see  the  price  he  gave) ; 
Upon  his  board,  once  frugal,  press'd  a  load 
Of  viands  rich,  the  appetite  to  goad ; 
The  long-protracted  meal,  the  sparkling  cup. 
Fought  with  his  gloom,  and  kept  his  courage  up : 
Soon  as  the  morning  came,  there  met  his  eyes 
Accounts  of  wealth,  that  he  might  reading  rise ; 
To  profit  then  he  gave  some  active  hours, 
Till  food  and  wine  again  should  renovate   his 

powers: 
Yet,  spite  of  all  defence,  of  every  aid. 
The  watchful  Foe  her  close  attention  paid ; 
In  every  thoughtful  moment  on  she  press'd. 
And  gave  at  once  her  dagger  to  his  breast ; 
He  waked  at  midnight,  and  the  fears  of  sin. 
As  waters  through  a  bursten  dam,  broke  in ; 
Nay,  in  the  banquet,  with  his  friends  around. 
When  all  their  cares  and  half  their  crimes  were 

drown'd. 
Would  some  chance  act  awake  the  slumbering  fear, 
And  care  and  crime  in  all  their  strength  appear : 
The  news  is  read,  a  guilty  victim  swings, 
And  troubled  looks  proclaim  the  bosom-stings : 
Some  pair  are  wed ;  this  brings  the  wife  in  view ; 
And  some  divorced  ;  this  shows  the  parting  too : 
Nor  can  he  hear  of  evil  word  or  deed, 
But  they  to  thought,  and  thought  to  suiSTerings  lead. 

Such  was  his  life — no  other  changes  came. 
The  hurrying  day,  the  conscious  night  the  same ; 
The  night  of  horror — ^when  he  starting  cried 
To  the  poor  startled  sinner  at  his  side, 
"  Is  it  in  law  ?  am  I  condemned  to  die  ? 

"  Let  me  escape ! ^I  *ll  give — oh !  let  me  fly — 

'*  How  I  but  a  dream ! — ^no  judges  I  dungeon  I  chain! 
**  Or  these  grim  men ! — I  will  not  sleep  again. — 
**  Wilt  thou,  dread  being !  thus  thy  promise  keep  ? 
"  Day  is  thy  time — and  wilt  thou  murder  sleep  ? 
"  Sorrow  and  want  repose,  and  wilt  thou  come, 
"  Nor  give  one  hour  of  pure  untroubled  gloom  ? 

"  Oh !    Conscience  I    Conscience !    man's  most 
faithful  friend, 
*'  Him  canst  thou  comfort,  ease,  relieve,  defend  ; 
"  But  if  he  will  thy  friendly  checks  forego, 
"  Thou  art,  oh !  woe  for  me,  his  deadliest  foe !"  • 


'  [**  Coowienza  i'sHieaim, 
La  btoona  oompagna  che  room  franokeggia 
Sotto  rusbeigo  del  ener  puro."— 4)A>rrs. 

*  Ha  that  hai  light  within  his  own  clearhieHk 
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His  boon  fiird  ap  with  riots,  banqaets,  sports-- 

And  never  noted  In  him  any  ttudy. 

Any  retirement,  any  seqoestiation.  Bemy  J*. 

I  win  eonvem  with  iron>witt«d  fools. 

With  nmespective  boys ;  none  are  for  me, 

Who  look  into  me  with  considerate  eyes.— JiieAarrf  lit. 

Yon  eram  these  words  into  mine  ears,  against 
The  stomach  of  my  sense.  Tempest, 


A  WEALTBT  Lord  of  far-extended  land 

Had  all  that  pleased  him  placed  at  his  command ; 

Widow'd  of  late,  but,  finding  much  relief 

In  the  world's  comforts,  he  dismissed  his  grief; 

He  was  by  marriage  of  his  daughters  eased, 

And  knew  his  sons  could  marry  if  they  pleased ; 

Meantime  in  travel  he  indulged  the  boys. 

And  kept  no  spy  nor  partner  of  his  joys. 

These  joys,  indeed,  were  of  the  grosser  kind, 
That  fed  the  cravings  of  an  earthly  mind ; 
A  mind  that,  conscious  of  its  own  excess, 
Felt  the  reproach  his  neighbours  would  express. 
Long  at  th'  indulgent  board  he  loved  to  sit. 
Where  joy  was  laughter,  and  profaneness  wit ; 
And  such  the  guest  and  manners  of  the  Hall, 
No  wedded  lady  on  the  'Squire  would  call : 
Here  reign'd  a  Favourite,  and  her  triumph  gain*d 
O'er  other  &vourites  who  before  had  reign'd ; 
Reserved  and  modest  seem'd  the  nymph  to  be. 
Knowing  her  lord  was  charm'd  with  modesty ; 
For  he,  a  sportsman  keen,  the  more  exgoy'd, 
The  greater  value  had  the  thing  destroyed. 

Our  'Squire  declared,  that,  frt>m  a  wife  released. 
He  would  no  more  give  trouble  to  a  Priest ; 
Seem'd  it  not,  then,  ungrateful  and  unkind 
That  he  should  trouble  fiY>m  the  priesthood  find  ? 
The  Church  he  honoured,  and  he  gave  the  due 
And  fuU  respect  to  every  son  he  knew ; 
But  envied  those  who  had  the  luck  to  meet 
A  gentle  pastor,  civil,  and  discreet ; 
Who  never  bold  and  hostile  sermon  penn'd, 
To  wound  a  sinner,  or  to  shame  a  friend ; 
One  whom  no  being  either  shunn'd  or  fear'd : 
Such  must  bo  loved  wherever  they  appeared. 

Not  such  the  stem  old  Rector  of  the  time. 
Who  soothed  no  culprit,  and  who  spared  no  crime  ; 
Who  would  his  fears  and  his  contempt  expreat 
For  irreligion  and  licentiottsness ; 


May  sit  i'  th*  centre  and  enjoy  liriffht  day . 
But  he  that  liides  a  dsrk  soul  and  foul  thoofhtap 
Benighted  walks  under  tlie  mid-day  son ; 
Himself  is  his  own  dungeon."— Miltoic.J 
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Of  him  oar  Village  Lord,  his  gaests  among, 
Bj  speech  vindictive  proved  his  feelings  stung. 

<'  Were  he  a  bigot,"  said  the  'Sqoire,  '^vhose 

seal 
**  Condemn*d  us  all,  I  should  disdain  to  feel : 
'*  Bat  when  a  man  of  parts,  in  college  train'd, 
'*  Prates  of  our  conduct,  who  would  not  be  pain'd  ? 
**  While  he  declaims  (where  no  one  dares  reply) 
'*  On  men  abandon'd,  grov'ling  in  the  sty 
^  (Like  beasts  in  human   shape)    of   shameless 

luxury. 
*'  Yet  with  a  patriot's  seal  I  stand  the  shock 
'*  Of  vile  rebuke,  example  to  his  flock : 
*'  But  let  this  Rector,  thus  severe  and  proud, 
"  Change  his  wide  surplice  for  a  narrow  shroud, 
**  And  I  will  place  within  his  seat  a  youth, 
^*  Train'd  by  the  Graces  to  explain  the  Truth ; 
*'  Then  shall  the  flock  with  gentle  band  be  led, 
^  By  wisdom  won,  and  by  compasrion  fed." 

This  purposed  Teacher  was  a  sister's  son, 
Who  of  her  children  gave  the  priesthood  one ; 
And  she  had  early  train'd  for  this  employ 
The  pliant  talents  of  her  college-boy : 
At  various  times  her  letters  painted  all 
Her  brother's  views — the  manners  of  the  Hall ; 
The  rector's  harshness,  and  the  mischief  made 
By  chiding  those  whom  preachers  should  persuade : 
This  led  the  youth  to  views  of  easy  life, 
A  friendly  patron,  an  obliging  wife ; 
His  tithe,  his  glebe,  the  garden,  and  the  steed, 
With  books  as  many  as  he  wish*d  to  read. 

All  this  accorded  with  the  Uncle's  will: 
He  loved  a  priest  compliant,  easy,  still ; 
Sums  he  had  often  to  his  favourite  sent, 
**  To  be,"  he  wrote,  "  in  manly  freedom  spent ; 
**  For  well  it  pleased  his  spirit  to  assist 
^  An  honest  lad,  who  scom'd  a  Methodist." 
Bis  mother,  too,  in  her  maternal  care. 
Bade  him  of  canting  hypocrites  beware ; 
Who  frtnn  his  duties  would  his  heart  sedace. 
And  make  his  talents  of  no  earthly  use. 

Soon  must  a  trial  of  his  worth  bo  made — 
The  ancient  priest  is  to  the  tomb  convey'd ; 
And  the  Youth  summon'd  from  a  serious  friend, 
His  guide  and  host,  new  duties  to  attend. 

Three  months  before,    the    nephew  and    the 
'Squire 
Saw  mutual  worth  to  praise  and  to  admire ; 
And  though  the  one  too  early  left  his  wine. 
The  other  still  exckim'd— *•  My  boy  will  shine : 
^  Yet,  I  perceive  that  he  will  soon  improve, 
"  And  I  shall  form  the  very  guide  I  love ; 
**  Decent  abroad,  he  will  my  name  defend, 
^  And  when  at  home,  be  social  and  unbend." 

The  plan  was  specious,  for  the  mind  otJamet 
Accorded  duly  with  his  uncle's  schemes : 
He  then  aspired  not  to  a  higher  name 
Than  Mber  clerks  of  moderate  talents  claim ; 
Gravely  to  pray,  and  rev'rendly  to  preadi, 
Was  all  be  saw,  good  youth !  within  his  reach : 
Thus  may  a  mass  of  sulphur  kmg  abide. 
Cold  and  Inert,  bnt,  to  the  flame  applied. 


Kindling  it  blazes,  and  consuming  turns 
To  smoke  and  poison,  as  it  boils  and  bums. 

James,  leaving  college,  to  a  Preacher  strav'd ; 
What  call'd  he  knew  not — but  the  call  obey  d : 
Mild,  idle,  pensive,  ever  led  by  those 
Who  could  some  specious  novelty  propose ; 
Humbly  he  listen'd,  while  the  preacher  dwelt 
On  touching  themes,  and  strong  emotions  felt ; 
And  in  this  night  was  fix'd  that  pliant  will 
To  one  sole  point,  and  he  retains  it  still. 

At  first  his  care  was  to  himself  confined ; 
Himself  assured,  he  gave  it  to  mankind : 
His  seal  grew  active — ^honest,  earnest  seal, 
And  condbrt  dealt  to  him,  he  long'd  to  deal ; 
He  to  his  favourite  preacher  now  withdrew, 
Was  taught  to  teach,  instructed  to  subdue. 
And  train'd  for  ghostly  warfare,  when  the  call 
Of  his  new  duties  reach'd  him  from  the  Hall. 

Now  to  the  'Squire,  although  alert  and  stout, 
Came  onexpected  an  attack  of  gout ; 
And  the  grieved  patron  felt  such  serious  pain, 
He  never  thought  to  see  a  church  again  : 
Thrice  had  the  youthful  rector  taught  the  crowd. 
Whose  growing  numbers  spoke  his  powers  aloud. 
Before  the  patron  could  himself  rejoice 
(His  pain  still  lingering)  in  the  general  voice ; 
For  he  imputed  sll  this  early  fame 
To  graceful  manner  and  the  well-known  name  ; 
And  to  himself  assumed  a  share  of  praise, 
For  worth  and  talents  he  was  pleased  to  raise. 

A  month  had  flown,  and  with  it  fled  disease ; 
What  pleased  before,  began  again  to  please ; 
Emerging  daily  frtmi  his  chamber's  gloom. 
He  found  his  old  sensations  hunying  home  ; 
Then  call'd  his  nephew,  and  exclaim'd,  '*  My  buy, 
"  Let  us  again  the  balm  of  life  enjoy ; 
^  The  foe  has  left  me,  and  I  deem  it  right, 
*'  Should  he  return,  to  arm  me  for  the  fight." 

Thus  spoke  the  'Squire,  the  fovourite  nymph 
stood  by. 
And  view'd  the  priest  with  insult  in  her  eye ; 
She  thrice  had  heard  him  when  lie  boldly  spoke 
On  dangerous  points,  and  fear'd  he  would  revoke : 
For  James  she  loved  not — and  her  manner  told, 
"  This  warm  aflection  will  be  quickly  cold  :" 
And  still  she  fear'd  impression  might  be  made 
Upon  a  subject  nervous  and  decay'd ; 
She  knew  her  danger,  and  had  no  desire 
Of  reformation  in  the  gallant  'Squire ; 
And  felt  an  envious  pleasure  in  her  breast 
To  see  the  rector  daunted  and  distress'd. 

Again  the  Uncle  to  the  youth  applied — 
"  Cast,  my  dear  lad,  that  cursed  gloom  aside : 
*'  There  are  for  all  things  time  and  place ;  appear 
**  Grave  in  your  pulpit,  and  be  merry  here  : 
"  Now  take  your  wine — for  woes  a  sure  resource, 
'*  And  the  best  prelude  to  a  long  discourse." 

James  half  obey'd,  but  cast  an  angry  eye 
On  the  fair  lass,  who  still  stood  watchAU  by ; 
Resolving  thus,  ''  I  have  my  fears — but  stiU 
**  I  most  perform  my  duties,  and  I  will : 
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"With  him  united  are  the  simplj  meeic, 
The  warm,  the  sad,  the  nervouf,  and  the  weak ; 
The  rest  his  Uncle*s,  save  the  few  beside, 
Who  own  no  doctrine,  and  obey  no  guide ; 
With  stragglers  of  each  adverse  camp,  who  lend 
Their  aid  to  both,  but  each  in  turn  offend. 

Though  lealous  still,  yet  he  begins  to  feel 
The  heat  too  fierce  that  glows  in  vulgar  seal ; 
With  pain  he  hears  his  simple  friends  relate 
Their  week's  experience,  and  their  woful  state ; 
With  small  temptation  struggling  every  hour, 
And  bravely  battling  with  the  tempting  power ; 
His  native  sense  is  hurt  by  strange  complaints 
Of  inward  motions  in  these  warring  saints ; 
Who  never  cast  on  sinful  bait  a  look, 
But  they  perceive  the  devil  at  the  hook : 
Grieved,  yet  compell'd  to  smile,  he  finds  it  hard 
Against  the  blunders  of  conceit  to  guard ; 
He  sighs  to  hear  the  jests  his  converts  cause, 
He  cannot  give  their  erring  zeal  applause  ; 
But  finds  it  inconsistent  to  condemn 
The  flights  and  follies  he  has  nursed  in  them : 
These,  in  opposing  minds,  contempt  produce, 
Or  mirth  occasion,  or  provoke  abuse ; 
On  each  momentous  theme  disgrace  they  briig, 
And  give  to  Scorn  her  poison  and  her  sting. 


TALE    XVI. 


THE  CONFIDANT.* 


TUnVtt  tboa  I  'd  make  a  life  of  Jealousy, 

To  follow  ttill  the  changes  of  the  moon 

With  fresh  suspicion  ?  OtMIr. 

Why  hast  thoo  lost  the  fresh  blood  in  thy  eheeks, 
And  given  mj  tfesaare  and  my  righu  hi  thee 
To  thiclL-eyed  musing  and  cuzaed  melancholy? 

iifoary/r. 

It  is  excellent 
To  have  a  giant's  strength,  but  tyrannous 
To  use  it  as  a  giant.  Meaaure/or  Meanre. 


AmtA  was  young  and  lovely — in  her  eye 
The  ghince  of  beauty,  in  her  cheek  the  dye  : 
Her  shape  was  slender,  and  her  features  small. 
But  graceful,  easy,  unaffected  all : 
The  liveliest  tints  her  youthful  face  disclosed ; 
There  beauty  sparkled,  and  there  health  reposed ; 
For  the  pure  blood  that  flushed  that  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  what  the  heart  forbade  the  tongue  to  speak, 
And  told  the  feelings  of  that  heart  as  well. 
Nay,  with  more  candour  than  the  tongue  could  tell 
Though  this  fair  lass  had  with  the  wealthy  dwelt. 
Yet  like  the  damsel  of  the  cot  she  felt ; 


>  [TIm  reader  will  find  the  tale  of*  The  Conadant' thrown 
into  a  little  drama  of  seven  scenes,  by  Mr.  Charies  Lamb, 
author  of  *  Bia's  Kmys*'  &«•  &e.»  in  voL  zxir.  of  Blackwood's 
Magasine,  p.  764.    Tlie  Tersion  is  so  close  that  we  need  not 


And,  at  the  distant  hint  or  dark  surmise, 
The  blood  into  the  mantling  cheek  would  rise. 

Now  Anna's  station  frequent  terrors  wrotight 
In  one  whose  looks  were  with  such  meaning  freight , 
For  on  a  Lady,  as  an  humble  friend. 
It  was  her  painful  offioe  to  attend. 

Her  duties  here  were  of  the  usual  kind — 
And  some  the  body  harass'd,  some  the  mind : 
Billets  she  wrote,  and  tender  stories  read. 
To  make  the  Lady  sleepy  in  her  bed ; 
She  play'd  at  whist,  but  with  inferior  sldU, 
And  heard  the  summons  as  a  call  to  drill ; 
Music  was  ever  pleasant  till  she  played 
At  a  request  that  no  request  oonvey*d  ; 
The  Lady's  tales  with  anxious  looln  she  heard* 
For  she  must  witness  what  her  Friend  averr'd  i 
The  Lady's  taste  she  must  in  all  approve, 
Hate  whom  she  hated,  whom  she  lov'd  must  love ; 
These,  with  the  various  duties  of  her  place, 
With  care  she  studied,  and  pcrform'd  with  grace : 
She  veil'd  her  troubles  in  a  mask  of  ease. 
And  show'd  her  pleasure  was  a  power  to  please. 

Such  were  the  damsel's  duties :  she  was  poor^- 
Above  a  servant,  but  with  service  more : 
Men  on  her  face  with  careless  freedom  gas'd. 
Nor  thought  how  painfUi  was  the  glow  ^eyraiotd 
A  wealthy  few  to  gain  her  favour  tried, 
But  not  the  fiivour  of  a  grateful  bride ; 
They  spoke  their  purpose  with  an  easy  air. 
That  shamed  and  frighten'd  the  dependent  fair ; 
Past  time  she  view'd,  the  passing  time  to  ehest. 
But  nothing  found  to  make  the  present  sweet.* 
With  pensive  soul  she  read  life's  future  page. 
And  saw  dependent,  poor,  repining  age. 

But  who  shall  dare  t'  assert  what  yeort  may  briag; 
When  wonders  from  the  passing  hour  may  spriof  ? 
There  dwelt  a  Yeoman  in  the  place,  whose  miad 
Was  gentle,  generous,  cultivated,  kind ; 
For  thirty  years  he  labour'd ;  fortune  then 
Placed  the  mild  rustic  with  superior  men : 
A  richer  Stafford  who  had  liv'd  to  save, 
What  he  had  treasured  to  the  poorer  gave ; 
Who  with  a  sober  mind  that  treasure  view'd. 
And  the  slight  studies  of  his  youth  renew'd  i 
He  not  profoundly,  but  discreetly  read, 
And  a  &ir  mind  urith  useful  culture  fed ; 
Then  thought  of  marriage--**  But  the  great,**  said 

he, 
**  I  shall  not  suit,  nor  will  the  meaner  me.*' 
Anna,  he  saw,  admired  her  modest  air ; 
He  thought  her  virtuous,  and  he  knew  her  fidr; 
Love  raised  his  pity  for  her  humble  state. 
And  prompted  wishes  for  her  happier  fate :  i 

No  pride  in  money  would  his  feelings  wound. 
Nor  vulgar  manners  hurt  him  and  confound :  . 

He  then  the  Lady  at  the  Hall  address'd. 
Sought  her  consent,  and  his  regard  expre«s*d : 
Yet  if  some  cause  his  earnest  wish  denied,  1 

He  begg'd  to  know  it,  and  he  bow'd  and  sigb'd. 


quote  specimens  of  it  here ;  but  the  whole  wUl  «w«tab>t 
reward  an  attentive  penisal.  Our  wonder  is,  that  so  littv  «■ 
has  hitherto  been  made  of  our  poeCfs  tales  as  matenal*  Itar 
drasMtie  oomposition.j 
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The  Lftdy  own'd  that  she  wm  loth  to  part, 
Bot  prised  the  damsel  for  her  gentle  heart. 
Her  pleaiing  perton,  and  her  blooming  health, 
Bat  ended  thus,  **  Her  virtue  is  her  wealth." 

*'  Then  is  she  rich !"  he  cried  with  lively  air ; 
**  Bat  whence,  so  please  you,  came  a  lass  so  fair  ?" 

**  A  placeman's  child  was  Anna,  one  who  died 
**  And  left  a  widow  bv  afiiictions  tried ; 
*^  She  to  support  her  mftnt  daughter  strove, 
"  Bat  early  left  the  object  of  her  love : 
**  Her  youth,  her  beauty,  and  her  orphan  state 
**  Gave  a  kind  countess  interest  in  her  fate : 
"  With  her  she  dwelt  and  still  might  dwelling  be, 
**  When  the  earl's  folly  caused  the  lass  to  flee  ; 
**  A  second  friend  was  she  compell'd  to  ehun, 
*'  By  the  nde  offers  of  an  uncheck'd  9on ; 
*'  I  found  her  then,  and  with  a  mother's  love 
**  Begard  the  gentle  girl  whom  you  approve  : 
**  Yet  e'en  with  me  protection  b  not  peace, 
"  Nor  man's  designs  nor  beauty's  trials  cease : 
*'  Like  sordid  boys  by  oosUy  Crnit  they  fee] — 
"  They  will  not  purchase,  but  they  try  to  steal." 

Now  this  good  Lady,  like  a  witness  true, 
Told  but  the  truth,  and  all  the  truth  she  knew ; 
And  't  is  our  duty  and  our  pain  to  show 
Truth  this  good  lady  had  not  means  to  know. 
Yes,  there  was  lock'd  within  the  damsel's  breast 
A  fiiict  important  to  be  now  confess'd ; 
GenUy,  my  muse,  th'  afflicting  tale  relate, 
And  have  some  feeling  for  a  sister's  fate. 

Where  Anna  dwelt,  a  conquering  hero  came, — 
An  Irish  captain,  SedUy  was  his  name ; 
And  he  too  had  that  same  prevailing  art, 
That  gave  soft  wishes  to  the  virgin's  heart : 
In  years  they  differ'd ;  he  had  thirty  seec 
When  this  young  beauty  counted  just  fifteen ; 
But  still  they  were  a  lovely  lively  pair, 
And  trod  on  earth  as  if  they  trod  on  idr. 

On  love,  delightAil  theme  I  the  captain  dwelt 
With  foree  still  growing  with  the  hopes  he  felt ; 
But  with  some  caution  and  reluctance  told, 
He  had  a  &ther  crafty,  harsh,  and  old ; 
Who,  as  possessing  much,  would  much  expect, 
Or  both,  for  ever,  from  his  love  r^ect : 
Why  then  offence  to  one  so  powerAil  give, 
Wlio  (for  their  comfort)  had  not  long  to  live  ? 

With  this  poor  prospect  the  deluded  maid, 
In  words  confiding,  was  indeed  betray'd ; 
And,  toon  as  terrors  in  her  bosom  rose. 
The  hero  fled ;  they  hinder'd  his  repose. 
Deprived  of  him,  she  to  a  parent's  breast 
H«r  secret  trusted,  and  her  pains  impress'd ; 
Let  her  to  town  (so  prudence  urged)  repair. 
To  than  disgrace,  at  least  to  hide  it  there ; 
Bttt  ere  she  went,  the  luckless  damsel  pray'd 
A  ehoeen  friend  might  lend  her  timely  aid : 
''  Test  my  soul's  sistez,  my  Eliza,  come. 
^  Hear  h^  last  sigh,  and  ease  thy  Anna's  doom." 
*•  rris  a  fool's  wish,"  the  angry  father  cried, 
Bat,  lost  in  troubles  of  his  own,  complied ; 
And  dear  Eliaa  to  her  friend  was  sent, 
T*  fttdnlge  that  wish,  and  be  her  punli^mient. 


The  time  arrived,  and  brought  a  tenfold  dread ; 
The  time  was  past,  and  all  the  terror  fled ; 
The  in£uit  died ;  the  face  resumed  each  charm. 
And  reason  now  brought  trouble  and  alarm. 


Should  her  Elisa — ^no !  she  was  too  just, 
^  Too  good  and  kind — but  ah !  too  young  to  trust." 
Anna  retum'd,  her  former  place  resumed. 
And  faded  beauty  with  new  grace  re-bloom'd ; 
And  if  some  whimpers  of  the  past  were  heard. 
They  died  innoxious,  as  no  cause  appear'd ; 
But  other  cares  on  Anna's  bosom  press'd. 
She  saw  her  father  gloomy  and  distress'd ; 
He  died  o'erwhelm'd  with  debt,  and  soon  was  shed 
The  filial  sorrow  o'er  a  mother  dead : 
She  sought  Eliza's  arms — that  fidthful  friend  was 

wed; 
Then  was  compassion  by  the  countess  shown, 
And  all  th'  adventures  of  her  life  are  known. 

And  now,  beyond  her  hopes — no  longer  tried 
By  slavish  awe — she  lived  a  Yeoman's  bride ; 
Then  bless'd  her  lot,  and  with  a  gratefUl  mind 
Was  careful,  cheerful,  vigilant,  and  kind : 
The  gentle  husband  felt  supreme  delight, 
Bless'd  by  her  joy,  and  happy  in  her  sight ; 
He  saw  with  pride  in  every  friend  and  guest 
High  admiration  and  regard  express'd  : 
With  greater  pride,  and  with  superior  joy. 
He  look'd  exulting  on  his  first-lx>m  boy ; 
To  her  fond  breast  the  wife  her  infant  strain'd. 
Some  feelings  uttered,  some  were  not  explain'd ; 
And  she  enraptured  with  her  treasure  grew, 
The  sight  fanUliar,  but  the  pleasure  new. 

Yet  there  appear'd  within  that  tranquil  state 
Some  threat'ning  prospect  of  uncertain  fkte ; 
Between  the  jaarried  when  a  secret  lies. 
It  wakes  suspicion  from  enforced  disguise : 
Still  thought  the  Wife  upon  her  absent  friend. 
With  all  that  must  upon  her  truth  depend. 
**  There  is  no  being  in  the  world  beside 
**  Who  can  discover  what  that  friend  will  hide ; 
*'  Who  knew  the  fact,  knew  not  my  name  or  state, 
"  Who  these  can  tell  cannot  the  fact  relate  ; 
**  But  thou,  Eliaa,  canst  the  whole  impart, 
**  And  all  my  safety  is  thy  generous  heart." 

Mix'd  with  these  fears— but  light  and  transient 

these — 
Fled  years  of  peace,  prosperity,  and  ease ; 
So  tranquil  all,  that  scarce  a  gloomy  day 
For  days  of  gloom  unmix'd  prepared  the  way : 
One  eve,  the  Wife,  still  happy  in  her  state, 
Sang  gaily,  thoughtless  of  approaching  fate ; 
Then  came  a  letter,  that  (received  in  dread 
Not  unobserved)  she  in  confUsion  read ; 
The  sobstance  this — **  Her  friend  rejoiced  to  find 
**  That  she  had  riches  with  a  grateful  mind ; 
'<  While  poor  Eliza  had,  from  place  to  place, 
''  Been  lured  by  hope  to  labour  for  disgrace ; 
**  That  every  scheme  her  wandering  husband  tried, 
"  Pain'd  while  he  lived,  and  perish'd  when  he 

died." 
She  then  of  want  in  angry  style  compUin'd, 
Her  child  a  burthen  to  her  life  remain'd. 
Her  kindred  shunn'd  her  prayers,  no  friend  her 

so«&l  sustain'd. 
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"  Tet  why  neglected  ?    Dearest  Anna  knew 
**  Her  worth  once  tried,  her  friendship  ever  true ; 
**  She  hoped,  she  trusted,  though  by  wants  op- 

press'd, 
"  To  lock  the  treasured  secret  in  her  breast ; 
'*  Yet,  vex'd  by  trouble,  must  apply  to  one^ 
*'  For  kindness  due  to  her  for  kindness  done." 

In  Anna's  mind  was  tumult,  in  her  face 
Flushings  of  dread  had  momentary  place : 
*'  I  must,"  she  judged,  "  these  cruel  lines  expose, 
"  Or  fears,  or  worse  than  fears,  my  crime  disclose." 

The  letter  shown,  he  said,  with  sober  smile, — 
"  Anna,  your  Friend  has  not  a  friendly  style : 
"  Say,  where  could  you  with  this  fair  lady  dwell, 
"  Who  boasts  of  secreU  that  she  scorns  to  tell?" 
"At  school,"  she  answered:   he  "At  school!- 

replied ; 
"  Nay,  then  I  know  the  secrets  you  would  hide ; 
"  Some  early  longings  these,  without  dispute, 
"  Some  youthful  gaspings  for  forbidden  fruit : 
"  Why  so  disord^d,  love  ?  are  such  the  crimes 
"  That  give  us  sorrow  in  our  graver  times  ? 
"  Come,  take  a  present  for  your  friend,  and  rest 
"  In  perfect  peace — ^you  find  you  are  confess'd." 

This  cloud,  though  past,  alarm'd  the  conscious 
wife. 
Presaging  gloom  and  sorrow  for  her  life ; 
Who  to  her  answer  join'd  a  fervent  prayer 
That  her  Eliza  would  a  sister  spare : 
If  she  again — but  was  there  cause  ? — should  send, 
Let  her  direct — and  then  she  named  a  friend : 
A  sad  expedient  untried  friends  to  trust, 
And  still  to  fear  the  tried  may  be  unjust : 
Such  is  his  pain,  who,  by  his  debt  oppress'd. 
Seeks  by  new  bonds  a  temporary  rest. 

Few  were  her  peaceful  days  till  Anna  read 
The  words  she  dreaded,  and  had  cause  to  dread  : — 

"  Did  she  believe,  did  she,  unkind,  suppose 
"  That  thus  Eliza's  friendship  was  to  close  ? 
"  No,  though  she  tried,  and  her  desire  was  plain, 
"  To  break    the    friendly  bond,    she    strove  in 

vain: 
"  Ask'd  she  for  silence  ?  why  to  loud  the  call, 
"  And  yet  the  token  of  her  love  so  small  ? 
"  By  means  like  these  will  you  attempt  to  bind 
"  And  check  the  movements  of  an  injured  mind  ? 
"  Poor  as  I  am,  I  shall  be  proud  to  show 
"  What  dangerous  secrets  I  may  safely  know : 
"  Secrets  to  men  of  jealous  minds  convey'd 
"  Have  many  a  noble  house  in  ruins  laid  ; 
"  Anna,  I  trust,  although  with  wrongs  beset, 
"  And  urged  by  want,  I  shall  be  faithful  yet ; 
"  But  what  temptation  may  fh>m  these  arise, 
"  To  take  a  slighted  woman  by  surprise, 
"  Becomes  a  subject  for  your  serious  care — 
"  For  who  offends,  must  for  offence  prepare." 

Perplex'd,    dlsmay'd,    the    Wife    foresaw  her 
doom; 
A  day  deferred  was  yet  a  day  to  come ; 
But  still,  though  painful  her  suspended  state. 
She  dreaded  more  the  crisis  of  her  &te ; 


Better  to  die  than  Stafford's  scorn  to  meet, 
And  her  strange  friend  perhaps  would  be  discreet: 
Presents  she  sent,  and  made  a  strong  appeal 
To  woman's  feelings,  begging  her  to  feel; 
With  too  much  force  she  wrote  of  jealous  men, 
And  her  tears  falling  spoke  beyond  the  pen ; 
Eliza's  silence  she  again  implored, 
And  promised  all  that  prudence  could  afford. 

For  looks  composed  and  careless  Anna  tried ; 
She  seem'd  in  trouble,  and  unconscious  dgh'd : 
The  faithful  Husband,  who  devoutly  loved 
His  silent  partner,  with  concern  reproved : 
"  What  secret  sorrows  on  my  Anna  press, 
"That  love  may  not  partake,  nor  care  redress?" 
"None,  none,"    she    answer'd,    with  a  look  so 

khid. 
That  the  fond  man  determined  to  be  blind. 

A  few  succeeding  weeks  of  brief  repose 
In  Anna's  cheek  revived  the  Auled  rose ; 
A  hue  like  this  the  western  sky  displays. 
That  glows  awhile,  and  withers  as  we  gaze. 

Again  the  Friend's  tormenting  letter  came  — 
"  The  wants  she  suffer'd  were  affection's  shame ; 
"  She  with  her  child  a  life  of  terrors  led, 
"  Unhappy  fruit,  but  of  a  lawful  bed : 
"  Her  friend  was  tasting  every  bliss  in  life, 
"  The  joyful  mother,  and  the  wealthy  wife ; 
"  While  she  was  placed  in  doubt,  in  fear,  in  want, 
"  To  starve  on  trifles  that  the  happy  grant ; 
"  Poorly  for  all  her  faithful  silence  paid, 
"  And  tantalized  by  ineffectual  aid : 
"  She  could  not  thus  a  beggai^s  lot  endure ; 
"  She  wanted  something  permanent  and  sure : 
"  If  they  were  friends,  then  equal  be  their  lot, 
"  And  she  was  free  to  speak  if  they  were  not." 

Despair  and  terror  seized  the  Wife,  to  find 
The  artful  workings  of  a  vulgar  mind  : 
Money  she  had  not,  but  the  hint  of  dress 
Taught  her  new  bribes,  new  terrors  to  redress: 
She  with  such  feeling  then  described  her  woes. 
That  envy's  self  might  on  the  view  repose ; 
Then  to  a  mother's  pains  she  made  appeal, 
And  painted  grief  like  one  compell'd  to  feel. 

Tes !  so  she  felt,  that  in  her  air,  her  face, 
In  every  purpose,  and  in  every  place, 
In  her  slow  motion,  in  her  languid  mien. 
The  grief,  the  sickness  of  her  soul,  were  seen. 

Of  some  mysterious  ill,  the  Husband  sure. 
Desired  to  trace  it,  for  he  hoped  to  cure ; 
Something  he  knew  obscurely,  and  had  seen 
His  wife  attend  a  cottage  on  the  green; 
Love,  loth  to  wound,  endured  conjecture  long. 
Till  fear  would  speak,  and  spoke    in   langmigt 
strong. 

"  All  I  must  know,  my  Anna — truly  know 
"Whence  these  emotions,  terrors,  troubles  flow: 
"  Give  me  thy  grief;  and  I  wiU  fiiirly  prove 
"  Mine  is  no  selfish,  no  ungenerous  love." 
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Now  Anna's  soul  the  seat  of  strife  became, 
Fear  with  respect  contended,  loTe  with  shame : 
Bat  fear  prevailing  was  the  ruling  guide, 
Preseribing  what  to  show  and  what  to  hide. 

'*  It  is  my  friend,"  she  said— <*  but  why  disclose 
**  A  woman^s  weakness  struggling  with  her  woes  ? 
**  Yea,  she  has  grieved  me  by  her  fond  complaints, 
"  The  wrongs  she  suffers,  the  distress  she  pidnts : 
'*  Something  we  do — but  she  aflUcts  me  stUl, 
*'  And  says,  with  power  to  help,  I  want  the  will ; 
"  This  plaintlTe  style  I  pity  and  excuse, 
**  Help  when  I  can,  and  grieve  when  I  refiise ; 
'*  But  here  my  useless  sorrows  I  resign, 
'*  And  wiU  be  happy  in  a  love  like  thine.'* 

The  Husband  doubted :  he  was  kind  but  cool : — 
^  'T  is  a  strong  friendship  to  arise  at  school ; 
^  Once  more  then,  love,  once  more  the  sufierer 

aid,— 
**  I  too  can  pity,  but  I  must  unbraid : 
"  Of  these  vain  feelings  then  thy  bosom  free, 
*•  Nor  be  o'erwhelm'd  by  useless  sympathy." 

The  Wife  again  despatch'd  the  useless  bribe, 
Again  essay'd  her  terrors  to  describe ; 
Again  with  kindest  words  entreated  peace. 
And  begg'd  her  offerings  for  a  time  might  cease. 

A  calm  succeeded,  but  too  like  the  one 
That  causes  terror  ere  the  storm  comes  on : 
A  secret  sorrow  lived  in  Anna's  heart, 
la  Stafford's  mind  a  secret  fear  of  art ; 
Not  long  they  lasted — this  determined  foe 
Knew  all  her  claims,  and  nothing  would  forego ; 
Again  her  letter  came,  where  Anna  read, 
*'  My  child,  one  cause  of  my  distress,  is  dead : 
"*  Heav'n  has  my  infant."— «<  Heartless  wretch !" 

she  cried, 
"  Is  this  thy  joy  ?  "— "  I  am  no  longer  tied : 
**  Now  will  I,  hast'ning  to  my  friend,  partake 
"  Her  cares  and  comforts,  and  no  more  forsake ; 
**  Now  shall  we  both  in  equal  station  move, 
**  Save  that  my  friend  enjoys  a  husband's  love." 

Complaint  and   threats    so  strong    the   Wife 
amaied. 
Who  wildly  on  her  cottage-neighbour  gated ; 
Her  tones,  her  trembling,  iirst  betray'd  her  grief. 
When  floods  of  tears  gave  anguish  iu  relief. 

She  fear'd  that  Stafford  would  refuse  assent, 
And  knew  her  selfish  Friend  would  not  relent ; 
She  must  petition,  yet  delay 'd  the  task, 
Ashamed,  afraid,  and  yet  compell'd  to  ask ; 
Vnknown  to  him  some  object  fiU'd  her  mind, 
And,  once  suspicious,  he  became  unkind  : 
^They  sat  one  evening,  each  absorb'd  in  gloom, 
'When,  hark  I  a  noise ;  and,  rushing  to  the  room, 
Tlio  Friend  tripp'd  lightly  in,  and  laughing  said. 


Anna  received  her  with  an  anxious  mind, 
JkMid  meeting  whisper'd,  *'  Is  EUsa  kind  ?" 
Xf  yiseiied  and  cool  the  Husband  sought  to  prove 
^Use  depth  and  force  of  this  mysterious  love. 
X'o  Bought  that  pass'd  between  the  Stranger-friend 
JL:tad  bb  meek  partner  seem'd  he  to  attend ; 


But,  anxious,  Usten'd  to  the  lightest  word 
That  might  some  knowledge  of  his  guest  afford ; 
And  learn  the  reason  one  to  him  so  dear 
Should  feel  such  fondness,  yet  betray  such  fear. 

Soon  he  perceived  this  uninvited  guest, 
Unwelcome  too,  a  sovereign  power  poesess'd ; 
Lofty  she  was  and  careless,  while  the  meek 
And  humbled  Anna  was  afiraid  to  speak : 
As  mute  she  Usten'd  with  a  painful  smile. 
Her  friend  sat  laughing,  and  at  ease  the  while, 
Telling  her  idle  tales  with  all  the  glee 
Of  careless  and  unfeeling  levity. 
With  calm  good  sense  he  knew  his  Wife  endued. 
And  now  with  wounded  pride  her  conduct  view'd ; 
Her  speech  was  low,  her  every  look  convey'd — 
'*  I  am  a  slave,  subservient  and  afraid." 
All  trace  of  comfort  vanish'd ;  if  she  spoke. 
The  noisy  friend  upon  her  purpose  broke  ; 
To  her  remarks  with  insolence  replied, 
And  her  assertions  doubted  or  denied : 
While  the  meek  Anna  like  an  infant  shook, 
Woe-struck  and  trembling  at  the  serpent's  look 

"There  is,"  said    Stafford,   "yes,  there  is  % 


"  This  creature  frights  her,  overpowers,  and  awes." 
Six  weeks  had  pass'd— "  In  truth,  my  love,  this 

friend 
"  Has  liberal  notions ;  what  does  she  intend  ? 
"  Without  a  hint  she  came,  and  will  she  sUy 
"  Till  she  receives  the  hint  to  go  away  ?" 

Confused  the  Wife  replied,  in  spite  of  truth, 
"  I  love  the  dear  companion  of  my  youth." 
"  *T  is  well,"  said  Stafford ;  "  then  your  loves  re- 
new: 
"  Trust  me,  your  rivals,  Anna,  will  be  few." 

Though  playfVil  this,  she  felt  too  much  distress'd 
T*  admit  the  consolation  of  a  jest. 
Ill  she  reposed,  and  in  her  dreams  would  sigh. 
And,  murmuring  forth  her  anguish,  beg  to  die ; 
With  sunken  eye,  slow  pace,  and  pallid  check, 
She  look'd  confUsion,  and  she  fear'd  to  speak. 

All  this  the  Friend  beheld,  for,  quick  of  sight, 
She  knew  the  husband  eager  for  her  flight ; 
And  that  by  force  alone  she  could  retain 
The  lasting  comforts  she  had  hope  to  gain. 
She  now  perceived,  to  win  her  post  for  life. 
She  must  infhse  fr^sh  terrors  in  the  wife ; 
Must  bid  to  friendship's  feebler  ties  adieu. 
And  boldly  chdm  the  object  in  her  view : 
She  saw  the  husband's  love,  and  knew  the  power 
Her  friend  might  use  in  some  propitious  hour. 

Meantime  the  anxious  Wife,  from  pure  distress 
Assuming  courage,  said,  "  I  will  confess ;" 
But  with  her  children  felt  a  parent's  pride, 
And  sought  once  more  the  hated  truth  to  hide. 

Offended,  grieved,  impatient,  Stafford  bore 
The  odious  change,  till  he  could  bear  no  more : 
A  friend  to  truth,  in  speech  and  action  plain. 
He  held  all  fVaud  and  cunning  in  disdain  ; 
But  fraud  to  find,  and  falsehood  to  detect. 
For  once  he  fled  to  measures  indirect. 
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One  day  the  Friends  were  seated  in  that  room 
The  Guest  with  care  adom'd,  and  named  her  home : 
To  please  the  eye,  there  curious  prints  were  placed, 
And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
The  ^Tourite  studies  of  the  fair  betrayed ; 
Beneath  the  window  was  the  toilet  spread. 
And  the  Are  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed. 

In  Anna's  looks  and  falling  tears  were  seen 
How  interesting  had  their  subjects  been : 
"  Oh  I  then,"  resumed  the  Friend,  "  I  plainly  find 
"  That  you  and  Stafford  know  each  other's  mind ; 
**  I  must  depart,  must  on  the  world  be  thrown, 
'*  Like  one  discarded,  worthless,  and  unknown ; 
*'  But,  shall  I  carry,  and  to  please  a  foe, 
''  A  pahiful  secret  in  my  bosom  ?  No ! 
'*  Think  not  your  Friend  a  reptile  you  may  tread 
**  Beneath  your  feet,  and  say,  the  worm  is  dead ; 
**  I  have  some  feeling,  and  will  not  be  made 
*'  The  scorn  of  her  whom  love  cannot  persuade : 
"  "Would  not  your  word,  your  slightest  wish,  effect 
'*  An  that  I  hope,  petition,  or  expect  ? 
'*  The  power  you  have,  but  you  the  use  decline — 
^  Proof  that  you  feel  not,  or  you  fear  not  mine. 
*'  There  was  a  time  when  I,  a  tender  maid, 
*'  Flew  at  a  call,  and  your  desires  obey'd ; 
*'  A  very  mother  to  the  child  became, 
*'  Consoled  your  sorrow,  and  concealed  your  shame ; 
**  But  now,  grown  rich  and  happy,  from  the  door 
*'  You  thrust  a  bosom-friend,  despised  and  poor ; 
"  That  child  alive,  its  mother  might  have  known 
*'  The  hard,  ungrateful  spirit  she  has  shown." 

Here  paused  the  Guest,   and  Anna  cried  at 
length — 
"  Tou  try  me,  cruel  friend !  beyond  my  strength : 
**  Would  1  had  been  beside  my  infant  laid, 
"  Where  none   would  vex  me,  threaten,  or  up- 
braid!" 

In  Anna's  looks  the  Friend  beheld  despair ; 
Her  speech  she  soften'd,  and  composed  her  air ; 
Yet,  while  professing  love,  she  answer'd  still — 
'*  You  can  befriend  me,  but  you  want  the  will." 
They  parted  thus,  and  Anna  went  her  way. 
To  shed  her  secret  sorrows,  and  to  pray. 

Stafford,  amused  with  books,  and  fond  of  home, 
By  reading  oft  dispelled  the  evening  gloom ; 
History  or  tale— all  heard  him  with  delight. 
And  thus  was  passed  this  memorable  night. 

The  listening  Friend  bestow'd  a  flattering  smile : 
A  sleeping  boy  the  mother  held  the  while ; 
And  ere  she  fondly  bore  him  to  his  bed. 
On  his  fair  face  the  tear  of  anguish  shed. 

And  now  his  task  resumed,  "  My  tale,"  said  he, 
''  Is  short  and  sad,  short  may  our  sadness  be !" 

"  The  CaUph  Harun,«  as  historians  teU, 
"  Soled,  for  a  tyrant,  admirably  well ; 


«  The  mniffn  here  meant  to  the  Haroim  Alnaehid,  or 
f— "»  al  BMchid.  who  died  eeriy  in  Um  ninth  oen^ry:  he 


'*  Wliere  his  own  pleasures  were  not  toucVd,  to  aea 

"  He  was  humane,  and  sometimes  even  then. 

**  Harun  was  fond  of  ftuits  and  gardens  fidr, 

*'  And  woe  to  all  whom  he  found  poaching  there : 

"  Among  his  pages  was  a  lively  Boy, 

'*  Eager  in  search  of  every  trifling  joy ; 

*'  His  feelings  vivid,  and  his  fhncy  strong, 

"  He  sigh'd  for  pleasure  while  he  shrank  from 

wrong: 
"  When  by  the  Caliph  in  the  garden  ^laoedt 
"  He  saw  the  treasures  which  he  long'd  to  taste ; 
**  And  oft  alone  he  ventured  to  behold 
**  Bioh  hanging  fhdts  with  rind  of  glowing  gold ; 
**  Too  long  he  stay'd  forbidden  bliss  to  view, 
*'  His  virtue  failing  as  his  longings  grew ; 
"  Athirst  and  wearied  with  the  noontide  heat, 
<*  Fate  to  the  garden  led  his  luckless  feet ; 
'*  With  eager  eyes  and  open  mouth  he  stood, 
"  Smelt  the  sweet  breath,  and  tonch'd  the  fragrwit 

food; 
"  The  tempting  beauty  sparkling  in  the  sun 
"  Charm'd  his  young  sensche  ate,  and  was  un- 
done; 
"  When  the  fond  glutton  paused,  his  eyes  around 
"  He  tum*d,  and  eyes  upon  him  turning  found ; 
"  Pleased  he  beheld  the  spy,  a  brother-page, 
*'  A  friend  allied  in  office  and  in  age ; 
*'  Who  promised  much  that  secret  he  would  be, 
*'  But  high  the  price  he  fix'd  on  secrecy. 

"  *  Were  you  suspected,  my  unhappy  friend,* 
"  Began  the  Boy,  *  where  would  your  sorrows  cod? 
'* '  In  all  the  palace  there  is  not  a  page 
^  *  The  Caliph  would  not  torture  in  his  rage  : 
"  *  1  think  I  see  thee  now  impaled  alive, 
**' Writhing  in  pangs — but  come,  my  friend  I 

revive ; 
**  *  Had  some  beheld  you,  all  your  purse  contains 
**  *  Could  not  have  saved  yon  from  terrific  3^aias ; 
*'  *  I  scorn  such  meanness  ;  and,  if  not  hi  debt, 
"  *  Would  not  an  asper  on  your  folly  set.' 

"  The  hint  was  strong ;  young  Osmyn  seareh'd 

his  store 
"  For  bribes,  and  found  he  soon  could  bribe  no 

more; 
'^  That  time  arrived,  for  Osmyn's  stock  was  smaU, 
*'  And  the  young  tyrant  now  possess'd  it  all ; 
'*  The  cruel  youth,  with  his  companions  near, 
"  Gave  the  broad  hint  that  raised  the  sudden  fear ; 
*<  Th'  ungenerous  insult  now  was  daily  shown, 
**  And  Omnyn's  peace  and  honest  pride  were  flown  j 
'*  Then  came  augmenting  woes,  and  fhney  strong 
"  Drew  forms  of  suffering,  a  tormenting  throng; 
"  He  felt  degraded,  and  the  struggling  mind 
*'  Dared  not  be  free,  and  could  not  be  resigned ; 
**  And  all  his  pains  and  fervent  prayers  obtained 
"  Was  truce  from  insult,  while  the  fears  remaSn'd. 

"  One  day  it  chanced  that  this  degraded  Boy 
"  And  Tyrant-friend  were  fix'd  at  their  employ ; 
"  Who  now  had  thrown  restraint  and  form  aside, 
"  And  for  his  bribe  in  plainer  speech  ^pUed  : 
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" '  Long  haye  I  waited,  and  the  last  tupplj 
"  *  Wat  but  a  pittance,  yet  how  patient  I ! 
"  *  But  give  me  now  what  thy  flnt  terrors  gave, 
**  *  My  ipeech  thali  praise  thee,  and  my  silence 
save.' 

'*  Oanyn  had  fbnnd,  in  many  a  dreadftd  day, 
'*  The  tyrant  fiercer  when  he  seem'd  in  play : 
"  He  b^gg'd  forbearance :  '  I  have  not  to  give ; 
*' '  Spare  me  awhile,  although  't  is  pain  to  live : 
** '  Oh !  had  that  st<^en  fruit  the  power  poswMs'd 
**•  *  To  war  with  life,  I  now  had  been  at  rest.' 

*' '  80  fond  of  death,'  repUed  the  Boy,  <  't  is  plain 
"  *  Thou  hast  no  certidn  notion  of  the  pain ; 
"  *  But  to  the  Caliph  were  a  secret  shown, 
^  ^  Death  has  no  pain  that  would  be  then  un- 
known.' 

"  Now,"  says  the  story,  "  in  a  closet  near, 
**  The  monarch  seated,  chanced  the  boys  to  hear ; 
**  There  oft  he  came,  when  wearied  on  his  throne, 
"  To  read,  sleep,  listen,  pray,  or  be  alone. 

^The  tale  proceeds,  when  first  the  Caliph 
found 
**  That  he  was  robb'd,  although  alone,  he  frown'd ; 
**  And  swore  in  wrath  that  he  would  send  the  boy 
**  Far  from  his  notice,  favour,  or  employ ; 
"  But  gentler  movements  soothed  his  ruffled  mind, 
'*  And  his  own  failings  Uught  him  to  be  kind. 

*'  Belenting  thoughts  then  painted  Osmyn  young, 
**  Uis  passion  urgent,  and  temptation  strong ; 
**  And  that  he  suffered  from  that  villain-Spy 
'*  Pains  worse  than  death,  till  he  desired  to  die ; 
^  Then  if  his  morals  had  received  a  stain, 
**  His  bitter  sorrows  made  him  pure  again : 
"  To  reason,  pity  lent  her  powerful  aid, 
**  For  one  so  tempted,  troubled,  and  betray'd : 
'*  And  a  f^ree  pardon  the  glad  Boy  restored 
*'  To  the  kind  presence  of  a  gentle  lord ; 
**  Who  from  his  office  and  his  country  drove 
'**  That  traitor-Friend,  whom  pains  nor  pray'rs 

could  move : 
^  Who  raised  the  fears  no  mortal  could  endure, 
^  And  then  with  cruel  av*rice  sold  the  cure. 

"  My  tale  is  ended ;  but,  to  be  applied, 
'*  I  must  describe  the  place  where  CaUphs  hide." 

Here  both  the  females  look'd  alarm'd,  distress'd. 
With  hurried  passions  hard  to  be  expressed. 

"  It  was  a  closet  by  a  chamber  placed, 
"  Where  slept  a  lady  of  no  vulgar  taste ; 


*  [**  *  The  CoaBdant*  Is  inteT«idii«»  thoof h  not  altogether 
plwahig.  A  fUr  ono  maket  a  slip  at  the  early  a<«  of  fUteen, 
which  Is  eoneealed  fh>m  erery  one  but  her  mother  and  a 
aratimeatal  IHend  fkom  whom  die  coald  conceal  nothing. 
Her  after  lifs  is  pore  and  exemplarT ;  and  at  twenty-ttve  she 
is  msrried  to  a  worthy  man,  with  whom  she  lives  in  perfect 
Innoeeaee  and  eoneord  fbr  many  happy  years.  At  Isst  the 
eonfldaatof  her  childhood,  whose  lot  has  been  less  prosperous, 
Marts  «p  and  Impostones  her  for  money— not  fbrgettinf  to 
hint  at  the  fktalMcret  of  which  she  is  the  depository.    After 


taiiiag  aad  ptnadering  her  for  yean,  she  at  last  comes  and 
tlas  hmslf  la  ber  hoose,  and  einblttefa  her  whole  existence 
her  stUhk  threats  and  angencrooa  extoitioas.    The  hue- 


"  Her  friend  attended  in  that  chosen  room 

'*  That  she  had  honoured    and    proclaim'd    her 

home; 
*'  To  please  the  eye  were  chosen  pictures  placed, 
**  And  some  light  volumes  to  amuse  the  taste ; 
"  Letters  and  music  on  a  table  laid, 
*'  For  much  the  lady  wrote,  and  often  play'd : 
"  Beneath  the  window  was  a  toilet  spread, 
^*  And  a  fire  gleam'd  upon  a  crimson  bed." 

He  paused,  he  rose ;  with  troubled  Joy  the  Wife 
Felt  the  new  era  of  her  changeful  life ; 
Frankness  and  love  appeared  in  Stafford's  face, 
And  all  her  trouble  to  delight  gave  place. 

Twice  made  the  Guest  an  effort  to  sustain 
Her  feelings,  twice  resumed  her  seat  in  vain. 
Nor  could  suppress  her  shame,  nor  could  support 

her  pain: 
Quick  she  retired,  and  all  the  dismal  night 
Thought  of  her  gtJIt,  her  folly,  and  ber  flight ; 
Then  sought  unseen  her  miserable  home. 
To  think  of  comforts  lost,  and  brood  on  wants  to 
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She  hath  a  tear  for  pHy,  and  a  hand 

Open  as  dav  for  melting  charity ; 

Yet,  notwkhstandin;;,  beinf  Incensed,  Is  flint 


Her  temper,  therefore,  1 


>U  observed. 

S  Henry  IF. 


Three  or  foar  wenches  where  I  stood  cried—**  Alas  I  |{ood 
soal  r  and  foiga?e  him  with  all  their  hearts ;  bat  there  is 
no  heed  to  be  taken  of  them ;  If  CsMar  had  sUbbed  their 
mothers,  they  would  have  done  no  less.** — Jutuu  Grtar, 

How  dost?    Art  cold? 
rmeoldmyself.— Where  is  the  straw,  my  fUlow? 
The  ait  of  oar  necessities  Is  strange. 
That  can  auke  vile  things  precious.  Xeor. 


FEMAi.n  there  are  of  imsnspicious  mind. 
Easy  and  soft,  and  oredulous  and  kind ; 
Who,  when  ofiended  for  the  twentieth  time. 
Will  hear  th'  offender  and  forgive  the  crime : 
And  there  are  others  whom,  like  these  to  cheat, 
Asks  but  the  humblest  effort  of  deceit ; 


band,  who  had  been  greatly  distarbed  at  the  change  ia  his 
wife's  temper  aad  spirits,  at  last  accidentally  OTerhears  enough 
to  pot  him  In  possesion  of  the  fkot ;  and  resolring  to  forgive 
a  finlt  eo  long  past  and  so  well  repaired,  takes  occasion  to 
Intimate  his  knowledge  of  it,  and  his  disdain  of  the  fklse 
confidant.  In  an  ingenions  apologue,— which,  however,  la 
plaia  eaoogh  to  drive  the  pestilent  visitor  tkom  his  hoose^ 
and  to  restore  peace  aitd  confidence  to  the  bosom  of  hia  grate* 
fkil  wii^.**— JsWBsr.] 

I  tit  is  understood  that  this  tale  was  suggested  by  some 
in  the  histary  of  Mis.  Ehny,  the  aiother  of  the 


realiti< 


POeft^wifb.] 
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But  they,  onco  injured,  feel  a  strong  disdain, 
And,  seldom  pardoning,  never  trust  again ; 
Urged  by  religion,  they  forgive — ^but  yet 
Guard  the  warm  heart,  and  never  more  forget : 
Thu&e  are  like  wax — apply  them  to  the  fire, 
Melting,  they  take  th'  impressions  you  desire ; 
Easy  to  mould  and  fashion  as  you  please, 
And  again  moulded  with  an  equal  ease : 
Like  smelted  iron  thtMe  the  forms  retain, 
But,  once  impress'd,  will  never  melt  again. 

A  busy  port  a  serious  Merchant  made 
His  chosen  place  to  recommence  his  trade ; 
And  brought  his  Lady,  who,  their  children  dead, 
Their  native  seat  of  recent  sorrow  fled : 
The  husband  duly  on  the  quay  was  seen. 
The  wife  at  home  became  at  length  serene ; 
There  in  short  time  the  social  couple  grew 
With  all  acquainted,  friendly  with  a  few ; 
When  the  good  lady,  by  disease  assail'd. 
In  vain  resisted — ^hope  and  science  fail'd : 
Then  spake  the  female  friends,  by  pity  ted, 
''Poor  merchant  Paul!  what  think  ye?  will  he 

wed? 
'*  A  quiet,  easy,  kind,  religious  man, 
''  Thus  can  he  rest? — ^I  wonder  if  he  can.*' 

He  too,  as  grief  subsided  in  his  mind. 
Gave  place  to  notions  of  congenial  kind : 
Grave  was  the  man,  as  we  have  told  before ; 
His  years  were  forty — ^he  might  pass  for  more ; 
Composed  his  features  were,  his  stature  low, 
His  air  important,  and  his  motion  slow : 
His  dress  became  him,  it  was  neat  and  plain, 
The  colour  purple,  and  without  a  stain ; 
His  words  were  few,  and  special  was  his  care 
In  simplest  terms  his  purpose  to  declare ; 
A  man  more  civil,  sober,  and  discreet. 
More  grave  and   courteous,   you  could  seldom 

meet: 
Though  frugal  he,  yet  sumptuous  was  his  board. 
As  if  to  prove  how  much  he  could  afford ; 
For  though  reserved  himself,  he  loved  to  see 
His  table  plenteous,  and  his  neighbours  free : 
Among  these  friends  be  sat  in  solemn  style, 
And  rarely  soffcen'd  to  a  sober  smile : 
For  this,  observant  friends  their  reasons  gave — 
*'  Concerns  so  vast  would  make  the  idlest  grave ; 
"  And  for  such  man  to  be  of  language  free, 
'*  Would  seem  incongruous  as  a  singing  tree : 
**  Trees  have  their  music,   but  the  birds  they 

shield 
'*  The  pleasing  tribute  for  protection  yield ; 
"  Each  ample  tree  the  tuneful  choir  defends, 
*<  As    this   rich    Merchant    cheers   his    happy 

friends  I" 

In  the  same  town  it  was  his  chance  to  meet 
A  gentle  Lady,  with  a  mind  discreet ; 
Neither  in  life's  decline,  nor  bloom  of  youth. 
One  famed  for  maiden  modesty  and  truth : 
By  nature  cool,  in  pious  habits  bred, 
She  look'd  on  lovers  with  a  virgin's  dread : 
Deceivers,  rakes,  and  libertines  were  they, 
And  harmless  beauty  their  pursuit  and  prey ; 
As  bad  as  giants  in  Uie  ancient  times 
Were  modem  lovers,  and  the  same  their  crimes : 


Soon  as  she  heard  of  her  all-conquering  channs. 
At  once  she  fled  to  her  defensive  arms ; 
Conn'd  o'er  the  tales  her  maiden  aunt  had  told. 
And,  statue  like,  was  motionless  and  cold : 
From  prayer  of  love,  like  that  Pygmalion  prayed, 
Ere  the  hard  stone  became  the  yielding  maid,* 
A  different  change  in  this  chaste  njrmph  ensued. 
And  tum'd  to  stone  the  breathing  flesh  and  blood  : 
Whatever  youth  described  his  wounded  heart, 
*'  He  came  to  rob  her,  and  she  scom'd  his  art ; 
*'  And  who  of  raptures  once  presumed  to  speak, 
''  Told  listening  msids  he  thought  them  fond  aad 

weak; 
"  But  should  a  worthy  man  his  hopes  display 
*'  In  few  plain  words,  and  beg  a  yet  or  nay, 
"He  would  deserve  an  answer  Just  and  plnin, 
*'  Since  adulation  only  moved  disdain — 
'*  Sir,  if  my  friends  object  not,  come  again." 

Hence,  our  grave  Lover,  though  he  liked  the 
face. 
Praised  not  a  feature— dwelt  not  on  a  grace  ; 
But  in  the  simplest  terms  declared  his  state : 
"  A  widow'd  man,  who  wish'd  a  virtuous  mate ; 
**  Who  fear'd  neglect,  and  was  compeU'd  to  trust 
*'  Dependants  wasteful,  idle,  or  unjust ; 
'*  Or  should  they  not  the  trusted  stores  destroy, 
'*  At  best,  they  eould  not  help  him  to  ecgoy ; 
'*  But  with  her  person  and  her  i>rudence  blev^d, 
*'  His  acts  would  prosper,  and  Ms  soul  have  rest : 
"  Would  she  be  his?"—"  Why,  that  was  much  to 

»y; 

"  She  would  consider ;  he  awhile  might  stay : 

*'  She  liked  his  manners,  and  believed  his  word ; 

"  He  did  not  flatter,  flattery  she  abhorr'd : 

"  It  was  her  happy  lot  in  peace  to  dwell — 

''  Would  change  make  better  what  was  now  so 

weU? 
**  But  she  would  ponder."    "  This,"  he  said,  '*  was 

kind;" 
And  beg^'d  to  know  "when  she  had  fix'd  her 

mind." 

Bomantic  maidens  would  have  scom'd  the  air, 
And  the  cool  prudence  of  a  mind  so  fair ; 
But  well  it  pleased  this  wiser  maid  to  find 
Her  own  mild  virtues  In  her  lover's  mind. 

His  worldly  wealth  she  sought,  and  quickly  grew 
Pleased  with  her  search,  and  happy  in  the  view 
Of  vessels  freighted  with  abundant  stores. 
Of  rooms  whose  treasures  press'd  the  groaning 

floors; 
And  he  of  clerks  and  servants  could  display 
A  little  army  on  a  public  day : 
Was  this  a  man  like  needy  bard  to  speak 
Of  balmy  lip,  bright  eye,  or  rosy  cheek  ? 

The  sum  appointed  for  her  widow*d  state, 
Fix'd  by  her  friend,  exdted  no  debate ; 
Then  the  kind  lady  gave  her  hand  and  heart, 
And,  never  finding,  never  dealt  with  art : 


"  Almighty  jrodt,  if  all  we  mortals  wsnt, 
ir  all  we  can  reqaire,  be  yoon  to  fmnt ; 
Make  this  fidr  statue  mine,  he  wmdd  have  «id, 
But  cbang«4  his  words  for  ahame,  aod  only  pfmy*d— 
Give  me  the  likenea  of  my  Ivory  maid."— uavoait. 
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In  hifl  engagements  the  hmd  no  concern ; 

He  taoght  her  not,  nor  had  she  wish  to  learn : 

On  him  in  all  occasions  she  relied, 

His  word  her  surety,  and  his  worth  her  pride. 

When  ship  was  lannch'd,  and  merchant  Paul  had 
share, 
A  bounteous  feast  became  the  lady's  care ; 
Who  then  her  entry  to  the  dinner  made, 
In  costly  raiment,  and  with  kind  parade. 

CaU*d  by  this  duty  on  a  certain  day, 
And  robed  to  grace  it  in  a  rich  array. 
Forth  from  her  room,  with  measured  step  she 


Proud  of  th*  event,  and  stately  look'd  the  dame  : 
The  husband  met  her  at  his  study-door — 
«<  This  way,  my  Ioto— one  moment,  and  no  more : 
*'  A  trilling  business — you  will  understand — 
^  The  law  requires  that  you  affix  your  hand ; 
<'  But  first  attend,  and  you  shall  leam  the  cause 
'*  Why  forms  like  these  have  been  prescribed  by 

laws." 
Then  firom  his  chair  a  man  in  black  arose. 
And  with  much  quickness  hurried  off  his  prose — 
That ''  Ellen  Paul,  the  wife,  and  so  forth,  freed 
**  From  all  control,  her  own  the  act  and  deed, 

**  And  forasmueh" said  she,  "  I  >e  no  distrust, 

**  For  he  that  asks  it  is  discreet  and  just ; 

**  Our  friends  are  waiting — where  am  I  to  sign  ? — 

**  There ! Now  be  ready  when  we  meet  to 

dine." 

This  said,  she  hurried  off  in  great  delight. 
The  ship  was  launch'd,  and  joyful  was  the  night. 

Now,  says  the  reader,  and  in  much  disdain. 
This  serious  Merchant  was  a  rogue  in  grain ; 
A  treacherous  wretch,  an  artful  sober  knave, 
And  ten  times  worse  for  manners  cool  and  grave ; 
And  she  devoid  of  sense,  to  set  her  hand 
To  scoundrel  deeds  she  could  not  understand. 

Alas!  'tis  true;  and  I  in  vain  had  tried 
To  soften  crime  that  cannot  be  denied ; 
And  might  have  labour*d  many  a  tedious  verse 
llie  latent  cause  of  mischief  to  rehearse : 
Be  it  confessed,  that  long,  with  troubled  look. 
This  Trader  viewed  a  huge  accompting-book ; 
(His  former  marriage  for  a  time  delajpd 
The  dreaded  hour,  the  present  lent  its  aid ;) 
But  he  too  clearly  saw  the  evil  day. 
And  put  the  terror,  by  deceit,  away ; 
Thus,  by  connecting  with  his  sorrows  crime. 
He  gidnM  a  portion  of  uneasy  time. — 
All  this  too  late  the  injured  Lady  saw; 
What  law  had  given,  again  she  gave  to  law ; 
His  guilt,  her  foUy — these  at  once  impress'd 
Their  lasting  feelings  on  her  guileless  breast. 

**  Shame  I  can  bear,"  she  cried,  *'  and  want  sus- 
tain, 
**  But  will  not  see  this  guilty  wretch  again  :" 
For  an  was  lost,  and  he  with  many  a  tear 
Confess'd  the  fiiult — she  turning  scom'd  to  hear. 
To  legal  claims  he  yielded  aU  his  worth, 
Bac  small  the  portion,  and  the  wnmg'd  were  wroth, 


Nor  to  their  debtor  would  a  part  allow ; 

And  where  to  live  he  knew  not — ^knew  not  how. 

The  Wife  a  cottage  found,  and  thither  went 
The  suppliant  man,  but  she  would  not  relent : 
Thenceforth  she  utter'd  with  indignant  tone, 
'*  I  feel  the  misery,  and  will  feel  alone." 
He  would  turn  servant  for  her  sake,  would  keep 
The  poorest  school,  the  very  streets  would  sweep, 
To  show  his  love.     **  It  was  already  shown, 
**  And  her  affliction  should  be  all  her  own : 
*'  His  wants  and  weakness  might  have  touch'd  her 

heart, 
"  But  from  his  meanness  she  resolved  to  part." 

In  a  small  alley  was  she  lodged,  beside 
Its  humblest  poor,  and  at  the  view  she  cried, 
"  Welcome — ^yes !  let  me  welcome,  if  I  can, 
^  The  fortune  dealt  me  by  this  cruel  man : 
"  Welcome  this  low  thatch'd  roof,  this  shattered 

door, 
**  These  walls  of  clay,  this  miserable  floor ; 
^  Welcome  my  envied  neighbours ;  this  to  you 
^  Is  all  famlUai^— all  to  me  is  new : 
"  You  have  no  hatred  to  the  loathsome  meal, 
**  Your  firmer  nerves  no  trembling  terrors  feel, 
*'  Nor,  what  you  must  expose,  derire  you  to  con- 
ceal; 
*'  -What  your  coarse  feelings  bear  without  offence, 
**  Disgusts  my  taste  and  poisons  every  sense : 
*<  Daily  shall  I  your  sad  relations  hear 
"  Of  wanton  women  and  of  men  severe ; 
**  There  will  dire  curses,  dreadful  oaths  abound, 
^*  And  vile  expressions  shock  me  and  confound : 
'*  Noise  of  dull  wheels,  and  songs  with  horrid  words, 
*'  Will  be  the  music  that  this  lane  affords ; 
''  Mirth  that  disgusts,  and  quarrels  that  degrade 
*'  The  human  mind,  must  my  retreat  invade : 
'^  Hard  is  my  fate  I  yet  easier  to  sustain, 
'*  Than  to  abide  with  guilt  and  fraud  again ; 
"  A  grave  impostor !  who  expects  to  meet, 
**  In  such  grey  locks  and  gravity,  deceit? 
'*  Where  the  sea  rages  and  the  billows  roar, 
**  Men  know  the  danger,  and  they  quit  the  shore ; 
**  But,  be  there  nothing  in  the  way  descried, 
**■  When  o'er  the  rocks  smooth  runs  the  wicked 

tide— 
**  Sinking  unwam'd,  they  execrate  the  shock 
**  And  the  dread  peril  of  the  sunken  rock." 

A  frowning  world  had  novr  the  man  to  dread, 
Taught  in  no  arts,  to  no  profession  bred : 
Pining  in  grief,  beset  with  constant  care. 
Wandering  he  went,  to  rest  he  knew  not  where. 


Meantime  the  Wife — but  she  abjured  the 
Endured  her  lot,  and  struggled  with  the  shame ; 
When,  lo !  an  uncle  on  the  mothcor's  side. 
In  nature  something,  as  in  blood  allied. 
Admired  her  firmness,  his  protection  gave. 
And  show'd  a  kindness  she  dlsdain'd  to  crave. 

Frugal  and  rich  the  man,  and  fVugal  grew 
The  sister-mind  without  a  selfish  view ; 
And  farther  still — the  temp'rate  pair  agreed 
With  what  they  saved  the  patient  poor  to  feed : 
His  whole  estate,  when  to  the  grave  eonsign'd. 
Left  the  good  kinsman  to  the  kindred  mind; 
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Assured  that  law,  with  spell  secure  and  tight, 
Had  fiz*d  it  as  her  own  peculiar  right. 

Now  to  her  ancient  residence  removed, 
She  lived  as  widow,  well  endowed  and  loved ; 
Decent  her  table  was,  and  to  her  door 
Came  daily  welcomed  the  neglected  poor : 
The  absent  sick  were  soothed  by  her  relief. 
As  her  free  bounty  sought  the  haunts  of  grief; 
A  plain  and  homely  chiurity  had  she, 
And  loved  the  objects  of  her  alms  to  see  ; 
With  her  own  hands  she  dressed  the  savoury  meat, 
With  her  own  fingers  wrote  the  choice  receipt ; 
She  heard  all  tales  that  iigured  wives  relate, 
And  took  a  double  interest  in  their  fate ; 
But  of  all  husbands  not  a  wretch  was  known 
So  vile>  so  mean,  so  cruel  as  her  own. 

This  bounteous  Lady  kept  an  active  spy, 
To  search  th'  abodes  of  want,  and  to  supply ; 
The  gentle  Susan  served  the  liberal  dame — 
Unlike  their  notions,  yet  their  deeds  the  same : 
No  practised  villain  could  a  victim  find 
Than  this  stem  Lady  more  completely  blind  ; 
Nor  (if  detected  in  his  fraud)  could  meet 
One  less  disposed  to  pardon  a  deceit ; 
The  wrong  she  treasured,  and  on  no  pretence 
Received  th'  offender,  or  forgot  th*  offence : 
But  the  kind  Servant,  to  the  thrice-proved  knave 
A  fourth  time  listened,  and  the  past  forgave. 

First  in  her  youth,  when  she  was  blithe  and  gay, 
Came  a  smooth  rogue,  and  stole  her  love  away ; 
Then  to  another  and  another  flew, 
To  boast  the  wanton  mischief  he  could  do : 
Yet  she  forgave  him,  though  so  great  her  pain. 
That  she  was  never  blithe  or  gay  again. 

Then  came  a  spoiler,  who,  with  villain-art, 
Implored  her  hand,  and  agonised  her  heart ; 
Ho  seized  her  purse,  in  idle  waste  to  spend 
With  a  vile  wanton,  whom  she  call'd  her  friend ; 
Five  years  she  suffered — ^he  had  revell'd  five — 
Then  came  to  show  her  he  was  just  alive ; 
Alone  he  came,  his  vile  companion  dead. 
And  he,  a  wand'ring  pauper,  wanting  bread  -, 
His  body  wasted,  wither'd  life  and  limb, 
When  this  kind  soul  became  a  slave  to  him : 
Nay,  she  was  sure  that,  should  he  now  survive, 
No  better  husband  would  be  left  alive ; 
For  him  she  moum'd,  and  then,  alone  and  poor. 
Sought  and  found  comfort  at  her  Lady's  door : 
Ten  years  she  served,  and,  mercy  her  employ, 
Her  tasks  were  pleasure,  and  her  duty  joy. 

Thus  lived  the  Mistress  and  the  Maid,  designed 
Each  other's  aid — one  cautious,  and  both  kind : 
Oft  at  their  window,  working,  they  would  sigh 
To  see  the  aged  and  the  sick  go  by ; 
Like  wounded  bees,  that  at  their  home  arrive 
Slowly  and  weak,  but  labouring  for  the  hive. 

The  busy  people  of  a  mason*s  yard 
The  curious  Lady  view'd  with  much  regard ; 
With  steady  motion  she  perceived  them  draw 
Through  blocks  of  stone  the  slowly-working  saw ; 
It  gave  her  pleasure  and  surprise  to  see 
Among  these  men  the  signs  of  revelry : 


Cold  was  the  season,  and  confined  their  view. 
Tedious  their  tasks,  but  menj  were  the  crew : 
There  she  beheld  an  aged  pauper  wait, 
Patient  and  still,  to  take  an  humble  freight; 
Within  the  panniers  on  an  ass  he  laid 
The  ponderous  grit,  and  for  the  portion  paid  ; 
This  he  re-sold,  and,  with  each  trifling  ^ft, 
Made  shift  to  live,  and  wretched  was  the  shift. 

Now  will  it  be  by  every  reader  told 
Who  was  this  humble  trader,  poor  and  old. — 
In  vain  an  author  would  a  name  suppress, 
From  the  least  hint  a  reader  learns  to  guess ; 
Of  children  lost,  our  novels  sometimes  treat, 
We  never  care — assured  again  to  meet : 
In  vain  the  writer  for  concealment  tries, 
We  trace  his  purpose  under  all  disguise ; 
Nay,  though  he  tells  us  they  are  dead  and  gone, 
Of  whom  we  wot,  they  will  appear  anon ; 
Our  favourites  fight,  are  wounded,  hopeless  lie. 
Survive  they  cannot — nay,  they  cannot  die ; 
Now,  as  these  tricks  and  stratagems  are  known, 
'T  is  best,  at  once,  the  simple  troth  to  own. 

This  was  the  Husband — ^in  an  humble  shed 
He  nightly  slept,  and  daily  sought  his  bread  : 
Once  for  relief  the  weary  man  applied ; 
"  Your  wife  is  rich,"  the  angry  vestry  cried : 
Alas !  he  dared  not  to  his  wife  complain, 
Feeling  her  wrongs,  and  fearing  her  disdain : 
By  various  methods  he  had  tried  to  live, 
But  not  one  effort  would  subsistence  give : 
He  was  an  usher  in  a  school,  till  noise 
Made  him  less  able  than  the  weaker  boys ; 
On  messages  he  went,  till  he  in  vain 
Strove  names,  or  words,  or  meanings  to  retain; 
Each  small  employment   in    each   neigfaboorins 

town, 
By  turn  he  took,  to  lay  as  quickly  down : 
For,  such  his  fate,  he  fail*d  in  all  he  plannM, 
And  nothing  prospered  in  his  luckless  hand. 

At  his  old  home,  his  motive  half  snppress'd. 
He  sought  no  more  for  riches,  but  for  rest : 
There  lived  the  bounteous  Wife,  and  at  her  gate 
He  saw  in  cheerful  groups  the  needy  wait; 
'*  Had  he  a  right  with  bolder  hope  t'  apply  ?*' 
He  ask'd — was  answer'd,  and  went  groaning  by : 
For  some  remains  of  spirit,  temper,  pride, 
Forbade  a  prayer  he  knew  would  be  denied. 

Thus  was  the  grieving  man,  with  burthen*d  ass. 
Seen  day  by  day  along  the  street  to  pass : 
'*  Who  is  he,  Susan  ?  who  the  poor  old  man  ? 
**  He  never  calls — do  make  him,  if  you  can." 
The  conscious  damsel  still  delay'd  to  speak. 
She  stopp'd  oonfbsed,  and  had  her  words  to  saok ; 
From  Susan's  fears  the  fact  her  mistress  knew. 
And  cried — *'  The  wretch !  what  scheme  has  h«  ia 

view? 
*'  Is  this  his  bt  ?— but  let  him,  let  him  feel— 
**  Who  wants  the  courage,  not  the  will,  to  steaL*' 

A  dreadfhl  winter  came,  each  day  severe, 
Misty  when  mild,  and  icy  cold  when  tUtt ; 
And  still  the  humble  dealer  took  his  load. 
Returning  slow,  and  shivering  on  the  road : 
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The  L»dy,  still  relentleat,  saw  him  come, 
And  sftid — **  I  wonder,  has  the  wretch  a  hpme  ?  *' — 
**  A  hut !  a  hovel  V*    "  Then  his  &te  appears 
**  To    suit    his    crime.'* — ^^  Yes,    lady,    not    his 

years;— 
^  No  I    nor  his    sufferings — nor    that    form    de- 

cay'd." 
*'  Wall !  let  the  parish  give  its  paupers  aid  : 
«  Tou  must  the  vileness  of  his  acts  allow." — 
^  And  you,  dear  lady,  that  he  feels  it  now." 
''  When  such  dissemblers  on  their  deeds  reflect, 
<*  Can  they  the  pity  they  refused  expect? 
**  He  that  doth  evil,  evil  shall  he  dread."— 
**  The  snow,"  quoth  Susan,  '*  falla  upon  his  bed — 
**  It  blows  beside  the  thatch — it  melts  upon  his 

head." 
'*  T  is    weakness,  child,    for    grieving   guilt   to 

feel."— 
"  Yea,  but  he  never  sees  a  wholesome  meal ; 
"  Through  his  bare  dress  appears  his  shrivell'd 

skin, 
^  And  ill  he  fares  without,  and  worse  within : 
*^  With  that  weak  body,  lune,  diseased,  and  slow, 
*'What    cold,    pain,    peril,    must    the    sufferer 

know!" 
•*  Think  on  his  crime." — **  Yes,  sure  't  was  very 

wrong; 
**  Bui  look    (God  bless  him !)    how  he    gropes 

along." 
"  Brought  me  to  shame."—**  Oh  I  yes,  I  know  it 

an— 

*'  What  cutting  blast !  and  he  can  scarcely  crawl ; 
**  He  freezes  as  he  moves — ^he  dies  I  if  he  should 

fall: 
**  With  cruel  fierceness  drives  this  icy  sleet — 
**  And  must  a  Christian  perish  in  the  street, 
**In  sight  of  Christians?— There  I    at   last,   he 

Ues;— 
**  Nor  unsupported  can  he  ever  rise : 
•*  He  cannot  Uve."    **  But  is  he  fit  to  die  ?"— 
Here  Susan  softly  mutter'd  a  reply, 
Look'd  round  the  room — said  something  of  its 

sUte, 
Dives  the  rich,  and  Laxarus  at  his  gate ; 
And  then  aloud — **  In  pity  do  behold 
**  The  man  afiHghten*d,  weeping,  trembling,  cold : 
**  Oh  I  how  those  fiakes  of  snow  their  entrance  win 
**  Through  the  poor  rags,  and  keep  the  firost  within. 
**  His  veiy  heart  seems  frozen  as  he  goes, 
**  Leading  that  starved  companion  of  his  woes : 
*'  He  tried  to  pray — his  lips,  I  saw  them  move, 
**  And  he  so  tum'd  his  piteous  looks  above ; 
**  But  the  fierce  wind  the  willing  heart  opposed, 
**  And,  ere  he  spoke,  the  lips  in  misery  closed : 
**  Poor  suffering  object !  yes,  for  ease  you  pray*d, 
**  And  God  wiU  hear— He  only,  Vm  afraid." 

**  Peace  I  Susan,  peace !  p^n  ever  follows  sin." — 
**Ah!    then,"  thought  Susan,  **when  wiU  ours 

begin? 
**  When  reached  his  home,  to  what  a  cheerless  fire 
*<  And  chilling  bed  wiU  those  cold  limbs  retire  ! 
'*  Yet  ragged,  wretched  as  it  is,  that  bed 
**  Takes  half  the  space  of  his  contracted  shed ; 
**  I  saw  the  thorns  beside  the  narrow  grate, 
**  With  straw  collected  in  a  putrid  sUte : 
'*  There  will  he,  kneeling,  strive  the  fire  to  raise, 
**  And  that  will  warm  him,  rather  than  the  blaie : 


**  The  sullen,  smoky  blaze,  that  cannot  lost 

**  One  moment  after  his  attempt  is  past : 

*'  And  I  so  warmly  and  so  purely  laid. 

**  To  sink  to  rest— indeed,  I  am  afraid." 

**Know    you    his    conduct  ?"—**  Yes,    indeed    I 

know, 
**  And  how  he  wanders  in  the  wind  and  snow ; 
**  Safe  in  our  rooms  the  threat*ning  storm  we  hear, 
**  But  he  feels  strongly  what  we  faintly  fear." 
**  Wilful  was  rich,  and  he  the  storm  defied ; 
**  Wilful  is  poor,  and  must  the  storm  abide," 
Said  the  stem  Lady ;  **  't  is  in  vain  to  feel ; 
**  Go  and  prepare  the  chicken  for  our  meal." 

Susan  her  task  reluctantly  began. 
And  utter'd  as  she  went — **  The  poor  old  man  !" 
But  while  her  soft  and  ever-yielding  heart 
Made  strong  protest  against  her  lady's  part. 
The  lady's  self  began  to  think  it  wrong 
To  feel  so  wrathful  and  resent  so  long. 

**  No  more  the  wretch  would  she  receive  again, 
**  No  more  behold  him^but  she  would  sustain ; 
**  Great  his  offence,  and  evil  was  his  mind — 
**  But  he  had  suffered,  and  she  would  be  kind : 
**  She  spum'd  such  baseness,  and  she  found  within 
**  A  fair  acquittal  f^m  so  foul  a  sin ; 
**  Yet  she  too  err'd,  and  must  of  Heaven  expect 
**  To  be  rejected,  him  should  she  reject." 

Susan  was  snmmon'd — **  I'm  about  to  do 
**  A  foolish  act,  in  part  seduced  by  you ; 
**  Go  to  the  creature— say  that  I  intend, 
**  Foe  to  his  sins,  to  be  Ids  sorrow's  friend : 
**  Take,  for  his  present  comforts,  food  and  wine, 
**  And  mark  his  feelings  at  this  act  of  mine : 
**  Observe  if  shame  be  o'er  his  features  spread, 
**  By  his  own  victim  to  be  soothed  and  fed ; 
**  But,  this  inform  him,  that  it  is  not  love 
**  That  prompts  my  heart,  that  duties  only  move : 
**  Say,  that  no  merits  in  his  fkvour  plead, 
**  But  miseries  only,  and  his  abject  need ; 
**Nor  bring  me  grov'ling  thanks,  nor  high-flown 

praise; 
**  I  would  his  spirits,  not  his  fancy,  raise  : 
**  Give  him  no  hope  that  1  shall  ever  more 
**  A  man  so  vile  to  my  esteem  restore ; 
**  But  warn  him  rather,  that,  in  time  of  rest, 
**  His  crimes  be  all  remember'd  and  confess'd : 
**  I  know  not  all  that  form  the  sinner's  debt, 
**  But  there  is  one  that  he  must  not  forget." 

The  mind  of  Susan  prompted  her  with  speed 
To  act  her  part  in  every  courteous  deed : 
All  that  was  kind  she  was  prepared  to  say. 
And  keep  the  lecture  for  a  future  day ; 
When  he  had  all  life's  eomforts  by  his  side. 
Pity  might  sleep,  and  good  advice  be  tried. 

This  done,  the  mistress  felt  disposed  to  look, 
As  self-approving,  on  a  pious  book ; 
Yet,  to  her  naUve  bias  still  inclined. 
She  felt  her  act  too  merciful  and  kind ; 
But  when,  long  musing  on  the  chilling  scene 
So  lately  past — the  f^oat  and  sleet  so  keen — 
The  man's  whole  misery  in  a  single  view — 
Yes !  she  oould  think  some  pity  was  bis  dna. 
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Thmllz'd,  she  heard  not  her  attendftnt  glide 
With  soft  slow  step — till,  standing  by  her  side, 
The  trembling  servant  gasp'd  for  breath,  and  shed 
ReUeving  tears,  then  utter'd,  *'  He  is  dead !" 

<'  Bead  !"  said  the  starUed  Lady.— '<  Yes,  he  feU 
'*  Close  at  the  door  where  he  was  wont  to  dwell ; 
*'  There  his  sole  friend,  the  Ass,  was  standing  by, 
<'  Half  dead  himself;  to  see  his  Master  die." 

"  Expired  he  then,  good  Heaven  I  for  want  of 
food?"— 
"  No  I  crusts  and  water  in  a  comer  stood : — 
**  To  have  this  plenty,  and  to  wait  so  long, 
*'  And  to  be  right  too  late,  is  doubly  wrong: 
*'  Then,  every  day  to  see  him  totter  by, 
<*  And  to  forbear— Oh  I  what  a  heart  had  1 1" 

"  Blame  me  not,  child ;  I  tremble  at  the  news." 
"  *T  is  my  own  heart,"  said  Susan,  "  I  accuse : 
"  To  have  this  money  in  my  purse — to  know 
'*  What  grief  was  his,  and  what  to  grief  wo  owe ; 
**  To  see  him  often,  always  to  conceive 
**  How  he  must  pine  and  languish,  groan  and  grieve, 
''  And  every  day  in  ease  and  peace  to  dine, 
"  And  rest  in  comfoi;t !— What  a  heart  is  mine !"  • 
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11»  tboaght  your  deer  doth  hold  yoa  at «  bay. 

I  choote  her  for  myielf ; 
If  she  and  I  are  plaesed,  what '•  that  to  yon  ? 

Let's  tend  aaeh  one  to  his  wife. 
And  he  whoee  wife  is  most  obedient 
Shall  win  the  wager. 

Now  by  the  world  It  is  a  lusty  wench, 
1  love  ner  ten  times  more  than  e'er  I  did. 

Tamiiy  qfthe  Skrtw, 


CouNTEB  and  Clubb  were  men  in  trade,  whoae 

pains, 
Credit,  and  prudence,  brought  them  constant  gains; 
Partners  and  punctual,  every  friend  agreed 
Counter  and  Clubb  were  men  who  must  succeed. 


*  [*  Besentmenf  is  one  of  the  pieces  in  which  Mr.  Qrabbe 
has  exercised  his  extraordinary  powers  of  giring  pain, — though 
not  gratoitonsly  in  this  instance,  nor  without  incoleating  a 
strong  leaon  or  forgiveness  and  compassion.  A  middle-sjrad 
merenant  marries  a  lady  of  good  fortune,  and  persuades  ner 


to  malie  it  all  over  to  him  when  he  is  on  the  ere  of 
bankmptey.  He  is  reduced  to  utter  beggary :  and  his  wife, 
Utteriy  and  deeply  resenting  the  wrong  he  had  done  her, 
renounces  all  connection  with  him,  and  endures  her  own 
reyersee  with  magnanimity.  At  last  a  distant  relstion  leaves 
her  his  fbrtnne ;  and  die  returns  to  the  ei^oyment  of  mo- 
derate wealth,  and  the  exercise  of  charity  to  all  bat  her 
miserable  husband.  Broken  by  age  and  disease,  he  now  begs 
the  waste  sand  tma  the  stonecutters,  and  seUs  It  on  an  ass 
thiongh  the  stnets :  — 


When  they  had  fiz'd  some  little  time  in  life, 

Each  thought  of  taking  to  himself  a  wife : 

As  men  in  trade  alike,  as  men  in  love, 

They  seem'd  with  no  according  views  to  move ; 

As  certain  ores  in  outward  view  the  same, 

They  showed  their  difference  when  the  magngt 

came. 
Counter  was  vain :  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
'T  was  not  in  him  like  suppliant  swain  to  sigh  : 
"  His  wife  might  o'er  his  men  and  maids  preakLe^ 
*^  And  in  her  province  be  a  Judge  and  guide ; 
**  But  what  he  thought,  or  did,  or  wish'd  to  do» 
**  She  must  not  know,  or  censure  if  she  knew ; 
*'  At  home,  abroad,  by  day,  by  night,  if  he 
"  On  aught  dw^rmined,  so  it  was  to  be  : 
"  How  is  a  man,"  he  ask'd,  *'  for  business  fit, 
**  Who  to  a  female  can  his  will  submit  ? 
'*  Absent  a  while,  let  no  inquiring  eye 
'*  Or  plainer  speech  presume  to  question  why : 
*'  But  all  be  sUent ,  and,  when  seen  again, 
*'  Let  all  be  cheerful — shall  a  wife  complain  ? 
'*  Friends  I  invite,  and  who  shall  dare  t'  object, 
*'  Or  look  on  them  with  coolness  or  neglect  ? 
"  No !  I  must  ever  of  my  house  be  head, 
"  And,  thus  obey'd,  I  condescend  to  wed." 

Clubb  heard  the  speech — "  My  friend  is  nice, 
said  he ; 
''  A  wife  with  less  respect  will  do  for  me  : 
"  How  is  he  certain  such  a  prize  to  gain  ? 
**  What  he  approves,  a  lass  may  learn  to  feign, 
*'  And  so  affect  t'  obey  till  she  begins  to  reign ; 
*'  A  while  complying,  she  may  vary  then, 
*'  And  be  as  wives  of  more  unwary  men ; 
*'  Beside,  to  him  who  plays  such  lordly  part, 
**  How  shall  a  tender  creature  yield  her  heart ; 
**  Should  he  the  promised  confidence  ref\ise, 
"  She  may  another  more  confiding  choose ; 
'*  May  show  her  anger,  yet  her  purpose  hide, 
'*  And  wake  his  jealousy,  and  wound  his  pride. 
"  In  one  so  humbled,  who  can  trace  the  friend  ? 
**  I  on  an  equal,  not  a  slave,  depend ; 
"  If  true,  my  confidence  is  wisely  placed. 
**  And  being  false,  she  only  is  disgraced." 

Clubb,  with  these  notions,  cast  his  eye  arovnil 
And  one  so  easy  soon  a  partner  found. 
The  lady  chosen  was  of  good  repute ; 
Meekness  she  had  not,  and  was  seldom  mute ; 
Though  quick  to  anger,  still  she  loved  to  smile, 
And  would  be  cahn  if  men  would  wait  a  while : 
She  knew  her  duty,  and  she  loved  her  way. 
More  pleased  in  truth  to  govern  than  obey ; 


**  And  from  each  trifling  gift 
Made  shift  to  UTe-«nd  wretched  was  theskOfL* 

Ihe  unrelenting  wife  descries  him  creeping  through  the  w«t 
at  this  miserable  empbyment ;  but  still  withholds  all  tcia«r. 
in  nrfte  of  the  tooching  entreaties  of  her  nnmp— fiiiMiu 
handmaid,  whose  nature  is  as  kind  and  yielding,  aa  thai  edT 
her  mistress  is  hard  and  Inflexible.  Of  all  the  piecnra 
of  mendicant  poverty  that  have  ever  been  brought  fbrwaad 
in  ptoee  or  verse— in  charity  sermons  or  popular  hanagvsa 
—we  know  of  none  half  so  moving  or  complece,  so  powerM, 
and  so  tme,  as  is  contained  in  sundry  passsges  of  thia  tatov— 
JxmxT.] 
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She  heard  her  priest  with  reverence,  tad  her 

spouse 
As  one  who  felt  the  pressure  of  her  vows ; 
Useftil  And  civil,  all  her  friends  confess'd — 
Give  her  her  way,  and  she  would  choose  the  best ; 
Though  some  indeed  a  sly  remark  would  make — 
Give  it  herHot,  and  she  would  choose  to  take. 

All  this,  when  Clubb  some  cheerful  months  had 
spent, 
lie  saw,  confe88*d,  and  said  he  was  content. 

Counter  meantime  selected,  doubted,  weighed, 
And  then  brought  home  a  young  complying  maid ; 
A  tender  creature,  full  of  fears  as  charms, 
A  beauteous  nursling  from  its  mother's  arms  ; 
A  soft,  sweet  blossom,  such  as  men  must  love. 
But  to  preserve  must  keep  it  in  the  stove  : 
She  had  a  mild,  subdued,  expiring  look — 
Raise  but  the  voice,  and  this  fair  creature  shook  ; 
Leave  her  alone,  she  felt  a  thousand  fears-^ 
Chide,  and  she  melted  into  floods  of  tears ; 
Fondly  she  pleaded,  and  would  gently  sigh, 
For  very  pity,  or  she  knew  not  why ; 
One  whom  to  govern  none  could  be  afraid — 
Hold  up  the  finger,  this  meek  thing  obey'd ; 
Her  happy  husband  had  the  easiest  task — 
Say  but  his  will,  no  question  would  she  ask  ; 
She  sought  no  reasons,  no  aiSairs  she  knew. 
Of  business  spoke  not,  and  had  nought  to  do. 

Oft  he  exclaimM,  **  How  meek !  how  mild !  how 
kind! 
**  "With  her  'twere  cruel  but  to  seem  unkind : 
**  Though  ever  silent  when  I  take  my  leave, 
**  It  pains  my  heart  to  think  how  hers  will  grieve ; 
**  *T  is  heaven  on  earth  with  such  a  wife  to  dwell, 
••  I  am  in  raptures  to  have  sped  so  well ; 
"  But  let  me  not,  my  friend,  your  envy  raise, 
**  No !  on  my  life,  your  patience  has  my  praise.** 

His  Friend,  though  silent,  felt  the  scorn  im- 
plied— 

"  What  need  of  patience  ?  *'  to  himself  he  cried  : 

**  Better  a  woman  o*er  her  house  to  rule, 

**  Than  a  poor  child  just  hurried  firom  her  school ; 

**  Who  has  no  care,  yet  never  lives  at  ease ; 

'^  Unfit  to  rule,  and  indisposed  to  please. 

**  What  if  he  govern,  there  his  boast  should  end ; 

**  No  husband's  power  can  make  a  slave  his 
friend.** 

It  was  the  custom  of  these  Friends  to  meet 
M'ith  a  few  neighbours  in  a  neighbouring  street ; 
Where  Counter  ofttimes  would  occasion  seize 
To  move  his  silent  Friend  by  words  like  these  : 
••  A  man,**  said  he,  "  if  govem*d  by  his  wife, 
*<  Givoa  up  his  rank  and  dignity  in  life ; 
"  Now,  better  fate  befalls  my  Friend  and  me.** — 
Ho  spoke,  and  look'd  th*  approving  smile  to  see. 

The  quiet  partner,  when  he  chose  to  speak, 
I>e8ired  bis  friend  **  another  theme  to  seek ; 
**  When  thus  they  met,  he  judged  that  statenifiairs 
^  And  such  important  subjects  should  be  theirs :  *' 
Bot  9^\\  Ibe  partner,  in  his  lighter  vein, 
"Would  1^*00  in  Clubb  affliction  or  disdain ; 


It  made  him  anxious  to  detect  the  cause 

Of  all  that  boasting :— "  Wants  my  friend  applause  ? 

"  This  plainly  proves  him  not  at  perfect  ease, 

"  For,  felt  he  pleasure,  he  would  wish  to  please. 

"  These  triumphs  here  for  some  regrets  atone — 

'*  Men  who  are  bless*d  let  other  men  alone.** 

Thus  made  suspicious,  he  observed  and  saw 

His  friend  each  night  at  early  hour  withdraw ; 

He  sometimes  mention*d  Juliet*s  tender  nerves. 

And  what  attention  such  a  wife  deserves : 

''  In  this,"  thought  Clubb,  "  full  sure  some  mystery 

lies — 
'*  He  laughs  at  me,  yet  he  with  much  complies, 
**  And  all  his  vaunts  of  bliss  are  proud  apologies.*' 

With  such  ideas  treasured  in  his  breast. 
He  grew  composed,  and  let  his  anger  rest ; 
Till  Counter  once  (when  wine  so  long  went  round. 
That  friendship  and  discretion  both  were  drown*d) 
Began,  in  teasing  and  triumphant  mood, 
His  evening  banter  : — "  Of  all  earthly  good, 
**  The  best,*'  he  said,  "  was  an  obedient  spouse, 
"  Such  as  my  friend's — that  every  one  allows : 
*'  What  if  she  wishes  his  designs  to  know? 
**  It  is  because  she  would  her  praise  bestow ; 
"  What  if  she  wills  that  he  reiiain  at  home? 
**  She  knows  that  mischief  may  from  travel  come. 
"  I,  who  am  free  to  venture  where  I  please, 
**  Have  no  such  kind  preventing  checks  as  these  ; 
"  But  mine  is  double  duty,  first  to  guide 
**  Myself  aright,  then  rule  a  house  beside ; 
"  While  this  our  friend,  more  happy  than  the  free, 
**  Resigns  all  power,  and  hiughs  at  liberty." 

**  By  Heaven  !**  said  Clubb,  "  excuse  me  if  I 
swear, 
'*  I  '11  bet  a  hundred  guineas,  if  he  dare, 
**  That  uncontroU'd  I  will  such  freedoms  take 
"  That  he  will  fear  to  equal — there  's  my  stake.** 

"  A  match  !'*  said  Counter,  much  by  wine  in- 
flamed ; 
**  But  we  arc  friends— let  smaller  stake  be  named : 
**  Wine  for  our  future  meeting,  that  will  1 
"  Take  and  no  more — what  peril  shall  we  try  ?** 
"  Let  *s  to  Newmarket,'*  Clubb  replied ;  **  or  choose 
*'  Yourself  the  place,  and  what  you  like  to  lose ; 
"  And  he  who  first  returns,  or  fears  to  go, 
"  Forfeits  his  cash.**— Said  Counter,  "  Be  it  so.** 

The  friends  around  them  saw  with  much  delight 
The  social  war,  and  hail*d  the  pleasant  night ; 
Nor  would  they  further  hear  the  cause  discuss*d. 
Afraid  the  recreant  heart  of  Clubb  to  trust. 

Now  sober  thoughts  retum'd  as  each  withdrew, 
And  of  the  subject  took  a  serious  view ; 
*^  *T  was  wrong,"  thought  Counter,  '*  and  will  grieve 

my  love  ;'* 
"  *T  was  wrong,'*  thought  Clubb, "  my  wife  will  not 

approve : 
*'  But  friends  were  present ;  I  must  try  the  thing, 
"  Or  with  my  folly  half  the  town  will  ring." 

He  sought  his  lady — "  Madam,  I  *m  to  blame, 
"  But  was  reproach'd,  and  could  not  boar  ILt 
ahamr; 
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"  Here  in  my  folly— for  't  is  best  to  say 
"  The  very  truth — I  Ve  sworn  to  have  my  way ; 
*'  To  that  Newmarket — (though  I  hate  the  place, 
**  And  have  no  taste  or  talents  for  a  race, 
"  Yet  so  it  is — well,  now  prepare  to  chide) — 
**  I  laid  a  wager  that  I  dared  to  ride ; 
^*  And  I  must  go :  by  Heaven,  if  you  resist 
**  I  shall  be  scom*d,  and  ridiculed,  and  hiss'd ; 
*'  Let  me  with  grace  before  my  friends  appear, 
*^  Tou  know  the  truth,  and  must  not  be  severe : 
*'  Ho  too  must  go,  but  that  he  will  of  course : 
"  Do  you  consent  ? — I  never  think  of  force.*' 

"  Tou  never  need,'*  the  worthy  Dame  replied ; 
"  The  husband's  honour  is  the  woman's  pride : 
'*  If  I  in  trifles  be  the  wilful  wife, 
*^  Still  for  your  credit  I  would  lose  my  life. 
'*  Go  I  and  when  fix'd  the  day  of  your  return, 
**  Stay  longer  yet,  and  let  the  blockheads  learn 
**  That  though  a  wife  may  sometimes  wish  to  rule, 
"  She  would  not  make  th'  indulgent  man  a  fool ; 
"  I  would  at  times  advise — ^but  idle  they 
**  Who  think  th'  assenting  husband  mutt  obey." 

The  happy  man,  who  thought  his  lady  right 
In  other  cases,  was  Assured  to-night ; 
Then  for  the  day  with  proud  delight  prepared, 
To  show  his  doubting  friends  how  much  he  dared. 

Counter — who  grieving  sought  his  bed,  his  rest 
Broken  by  pictures  of  his  love  distress*d — 
With  soft  and  winning  speech  the  fair  prepared : 
"  She  all  his  councils,  comforts,  pleasures  shared  : 
**  She  was  assured  he  loved  her  from  his  soul, 
**  She  never  knew  and  need  not  fear  control ; 
**  But  so  it  happen*d — ^he  was  grieved  at  heart, 
**  It  happen'd  so,  that  they  awhile  must  part — 
**  A  little  time — the  distance  was  but  short, 
"  And  business  call'd  him — ^he  despised  the  sport ; 
**  But  to  Newmarket  he  engaged  to  ride 
*'  With  his  friend  Clubb  :'*  and  there  he  stopp*d 
and  sighM. 

Awhile  the  tender  creature  look'd  dismayed. 
Then  floods  of  tears  the  call  of  grief  obey*d : — 

"  She  an  objection !  No !  **  she  sobb'd,  "  not  one ; 
"  Her  work  was  finished,  and  her  race  was  run ; 
*'  For  die  she  must,  indeed  she  would  not  live 
"  A  week  alone,  for  all  the  world  could  give ; 
**  We  too  must  die  in  that  same  wicked  place ; 
**  It  always  happen'd — was  a  common  case ; 
•*  Among  those  horrid  horses,  jockeys,  crowds, 
**  *T  was  certain  death — they  might  bespeak  their 

shrouds ; 
"  He  would  attempt  a  race,  be  sure  to  fall — 
**  And  she  expire  with  terror — that  was  all : 
*'  With  love  like  hers  she  was  indeed  unfit 
**  To  bear  such  horrors,  but  she  must  submit." 

"  But  for  three  doys,  my  love !  three  days  at 
most." 
**  Enough  for  me  ;  I  then  shall  be  a  ghost." 
"  My  honour's  pledged  !** — "  Oh  !  yes,  my  dearest 

Ufe, 
**  I  know  your  honour  must  outweigh  your  wife ; 
**  But  ere  this  absence  have  you  sought  a  friend  ? 
**  I  ehall  be  deaden  whom  can  you  depend  ? 


"  Let  me  one  favour  of  your  kindness  crave, 
**  Grant  me  the  stone  I  mention'd  for  my  grsve.** 

"  Nay,  love,  attend — why,  bless  my  soul — I  mj 
"  I  will  return — there — weep  no  longer — nay  I** 
<*  Well  I  I  obey,  and  to  the  lost  am  true, 
*'  But  spirits  fail  me ;  I  must  die ;  -.dleu  T 

"What,  Madam!     must? — 't  is  wrong — I'm 
angry — sounds ! 
*'  Can  I  remain  and  lose  a  thousand  poundi  ?^ 

**  Go  then,  my  love !  it  is  a  monstrous  torn, 
"  Worth  twenty  wives — go,  love !  and  I  am  dumb  ; 
"  Nor  be  displeased — had  I  the  power  to  live, 
"  You  might  be  angry,  now  you  must  forgive  : 
"  Alas !  I  faint — ah !  cruel — there's  no  need 
"  Of  wounds  or  fevers — this  has  done  the  deed.** 

The  lady  fainted,  and  the  husband  sent 
For  every  aid,  for  every  comfort  went ; 
Strong  terror  seized  him :  "  Oh !  she  loved   lo 

well, 
"  And  who  th*  effect  of  tenderness  could  tell?** 

She  now  recover'd,  and  again  began 
With  accent  querulous — "  Ah !  cruel  man  !*• 
Till  the  sad  husband,  conscience-struck,  confess*d« 
'T  was  very  wicked  with  his  friend  to  jest ; 
For  now  he  saw  that  those  who  were  obcy'd. 
Could  like  the  most  subservient  feel  afVaid : 
And  though  a  wife  might  not  dispute  the  will 
Of  her  liege  lord,  she  could  prevent  it  still. 

The  morning  came,  and  Clubb  prepared  to  ride 
With  a  smart  boy,  his  servant,  and  his  guide ; 
When,  ere  he  mounted  on  his  ready  steed, 
Arrived  a  letter,  and  he  stopp'd  to  read. 

"  My  friend,"  ho  read,  "  our  journey  I  decline, 
"  A  heart  too  tender  for  such  strife  is  mine ; 
"  Yours  is  the  triumph,  be  you  so  incUned ; 
'^  But  you  art  too  considerate  and  kind : 
*•*■  In  tender  pity  to  my  Juliet's  fears 
"  I  thus  relent,  o'ercome  by  love  and  tears ; 
"  She  knows  your  kindness ;  I  have  heard  her  soy, 
"  A  man  like  you  *t  is  pleasure  to  obey : 
**  Each  faithful  wife,  like  ours,  must  disapprove 
"  Such  dangerous  trifling  with  connubial  love ; 
"  What  has  the  idle  world,  my  friend,  to  do 
**  With  our  affairs  ?  they  envy  me  and  you : 
**  What  if  I  could  my  gentle  spouse  command — 
"  Is  that  a  couse  I  should  her  tears  withstand  ? 
"  And  what  if  you,  a  friend  of  peace,  submit 
"  To  one  you  love — is  that  a  theme  for  wit  ? 
**  'Twas  wrong,  and  I  shall  henceforth  judge  It 

weak 
**  Both  of  submission  and  control  to  speak  : 
'*  Be  it  agreed  that  all  contention  cease, 
"  And  no  such  follies  vex  our  future  peace ; 
"  Let  each  keep  guard  against  domestic  strife, 
"  And  find  nor  slave  nor  tyrant  in  his  wife." 

**  Agreed,"  said  Clubb,   "with    aU    my  seal 
agreed ;" — 
And  to  the  boy,  delighted,  gave  his  ateed. 
"  I  think  my  friend  has  well  bis  mind  expresi'd, 
"  And  I  assent ;  such  things  are  not  a  jcU." 
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**  True,"  said  the  Wife,  "  no  longer  he  can  hide 
^  The  truth  that  pains  him  by  his  wounded  pride  : 
^*  Your  friend  has  found  it  not  an  easy  thing, 
"  Beneath  his  yoke  this  yielding  soul  to  bring : 
**  These  weeping  willows,  though  they  teem  inclined 
"  By  every  breeze,  yet  not  the  strongest  wind 
**  Can  from  their  bent  dirert  this  weak  but  stub- 
bom  kind ; 
**  Drooping  they  seek  your  pity  to  excite, 
**  But  *i  is  at  once  their  nature  and  delight ; 
**  Such  women  feel  not ;  while  they  sigh  and  weep, 
<*  'T  is  but  their  habit— their  affecUons  sleep ; 
**  They  are  like  ice  that  in  the  hand  we  hold, 
**  So  very  melting,  yet  so  very  cold  ; 
**  On  such  affection  let  not  man  rely, 
**  The  husbands  suffer,  and  the  ladies  sigh  : 
''  But  your  friend's  offer  let  us  kindly  take, 
**  And  spare  his  pride  for  his  vexation's  sake ; 
**  For  he  has  found,  and  through  his  life  will  find, 
*'  T  is  easiest  dealing  with  the  firmest  mind — 
**  More  just  when  it  resists,  and,  when  it  yields, 
more  kind." 


TALE    XIX. 


TUE  CONVERT. » 


A  Upcter  is  a  jjood  trade,  and  an  old  cloak  makes  a  new 
jrrkin  ;  a  witbered  serring-man,  a  fresh  tapster.—  Jierry  fFiva 
0/  iruuitvr,  ^ 

A  fellow,  sir,  that  I  have  known  go  about  with  my  troU- 
my-dames.^ — fVimter^g  Xri/e. 

I  myrnir,  aomctimes  leaving  the  flp«r  of  Hearen  on  the 
Ifftt  hand,  and  hiding  mine  honour  in  my  neeessttv,  am  forced 
to  shttflle,  to  hedge,  and  to  lurch.—ATerry  fFives  uf  fVirndtur. 

Yea,  and  at  tliat  Tery  moment, 
(Consideration  like  an  angel  came. 
And  whipp'd  th*  offending  Adam  out  of  him.— Henry  V. 

I  have  lived  long  enough  :  mv  way  of  life 
Js  fsil'n  into  the  sear,  the  yellow  leaf ; 
And  that  which  should  accompany  old  age, 
\*  honoor,  love,  obedience,  troops  of  frien«ls, 
I  most  Dot  look  to  have.  Macbeth. 


Sour,  to  our  Uero  have  a  hero's  name 
Denied,  because  no  father's  he  could  claim ; 
Nor  could  his  mother  with  precision  state 
A  full  fair  claim  to  her  certificate ; 


*  [This  tale  was  suggested  by  some  panai;es  in  that  extra- 
ordif}»ry  wcrk,  *  The  Memoirs  of  the  Fortv.fivc  first  Years 
of  fh#  Lif^  of  James  Lackington,  Dookseller,  wriUcn  by 
Ilimsrlf/  London,  «vo.  1791.] 


»  f««  Neither  mvscU;  my  brothers,  or  sisters,  are  indebted  to 
•  fiitJier  scareely  (or  anything  that  can  endear  his  memory,  or 
twnm  aa  to  refleH  on  him  with  pleasure.  His  hatetual 
«intnfc«nn««  shortened  his  days.    My  mother  then  became 


On  her  own  word  the  marriage  must  depend — 
A  point  she  was  not  eager  to  defend : 
But  who,  without  a  father's  name,  can  raise 
His  own  so  high,  deserves  the  greater  praise  : 
The  less  advantage  to  the  strife  he  brought. 
The  greater  wonders  has  his  prowess  wrought ; 
He  who  depends  upon  his  wind  and  limbs. 
Needs  neither  oork  or  bladder  when  he  swims ; 
Nor  will  by  empty  breath  be  puff*d  along, 
As  not  himself— but  in  his  helpers— strong. 

Suffice  it  then,  our  Hero's  name  was  clear. 
For,  call  John  Dighton,  and  he  answer*d  **  Here '." 
But  who  that  name  in  early  life  assign'd 
He  never  found,  he  never  tried  to  find  : 
Whether  his  kindred  were  to  John  disgrace, 
Or  John  to  them,  is  a  disputed  case ; 
His  infant-state  owed  nothing  to  their  care — 
His  mind  neglected,  and  his  body  bare ;  * 
All  his  success  must  on  himself  depend. 
He  had  no  money,  counsel,  guide,  or  friend ; 
But  in  a  market-town  an  active  boy 
Appear'd,  and  sought  in  various  ways  employ ; 
Who  soon,  thus  cast  upon  the  world,  began 
To  show  the  talents  of  a  thriving  man. 

With  spirit  high  John  leam'd  the  world  to  brave. 
And  in  both  senses  was  a  ready  knave ; 
Knave  as  of  old,  obedient,  keen,  and  quick. 
Knave  as  at  present,  skill'd  to  shift  and  trick ; 
Some  htmible  part  of  many  trades  he  caught. 
He  for  the  builder  and  the  painter  wrought ; 
For  serving-maids  on  secret  errands  ran. 
The  waiteiPs  helper,  and  the  ostler's  man ; 
And  when  he  chanced  (oft  chanced  he)  place  to 

lose. 
His  varying  genius  shone  in  blacking  shoes  : 
A  midnight  fisher  by  the  pond  he  stood. 
Assistant  poacher,  he  o'erlook'd  the  wood ; 
At  an  election  John's  impartial  mind 
Was  to  no  cause  nor  candidate  confined ; 
To  all  in  turn  he  full  allegiance  swore. 
And  in  his  hat  the  various  badges  bore  : 
His  liberal  soul  with  every  sect  agreed, 
Unheard  their  reasons,  he  received  their  creed  ; 
At  church  he  deign'd  the  organ-pipes  to  fill. 
And  at  the  meeting  sang  both  loud  and  shrill : 
But  the  full  purse  these  different  merits  gain'd. 
By  strong  demands  his  lively  passions  drain'd ; 
Liquors  he  loved  of  each  inflaming  kind. 
To  midnight  revels  flew  with  ardent  mind  : 
Too  warm  at  cards,  a  loidng  game  he  playM, 
To  fleecing  beauty  his  attention  paid ; » 
His  boiling  passions  were  by  oaths  express'd. 
And  lies  he  made  his  profit  and  his  jest. 

Such  was  the  boy,  and  such  the  man  had  been. 
But  fate  or  happier  fortune  changed  the  scene  ; 


so  poor,  that  she  co*ild  not  afford  two  pence  per  week  for  my 
schooling.'* — Lackikotok,  p.  33.] 

5  [••  1  was  first  converted  to  Methodism  at  sixteen,  and 
from  that  time  until  I  was  twenty-one  I  was  a  sincere  enthu- 
siast,  meeting  in  societies,  learning  hymns,  &c.  But,  alas  1  my 
godly  life  at  length  suffered  interruption,  and  I  entered  into 
scenes  ofriot  and  dissipation.  I  became  aeqoainted  with,  or 
inftituated  by,  the  baauUfkil  Nancy  TroCt,  and  ooald  not 
resist  the  ikir  tempter,"  &c.— f&uf.,  p.  79.] 
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A  fever  seized  him,  "  lie  should  surely  die — ** 
He  fearM,  and  lo  I  a  friend  was  praying  by ; 
With  terror  moved,  this  Teacher  he  addressed. 
And  all  the  errors  of  his  youth  confes6*d : 
The  good  man  kindly  cleared  the  Sinner's  way 
To  lively  hope,  and  counselled  him  to  pray ; 
Who  then  resolved,  should  he  from  sickness  rise, 
To  quit  cards,  liquors,  poaching,  oaths,  and  lies : 
His  health  restored,  he  yet  resolved,  and  grew 
True  to  his  masters,  to  their  Meeting  true ; 
His  old  companions  at  his  sober  ftke 
Laugh'd  loud,  while  he,  attesting  it  was  grace, 
With  tears  besought  them  all  his  calling  to  em- 
brace:* 
To  his  new  friends  such  Convert  gave  applause, 
Life  to  their  zeal,  and  glory  to  their  cause  : 
Though  terror  wrought  the  mighty  change,  yet 

strong 
Was  the  impression,  and  it  lasted  long ; 
John  at  the  lectures  due  attendance  paid, 
A  convert  meek,  obedient,  and  afraid ; 
His  manners  strict,  though  form*d  on  fear  alone. 
Pleased  the  grave  friends,  nor  less  his  solemn  tone, 
The  lengthened  face  of  care,  the  low  and  inward 

groan; 
The  stem  good  men  exulted  when  they  saw 
Those  timid  looks  of  penitence  and  awe  ; 
Nor  thought  that  one  so  passive,  humble,  meek, 
Had  yet  a  creed  and  principles  to  seek. 

The  Faith  that  Reason  finds,  confirms,  avows, 
The  hopes,  the  views,  the  comforts  she  allows — 
These  were  not  his,  who  by  his  feelings  found. 
And  by  them  only,  that  his  faith  was  sound ; 
Feelings  of  terror  these,  for  evil  past, 
Feelings  of  hope  to  be  received  at  last ; 
Now  weak,  now  lively,  changing  with  the  day — 
These  were  his  feelings,  and  he  felt  his  way. 

Sprung  from  such  sources,  will  this  faith  remain 
While  these  supporters  can  their  strength  retain  : 
As  heaviest  weights  the  deepest  rivers  pass, 
While  icy  chains  fast  bind  the  solid  mass ; 
So,  bom  of  feelings,  faith  remains  secure, 
Long  as  their  firmness  and  their  strength  endure  ; 
But  when  the  waters  in  their  channel  glide, 
A  bridge  must  bear  us  o'er  the  threat'ning  tide ; 
Such  bridge  is  Reason,  and  there  Faith  relies, 
Whether  the  varying  spirits  fall  or  rise. 

His  patrons,  still  disposed  their  aid  to  lend. 
Behind  a  counter  phiced  their  humble  friend. 
Where  pens  and  paper  were  on  shelves  displayed. 
And  pious  pamphlets  on  the  windows  laid :  * 
By  nature  active,  and  from  vice  restrained. 
Increasing  trade  his  bolder  views  sustain'd  ; 
His  friends  and  teachers,  finding  so  much  seal 
In  that  young  convert  whom  they  taught  to  feel, 


*  [**  I  now  grew  vearjr  of  dianptdnf  my  time,  nod,  for 
w»ntof  Kimething  eUe  to  do,  I  went  one  evening  to  meeting ; 
iind  u  there  was  a  kind  of  vacuity  in  my  mind,  when  I  came 
to  bear  the  preacher,  all  my  fknatical  notions  returned  fall 
upon  me,  and  I  was  once  more  carried  away  by  the  tide  of 
enthutiatm.  My  IHenda  taw  with  indignation  the  wonderftil 
alteration  in  me,  who  tnm  a  gay,  diadpated,  voong  fellow, 
was  at  once  meUmorpboaed  into  a  doU,  moping,  praying, 
pialm'flinging  (knatic,  continually  reprebenoiag  all  about 


His  trade  encouraged,  and  were  pleased  to  find 
A  hand  so  ready,  with  such  humble  mind. 

And  now,  his  health  restored,  his  spirits  cased. 
He  wish'd  to  marry,  if  the  teachers  pleased. 
They,  not  unwilling,  from  the  virgin-class 
Took  him  a  comely  and  a  courteous  lass  ; 
Simple  and  civil,  loving  and  beloved, 
She  long  a  fond  and  faithful  partner  proved ; 
In  every  year  the  elders  and  the  priest 
Were  dufy  summoned  to  a  christening  feast ; 
Nor  came  a  babe,  but  by  his  growing  trade 
John  had  provision  for  the  coming  made ; 
For  friends  and  strangers  all  were  pleased  to  deal 
With  one  whose  care  was  equal  to  his  zeal. 

In  human  friendships,  it  compels  a  sigh 
To  think  what  trifles  will  dissolve  the  tie. 
John,  now  become  a  master  of  his  trade. 
Perceived    how    much  improvement  might    be 

made; 
And  as  this  prospect  open'd  to  his  view, 
A  certain  portion  of  his  zeal  withdrew ; 
His  fear  abaUd— "  What  had  he  to  fear— 
"  His  profits  certain,  and  his  conscience  clear  ?*• 
Above  his  door  a  board  was  placed  by  John, 
And  "  Dighton,  SUtioner,"  was  gilt  thereon  ; 
His  window  next,  enlarged  to  twice  the  size. 
Shone  with  such  trinkets  as  the  simple  prize  ; 
While  in  the  shop  witU  pious  works  were  seen 
The  last  new  play,  review,  or  magazine  : 
In  orders  punctual,  he  observed — **  The  books 
"He  never  read,  and  could  he  judge  their  looks  ? 
"  Readers  and  critics  should  their  merits  try, 
"He  had  no  office  but  to  sell  and  buy ; 
"Like  other  traders,  profit  was  his  care ; 
"  Of  what  they  print,  the  authors  must  beware.'* 
He  held  his  patrons  and  his  teachers  dear, 
But  with  his  trade  they  must  not  interfere. 

'Twas  certain  now  that  John  had   lost   the 
dread 
And  pious  thoughts  that  once  such  terrors  bred  ; 
His  habits  varied,  and  he  more  inclined 
To  the  vain  world,  which  he  had  half  resigned  : 
He  had  moreover  in  his  brethren  seen, 
Or  he  imagined,  craft,  conceit,  and  spleen: 
"  They  are  but  men,*'  said  John,  "  and  shall  I  then 
"  Fear  man's  control,  or  stand  in  awe  of  men  ? 
"  *T  is  their  advice  (their  Convert's  rule  and  law), 
"  And  good  it  is — I  will  not  stand  in  awe." 

Moreover  Dighton,  though  he  thought  of  booka 
As  one  who  chiefly  on  the  title  looks, 
Yet  sometimes  ponder'd  o*er  a  page  to  find. 
When  vex'd  with  cares,  amusement  for  bis  mlml ; 
And  by  degrees  that  mind  had  treasured  much 
From  works  his  teachers  were  afr«id  to  touch : 


me  for  their  barmlcK  mirth  and  gaiety."— Lackisotx^ob, 
page  94.) 

*  [**  As  we  sat  at  work  in  oar  room.  Mr.  Boyd,  one  of  Mr.    I 
Wmley's  people,  called  and  infonned  me  that  a  Uttie  sWf    i 
was  to  be  let.     I  observed  to  him  that  I  loved  book%  and  tlm    '• 
if  I  could  but  be  a  bookseller  I  should  then  haee  plenty  at 
books  to  read.    On  this,  he  aasared  me  that  ba  voald  fit 
the  shop  for  me,"  Uc^—ltid.,  p.  130.] 
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Satiric  novels,  poets  bold  and  free, 

And  what  their  writers  term  philosophy ;  * 

All  these  were  read,  and  he  began  to  feel 

Some  self-approval  on  his  bosom  steaL 

Wisdom  creates  humility,  but  he 

Who  thus  collects  it  will  not  humble  be : 

No  longer  John  was  fill'd  with  pure  delight 

And  humble  reverence  in  a  pastor's  sight ; 

Who,  like  a  grateful  zealot,  listening  stood. 

To  hear  a  man  so  friendly  and  so  good ; 

But  felt  the  dignity  of  one  who  made 

Himself  important  by  a  thriving  trade : 

And  growing  pride  in  Dighton's  mind  was  bred 

By  the  strange  food  on  which  it  coarsely  fed. 

TheirBrother*sfall  the  grieving  Brethren  hoard — 
His  pride  indeed  to  all  around  appeared ; 
The  world,  his  friends  agreed,  had  won  the  soul 
From  its  best  hopes,  the  man  from  their  control. 
To  make  him  humble,  and  confine  his  views 
Within  their  bounds,  and  books  which  they  peruse, 
A  deputation  from  these  friends  select 
Might  reason  with  him  to  some  good  effect ; 
Arm'd  with  authority,  and  led  by  love. 
They  might  those  follies  from  his  mind  remove. 
Deciding  thus,  and  with  this  kind  intent, 
A  chosen  body  with  its  speaker  went. 

**  John,"  said  the  Teocher,  "  John,  witli  great 

concern 
*'  We  see  thy  frailty,  and  thy  fate  discern — 
'*  Satan  'with  toils  thy  simple  soul  beset, 
'*  And  thou  art  careless  slumbering  in  the  net : 
'*  Unmindful  art  thou  of  thy  early  vow ; 
*'  Who  at  the  morning  meeting  sees  thee  now  ? 
'•  Who  at  the  evening  ?  *  Where  is  brother  John  ?* 
**  We  ask ; — are  answer'd,  *  To  the  tavern  gone.' 
**  Thee  on  the  sabbath  seldom  we  behold  ; 
**  Thou  canst  not  sing,  thou  'rt  nursing  for  a  cold : 
**  This  from  the  churchmen  thou  hast  leam'd,  for 

thoy 
**  Have  colds  and  fevers  on  the  sabbath-day ; 
**  When  in  some  snug  warm  room  they  sit,  and  pen 
**  Bills  from  their  ledgers — world-entangled  men ! 

**  See  with  what  pride  thou  hast  enlarged  thy 

shop; 
*'  To  view  thy  tempting  stores  the  heedless  stop.^ 
'"  By  i^hat  strange  names  dost  thou  these  baubles 

know, 
**  Which  wantons  wear,  to  make  a  sinful  show  ? 


^  [**My  mind  now  began  to  expand;  intellectual  light  and 

{}l'*a»ur«  broke  in,  and  dispelled  the  gloom  of  fWnatical  me- 
anrliolv.  It  waa  in  one  of  tlieie  cheerftil  moods  that  I  one 
day  took  np  th«  *Life  of  John  Bunele^  I  alao  reedfed 
tmfMt  benellta  flrom  reading  Coventry's  'Philemon  to  Hy- 
diupes;*  and  bMm  to  enjoy  many  innocent  pleasures  and 
r>*crr«tions  in  Ure,  without  tiie  fear  of  beine  eternally  damned 
for  a  Ungh,  a  joke,  or  for  spendin;;  a  sociable  evening  with  a 
few  fHends,  gohic  to  the  playhouse,  Ike.  In  a  year  or  two 
aAer,  I  beiran  with  metapbjMcs,  in  the  intricate  though 
plcMing  Ubvrinths  of  which  I  htre  ocrasionally  since 
wandered.  Having  begnu  to  tliink  rationally,  and  reason 
frerlv  on  rellKioos  matteni,  I  did  not  long  remain  with  the 
MeUiodists,"  kcw— Z&u'.,  p.  195.] 

*  {**  I  had  no  sooner  left  the  Society  than  I  fonnd  that  I 
had  incurred  th^  hatted  of  some,  the  envy  of  many,  and  the 
dlspkMure  of  all ;  to  that  for  a  long  time  I  was  constantly 
tMsfd  with  thdr  impertinent  nonsen»e.    1  believe  that  never 


*^  Haat  thou  in  view  these  idle  volumes  placed 

**  To  be  the  pander  of  a  vicious  taste  ? 

"  What 's  here  ?  a  book  of  dances ! — ^you  advance 

**  In  goodly  knowledge — John,  wilt  learn  to  dance  ? 

"  How !  *  Goj*  it  says,  and  *  to  the  devil  go  I 

"  *  AndMhahe  thyuyT  I  tremble— but 't  is  so. 

**  Wretch  at  thou  art,  what  answer  canst  thou 

make? 
'*  Oh  I  without  question,  thou  wilt  go  and  shake. 
"  What's  here  ?  *  The  School  for  Scandal  ''—pretty 

schools! 
'*  Well,  and  art  thou  proficient  in  the  rules? 
"  Art  thou  a  pupil?  Is  it  thy  design 
"  To  make  our  names  contemptible  as  thine  ? 
"  *  Old  Nicky  a  novel  P*  oh  I  't  is  mighty  weU— 
*^  A  fool  has  courage  when  he  laughs  at  hell ; 
"  *  Frolic  and  Fun  ;*  the  *  Humours  of  Tim  Grin  ;* 
^*  Why,  John,  thou  groVst  facetious  in  thy  sin; 
"  And  what  ?— *  T%e  Archdeacon* m  Charge '  /—'tis 

mighty  well — 
"  If  Satan  publish'd,  thou  wouldst  doubtless  sell ; 
^'  Jests,  novels,  dances,  and  this  precious  stuff 
**  To  crown  thy  folly — ^we  have  seen  enough ; 
''  We  find  thee  fitted  for  each  evil  work : 
"  Do  print  the  Koran  and  become  a  Turk. 

**  John,  thou  art  lost ;  •success  and  worldly  pride 
"  O'er  all  thy  thoughts  and  purposes  preside, 
"  Have  bound  thee  fast,  and  drawn  thee  far  aside : 
*'''  Yet  turn  ;  these  sin-traps  from  thy  shop  expel, 
*'  Bepent  and  pray,  and  all  may  yet  be  well. 

"  And  here  thy  wife,  thy  Dorothy  behold, 
"  How  fashion's  wanton  robes  her  form  infold ! 
'^  Can  grace,  can  goodness  with  such  trappings 

dwell? 
''  John,  thou  hast  made  thy  wife  a  Jezebel : 
**  See !  on  her  bosom  rests  the  sign  of  sin, 
**  The  glaring  proof  of  naughty  thoughts  within  : 
'*'  What !  't  is  a  cross :  come  hither — as  a  friend, 
**  Thus  from  thy  neck  the  shameful  badge  I  rend." 

"  Bend,  if  you  dare,"  said  Dighton ;  "you  shall 
find 
**  A  man  of  spirit,  though  to  peace  inclined  ; 
'^  Call  me  ungrateful  1  have  1  not  my  pay 
"  At  all  times  ready  for  the  expected  day  ? 
"  To  share  my  plenteous  board  you  deign  to  come, 
**  Myself  your  pupil,  and  my  house  your  home : 
'^  And  shall  the  persons  who  my  meat  enjoy 
**  Talk  of  my  faults,  and  treat  me  as  a  boy  ? 


was  poor  deril  so  plsffoed.  Some  as  ther  paaed  by  my  door, 
in  their  way  to  the  tMiemacle,  would  onlv  malie  a  stop  and 
lift  up  their  hands,  turn  up  the  whites  or  their  eyes,  shake 
their  heads,  groan,  and  pass  on.  Many  would  rail  in  and  take 
me  aside,  and,  after  making  meAil  noes,  address  me  with, 
*  Oh,  brother  LackingUm  1  I  am  very  sorry  to  find  that  you.  who 
began  in  the  spirit,  are  now  like  to  end  in  the  flesh.  Pray, 
l>rotber,  do  remember  Lot's  wife.'  Others  called  to  know  if  I 
was  as  happy  then  as  I  was  when  I  constantly  sought  the 
Lord  with  my  brethren,  in  prayer-meeting,  in  class,  and  in 
band.  One  preacher  assured  me  that  I  was  lost,  and  that  the 
devil  would  soon  toss  me  about  the  (lames  of  hell  with  a  pitch- 
fork."— /6u/,,  p.  162.] 

•  r*  The     School   for    Scandal,*  a  celebrated  comctly  by 
Shendan.] 

•  C*Old   Nick.'  a  satirical  story,  in  three  volumes    \j 
Edward  Da  OoU,  Esq.] 
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**  Have  you  not  told  how  Rome's  insulting  priests 
'<  Led  their  meek  laymen  like  a  herd  of  beasts  ; 
"  And  by  their  fleecing  and  their  forgery  made 
**  Their  holy  calling  an  accursed  trade  ? 
"  Can  you  such  acts  and  insolence  condemn, 
"  Who  to  your  utmost  power  resemble  them  ? 

"  Concerns  it  you  what  books  I  set  for  sale  ? 
*'  The  tale  perchance  may  be  a  virtuous  tale ; 
"  And  for  the  rest,  'tis  neither  wise  nor  just 
*'  In  you,  who  read  not,  to  condemn  on  trust ; 
"  Why  should  th*  Archdeacon's  Charge  your  spleen 

excite  ? 
"  He,  or  perchance  th'  Archbishop,  may  be  right. 

*^  That  from  your  meetings  I  refrain  is  true : 
"  I  meet  with  nothing  pleasant — nothing  new ; 
*<  But  the  same  prooft,  that  not  one  text  explain, 
^^  And  the  same  lights,  where   all   things  dark 

remain ; 
'*  I  thought  you  saints  on  earth — ^but  I  have  found 
'<  Some  sins  among  you,  and  the  best  unsound  : 
**  You  have  your  failings,  like  the  crowds  below 
**  And  at  your  pleasure  hot  and  cold  can  blow : 
"  When  I  at  first  your  grave  deportment  saw, 
"  (I  own  my  folly,)  I  was  fiird  with  awe ; 
**  You  spoke  so  warmly,  and  it  scem'd  so  well, 
"  I  should  have  thought  it  treason  to  rebel. 
*'  Is  it  a  wonder  that  a  man  lilce  me 
"  Should  such  perfection  in  such  teachers  see — 
"  Nay,  should  conceive  you  sent  from  Heav'n  to 

brave 
"  The  host  of  sin,  and  sinful  souls  to  save  ? 
"  But  as  our  reason  wakes,  our  prospects  clear, 
*'  And  failings,  flaws,  and  blemishes  appear. 

"  When  you  were  mounted  in  your  rostrum  high, 
**  We  shrank  beneath  your  tone,  your  frown,  your 

eye: 
"  Then  you  beheld  us  abject,  fallen,  low, 
"  And  felt  your  glory  from  our  baseness  grow ; 
**  Touch'd  by  your  words,  I  trembled  like  the  rest, 
"  And  my  own  vileness  and  your  power  confessed  : 
"  These,  I  exclaim'd,  are  men  divine,  and  gazed 
**  On  him  who  taught,  delighted  and  amazed  ^ 
**  Glad  when  he  finish'd,  if  by  chance  ho  cast 
**  One  look  on  such  a  sinner  as  he  pass'd. 

*  But  when  I  view'd  you  in  a  clearer  light, 
*'  And  saw  the  frail  and  carnal  appetite ; 
**  When,  at  his  humble  pray'r,  you  deign'd  to  eat, 
**  Saints  as  you  are,  a  civil  sinner's  meat ; 
'*  When,  as  you  sat  contented  and  at  ease, 
**  Nibbling  at  leisure  on  the  ducks  and  peas,'® 
**  And,  pleased  some  comforts  in  such  place  to  find, 
**  You  could  descend  to  be  a  little  kind ; 
'^  And  gave  us  hope  in  heaven  there  might  be  room 
**  For  a  few  souls  beside  your  own  to  come ; 
"  While  this  world's  good  engaged  your  carnal  view, 
•*  And  like  a  sinner  you  eiyoy'd  it  too ; 


••  ["The  pre*chCT»  were  continually  reprobating  the  prac- 
tice of  maiter*  and  mistrewes  keeping  iier>-anU  at  home  on 
Sandaya  to  dreaa  dinners.  But  great  was  my  surpriae  on  dis- 
covering that  these  very  men,  who  were  oontinually  preach- 
ing up  fkstini;,  abstinence,  &c.,  to  their  congr^^ion. 
and  who  wanted  ochen  to  dine  off  cold  dinners,  or  eat 


**  All  this  perceiving,  can  you  think  It  strange 
^  That    change   in    you    should  work  an  equal 
change?" 

"  Witftch  that  thou  art,"  an  elder  cried,  "  and 
gone 
"  For  everlasUng !"  "— "  Go  thyself,"  said  John  ; 
^*  Depart  this  instant,  let  me  hear  no  more : 
<*  My  house  my  castle  is,  and  that  my  door." 


The  hint  they  took,  and  from  the  door  with- 
drew, 
And  John  to  meeting  bade  a  long  adieu : 
Attaoh'd  to  business,  he  in  time  became 
A  wealthy  man  of  no  inferior  name. 
It  seem'd,  alas  !  in  John's  deluded  sight. 
That  all  was  wrong  because  not  all  was  right : 
And  when  he  found  his  teachers  had  their  stains. 
Resentment  and  not  reason  broke  his  chains  : 
Thus  on  his  feelings  he  again  relied. 
And  never  look'd  to  reason  for  his  guide : 
Could  he  have  wisely  view'd  the  frailty  showa, 
And  rightly  weigh'd  their  wanderings  and   his 

own, 
He  might  have  known  that  men  may  be  sincere. 
Though  gay  and  feasting  on  the  savoury  cheer ; 
That  doctrines  sound  and  sober  they  may  teach. 
Who  love  to  eat  «ith  all  the  glee  they  preach ; 
Nay !  who  believe  the  duck,  the  grape,  the  pine. 
Were  not  intended  for  the  dog  and  swine : 
But  Dighton*s  hasty  mind  on  every  theme 
Ran  from  the  truth,  and  rested  in  th'  extreme : 
Flaws  in  his  friends  he  found,  and  then  withdrew 
(Vain  of  his  knowledge)  from  their  virtues  too. 
Best  of  his  books  he  loved  the  liberal  kind. 
That,  if  they  improve  not,  still  cnlai^  the  mind ; 
And  found  himself,  with  such  advisers,  free 
From  a  fix'd  creed,  as  mind  enlarged  could  be. 
His  humble  wife  at  these  opinions  sigh'd, 
But  her  he  never  heeded  till  she  died  : 
He  then  assented  to  a  last  request, 
And  by  the  meeting-window  let  her  rest ; 
And  on  her  stone  the  sacred  text  was  seen. 
Which  had  her  comfort  in  departing  been. 

Dighton  with  joy  beheld  his  trade  advance. 
Yet  seldom  publish 'd,  loth  to  trust  to  chance  : 
Then  wed  a  doctor's  sister — poor  indeed. 
But  skill'd  in  works  her  husband  could  not  read  ; 
Who,  if  he  wish'd  new  ways  of  wealth  to  seek. 
Could  make  her  half-crown  pamphlet  in  a  week : 
This  he  rejected,  though  without  disdain. 
And  chose  the  old  and  certain  way  to  gain. 

Thus  he  proceeded :  trade  increased  the  while. 
And  fortune  woo'd  him  with  perpetual  smile : 
On  early  scenes  he  sometimes  cast  a  thought. 
When    on    his    heart    tlic    mighty  chonge    w«a 
wrought ; 


Itread  and  clifese,  would  theniaelves  not  even  sup  wii 
roasted  fowls,"  ;(cc.— Lackiitoton,  p.  las.] 

1 »  ["They  piously  and  charitably  consigned  me  over  to  1 
tormented  by  the  devil,  and  erery  where  declared  tbfat  t  m 
turned  a  downright  atheist.**— /6itf.,  p.  165.] 
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And  all  the  ease  and  comfort  Converts  find 
Was  magnified  in  his  reflecting  mind  : 
Then  on  the  teacher's  priestly  pride  he  dwelt, 
That  caused  his  freedom,  hutipdth  this  he  felt 
The  danger  of  the  free — for  since  that  day- 
No  guide  had  shown,  no  brethren  join'd  his  way ; 
Fornking  one,  he  found  no  second  creed, 
But  reading  doubted,  doubting  what  to  read. 

Still,  though  reproof  had  brought  some  present 
pain. 
The  gain  he  made  was  itur  and  honest  gain ; 
He  laid  his  wares  indeed  in  public  riew, 
But  that  all  traders  claim  a  right  to  do : 
By  means  like  these,  he  saw  his  wealth  increase, 
And  felt  his  consequence,  and  dwelt  in  peace. 

Our  Hero's  hge  was  threescore  years  and  five. 
When  he  exclaim'd,  "  Why  longer  should  I  strive  ? 
**  Why  more  amass,  who  never  must  behold 
*'  A  young  John  Dighton  to  make  glad  the  old  ?** 
(The  sons  he  had  to  early  graves  were  gone. 
And  girls  were  burdens  to  the  mind  of  John.) 
**  Had  I  a  boy,  he  would  our  name  sustain, 
**  That  now  to  nothing  must  return  again ; 
**  But  what  are  all  my  profits,  credit,  trade, 
^  And  parish  honours  ? — folly  and  parade.*' 

Thus  Dighton  thought,  and  in  his  looks  appeared 
Sadness,  increased  by  much  he  saw  and  heard : 
The  Brethren  often  at  the  shop  would  stay, 
And  make  their  comments  ere  they  walk*d  away ; 
They  mark'd  the  window,  fiU'd  in  eveij*  pane 
With  lawless  prints  of  reputations  slain ; 
I>i8torted  forms  of  men  with  honours  graced, 
And  our  chief  rulers  in  derision  placed  : 
Amased  they  stood,  remembering  well  the  days 
When  to  be  humble  was  their  brother's  praise ; 
When  at  the  dwelling  of  their  friend  they  stopp'd 
To  drop  a  word,  or  to  receive  it  dropp'd ; 
Where  they  beheld  the  prints  of  men  renown'd 
And  far«famed  preachers  pasted  all  around 
(Such  mouths !  eyes  I  hair !  so  prim !  so  fierce !  so 

sleek ! 
They  look'd  as  speaking  what  is  woe  to  speak) : 
On  these  the  passing  brethren  loved  to  dwell — 
How  long  they  spake !   how  strongly !  warmly  I 

well! 
What  power  had  each  to  dive  in  mysteries  deep. 
To  warm  the  cold,  to  make  the  harden'd  weep  ; 
To  lure,  to  fright,  to  soothe,  to  awe  the  soul, 
And  listening  flocks  to  lead  and  to  control ! 

But  now  disooursing,  as  they  Unger'd  near. 
They  tempted  John  (whom  they  accused)  to  hear 
Their  weighty  charge — **  And  can  the  lost  one  feci, 
**  As  in  the  time  of  duty,  love,  and  sea! ; 
^  When  all  were  summon'd  at  the  rising  sun, 
**  And  he  was  ready  with  his  friends  to  run  ; 
^*  When  he,  partaking  with  a  chosen  few, 
**  Pelt  the  great  change,  sensation  rich  and  new  ? 
^  No !  all  is  lost ;  her  favours  Fortune  shower'd 
**  Upon  the  man,  and  he  is  overpower'd ; 


I'  C  Thf  Conttrt*  teaches  ■  oaefbl  leann.  John  Dighton 
««•  lirfd  •  hlarkffuard  (and  we  have  hero  ■  most  U«ely  and 
comvUt/tt  4(*«f  iptlmi  of  th«  llenu  that  go  to  the  composition 
9t  tost  iiiitrM>JUneoua  character),  but,  being  tore  Kdoced  by 


**  The  world  has  won  him  with  its  tempting  store 
'*  Of  needless  wealth,  and  that  has  made  him  poor . 
**  Success  undoes  him ;  he  has  risen  to  &11, 
**  Has  gain'd  a  fortune,  and  has  lost  his  all ; 
*'  Gone  back  fh>m  Sion,  he  will  find  his  age 
**  Loth  to  commence  a  second  pilgrimage ; 
*'  He  has  retreated  from  the  chosen  track, 
"  And  now  must  ever  bear  the  burden  on  his 
back." 

Hurt  by  such  censure,  John  began  to  find 
Fresh  revolutions  working  in  his  mind  ; 
He  sought  for  comfort  in  his  books,  but  read 
Without  a  plan  or  method  in  his  head  ; 
What  once  amused,  now  rather  made  him  sad  ; 
What  should   inform,  increased   the  doubts  he 

had; 
Shame  would  not  let  him  seek  at  Church  a  guide. 
And  from  his  Meeting  he  was  held  by  pride ; 
His  wife  derided  fears  she  never  felt, 
And  passing  brethren  daily  censures  dealt ; 
Hope  for  a  son  was  now  for  ever  past. 
He  was  the  first  John  Dighton  and  the  last ; 
His  stomach  fail'd,  his  case  the  doctor  knew, 
But  said,  **  he  still  might  hold  a  year  or  two." 
*'  No  more ! "  he  said ;  **  but  why  should  I  com- 

pUin? 
*^  A  life  of  doubt  must  be  a  life  of  pain : 
''  Could  I  be  sure — ^but  why  should  I  despair  ? 
*'  I  'm  sure  my  conduct  has  been  just  and  fair  ; 
'*  In  youth,  indeed,  I  had  a  wicked  will, 
**■  But  I  repented,  and  have  sorrow  still  : 
'^  I  had  my  comforts,  and  a  growing  trade 
^^  Gave  greater  pleasure  than  a  fortune  made  ; 
^'  And  as  I  more  possess'd,  and  reason'd  more, 
**  I  lost  those  comforts  I  eigoy'd  before, 
"  When  reverend  guides  I  saw  my  table  round, 
''  And  in  my  guardian  guest  my  safety  found : 
"  Now  sick  and  sad,  no  appetite,  no  ease, 
**  Nor  pleasures  have  I,  nor  a  wish  to  please  ; 
*'  Nor  views,  nor  hopes,  nor  plans,  nor  taste  have  I ; 
'*  Yet,  sick  of  life,  have  no  desire  to  die." 

He  said,  and  died :  his  trade,  his  name  is  gone, 
And  all  that  once  gave  consequence  to  John. 

Unhappy  Dighton !  had  he  found  a  friend 
When  conscience  told  him  it  was  time  to  mend — 
A  friend  discreet,  considerate,  kind,  sincere. 
Who  would  have  shown  the  grounds  of  hope  and 

fear. 
And  proved  that  spirits,  whether  high  or  low. 
No  certain  tokens  of  man's  safety  show — 
Had  Reason  ruled  him  in  her  proper  place. 
And  Virtue  led  him  while  he  lean'd  on  grace-^ 
Had  he  while  xealous  been  discreet  and  pure, 
His  knowledge  humble,  and  his  hope  secure ; — 
These  guides  had  placed  him  on  the  solid  rock, 
Where  Faith  had  rested,  nor  received  a  shock  ; 
But  his,  alas !  was  placed  upon  the  sand, 
Where   long  it  stood  not,  and  where  none  can 
8tand.>< 


a  looff  frrer,  (klls  Into  the  hand«  of  th«  Metliodiats,  and 
bsoomes  an  exemplary  eonTert.  He  Is  then  set  up  by  tbo 
congregation  in  a  small  stationer'*  aiiop;  and,  as  he  begins 
to  thrive  in  l>aiinesi,adda  worldly  literature  to  the  evangettad 
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A  brother  noble, 
WhoM  nfttare  U  so  far  from  doing  harma. 
That  he  sutpeets  none ;  on  whoee  foolish  honeshr 
My  practice  may  ride  easy.  Xe«r. 

He  lets  me  tetd  with  hinda, 
Bars  me  the  place  of  brother.  jU  Ton  Uke  It, 

Twas  I,  but 't  is  not  I :  I  do  not  shame 
To  tell  you  what  I  was,  being  what  I  am. 

At  You  IaU  It. 


Thau  old  George  Fletcher^  on  the  British  coast 
Dwelt  not  a  seaman  who  had  more  to  boast : 
Rind,  simple,  and  sincere — ^he  seldom  spoke, 
But  sometimes  sang  and  chorused — "  Hearts  of 

oak !»' 
In  dangers  steady,  with  his  lot  content. 
His  days  in  labour  and  in  love  were  spent. 

He  left  a  Son  so  like  him,  that  the  old 
With  joy  exclaim'd,  "  'T  is  Fletcher  we  behold ;" 
But  to  his  Brother,  when  the  kinsmen  came 
And  view'd  his  form,  they  grudged  the  father's 
name. 

George  was  a  bold,  intrepid,  careless  lad. 
With  just  the  failings  that  his  father  had ; 
Iseuic  was  weak,  attentive,  slow,  exact. 
With  just  the  virtues  that  his  fether  Uck'd. 

George  lived  at  sea :  upon  the  land  a  guest — 
He  sought  for  recreation,  not  for  rest ; 
While,  far  unlike,  his  brother's  feebler  form 
Shrank  from  the  cold,  and  shuddered  at  the  storm ; 
Still  with  the  Seaman's  to  connect  his  trade, 
The  boy  was  bound  where  blocks  and  ropes  were 
made. 

George,  strong  and  sturdy,  had  a  tender  mind, 
And  was  to  Isaac  pitiful  and  kind  ; 
A  very  father,  till  his  art  was  gain'd. 
And  then  a  friend  unwearied  he  remain'd ; 
He  saw  his  broUier  was  of  spirit  low. 
His  temper  peevish,  and  his  motions  slow  ; 
Not  fit  to  bustle  in  a  world,  or  make 
Friends  to  his  fortune  for  his  merit's  sake  ; 


s  which  oompoaed  hif  orijnnal  stock  in  trade.  This  scan- 
dalises the  brethren  :  and  John,  having  no  principles  or 
knowledge,  fklls  out  with  the  sect,  and  can  never  settle  in  the 
creed  of  any  other ;  and  so  lives  perplexed  and  discontented, 
and  dies  in'agiution  and  terror. — JirrKKV. 

Such  was  not,  however,  the  ultimate  fkte  of  Lackington.  In 
1798  he  retired  (h>m  his  shop  in  Pinshury  Square,  to  wliich 
he  liad  given  the  title  of  *'  Temple  of  the  Muses,"  and  went 
to  spend  the  evening  of  life  at  Tnombory,  in  Gloucestershire. 
In  1803  he  publichM  his  *  Confessions,'  in  which  he  gives  a 
detail  of  his  reeonvertian  to  Methodism.  Before  his  death, 
whidi  took  place  in  1815,  he  expended  8000/.  upon  the  ereo* 


But  the  kind  sailor  could  not  boast  the  art 
Of  looking  deeply  in  the  human  heart ; 
Else  had  he  seen  that  this  weak  brother  knew 
What  men  to  court — what  objects  to  pursue ; 
That  he  to  distant  gain  the  way  disceru'd^ 
And  none  so  crooked  but  his  genius  leam'd. 

Isaac  was  poor,  and  this  the  brother  felt ; 
He  hired  a  house,  and  there  the  Landman  dwelt. 
Wrought  at  his  trade,  and  had  an  easy  home, 
For  there  would  George  with  cash  and  comforts 

come-, 
And  when  they  parted,  Isaac  look'd  around 
Where  other  friends  and  helpers  might  be  found. 

He  wish'd  for  some  port-place,  and  one  might 
fall. 
He  wisely  thought,  if  he  should  try  for  all ; 
He  had  a  vote — and  were  it  well  applied. 
Might  have  its  worth — and  he  had  views  beside  ; 
Old  Burgess  Steel  was  able  to  promote 
An  humble  man  who  served  him  with  a  vote ; 
For  Isaac  felt  not  what  some  tempers  feel, 
But  bow'd  and  bent  the  neck  to  Burgess  Steel ; 
And  great  attention  to  a  Lady  gave. 
His  ancient  friend,  a  maiden  spare  and  grave ; 
One  whom  the  visage  long  and  look  demure 
Of  Isaac  pleased — he  seem'd  sedate  and  pure ; 
And  his  soft  heart  conceived  a  gentle  flame 
For  her  who  waited  on  this  virtuous  dome: 
Not  an  outrageous  love,  a  scorching  fire. 
But  friendly  liking  and  chastised  desire ; 
And  thus  he  waited,  patient  in  delay. 
In  present  favour  and  in  fortune's  vmy. 

George  then  was  coasting — war  was  yet  delaj'd. 
And  what  he  gain'd  was  to  his  brother  paid ; 
Nor  ask'd  the  Seaman  what  he  saved  or  spent, 
But  took  his  grog,  wrought  hard,  and  was  con- 
tent; 
Till  war  awaked  the  land,  and  George  began 
To  think  what  part  became  a  useful  man : 
"  Press'd,  I  must  go ;  why,  then,  't  is  better  far 
*'  At  once  to  enter  like  a  British  tar, 
'*  Than  a  brave  captain  and  the  foe  to  shun, 
''^  As  if  I  fear'd  the  music  of  a  gun." 
"  Go  not !"    said   Isaac — "  you    shall  wear  di»- 

guise." 
**  What  I"  said  the  Seaman,  *'  clothe  m}^lf  with 

lies!" 
"  Oh  !    but  there 's  danger."—**  Danger  in  the 

fleet? 
*'  Tou  cannot  mean,  good  brother,  of  defeat ; 
*'  And  other  dangers  I  at  land  must  share — 
"  So  now  adieu  I  and  trust  a  brother's  care." 


tion  of  a  Weslevan  chapel,  to  which  he  added  a  salary  of  130/. 
per  annum  for  the  preacher  In  tlie  ftont  of  the  buitJing  ap> 
pears  this  inscription : — **  This  Temple  is  erected  aa  a  rocmn* 
ment  of  God's  mercy,  in  convincing  an  Infldol  of  the  import- 
ant Truths  of  Christianity."] 

'  [Mr.  Crabbe,  ever  a  tender  and  beneficent  brother,  mat 
his  sister,  the  late  Mrs.  Sparkes,  to  a  millinery  eiiUblishnent 
at  Ipswich,  with  the  first  money  he  received  at  Belvoir;  aaC 
grateftiUy  attached  as  she  was  in  return,  there  is  reason  *a 
believe  that  tliis  tale  was  composed  during  a  little  traasitoiT 
coldneai,  which— how  originating  it  b  now  toigottaa  hai 
interrapted  their  affeotion.j 
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Immc  awhile  demarrM — but,  in  hii  heart. 
So  might  he  share,  he  was  disposed  to  part : 
The  better  mind  will  sometimes  feel  the  pain 
Of  benefactions — faronr  is  a  chain ; 
Bat  they  the  feeling  scorn,  and  what  they  wish, 

disdain;— 
While  beings  form'd  in  coarser  mould  ^ill  hate 
The  helping  hand  they  ought  to  venerate : 
No  wonder  George  should  in  this  cause  prevail. 
With  one  contending  who  was  glad  to  fkil : 
"  Isaac,  farewell !  do  wipe  that  doleful  eye ; 
"  Crying  we  came,  and  groaning  we  may  die ; 
**  Let  us  do    something  *twixt   the  groan  and 

cry: 
"  And  hear  me,  brother,  whether  pay  or  prize, 
**  One  half  to  thee  I  give  and  I  devise ; 
*'  For  thou  hast  oft  occasion  for  the  aid 
"  Of  leam'd  physicians,  and  they  will  be  paid ; 
**  Their  wives  and  children  men  support  at  sea, 
*'  And  thou,  my  lad,  art  wife  and  child  to  me : 
'*  Farewell  I  I  go  where  hope  and  honour  call, 
*'  Nor  does  it  follow  that  who  fights  must  fall." 

Isaac  here  mode  a  poor  attempt  to  speak. 
And  a  huge  tear  moved  slowly  down  his  cheek ; 
Like  Pluto's  iron  drop,  hard  sign  of  grace. 
It  slowly  roU'd  upon  the  rueful  face, 
Forced   by  the   striving  will  alone   its  way  to 
trace. 

Years  fled— war  lasted— George  at  sea  rcmain'd, 
While  the  slow  Landman  still  his  profits  gain'd  : 
An  humble  place  was  vacant — he  besought 
His  patron's  interest,  and  the  office  caught ; 
For  still  the  Virgin  was  his  faithful  friend, 
And  one  so  sober  could  with  truth  commend. 
Who  of  his  own  defects  most  humbly  thought, 
An^l  their  advice  with  zeal  and  reverence  sought : 
Whom  thus  the  Mistress  praised,  the  Maid  ap- 
proved. 
And  her  he  wedded  whom  he  wisely  loved. 

No  more  he  needs  assistance — but,  alas  I 
Ho  fears  the  money  will  for  liquor  pass ; 
Or  that  the  Seaman  might  to  flatterers  lend. 
Or  give  support  to  some  pretended  friend : 
Still  he  must  write — he  wrote,  and  he  confesa*d 
That,  till  absolved,  he  should  be  sore  distressed ; 
But  one  so  friendly  would,  he  thought,  forgive 
The  hast}'  deed — Heav'n  knew  how  he  should 

live; 
*'  But  you,"  he  added,  "  as  a  man  of  sense, 
"  Have  well  consider'd  danger  and  expense  : 
**  I  ran,  alas  I  into  the  fatal  snare, 
**  And  now  for  trouble  must  my  mind  prepare  ; 
"  And  how,  with  children,  I  shall  pick  my  way 
"  Through  a  hard  world,  is  more  than  I  can  say : 
'*  Then  change  not,  Brother,  your  more  happy 

sUte, 
"  Or  on  the  hazard  long  deliberate.** 

George  answered  gravely,  **  It  is  right  and  fit, 
*'  In  all  <mr  crosses,  humbly  to  submit : 
'*  Tour  apprehensions  are  unwise,  ui\}u8t ; 
"  Forbear  repining,  and  expel  distrust." 
Ha  added,  **  Marriage  was  the  joy  of  Ufe,*' 
And  gsTe  his  service  to  his  brother's  wife ; 


Then  vow'd  to  bear  in  all  expense  a  part. 
And  thus  concluded,  ''  Have  a  cheerful  heart." 

Had  the  glad  Isaac  been  his  brother's  guide, 
In  the  same  terms  the  Seaman  had  replied ; 
At  such  reproofs  the  crafty  Landman  smiled. 
And  softly  said,  "  This  creature  is  a  child." 

Twice  had  the  gallant  ship  a  capture  made — 
And  when  in  port  the  happy  crew  were  paid. 
Home  went  the  Sailor,  with  his  pockets  stored. 
Ease  to  enjoy,  and  pleasure  to  afibrd ; 
His  time  was  short,  joy  shone  in  every  face, 
Isaao  half  fainted  in  the  fond  embrace : 
The  wife  resolved  her  honour'd  guest  to  please. 
The  children  clung  upon  their  uncle's  knees ; 
The  grog  went  round,  the  neighbours  drank  his 

health, 
And  George  exclaim'd,   "Ah!  what  to  this  is 

wealth  ? 
'*  Better."  said  he,  *'  to  bear  a  loving  heart, 
"  Than  roll  in  riches ^but  we  now  must  part !" 

All  yet  is  still — but  hark  1  the  winds  o'ersweep 
The  rising  waves,  and  howl  upon  the  deep ; 
Ships  late  becalm'd  on  mountain-billows  ride — 
So  Life  is  threaten'd  and  so  man  is  tried. 

Ill  were  the  tidings  that  arrived  from  sea. 
The  worthy  George  must  now  a  cripple  be  ; 
His  leg  was  lopp'd;   and  though  his  heart  was 

sound. 
Though  his  brave  captain  was  with  glory  crown'd. 
Yet  much  it  vex'd  him  to  repose  on  shore. 
An  idle  log,  and  be  of  use  no  more : 
True,  he  was  sure  that  Isaao  wonM  receive 
All  of  his  Brother  that  the  foe  might  leave  ; 
To  whom  the  Seaman  his  design  had  sent, 
Ere  from  the  port  the  wounded  hero  went : 
His  wealth  and  expectations  told,  he  "  knew 
"  Wherein  they  fail'd,  what  Isaac's  love  would  do ; 
*'  That  he  the  grog  and  cabin  would  supply, 
"  Where  George  at  anchor  during  life  would  lie." 

The  Landman  read — and,  reading,  grew  dis- 
tress'd : — 
'*  Could  he  resolve  t*  admit  so  poor  a  guest  ? 
*'  Better  at  Greenwich  might  the  Sailor  stay, 
"  Unless  his  purse  could  for  his  comforts  pay." 
So  Isaac  judged,  and  to  his  wife  appeal'd. 
But  yet  acknowledged  it  was  best  to  yield : 
*'  Perhaps  his  pension,  with  what  sums  remain 
"  Due  or  unsquander'd,  may  the  man  maintain ; 
"  Refuse  we  must  not."— With  a  heavy  sigh 
The  lady  heard,  and  made  her  kind  reply : — 
**  Nor  would  I  wish  it,  Isaac,  were  we  sure 
"  How  long  this  crazy  building  will  endure ; 
"  Like  an  old  house,  that  every  day  appears 
"  About  to  fall,  he  may  be  propp'd  for  years ; 
"  For  a  few  months,  indeed,  wn  might  comply, 
"  But  these  old  battered  fellows  never  die.*' 

The  hand  of  Isaac,  George  on  entering  took. 
With  love  and  resignation  in  his  look ; 
Declared  his  comfort  in  the  fortune  past. 
And  joy  to  find  his  anchor  safely  cast ; 
**  Call  then  my  nephews,  let  the  grog  be  brought, 
**  And  I  wiU  teU  them  how  the  ihl^  waa  fought." 
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Alas !  our  simple  Seaman  should  have  known, 
That  all  the  care,  the  kindness,  he  had  shown, 
Wore  from  his  Brother's  heart,  if  not  his  memory, 

flown: 
All  swept  away,  to  be  perceived  no  more. 
Like  idle  structures  on  the  sandy  shore. 
The  chance  amusement  of  the  plajrful  boy. 
That  the  rude  billows  in  their  rage  destroy. 

Poor  George  confess*d,  though  loth  the  truth  to 
find, 
Slight  was  his  knowledge  of  a  Brother's  mind  : 
The  vulgar  pipe  was  to  the  wife  offence. 
The  frequent  grog  to  Isaac  an  expense ; 
Would  friends  like  hers,  she  question'd,  "  choose 

to  come, 
"  Where  clouds  of  poison*d  fume  defiled  a  room  ? 
**  This  could  their  Lady-friend,  and  Burgess  Steel, 
**  (Teased  with  his  worship's  asthma,)  bear  to  feel  ? 
"  Could  they  associate  or  converse  with  him — 
"  A  loud  rough  sailor  with  a  timber  limb  ?" 

Cold  as  he  grew,  still  Isaac  strove  to  show, 
By  well-feign'd  care,  that  cold  he  could  not  grow ; 
And  when  he  saw  his  brother  look  distress'd, 
He  strove  some  petty  comforts  to  suggest ; 
On  his  wife  solely  their  neglect  to  lay. 
And  then  t'  excise  it,  as  a  woman's  way ; 
He  too  was  chidden  when  her  rules  he  broke. 
And  then  she  sicken'd  at  the  scent  of  smoke. 

George,  though  in  doubt,  was  still  consoled  to  find 
His  Brother  wishing  to  be  rcckon'd  kind  : 
That  Isaac  seem'd  concem'd  by  his  distress, 
CJave  to  his  ii^ured  feelings  some  redress ; 
But  none  he  found  disposed  to  lend  an  ear 
To  stories,  all  were  once  intent  to  hear : 
Except  his  nephew,  seated  on  his  knee. 
He  found  no  creature  cared  about  the  sea ; 
But  George  indeed — for  George  they  call'd  the  boy. 
When  his  g<iod  uncle  was  their  boast  and  joy — 
Would  listen  long,  and  would  contend  with  sleep. 
To  hear  the  woes  and  wonders  of  the  deep ; 
Till  the  fond  mother  cried — "  That  man  will  teach 
"  The  foolish  boy  his  loud  and  boisterous  speech." 
So  judged  the  father — and  the  boy  was  taught 
To  shun  the  uncle,  whom  his  love  had  sought. 

The  mask  of  kindness  now  but  seldom  worn, 
George  felt  each  evil  harder  to  be  borne ; 
And  cried  (vexation  growing  day  by  day), 
"  Ah  !  brother  Isaac !— What  I  I  'm  in  the  way !" 
"  No !  on  my  credit,  look  ye,  No  I  but  I 
"  Am  fond  of  peace,  and  my  repose  would  buy 
"  On  any  terms — in  short,  we  must  comply : 
"  My  spouse  had  money — she  must  have  her  will — 
"  Ah !  Brother,  marriage  is  a  bitter  pill." 

George  tried  the  lady—"  Sister,  I  offend." 
"  Mo  ?"  she  repiied— **  Oh  no !  you  may  depend 
**  On  my  regard — but  watch  your  Brother's  way, 
"  Whom  I,  like  you,  must  study  and  obey." 

"  Ah !"  thought  the  Seaman,  "  what  a  head  was 
mine, 
"  That  easy  berth  at  Greenwich  to  resign  ! 

"  I'll  to  the  parish  " but  a  little  pride, 

And  some  affection,  put  the  thought  aside. 


Now  gross  neglect  and  open  scorn  he  bore 
In  silent  sorrow — ^but  he  felt  the  more  : 
The  odious  pipe  he  to  the  kitchen  took. 
Or  strove  to, profit  by  some  pious  book. 

When  the  mind  stoops  to  this  degraded  state. 
New  griefs  will  darken  the  dependant's  fate ; 
"  Brother  I "  said  Isaac,  "  you  will  sure  excuse 
"  The  little  freedom  I  'm  compell'd  to  use : 
"  My  wife's  relations — (curse  the  haughty  crew  !>— 
"  Affect  such  niceness,  and  such  dread  of  you : 
"  You  speak    so    loud — and   they  have    natures 

soft — 
"  Brother 1  wish do  go  upon  the  lofl  I** 

Poor  George  obey*d,  and  to  the  garret  fied. 

Where  not  a  being  saw  t^e  lean  he  shed : 
I  But  more  was  yet  required,  for  guests  were  eomr. 

Who  could  not  dine  if  he  disgraced  the  room. 
I  It  shock'd  his  spirit  to  be  esteem'd  unfit 
'  With  an  own  brother  and  his  wife  to  sit ; 
I  He  grew  rebellious— at  the  vestry  spoke 

For  weekly  aid they  heard  it  as  a  joke : 

j  "  So  kind  a  brother,  and  so  wealthy ^you 

"  Apply  to  us  ? No  !  this  will  never  do  : 

j  "  Good  neighbour  Fletcher,"  said  the  Overaeer, 

**  We  are  engaged — you  can  have  nothing  her©  I" 

;      George  mutter'd  something  in  despairing  tone, 
!  Then  sought  his  loft,  to  think  and  grieve  alone  ; 
'  Neglected,  slighted,  restless  on  his  bed, 
I  With  heart  half  broken,  and  with  scraps  ill  fed  ; 
Yet  was  he  pleased  that  hours  fsr  play  design'd 
Were  given  to  case  his  ever-troubled  mind  ; 
The  child  still  listen'd  with  increasing  joy. 
And  he  was  sooth'd  by  the  attentive  boy. 

I       At  length  he  sicken'd,  and  this  duteous  child 
Watch'd  o'er  his  sickness,  and  his  pains  beguiled ; 

'  The  mother  bade  him  from  the  loft  refrain, 

,  But,  though  with  caution,  yet  he  went  again ; 
And  now  his  tales  the  Sailor  feebly  told. 
His  heart  was  heavy,  and  his  limbs  were  cold  : 
The  tender  boy  came  often  to  entreat 
His  good  kind  friend  would  of  his  presents  eat ; 
Purloin'd  or  purchased,  for  he  saw,  with  shame, 

I  The  food  untouch'd  that  to  his  uncle  came  ; 
Who,  sick  in  body  and  in  mind,  received 
The  boy's  indulgence,  gratified  and  grieved. 

I      "  Uncle  will  die !"  said  George : — the  piteous 

I  wife 

I  Exclaim'd,  "  she  saw  no  value  in  his  life ; 

i  '*  But,  sick  or  well,  to  my  commands  attend, 

I  *^  And  go  no  more  to  your  complaining  friend." 
The  boy  was  vex'd,  he  felt  his  heart  reprove 
The  stem  decree. — What  I  punish'd  for  his  love  1 
No !  he  would  go,  but  softly,  to  the  room. 
Stealing  in  silence — for  he  knew  his  doom. 

Once  in  a  week  the  father  came  to  say, 
**  George,  are  you  ill  ?"— and  hurried  him  aia-ay  ; 
Yet  to  his  wife  would  on  their  duties  dwell, 
And  often  cry,  "  Do  use  my  brother  well :" 
And  something  kind,  no  question,  Isaac  i 
Who  took  vast  cred't  for  the  vague  Sntent. 
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But,  truly  kind,  the  gentle  boy  essay'd 
To  cheer  his  uncle,  firm,  although  afraid ; 
Bat  aow  the  father  caught  him  at  the  door. 
And,  swearing — ^yes,  the  man  in  office  swore. 
And  cried,   **  Away !    How  !   Brother,   I  'm  sur- 
prised 
**  That  one  so  old  can  be  so  ill  advised  : 
**  Let  him  not  dare  to  visit  you  again, 
"  Your  cursed  stories  will  disturb  his  brain ; 
*'  Is  it  not  vile  to  court  a  foolish  boy, 
**  Your  own  absurd  narrations  to  enjoy  ? 
•*  What !  sullen  ! — ha,  George  Fletcher  I  you  shall 

see, 
*^  Proud  as  you  are,  your  bread  depends  on  me  !" 

He  spoke,  and,  frowning,  to  his  dinner  went. 
Then  cool'd  and  felt  some  qualms  of  discontent : 
And  thought  on  times  when  he  oompell*d  his  son 
To  hear  these  stories,  nay,  to  beg  for  one ; 
But  the  wife's  wrath  overcame  the  brother's  pain. 
And  shame  was  felt,  and  conscience  rose,  in  vain. 

George  yet  stole  up ;  he  saw  his  Uncle  lie 
Sick  on  the  bed,  and  heard  his  heavy  sigh  ; 
So  he  resolved,  before  he  went  to  rest. 
To  comfort  one  so  dear  and  so  distressed ; 
Then  watch'd  his  time,  but,  with  a  child-like  art, 
Betray*d  a  something  treasured  at  his  heart :  i 

Th*  observant  wife  remark*d,  **  The  boy  is  grown     I 
'*  So  like  your  brother,  that  he  seems  his  own : 
^*  So  close  and  sullen  !  and  I  still  suspect 
'*  ITiey  often  meet : — do  watch  them  and  detect." 

George  now  rcmarkM  that  all  was  still  as  night. 
And  hasten'd  up  with  terror  and  delight ; 
*•  Uncle !"  he  cried,  and  softly  tapp*d  the  door, 
"  Do  let  roe  in*' — but  he  could  add  no  more  ; 
The  careful  father  caught  him  in  the  fact. 
And  cried, — **  You  serpent !  is  it  thus  you  act? 
**  Back  to  your  mother  I  " — and,  with  hasty  blow, 
lie  sent  th*  indignant  boy  to  grieve  below ; 
Then  at  the  door  an  angry  speech  began — 
**  Is  this  your  conduct? — Is  It  thus  you  plan ? 
'•*  Seduce  my  child,  and  make  ray  house  a  scene 

*'  Of  vile  dispute What  is  it  that  you  mean? 

**  George,  are  you  dumb  ?  do  learn  to  know  your 

friends, 
**  And  think  awhile  on  whom  your  bread  depends. 
^  What !  not  a  word  ?  be  thankful  I  am  cool— 
**  But,  sir,  beware,  nor  longer  play  the  fool. 
**  Come !  brother,  come  !  what  is  it  that  you  seek 
**  By  this  rebellion  ? — Speak,  you  villain,  speak ! 
"  Weeping !  I  warrant — sorrow  makes  you  dumb  : 
^  I  *ll  ope  your  mouth,  impostor  I  if  I  come : 
**  Let  me  approach — I  '11  shake  you  fVom  the  bod, 
*'  You  stubborn  dog Oh   God  I  my  Brother's 

dead  I" 

Timid  was  Isaac,  and  in  all  the  past 
He  felt  a  purpose  to  be  kind  at  last ; 
Nor  did  he  mean  his  brother  to  depart. 
Till  he  had  shown  this  kindness  of  his  heart ; 


t  rtUf  rfwsrtfw  in  thb  tale,  thooffh  hamble,  are  Bdmin- 
hiy  oniwn,  and  the*  tmaer  of  Uiem,  we  fear,  the  moat  itri kingly 
ntf  Rial.  An  opco-hmiled  generous  aailor  had  a  poor,  aneak- 
lag,  eanning,  vIAmU  lirother,  to  whom  he  remitted  all  his 


But  day  by  day  he  put  the  cause  aside. 
Induced  by  av'rice,  peevishness,  or  pride. 

But  now  awaken'd,  from  this  fatal  time 
His  conscience  Isaac  felt,  and  found  his  crime  : 
He  raised  to  George  a  monumental  stone, 
And  there  retired  to  sigh  and  think  alone ; 
An  ague  seized  him,  he  grew  pale,  and  shook- 
**  So,"  said  his  son,  **  would  my  poor  Uncle  look." 
**  And  so,  my  child,  shall  I  like  him  expire." 
'*  No !  you  have  physic  and  a  cheerfbl  fire." 
'^  Unhappy  sinner !  yes,  1  'm  well  supplied 
"  With  every  comfort  my  cold  heart  denied.' 

He  view'd  his  Brother  now,  but  not  as  one 
Who  vex'd  his  wife  by  fondness  for  her  son  ; 
Not  as  with  wooden  limb,  and  seaman's  tale, 
The  odioiu  pipe,  vile  grog,  or  humbler  ale : 
He  now  the  worth  and  grief  alone  can  view 
Of  one  so  mild,  so  generous,  and  so  true ; 
**•  The  frank,  kind  Brother,  with  such  open  heart, — 
"  And  I  to  break  it 't  was  a  demon's  part !" 

So  Isaac  now,  as  led  by  conscience,  feels, 
Nor  his  unkindness  palliates  or  conceals  ; 
"  This  is  your  folly,"  said  his  heartless  wife : 
*'  Alas !  my  folly  cost  my  Brother's  life ; 
"  It  sufier  d  him  to  languish  and  decay — 
^*  My  gentle  brother,  whom  1  could  not  pay, 
"  And  therefore  left  to  pine,  and  fret  his   life 
away  !" 

He  takes  his  Son,  and  bids  the  boy  unfold 
All  the  good  Uncle  of  his  feelings  told, 
All  he  lamented — and  the  ready  tear 
Falls  as  he  listens,  soothed,  and  grieved  to  hear. 

**  Did   he  not  curse  me,  child  ?" — "  He  never 

cursed, 
**  But  could  not  breathe,  and  said  his  heart  would 

burst." 
**  And  so  will  mine  :" — **  Then,  father,  you  must 

pray: 
**  My  uncle  said  it  took  his  pains  away." 

Repeating  thus  his  sorrows,  Isaac  shows 
That  he,  repenting,  feels  the  debt  he  owes, 
And  from  this  source  alone  his  every  comfort  flows. 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office,  honours,  gain ; 
They  make  him  humble,  nay,  they  give  him  pain : 
**  These  from   my  heart,"  ho  cries,  **  all  feeling 

drove; 
**  They  mode  mc  cold  to  nature,  dead  to  love." 
He  takes  no  joy  in  home,  but  sighing,  sees 
A  son  in  sorrow,  and  a  wife  at  ease ; 
He  takes  no  joy  in  office — see  him  now. 
And  Burgess  Steel  has  but  a  passing  bow ; 
Of  one  sad  train  of  gloomy  thoughts  possess'd, 
He  takes  no  joy  in  friends,  in  food,  in  rest — 
Dark  are  the  evil  days,  and  void  of  peace  the  best. 
And  thiu  he  lives,  if  living  be  to  sigh. 
And  from  all  comforts  of  the  world  to  fly. 
Without  a  hope  in  life — without  a  wish  to  die.* 


prixe-money,  and  Kvn  all  the  aireara  of  his  pay — receiTing, 
in  return,  vehement  profearionc  of  gratitude  and  false  pro> 
testation*  of  regard.  At  laat,  the  aailor  is  diaabled  in  aetion, 
and  diseharged  just  m  his  beartleaa  brother  hn*  wctifed  a 
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TALE   XXI. 


THE  LEARNED  BOY. 


Like  one  well  itadied  in  a  nd  ostent. 

To  pleMe  hia  gntnd&m.  Merchnt  of  Venice. 

And  then  the  whining  schoolboy,  with  his  satdiel 
And  shining  morning  face,  creeping,  like  snail. 
Unwillingly  to  school.  As  You  Like  It. 

He  is  a  better  scholar  than  I  thought  he  was ;  he  has  a  good 


One  that  feeds 
On  objects,  arts,  and  imitations. 
Which  oat  of  nse,  and  staled  by  other  men. 
Begin  his  iashion.  Julim  Ceeear. 

Oh  I  torture  me  no  more — I  will  confess.— 2  Henry  VI. 


An  honest  man  wao  Farmer  Jones,  and  true ; 

He  did  by  all  as  all  by  him  should  do ; 

Grave,  cautious,  careful,  fond  of  gain  was  he, 

Yet  famed  for  rustic  hospitality  : 

Left  with  his  children  in  a  widow 'd  state, 

The  quiet  man  submitted  to  his  fate ; 

Though  prudent  matrons  waited  for  his  call, 

With  cool  forbearance  he  avoided  all ; 

Though  each  profess' d  a  pure  maternal  joy. 

By  kind  attention  to  his  feeble  boy ; 

And  though  a  friendly  "Widow  knew  no  rest, 

Whilst  neighbour  Jones  was  lonely  and  distress'd  ; 

Nay,  though  the  maidens  spoke  in  tender  tone 

Their  hearts*  concern  to  see  him  left  alone, 

Jones  still  persisted  in  that  cheerless  life, 

As  if 't  were  sin  to  take  a  second  v^-ife. 


Oh !  't  is  a  precious  thing,  when  wives  are  dead, 
To  find  such  numbers  who  will  serve  instead ; 
And  in  whatever  state  a  man  be  thrown, 
'T  is  that  precisely  they  would  wish  their  own ; 
Left  the  departed  infants — then  their  joy 
Ts  to  sustain  each  lovely  girl  and  boy : 
Whatever  calling  his,  whatever  trade. 
To  that  their  chief  attention  has  been  paid ; 
His  happy  taste  in  all  things  they  approve. 
His  friends  they  honour,  and  his  food  they  love ; 
His  wish  for  order,  prudence  in  affairs. 
An  equal  temper  (thank  their  stars !),  are  theirs  ; 
In  fact,  it  seemM  to  be  a  thing  decreed, 
And  fix*d  as  fate,  that  marriage  must  succeed : 


small  office  by  sycophancy,  and  made  a  prudent  marriage  with 
a  congenial  temper.  He  seeks  tlie  shelter  of  liis  brother's 
house  as  freely  as  he  would  have  given  it;  and  doM  not  at 
flrst  perceive  the  coldness  of  his  reception.  But  m(^flca- 
tions  grow  upon  him  day  bv  day.  His  grog  u  expensive,  and 
his  pipe  makes  the  wife  sick ;  then  his  voice  is  so  loud,  and  hb 
manners  so  rough,  that  her  Ariends  cannot  visit  her  if  he  ap- 
pears at  table;  so  he  is  banished  by  degrees  to  «  garret, 
where  he  (klls  sick,  and  has  no  oonsolalion  but  in  the  kindness 
of  one  of  his  nephews,  a  little  boy,  who  administers  to  his  com- 
fort, and  listens  to  his  stories  with  a  delighted  attention.  This 
too,  however,  is  interdicted  by  his  hardhearted  parents ;  and 


Yet  some,  like  Jones,  with  stubborn  hearts  and 

hurd, 
Can  hear  such  claims  and  show  them  no  regard. 

Soon  as  our  Farmer,  like  a  general,  found 
By  what  strong  foes  he  was  encompass'd  round. 
Engage  ho  dared  not,  and  he  could  not  fly, 
But  saw  his  hope  in  gentle  parley  lie ; 
With  looks  of  kindness  then,  and  trembling  heart. 
He  met  the  foe,  and  art  opposed  to  art. 

Now  spoke  that  foe  insidious — gentle  tones. 
And  gentle  looks,  assumed  for  Farmer  Jones : 
"  Three  girls,"  the  Widow  cried,  "  a  lively  three 
**  To  govern  well — indeed  it  cannot  be.'* 
**  Yes,"  he  replied,  **  it  calls  for  pains  and  care : 
"  But  I  must  bear  it." — "  Sir,  you  cannot  bear ; 
**  Your  son  is  weak,  and  asks  a  mother's  eye  :** 
"  That,  my  kind  friend,  a  father's  may  supply." 
"  Such  growing  grieiB  your  very  soul  will  teaae :" 
"  To  grieve  another  would  not  give  me  ease — 
"  I  have  a  mother  '^ — "  She,  poor  ancient  soul ! 
*^  Can  she  the  spirits  of  the  young  control  ? 
^'  Can  she  thy  peace  promote,  partake  thy  care. 
"  Procure  thy  comforts,  and  thy  sorrows  share  ? 
"  Age  is  itself  impatient,  uncontroU'd  :" 
"  But  wives  like  mothers  must  at  length  be  old.** 
"  Thou  hast  shrewd  servants — they  arc  evils  sore  f 
"  Yet  a  shrewd  mistress  might  afflict  me  more."      'i 
"  Wilt  thou  not  be  a  weary,  wailing  man ?"  I, 

"  Alas !  and  I  must  bear  it  as  I  can."  i 

ii 

Resisted  thus,  the  Widow  soon  withdrew,  ' 

That  in  his  pride  the  Hero  might  pursue  ;  li 

And  off  his  wonted  guard,  in  some  retreat,  |] 

Find  from  a  foe  prepared  entire  defeat :  1, 

But  he  was  prudent ;  for  he  knew  in  flight  [ 

These  Parthian  warriors  turn  again  and  fight  :^        '| 
Ho  but  at  freedom,  not  at  glory  aim'd,  !' 

And  only  safety  by  his  caution  claimed.  J 

Thus,  when  a  great  and  powerful  state  decrees     '< 
Upon  a  small  one,  in  its  love,  to  seize — 
It  vows  in  kindness,  to  protect,  defend,  j 

And  bo  the  fond  ally,  the  faithful  friend ; 
It  therefore  wills  that  humbler  state  to  place  '' 

Its  hopes  of  safety  in  a  fond  embrace ;  |j 

Then  must  that  humbler  state  its  wisdom  prove. 
By  kind  rejection  of  such  pressing  love ;  u 

Must  dread  such  dangerous  friendship  to  commence,  i 
And  stand  collected  in  its  own  defence :  i 

Our  Farmer  thus  the  proffer'd  kindness  fled,  ; 

And  shunn'd  the  love  that  into  bondage  led. 

i 

The  Widow  failing,  firesh  besiegers  came, 
To  share  the  fate  of  this  retiring  dame : 


the  boy  is  obliged  to  steal  privately  to  his  disconsolatir  nod*' 
One  day  his  fkther  catches  him  at  h'is  door ;  and,  after  be*ii<ac 
him  back,  proceeds  to  deliver  a  severe  retuke  to  his  bro'lMr 
for  encouraging  the  child  in  disobedience,  when  he  llmU  tb^ 
unconscious  culprit  released  L>  aeath  from  his  despicable  in- 
nilts  and  reproaches.    Hie  great  art  of  the  story  consiatfl  i«  I 
the  plausible  excuses  with  which  the    ungratefhl    brtfft^^^ 
always  contrives  to  cover  his  wicknlnea.    After  the  ~»»^^   "     ' 
phe,he  endures  deserved  remorse  and  angnish.— Jarraxr.] 

1  The  Pkrtbians  were  so  skilled  in  the  art  of  t)ie  bow. 
they  could  iboot  with  effect  flying. 
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And  each  foresaw  a  thousund  ills  attend 
The  man  that  fled  from  so  discreet  a  friend  ; 
And  pra/d,  kind  soul !  that  no  event  might  make 
The  harden'd  heart  of  Farmer  Jones  to  ache. 

But  he  still  govem*d  with  resistless  hand, 
And  where  he  could  not  guide  he  would  command : 
With  steady  view  in  course  direct  he  steered, 
And  his  fair  daughters  loved  him,  though  they 

fearM; 
Each  had  her  school,  and  as  his  wealth  was  known, 
Each  had  in  time  a  household  of  her  own. 

The  Boy  indeed  was  at  the  Grandam's  side 
Humoured  and  train' d,  her  trouble  and  her  pride : 
Companions  dear,  with  speech  and  spirits  mild, 
The  childish  widow  and  the  vapourish  child ; 
This  nature  prompts ;  minds  uninform'd  and  weak 
In  such  alliance  ease  and  comfort  seek : 
Pttsh'd  by  the  levity  of  youth  aside, 
The  cares  of  man,  his  humour,  or  his  pride, 
They  feel,  in  their  defenceless  state,  allied : 
The  child  is  pleased  to  meet  regard  from  age, 
The  old  are  pleased  e*en  children  to  engage ; 
And  all  their  wisdom,  scom'd  by  proud  mankind, 
They  love  to  pour  into  the  ductile  mind, 
By  its  own  weakness  into  error  led, 
Ajid  by  fond  age  with  prejudices  fed. 

The  Father,  thankful  for  the  good  he  had, 
Tet  saw  with  pain  a  whining,  timid  Lad  ; 
Whom  he  instructing  led  through  cultured  fields, 
To  show  what  Man  performs,  what  Nature  yields  : 
But  Stephen,  listless,  wander'd  from  the  view, 
From  beasts  he  fled,  for  butterflies  he  flew, 
And  idly  gaxed  about  in  search  of  something  new. 
The  lambs  indeed  he  loved,  and  wish*d  to  play 
With  things  so  mild,  so  harmless,  and  so  gay ; 
Best  pleased  the  weakest  of  the  flock  to  see. 
With  whom  he  felt  a  sickly  sympathy. 

Meantime  the  Dame  was  anxious,  day  and  night. 
To  guide  the  notions  of  her  babe  aright. 
And  on  the  favourite  mind  to  throw  her  glimmering 

light; 
Her  Bible-stories  she  impressed  betimes. 
And  fiU'd  his  head  with  hymns  and  holy  rhymes  ; 
On  powers  unseen,  the  good  and  ill,  she  dwelt. 
And  tlie  poor  Boy  mysterious  terrors  felt ; 
From  frightful  dreams  he  waking  iobb*d  in  dread, 
Till  the  good  lady  came  to  guard  his  bed. 

The  Father  wish'd  such  errors  to  correct, 
But  let  them  pass  in  duty  and  respect : 
But  more  it  grieved  his  worthy  mind  to  see 
That  Stephen  never  would  a  firmer  be ; 
In  Tain  he  tried  the  shiftless  Lad  to  guide, 
And  yet  't  was  time  that  something  should  be 

tried: 
He  at  the  village-school  perchance  might  gain 
All  that  such  mind  could  gather  and  retain  ; 
Yet  the  good  Dame  aflirm'd  her  favourite  child 
Was  apt  and  studious,  though  sedate  and  mild  ; 
^  That  he  on  many  a  learned  point  could  speak, 
^  And  that  his  body,  not  his  mind,  was  weak." 

The  Father  donbted — but  to  school  was  sent 
The  timid  Stephen,  weeping  as  he  went : 


There  the  rude  lads  compell'd  the  child  to  fight. 
And  sent  him  bleeding  to  his  home  at  night ; 
At  this  the  Grandam  more  indulgent  grew, 
And  bade  her  Darling  **  shun  the  beastly  crew ; 
**  Whom  Satan  niled,  and  who  were  sure  to  lie 
"  Howling  in  torments,  when  they  came  to  die." 
This  was  such  comfort,  that  in  high  disdain 
He  told  their  fate,  and  felt  their  blows  again : 
Yet  if  the  Boy  had  not  a  hero's  heart. 
Within  the  school  he  play'd  a  better  part ; 
He  wrote  a  clean  fine  hand,  and  at  his  slate 
With  more  success  than  many  a  hero  sate ; 
He  thought  not  much  indeed — but  what  depends 
On  pains  and  care  was  at  his  fingers'  ends. 

This  had  his  Father's  praise,  who  now  espied 
A  spark  of  merit,  with  a  blaze  of  pride  ; 
And  though  a  farmer  he  would  never  make. 
He  might  a  pen  with  some  advantage  take ; 
And  as  a  clerk  that  instrument  employ, 
So  well  adapted  to  a  timid  boy. 

A  London  Cousin  soon  a  place  obtain'd, 
Easy  but  humble — little  could  be  gain*d  : 
The  time  arrived  when  youth  and  age  must  part. 
Tears  in  each  eye,  and  sorrow  in  each  heart ; 
The  careful  FaUier  bade  his  Son  attend 
To  all  his  duties  and  obey  his  Friend ; 
To  keep  his  church  and  there  behave  aright. 
As  one  existing  in  hb  Maker's  sight. 
Till  aoU  to  habits  led,  and  duty  to  delight : 
•*  Then  try,  my  boy,  as  quickly  as  you  can, 
**  T'  assume  the  looks  and  spirit  of  a  man  ; 
"  I  say,  be  honest,  faithful,  civil,  true, 
"  And  this  you  may,  and  yet  have  courage  too : 
*'  Heroic  men,  their  country's  boast  and  piide, 
**  Have  fear'd  their  God,  and  nothing  fear'd  beside ; 
"  While  others  daring,  yet  imbecile,  fly 
**  The  power  of  man,  and  that  of  God  defy : 
^*  Be  manly,  then,  though  mild,  for,  sure  as  fate, 
'*  Thou  art,  my  Stephen,  too  effeminate ; 
"  Here,  take  my  purse,  and  make  a  worthy  use 
"  CT  is  fairly  stock'd)  of  what  it  will  produce  : 
^*  And  now  my  blessing,  not  as  any  charm 
**  Or  coiguration ;  but  *t  will  do  no  harm." 

Stephen,  whose  thoughts  were  wandering  up  and 

down, 
Now  charm'd  with  promised  sights  in  London-town, 
Now  loth  to  leave  his  Grandam— lost  the  force. 
The  drift  and  tenor  of  this  grave  discourse ; 
But,  in  a  general  way,  he  onderstood 
'T  was  good  advice,  and  meant,  "  My  son,  be 

good;" 
And  Stephen  knew  that  all  such  precepts  mean 
That  lads  should  read  their  Bible,  and  be  clean. 

The  good  old  Lady,  though  in  some  distress, 
Begg'd  her  dear  Stephen  would  his  grief  suppress : 
"  Nay,  dxy  those  eyes,  my  child— and,  first  of  all, 
"  Hold  fast  thy  faith,  whatever  may  befall : 
'*  Hear  the  best  preacher,  and  preserve  the  text 
'*  For  meditation  till  you  hear  the  next ; 
'*  Within  your  Bible  night  and  morning  look — 
*^  There  is  your  duty,  read  no  other  book ; 
"  Be  not  in  crowds,  in  broils,  in  riots  seen, 
**  And  keep  yonr  consdenoe  and  your  linen  olMn : 
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"  Be  you  a  Joseph,  and  the  time  may  be 

"  When  kings  and  nilers  will  be  ruled  by  thee." 

**  Nay,"  said  the  Father "  Hush,  my  son !" 

replied 
The  Dame "  the  Scriptures  mast  not  be  de- 
nied." 

The  Lad,  still  weeping,  heard  the  wheels  ap- 
proach, 
And  took  his  place  within  the  evening  coach. 
With  heart  quite  rent  asunder :  on  one  side 
Was  love,  and  grief,  and  fear,  for  scenes  untried ; 
Wild-beasts  and  wax-work  fill'd  the  happier  part 
Of  Stephen's  varying  and  divided  heart : 
This  he  betray*d  by  sighs  and  questions  strange, 
Of  famous  shows,  the  Tower,  and  the  Exchange. 

Soon  at  his  desk  was  placed  the  curious  Boy, 
Demure  and  silent  at  his  new  employ ; 
Yet  as  he  could  he  much  attention  paid 
To  all  around  him,  cauiious  and  afraid ; 
On  older  Clerks  his  eager  eyes  were  fix*d. 
But  Stephen  never  in  their  council  mix*d : 
Much  their  contempt  he  fear'd,  for  if  like  them. 
He  felt  assured  he  should  himself  contemn ; 
"  Oh !  they  were  all  so  eloquent,  so  free, 
"  No  I  he  was  nothing—  nothing  could  he  be  : 
**  They  dress  so  smartly,  and  so  boldly  look, 
**  And  talk  as  if  they  read  it  from  a  book ; 
"  But  I,"  said  Stephen,  "  will  forbear  to  speak, 
**  And  they  will  think  me  prudent  and  not  weak. 
"  They  talk,  the  instant  they  have  dropp'd  the 

pen, 
**  Of  singing-women  and  of  acting-men ; 
"  Of  plays  and  places  where  at  night  they  walk 
"  Beneath  the  lamps,  and  with  the  ladies  talk ; 
**  While  other  ladies  for  their  pleasure  sing, — 
**  Oh  !  't  is  a  glorious  and  a  happy  thing : 
"  They  would  despise  me,  did  they  understand 
**  I  dare  not  look  upon  a  scene  so  grand ; 
'*  Or  see  the  plays  when  critics  rise  and  roar, 
**  And    hiss    and    groan,    and  cry — Encore !   en- 
core! 
*^  There's  one  among  them  looks  a  little  kind ; 
**  If  more  encouraged,  I  would  ope  my  mind." 

Alas !  poor  Stephen,  happier  had  he  kept 
His  purpose  secret,  while  his  envy  slept; 
Virtue  perhaps  had  conquer'd,  or  his  shame 
At  least  preserved  him  simple  as  he  came. 
A  year  elapsed  before  this  Clerk  began 
To  treat  the  rustic  something  like  a  man ; 
He  then  in  trifling  points  the  youth  advised, 
Talk'd  of  his  coat,  and  had  it  modernised ; 
Or  with  the  lad  a  Sunday-walk  would  take, 
And  kindly  strive  his  passions  to  awake ; 
Meanwhile  explaining  all  they  heard  and  saw, 
Till  Stephen  stood  in  wonderment  and  awe ; 
To  a  neat  garden  near  the  town  they  strayM, 
Where  the  Lad  felt  delighted  and  afraid ; 
There  all  he  saw  was  smart,  and  fine,  and  fair — 
He  could  but  marvel  how  he  ventured  there : 
Soon  he  observed,  with  terror  and  alarm. 
His  friend  enlocked  within  a  Lady's  arm, 
And  freely  talking—"  But  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  A  near  relation,  and  that  makes  him  iVee ;" 


And  much  amazed  was  Stephen  when  he  knew 
This  was  the  first  and  only  interview : 
Nay,  had  that  lovely  arm  by  him  been  seised, 
The  lovely  owner  had  been  highly  pleased. 
"  Alas !"  he  sigh'd,  "  I  never  can  contrive 
"  At  such  bold,  blessed  freedoms  to  arrive ; 
*'  Never  shall  I  such  happy  courage  boast, 
"  I  dare  as  soon  encounter  with  a  ghost." 

Now  to  a  play  the  friendly  couple  went, 
But  the  Boy  murmur'd  at  the  money  spent ; 
"He    loved,"    he    said,    "to    buy,   but   not  to 

spend — 
"  They  only  talk  awhile,  and  there 's  an  end." 

"  Come,  you  shall  purchase  books,"  the  Friewl 
replied ; 
"  Yon  are  bewUder'd,  and  you  want  a  guide ; 
"  To  me  refer  the  choice,  and  you  shall  find 
"  The  light  break  in  upon  your  stagnant  mind !" 


The  cooler   Clerks  exclaim'd,    "  In  vain  your  || 

art  i| 

"  To  improve  a  cub  without  a  head  or  heart ;  I 

"  Rustics,    though   coarse,    and  savages,  tboogh  |< 

wild,  j' 

"  Our  cares  may  render  liberal  and  mild ;  [ 

"  But  what,  my  friend,  can  flow   from  all  thw  ^ 

pains?  { 

"  There  is  no  dealing  with  a  lack  of  brains."  ,' 

"  True  I  am  hopeless  to  behold  him  man,  { 

"  But  let  me  make  the  booby  what  I  can : 
"  Though  the  rude  stone  no  polish  will  display,        i 
"  Yet  you  may  strip  the  rugged  coat  away." 

Stephen  beheld  his  books — "  I  love  to  know        i 
"  How  money  goes— now  here  is  that  to  show : 
"  And  now,"  he  cried,  "  I  shall  be  pleased  to  get     >^ 
"  Beyond  the  Bible — there  I  puzzle  yet."  t 

He  spoke  abash'd. — "Nay,  nay!"    the  fricwl  ^ 
replied, 
"  You  need  not  lay  the  good  old  book  aside  ;  | 

"  Antique  and  curious,  I  myself  indeed 
"  Read  it  at  times,  but  as  a  man  should  read ; 
"  A  fine  old  work  it  is,  and  I  protest 
"  I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest ;  ' 

"  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
"  Wisely  upon  it,  as  another  book : 
"  For  superstition  (as  our  priests  of  sin 
"  Are  pleased  to  tell  us)  makes  us  blind  withiu ; 
"  Of  this  hereafter — we  will  now  select 
"  Some  works  to  please  you,  others  to  direct :         i 
"  Tales  and  romances  shall  your  fancy  feed, 
"  And    reasoners    form    your   morals    and    yoof  j 
creed." 

The  books  were  view'd,  the  price  was  fniriy  p«il. 
And  Stephen  read  undaunted,  undismay'd : 
But  not  till  first  he  papered  all  the  row, 
And  placed  in  order  to  ei\joy  the  show ; 
Next  letter'd  all  the  backs  with  care  and  apced,      | 
Set  them  in  ranks,  and  then  began  to  read. 

The  love  of  Order — I  the  thing  receive 
From  reverend  men,  and  I  in  part  believe — 
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Shows  a  dear  mind  and  clean,  and  wboso  needs 
This  lore,  but  seldom  in  the  world  succeeds ; 
And  yet  with  this  some  other  love  must  be, 
Ere  I  can  fully  to  the  fact  agree ; 
Valour  and  study  may  by  order  gain, 
By  order  sovereigns  hold  more  steady  reign ; 
Through  all  the  ^bes  of  nature  order  runs. 
And  rules  around  in  systems  and  in  suns : 
Still  has  the  love  of  order  found  a  place, 
With  all  that 's  low,  degrading,  mean,  and  base, 
With  all  that  merits  scorn,  and  all  that  meets  dis- 
grace— 
In  the  cold  miser,  of  all  change  afraid  ; 
In  pompous  men  in  public  seats  obey'd  ; 
In  humble  placemen,  heralds,  solemn  drones. 
Fanciers  of  flowers,  and  lads  like  Stephen  Jones : 
Order  to  these  Is  armour  and  defence. 
And  love  of  method  serves  in  lack  of  sense.* 

For  rustic  youth  could  I  a  list  produce 
Of  Stephen's  books,  how  great  might  be  the  use ! 
But  evil  fate  was  theirs — surveyed,  ei^joy'd 
Some  happy  months,  and  then  by  force  destroy*d  : 
So  wiird  the  Fates — ^but  these  with  patience  read 
Had  vast  effect  on  Stephen's  heart  and  head. 

This  soon  appear'd :  within  a  single  week 
He  oped  his  lips,  and  made  attempt  to  speak ; 
He  fail'd  indeed — but  still  his  Friend  confessed 
The  best  have  failM,  and  he  had  done  bis  best : 
The  first  of  swimmers,  when  at  first  he  swims, 
Has  little  use  or  freedom  in  his  limbs ; 
Ksy,  when  at  length  he  strikes  with  manly  force, 
The  cramp  may  seize  him,  and  impede  his  course. 

Encouraged  thus,  our  Clerk  again  essay'd 
The  daring  act,  though  daunted  and  afraid ; 
Succeeding  now,  though  partial  his  success. 
And  pertness  mark'd  his  manner  and  address, 
Yet  such  improvement  issued  from  his  books. 
That  all  discem'd  it  in  his  speech  and  looks : 
He  ventured  then  on  every  theme  to  speak, 
Ami  felt  no  feverish  tingling  in  his  cheek ; 
His  friond,  approving,  hail'd  the  happy  change. 
The  Clerks  exclaim'd— "  T  is  famous,  and  't  Is 
strange." 

Two  years  had  pass'd ;  the  Youth  attended  still 
CTbough  thus  accomplish'd)  with  a  ready  quill ; 
He  sat  th'  allotted  hours,  though  hard  the  case, 
While  timid  prudence  ruled  in  virtue's  place ; 
By  promise  bound,  the  Son  his  letters  penn'd 
To  his  good  parent  at  the  quarter's  end. 
At  first  he  tent  those  lines,  the  state  to  tell 
Of  his  own  health,  and  hoped  his  friends  were 

well; 
He  kept  their  virtuous  precepts  in  his  mind. 
And  needed  nothing — then  his  name  was  sign'd  : 


«  f**  Mr.  Cnbfae  eontinued  all  throagh  hi«  raddence  in 
flalTolk  Um  boUninl  and  entomological  atudtes  to  wbicli  he 
taad  b*en  m  early  devotmL    Thte  devotion  appeared  to  pro* 


Durcif  fhim  the  lore  of  tcience  and  the  increaae  of 
Knowledge ;  at  all  events  he  never  teemed  to  he  captivated 
with  the  mere  beautf  of  natoral  objects,  or  even  to  catch  any 
raste  for  the  arrangement  of  his  own  upecimens.  Within  the 
iMmse  was  a  kind  of  scientific  oonAision ;  in  the  garden  the 
VMual  showT  foreigners  gave  place  to  the  moat  sraree  flowers, 
m.nA  evpedally  to  the  rarer  weeds,  of  Britain ;  and  these  were 


But  now  he  wrote  of  Sunday-walks  and  views. 
Of  actors'  names,  choice  novels,  and  strange  news ; 
How  coats  were  cut,  and  of  his  urgent  need 
For  fresh  supply,  which  he  desired  with  speed. 
The  Father  doubted,  when  these  letters  came, 
To  what  they  tended,  yet  was  loth  to  blame 
**  Stephen  was  once  my  duteous  won,  and  now 
''  My  most  obedient^thiB  can  I  allow  ? 
**  <M  I  with  pleasure  or  with  patience  see 
**  A  boy  at  once  so  heartless  and  so  free  ?" 


But  soon  the  kinsman  heavy  tidings  told. 
That  love  and  prudence  could  no  more  withhold  : 
"  Stephen,  though  steady  at  his  desk,  was  grown 
"  A  rake  and  coxcomb — this  he  grieved  to  own ; 
**  His  cousin  left  his  church,  and  spent  the  day 
**  Lounging  about  in  quite  a  heathen  way  ; 
**  Sometimes  he  swore,  but  had  indeed  the  grace 
"  To  show  the  shame  imprinted  on  his  face  : 
"  I  search'd  his  room,  and  in  his  absence  read 
**  Books  that  I  knew  would  ttim  a  stronger  head ; 
**  The  works  of  atheists  half  the  number  made, 
"  The  rest  were  lives  of  harlots  leaving  trade ; 
**  AVhich  neither  man  nor  boy  would  deign  to  read, 
**  If  from  the  scandal  and  pollution  freed : 
**■  1  sometimes  threaten'd,  and  would  fairly  state 
**■  My  sense  of  things  so  vile  and  profligate ; 
"  But  I  'm  a  cit,  such  works  are  lost  on  me — 
**  They  're    knowledge,    and    (good  Lord !)   phi- 
losophy." 

"  Ob,  send  him  down,"  the  Father  soon  replied ; 
"  Let  me  behold  him,  and  my  skill  be  tried : 
**  If  care  and  kindness  lose  their  wonted  use, 
**  Some  rougher  medicine  will  the  end  produce." 

Stephen  with  grief  and  anger  heard  his  doom — 
"  Go  to  the  farmer  ?  to  the  rustic's  home  ? 
"  Curse  the  base    threat'ning— "    "  Nay,   child, 

never  curse ; 
**  Corrupted  long,  your  case  is  growing  worse." 
"  I ! "   quoth  the  youth  ;  **  I   challenge  all  man- 
kind 
'<  To  find  a  fault ;  what  fault  have  you  to  find  ? 
*^  Improve  I  not  in  manner,  speech,  and  grace  ? 
**  Inquire — my  friends  will  tell  it  to  your  face ; 
*^  Have  I  been  taught  to  guard  his  kine  and  sheep  ? 
'*  A  man  like  me  has  other  things  to  keep ; 
''  This    let    him  know."—*'  It  would  his  wrath 

excite : 
**  But  come,  prepare,  you  must  away  to-night." 
**  What !    leave    my  studies,    my  improvements 

leave, 
"  My  faithful  friends  and  intimates  to  grieve  ?"— 
**  Go  to  your  father,  Stephen,  let  him  see 
*'  All  these  improvements ;  they  are  lost  on  me." 


scattered  here  and  there  only  for  preservation.  In  Am^,  ho 
neither  loved  order  for  its  own  sake,  nor  had  any  very  high 
opinion  of  that  passion  in  others :  witness  his  words,  in  the 
tale  of  Slei^en  Jones,  the  *  Learned  Boy,* — 

*  The  love  of  order— I  the  thing  receive,*  &c. 

Whatever  truth  there  may  be  in  these  lines,  it  b  certain  that 
this  insensibility  to  the  beauty  of  order  was  a  deftwt  in  his 
own  mind,  arising  ttom  what  I  must  call  his  want  of  taste."— 
Life,  amid,  p.  4§.} 
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The  Youth,  though  loth,  obey'd,  and  soon  he 
saw 
The  Farmer-father,  with  some  signs  of  awe ; 
Who,  kind,  yet  silent,  waited  to  behold 
How  one  would  act,  so  daring,  yet  so  cold : 
And  soon  he  found,  between  the  friendly  pair 
That  secrets  pass'd  which  he  was  not  to  share  ; 
But  he  resolved  those  secrets  to  obtain, 
And  quash  rebellion  in  his  lawful  reign. 

Stephen,  though  vain,  was  with  his  father  mute ; 
He  fear*d  a  crisis,  and  he  shunn'd  dispute  ; 
And  yet  he  long*d  with  youthful  pride  to  show 
He  knew  such  things  as  fanners  could  not  know ; 
These  to  the  Grandam  he  with  freedom  spoke. 
Saw  her  amazement,  and  ei\joy*d  the  joke : 
But  on  the  father  when  he  cast  his  eye, 
Something  he  found  that  made  his  valour  shy ; 
And  thus  there  seem*d  to  be  a  hollow  truce. 
Still  threat*ning  something  dismal  to  produce. 

Ere  this  the  Father  at  his  leisure  read 
The  son's  choice  volumes,  and  his  wonder  fled ; 
He  saw  how  wrought  the  works  of  either  kind 
On  so  presuming,  yet  so  weak  a  mind ; 
These  in  a  chosen  hour  he  made  his  prey, 
CondemnM,   and    bore  with    vengeful    thoughts 

away; 
Then  in  a  close  recess  the  couple  near. 
He  sat  unseen  to  see,  unheard  to  hear. 

There  soon  a  trial  for  his  patience  came  ; 
Beneath  were  placed  the  Youth  and  ancient  Dame, 
Each  on  a  purpose  fix'd — but  neither  thought 
How    near   a  foe,   with    power    and    vengeance 
fraught. 

And  now  the  matron  told,  as  tidings  sad. 
What  she  had  heard  of  her  beloved  lad ; 
How  he  to  graceless,  wicked  men  gave  heed. 
And  wicked  books  would  night  and  morning  read ; 
Some  former  lectures  she  again  began. 
And  bcgg*d  attention  of  her  little  man  ; 
She  brought,  with  many  a  pious  boast,  in  view 
H  is  former  studies,  and  condemn*d  the  new : 
Once  he  the  names  of  saints  and  patriarchs  old. 
Judges  and  kings,  and  chiefs  and  prophets,  told ; 
Then  he  in  winter-nights  the  Bible  took, 
To  count  how  often  in  the  sacred  book 
The  sacred  name  appear*d,  and  could  rehearse 
Which  were  the  middle  chapter,  word,  and  verse, 
The  very  letter  in  the  middle  placed. 
And  so  cmploy'd  the  hours  that  others  waste. 

"  Such  wert  thou  once ;  and  now,  my  child,  they 
say 
"  Thy  faith  like  water  runneth  fast  away ; 
"  The  prince  of  devils  hath,  I  fear,  beguiled 
"  The  ready  wit  of  my  backsliding  fihUd." 

On  this,  with  lofty  looks,  our  Clerk  began 
His  grave  rebuke,  as  he  assimied  the  man. — 

"  There  is  no  devil,"  said  the  hopeful  youth, 
"  Nor  prince  of  devils :  that  I  know  for  truth. 
**  Have  I  not  told  you  how  my  books  describe 
^  The  arts  of  priests,  and  all  the  canting  tribe  ? 


'*  Your  Bible  mentions  Egypt,  where  it  seems 
"  Was  Joseph  found  when  Pharaoh  dreamed  bis 

dreams: 
''  Now  in  that  place,  in  some  bewilder*d  bead,        I 
**  (The  learned  write,)  religious  dreams  were  bred ;   | 
'*  Whence  through  the  earth,  with  Tarioua  fonu 

combined, 
*'  They  came  to  frighten  and  afflict  mankind, 
**  Prone  (so  I  read)  to  let  a  priest  invade 
'*  Their  souls  with  awe,  and  by  his  craft  be  made 
*^  SUve  to  his  will,  and  profit  to  his  trade : 
"  So  say  my  books,  and  how  the  rogues  agreed 
"  To  blind  the  victims,  to  defraud  and  lead  ; 
"  When  joys  above  to  ready  dupes  were  sold, 
'''■  And  hell  was  threaten'd  to  the  shy  and  cold. 

"  Why  so  amazed,  and  so  prepared  to  pray  ? 
**  As  if  a  Being  heard  a  word  we  say : 
**  This  may  surprise  you ;  I  myself  began 
"  To  feel  disturbs,  and  to  my  Bible  ran ; 
"  I  now  am  wiser — yet  agree  in  this, 
"  The  book  has  things  that  are  not  much  amiss ; 
*'  It  is  a  fine  old  work,  and  I  protest 
"  I  hate  to  hear  it  treated  as  a  jest : 
"  The  book  has  wisdom  in  it,  if  you  look 
*'  Wisely  upon  it  as  another  book.'* 

"  Oh  1  wicked !  wicked !  my  unhappy  child, 
*'  How  hast  thou  been  by  evil  men  beguiled  !** 

'*  How  I  wicked,  say  you  ?  You  can  little  gnon 
"  The  gain  of  that  which  you  call  wickodnesa : 
**  Why,  sins  you  think  it  sinful  but  to  name 
"  Have  gained  both  wives  and  widows  wealth  aad 

fame; 
"  And  this  because  such  people  never  dread 
**  Those  threatened  pains ;  hell  comes  not  in  their 

head:* 

"  Love  is  our  nature,  wealth  we  all  desire, 
**  And  what  we  wish  't  is  lawful  to  acquire ;  ! 

**  So  say  my  books— and  what  beside  they  show       '' 
<<  'T  is  time  to  let  this  honest  Farmer  know.  ' 

*'  Nay,  look  not  grave ;  am  I  commanded  down 
"  To  feed  his  cattle  and  become  his  clown  ? 
**  Is  such  his  purpose  ?  then  he  shall  be  told  li 

**  The  vulgar  insult—  I' 

Hold,  in  mercy  hold  ! —  ' 

"  Father,  oh  I  father  I  throw  the  whip  away ;         , 
"  I  was  but  jesting ;  on  my  knees  I  pray —  j 

'*  There,  hold  his  arm — oh  I  leave  us  not  alone :      i 
"  In  pity  cease,  and  1  will  yet  atone  / 

"  For  all  my  sin." In  vain ;  stoke  after  stroke, 

On  side  and  shoulder,  quick  as  mill-wheels  broke:  ;| 
Quick  as  the  patient's  pulse,  who  trembling  cried. 
And  still  the  parent  with  a  stroke  replied ;  I 

Till  all  the  medicine  he  prepared  was  dealt,  m 

And  every  bone  the  precious  influence  felt;  '! 

Till  all  the  panting  fiesh  was  red  and  raw, 
And  every  thought  was  tum*d  to  fear  and  aw« ; 
Till  every  doubt  to  due  respect  gave  place. — 
Such  cures  are  done  when  doctors  know  the 


"  Oh !  I  shall  die — ^my  father  I  do  receive 
"  My  dying  words ;  indeed  I  do  believe. 
"  The  books  are  lying  books,  I  know  it  well ; 
*<  There  is  a  devU,  oh !  there  is  a  heU ; 
*'  And  I*m  a  sixmer:  spare  me,  I  am  young, 
**  My  sinful  words  were  only  on  my  tongue ; 
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"  My  hewrt  consented  not ;  *t  is  all  a  lie  : 

"  Oh !  si^aro  mc  then,  I  'm  not  prepared  to  die." 

"  Vain,  worthless,  stupid  wretch  I"   the  Father 
cried; 
"  Dost  thon  presume  to  teach  ?  art  thou  a  guide  ? 
**  Driveller  and  dog,  it  gave  the  mind  distress 
*'  To  hear  thy  thoughts  in  their  religious  dress ; 
"  Thy  pious  folly  moved  my  strong  disdain, 
"  Yet  1  forgave  thee  for  thy  want  of  brain  ; 
"  But  Job  in  patience  must  tho  man  exceed 
"  Who  could  endure  thee  in  thy  present  creed. 
"  Is  it  for  thee,  thou  idiot,  to  pretend 
*^  The  wicked  cause  a  helping  hand  to  lend  ? 
*^  Canst  thou  a  judge  in  any  question  be  ? 
**  Atheist*  themselves  M'ould  scorn  a  friend  like  thee. 

"  Lo !  yonder  blaze  thy  worthies  ;  in  one  heap 
"  Thy  scoundrel  favourites  must  for  ever  sleep  ; 
"  Each  yields  its  poison  to  the  flame  in  turn, 
"  Where  whores  and  infidels  are  doom*d  to  bum ; 


"  Two  noble  fagots  made  the  flame  you  see, 
«  "  Reserving  only  two  fair  twigs  for  thee ; 
**  That  in  thy  view  the  instrumenU  may  stand, 
"  And  be  in  future  ready  for  my  hand  : 
"  The  just  mementos  that,  though  silent,  show 
I  "  Whence  thy  correction  and  improvements  flow ; 
i  "  Beholding  these,  thou  wilt  confess  their  power, 
"  And  feel  the  shame  of  this  important  hour. 

**  Hadst  thou  bene  humble,  I  had  first  design'd 
"  By  care  from  folly  to  have  freed  thy  mind ; 
**  And  when  a  clean  foundation  had  been  laid, 
j  "  Our  priest,  more  able,  would  have  lent  his  aid : 
I  ''  Bat  thoa  art  weak,  and  force  must  folly  guide ; 
I  ^*  And  thou  art  vain,  and  pain  must  humble 
pride : 
^  Teachers  men  honour,  learners  they  allure ; 
'*  But  learners  teaching,  of  contempt  are  sure ; 
**  Scorn  is  their  certain  meed,  and  smart  their  only 
cure  I" 
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'  [The  elesant  And  judicious  critic  of  thcw  Tale*  tn  the 
*  Edinburgh  B«riew'  far  1812  thus  conclndea  liis  article  :— 
**  The  la«t  Ule  is  the  hiatory  of  a  poor,  weaklv,  paltry  lad, 
who  b  sent  up  flrom  the  country  to  be  a  clerk  in  town ;  and 
lr«ma  by  alow  degreca  to  affect  ftcetliinking,  and  to  practiae 
diadpation.  Upon  the  tidinga  of  which  happy  oonversion,  hia 
ftuber,  a  worthy  old  fknner,  orden  him  down  acain  to  the 
coantiy,  where  he  harrowa  up  tlte  soul  of  hla  piooa  grand* 
mother  bv  hia  infldel  praUnv— and  hia  fkther  reforma  him  at 
once  by  barning  hi<  idol  bool(,  and  treating  him  with  a 
viraoiM  coora*  or  honewhipping.  There  ia  aome  homoor  in 
this  tale,  and  a  gnnt  deal  of  nature  and  art,  especially  in  the 
delineation  of  this  alender  clerk's  gradual  corruption,  and  in 
the  constant  and  constitutional  pmlominance  of  weakneas 
and  f^kltv  in  all  hia  vice  and  virtue,  bis  piety  and  protknenesa. 
**  We  have  thus  gone  through  tliese  tales  with  minotenesa. 
rbnaJdering  Mr.  Ciubbe  as,  upon  the  whole,  the  most  original 
I  writer  tJisit  hM  eTPr  come  l)erore  us,  and  being  at  the  same 
If  tim"  of  opinion  that  his  writings  are  destined  to  a  still  more 
«>«trn*iv«  popilsHty  than  tliey  nave  yet  obtained,  we  could 
not  resist  tne  temptation  or  contributing  our  little  aid  to  tlie 
falfllmenC  of  th%t  destiny.  It  is  chiefly  for  tlie  same  reason 
rb^  wie  have  direrted  our  remarks  rather  to  the  murai  tlian 
tlie  literary  qia'itirs  of  his  works — to  hii  genius,  at  least, 
rnth^T  than  ht<i  ca^e — and  to  hit  tlioughts  rather  than  his 
Agtirp*  of  apeeeh.  Ry  far  the  mmt  remar-able  thing  in  liii 
writing  is  the  prodigiiMis  mass  of  original  observations  and 
r^Ilrcfionji  they  everywhere  exiiibit,  and  that  eztraonlinary 
power  of  conceiving  and  representing  an  imai^inar%  object, 
I  wltetlier  physic d  or  intellectual,  with  such  a  rich  and  com- 
plete areompaniment  of  circumstanres  and  details  as  few 
nrdinjtry  oU»"rveni  either  perceive  or  remember  in  realities— 
a  power  which  must  for  ever  entitle  him  to  the  very  first 
rank  amonjg  desviptive  poeta,  and,  witen  dirt^rtod  to  worthy 
»>Nj4»ct«.  to  a  rmiik  inferior  to  none  in  the  higlicrt  departments  | 
of  poetry.  I 

••  W«   think  that  many  of  Mr.  Crabbe's  stories  may  be 

ranked  by  the  atle  of  the  inimitable  tales  of  Miss  EdsoHortli, 

and  are  calculaiel  to  do  nearly  as  much  good  among  that  part 

nf  the  population  with  which  they  are  principally  occupied. 

Bot  It  la  oot  otily  on  account  of  the  moral  benefit  which  we 

think  they  may  derive  from  them  that  we  would  peculiarly 

re^otnmeiatl  th«  writings  of  Mr.  Crabbe  to  that  great  propor- 

CK*n  of  ostr   »f  3wi  which  muat  necessarily  belong  to  the 

tniddiinzz    o'    humbler  rlaaaea  of  the  community :    we  are 

p^numS^  fhst  they  will  derive  more  pleasore  from  them 

tiian   r^Mtier*   ot  any  other  description.    Thoae  who  do  not 

lM*lonjr    lo    thatt   nnk  of  aocietv  with  which  this  powerful 

p  rlter  fo  cbicAy  conversant  in  liia  poetry,  or  who  have  not  at 

a(on«   mach  among  them,  and  attended  diligently  to 


iJi'^ir  chAraurt«*ra  and  occupations  can  neither  be  half  aware 
of  the  exquiaito  fldelity  or  his  delineations,  nor  fe*-l  in  their 
full  ft»rr>e  tb«  better  part  of  tlie  emotions  which  he  has 
^  .j^j^^j^  Vwtsement  paasion,  indeed,  i^  of  sil  ranks  and 
■lOc^aifacionaL  aosl  Ita  langoage  and  external  indications  nearly 


the  same  in  alL  Like  highly  rectified  apirit,  it  blaua  aad 
inflamea  with  equal  force  and  brightneas  from  whatever  ma- 
terials it  is  eztrscted.  But  all  the  aofter  and  kindlier  affeo- 
tiona,  all  the  social  anxieties  that  mix  with  oar  daily  hopaa, 
and  endear  our  home,  and  colour  our  existence,  wear  a  difo- 
ent  livery,  and  are  wriUen  in  a  different  diararter.  in  almoat 
•very  great  coiU  or  division  of  society ;  and  the  heart  ia 
warmed  and  the  apirit  is  touched  bv  Uieir  delineation,  ex* 
aetly  in  the  aame  proportion  in  which  we  are  familiar  with 
the  typea  by  which  they  are  represented.  When  Boma,  in 
hia  better  daya,  walked  out  on  a  fine  anmmer  morning  with 
Dugald  Stewart,  and  the  latter  obaerved  to  him  what  a  beauty 
the  acattered  cottaaea,  with  their  white  walls  and  curling 
amoke  ahining  in  the  silent  sun,  imparted  to  the  Undaeape, 
the  peaaant-poet  ohserved  that  Ae  felt  that  beauty  ten  timea 
more  strongly  than  his  companion,  and  that  it  waa  neceanry 
to  be  a  cottager  to  know  wliat  pure  and  tranquil  pleaaurei 
nestled  below  thoae  lowly  roofi^  or  to  read  in  their  external 
appearance  the  aigns  of  ao  many  heartfelt  and  long-remem- 
bered enjoyments.  In  the  same  way,  the  humble  and  patient 
hopes,  the*  depressing  embarra»mcnta,  the  little  mortifica- 
tions, the  slender  triumphs,  and  strange  temptations  which 
occur  in  middling  life,  and  are  the  theme  of  Mr.  Crabbe's 
finest  an«l  most  touching  representations,  can  only  be  guessed 
at  by  those  who  glitter  in  tho  higher  walks  of  existence; 
while  thoy  must  raise  a  tumultuous  throb  and  many  a  fond 
recollection  in  the  breasts  of  those  to  whom  they  reHect  so 
truly  the  image  of  their  own  eatate,  and  reveal  so  clearly  the 
secrets  of  their  habitual  aenaatlona. 

We  cannot  help  thinking,  therefore,  that,  though  auch 
writings  aa  are  now  before  us  muat  give  pleasure  to  all  per- 
sons of  taste  and  aensibility,  they  will  give  by  far  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  those  whose  condition  is  least  remote  from  that  of 
the  beings  with  whom  they  are  occupied.  But  we  think  alao 
that  it  was  wise  and  meritorious  in  Mr.  (^nbbe  to  occupy 
himself  with  such  beings.  In  tlds  country  there  probably  are 
not  lesa  than  tieo  hundred  thomsaad  pmons  who  read  for 
amusement  or  Instruction  among  tne  middling  dasMtt  of  ao 
ciety.  In  the  higher  classes  there  are  not  aa  many  as  twenty 
thomsmd.  It  la  easy  to  aeo  therefore  which  a  poet  should 
choose  to  jdeaae  for  hia  own  glory  and  emolument,  and  which 
he  should  wish  to  delight  and  amend  out  of  mere  philan- 
thropy. The  &et  too,  we  believe,  is,  that  a  great  part  of  the 
larger  body  are  to  the  MX  aa  well  educated  ami  aa  high- 
minded  aa  the  smaller ;  and,  though  their  taste  may  not  be 
ao  correct  and  fastidious,  we  are  persuaded  that  their  aenai- 
bility  ia  greater." 

It  may  be  proper  to  observe,  by  the  way,  that.  In  another 
part  of  the  aame  Paper,  the  writer  (probably  Mr.  Jeffrey) 
explaina  the  aense  he  attaches  to  a  vague  phrase  in  the  last 
of  these  interesting  paragraphs.  He  saya,-**  By  the  middling 
clattet  we  mean  almost  all  thoae  who  are  below 'the  aphere  of 
what  i<«  called  faahionable  or  public  life,  and  who  do  not  aim 
at  distinction  or  notoriety  beyond  the  circle  of  their  equala  in 
fortune  and  situatioo."} 
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FLIRTATION: 


A  DIALOGUE.' 


From  her  own  room,  in  summer's  softest  ere, 
Stepped  Cdia  forth  her  Delia  to  receive, — 
Joy  in  her  looks,  that  half  her  tale  declared. 

C. — War  and  the  waves  my  fav'rite  Youth  have 
spared; 
Faithful  and  fond,  through  many  a  painful  year, 
My  Charles  will  come Do  give  me  joy,  my  dear. 

D. — I  give  you  joy,  and  so  may  he ;  hut  still, 
'T  is  right  to  question  if 't  is  sure  he  will ; 
A  sailor's  open  honest  heart  we  prixe, 
But  honest  sailors  have  their  ears  and  eyes. 

C. — Oh !  hut  he  surely  will  on  me  depend, 
Nor  dare  to  douht  the  finnness  of  his  friend. 

D, — Be  not  secure ;  the  very  hest  have  foes, 
And  facts  they  would  not  to  the  world  expose ; 
And  these  he  may  he  told,  if  he  converse  with 
those. 

C— Speak  you  in  friendship  ? — let  it  be  sincere 
And  naked  truth, — and  what  have  I  to  fear  ? 

D. — I  speak  in  friendship ;  and  I  do  confess, 
If  I  were  you,  the  Truth  should  wear  a  dress : 
If  Charles  should  doubt,  as  lovers  do,  though  blind, 
Would  you  to  him  present  the  naked  mind  ? 
If  it  were  clear  as  crystal,  yet  it  checks 
One's  joy  to  think  that  he  may  fancy  specks ; 
And  now,  in  five  long  years,  we  scarcely  know 
How  the  mind  gets  them,  and  how  large  they  grow. 
Let  woman  be  as  rigid  as  a  nun. 
She  cannot  censures  and  surmises  shun. 
Wonder  not,  then,  at  tales  that  Scandal  tells — 
Your  father's  rooms  were  not  like  sisters'  cells ; 
Nor  pious  monks  came  there,  nor  prosing  friars, 
But  well-dress'd  captains  and  approving  squires. 

C. — ^What  these  to  me,  admit  th'  account  be 
true? 

D. — ^Nay,  that  yourself  describe — they  came  to 
you! 


>  [Written  in  BUy,  1816.] 


C — ^Well !  to  my  friend  I  may  the  truth  cuofM, 
Poor  Captain  Glinmier  loved  me  to  excess ; 
Flintham,  the  young  solicitor,  that  wrote 
Those  pretty  verses,  he  began  to  dote ; 
That  Youth  from  Oxford,  when  I  used  to  stop 
A  moment  with  him,  at  my  feet  would  drop ; 
Nor  less  your  Brother,  whom,  for  your  dear  s«ke, 
I  to  my  favour  often  used  to  take :  I 

And  was,  vile  world  !  my  character  at  stake  ?        , 
If  such  reports  my  Sailor's  ear  should  reach, 
What  jealous  thoughts  and  fancies  may  they  tescb  '• 
If  without  cause  iU-judging  men  suspect, 
What  may  not  all  these  harmless  truths  effect? 
And  what,  my  Delia,  if  our  virtues  fail. 
What  must  we  fear  if  conscious  we  are  fVail  ? 
And  well  you  know,  my  friend,  nor  fear  t'  imptrt. 
The  tender  frailties  of  the  yielding  heart. 

D, — Speak  for  yourself,  fair  lady !  speak  vitb 
care; 
I,  not  your  frailties,  but  your  sutTering  share  : 
You  may  my  counsel,  if  you  will,  refhse ; 
But  pray  beware  how  you  my  name  accuse. 

C. — ^Accuse  you  !  No  1  there  is  no  need  of  ow 
To  do  what  long  the  public  voice  has  done ! 
What  misses  then  at  school  forget  the  fall 
Of  Ensign  Bloomer  when  he  leap'd  the  Avail  ? 
That  was  a  first  exploit,  and  we  were  witness  all; 
And  that  sad  night,  upon  my  faithful  breast,         ;' 
We  wept  together  till  we  sank  to  rest ; 
You  own'd  your  love 

D.— A  girl,  a  chit,  a  child ! 
Am  I  for  tills,  and  by  a  friend,  reviled  ? 

C — Then  lay  your  hand,  fair  creature !  on  j^ 
heart. 
And  say  how  many  there  have  had  a  part : 
Six  I  remember ;  and,  if  Fame  be  true. 
The  handsome  Serjeant  had  his  portion  too. 


D. — ^A  Seijeant  I  Madam,  if  I  might  stdvise, 
Do  use  some  small  discretion  in  such  lies : 
A  Seijeant,  Celia  ? 

C — Handsome,  smarts  and  c3i>* 
Yes !  and  the  fellow  had  a  noble  mien. 
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That  might  exctise  you  had  you  giv'n  your  hand, — 
But  this  your  father  could  not  uaderstand. 

D.— Mercy  I   how  pert  and  flippant  arc  you 
grown, 
Af  if  you  'd  not  a  secret  of  your  own ! 
Yet  would  you  tremble  should  your  Sailor  know 
"What  I  or  my  small  cabinet  could  show : 
He  might  suspect  a  heart  with  many  a  wound, 
ShtUow  and  deep,  could  never  more  be  sound ; 
That  of  one  pierced  so  oft,  so  largely  bled, 
The  feeling  ceases  and  the  love  is  dead ; 
But  sense  exists,  and  passion  serves  instead. 

C.— Ii^uriuus  Bella !  cold,  reproachful  maid ! 
Is  thus  my  confidential  faith  repaid  ? 
Is  this  the  counsel  that  we  two  have  held 
When  duty  trembled  and  desire  rebell*d ; 
The  sister-vows  we  made,  through  many  a  night. 
To  aid  each  other  in  the  arduous  fight 
With  the  harsh-minded  powers  who  never  think 
What  nature  needs,  nor  will  at  weakness  wink  ? 
And  now,  thou  cruel  girl !  is  all  forgot, 
The  wish  oft  whisper'd,  the  imagined  lot. 
The  secret  Hymen,  the  sequestered  cot  ? 
And  will  you  thus  our  bond  of  friendship  rend. 
And  join  the  world  in  censure  of  your  fHend  ? 
Oh !  't  is  not  right !  as  all  with  scorn  must  see. 
Although  the  certain  mischief  falls  on  me. 

/>. — Nay,  never  weep !  but  let  this  kiss  restore, 
And  make  our  friendship  perfect  as  before ; 
Do  not  our  wiser  selves  ourselves  condemn  ? 
And  yet  we  dearly  love  their  faults  and  them. 
So  our  reproofs  to  tender  minds  are  shown, 
We  treat  their  wanderings  as  we  treat  our  own ; 
We  are  each  other's  conscience,  and  we  tell 
Our  friend  her  fault,  because  we  wish  her  well ; 
^^  e  judge,  nay  prejudge,  what  may  be  her  case, 
Fore-arm  the  soul,  and  shield  her  from  disgrace. 
Creatures  in  prison,  ere  the  tr3ring  day, 
Their  answers  practise,  and  their  powers  essay. 
By  means  like  these  they  guard  against  surprise. 
And  all  the  puzzling  questions  that  may  rise. 


**  Guilty  or  not  ?"    His  lawyer  thus  addressed 
A  wealthy  rogue.     **  Not  guilty,  I  protest." 
•*  Why,  then,  my  friend,  we  've  nothing  here  to 

say, 
**  But  you  *re  in  danger !  prithee  heed  your  wry : 
**    you  know  your  truth,  /  where  your  error  lies : 
**  Prom  your  *  Not  guilty '  will  your  danger  rise." 
**  Oh  1  but  I  aw,  and  I  have  here  the  gain 
**  Of  wicked  crafl."— "  Then  let  it  here  remain ; 
*<  For  we  must  guard  it  by  a  sure  defence, 
«*  Azici  not  profewions  of  your  innocence ; 
•*  J?or  that's  the  way,  whatever  you  suppose, 
*•  To  slip  your  nock  within  the  ready  noose." 

Tlitia,  my  beloved  friend,  a  girl,  if  wise, 
TTpon  her  Frudence,  not  her  Truth,  relies. 
It  Is  c^ooifess'd,  that  not  the  good  and  pure 
J_re  J  n  this  world  of  calumny  secure  j 
And  therefore  never  let  a  lass  rely 
Upon  her  goodness  and  her  chastity : 
a^r  very  virtue  makes  her  heedless :  youth 
IteveJahs  imprudent,  nay  injurious,  truth ; 


Whereat,  if  conscious  that  she  merit  blame, 
She  grows  discreet,  and  well  defends  her  fame ; 
And  thus,  offending,  bettor  makes  her  way — 
As  Joseph  Surface  argues  in  the  play — 
Than  when  in  virtue's  strength  she  proudly  stood. 
So  wrongly  right,  and  so  abrardly  gm>d. 

Now,  when  your  Charles  shall  be  your  judge, 
and  try 
His  own  dear  damsel— questioning  how  and  why — 
Let  her  be  ready,  arm'd  with  prompt  reply ; 
No  hesitation  let  the  man  discern. 
But  answer  boldly,  then  accuse  in  turn ; 
Some  trifling  points  with  candid  speech  confess'd, 
Tou  gain  a  monstrous  credit  for  the  rest. 
Then  may  you  wear  the  Injured  Lady  frown. 
And  with  your  anger  keep  his  malice  down ; 
Accuse,  condemn,  and  make  him  glad  at  heart 
To  sue  for  pardon  when  you  come  to  part ; 
But  let  him  have  it ;  let  him  go  in  peace. 
And  all  inquiries  of  themselves  will  cease ; 
To  touch  him  nearer,  and  to  hold  him  fast. 
Have  a  few  tears  in  petto  at  the  last ; 
But,  this  with  care  I  for  'tis  a  point  of  doubt, 
If  you  should  end  with  weeping  or  without. 
'T  is  true  you  much  affect  Mm  by  your  pain. 
But  he  may  want  to  prove  his  power  again  ; 
And,  then,  it  spoils  the  look,  and  hurts  the  eyes — 
A  girl  is  never  handsome  when  she  cries. 
Take  it  for  granted,  in  a  general  way. 
The  more  you  weep  for  men,  the  more  you  may. 
Save  your  resources ;  for  though  now  you  cry 
With  good  effect,  you  may  not  by  and  by. 
It  is  a  knack ;  and  there  are  those  that  weep 
Without  emotion  that  a  man  may  sleep ; 
Others  disgust — t'  is  genius,  not  advice, 
That  will  avail  us  in  a  thing  so  nice. 
If  you  should  love  him,  you  have  greater  need 
Of  all  your  care,  and  may  not  then  succeed : — 
For  that  *s  our  bane — ^we  should  be  conquerors  all 
With  hearts  untouch'd— our  feelings  cause  our  fall. 
But  your  experience  aids  you :  you  can  hide 
Your  real  weakness  in  your  borrow'd  pride. 

But  to  the  point :  should  so  the  Charge  be  laid. 
That  nought  against  it  fairiy  can  be  said — 
How  would  you  act  ?     You  would  not  then  con- 
fess? 

C. — Oh !  never !  no  I — nor  even  my  Truth  pro- 
fess! 
To  mute  contempt  I  would  alone  resort 
For  the  Reporters,  and  for  their  Report. 
If  he  profess'd  forgiveness,  I  would  cry — 
**  Forgive  such  faithlessness !  so  would  not  I. 
"  Such  errors  pardon !  he  that  so  would  act 
"  Would,  I  am  sure,  be  guilty  of  the  fact ; 
"  Charles,  if  I  thought  your  spirit  was  so  mean, 
*'  I  would  not  longer  in  your  walks  be  seen : 
*'  Could  you  such  woman  for  a  moment  prize  ? 
"  You  might  forgive  her,  but  you  must  despise." 

2>. — ^Bravo,  my  girl!  'tis  then  our  sex  com- 
mand. 
When  we  can  seize  the  weapon  in  their  hand. 
When  we  their  charge  so  manage,  that  *t  is  found 
To  save  the  credit  it  was  meant  to  wound. 

3b2 
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Those  who  by  reasons  their  acquittal  seek, 
Make  the  whole  sex  contemptible  and  weak ; 
This,  too,  observe — that  men  of  sense  in  love 
Dupes  more  complete  than  fools  and  blockheads 

prove; 
For  all  that  knowledge,  lent  them  as  a  guide. 
Goes  off  entirely  to  the  lady's  side ; 
Whereas  the  blockhead  rather  sees  the  more. 
And  gains  perception  that  he  Iack*d  before. 
His  honest  passion  blinds  the  man  of  sense. 
While  want  of  feeling  is  the  fooFs  defence ; 
Arm*d  with  insensibility  he  comes. 
When  more  repeird  he  but  the  more  assumes. 
And  thus  succeeds  where  fails  the  man  of  wit ; 
For  where  we  cannot  conquer  we  submit. 

But  come,  my  love  I  let  us  examine  now 
These  Charges  all ; — say,  what  shall  we  avow, 
Admit,  deny ;  and  which  defend,  and  how  ? 
That  old  affair  between  your  friend  and  you, 
When  your  fond  Sailor  bade  his  home  adieu. 
May  be  forgotten ;  yet  we  should  prepare 
For  all  events :  and  «re  you  guarded  there  ? 


C— Oh!  'tis  long  since — I  might  the  whole 
deny — 
*'  So  poor  and  so  contemptible  a  lie  ! 
**  Charles,  if 't  is  pleasant  to  abuse  your  friend, 
**  Let  there  be  something  that  she  may  defend ; 
"  This  is  too  siUy— " 

D, — ^Well  you  may  appear 
With  so  much  spirit — not  a  witness  near  ; 
Time  puzzles  judgment,  and,  when  none  explain. 
You  may  assume  the  airs  of  high  disdain. 
But  for  my  Brother :  night  and  mom  were  you 
Together  found,  th'  inseparable  two, 
Far  from  the  haunts  of  vulgar  prying  men— 
In  the  old  abbey — in  the  lonely  glen — 
In  the  beech-wood — within  the  quarry  made 
By  hands  long  dead — ^vithin  the  silent  glade. 
Where   the  moon  gleams  upon  the  spring  that 

flows 
By  the  grey  willows  as  they  stand  in  rows — 
Shall  I  proceed  ?  there 's  not  a  quiet  spot 
In  all  the  parbh  where  the  pair  were  not. 
Oft  watch'd,  oft  seen.     You  must  not  so  despise 
This  weighty  charge — Now,  what  will  you  devise  ? 

C. — "  Her  brother!    What,   sir?  jealous  of  a 
child ! 
"  A  friend's  relation  !  Why,  the  man  is  wild  ! 
**  A  boy  not  yet  at  college  I  Come,  this  proves 
"  Some  truth  in  you !  This  is  a  freak  of  Love's : 
*■'■  I  must  forgive  it,  though  I  know  not  how 
"  A  thing  so  very  simple  to  allow. 
**  Pray,  if  I  meet  my  cousin's  little  boy, 
"  And  take  a  kiss,  would  that  your  peace  annoy? 
**  But  I  remember  Delia — ^yet  to  give 
"  A  thought  to  this  is  folly,  as  I  live — 
"  But  I  remember  Delia  made  her  prayer 
"  That  I  would  try  and  give  the  Boy  an  air ; 
**  Yet  awkward  he,  fcr  all  the  pains  we  took— 
*'  A  bookish  boy,  his  pleasure  is  his  book ; 
**  And  since  the  lad  is  grown  to  man's  estate, 
"  We  never  speak — ^your  bookish  youth  I  hate." 


/>.— Right!  and  he  cannot  tell,  with  «n  hii 
art. 
Our  father's  will  compell'd  you  both  to  part. 

C*. — Kay,  this  is  needless — 

D. — Oh  !  when  you  are  tried. 
And  taught  for  trial,  must  I  feed  your  pride  ? 
Oh !  that 's  the  vice  of  which  I  still  complain : 
Men  could  not  triumph  were  not  women  vain. 
But  now  proceed— say  boyhood  in  this  case 
(The  last  obscure  one)  shields  you  from  disgrace. 
But  what  of  Shelley  ?  all  your  foes  can  prove. 
And  all  your  fHends,  that  here  indeed  was  love. 
For  three  long  months  you  met  as  lovers  meet, 
And  half  the  town  has  seen  him  at  your  feet ; 
Then,  on  the  evil  day  that  saw  you  part. 
Your  ashy  looks  betray'd  your  aching  heart. 
With  this  against  you 

C  This,  my  watchful  irieDd,     ' 
Confess  I  cannot ;  therefore  must  defend. 

*'  Shelley!  dear  Charles,  how  enter'd  he  your    ' 
mind?  ' 

"  Well  may  they  say  that  jealousyis  blind ! 
'*  Of  all  the  men  who  talk'd  with  mo  of  love, 
"  His  were  the  offers  I  could  least  approve  ;  ' 

'*  My   father's  choice — and,   Charles,   yoa    must    I 
agree  ' 

"  That  my  good  father  seldom  thinks  with  me — 
**  Or  his  had  been  the  grief,  while  thou  wert  toss'il    ' 

at  sea! 
'*  It  was  so  odious — when  that  man  was  near, 
'*  My  father  never  could  himself  appear ; 
**  Had  I  received  his  fav*rite  with  a  frown, 
**  Upon  my  word  he  would  have  knock'd  me  dowa. 

D. — Well!    grant  you    durst  not  frown — but 
people  say  , 

That  you  were  dying  when  he  went  away : — 
Yes !  you  were  ill !  of  that  no  doubts  remain ; 
And  how  explain  it  ? — 

C— Oh !  I  '11  soon  explain  .*—    ' 

"  I  sicken' d,  say  you,  when  the  man  was  gone  ? 
''  Could  I  be  well,  if  sickness  would  come  on  ? 
"  Fact  follows  fact :  but  is  *t  of  Nature's  laws 
**  That  one  of  course  must  be  the  other's  cauae  ? 
**  Just  as  her  husband  tried  his  fav'rite  gun, 
**  My  cousin  brought  him    forth    his    flnrt-bots 

son. 
'*  The  birth  might  either  flash  or  fright  succeed, 
**  But  neither,  sure,  were  causes  of  the  deed. 
"  That  Shelley  left  u^  it  is  very  true— 
'*  That  sickness  found  me,  I  confess  it  too ; 
'*  But  that  the  one  was  cause,  and  one  effect, 
"  Is  a  conceit  I  utterly  reject. 
**  You  may,  my  Friend,  demonstrate,  if  you  plevr, 
^'  That  disappointment  will  bring  on  disease  ; 
**  But,  if  it  should,  I  would  be  glad  to  know 
**  If 't  is  a  quinsy  that  such  griefs  bestow  ? 
**  A  heart  msy  suffer,  if  a  lady  dote ; 
"  But  will  she  feel  her  anguish  in  the  throat  ? 
'^  I  've  heard  of  pangs  that  tender  folks  endure, 
"  But  not  that  linctuses  and  blisters  cure." 
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Your  thoughts,  my  Delia  ?— 

D.— What  I  think  of  this  ? 
Why !  if  he  smile,  it  is  not  much  amiss : 
But  there  are  humours ;  and,  by  them  possessed, 
A  tover  will  not  hearken  to  a  jest. 

Welt,  let  this  pass !— but,  for  the  next  affair : 
We  know  your  father  was  indignant  there ; 
He  hated  Miller.    Say !  if  Charles  should  press 
For  explanation,  what  would  you  confess  ? 
You  cannot  there  on  his  commands  presume  ; 
Betides,  you  fainted  in  a  public  room ; 
There  own'd  your  flame,  and,  like  heroic  maid, 
The  soTereign  impulse  of  your  will  obey'd. 
What,  to  your  thinking,  was  the  world's  disdain? 
You  could  retort  iu  insolence  again  : 
Your  boundless  passion  boldly  you  avow'd, 
And  spoke  the  purpose  of  your  soul  aloud : 
Associates,  servants,  friends,  alike  can  prove 
The  world-defying  force  of  Celiacs  love. 
Did  she  not  wish,  nay  vow,  to  poison  her 
Whom,  some  durst  whisper,  Damon  could  prefer  ? 
And  then  that  frantic  quarrel  at  the  ball — 
It  must  be  known,  and  he  will  hear  it  all. 
Nay  !  never  IVown,  but  cast  about,  in  time, 
IIow  best  to  answer  what  he  thinks  a  crime : 
For  what  he  thinks  might  have  but  little  weight. 
If  yon  could 


C— Then  I  *11  answer  straight— 
Not  without  Truth  ;  for  who  would  vainly  tell 
A  wretched  lie,  when  Truth  might  serve  as  well  ? 
Had  I  not  fever  ?    Is  not  that  the  bane 
Of  human  wisdom  ?   Was  I  not  insane  ? 

"  Oh  I  Charles,  no  more !  would  you  recall  the 

day 
**  When  it  pleased  Fate  to  take  my  wits  away  ? 
"  How  can  I  answer  for  a  thousand  things 
**  That  this  disorder  to  the  sufferer  brings  ? 
**  Is  it  not  known,  the  men  whom  you  dislike 
'*  Are  those  whom  now  the  erring  fancy  strike  ? 
**  Nor  would  it  much  surprise  me,  if 't  were  true, 
**  That  in  those  days  of  dread  I  slighted  you  : 
**  When  the  poor  mind,  illumined  by  no  spark 
'^  Of  reason's  light,  was  wandering  in  the  dark, 
*'  You  must  not  wonder,  if  the  vilest  train 
•*  Of  evil  thoughts  were  printed  on  the  brain ; 
**  Nor  if  the  loyal  and  the  faithAil  prove 
**  False    to    their    king,    and    faithless  to    their 

love.** 
Toot  thoughts  on  this  ? 

D. — ^With  some  you  may  succeed 
By  such  bold  strokes ;  but  they  must  love  indeed. 

C — Doubt  you  his  passion  ? — 

D. — But,  in  five  long  years 
The  passion  settles — then  the  reason  clears : 
Turbid  is  love,  and  to  ferment  inclined, 
But  by  and  by  grows  sober  and  refined. 
And  peers  for  facts ;  but  if  one  can't  rely 
On  truth,  one  takes  one's  chance — ^you  can  but 
try. 


Yet  once  agun  I  must  attention  ask 
To  a  new  Charge,  and  then  resign  my  task. 
I  would  not  hurt  you ;  but  confess  at  least 
That  you  were  putial  to  that  handsome  Priest ; 
Say  what  they  will  of  his  religious  mind. 
He  was  warm-hearted,  and  to  ladies  kind ; 
Now,  with  his  reverence  you  were  daily  seen. 
When  it  was  winter  and  the  weather  keen ; 
Traced  to  the  mountains  when  the  winds  were 

strong. 
And  roughly  bore  yon,  arm  in  arm,  along — 
That  wintry  wind,  inspired  by  love  or  leal. 
You  were  too  faithful  or  too  fond  to  feel. 
Shielded  from  inward  and  from  outward  harm 
By  the  strong  spirit  and  the  fleshly  arm — 
The  winter-garden  you  could  both  admire, 
And  leave  his  sisters  at  the  parlour  fire ; 
You  trusted  not  yc'ir  speech  these  dames  among — 
Better  the  teeth  should  chatter  than  the  tongue ! 
Did  not  your  father  stop  the  pure  delight 
Of  this  perambulating  Love  at  night  ? 
It  is  reported  that  hb  craft  contrived 
To  get  the  Priest  with  expedition  wived 
And  sent  away  ;  for  fathers  will  suspect 
Her  inward  worth,  whose  ways  are  incorrect. 
Patience,  my  dear !  your  Lover  will  appear ; 
At  this  new  tale,  then,  what  will  be  your  cheer  ? 

"  I  hear,"  says  he, — and  he  will  look  as  grim 
As  if  he  heard  his  bss  accusing  him — 
**  I  hear,  my  Celia,  your  alluring  looks 
**  Kept  the  young  Curate  from  his  holy  books ; 
"  Parsons,  we  know,  advise  their  fiocks  to  pray ; 
"  But 't  is  their  duty— not  the  better  they ; 
"  'T  is  done  for  policy,  for  praise,  for  pay : 
"  Or,  let  the  very  best  be  understood, 
**  They  're  men,  you  know,  and  men  are  flesh  and 

blood. 
"  Now,  they  do  say — but  let  me  not  offend — 
**  You  were  too  often  with  this  pious  friend, 
**  And  spent  your  time" 

C. — "  As  people  ought  to  spend. 
"  And,  sir,  if  you  of  some  divine  would  ask 
*^  iVid  in  your  doubts,  it  were  a  happy  task ; 
'*  But  you — alas,  the  while  ! — are  not  perplex'd 
*'  By  the  dark  meaning  of  a  threat'ning  text ; 
**  You  rather  censure  her  who  spends  her  time 
"  In  search  of  Truth,  as  if  it  were  a  crime  ! 
*'  Could  I  your  dread  of  vulgar  scandal  feel, 
'*  To  whom  should  I,  in  my  distress,  appeal  ? 
'*  A  time  there  may  be,  Charles,  indeed  there 

must, 
*»  When  you  will  need  a  faithful  Priest  to  trust, 
''  In  conscience  tender,  but  in  counsel  just. 
**  Charles,  for  my  Fame  I  would  in    prudence 

strive, 
"  And,  if  I  could,  would  keep  your  Love  alive ; 
**  But  there  are  things  that  our  attention  claim, 
*'  More  near  than  Love,  and  more  desired  than 

Fame !" 

D.— **  But  why  in  secret?'*  he  will  ask  you— 

C— "Why? 

'*  Oh  !  Charles,  could  you  the  doubting  spirit  spy, 
«  Had  you  such  fears,  all  hearers  you  would  shun; 
*'  What  one  confesses  should  be  heard  by  one. 
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<<  Tour  mind  fs  gross,  and  you  have  dwelt  so  long 
**  With  such  companions,  that  you  will  be  wrong : 
"  We  fill  our  minds  fVom  those  with  whom  we  live, 
"  And  as  your  fears  are  Nature's,  I  forgive ; 
'*  But  learn  your  peace   and  my  good  name  to 

prize, 
'*  And  fears  of  fancy  let  us  both  despise." 

J). — Enough,  my  friend  I    Now  let  the  man 
advance — 
Ton  are  prepared,  and  nothing  leave  to  chance : 
'T  is  not  sufficient  that  we  're  pure  and  just; 
The  wise  to  nothing  but  their  wisdom  trust. 

Will  he  himself  appear,  or  will  he  send. 
Duteous  as  warm !  and  not  alarm  my  friend  ? 

We  need  not  ask — ^behold  !  his  servant  comes : 
His  father's  livery  !  no  fond  heart  presumes : 


Thus  he  prepares  you—kindly  gives  you  space 
To  arm  your  mind  and  rectify  your  ^e. 
Now,  read  your  letter — while  my  faithful  heart 
Feels  all  that  his  can  dictate  or  impart. 

Nay !  bless  you,  love !  what  melancholy  tale 
Conveys  that  paper  ?  Why  so  deadly  pale  ? 
It  is  his  sister's  writing,  but  the  seal 
Is  red :  he  lives.     What  is  it  that  you  feel  ? 

C, — O I    my  dear  friend !    let    us    from   man 

retreat. 
Or  never  trust  him  if  we  chance  to  meet — 
The  fickle  wretch  I  that  from  our  presence  flies 
To  any  flirt  that  any  place  supplies, 
And  laughs  at  vows ! — but  see  the  Letter ! — ^here— 
''Married   at   Guernsey !  I !"— Oh  I    the  ViUain, 

dear! 
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TO  H£R  GRACE 


THE  DUCHESS  OF  RUTLAND.' 


Madam, 
It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  are  placed  in  that  elevated  situation  to  which  your  Grace  is  an 
ornament,  that  they  give  honour  to  the  person  upon  whom  they  confer  a  favour.  When  I  dedicate  to 
your  Grace  the  fruits  of  many  years,  and  spealc  of  my  debt  to  the  House  of  Rutland,  I  feel  that  I  am 
not  without  pride  in  the  confession,  nor  insensible  to  Uie  honour  which  such  gratitude  implies.  Forty 
years  have  elapsed  since  this  debt  commenced.  On  my  entrance  into  the  cares  of  life,  and  while  con- 
tending  with  its  difficulties,  a  Buke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  observed  and  protected  me — in  my  pro- 
gress,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  favoured  and  assisted  me — and,  when  I  am  retiring  6om  the 
world,  a  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Rutland  receive  my  thanks,  and  accept  my  offering.  All,  even  in  this 
world  of  mutability,  is  not  change.  I  have  experienced  unvaried  favour — I  have  felt  undiminished 
respect. 


With  the  most  gfrateAil  remembrance  of  what  I  owe,  and  the  most  sincere  conviction  of  the 
little  I  can  return,  I  present  these  pages  to  your  Grace's  acceptance,  and  beg  leave  to  subscribe 
myteU^ 

May  it  please  your  Grace, 

With  respect  and  gratitude, 
Your  Grace's 

Most  obedient  and  devoted  servant, 
Trcwbridge,  Jhm^  1819.  Georgc  Crabbe.' 


*  [TIm  *  Tai.es  or  ths  Hall'  wire  first  publUhcil  in  Jane 
l4ts,  by  Mr.  Mnrmy,  who  {{STe  for  tbeni,  and  the  copyright 
of  x\\m  tothor't  prerioos  work*,  the  Mm  of  tliree  thooMuid 
poonda.  The  reader  will  find  aome  intereatinj  particulan 
rrapectlng  tlilaparehaatf  in  a  letter  by  Mr.  Moore,  printed  in 
tlieprvaent  colfecUoo  (pp.  74-76). 

TbcOT  «lVlea'  oeeapied  Mr.  Crabbe  daring  the  yean  1S17 
•od  ISIS ;  and  it  appears,  from  a  letter  to  Mn.  Leadbeater. 
«Uted  SOth  October,  1817,  that  he  originally  designed  to  pot 
them  forth  under  another  title.—*'  I  know  not,"  he  writes, 
**how  to  doKribe  the  new,  and  probably  (most  probably) 
the  UA  work  I  thall  publish.  My  friends  decided  that « Re- 
membnuKsas '  ahoald  be  the  title.  Though  a  villace  is  the 
•eene  of  meeting  between  my  two  principal  characters,  and 
icivea  oBcaaion  to  ether  characters  and  relations  in  general, 

C!t  I  DO  mora  daaeribe  tlie  manners  of  village  Inhabitants, 
y  people  are  of  superior  clssses,  though  not  the  most  ele- 
vated, and,  with  a  few  exceptions,  are  of  educated  and 
ealtlvated  minds  and  habits.  I  do  not  know,  on  a  general 
▼iew.  whether  my  tragic  or  lighter  Tales,  Arc,  are  most  in 
Biunber.  Of  those  equally  well  executed,  the  tragic  will,  I 
■oppose,  make  the  greater  impression ;  but  1  know  not  that 


it  reqnir*^  more  attention."— The  title  under  which  the  Tales 
erentually  appeared  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Murray  ;  and  the 
reception  of  the  work  was  highly  (krourable.- E.J 

'  [Ladv  Elizabeth  Howard,  daughter  of  Frederick,  fifth  Earl 
of  Carlisle.    Her  Grace  died,  at  Del  voir  Ckstle,  in  November, 

1825.J 

3  rrhe  following  is  an  extract  of  a  letter  written  by  Mr. 
Crabbe  to  the  Duke  of  Rutland  early  in  1 826 :— **  I  am  alwa>'s 
ulad  of  an  occasion  for  repeating  mv  moat  sincere  acknow- 
ledgments  of  the  benefits  your  Grace  has  conferred  upon  me  : 
you  have  given  me  all  I  could  desire,  and  more  than  I  could 
expect ;  and  though  the  painfol  disorder  with  which  I  am 
afflicted  allows  me  but  short  intervals  of  relief,  and  unfits 
me  for  manv  of  the  enjoyments  which  I  might  otherwise  take, 
yet  have  I,  oy  your  Grace's  Aivour,  all  the  comforts  that  decent 
c'rcumstances  and  a  respectable  situation  can  afford.  Thtrt 
it  a  »iU>jeet  upon  which  I  dare  not  enter,  though  I  have  never 
ceased  to  thinJc  of  it— nor,  pardon  me,  my  Lml,  if  I  add,  to 
pray  to  the  Giver  of  all  roou  things  for  that  consolation  which 
I  trust  wni  be  granted."] 
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If  I  did  not  fear  th&t  it  would  appear  to  my 
readers  like  arrogancy,  or  if  it  did  not  seem  to 
myself  indecorous  to  send  three  volumes  of  con- 
siderable magnitude  from  the  press  without  pre- 
face or  apology,  without  one  petition  for  the 
reader's  attention,  or  one  plea  for  the  writer's 
defects,  I  would  most  willingly  spare  myself  an 
address  of  this  kind,  and  more  especially  for  these 
reasons:  first,  because  a  preface  is  a  part  of  a 
book  seldom  honoured  by  a  reader's  perusal; 
secondly,  because  it  is  both  difficult  and  distress- 
ing to  write  that  which  we  think  will  be  disre- 
garded; and  thirdly,  because  I  do  not  conceive 
that  I  am  called  upon  for  such  introductory  mat- 
ter by  any  of  the  motives  which  usually  in- 
fluence an  author  when  he  composes  his  prefatoxy 
address. 

When  a  writer,  whether  of  poetry  or  prose,  first 
addresses  the  public,  he  has  generally  something 
to  ofier  which  relates  to  himself  or  to  his  work, 
and  which  he  considers  as  a  necessary  prelude  to 
the  work  itself,  to  prepare  his  readers  for  the  en- 
tertainment or  the  instruction  they  may  expect  to 
receive;  for  one  of  these  every  man  who  pub- 
lishes must  suppose  he  afibrds.  This  the  act  it- 
self implies;  and  in  proportion  to  his  conviction 
of  this  tojci.  must  be  his  feeling  of  the  difllculty  in 
which  he  has  placed  himself:  the  difficulty  con- 
sists in  reconciling  the  implied  presomption  of 
the  undertaking,  whether  to  please  or  to  in- 
struct mankind,  with  the  diffidence  and  modesty 
of  an  untried  candidate  for  fame  or  fisivour. 
Hence  originate  the  many  reasons  an  author  as- 
signs for  his  appearance  in  that  character,  whether 
they  actually  exist  or  are  merely  offered  to  hide 
the  motives  which  cannot  be  openly  avowed; 
namely,  the  want  or  the  vanity  of  the  man,  as  his 
wishes  for  profit  or  reputation  may  most  prevail 
with  him. 

Now,  reasons  of  this  kind,  whatever  they  may 
be,  cannot  be  availing  beyond  their  first  appear- 
ance.    An  author,  it  is  true,  may  again  feel  his 


1  [The  following  U  extracted  from  ft  letter  of  Mr.  Crabbe'a, 
written  in  1817  :— **  There  is,  in  Dr.  Young's  life  and  charac- 
ter, aomethinff  not  easily  reconcilable  with  oar  respect  and 
veneration.  Hiat  excessive  gloom,  with  that  play  of  words 
and  that  fals?  wit— the  dreadful  estimate  of  Ufe,  with  that  per- 
petual seeking  after  Its  emoluments — that  strong  aspiration 
after  the  fbtore  enjoyments  of  the  sool,  with  th^  cneerfbl, 
not  to  say  light,  spirit  which  led  him  into  common  and  fHvo- 
loQS  society— aU  these  hare  moch  of  that  f  neongn 


t  f  neongraity  whieh 


former  apprehensions,  may  again  be  elerated  or 
depressed  by  the  suggestions  of  vanity  and  diffi- 
dence, and  may  be  again  subject  to  the  cold  and 
hot  fit  of  aguish  expectation ;  but  he  is  no  more  a 
stranger  to  the  press,  nor  has  the  motives  or  pri- 
vileges of  one  who  is.  With  respect  to  m3r8elf,  it 
is  certain  they  belong  not  to  me.  Many  years 
have  elapsed  since  I  became  a  candidate  for  in- 
dulgence, as  an  inexperienced  writer ;  and  to  as- 
sume the  language  of  such  writer  now,  and  to 
plead  for  his  indulgences,  would  be  proof  of  my  ig^ 
norance  of  the  place  assigned  to  me,  and  the  de- 
gree of  favour  which  I  have  experienced ;  but  of 
that  place  I  am  not  uninformed,  and  with  that 
degree  of  favour  I  have  no  reason  to  be  dissatis- 
fied. 

It  was  the  remark  of  the  pious,  but  on  some 
occasions  the  querulous,  author  of  the  *  Night 
Thoughts,*  that  he  had  "  been  so  long  remembei^ 
he  was  forgotten.;"  an  expression  in  which  there 
is  more  appearance  of  discontent  than  of  sab- 
mission  ;'  if  lie  had  patience,  it  was  not  the 
patience  that  amiUs  at  grief,*  It  is  not  therefore 
entirely  in  the  sense  of  the  good  Doctor  that  I 
apply  these  words  to  myself  or  to  my  more  eaxiy 
publications.  So  many  years  indeed  have  passed 
since  their  first  appearance,  that  I  have  no  reason 
to  complain  on  that  account  if  they  be  now  slazn- 
berlng  with  other  poems  of  decent  reputation  in 
their  day — not  dead  indeed,  nor  entirely  forgottsa, 
but  certainly  not  the  subjects  of  discussion  or  con- 
versation, as  when  first  introduced  to  the  notice 
of  the  public  by  those  whom  the  4>ublie  will  not 
forget,  whose  protection  was  credit  to  their  author, 
and  whose  approbation  was  fame  to  them.  Still 
these  early  publications  had  so  long  preceded  any 
other,  that,  if  not  altogether  unknown,  I  was  wheo 
I  came  again  before  the  public  in  a  aitn&tkm 
which  excused,  and  perhaps  rendered  neoenary, 
some  explanation ;  but  this  also  has  passed  away, 
and  none  of  my  readers  will  now  take  the  trouMs 
of  making  any  inquiries  respecting  my  motives  for 
writing  or  for  publishing  these  Tales,  or  Tors«s  of 


the  children  of  infirmity  posaees,  but  ttom  whieh  «e  raai 
ably  expect  some  to  be,  in  a  great  measnre.  flree.  Yoony  I 
in  some  of  the  later  Nights,  I  think,  but  he  has  fine  paaa 
everywhere."] 

*  [**  She  pined  in  thoaght ; 
And,  with  a  green  and  yellow  melancholy. 
She  sat  like  Phtience  on  a  monument. 
Smiling  at  Orief.'  Tufelfih  Night^} 
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any  description.  Known  to  each  other  as  readers 
and  author  are  known,  they  will  require  no  preface 
to  bespeak  their  good  will,  nor  shall  I  be  under 
the  necessity  of  soliciting  the  kindness  which,  ex- 
perience has  tanght  me,  endeayonring  to  merit,  I 
shall  not  fail  to  receive. 

There  is  one  motive — and  it  is  a  powerful  one — 
which  sometimes  induces  an  author,  and  more  par- 
ticularly a  poet,  to  ask  the  attention  of  his  readers 
to  his  prefatory  address.  This  is  when  he  has 
some  favourite  and  peculiar  style  or  manner  which 
he  would  explain  and  defend,  and  chiefly  if  he 
should  have  adopted  a  mode  of  versification  of 
which  an  uninitiated  reader  was  not  likely  to  per- 
ceive cither  the  merit  or  the  beauty.  In  such  case 
it  is  natural,  and  surely  pardonable,  to  assert  and 
to  prove,  OS  far  as  reason  will  bear  us  on,  that 
such  method  of  writing  has  both  ;  to  show  in  what 
the  beauty  consists,  and  what  peculiar  difficulty 
there  is,  which,  when  conquered,  creates  the  merit. 
How  far  any  particular  poet  has  or  has  not  suc- 
ceeded in  such  attempt  is  not  my  business  nor  my 
purpose  to  inquire.  1  have  no  peculiar  notion  to 
defend,  no  poetical  heterodoxy  to  support,  nor 
theory  of  any  kind  to  vindicate  or  oppose.  That 
which  I  have  used  is  probably  the  most  common 
measure  in  our  language ;  and  therefore,  whatever 
be  its  advantages  or  defects,  they  are  too  well 
known  to  require  from  me  a  description  of  the  one 
or  an  apology  for  the  other. 

Perhaps  still  more  frequent  than  any  explanation 
of  the  work  is  an  account  of  the  author  himself, 
the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed,  or  some  cir- 
cumstances of  peculiar  kind  in  his  life,  education, 
or  emplojrmcnt.  How  often  has  youth  been 
pleaded  for  deficiencies  or  redundancies,  for  the 
exiatence  of  which  youth  may  be  an  excuse,  and 
yet  be  none  for  their  exposure!  Age,  too,  has 
been  pleaded  for  the  errors  and  failings  in  a  work 
which  the  octogenarian  had  the  discernment  to 
perceive,  and  yet  had  not  the  fortitude  to  sup- 
press. Blany  other  circumstances  are  made  apo- 
logies for  a  writer's  infirmities — his  much  employ- 
ment and  many  avocations,  adversity,  necessity, 
and  the  good  of  mankind.  These,  or  any  of  them, 
however  availing  in  themselves,  avail  not  me. 
I  am  neither  so  young  nor  so  old,  so  much  engaged 
by  one  pursuit  or  by  many, — I  am  not  so  urged  by 
want,  or  so  stimulated  by  a  desire  of  public  bene- 
fit,— that  I  con  borrow  one  apology  from  the  many 
which  I  have  named.  How  far  they  prevail  with 
otir  readers  or  with  our  judges  I  cannot  tell ;  and 
it  is  unnecessary  for  me  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  arguments  which  I  have  not  to  produce. 

If  there  be  any  combination  of  circumstances 
which  may  be  supposed  to  afllect  the  mind  of  a 
reader,  and  in  some  dcjrrec  to  influence  his  judg- 
ment, tba  junction  of  youth,  beauty,  and  merit  in 
a  female  writer  may  bo  allowed  to  do  this;  and 
yet  one  of  the  most  forbidding  of  titles  is  '  Poems 
by  a  very  yonng  Lady,'  and  this  although  beauty 
and  merit  were  largely  insinuated.  Ladies,  it  is 
true,  bare  of  late  little  need  of  any  indulgence  as 
Authors,  and  names  may  readily  be  found  which 
rather  excite  the  envy  of  man  than  plead  for  his 


lenity.  Our  estimation  of  title,  also,  in  a  writer 
has  materially  varied  from  that  of  our  prede- 
cessors :  '  Poems  by  a  Nobleman '  would  create  a 
very  difierent  sensation  in  our  minds  from  that 
which  was  formerly  excited  when  they  were  so 
announced.  A  noble  author  had  then  no  preten- 
sions to  a  seat  so  secure  on  the  ** sacred  hill"  that 
authors  not  noble,  and  critics  not  gentle,  dared 
not  attack :  and  they  delighted  to  take  revenge, 
by  their  contempt  and  derision  of  the  poet,  for 
the  pain  which  their  submission  and  respect  to  the 
man  had  cost  them.  But  in  our  times  we  find  that 
a  nobleman  writes,  not  merely  as  well,  but  better 
than  other  men ;  insomuch  that  readers  in  general 
begin  to  fancy  that  the  Muses  have  relinquished 
their  old  partiality  for  rags  and  a  garret,  and  are 
become  altogether  aristocratical  in  their  choice. 
A  conceit  so  well  supported  by  fact  would  be 
readily  admitted,  did  it  not  appear  at  the  same 
time  that  there  were  in  the  higher  ranks  of  society 
men  who  could  write  as  tamely  or  as  absurdly  as 
they  had  ever  been  accused  of  doing.  We  may 
therefore  regard  the  works  of  any  noble  author  as 
extraordinary  productions,  but  must  not  found  any 
theory  upon  them ;  and,  notwithstanding  their  ap- 
pearance, must  look  on  genius  and  talent  as  we  are 
wont  to  do  on  time  and  chance,  that  happen  in- 
diflferently  to  all  mankind. 

But,  whatever  influence  any  peculiar  situation 
of  a  writer  might  have,  it  cannot  be  a  benefit  to 
me,  who  have  no  such  peculiarity.  I  must  rely 
upon  the  willingness  of  my  readers  to  be  pleased 
with  that  which  was  designed  to  give  them  plea- 
sure, and  upon  the  cordiality  which  naturally 
springs  from  a  remembrance  of  our  having  before 
parted  without  any  feelings  of  disgust  on  the  one 
side,  or  of  mortification  on  the  other. 

With  this  hope  I  would  conclude  the  present 
subject ;  but  I  am  called  upon  by  duty  to  acknow- 
ledge my  obligations,  and  more  especially  for  two 
of  the  following  Tales — the  Story  of  Lady  Bar- 
bara in  Book  XYI.,  and  that  of  Ellen  in  Book 
XVIII.  The  first  of  these  I  owe  to  the  kindness 
of  a  fair  friend,  who  will,  I  hope,  accept  the 
thanks  which  I  very  gratefully  pay,  and  pardon 
me  if  I  have  not  given  to  her  relation  the  advan- 
tages which  she  had  so  much  reason  to  expect. 
The  other  story,  that  of  Ellen,  could  I  give  it  in 
the  language  of  him  who  related  it  to  me,  would 
please  and  aficct  my  readers.  It  is  by  no  means 
my  only  debt,  though  the  one  I  now  more  particu- 
larly acknowledge ;  for  who  shall  describe  all  that 
he  gains  in  the  social,  the  unrestrained,  and  the 
frequent  conversations  with  a  friend  who  is  at 
once  communicative  and  judicious? — whose  opi- 
nions, on  all  subjects  of  literory  kind,  are  founded 
on  good  taste  and  exquisite  feeling  ?  It  is  one  of 
the  greatest  **  pleasures  of  my  memory"  to  recall  in 
absence  those  conversations ;  and  if  I  do  not  in 
direct  terms  mention  with  whom  I  conversed,  it  is 
both  because  I  have  no  permission,  and  my  readers 
will  have  no  doubt. 

The  first  intention  of  the  poet  must  be  to  please ; 
for,  if  he  means  to  instruct,  he  must  render  the 
instruction  which  he  hopes  to  convey  palatable  and 
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pleasant.  I  will  not  assume  the  tone  of  a  moralist, 
nor  promise  that  my  relations  shall  be  beneficial  to 
mankind ;  bat  I  have  endeavoured,  not  unsuccess- 
fully I  trust,  that,  in  whatsoever  I  have  related  or 
described,  there  should  be  nothing  introduced 
which  has  a  tendency  to  excuse  the  vices  of  man, 
by  associating  with  them  sentiments  that  demand 
our  respect,  and  talents  that  compel  our  admiration. 
There  is  nothing  in  these  pages  which  has  the  mis- 
chievous effect  of  confounding  truth  and  error,  or 
confusing  our  ideas  of  right  and  wrong.'  I  know 
not  which  is  most  injurious  to  the  yielding  minds 
of  the  young — to  render  virtue  less  respectable  by 
making  its  possessors  ridiculous,  or  by  describing 
vice  with  so  many  fascinating  qualities  that  it  is 
either  lost  in  the  assemblage,  or  pardoned  by  the 
association.  Man*8  heart  is  sufficiently  prone  to 
make  excuse  for  man's  infirmity,  and  needs  not  the 
aid  of  poetry  or  eloquence  to  take  from  vice  its 
native  deformity.  A  character  may  be  respectable 
with  all  its  faults,  but  it  must  not  be  made  respect- 
able by  them.  It  is  grievous  when  genius  will 
condescend  to  place  strong  and  evil  spirits  in  a 
commanding  view,  or  excite  our  pity  and  admira- 


3  [**  Crabbe  1$  the  most  moral  of  all  modem  poets ;  Cowper 
himsieir  was  not  more  ao.  He  baa  tlia  cause  or  religion  and 
virtue  on  his  lips  snd  in  his  heart.  The  cause  for  which  he 
pleads  has  in  him  an  advocate  thoroughly  sincere  and  zeaU>us. 
We  know  indeed  no  writer  more  thoroughly  practical.  No 
man  who  feels  the  stirrings  of  evil  within  him  can  rise  (h)m 
the  perasal  of  such  volumes  as  these  Mrithont  saying  to  liim- 
self, '  Here  is  my  own  individual  case ;  this  is  the  very  march 
of  my  own  feelings  and  wishes ;  here  is  my  own  precise 
danger ;  here  I  must  seek  to  plant  a  guard,  or  this  very  guilt 
and  misery  will  be  mine.* "— JcrFsav. 

"  In  all  tlie  poetry  of  this  extmordinary  roan  we  see  a  con- 
stant display  of  the  passions  as  tliey  are  excited  and  exacer- 
bated by  the  customs,  and  laws,  and  institutions  of  socieUr. 
Love,  anger,  hatred,  melancholy,  despair,  and  remorse,  m 
all  their  infinite  modifications^  as  exhibited  by  different 
natures  and  under  diflerent  circumstances,  are  rife  'throut;hout 
all  his  works;  and  a  i)erpetaal  conflict  is  seen  carried  on 
among  all  the  feelings  ana  principles  of  our  nature  that  can 
render  tliat  nature  happv  or  miscrMble.  We  see  love  breaking 
through  in  desperation,  but  never  vdth  impunity,  the  barriers 
of  human  laws ;  or  in  hopelessness  dying  beneath  them,  with 
or  without  its  victim.  The  stream  of  life  flows  over  a  rugged 
and  precipitous  channel  in  the  poetry  of  Crabbe,  and  we  are 
rarely  indeed  allowed  to  sail  down  it  in  a  reverie  or  a  dream. 
The  pleasure  he  excites  is  almost  always  a  troubled  pleasure, 


tion  for  men  of  talents,  degraded  by  crime,  when 
struggling  with  misfortune.  It  is  but  too  true  that 
great  and  wicked  men  may  be  so  presented  to  nt 
as  to  demand  our  applause,  when  they  should 
excite  our  abhorrence ;  but  it  is  surely  for  the  in- 
terest of  mankind,  and  our  own  self-direction,  tb»t 
we  should  ever  keep  at  imapproachable  dlstADce 
our  respect  and  our  reproach. 

I  have  one  observation  more  to  ofier.  It  may 
appear  to  some  tliat  a  minister  of  religion,  in  the 
decline  of  life,  should  have  no  leisure  for  such 
amusements  as  these ;  and  for  them  I  have  no 
reply ; — but  to  those  who  are  more  indulgent  to 
the  propensities,  the  studies,  and  the  habiu  of 
mankind,  I  offer  some  apology  when  I  produce 
these  volumes,  not  as  the  occupations  of  my  life, 
but  the  fruits  of  my  leisure,  the  employment  of 
that  time  which,  if  not  given  to  them,  had  passed 
in  the  vacuity  of  unrecorded  idleness,  or  had 
been  lost  in  the  indulgence  of  unregistered 
thoughts  and  fancies,  that  melt  away  in  the  instant 
they  are  conceived,  and  **  leave  not  a  tpreck  be- 
hindr 


and  accompanied  with  tean  and  sighs,  or  with  the  peofoander 
agitation  of  a  sorrow  that  springs  out  of  the  convktiou. 
forced  upon  us,  of  the  most  imperfect  nature,  and  tltereforr 
the  most  imperfect  happiness,  of  man.  Now,  if  all  this  were 
done  in  the  mere  pride  of  genius  and  power,  we  should  look 
on  Mr.  Crabbe  In  any  other  light  than  as  the  benefkc^ir  of  bb 
species.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  ail  his  skill— ail  hb  art— w<» 
always  see  the  tenderness  of  the  man's  heart;  and  we  hear 
him,  ^  ith  a  broken  and  melancholy  voice,  mourning  over  the 
woe  and  wickedness  whose  picture  he  has  so  faithfully  drftwn. 
Never  in  any  one  instance  (and  be  claims  this  most  boldly  in 
his  ]»ef>ce)  has  he  sought  to  veil  or  to  varnish  vice ;  to  eon- 
fuse  our  notions  of  right  and  wronir:  to  depreciate  moral 
worth,  or  exaggerate  the  value  of  worldly  accomplishmenta ; 
to  cheat  us  out  of  our  highest  sympathies  due  to  defeated  or 
victorious  virtue ;  or  to  induce  us,  in  blindfolded  foUv.  to 
bestow  them  on  splendid  guilt  and  dassling  crime.  It  »  bb 
to  read  aloud  to  us  the  records  of  our  own  hearts — the  book  of 
fkte ;  and  he  does  not  dose  tlie  leaves  because  too  often  stained 
with  rueAil  tears.  This  world  is  a  world  of  sin  and  sonow  ; 
and  he  thinks,  and  thinks  rightly,  that  it  becomes  him  who 
has  a  gifted  sight  into  its  inmost  heart  to  speak  of  the  triumphs 
of  that  sin,  and  the  wretchedness  of  that  sorrow,  to  beinn 
who  are  all  bora  to  pass  under  that  twofold  yoke.  W«  do 
not  believe  that  a  bad,  ot  even  an  imperfect,  moral  can  b«  lir- 
gitimately  dmwn  ttorti  the  spirit  of  any  of  Mr.  &abbe*s 
poetry  ."—Wi  i.sof.] 
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THE   HALL. 

Tb«  Meeting  of  Uie  Bvothen,  O«orge  and  Richard— The  Re- 
tirement of  the  elder  to  hit  natiTe  Village— Objeeta  and 
Pnaona  whom  lie  found  there — The  Brother  described  in 
▼ariooa  partiealara— The  InTitation  and  Journey  of  the 
younger — Hia  Soliloquy  and  Arrival. 

Tbe  Brothers  met,  who  many  a  year  had  pass'd 
Since  their  last  meeting,  and  that  seem'd  their  last : 
They  had  no  parent  then  or  common  fHende 
Who  might  their  hearts  to  mutual  kindness  bond ; 
Who,  touching  both  in  their  divided  state, 
Might  generous  thoughts  and  warm  desires  create ; 
For  there  are  minds  whom  we  must  first  excite 
And  urge  to  feeling,  ere  they  can  unite : 
As  we  may  hard  and  stubborn  metals  beat 
And  blend  together,  if  we  duly  heat. 

The  elder,  George,  had  pass'd  his   threescore 

years, 
A  busy  actor,  sway*d  by  hopes  and  fears 
Of  powerful  kind ;  and  he  had  fiird  the  parts 
That  try  our  strength  and  agitate  our  hearts. 
He  married  not,  and  yet  he  well  approved 
The  social  state ;  but  then  he  rashly  loved ; 
Gave  to  a  strong  delusion  all  his  youth, 
Led  by  a  vision  till  aUrm'd  by  truth : 
That  vision  pass*d,  and  of  that  truth  possessed. 
Bis  passions  wearied  and  disposed  to  rest, 
George  yot  had  will  and  power  a  place  to  choose, 
Where    Hope  might  sleep,   and  terminate    her 

views. 


*  [••  The  plan  of  tlie  work— for  It  ha«  more  of  plan  and 
unity  than  any  of  Mr.  Qrahbe't  former  productions— is  abun> 
dantiy  simple.  Two  brother*,  both  past  middle  age,  meet 
togetW,  for  the  first  time  since  their  infancy,  In  tbe  Hall  of 
their  native  parish,  which  the  elder  and  rirhCT  had  purchased 
as  a  place  of  retirement  for  hb  declining  age ;  and  there  tell 
each  other  th^r  own  history,  and  then  that  of  their  guests, 
nelghboors,  and  acquaintances.  The  senior  is  moea  the 
rirlier,  and  a  bachelor— having  been  a  little  distasted  with  the 
sex  by  the  unlucky  result  of  a  verv  extravagant  pasrion.  lie 
is,  moMOTer,  rather  too  reserml,  and  somewnat  Toyish, 
though  with  an  excellent  heart  and  a  powerfhl  understanding. 
Hie  younger  is  very  sensible  also,  but  more  open,  social,  and 
tellutive;  a  iMppy  husband  and  (kther,  witn  a  tendency  to 
Wblggism,  and  some  notion  of  reform,  and  a  disposition  to 


He  chose  his  native  village,  and  the  hill 
He  climb'd  a  boy  had  its  attraction  still; 
With  that  small  brook  beneath,  where  he  would 

stand 
And  stooping  fill  tlie  hollow  of  bis  hand 
To  quench  th'  impatient  thirst— then  stop  awhile 
To  see  the  sun  upon  the  waters  smile. 
In  that  sweet  weariness,  when,  long  denied. 
We  drink  and  view  the  fotmtain  that  supplied 
The  sparkling  bliss — and  feel,  if  not  express, 
Our  perfect  ease  in  that  sweet  weariness. 

The  oaks  yet  fiourish'd  in  that  fertile  groimd. 
Where  still  the  church  with  lofty  tower  was  found ; 
And  still  that  Had,  a  first,  a  favourite  view. 
But  not  the  elms  that  formed  its  avenue ; 
They  fell  ere  George  arrived,  or  yet  had  stood. 
For  he  in  reverence  held  the  living  wood. 
That  widely  spreads  in  earth  the  deepening  root. 
And  lifts  to  heaven  the  still  aspiring  shoot : 
From  age  to  age  they  fiird  a  growing  space. 
But  hid  the  mansion  they  were  meant  to  grace. 

It  was  an  ancient,  venerable  Hall, 
And  once  surrounded  by  a  moat  and  wall ; 
A  part  was  added  by  a  squire  of  taste, 
Who,  while  imvalued  acres  ran  to  waste. 
Made  spacious  rooms,  whence  ho  could  look  about 
And  mark  improvements  as  they  rose  without : 
He  fiird  the  moat,  he  took  the  wall  away. 
He  thinn*d  the  park,  and  bade  the  view  bo  gay : 
The  scene  was  rich,  but  ho  who  should  behold 
Its  worth  was  poor,  and  so  the  whole  was  sold. 

Just  then  the  Merchant  from  his  desk  retired. 
And  made  the  purchase  that  his  heart  desired ; 


think  well  boUi  of  men  and  women.  The  visit  lasts  two  or 
three  weeks  in  autumn  ;  and  the  Tales  are  told  In  the  after- 
dinner  tetet^'titef  that  Uke  place  in  that  time  between  the 
worthy  brothers  over  their  boli  le. 

**  Tlie  married  man,  however,  wearies  at  length  for  hb  wife 
and  children  ;  and  his  brother  lets  him  eo  with  more  coldness 
tlwn  he  had  expected.  He  goes  with  him  a  atage  on  the  «  ay ; 
and.  inviting  him  to  turn  aside  a  little  to  look  at  a  new  pur- 
chase he  had  made  of  a  sweet  (krm  with  a  neat  manaion,  he 
finds  his  wife  and  children  comfortably  settled  there,  and  all 
ready  to  receive  them ;  and  speedily  discovers  that  he  ia,  by 
his  brother's  bounty,  tJie  proprietor  of  a  fair  domain  within 
a  morning's  ride  of  the  Hsll,  where  they  may  discuss  polities 
and  tell  tales  anv  afternoon  they  may  think  proper." — Edm* 
bmrgh  Hniew,  1819.] 
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The  Hall  of  Binning,  his  delight  a  boy, 

That  gave  his  fancy  in  her  flight  employ ; 

Here,  from  his  father's  modest  home,  he  gazed. 

Its  grandeur  charm*d  him,  and  its  height  amaied  : 

Work  of  past  ages ;  and  the  brick>built  place 

Where  he  resided  was  in  much  disgrace ; 

But  never  in  his  fancy's  proudest  dream 

Bid  he  the  master  of  that  mansion  seem  : 

Young  was  he  then,  and  little  did  he  know 

"What  years  on  care  and  diligence  bestow ; 

Now  young  no  more,  retired  to  views  well  known, 

He  finds  that  object  of  his  awe  his  own : 

The  Hall  at  Binning  ! — how  he  loves  the  gloom 

That  sun-excluding  window  gives  the  room ; 

Those  broad  broMm  stairs  on  which  he  loves  to 

tread; 
Those  beams  within ;  without,  that  length  of  lead. 
On  which  the  names  of  wanton  boys  appear, 
Who  died  old  men,  and  left  memorials  here. 
Carvings  of  feet  and  hands,  and  knots  and  flowers, 
The  fruits  of  busy  minds  in  idle  hours ! 
Here,  while  our  squire  the  modem  part  possess'd, 
His  partial  eye  upon  the  old  would  rest ; 
That  best  his  comforts  gave — this    sooth*d  his 

feelings  best. 

Here,  day  by  day,  withdrawn  from  busy  life. 
No  child  t'  awake  him,  to  engage  no  wife, 
When  friends  were  absent,  not  to  books  inclined, 
He  found  a  sadness  steal  upon  his  mind ; 
Sighing,  the  works  of  former  lords  to  see, 
"  I  follow  them,"  he  cried,  "butwho  wiU  follow 


Some  ancient  men  whom  he  a  boy  had  known 
He  knew  again,  their  changes  were  his  own ; 
Comparing  now  he  vicw*d  them,  and  he  felt 
That  time  with  him  in  lenient  mood  had  dealt : 
While  some  the  half-distinguish'd  features  bore 
That  he  was  doubtful  if  he  saw  before, 
And  some  in  memory  lived  whom  he  must  see  no 
more. 

Here  George  had  found,  yet  scarcely  hoped  to 
find. 
Companions  meet,  minds  fitted  to  his  mind ; 
Here,  late  and  loth,  the  worthy  Rector  came. 
From  College  dinners  and  a  Fellow's  fame ; 
Yet,  here  when  fix*d,  was  happy  to  behold 
So  near  a  neighbour  iu  a  friend  so  old : 
Boys  on  one  form  they  parted,  now  to  meet 
In  equal  state,  their  Worships  on  one  seat. 

Here  were  a  Sister-pair,  who  seem'd  to  live 
With  more  respect  than  affluence  can  give ; 
Although  not  affluent,  they,  by  nature  graced. 
Had  sense  and  virtue,  dignity  and  taste ; 
Their  minds  by  sorrows,  by  misfortunes  tried. 
Were  vex*d  and  heal'd,  were  pain'd  and  purified. 


s  [*«  TboQMndf  and  tens  of  thoosand*  ofdnceie  and  earnest 
believm  in  Uie  Gospel  of  our  Lord,  and  in  the  general  eontents 
of  Scripture,  aeekin);  ir»  meaning  with  veneration  and  prayer, 
agree,  I  cannot  doubt,  in  euentiala,  but  differ  in  many  points, 
and  in  some  which  unwise  and  uncharitable  persons  deem  of 
much  importance ;  nay,  think  that  there  is  no  salvation  with- 
oat  Uiem.    Look  at  the  good— good,  comparatively  speak- 


Hither  a  sage  Physician  came,  and  plann'd. 
With  books  his  guides,  improvements  on  his  land ; 
Nor  less  to  mind  than  matter  would  he  give 
His  noble  thoughts,  to  know  how  spirits  live, 
And  what  is  spirit ;  him  his  friends  advised 
To  think  with  fear,  but  caution  he  despised. 
And  hints  of  fear  provoked  him  till  he  dared 
Beyond  himself,  nor  bold  assertion  spared. 
But  fiercely  spoke,  like  those  who  strongly  feel, 
"  Priests  and  their  craft,  enthusiasts  and  their 
leal." 

More  yet  appeared,  of  whom  as  we  proceed — 
Ah !  yield  i*ot  yet  to  languor — ^you  shall  read. 

But  ere  th«  events  that  from  this  meeting  rose. 
Be  they  of  pain  or  pleasure,  we  disclose, 
It  is  of  custom,  doubtless  is  of  use, 
That  we  our  heroes  first  should  introduce. 

Come,  then,  fair  Truth !  and  let  me  clearly  see 
The  minds  I  paint,  as  they  are  seen  in  thee ; 
To  me  their  meriu  and  their  faults  impart ; 
Give  me  to  say,  "  Frail  being  I  such  thou  art," 
And  closely  let  me  view  the  naked  human  heart, 

George  loved  to  think ;  but  as  he  late  began 
To  muse  on  all  the  grander  thoughts  of  man, 
He  took  a  solemn  and  a  serious  view 
Of  his  religion,  and  he  found  it  true  ; 
Firmly,  yet  meekly,  he  his  mind  applied 
To  this  great  subject,  and  was  satisfied. 

He  then  proceeded,  not  so  much  intent, 
But  still  in  earnest,  and  .to  church  he  went : 
Although   they   found   some    difference  in  their 

creed. 
He  and  his  pastor  cordially  agreed ; 
Convinced  that  they  who  would  the  truth  obtain 
By  disputation,  find  their  efforts  vain ;« 
The  church  he  viewed  as  liberal  minds  will  view. 
And  there  he  fix'd  his  principles  and  pew. 

He  saw,  he  thought  he  saw,  how  Weaknesa, 
Pride, 
And  Habit,  draw  seceding  crowds  aside  : 
Weakness  that  loves  on  trifling  points  to  dwell. 
Pride  that  at  first  from  Heaven's  own  worship  fell. 
And  habit,  going  where  it  went  before, 
Or  to  the  meeting  or  the  tavern-door. 

George  loved  the  cause  of  freedom,  but   T<e- 
proved 
All  who  with  ^iU  and  boyish  ardour  loved ; 
Those  who  believed  they  never  could  be  free. 
Except  when  fighting  for  their  liberty ; 
Who  by  their  very  clamour  and  complaint 
Invite  coercion  or  enforce  restraint : 
He  thought  a  trust  so  great,  so  good  a  cause, 
Was  only  to  be  kept  by  guarding  laws ; 


inz— jnst,  pure,  pious— the  patient   and  saSerini?  „  , 

reconied  characters ;— and  were  not  theyofdiflferentopialoai 
in  many  articles  of  tlieir  faith  ?  and  can  w«  suppoae  thetr 
Heaven!  V  Father  will  select  horn  this  number  a  few,  a  v^nr 
few ;  anci  that  for  their  assent  to  certain  tenets,  which  rswa, 
independent  of  any  merit  of  their  own,  in  all  probability, 
led  them  to  embrace  ?"'CiiABBa's  Letters.} 
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For,  public  blessings  finnly  to  secnref 
Wo  rouBt  a  lessening  of  the  good  endure. 
The  public  waters  are  to  none  denied — 
All  drink  the  stream,  but  only  few  must  guide ; 
There  must  be  reservoirs  to  hold  supply, 
And  channels  form'd  to  send  the  blessing  by ; 
The  public  good  must  be  a  private  care, 
None  all  they  would  may  have,  but  all  a  share : 
So  we  must  freedom  with  restraint  eivjoy, 
What  crowds  possess  they  mHI^  unchecked,  de- 
stroy; 
And  hence,  that  freedom  may  to  all  be  dealt. 
Guards  must  be  fixM,  and  safety  must  be  felt. 
So  thought  our  squire,  nor  wish'd  the  guards  t*  op- 
pear 
So  strong,  that  safety  might  be  bought  too  dear ; 
The  Constitution  was  the  ark  that  he 
Join'd  to  support  with  zeal  and  sanctity, 
Nor  would  expose  it,  as  th'  accursed  son 
His  father's  weakness,  to  be  gazed  upon.* 

I  for  that  Freedom  make,  said  he,  my  prayer. 
That  suits  with  all,  like  atmospheric  air ; 
That  is  to  mortal  man  by  heaven  assign'd. 
Who  cannot  bear  a  pure  and  perfect  kind : 
The  lighter  gas,  tliat,  taken  in  the  frame. 
The  spirit  heats,  and  sets  the  blood  in  flame ; 
Such  is  the  freedom  which  when  men  approve, 
They  know  not  what  a  dangerous  Uiing  they 
love.* 

George  chose  the  company  of  men  of  sense. 
But  could  with  wit  in  moderate  share  dispense ; 
He  wish*d  in  social  ease  his  friends  to  meet, 
When  still  he  thought  the  female  accent  sweet ; 
Well  from  the  ancient,  better  frcm  the  young. 
He  loved  the  lisplngs  of  the  mother  tongue. 

He  Ate  and  drank,  as  much  as  men  who  tiiink 
Of  life's  best  pleasures  ought  to  eat  or  drink ; 
Men  purely  temperate  might  have  taken  less. 
But  still  he  loved  indulgence,  not  excess; 
Nor  would  alone  the  grants  of  Fortune  taste. 
But  shared  the  wealth  he  judged  it  crime  to  waste  ; 
And  thus  obtain'd  the  sure  reward  of  care  ; 
For  none  can  spend  like  him  who  learns  to  spare. 

Time,  thought,  and  trouble  made  the  man  ap- 
pear— 
By  nature  shrewd — sarcastic  and  severe ; 
Still  he  was  one  whom  those  who  fully  knew 
Ksteem'd  and  trusted,  one  correct  and  true ; 


*  Genesi*,  rh.  ix.  ver.  23. 

*  ["With  mp«ct  to  the  parties  themieWet,  Whi^  and 
Ton-,  I  can  but  iliink,  two  dispaasionate,  icnsil>le  men,  wlio 
have  •orn,  read,  and  observed,  will  approxinuto  m  tb«!>ir  sen- 
timents more  and  more ;  and  if  tliey  confer  together,  and 
afffue— nut  to  convince  each  otlier,  but  for  pure  information, 
and  with  a  simple  desire  for  tlte  truth — the  ultimate  difference 
»iU  be  small  indeed.  The  Tory,  for  instance,  would  allow 
that,  but  for  the  Revolution  in  this  country,  and  the  noble 
stand  against  the  arbitrary  steps  of  tlie  house  of  Stuart,  the 
kJni^om  would  have  been  in  danger  of  becoming  what 
Franc«  once  was ;  and  tlie  Whig  must  also  grant  that  there  is 
at  least  an  equal  danger  In  an  unsettled,  ondeflned  demo- 
crary,  the  ever^hanglng  lau-s  of  a  popular  government. 
l>ery  stAte  is,  at  times,  on  the  inclination  to  ehanve ;  either 


tlte  monardiieal  or  the  popular  interest  will  predominate ; 
»,  I  ooneeive,  the  weU-meaaing  Tory 


ajdlntho  former  i 


All  on  his  word  with  surety  might  depend, 
Kind  as  a  man,  and  faithful  as  a  friend  : 
But  him  the  many  know  not,  knew  not  cause 
In  their  new  squire  for  censure  or  applause ; 
Ask  them,  "  Who  dwelt  within  that  lofty  wall  ?" 
And  they  would  say,  "The  gentleman  was  tall; 
**  Looked  old  when  follow'd,  but  alert  when  met, 
"  And  had  some  vigour  in  his  movements  yet ; 
"  He  stoops,  but  not  as  one  infirm ;  and  wears 
"  Dress  that  becomes  his  station  and  his  years." 

Such  was  the  man  who  from  the  world  retum'd, 
Nor  friend  nor  foe ;  he  prized  it  not,  nor  spum'd ; 
But  came  and  sat  him  in  his  village  down. 
Safe  from  its  smile,  and  careless  of  its  frown : 
He,  fairly  looking  into  life's  account. 
Saw  frowns  and  favours  were  of  like  amount ; 
And  viewing  all — his  perils,  prospects,  purse. 
He  said,  "  Content !  't  is  well  it  is  no  worse." 

Through  ways  more  rough  had  fortune  Bichard 
led. 
The  world  he  traversed  was  the  book  he  read  ; 
Hence  clashing  notions  and  opinions  strange 
Lodged  in  his  mind,  all  liable  to  change. 
By  nature  generous,  open,  daring,  free. 
The  vice  he  hated  was  hypocrisy ; 
Beligious  notions,  in  her  latter  years, 
His  mother  gave,  admonish'd  by  her  fears ; 
To  these  he  added,  as  he  chanced  to  read 
A  pious  work  or  learn  a  Christian  creed : 
He  heard  the  preacher  by  the  highway  side, 
The  church's  teacher  and  the  meeting's  guide ; 
And,  mixing  all  their  matters  in  his  brain, 
Distill'd  a  something  he  could  ill  explain ; 
But  still  it  served  him  for  his  daily  use, 
And  kept  his  lively  passions  from  abuse ; 
For  he  believed,  and  held  in  reverence  high. 
The  truth  so  dear  to  man — "  not  all  shall  die.*'* 
The  minor  portions  of  his  creed  hung  loose. 
For  time  to  shapen  and  a  whole  produce : 
This  Love  effected,  and  a  favourite  maid. 
With  clearer  views,  his  honest  flame  repaid ; 
Hers  was  the  thought  correct,  the  hope  sublime, 
She  shaped  liis  creed,  and  did  the  work  of  time.* 

He  spake  of  freedom  as  a  nation's  cause. 
And  loved,  like  George,  our  liberty  and  laws, 
But  had  more  youthful  ardour  to  be  free. 
And  stronger  fears  for  injured  liberty : 
With  him,  on  various  questions  that  arose. 
The  monarch's  servants  were  the  people's  foes  ; 


I 


will  incline  to  Whiggism,— in  the  latter,  tlie  honest  Whig 
will  take  the  part  of  declining  monarchy." — Cbabsi'i 
Leuert.} 

*  ['*  Non  omnis  moriar.  multaqoe  pan  mei 
ViUbit  Ltbitiaam."— HoR.] 

•  {**  Mr.  Crabbe  remained  at  Woodbridge  r^m  1770  to 
177ft  ;  and  while  here  he  formed  an  attachment  to  Miss  Sarah 
Elmy,  the  niece  of  a  wealthy  yeoman  in  the  ne^ghbourinff 
village  of  Psrliam,  an  amiable  and  beautiful  girl,  who  returned 
Itis  Section,  and  aAer  a  lapse  of  twelve  troubled  years  became 
his  wife.  Thij  virtuous  attachment  appears  to  have  had  the 
strongest  and  most  beneficial  inOnence  on  his  mind  and 
manners,  and  consequently  on  his  fortunes.  It  sustained 
him  through  miaenes  such  as  few  young  literary  adventnrers 
have  ever  gone  throogh— It  purified  hb  feelings— fixed  and 
enlar);ed  his  heart— and  inspired  his  fint  poetry.*— (?—rfjr/jr 
BcTuWt  Jan.  1S34.] 
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And  though  he  fought  with  all  a  Briton's  zeal. 
He  felt  for  France  as  Freedom's  children  feel ; 
Went  far  with  her  in  what  she  thought  reform, 
And  hail'd  the  rerolutionary  storm  ; 
Yet  would  not  here,  where  there  was  least  to  win, 
And  most  to  lose,  the  doubtful  work  begin ; 
But  look'd  on  change  with  some  religious  fear, 
And  cried,   with  filial    dread,   "Ah!   come  not 
here." 

His  friends  he  did  not  as  the  thoughtful  choose ; 
Long  to  deliberate  was,  he  judged,  to  lose : 
Frankly  he  join'd  the  free,  nor  suffer'd  pride 
Or  doubt  to  part  them  whom  their  fate  allied  ; 
Meu  with  such  minds  at  once  each  other  aid, 
"  Frankness,"     they    cry,    "  with    frankness    is 

repaid ; 
"  If  honest,  why  suspect  ?  if  poor,  of  what  afraid  ? 
"  Wealth's  timid  votaries  may  with  cautiou  move ; 
**  Be  it  our  wisdom  to  confide  and  love." 

So    pleasures    came,    not    purchased    first    or 
plann'd. 
But  the  chance  pleasures  that  the  poor  command  ; 
They  came  but  seldom,  they  remain'd  not  long, 
Nor  gave  him  time  to  question  **  Are  they  wrong  ?" 
These  he  cnjoy'd,  and  left  to  after  time 
To  judge  the  folly  or  decide  the  crime ; 
Sure  had  he  been,  he  had  perhaps  been  pure 
From  this  reproach — but  Richard  was  not  sure  ; 
Yet  from  the  sordid  vice,  the  mean,  the  base. 
He  stood  aloof — death  frown'd  not  like  disgrace. 

With  handsome  figure,  and  with  manly  air. 
He  pleased  the  sex,  who  all  to  him  were  fair ; 
With  filial  love  he  look'd  on  forms  deca3r'd, 
And  Admiration's  debt  to  Beauty  paid ; 
On  sea  or  land,  wherever  Richard  went. 
He  felt  affection,  and  he  found  content ; 
There  was  in  him  a  strong  presiding  hope 
In  Fortune's  tempests,  and  it  bore  him  up  : 
But  when  that  mystic  vine  his  mansion  graced. 
When  numerous  branches  round  his  board  were 

placed, 
When  sighs  of  apprehensive  love  were  heard, 
ITien  first  the  spirit  of  the  hero  fear'd ; 
Then  he  refiected  on  the  father's  part. 
And  all  a  husband's  sorrow  touch'd  his  heart ; 
Then  thought  he,  "  Who  will  their  assistance 

lend, 
**  And  be  the  children's  guide,  the  parent's  friend  ? 
"  Who  shall  their  guardian,  their  protector  be  ? 
"  I  have  a  brother — Well  '.—and  so  has  he." 

And  now  they  met :  a  message — kind,  *t  is  true. 
But  verbal  only — ask'd  an  interview ; 
And  many  a  mile,  perplex'd  by  doubt  and  fear, 
Had  Richard  pass'd,  unwilling  to  appear : 
"  How  shall  I  now  ray  unknown  way  explore — 
"  He  proud  and  rich — I  very  proud  and  poor  ? 


7  [**  The  chftnie^en  of  the  two  brother!  are  admlrablv  deli- 
neated ;  the  elder  bein^  a  Krave,  and  somewhat  formal  bache- 
lor, with  most  of  the  peculiarities  of  that  clasa  of  men— but 
sensitive,  affectionate,  and  thoughtful ;  the  younger  a  gene- 
rous seaman,  who,  having  Ions  baffWed  with  fortune,  and 
learned  many  fine  virtues  in  the  school  of  adversity,  had 
ratlier  improvidentially  but  happily  married,  and  had  visited 
his  rieh  wother  with  many  misgivings  of  mind  and  doubts  of 


*'  Perhaps  my  friend  a  dubious  speech  mistook, 
'*  And  George  may  meet  me  with  a  straager't 

look; 
"  Then  to  my  home  when  I  return  again, 
"  How  shall  I  bear  this  business  to  explun, 
*'  And  tell  of  hopes  raised  high,  and  feelings  hurt, 

in  vain? 

'*  How  stands  the  case  ?  My  brother's  friend  and 
mine 
"  Met  at  an  inn  and  sat  them  down  to  dine : 
**  When,  having  settled  all  their  own  affkirs, 
**  And  kindly  canvass'd  such  as  were  not  theirs, 
"  Just  as  my  friend  was  going  to  retire, 
"  *  Stay ! — ^you  will  see  the  brother  of  our  squire,' 
'*  Said  his  companion :  *■  be  his  friend,  and  tell 
'*  *  The  captain  that  his  brother  loves  him  well, 
"  *  And,  when  he  has  no  better  thing  in  view, 
"  *  WiU  be  rejoiced  to  see  him— Now,  adieu!' 

"  Well !  here  I  am ;  and,  Brother,  take  you  heed, 
"  I  am  not  come  to  fiatter  you  and  feed ; 
**  You  shall  no  soother,  fawner,  hearer  find, 
*^  I  will  not  brush  your  coat,   nor  smooth  your 

mind; 
"  I  will  not  hear  your  talcs  the  whole  day  long, 
"  Nor  swear  you  *re  right  if  I  believe  you  wrong : 
**  Nor  be  a  witness  of  the  facts  you  state, 
"  Nor  as  my  own  adopt  your  love  or  hate : 
**  I  will  not  earn  my  dinner  when  I  dine 
"  By  taking  all  your  sentiments  for  mine ; 
*^  Nor  watch  the  guiding  motions  of  your  eye 
"  Before  I  venture  question  or  reply ; 
*^  Nor  when  you  speak  afiect  an  awe  profound, 
^'  Sinking  my  voice  as  if  I  fear'd  the  sound ; 
"  Nor  to  your  looks  obediently  attend, 
"  The  poor,  the  humble,  the  dependent  friend : 
'*  Yet  son  of  that  dear  mother  could  I  meet — 
"  But  lo !  the  mansion — 't  is  a  fine  old  seat !" 

The  Brothers  met,  Avith  both  too  much  at  heart 
To  be  observant  of  each  other's  part ; 
"  Brother,  I  'm  glad,"  was  all  that  George  could 

8«y, 
Then  stretch'd  his  hand,  and  tum'd  his  head 

away; 
For  he  in  tender  tears  had  no  delight, 
But  scom'd  the  thought  and  ridiculed  the  sight ; 
Yet  now  with  pleasure,  though  with  some  surpriae, 
He  felt  his  heart  o'erflowing  at  his  eyes. 

Richard,   meantime,  made    some    attempts    to 
speak. 
Strong  in  his  purpose,  in  his  trial  weak : 
We  cannot  nature  by  our  wishes  rule, 
Nor  at  our  will  her  warm  emotions  cool : — 
At  length  affection,  like  a  risen  tide, 
Stood  still,  and  then  seem'd  slowly  to  subside ; 
Each  on  the  other's  looks  hod  power  to  dwell. 
And  Brother  Brother  greeted  passing  well.* 


brotherly  reception.  There  is  great  ttndemass  and  beauty  in 
all  that  relates  to  the  affection  of  these  brotherw,  and  the  oo«i> 
trast  of  tlieir  characters  is  throughout  admirably  sustained. 
All  they  have  to  tell  of  each  other  is  new,  and,oon«eqiimtly^ 
all  their  relations  are  given  with  eamestneaa  and  nvaosty. 
Mr.  Crabbe  lets  us  in  at  once  to  their  characters ;  aao,  lorlnc 
the  men,  we  listen  with  the  eager  attention  of  Criett^  to  Cb« 
varied  story  of  their  lives." — Wilsok.} 
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THE  BROTHEllS. 

Fufther  Aoconnt  of  the  Meeting— Of  the  Men— The  Mother— 
The  Uncle— The  PriTate  Tutor— The  Second  Husband- 
Dinner  Conversation — School  of  the  Rector  and  Squire — The 
Master. 

At  length  the  Brothers  met,  no  longer  tried 
By  those  strong  feelings  that  in  time  subside ; 
Not  fluent  yet  their  language,  but  the  eye 
And  action  spoke  both  question  and  reply ; 
Till  the  heart  rested  and  could  calmly  feel, 
Till  the  shook  compass  felt  the  settling  steel ; 
Till  playi\xl  smiles  on  graver  converse  broke, 
And  either  speaker  less  abruptly  spoke : 
Still  was  there  ofttimes  silence,  silence  bless*d. 
Expressive,^  thoughtful — their  emotions'  rest ; 
Pauses  that  came  not  from  a  want  of  thought, 
But  want  of  ease,  by  wearied  passion  sought ; 
For  souls,  when  hurried  by  such  powerful  force. 
Rest,  and  retrace  the  pleasure  of  the  course. 
They  diflcr'd  much,  yet  might  observers  trace 
Likeness  of  features  both  in  mind  and  face ; ' 
Pride  they  possess'd,  that  neither  strove  to  hide, 
But  not  offensive,  not  obtrtisive  pride  : 
Unlike  had  been  their  life,  unlike  the  fruits. 
Of  difl'erent  tempers,  studies,  and  piirsuits ; 
Nay,  in  such  varying  scenes  the  men  had  moved, 
'T  was  passing  strange  that  aught  alike  they  loved : 
But  all  distinction  now  was  thrown  apart, 
While  these  strong  feelings  ruled  in  either  heart. 

As  variotis  colours  in  a  painted  ball 
While  it  has  rest  are  seen  distinctly  all ; 
Till,  whirl'd  around  by  some  exterior  force. 
They  all  are  blended  in  the  rapid  course :  ^ 
So  in  repose,  and  not  by  passion  sway'd. 
We  saw  the  difference  by  their  habits  made ; 
But.  tried  by  strong  emotions,  they  became 
FiU'd  with  one  love,  and  were  in  heart  the  same  ; 
Joy  to  the  face  its  own  expression  sent. 
And  gave  a  likeness  in  the  loolu  it  lent. 
All  now  was  sober  certainty ;  the  joy 
That  no  strong  passions  swell  till  they  destroy : 
For  they,  like  wine,  our  pleasures  raise  so  high. 
That  they  subdue  our  strength,  and  then  they  die. 
Ceorge  in  his  brother  felt  a  growing  pride. 
He  wonder'd  who  that  fertile  mind  supplied — 
**  Where  could  the  wanderer  gather  on  his  road 
**  Knowledge  so  various  ?  how  the  mind  this  food  ? 


*  ("*  Cotne  then,  expressive  Silence '  raoM  His  praise.**— 
Tmommit.] 

«  [Original  MS.  :.- 

Yet  whh  this  difference  mi^ht  obserrers  find 
Some  kindred  powers  and  features  of  the  mind. 
A  love  of  honour  in  both  spirits  ruled, 
Rot  hen*  by  temper,  there  by  trouble  cool'd ; 
Their  fiirourite  obiFets,  studies,  themes,  pursuits. 
Had  various  beauties,  merits,  ends,  and  fruits.] 

*  {**  Ciabbr'a  atmilet  are  almort  all  elaborate  and   inge> 
bkna;  and  rather  seem  to  be  furnished  from  tho  effects  of  a 


**  No  college  trained  him,  guideless  through  his  life, 
**  Without  a  friend — not  so  I  he  hos  a  wife. 
*■*  Ah !  had  I  married,  I  might  now  have  seen 

"  My No  !  it  never,  never  could  have  been : 

^*  That  long  enchantment,  that  pernicious  state  I— 
*^  True,  1  recovered,  but  alas !  too  late. 
**  And  here  is  Richard,  poor  indeed — bui — ^nay ! 
"  This  is  self-torment— foolish  thoughts,  away  I " 

Ease  leads  to  habit,  as  success  to  ease, 
Ho  lives  by  rule  who  lives  himself  to  please ; 
For  change  is  trouble,  and  a  man  of  wealth 
Consults  his  quiet  as  he  guards  his  health ; 
And  habit  now  on  George  had  sovereign  power, 
His  actions  all  had  their  accustom'd  hour : 
At  the  fix*d  time  he  slept,  he  walked,  he  read. 
Or  sought  his  grounds,  his  gruel,  and  his  bed ; 
For  every  season  he  with  caution  dress'd, 
And  mom  and  eve  had  the  appropriate  vest ; 
He  talk'd  of  early  mists,  and  night's  cold  air, 
And  in  one  spot  was  fix*d  his  worship's  chair. 
But  not  a  custom  yet  on  Richard's  mind 
Had  force,  or  him  to  certain  modes  confined ; 
To  him  no  joy  such  frequent  visits  paid. 
That  habit  by  its  beaten  track  was  made :  * 
He  was  not  one  who  at  his  ease  could  say, 
"  We  '11  live  to-morrow  as  we  lived  to-day ;" 
But  he  and  his  were  as  the  ravens  fed, 
As  the  day  came  it  brought  the  daily  bread. 

George,  bom  to  fortune,  though  of  moderate 

kind, 
Was  not  in  haste  his  road  through  life  to  find : 
His  father  early  lost,  his  mother  tried 
To  live  without  him,  liked  it  not,  and — sigh'd 
When  for  her  widow*d  hand  an  amorous  youth 

applied : 
She  still  was  young,  and  felt  that  she  could  share 
A  lover's  passion,  and  a  husband's  care ; 
Yet  pass'd  twelve  years  before  her  son  M-as  told, 
To  his  surprise,  "  Your  father  you  behold." 
But  he  beheld  not  with  his  mother's  eye 
The  new  relation,  and  would  not  comply ; 
But  all  obedience,  all  connexion  spum'd. 
And  fled  their  home,  where  he  no  more  retum'd. 

His  father's  brother  was  a  man  whose  mind 
Was  to  his  business  and  his  bank  confined ; 
His  guardian  care  the  captious  nephew  sought. 
And  was  received,  caress' d,  advised,  and  taught. 

"  That  Irish  beggar,  whom  your  mother  took, 
**  Does  you  this  good — he  sendiB  you  to  your  book ; 


fancied  mind,  than  to  be  exhaled  by  the  spontaneous  frrment 
of  a  heated  imagination."— ffdiabaryA  Review.  Mr.  Crabbe 
was  much  struck  with  the  sagacity  of  this  cmark.  On  reading' 
it,  he  said,  **  JeOirey  b  quite  right :  my  usual  method  lias  been 
to  think  of  such  illustrations,  and  insert  them  qfier  jinithing 
a  tale."] 

*  [MS.  :— 

Joel  nor  time  nor  seasons  could  command. 
He  took  his  comfbrts  as  they  name  to  hand  :' 
Nor  came  they  often,  nor  delay'd  so  lonjj. 
That  they  were  habits  either  weak  or  strong ; 
What  seem'd  habiUuU  was  the  unjent  force 
Of  stem  necenity  that  shaped  hi*  course.] 
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"  Yet  love  not  books  beyond  their  proper  worth, 
"  But,  when  they  fit  you  for  the  world,  go  forth : 
'^  They  are  like  beauties,  and  may  blessings  prove, 
"  When  we  with  caution  study  them,  or  love ; 
*^  But  when  to  either  we  our  souls  devote, 
"  We  grow  unfitted  for  that  world,  and  dote.** 

George  to  a  school  of  higher  class  was  sent, 
But  he  was  ever  grieving  that  he  went : 
A  still,  retiring,  musing,  dreaming  boy. 
He  relish'd  not  their  sudden  bursts  of  joy, 
Nor  the  tumultuous  pleasures  of  a  rude, 
A  noisy,  careless,  fearless  multitude : 
He  had  his  own  delights,  as  one  who  flies 
From  every  pleasure  that  a  crowd  supplies : 
Thrice  he  rctum'd,  but  then  was  weary  grown, 
And  was  indulged  with  studies  of  his  own. 
Still  could  the  Rector  and  his  Friend  relate 
The  small  adventures  of  that  distant  date ; 
And  Richard  listened  as  they  spake  of  time 
Passed  in  that  world  of  misery  and  crime. 

Freed  from  his  school,  a  priest  of  gentle  kind 
The  uncle  found  to  guide  the  nephew's  mind ; 
Pleased  with  his  teacher,  George  so  long  remainM, 
The  mind  was  weakened  by  the  store  it  gain'd. 

His  guardian  uncle,  then  on  foreign  ground. 
No  time  to  think  of  his  improvements  found ; 
Nor  had  the  nephew,  now  to  manhood  grown, 
Talents  or  taste  for  trade  or  commerce  shown. 
But  shunn'd  a  world  of  which  he  little  knew. 
Nor  of  that  little  did  he  like  the  view. 

His  mother  chose,  nor  I  the  choice  upbraid, 
An  Irish  soldier  of  a  house  decay'd, 
And  passing  poor,  but  precious  in  her  eyes 
As  she  in  bis ;  they  both  obtained  a  prize. 
To  do  the  captain  justice,  she  might  share 
What  of  her  jointure  his  affairs  could  spare : 
Irish  he  was  in  his  profusion — true, 
But  he  was  Irish  in  affection  too  ; 
And  though  he  spent  her  wealth  and  made  her 

grieve. 
He  always  said  "  My  dear,"  and  "With  your  leave." 
Him  she  survived  :  she  saw  his  boy  possess*d 
Of  manly  spirit,  and  then  sank  to  rest. 

Her  sons  thus  left,  some  legal  cause  required 
That  they  should  meet,  but  neither  this  desired  : 
George,  a  recluse,  with  mind  engaged,  was  one 
Who  did  no  business,  with  whom  none  was  done  ; 
Whose  heart,  engross*d  by  its  peculiar  care, 
Shared  no  one's  counsel — no  one  his  might  share. 

Richard,  a  boy,  a  lively  boy,  was  told 
Of  his  half-brother,  haughty,  stem,  and  cold ; 


*  [The  following  ii  from  a  letter  by  one  of  the  Poet*«  Aunily : 
*•  In  the  idea  of  one  brother  relating  to  another  variooa  par- 
ticulan  of  his  neighboun,  I  can  recall  the  pleaaure  and  in- 
tiw»t  which  my  father  himself  evidently  felt,  in  our  vialts  to 
Aldborotigh,  as  his  sister  related  to  him  the  proceedings 
of  those  whom  he  liad  known  in  his  youth— when,  after 
a  deli{(htfUI  day  of  fUci  hanting,  we  all  met  over  a  light 
sapper  of  delicate  lish,  then  planned  some  amusement  for 
the  morrow,  and  then  sank  to  deep,  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  the  breakers,  soothed  by  the  decp^  hollow  roar. 


And  his  boy  folly,  or  his  manly  pride, 

Made  him  on  measures  cool  and  harsh  decide : 

So,  when  they  met,  a  distant  cold  salute 

Was  of  a  long-expected  day  the  fruit ; 

The  rest  by  proxies  managed,  each  withdraw, 

Yex'd  by  the  business  and  the  brother  too : 

But    now  they  met  when  time  had  calm*d  the 

mind, 
Both  wish'd  for  kindness,  and  it  made  them  kiad : 
George  had  no  wife  or  child,  and  was  disposed 
To  love  the  man  on  whom  his  hope  reposed : 
Richard  bad  both  ;  and  those  so  well  beloved. 
Husband  and  father  were  to  kindness  moved ; 
And    thus  th'  affections,  cheok'd,  subdued,   r»- 

strain'd, 
Rose  in  their  force,  and  in  their  fulness  reign'd. 

The  bell  now  bids  to  dine :  the  friendly  priest. 
Social  and  shrewd,  the  day's  delight  increased : 
Brief  and  abrupt  their  speeches  while  they  dined. 
Nor  were  their  themes  of  intellectual  kind ; 
Nor,  dinner  past,  did  they  to  these  advance. 
But  left  the  subjects  they  discuss'd  to  chance. 

Richard,  whose  boyhood  in  the  place  was  spent. 
Profound  attention  to  the  speakers  lent, 
Who  spake  of  men ;  and,  as  he  heard  a  name. 
Actors  and  actions  to  his  memory  came ;  * 
Then,  too,  the  scenes  he  could  distinctly  trace — 
Here  he  had  fought,  and  there  had  gain'd  a  race  ; 
In  that  church-walk  he  had  afiVighted  been, 
In  that  old  tower  he  had  a  something  seen  ; 
What  time,  dismissed  from  school,  he  upward  mK 
A  fearful  look,  and  trembled  as  he  pass'd. 

No  private  tutor  Richard's  parents  sought, 
Blade  keen  by  hardship,  and  by  trouble  taught : 
They  might  have   sent   him — some   the  couoad 

gave— 
Seven  gloomy  winters  of  the  North  to  brave. 
Where  a  few  pounds  would  pay  for  board  and  bod. 
While  the  poor  frozen  boy  was  taught  and  fed  ; 
When,  say  he  lives,  fair,  freckled,  lank,  and  loan. 
The  hid  returns  shrewd,  subtle,  close,  and  keen  ; 
With  all  the  northern  virtues,  and  the  ru1(*s 
Taught  to  the  thrifty  in  these  thriving  schools : 
There  had  he  gone,  and  borne  this  trying  part. 
But  Richard's  mother  had  a  mother's  heart. 

Now  squire  and  rector  were  retum'd  to  school. 
And  spoke  of  him  who  there  had  sovereign  rule ; 
He  was,  it  seem'd,  a  tyrant  of  the  sort 
Who  make  the  cries  of  tortured  boys  his  sport ; 
One  of  a  race,  if  not  extinguish'd,  tamed — 
The  flogger  now  is  of  the  act  ashamed ; 
But  this  great  mind  all  mercy's  calls  withstood, 
This  Uolofemes*  was  a  man  of  blood. 


now  loud  and  near,  then  rolling  along  the  shore  like  diatasl      \ 
thunder."] 

•  [<^ee  Love's  Labour 's  Lost,  act  W.  se.  8.  Dr.  WwtvrtoA 
says,  **  that  by  Holofemes  was  designed  a  particular  chap- 
ter, a  pedant  and  a  schoolmaster,  in  S>iak«peare'*  time,  aa»* 
John  Florio.  a  teacher  of  the  Italian  U.igua^."  In  167» 
Florio  published  '  First  Fruits,  which  yielde  CamiUar 


merrie   proverben.   wittie  sentences,  and  Roltien  sayit^^* 
be  also  translated  Montaigne's  Essays,    lie  died  la  isidi} 
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"  StodenU,"  he  said,  "  Uke  hones  on  the  road, 
<*  Muit  well  be  lAsh'd  before  they  take  the  load ; 
"  They  may  be  willing  for  a  time  to  ran, 
"  But  yon  must  whip  them  ere  the  work  be  done : 
«<  To  tell  a  boy,  that,  if  he  will  improve, 
^'  His  Mends  will  praise  him,  and  his  parents  love, 
"  Is  doing  nothing— he  has  not  a  doubt 
"  But  they  will  lore  him,  nay,  applaud,  without : 
"  Let  no  fond  sire  a  boy's  ambition  trust 
**  To  make  him  study— let  him  see  he  must." 
8aeh  his  opinion ;  and  to  prove  it  trae, 
At  least  sincere,  it  was  his  practice  too : 
Flato  they  caU*d  him,  and  they  named  him  well, 
T  was  not  a  heaven  where  he  was  pleased  to 

dweU: 
From  him  a  smile  was  lik«  th«  Greenland  sun, 
Sorprising,  nay  portentous,  when  it  shone ; 
Or  Uke  the  lightning,  for  the  sudden  flash 
Prepared  the  children  for  the  thunder's  crash. 

0 !  had  Narcissa,  when  she  fondly  Idss'd 
The  weeping  boy  whom  she  to  school  dismiss'd. 
Had  she  beheld  him  shrinking  from  the  arm 
Uplifted  high  to  do  the  greater  harm, 
Then  seen  her  darling  stripped,  and  that  pure  white, 
And— O  I  her  soul  had  fainted  at  the  sight ; 
And  with  those  looks  that  love  could  not  withstand, 
She   would   have   cried,    **  Barbarian,  hold   thy 

handr 
In  vain !  no  grief  to  this  stern  soul  could  speak, 
Mo  iron  tear  roll  down  this  PIuto*s  cheek. 

Thus  fiur  they  went,  half  earnest,  half  in  jest, 
Then  turn'd  to  themes  of  deeper  interest ; 
While  Biohard's  mind,  that  for  a  while  had  stray'd, 
CaU*d  home  its  powers,  and  due  attention  paid. 


BOOK  IIL 


BOYS  AT  SCHOOL. 

The  fldiool— &dkooIboys— The  Boy  Tyrant— 8b  Heetoe  Blane 
— Scbeolboys  In  alter  Ufli  liov  changed— how  the  «me— 
The  pelioniied  Boy,  Mb  life  and  Death— Beflecttona  ftoty 
«r  Bairy  Bland. 

Vfu  name  the  world  a  school, — for  day  by  day 
We  aomething  learn,  till  we  are  call'd  away ; 
The  aohool  we  name  a  world, — ^for  vice  and  pain, 
Fraod  and  contention,  there  begin  to  reign; 


I  pus.:— 

••  llhl  there's  a  wicked  little  world  in  echools. 

**  Wbefendaehlef  Miflefa  and  opptcaiioa  rolea; 

**  Wbere  mild,  qoiceeent  children  oft  endure 

"  What  a  long  placid  life  ihall  AUl  to  cure ; 

«*  Where  vtftnous  boya,  who  ihrlnk  from  early  dn, 

"*  Meet  foilty  rognea,  who  love  to  draw  them  in, 

**  Who  tak^  ajdeaeare  at  their Joat  rarpriae, 

"  Who  make  taem  wicked,  and  proclaim  them  wiae.*'] 

*  (MS.:— 
**  Bdaold  Um  now,  withoat  the  leaat  pretence 
**  To  anch  command  —behold  him  five  yeaia  hence ; 


And  much,  in  fact,  this  lesser  world  can  show 
Of  grief  and  crime  that  in  the  greater  grow. 

"  You  saw,"  said  George,  "  in  that  stiU-hated 

school, 
^  How  the  meek  suffer,  how  the  haughty  rule ; 
**  There  soft,  ingenuous,  gentle  mindis  endure 
"  Ills  that  ease,  time,  and  friendship  fail  to  cure  : 
**  There  the  best  hearts,  and  those  who  shrink  from 

sin, 
"  Find  some  seducing  imp  to  draw  them  in  $  * 
'*  Who  takes  infernal  pleasure  to  impart 
"  The  strongest  poison  to  the  purest  heart. 

*'  Can  to  your  mind  this   scene Yon  boy 

behold: 
"  How  hot  the  vengeance  of  a  heart  so  cold  I 
"  See  how  he  beats,  whom  he  had  just  reviled 
"  And  made  rebellious — that  imploring  child  : 
**  How  fierce  his  eye,  how  merciless  his  blows, 
"  And  how  his  anger  on  his  insult  grows : 
"  You  saw  this  Hector  and  his  patient  slave, 
"  Th*  insulting  speech,  the  cruel  blows  he  gave.* 

''  MixM  with  mankind,  his  interest  in  his  sight, 
*<  We  found  this  Nimrod  civil  and  polite ; 
"  There  was  no  triumph  in  his  manner  seen, 
*^  He  was  so  humble  you  might  think  him  mean : 
"  Those  angry  passions  slept  till  he  attain'd 
**  His  purposed  wealth,  and  waked  when  that  was 

gain'd : 
"  He  then  resumed  the  native  wrath  and  pride, 
**  The  more  indulged,  as  longer  laid  aside ; 
"  Wife,  children,  servants,  idl  obedience  pay, 
"  The  slaves  at  school  no  greater  slaves  than 

they. 
"  No  more  dependent,  he  resumes  the  rein, 
*'  And  shows  the  schoolboy  turbulence  again. 
**  Were  I  a  poet,  I  would  say,  he  brings 
**  To  recollection  some  impetuous  springs : 
''  See !  one  that  issues  from  its  humble  source, 
*'  To  gain  new  powers,  and  run  its  noisy  course ; 
"  Frothy  and  fierce  among  the  rocks  it  goes, 
*^  And  threatens  all  that  bound  it  or  oppose : 
'*  Till  wider  grown,  and  finding  large  increase, 
**  Though  bounded  still,  it  moves  along  in  peace ; 
'*  And  as  its  waters  to  the  ocean  gUde, 
"  They  bear  a  busy  people  on  its  tide ; 
"  But  there  arrived,  and  from  its  channel  f^e, 
'*  Those  swelling  waters  meet  the  mighty  sea ; 
*<  With  threat*ning  force  the  new-form'd  billowi 

swell, 
**  And  now  affiright  the  crowd  they  bore  so  well." 

"  Yet,"  said  the  Rector,  *<  all  these  early  signs 
**  Of  vice  are  lost,  and  vice  itself  declines ; 
"  Religion  counsels ;  troubles— sorrows — rise, 
**  And  the  vile  spirit  in  the  confUot  dies. 


-  Mix*d  In  the  worid.  hb  Intereet  in  his  eight, 
**  How  amooth  he  locks,  his  language  how  polite  I 
**  No  signs  of  anger,  insult,  seom,  are  se*n ; 


'  The  addreai  b  mild,  the  temper  is  serene, 
■*  His  AcTT  passions  are  realgn'a  and  still 
**  They  yield  to  reason,  or  obey  his  will ; 


•*  But  are  they  dead  ?— Not  ao :  shonld  he  attain 
•♦  The  wish'd-ror  fortune,  they  will  live  again ; 
**  Then  dull  the  Tyrant  be  once  m^ve  obey'd, 
*■  And  ill  be  Fags  whom  he  can  make  afraid.** 

S  O 


VI 
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"  Sir  Hector  Blane,  the  champion  of  the  school, 
<*  Was  very  blockhead,  but  was  form'd  for  rule : 
**  Learn  he  could  not ;  he  said  he  could  not  learn, 
"  But  he  profe88*d  it  gave  him  no  concern : 
"  Books  were  his  horror,  dinner  his  delight, 
*'  And  his  amusement  to  shake  hands  and  fight; 
**  Argue  be  could  not,  but  in  case  of  doubt, 
"  Or  disputation,  fairly  box'd  it  out; 
"  This  was  his  logic,  and,  his  arm  so  strong, 
"  His  cause  prevail'd,  and  he  was  never  wrong : 
**  But  so  obtuse — you  must  have  seen  his  look, 
"  Desponding,  angry,  puzzled  o'er  his  book. 

"  Can  you  not  see  him  on  the  mom  that  proved 
"  His  skill  in  figures  ?    Pluto's  self  was  moved. — 
"  *  Come,  six  times  five  ?'  th*  impatient  teacher 

cried; 
*•  In  vain— the  pupil  shut  his  eyes,  and  sigh'd. 
«« « Try— six  times  count  your  fingers.     How  he 

stands! 
"*Your  fingers,    idiot  I'—*  What,    of  both    my 

hands  ?' 

«  With  parts  like  these,  his  father  felt  assured, 
"  In  busy  times  a  ship  might  be  procured ; 
"  He  too  was  pleased  to  be  so  early  freed, — 
"  He  now  could  fight,  and  he  in  time  might  read. 
«*  So  he  has  fought,  and  in  his  country's  cause 
"  Has  gidn'd  him  glory,  and  our  hearts'  applause. 
"  No  more  the  blustering  boy  a  school  defies, 
"  We  see  the  hero  from  the  tyrant  rise, 
"  And  in  the  captain's  worth  the  student's  dulness 
dies." 

"  Be  all  allow'd,"  replied  the  Squire ;  **  I  give 
"  Praise  to  his  actions ;  may  their  glory  live ! 
"  Nay,  I  will  hear  him  in  his  riper  age 
"  Fight  his  good  ship,  and  with  the  foe  engage : 
"  Nor  will  I  quit  him  when  the  cowards  fly, 
"  Although,  like  them,  I  dread  his  energy. 

"  But  still,  my  friend,  that  ancient  spirit  reigns, 
"  His  powers  support  the  credit  of  his  brains, 
*'  Insisting  ever  that  he  must  be  right, 
"  And  for  his  reasons  still  prepared  to  fight. 
"  Let  him  a  judge  of  England's  prowess  be, 
**  And  all  her  fioating  terrors  on  the  sea ; 
<*  But  this  contents  not,  this  is  not  denied, 
"  He  claims  a  right  on  all  things  to  decide ; 
"  A  kind  of  patent-wisdom,  and  he  cries, 
**  *  'T  is  so  I'  and  bold  the  hero  that  denies.' 
**  Thus  the  boy-spirit  still  the  bosom  rules, 
"  And    the  world's   maxims   were    at   first  the 
school's." 


•CM8.-V.R.:— 

••Botwhenhe  •It*  In  judgment,  and  decree* 

"  Wh»t  men  shonld  role  ns,  »nd  what  books  ahoald  please, 

**  And  tho*  the  merit  of  a  critic  gains, 

"  Only  for  blowing  out  a  Renchman's  braina, 

*'  I  must  demur,  and  in  my  mind  retnee 

"  The  accountant  Hector  and  his  rueftal  (koe : 

«•  Btit  on  he  blunders  I  thinking  he  is  wlae 

««  Who  has  much  strength,  no  matter  where  it  lies.-] 

«  rin  the  character  and  meUncholy  death  of  GharloL  tlie 
Mtronised  boy,  Mr.  Oabbe  has  described  the  Ikta  of  his 
brothei^in-Uw,  Mr.  James  Elmv,  who  died  at  an  earlv  a<e.  a 
few  vears  after  his  sister's  marriafte,  bat  not  until  he  had  «c- 
pwi^need  much  suffering.    Having  a  strong  predUection  Ibr 


<*  No  doubt,"  said  Jacques,  <*  there  are  fai  mioda 

the  seeds 
"  Of  good  and  ill,  the  viituei  and  the  weeds; 
"  But  is  it  not  of  study  the  intent 
"  This  growth  of  evil  nature  to  prevent  ? 
*'  To  Chech  the  progress  of  each  idle  shoot 
"  That  might  retard  the  ripening  of  the  tndi? 

"  Our  purpose  certain,  and  we  much  effect, 
"  We  something  cure,  and  something  we  correct ; 
"  But  do  your  utmost,  when  the  roan  you  see, 
"  You  find  him  what  you  saw  the  boy  would  be — 
"  Disguised  a  little— but  we  still  behold 
**  What  pleased  and  what  ofiended  us  of  old. 
"  Tears  from  the  mind  no  native  stain  remove^ 
"  But  lay  the  varnish  of  the  world  above. 
"  Still,  when  he  can,  he  loves  to  step  aside, 
"  And  be  the  boy  without  a  check  or  guide ; 
"  In  the  old  wanderings  he  with  pleasure  strays^ 
*'  And  reassumes  the  bliss  i  f  earlier  days. 

"  I  left  at  school  the  boy  with  pensive  look, 
"  Whom  some  great  patron  order'd  to  his  bookt 
"  Who  from  his  mother's  cot  reluctant  came, 
"  And  gave  my  lord  for  this  compassion  fame ; 
"  Who,  told  of  all  his  patron's  merit,  sigh'd, 
"  I  know  not  why,  in  sorrow  or  in  pride ; 
"  And  would,  with  vex'd  and  troubled  spirit,  cry, 
"  *  I  am  not  happy;  let  your  envy  die.* 
"  Him  left  I  with  you ;  who,  perhaps,  can  tell 
**  If  Fortune  bless'd  him,  or  what  fiite  befeU. 
"  I  yet  remember  how  the  idlers  ran 
**  To  see  the  carriage  of  the  godlike  man, 
"  When  pride  restrain'd  me ;  yet  I  thought  the 

deed 
"  Was  noble,  too, and  how  did  It  snoeeed  ?"• 


Jacques  answer'd  not  till  he  had  backward 
His  view,  and  dwelt  upon  the  evil  past ; 
Then,  as  he  sigh'd,  he  smiled ;— firom  folly  rise 
Such  smiles,  and  misery  will  create  such  sighs. 
And  Richard  now  from  his  abstraction  broke. 
Listening  attenUve  as  the  Rector  spoke. 


**  This  noble  Lord  was  one  disposed  to  try 
"  And  weigh  the  worth  of  each  new  luxury ; 
*^  Now,  at  a  certain  time,  in  pleasant  mood, 
"  He  tried  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 
"  For  this  he  chose  a  widow's  handsome  b^,* 
"  Whom  he  would  first  improve,  and  then  employ. 


tlie  pencil,  he  was  placed,  by  the  snistanee  of  his  nndei,  Mr. 
Tovell,  under  the  tuiUon  of  the  Royal  Academician,  Oopny  ; 
but,  unfortunately,  he  had  more  psarion  than  genliu,  anA 
painted  respeetabfy.  but  nothing  more.  Retnmlng  to  itMAu 
with  his  mother  at  Beodes,  great  expectations  of  lils  aoeeaM 
weie  formed  by  all  his  friends.  Unhappily,  he  ftiiled  la  hAa 
first  att8mpt--a  view  of  Beocles— and  never  ovefcasne  Kbs 
bitter  mortification.  His  health,  always  delicate,  b^pa 
about  this  time  to  decline.  Not  baring  strength  or  sphiti  1^ 
renewed  exertion,  be  confined  himself  to  bia  room,  aad 
would  scarcely  eat  enongh  to  support  life,  becaose  he  cosOA 
not  maintain  himself,  and  would  not  be  a  borden  to  lUb 
widowed  mother.  At  length,  he  pined  away,  a  vietSai  to 
disappointment  and  meUncholy  s  and  tholaA  effect  of  Ms 
ainkiair  strength  was  to  commit  all  his  dfawtnfs  tD  ti» 
" — esO 
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*'  The  boy  was  gentle,  modest,  ciTil,  kind, 

**  But  not  for  bnstKng  through  the  world  design'd ; 

^  Reserred  in  manner,  with  a  Uttle  gloom, 

**  Apt  to  retire,  but  never  to  assume ; 

'*  PosscnM  of  pride  that  he  could  not  subdue, 

**  Although  he  kept  his  origin  in  view. 

*'  Him  sent  my  Lord  to  school,  and  this  became 

**  A  theme  for  praise,  and  gave  his  Lordship  fame : 

**  But  when  the  boy  was  told  how  great  his  debt, 

"  He  proudly  ask'd,  *  Is  it  contracted  yet?' 

**  With  care  he  studied,  and  with  some  success ; 

^  His  patience  great,  but  his  acquirements  less : 

**  Yet  when  he  heard  that  Charles  would  not  excel, 

**  His  Lordship  answcr'd,  with  a  smile,  *  rr  is  weU ; 

^  *  Let  him  proceed  and  do  the  best  he  can ; 

**  *  I  want  no  pedant,  but  a  usefol  man.' 

**  The  speech  was  heard,  and  praise  was  amply 
dealt; 
'*  His  Lordship  felt  it,  and  he  said  he  felt : 
<' « It  is  delightAil,'  he  observed, '  to  raise 
»<  <  And  foster  merit, — ^it  is  more  than  praise.' 

*^  Five  years  at  school  th'  industrious  boy  had 

pass'd, 
«< '  And  what,'  was  whisper'd,  ^wiU  be  done  at 

last?' 
**  My  Lord  was  troubled,  for  he  did  not  mean 
"  To  have  his  bounty  watch'd  and  overseen-^ 
"  Bounty  that  sleeps  when  men  applaud  no  more 
**  The  generous  act  that  waked  their  praise  before ; 
*'  The  deed  was  pleasant  while  the  pntise  was  new, 
'*  But  none  the  progress  would  with  wonder  view : 
**  It  was  a  debt  contracted ;  he  who  pays 
**  A  debt  is  Just,  but  must  not  look  for  praise : 
**  The  deed  that  once  had  fame  must  still  proceed, 
**  Though  Fame  no  more  proclaims  *  How  great  the 

deed!' 
**  The  boy  is  taken  from  his  mother's  side, 
"  And  he  who  took  him  must  be  now  his  guide : 
**  But  this,  alasl  instead  of  bringing  fame, 
**  A  tax,  a  trouble,  to  my  Lord  became. 

•*  •  The  boy  is  dull,  you  say, — why,  then  by 
trade, 
^  *  Bw  law,  by  physic,  nothing  can  be  made ; 
'* '  If  a  small  living — ^mine  are  both  too  large ; 
"  *  And  then  the  College  is  a  cursed  charge : 
**  *  The  sea  is  open ;  should  he  there  din>lay 
*^ '  Signs  of  disUke,  he  cannot  run  away.^ 

**  Now  Charles,  who  acted  no  heroic  part, 
*'  And  felt  no  seaman's  glory  warm  his  heart. 


**  AnJn  vat  made  th«  olTer,  and  agmin, 

**  With  thiMtt,  with  noble  promise*  in  vdn. 

*'  When  my  Lord  mw  that  nothing  eoold  be  done^ 

**  Be  nobly  cried,  *  1*11  (It  him  aa  my  aon  : 

**  *Hf,  will  yoQ  for  Aa  mMkly  aa  a  aaint, 

**  Charias  hnably  begg'd  to  atay  on  land  and  paint.**] 

•[MS.:— 
**  Stabborn  thoii«b  mild,  and  fearing  to  offend, 
*»  Ha  nin'd  hia  fraedom,  and  be  loat  hia  friend  : 
»  Mv  Lofd  appial'd  to  all  tba  world,  and  criwi. 
**  'tWa  n«v«r  breathed  aoeh  stabbornnem  and  pride; 
**  *  Do  what  yoo  pleaaa,  air,  I  ara  jnitilled.' 


"  Refhsed  the  offer — anger  touch'd  my  Lord. — 

"  '  He  does  not  like  it— ^ood,  upon  my  word ! 

*'  *  If  I  at  coUege  place  him,  he  wiU  need 

** '  Supplies  for  ever,  and  will  not  succeed ; 

**  *  Doubtless  in  me  'tis  duty  to  provide 

**  *  Not  for  his  comfort  only,  but  his  pride  I 

"  *  Let  him  to  sea !' — He  heard  the  words  again, 

'*With  promise  join'd— with  threatening;  all  in 

vain: 
**  Charles  had  his  own  pursuits ;  for  aid  to  these 
**  He  had  been  thankful,  and  had  tried  to  please  : 
**  But  urged  again,  as  meekly  as  a  saint 
^  He  humbly  begg'd  to  stay  at  home  and  paint.* 
'*  *  Yes,  pay  some  dauber,  tiiat  this  stubborn  fool 
'*  '  May  grhid  his  colours,  and  may  boast  his  school.' 

**  As  both  persisted, '  Choose,  good  sir,  your  way,' 
'*  The  peer  exclaim'd, '  I  have  no  more  to  say ; 
"  *  I  seek  your  good,  but  I  have  no  command 
"  *  Upon  your  will,  nor  your  desire  withstand.* 

"  Resolved  and  firm,  yet  dreading  to  offend, 
'*  Charles  pleaded  geniui  with  his  noble  friend : 
"  '  Genius  t '  he  cried,  *  the  name  that  triflers  give 
"  *  To  their  strong  wishes  without  pains  to  live ; 
"  ^  Genius !  the  plea  of  all  who  feel  desire 
^*  *  Of  fame,  yet  grudge  the  labours  that  acquire : 
^  '  But  say  't  is  true ;  how  poor,  how  late  the  gain, 
**  *  And  certain  ruin  if  the  hope  be  vain !' 
**  Then  to  the  world  appeal'd  my  Lord,  and  cried, 
"  *  Whatever  happens,  I  am  justified.' 
"  Nay,  it  was  trouble  to  his  soul  to  find 
**  There  was  such  hardness  In  the  human  mind :  * 
'*  He  wash'd  his  hands  before  the  world,  and  swore 
"  That  he  such  minds  would  patronise  no  more. 

*'  Now    Charles   his   bread    by  daily  labours 

sought, 
'*  And  this  his  solace,  *  So  Correggio  wrought.' 
"  Alas  I  poor  youth  I  however  great  his  name, 
'*  And  humble  thine,  thy  forttme  was  the  same : 
**  Charles  drew  and  painted,  and    some    praise 

obtain'd 
"  For  care  and  pains ;  but  little  more  was  gain'd : 
**  Fame  was  his  hope,  and  he  contempt  displayed 
"  For  approbation,  when  'twas  coolly  paid : 
*'  His  daily  tasks  he  call'd  a  waste  of  mind, 
'*  Yex'd  at  his  fate,  and  angry  with  mankind : 
«  <  Thus  have  the  blind  to  merit  ever  done, 
"  And  Genius  moum'd  for  each  neglected  son.' ' 

'*  Charles  murmur'd  thus,  and,  angry  and  alone, 
*'  Half  breath'd  the  curse,  and  half  suppress'd  the 
groan; 


**  So  laid  my  Lord:  fbr  *  he  waa  grieved  to  find 
•*  *  Such  vile  ingratitude  in  baae  mankind.'  *^ 


'[BIS.:- 

**  The  boy  then  wrote  for  bread.    I  mw  him  thrice ; 
•«  Ilia  pMaiona  plaeid,  he  withont  a  Tiee ; 
**  He  aometimea  painted,  bat  waa  oninaplred 
**  By  gtniw,  nnpfotaetcd,  anadodrad ; 
*«  Hat  paaaive,  aober,  diligent,  employ'd 
**  Hia  every  boor,  hia  lUb  wlthoot  a  void, 
**  He  aoaght  for  Uttle,  nothing  be  enjoy'd. 
«  Ifear  he  thought  himwlf,  bccanae  dbtreasM, 
••  An  ii^jored  geniua,  by  the  world  oppr«»"d."J 
2C  2 
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<^  Then  still  more  sullen  grew,  and  still  more  proud, 
**  Fame  so  refused  he  to  himself  alloVd, 
*'  Crowds  in  contempt  he  held,  and  all  to  him  wm 
crowd. 

"  If  aught  on  earth,  the  youth  his  mother  loved, 
*'  And  at  her  death  to  distant  scenes  removed. 

'*  Tears  pass'd  away,  and  where  he  lived,  and  how, 
"  Was  then  unknown — ^indeed  we  know  not  now ; 
**  But  once  at  twilight  walking  up  and  down, 
'*  In  a  poor  alley  of  the  mighty  town, 
**  Where,  in  her  narrow  courts  and  g&rrets,  hide 
"  The  grieving  sons  of  Genius,  Want,  and  Pride, 
'*  I  met  him  musing :  sadness  I  could  trace, 
"  And  conquered  hope's  meek  anguish  iu  his  £sce. 
*'  See  him  I  must ;  but  I  with  ease  address*d, 
"  And  neither  pl^  nor  surprise  expressed  ; 
**  I  strove  both  grief  and  pleasure  to  restrain, 
^  But  yet  I  saw  that  I  was  giving  pain. 
"He  said,  with  quick'ning  pace,  as  loth  to  hold 
"  A  longer  converse,  that  *  the  day  was  cold, 
'* '  That  he  was  well,  that  I  had  scarcely  light 
"  '  To  aid  my  steps,'  and  bade  me  then  good  night  I 

'*  I  saw  him  next  where  he  had  lately  come, 
"  A  silent  pauper  in  a  crowded  room  ; 
"  I  heard  his  name,  but  he  conceal'd  his  face, — 
**  To  his  sad  mind  his  misery  was  disgrace : 
*'  In  vain  I  strove  to  combat  his  disdain 

**  Of  my  compassion *  Sir,  i  pray  refrain  ;• 

**  For  I  had  left  my  friends,  and  stepp'd  aside, 
*'  Because  I  fear'd  his  unrelenting  pride." 

**  He  then  was  sitting  on  a  workhouse-bed, 
*'  And  on  the  naked  boards  reclined  his  head, 
**  Around  were  children  with  incessant  cry, 
**  And  near  was  one,  like  him,  about  to  die  : 
"  A  broken  chair's  deal  bottom  held  the  store 
**  That  he  required — ^he  soon  would  need  no  more ; 
'*  A  yellow  tea-pot,  standing  at  his  side, 
"  From  its  half  spout  the  cold  black  tea  supplied. 

"  Hither,  It  seem'd,  the  fainting  man  was  brought, 
*'  Found  without  food, — ^it  was  no  longer  sought ; 
"  For  his  employers  knew  not  whom  they  paid, 
*'  Nor  where  to  seek  him  whom  they  wish'd  to  aid : 
**  Here  brought,  some  kind  attendant  he  address'd, 
"  And  sought  some  trifles  which  he  yet  possess'd ; 
**  Then  named  a  lightless  closet,  in  a  room 
"  Hired  at  small  rate,  a  garret's  deepest  gloom : 
"  They  sought  the  region,  and  they  brought  him  all 
'*  That  he  his  own,  his  proper  wealth,  could  call : 
"  A  better  coat,  less  pieced ;  some  linen  neat, 
**  Not  whole ;  and  papers,  many  a  valued  sheet ; 
'*  Designs  and  drawings :  these,  at  his  desire, 
'*  Were  placed  before  him  at  the  chamber  fire, 
"  And,  while  th'  admiring  people  stood  to  gase, 
"  He,  one  by  one,  committed  to  the  blase. 


«  TMS.  :— 


>  [MS.  :• 


twenty-five ; 


**  Yean  nn'd  away—I  think 

**  Again  1  nw  him,  and  bat  joat  alive, 

•«  And  still  forbidding,  dlent,  aollen,  proad, 

**  Aa  one  whoee  claims  were  Jost,  and  not  aUow*d. 

**  He  saw  me,  saw  my  sympi^v  witli  pain, 

**  Received  my  hnmble  offers  with  disdain, 

**  And  sternly  told  me '  not  to  come  again.' 

•*  He  then  was  aitting,**  &e.] 


'*  Smiling  In  spleen ;  but  one  he  held  a  while, 
"  And  gave  it  to  the  flames,  and  could  not  smile. 

"  The  sickening  man — for  such  appear'd  the 

fact-- 
"  Just  in  his  need,  would  not  a  debt  contract ; 
"  But  left  his  poor  apartment  for  the  bed 
**  That  earth  might  yield  him,  or  some  way-aide 

shed; 
*'  Here  he  was  found,  and  to  this  place  oonTey*d, 
**  Where  he  might  rest,  and  his  last  debt  be  paid : 
*'  Fame  was  his  wish,  but  he  so  far  from  fame, 
*'  That  no  one  knew  his  kindred  or  his  name, 
"  Or  by  what  means  he  lived,  or  from  what  place 

he  came. 

"  Poor  Charles !  unnoticed  by  thy  Utled  fHend,* 
*'  Thy  days  had  calmy  pass'd,  in  peace  thine  end: 
"  Led  by  thy  patron's  vanity  astray, 
"  Thy  own  misled  thee  in  thy  trackless  way, 
"  Urging  thee  on  by  hope  absurd  and  vain, 
*'  Where  never  peace  or  comfort  smiled  again  ! 
*'  Once  more  I  saw  him,  when  his  spirits  fail'd, 
'*  And  my  desire  to  aid  him  then  prevail'd ; 
*'  He  show'd  a  softer  feeling  in  his  eye, 
'<  And  watch'd  my  looks,  and  own'd  the  sympathy : 
"•  *T  was  now  the  calm  of  wearied  pride ;  so  long 
''  As  he  had  strength  was  his  resentment  strong, 
"  But  in  such  place,  with  strangers  all  around, 
"  And  they  such  strangers,  to  have  something 

found 
"  Allied  to  his  own  heart,  an  early  friend, 
"  One,  only  one,  who  would  on  him  attend, 
**  To  give  and  take  a  look !  at  this  his  journey  *s  end ; 
<t  One  link,  however  slender,  of  the  chain 
"  That  held  him  where  he  could  not  long  remain ; 
'*  The  one  sole  interest !     No,  he  could  not  now 
'*  Retain  his  anger ;  Nature  knew  not  how  ; 
"  And  so  there  came  a  softness  to  his  mind, 
"  And  he  forgave  the  usage  of  mankind ; 
''  His  cold  long  fingers  now  were  press'd  to  mine, 
"  And  his  faint  smile  of  kinder  thoughts  gave  sign ; 
*'  His  lips  moved  often  as  he  tried  to  lend 
'*  His   words  their  sound,  and  softly  whispered 

«  Friend  r 
**  Not  without  comfort  in  the  thought  expreaa'd 
"  By  that  cahn  look  with  which  he  sank  to  rest«** 

*'  The  man,"  s^d  George,  "you  see,  throogh  Ufe 
retain'd 
"  The  boy's  defects ;  his  virtues  too  remain'd. 

"  But  where  are  now  those  minds  so  light  and 

**  So  forc'd  on  study,  so  intent  on  play, 

**  Swept,  by  the  world's  rude  blasts,  from  hope'ii 

dear  views  away  ? 
**  Some  grieved  for  long  neglect  in  earlier  timeay 
"  Some  sad  from  frailties,  some  lamenting  crime*  ; 


•[M8.W 

**  Thoo,  Charles  1  onalded  by  a  noUe  ftiend, 
**  Hadst  spent  a  oareftd  life  as  others  spend; 
**  Bot  when  thy  patron's  vanity  and  thine 
'*  Were  made  by  croel  fortone  to  combine, 
"  T  was  then  th*  unhappy  wretch  was  lifted  Mfb 
**  On  golden  stilts,  and  teem'd  to  touch  the  sky ; 
**  Bat  when  the  tempter  hand  withdrawi  the  proM 
**  The  vision  doaesb  and  the  vicUm  drofn.**] 
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^  Thinking,  with  sorrow,  on  the  season  lent 
'  For  noble  purpose,  and  in  trifling  spent ; 

*  And  now,  at  last,  when  they  in  e«me8t  view 

^  The  nothings  done — what  work  they  find  to  do ! 

*  Where  is  t^  virtoe  that  the  generous  boy 

*  Felt,  and  resolved  that  nothing  should  destroy  ? 

*  He  who  with  noble  indignation  glow'd 

*  When  vice  had  triumph  I  who  his  tear  bestowed 
'  On  injured  merit !  he  who  would  possess 

*  Power  but  to  aid  the  children  of  distress ! 

*  Who  has  such  joy  in  generous  actions  shown, 

'  And  so  sincere,  they  might  be  caird  his  own — 

*  Knight,  hero,  patriot,  martyr !  on  whose  tongue. 

*  And  potent  arm,  a  nation's  welfare  hung ! 
^  He  who  to  public  misery  brought  relief, 

*  And  sooth'd  the  anguish  of  domestic  grief! 

*  Where  now  this  virtue's  fervour,  spirit,  seal  ? 

*  Who  felt  so  warmly,  has  he  ceased  to  feel  ? 

*  The  boy's  emotions  of  that  noble  kind, 

*  Ah  t  sure  the  experienced  man  has  not  resign'd ; 

*  Or  are  these  feelings  varied  ?  has  the  knight, 

*  Virtue's  own  champion,  now  refused  to  fight  ? 

*  Is  the  deliverer  tum'd  th'  oppressor  now  ? 

"  Has  the  reformer  dropp'd  the  dangerous  vow  ? 
^'  Or  has  the  patriot's  bosom  lost  its  heat, 
'<  And  forced  him,  shivering,  to  a  snug  retreat  ? 
'*  Is  such  the  grievous  lapse  of  human  pride  ? 
^*  Is  such  the  victory  of  the  worth  untried  ? 


**  Here  will  I  pause,  and  then  review  the  shame 
'*  Of  Harry  Bland  to  hear  his  parent's  name ;  ^" 
^  That  miid,  that  modest  boy,  whom  well  wc  knew 
*'  In  him  long  time  the  secret  sorrow  grew ; 
**  He  wept  alone ;  then  to  his  friend  confess'd 
'*  The  grievous  fears  that  his  pure  mind  oppress'd ; 
'*  And  thus,  when  terror  o'er  his  shame  obtain'd 
^  A  painful  conquest,  he  his  case  explain'd : 
'<  And  first  his  favourite  quesUon'd— '  WiUie,  tell, 
"^  <  Do  aU  the  ^Kicked  people  go  to  HeU? ' 

"  WiiUe  with  caution  answer'd,  *  Yes,  th<»y  do, 
"  •  Or  else  repent ;  but  what  is  this  to  you  V 
*' '  0 1  yes,  dear  friend :'  he  then  his  Ule  began^ 
'*  He  fear'd  his  father  was  a  wicked  man, 
*^  Nor  had  repented  of  his  naughty  life ; 
'*  The  wife  he  had  indeed  was  not  a  wife, 
** '  Not  as  my  mother  was ;  the  servants  all 
^  '  Call  her  a  name— I  '11  whisper  what  they  call. 
^  *  She  saw  me  weep,  and  ask'd,  in  high  disdain, 
**  *  If  tears  could  bring  my  mother  back  again  ? 
^  *  This  I  eould  bear,  but  not  when  she  pretends 
'*  *  Such  fond  regard,  and  what  I  speak  commends ; 
** '  Talks  of  my  learning,  fawning  wretch !  and  tries 
^  *  To  make  me  love  her, — love !  when  I  despise. 
** '  Indeed  I  had  it  in  my  heart  to  say 
"  *  Words  of  reproach  before  I  came  away : 
**  *  And  then  my  father's  look  is  not  the  same ; 
^  *  He  puts  his  anger  on  to  hide  his  shame.' 


'•CHS.:— 
**  The  boy  wm  tall,  bat  with  a  miDcing  air, 
**  Blue^  languid  eyea,  pale  cheek,  and  flaxen  hair; 
**  Hb  temper  fretfkil,  bnt  lilaapirita  mild, 
**  Lored  by  mamma,  by  all  her  maidens  styled 
**  The  wItticMt  darling  and  the  sweetest  chllil. 
•*  In  those  dear  times,  «ben  that  mamma  had  rale, 
**  Tlwte  was  much  play,  frw  lessons,  and  no  school ; 
**  Rot,  oil  I  misfurtune  -  i»hen  the  lady  died, 
**  No  aceond  wife  her  bonour'd  place  sapplied. 


**  With  all  these  feelings  delicate  and  nice, 
"  This  dread  of  infamy,  this  scorn  of  vice, 
**  He  left  the  school,  accepting,  though  with  pride, 
"  His  father's  aid — but  there  would  not  reside ; 
**  He  married  then  a  lovely  maid,  approved 
"  Of  every  heart  as  worthy  to  be  loved  ; 
**  Mild  as  the  mom  in  summer,  firm  as  truth, 
**  And  graced  with  wisdom  in  the  bloom  of  youth. 

**  How  is  it,  men,  when  they  in  judgment  sit 
**  On  the  same  fault,  now  censure,  now  acquit  ? 
'*  Is  it  not  thus,  that  here  we  view  the  sin, 
**  And  there  the  powerful  cause  that  drew  us  in? 
**  'T  is  not  that  men  are  to  the  evil  blind, 
**  But  that  a  difi*erent  object  fills  the  mind. 
**  In  judging  others  we  can  see  too  well 
**  Their  grievous  fall,  but  not  how  grieved  they 

fell; 
"  Judging  ourselves,  we  to  our  minds  recall, 
*•  Not  how  we  fell,  but  how  we  grieved  to  fall ; 
**  Or  could  this  man,  so  vex'd  in  early  time 
*'  By  this  strong  feeling  for  his  father's  crime, — 
"  Who  to  the  parent's  sin  was  barely  just, 
'*  And  mix'd  with  filial  fear  the  man's  disgust, — 
**  €k>uld  he,  without  some  strong  delusion,  quit 
'*  The  path  of  duty,  and  to  shame  submit  ? 
**  Cast  off  the  virtue  he  so  highly  priaed, 
**  And  be  the  very  creature  he  despised  ? 

«  A  tenant's  wife,  half  forward,  half  afMd, 
'*  Features,  it  seem'd,  of  powerful  cast  display'd, 
'*  That  bore  down  faith  and  duty ;  common  fame 
*'  Speaks  of  a  contract  that  augments  the  shame. 

*'  There  goes  he,  not  unseen,  so  strong  the  will, 
'*  And  blind  the  wish,  that  bear  him  to  the  mill ; 
'*  There  he  degraded  sits,  and  strives  to  please 
**  The  miller's  children,  laughing  at  his  knees ; 
*'  And  little  Dorcas,  now  familiar  grown, 
'  Talks  of  her  rich  papa,  and  of  her  own. 
'  He  woos  the  mother's  now  precarious  smile 
'  By  costly  gifts,  that  tempers  reconcile ; 
'  While  the  rough  husband,  yielding  to  the  pay 
'  That  buys  his  absence,  growling  stalks  away. 
'  'Tis  said  the  offending  man  will  sometimes 

•igh, 
'  And  say,  *  My  God,  in  what  a  dream  am  I ! 

*  *  I  will  awake :'  but,  as  the  day  proceeds, 

»  The  weaken'd  mind  the  day's  indulgence  needs; 

*  Hating  himself  at  every  step  he  takes, 

*  His  nUnd  approves  the  virtue  he  forsakes, 

*  And  yet  forsakes  her.    O !  how  sharp  the  pain, 

*  Our  vice,  ourselves,  our  habits  to  disdain ; 

*  To  go  where  never  yet  in  peace  we  went, 

'  To  feel  our  hearts  can  bleed,  yet  not  relent ; 

*  To  dgh,  yet  not  recede ;  to  grieve,  yet  not 

repent!" 


**  Bat  one  diahononr'd ;  and  she  quicMy  sent 
**  AU  who  had  grief  to  grieve  in  banishment ; 
**  No  longer  now  was  there  the  rash  of  ioy» 
**  The  flood  of  fsndnem,  o'er  the  happy  boy  { 
**  No  more  indulgence  by  the  maidens  shown 
•*  For  miter's  pltMurw,  porchase of  their  own ; 
**  But  they  as  spies  were  to  new  service  sent, 
**  And  the  sad  boy  to  school  and  baniaLment. 
**  He  wept  alone,^  Ice.] 
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BOOK  IV. 


ADVENTURES  OF  RICHARD. 

Meeting  of  the  Brothers  in  the  Morning— Plctnret,  Music, 
Books— The  Automnal  Walk— The  Farm— The  Flock- 
Effect  of  Retirement  npon  the  Mind— Dinner— Richard's 
Adventure  at  Sea— Oeoige  inquires  into  the  Education  of 
his  Brother— Richard's  Account  of  his  Occupations  in  hto 
early  Life;  his  Pursuits,  AasodaUons.  Partialities,  Affec- 
tions, and  Feelings-His  Love  of  Freedom- The  Society  he 
chose— The  FHendships  he  engsged  in,  and  tlie  UabiU  he 
eontracted. 

EianT  days  had  past'd :  the  Brothers  now  could 

meet 
With  ease,  and  take  the  customary  seat. 

**  These,"  said  the  host,  for  he  perceived  where 
stray'd 
His  brother's  eye,  and  what  he  now  survey'd, — 
<*  These  are  the  costly  trifles  that  we  buy, 
*<  Urged  by  the  strong  demands  of  vanity, 
**  The  thirst  and  hunger  of  a  mind  diseased, 
'*  That  must  with  purchased  flattery  be  appeased ; 
**  But  yet,  'tis  true,  the  things  that  you  behold 
**  Serve  to  amuse  us  as  we  're  getting  old :  * 
*'  These  pictures,  as  I  heard  our  artists  say, 
"  Are  genuine  all,  and  I  believe  they  may ; 
"  They  cost  the  genuine  sums,  and  I  should  grieve 
"  If,  being  willing,  I  could  not  believe. 
'*  And  there  is  music ;  when  the  ladies  come, 
**  With  Uieir  keen  looks  they  scrutinise  the  room 
'*  To  see  what  pleases,  and  I  must  expect 
'*  To  yield  them  pleasure,  or  to  find  neglect : 
**  For,  as  attractions  fh>m  our  person  fly, 
«  Our  purses,  Richard,  must  the  want  supply ; 
"  Tet  would  it  vex  me  could  the  triflers  know 
*'  That  Uiey  can  shut  out  comfort  or  bestow.* 

'*  But  see  this  room :  here,  Richard,  you  will 
And 
**  Books  for  all  palates,  food  for  every  mind ; 
"  This  readers  term  the  ever-new  delight, 
'*  And  so  it  is,  if  minds  have  appetite : 
"  Mine  once  was  craving;  great  my  joy,  indeed, 
'*  Had  I  possess'd  such  food  when  I  couki  feed ; 
'*  When  at  the  call  of  every  new-born  wish 
"  I  could  have  keenly  relish'd  every  dish : 
"  Now,  Richard,  now  I  stalk  around  and  look 
"  Upon  the  dress  and  title  of  a  book. 


»  [Orig.  MS.  :— 
*«  Brother,"  said  George,  *'  When  I  beheld  you  hat, 
"The  time  bow  disunt  I— Well  t  the  time  is  pest— 
**  I  had  not  then  these  comforts  you  behold, 
**  Things  that  amuse  us  when  we  're  gettinc  old : 
**  These  pictures  now,  experienced  men  will  My 
'*  They  're  genuine  sU,  and  so  perhaps  they  may ; 
**  They  cost  the  money,  that  I  'm  sure  is  true, 
-  And  therefore,  Richard,  I  will  say  it  too.**] 

»[M8.:- 
**  Music  you  find ;  for  hither  ladies  eome ; 
**They  make  infernal  uproar  in  the  room. 
•*  I  bear  it.    Why  ?  became  I  most  expeet 
**  To  pay  for  honour,  and  I  fear  negleet. 


"  Try  half  a  page,  and  then  can  taste  no  more, 

'*  But  the  dull  volume  to  its  place  restore ; 

"  Begin  a  second  slowly  to  peruse, 

"  Then  cast  it  by,  and  look  about  for  news ; 

"  The  news  itself  grows  dull  in  long  debates, — 

**  I  skip,  and  see  what  the  conclusion  states ; 

"  And  many  a  speech,  with  seal  and  study  made 

**  Cold  and  resisting  spirits  to  persuade, 

**  Is  lost  on  mine ;  alone,  we  cease  to  feel 

**  What  crowds  admire,  and  wonder  at  their  seal. 

"  But  how  the  day?    No  fairer  will  it  be  ? 
*<  Walk  you  ?    Alas  I  't  is  requisite  for  me— 
*'  Nay,  let  me  not   prescribe — my  friends   and 
guests  are  free." 


It  was  a  fair  and  mild  autumnal  sky, 
And  earth's  ripe  treasures  met  th*  admiring  eye. 
As  a  rich  beauty,  when  her  bloom  is  lost. 
Appears  with  more  magnificence  and  cost : 
The  wet  and  heavy  grass,  where  feet  had  stray'd. 
Not  yet  erect,  the  wanderer's  way  betray'd ; 
Showers  of  the  night  had  swell'd  the  deep*niiig 

riU, 
The  morning  breese  had  urged  the  quiek*niag 

mill; 
Assembled  rooks  had  wing'd  their  seaward  flight. 
By  the  same  passage  to  return  at  night. 
While  proudly  o'er  them  hung  the  steady  kite. 
Then  tum'd  him  back,  and  left  the  noisy  throo|^. 
Nor  deign'd  to  know  them  as  he  sail'd  along. 
Long  yellow  leaves,  from  osiers,  strew'd  around. 
Choked  the  small  stream,  and  hush'd  the  feebU 

sound; 
While  the  dead  foliage  dropp'd  from  loftier  trees. 
Our  Squire  beheld  not  with  his  wonted  ease ; 
But  to  his  own  refiections  made  reply. 
And  s^d  akmd,  "  Yes !  doubtless  we  must  die." 

'*  We  must,"  said  Richard ;  "and  we  would  not 
live 
"  To  feel  what  dotage  and  decay  will  give ; 
**  But  we  yet  taste  whatever  we  behold, 
**  The  mom  is  lovely,  though  the  air  is  cold : 
"  There  Is  delicious  quiet  in  this  scene, 
**  At  once  so  rich,  so  varied,  so  serene ; 
**  Sounds  too  delight  us, — each  discordant  tone 
*'  Thus  mingled  please,  that  fail  to  please  alone; 
*'  This  hollow  wind,  this  rustling  of  the  brook, 
"  The  fkrm-yard  noise,  the  woodman  at  yon  oak— 
*^  See,  the  aze  falls  I— now  listen  to  the  stroke  I 
**  That  gun  itself,  that  murders  all  this  peace, 
^*  Adds  to  the  charm,  because  it  soon  mutt  oeose.**  * 


'*  And  if  attraction  from  your  person  (Ilea, 
'*  You  must  some  pleaaute  fh>m  your  purse  devise  ; 
■*  But  this  apart— the  triflen  should  not  know 
**  That  they  can  comfort  or  regret  liestov.**] 


•[M8.:- 
*•  That  gun  itself,  that  biealis  upon  the  ear, 
**  Has  something  suited  to  th^  dyinc  year  r 
**  The  dyinc  partridge  I"  cried,  ^tdtli  mudi  dlwlaift, 
Th*  offended  'Souire— *«  Our  la«v  are  made  in  vain  i 
"  The  country,  Richard,  would  not  be  amiss, 
**  But  for  these  plagues,  and  vlllanies  like  this ; 
**  Wealth  breeds  the  cune  that  Axes  on  the  lend, 
**  And  strife  and  heritage  go  hand  in  hand."] 
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**  No  doubt,*'  said  George,  '*  the  country  has  its 

cbamifl. 
'*  My  iann  behold !  the  model  for  all  farms ! 
^  Look  at  that  land — ^you  find  not  there  a  weed ; 
**  We  grub  the  roots,  and  suffer  none  to  seed. 
*<  To  land  like  this  no  botanist  will  come, 
**  To  seek  the  precious  ware  he  hides  at  home ; 
*'  Pressing  the  leaves  and  flowers  with  effort  nice, 
^  As  if  they  came  from  herbs  in  Paradise : 
"  Let  them  their  favourites  with  my  neighbours 

see; 
**  They  have  no — wliat? — ^no  habitat  with  me.* 

**  Now  see  my  flock,  and  hear  its  glory ; — ^none 
''  Have  that  vast  body  and  that  slender  bone ; 
^  They  are  the  village  boast,  the  dealer's  theme ; 
**  Fleece  of  such  staple  I  flesh  in  such  esteem !"  * 

**  Brother,"  said  Richard,  "do  I  hear  aright? 
**  Does  the  land  truly  give  so  much  delight  i" 

**  So  says  my  bailiff:  sometimes  I  have  tried 
*^  To  catch  the  joy,  but  nature  has  denied ; 
**  It  will  not  be— -the  mind  has  had  a  store 
**  Laid  op  for  life,  and  will  admit  no  more  : 
**  Worn  out  in  trials,  and  about  to  die, 
**  In  vain  to  these  we  for  amusement  fly ; 
**  We  farm,  we  garden,  we  our  poor  employ, 
*'  And  much  command,  though  little  we  e^Joy ; 
*'  Or,  if  ambitious,  we  employ  our  pen, 
^  We  plant  a  desert,  or  we  drain  a  fen ; 
*'  And  here,  behold  my  medal  I — this  will  show 
^  What  men  may  merit  when  they  nothing  know." 

**  Tet  reason  here,"  said  Richard,  <' joins  with 
pride." 
^  I  did  not  ask  th'  alliance,"  George  replied— 
*'  I  grant  it  true,  such  trifles  may  induce 
**  A  dull,  proud  man  to  wake  and  be  of  use ; 
**  And  there  are  purer  pleasures,  that  a  mind 
**  Calm  and  unii^ured  may  in  villas  find ; 
**  Bat  where  th'  affections  liave  been  deeply  tried, 
**  With  other  food  that  mind  must  be  supplied : 
**  'T  is  not  in  trees  or  medals  to  impart 
*^  The  powerful  medicine  for  an  aching  heart ; 


«  [T°  fwiMiieal  language,  the  -  habitat "  ia  the  fkvonrite 
•oil  or  aituatioa  of  the  more  aearee  apedea  of  planti.] 

*  [The  original  draft.  In  place  of  the  following  linea,  rana— 

They  walk'd  along  through  mead  and  ahad«d  wood. 
And  smbble-groond,  wher«  late  abundance  stood, 
And  In  the  yw,  where  winter  watera  glide. 
<y«r  paturwi  atietelking  op  the  mountain  aide. 

Wkh  •  ahfewd  amlle,  but  mix'd  with  look  aevere, 
The  landlord  view'd  the  proknise  of  the  year. 
•*  Seel  that  unrivall'd  ilock  I  they,  they  alone 
**  Have  the  vast  body  on  the  alender  bone ; 
**  They  an*  the  village  boaat,  the  country 'a  theme ; 
**  Flceoe  of  auch  su^el  lleah  in  each  ealeem !" 

I  MK9t  pralae,  but  not  in  raptarona  aty'e ; 
hia  wofda,  and  apoke  them  with  a  amile  : 
.*  Said  he,  **  and  if  I  take  you  richt. 
*<  I  am  fbll  glad— theae  things  are  your  delight ; 
**  I  aee  yeu  fmnd,  but,"— speaking  half  aside — 
**  la.  aov,  the  pteiMure  equal  to  the  pride  T 

A  tnoaient  fluah  on  George's  (bee  appear'd, 
Cleoiy  W  looked,  and  then  hU  looks  were  dear'd : 


"  The  agiUUon  dies,  but  there  U  stUl 
"  The  backward  spirit,  the  resisting  will. 
''  Man  takes  his  body  to  a  country-seat, 
"  But  minds,  dear  Richard,  have  their  own  re- 
treat; 
<*  Oft  when  the  feet  are  pacing  o'er  the  green 
«<  The  mind  is  gone  where  never  grass  was  seen, 
**  And  never  thinks  of  hill,  or  vale,  or  plain, 
*'  Till  want  of  rest  creates  a  sense  of  p^ 
*'  That  caUs  that  wandering  mind,  and  brings  it 

home  again. 
^*  No  more  of  farms :  but  here  I  boast  of  minds 
**  That  make  a  friend  the  richer  when  he  finds ; 
*'  These  shalt  thou  see ; — but,  Richard,  be  it  known, 
"  Who  thinks  to  see,  must  in  his  turn  be  shown. 
*'  But  now  £sreweli !  to  thee  will  I  resign 
^  Woods,  walks,  and  valleys !  teke  them  till  we 
dine." 


The  Brothers  dined,  and  with  that  plenteous 
fare 
That  seldom  fifils  to  dissipate  our  care. 
At  least  the  lighter  kind ;  and  oft  prevails 
When  reason,  duty,  nay,  when  kindness  fails. 
Tet  food  and  wine,  and  all  that  mortals  bless, 
Lead  them  to  think  of  peril  and  distress ; 
Cold,  hunger,  danger,  solitude,  and  pain. 
That  men  in  life's  adventurous  ways  sustain. 


"  Thou  hast  sail'd  far,  dear  Brother,"  said  the 

Squire — 
''  Permit  me  of  these  tmknown  lands  t'  inquire, 
'*  Lands  never  till'd,  where  thou  hast  wondering 

been, 
"  And  all  the  marvels  thou  hast  heard  and  seen : 
"  Bo  tell  mo  something  of  the  miseries  felt 
"  In  climes  where  travellers  freeze,  and  where 

they  melt ; 
**  And  be  not  nice, — ^we  know  't  is  not  in  men, 
**  Who  travel  far,  to  hold  a  steady  pen : 
"  Some  will,  'tis  true,  a  bolder  freedom  take, 
**  And  keep  our  wonder  always  wide  awake ; 


neehoee 


*'  Look  at  yon  hind  P  aaid  he,—**  in  rery  deed, 
**  His  is  the  pride  and  pleasure  in  the  breed ; 
**  He  has  delight,  he  fudges— I  tlie  name, 
**  And  the  whole  pralae— I  apeak  it  to  my  shame. 
**  Oh  1  Richard.  Richard,  tell  me,  if  you  can, 
**  What  «-ill  engage  and  S&  the  mind  of  mar*  T' 

**  Suppoae,**  said  be,  **  we  look  about  the  green ; 
**  In  yonder  cots  aome  objecta  may  be  aeen. 
**  T  excite  our  pity,  or  relieve  our  spleen.** 

•*  Oh  t  they  are  thievea  and  blockheads,**  George  replied, 
**  Unjust,  ungrateftil,  and  unsatisa«d ; 
**  To  grasp  at  alL  their  study,  thought,  and  care, 
**  All  would  be  thieres  and  plunderers,  if  they  dare ; 
**  His  envious  nature  not  a  clown  conceals, 
**  liut  bluntly  ahowa  the  inaolenoe  he  fecla.** 

**  And  whence,*'  aaid  Richard,  **  should  the  vice  proceed, 
**  Bat  from  their  want  of  knowledge,  and  their  need  f 
**  Let  tliem  know  more,  or  let  them  lietter  feel, 
**  And  I  'U  engage  they  *11  neither  threat  nor  steal." 

"  Brother,**  said  George,  **  your  pky  makes  you  blind 
**  To  all  that  'a  vile  and  odious  in  mankind ; 
•*  T  ia  true  your  notions  may  appear  divine, 
•«  But  for  their  justice Lei  ua  go  and  dine.**] 
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"  We  know  of  those  whose  dangers  fSur  exceed 

"  Our  frail  belief,  that  trembles  as  we  read  ; 

''  Sdch  as  in  deserts  bum,  and  thirst,  and  die, 

**  Save  a  last  gasp  that  they  recover  by : 

**  Then,  too,  their  hazard  from  a  t}Tant*8  arms, 

"  A  tiger's  fury,  or  a  lady's  charms ; 

'*  Beside  th'  accumulated  evils  borne 

**  From  the  bold  outset  to  the  safe  return. 

**  These  men  abuse ;  but  thou  hast  fair  pretence 

"  To  modest  dealing,  and  to  mild  good  sense ; 

*'  Then  let  me  hear  thy  struggles  and  escapes 

"  In  the  far  lands  of  crocodiles  and  apes : 

"  Say,  hast  thou,  Bruce-like,  knelt  upon  the  bed 

''  Where  the  young  Nile  uplifts  his  branchy  head  ? 

"  Or  been  partaker  of  th*  unhallow*d  feast, 

"  Where  beast-like  man  devours  his  fellow-beast, 

"  And  chum'd  the  bleeding  life  ?  while  each  great 

dame 
'*  And  sovereign  beauty  bade  adieu  to  shame  ? 
"  Or  did  the  storm,  that  thy  wrecked  pinnace  bore, 
**  Impel  thee  gasping  on  some  unknown  shore ; 
"  Where,  when  thy  beard  and  nails  were  savage 

grown, 
'*  Some  swarthy  princess  took  thee  for  her  own, 
''  Some  danger-dreading  Yarico,  who,  kind, 
**  Sent  thee  away,  and,  prudent,  stay'd  behind  ? 

«  Come — ^I  am  ready  wonders  to  receive, 
"  Prone  to  assent,  and  willing  to  believe." 

Richard  replied :  "  It  must  be  known  to  you, 
"  That  tales  improbable  may  yet  be  true ; 
**  And  yet  it  is  a  fooUsh  thing  to  tell 
"  A  tale  that  shall  be  judged  improbable ; 
**  While  some  impossibilities  appear 
^  So  like  the  truUi,  that  we  assenting  hear : 
**  Yet,  with  your  leave,  I  venture  to  relate 
'*  A  chance-affair,  and  fact  alone  will  state  ; 
'*  Though,  I  confess,  it  may  suspicion  breed, 
"  And  you  may  cry,  *  Improbable,  indeed  I' 


"  When  first  I  tried  the  sea,  I  took  a  trip, 
*'  But  duty  none,  in  a  relation's  ship  ; 
'*  Thus,  unengaged,  I  felt  my  spirits  light, 
^  Kept  care  at  distance,  and  pnt  fear  to  flight ; 
*^  Oft  this  same  spirit  in  my  friends  prevail'd, 
'*  Buoyant  in  dangers,  rising  when  assail'd ; 
'*  When,  as  the  gale  at  evening  died  away, — 
"  And  die  it  will  with  the  retiring  day,— 
"  Impatient  then,  and  sick  of  very  ease, 
'*  We  loudly  whistled  for  the  slumbering  breeze. 

"  One  eve  it  came  ;  and,  frantic  In  my  joy, 
'*  I  rose  and  danced,  as  idle  as  a  boy : 
**  The  cabin-lights  were  down,  that  we  might  leam 
'*  A  trifling  something  from  the  ship  astern ; 
**  The  stiffening  gale  bore  up  the  growing  wave, 
**  And  wilder  motion  to  my  madness  gave : 
"  Oft  have  I  since,  when  thoughtful  and  at  rest, 
"  Believed  some  maddening  power  my  mind  pos- 

sess'd ; 
*'  For,  in  an  instant,  as  the  stem  sank  low, 
'*  (How  moved  I  knew  not — What  can  madness 

know  ?) 
**  Chance  that  direction  to  my  motion  gave, 
**  And  plunged  me  headlong  in  the  roaring  wave  r 


**  Swift  flew  the  parting  ship,— the  fainter  ligbt 
**  Withdrew, — or  horror  took  them  from  my  aisbt. 

"  All  was  confused  above,  beneath,  aroand  ; 
**  All  sounds  of  terror ;  no  distinguish' d  sound 
**  Could  reach  me,  now  on  sweeping  surges  toas*d, 
**  And  then  between  the  rising  billows,  lost ; 
"  An  undefined  sensation  stopp'd  my  breath ; 
*'  Disorder'd  views  and  threat'ning  signs  of  dc«tli 
"  Met  in  one  moment,  and  a  terror  gave — 
**  I  cannot  paint  it — to  the  moving  grave. 
**  My  thoughts  were  all  distressing,  hurried,  miz'd, 
**  On  all  things  fixing,  not  a  moment  flx'd : 
**  Vague  thoughts  of  instant  danger  brought  their 

pain, 
**  Kew  hopes  of  safety  banlsh'd  them  again ; 
**  Then  the  swoln  billow  all  these  hopes  destroyed, 
'*  And  left  me  sinking  in  the  mighty  void : 
**  Weaker  I  grew,  and  grew  the  more  dismay 'd, 
"  Of  aid  all  hopeless,  yet  in  search  of  aid  ; 
"  Struggling  awhile  upon  the  wave  to  keep, 
*'  Then,  languid,  sinking  in  the  jrawning  deep  r 
'*  So  toss'd,  so  lost,  so  sinking  in  despair, 
"  I  pray'd  in  heart  an  indirected  prayer, 
"  And  then  once  more  I  gave  my  eyes  to  view 
**  The  ship  now  lost,  and  bade  the  light  adieu  t 
**  From  my  chill'd  frame  the  enfeebled  spirit  fled, 
**  Rose  the  tall  billows  round  my  deep'ning  bed, 
"  Cold  seized  my  heart,  thought  ceased,  and  I  wraa 
dead. 

"  Brother,  I  have  not, — ^man  has  not  the  power 
"  To  paint  the  horrors  of  that  life-long  hour ; 
"  Hour  I — but  of  time  I  knew  not — when  I  found 
**  Hope,  youth,  life,  love,  and  all  they  pronii»ed» 

drown'd ; 
"  When  all  so  indistinct,  so  undefined, 
**  So  dark  and  dreadf^  overcame  the  mind  ; 
*'  When  such  confusion  on  the  spirit  dwelt, 
**  That,  feeling  much,  it  knew  not  what  it  fdt.* 

"  Can  I,  my  Brother,  ought  I  to  forget 
"  That  night  of  terror  ?  No !  it  threatens  yet. 
**  Shall  I  days,  months — ^nay,  years,  indeed,  bci^ 

lect, 
"  Who  then  could  feel  what  moments  must  effect, 
*'  Were  aught  effected  ?  who,  in  that  wild  storm, 
'*  Found  there  was  nothing  I  could  well  perform  ; 
*'  For  what  to  us  are  moments,  what  are  hours, 
*'  If  lost  our  judgment,  and  confused  our  powen  ? 

'*  Oft  in  the  times  when  passion  strives  to  ttigu^ 
"  When  duty  feebly  holds  the  slacken'd  chais, 
'*  When  reason  slumbers,  then  remembrance  draws 
*'  This  view  of  death,  and  folly  makes  a  pause — 
'*  The  view  o'ercomes  the  vice,  the  fear  the  tnuaf 

awes. 
**  I  know  there  wants  not  this  to  make  it  true^ 
*'  What  danger  bids  be  done,  in  safety  do ; 
**  Yet  such  escapes  may  make  our  purpose  sureb^ 
"  Who  slights  such  vraraing  may  be  too 


"  But  the  escape!"— "Whate'er  they  judged 
might  save 
"  Their  sinking  friend  they  cast  vpen  the  waw; 
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^  Something  of  theie  ray  beayen-directed  ann 
^  UncontcioQi  seised,  snd  held  as  by  a  charm ; 
**  The  crew  astern  beheld  me  as  I  swam, 
**  And  I  am  saved— O !  let  me  say  I  am." 


'*  Brother,**  said  George,  **  I  hare  neglected  long 
^  To  Uiink  of  all  thy  perils : — ^it  was  wrong ; 
M  Bat  do  forgive  me ;  for  I  could  not  be 
**  Than  of  myself  more  negligent  of  thee. 
**  Now  tell  me,  Richard,  from  the  boyish  years 
^  Of  thy  young  mind,  that  now  so  rich  appears, 
^  How  was  it  stored  ?  't  was  told  me  thoo  wert 

wild, 
<*  A  truant  urchin, — a  neglected  child. 
^  I  heard  of  this  escape,  and  sat  supine 
**  Amid  the  danger  that  exceeded  thine ; 
^  Thou  oouldst  but  die— the  waves   could  but 

infold 
**  Thy  warm  gay  heart,  and  make  that  bosom  cold — 
'*  While  I— —but  no !  Proceed,  and  give  me  truth ; 
**  How  passed  the  years  of  thy  unguided  youth  ? 
**  Thy  father  left  thee  to  the  care  of  one 
''Who  could  not  teach,  could  ill  support  a  son ; 
"  Tet  time  and  trouble  feeble  minds  have  Btay*dy 
**  And  fit  for  long-neglected  duties  made : 
"  I  see  thee  struggling  in  the  world,  as  late 
"  Within  the  waves,  and  with  an  equal  fate, 
**  By  Heaven  preserved — but  tell  me  whence  and 

how 
**  Thy  gleaning  came  ? — a  dexterous  gleaner  thou  1" 

"  Left  bv  that  father,  who  was  known  to  few, 
**  And  to  that  mother,  who  has  not  her  due 
**  Of  honest  fame,"  said  Biohard,  '*  our  retreat 
**  Was  a  small  cottage,  for  our  station  meet, 
**  On  Barford  Downs :  that  mother,  fond  and  poor, 
*'  There  taught  some  truths,  and  bade  me  seek  for 

more, 
**  Such  as  our  village-school  and  book^  a  few 
'*  Supplied ;  but  such  I  cared  not  to  pursue ; 
**  I  sought  the  town,  and  to  the  ocean  gave 
*'  My  mind  and  thoughts,  as  restless  as  the  wave : 
^  Where  crowds  assembled  I  was  sure  to  run, 
**  Beard  what  was  said,  and  mused  on  what  was 

done; 
"  Attentive  listening  in  the  moving  scene, 
**  And  often  wondering  what  the  men  could  mean. 
**  When  ships  at  sea  made  signals  of  their  need, 
'*  I  watch*d  on  shore  the  sailors  and  their  speed : 
**  Mix'd  in  their  act,  nor  rested  tiU  I  knew 
"  Why  they  were  call'd  and  what  they  were  to  do. 

"  Whatever  business  in  the  port  was  done, 
**  I,  without  can,  was  with  the  busy  one ; 
"  Not  daring  question,  but  with  open  ear 
**  And  greedy  spirit  ever  bent  to  hear. 

'*  To  me  the  wives  of  seamen  loved  to  tell 
'*  What  storms  endanger'd  men  esteem'd  so  well ; 
^  What  wond*rDus  things  in  foreign  parts  they  saw, 
^  Lands  without  bounds,  and  people  without  law. 
**  No  ships  wera  wreck'd  upon  that  fatal  beach, 
"  But  I  could  give  the  luckless  tale  of  each ; 
•«  Eager  I  look*d  tiU  I  beheld  a  face 
**  Of  cme  dl^oaed  to  paint  their  dismal  case ; 


**  Who  gave  the  sad  survivors*  doleftil  tale, 
^  From  the  first  brushing  of  the  mighty  gale 
**  Until  they  struck ;  and,  suffering  in  their  fate, 
'*  I  long*d  the  more  they  should  its  horrors  state ; 
"  While  some,  the  fond  of  pity,  would  ei\)oy 
"  The  earnest  sorrows  of  the  feeling  boy. 

**  I  sought  the  men  returned  from  regions  cold, 
**  The  frozen  straits,  where  icy  mountains  rolPd ; 
"  Some  I  could  win  to  tell  me  serious  tales 
*'  Of  boats  uplifted  by  enormous  whales, 
"  Or,  when  harpooned,  how  swiftly  through  the  sea 
'*  The  wounded  monsters  with  the  cordage  flee ; 
"  Tet  some  uneasy  thoughts  assail'd  me  Uien, 
*'  The  monsters  warr'd   not  with  nor  wounded 

men: 
'*  The  smaller  fry  we  take,  with  scales  and  fins, 
**  Who  gasp  and  die — this  adds  not  to  our  sins ; 
**  But  so  much  blood !  warm  life,  and  frames  so 

huge 
"  To  strike,  to  murder ! — seem*d  a  heavy  charge. 


*'  Ther  told  of  days  where  many  goes  to  l 
'*  Such  days  as  ours ;  and  how  a  larger  sun, 
**  Red,  but  not  flaming,  roU'd,  with  motion  slow, 
"  On  the  world's  edge,  but  never  dropp'd  below. 
**  There  were  fond  girls  who  took  me  to  their  side 
"  To  tell  the  story  how  their  lovers  died  ; 
'*  They  praised  my  tender  heart,  and  bade  me 

prove 
''  Both  kind  and  constant  when  I  came  to  love. 
"  In  fact  I  lived  for  many  an  idle  year 
^  In  fond  pursuit  of  agitations  dear; 
'*  For  ever  seeking,  ever  pleased  to  find, 
'*  The  food  I  loved,  I  thought  not  of  its  kind ; 
"  It  gave  aflliction  while  it  brought  delight, 
"  And  joy  and  anguish  could  at  once  excite. 

**  One  gusty  day,  now  stormy  and  now  still, 
*'  I  stood  apart  upon  the  western  hill, 
"  And  saw  a  race  at  sea :  a  gun  was  heard, 
**  And  two  contending  boats  in  sail  appear'd : 
*'  Equal  awhile ;  then  one  was  left  behind, 
'*  And  for  a  moment  had  her  chance  redgn'd, 
**  When,  in  that  moment,  up  a  sail  they  drew — 
"  Not  used  before — their  rivals  to  pursue. 
*'  Strong  was  the  gale !  in  hurry  now  there  came 
'*  Men  from  the  town — their  thoughts,  their  fears 

the  same; 
"  And  women  too !  affrighted  maids  and  wives, 
**  AU  deeply  feeling  for  their  sailors'  lives. 
**  The  strife  continued ;  in  a  glass  we  saw 
**  The  desperate  effbrts,  and  we  stood  in  awe, 
*'  When  the  last  boat  shot  suddenly  before, 
^  Then  filTd  and  sank— and  could  be  seen  no 


^  Then  were  those  piercing  shrieks,  that  fkmntio 

filght, 
**  AU  hurried !  all  in  tumult  and  affright! 
'*  A  gathering  crowd  from  different  streets  drew 

near, 
"  An  ask,  all  answer— none  attend,  none  hear  I 

"  One  boat  is  safe ;  and  see !  she  backs  her  iaU 
**  To  save  the  sinking.— WUl  her  care  avail  t 
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**  O !  bow  impatient  on  the  sands  we  tread, 
**  And  the  winds  roaring,  and  the  women  led, 
*'  As  up  and  down  they  pace  with  frantic  air, 
"  And  scorn  a  comforter,  and  will  despair ; 
"  They  know  not  who  in  either  boat  is  gone, 
'*  But  think  the  father,  husband,  lover,  one. 

*'  And  who  is  she  apart  ?  She  dares  not  come 
*'  To  join  the  crowd,  yet  cannot  rest  nt  home : 
**  With  what   strong  interest  looks  she  at  the 

waves, 
**  Meeting  and  clashing  o'er  the  seamen's  graves ! 
"  'T  is  a  poor  girl  betroth'd— a  few  hours  more, 
'*  And  he  will  lie  a  corpse  upon  the  shore. 
"  Strange,  that  a  boy  could  love  these  scenes,  and 

cry 
"  In  very  pity — ^but  that  boy  was  I. 
"  With  pain  my  mother  would  my  tales  receive, 
"  And  say,  .*  My  Bichard,  do  not  learn  to  grieve.' 
**  One  wretched  hour  had  pass'd  before  we  knew 
"  Whom  they  had  saved !  Alas !  they  were  but 

two, 
**  An  orphan'd  lad  and  widow'd  man — no  more ! 
'*  And  they  unnoticed  stood  upon  the  shore, 
**  With  scarce  a  friend  to  greet  them — widows 

view'd 
"  This  man  and  boy,  and  then  their  cries  re* 

new'd: 
**  'T  was  long  before  the  signs  of  woe  gave  place 
^  To  joy  again ;  grief  sat  on  every  face. 

*'  Sure  of  my  mother's  kindness,  and  the  joy 
**  She  felt  in  meeting  her  rebellious  boy, 
*'  I  at  my  pleasure  our  new  seat  forsook, 
"  And,  undirected,  these  excursions  took : 
'*  I  often  rambled  to  the  noisy  quay, 
«(  Strange  sounds  to  hear,  and  business  strange  to 

me; 
"  Seamen  and  carmen,  and  I  know  not  who, 
''  A  lewd,  amphibious,  rude,  contentious  ercw-^ 
*'  Confused  as  bees  appear  about  their  hive, 
**  Yet  all  alert  to  keep  their  work  alive. 

'*  Here,  unobserved  as  weed  upon  the  wave, 
"  My  whole  attention  to  the  scene  I  gave ; 
*<  I  saw  their  tasks,  their  toil,  their  care,  their  skill, 
"  Led  by  their  own  and  by  a  master-will ; 
**  And  though  contending,  toiling,  tugging  on, 
"  The  purposed  business  of  the  day  was  done. 

*'  The  open  shops  of  craftsmen  caught  my  eye, 
**  And  there  my  questions  met  the  kind  reply : 
'*  Men,  when  alone,  will  teach  ;  but,  in  a  crowd, 
'*  The  child  is  silent,  or  the  man  is  proud ; 
**  But,  by  themselves,  there  is  attention  paid 
**  To  a  mild  boy,  so  forward,  yet  afraid. 

*'  I  made  me  interest  at  the  inn's  fire-side, 
"  Amid  the  scenes  to  bolder  boys  denied ; 
*'  For  I  had  patrons  there,  and  I  was  one, 
'*  They  judged,  who  noticed  nothing  that  was  done. 
"  •  A  quiet  lad  I'  would  my  protector  say ; 
**  *  To  him,  now,  this  is  better  than  his  play ; 
**  *  Boys  are  as  men ;  some  active,  shrewd,  and 

keen, 
*' '  They  look  about  if  aught  is  to  be  seen ; 


'*  *  And  some,  like  Richard  here,  have  not  a  miod 
*'  *  That  takes  a  notice— but  the  lad  is  kind.' 


**  I  loved  in  summer  on  the  heath  to  walk, 
**  And  seek  the  shepherd— shepherds  love  to  talk : 
**  His  superstition  was  of  ranker  kind, 
**  And  he  with  tales  of  wonder  stored  my  mind — 
*^  Wonders  that  he  in  many  a  lonely  eve 
'*  Had  seen,  himself,  and  therefore  must  betieTe. 
"  His  boy,  his  Joe,  he  said,  from  duty  ran, 
'*  Took  to  the  sea  and  grew  a  fearless  man : 
*<  *  On  yonder  knoU — the  sheep  were  in  the  fold — 
** '  His  spirit  pass'd  me,  shivering-like  and  cold ! 
"  '  I  felt  a  fluttering,  but  1  knew  not  how, 
'' '  And  heard  him  utter,  like  a  whisper, ''  Now !" 
'*  *  Soon  came  a  letter  from  a  friend — ^to  tell 
**  <  That  he  had  fkllen,  and  the  time  he  feU.' 

*'  Even  to  the  smugglers*  hut  the  rocks  between, 
"  I  have,  adventurous  in  my  wandering,  been : 
'*  Poor,  pious  Martha  served  the  lawless  tribe, 
**  And  could  their  merits  and  their  faults  describe; 
"  Adding  her  thoughts ;  '  I  talk,  my  child,  to  you, 
** '  Who  little  think  of  what  such  wretches  do.* 

**  I  loved  to  walk  where  none  had  walk'd  belbn, 
^<  About  the  rocks  that  ran  alting  the  shore ; 
"  Or  far  beyond  the  sight  of  men  to  stray, 
"  And  take  my  pleasure  when  I  lost  my  way  ; 
*<  For  then  't  was  mine  to  trace  the  hilly  heath, 
"  And  all  the  mossy  moor  that  lies  beneath : 
'^  Here  had  I  favourite  stations,  where  I  stood 
*'  And  heard  the  murmurs  of  the  ocean-flood, 
*'  With  not  a  sound  beside  except  when  flew 
"  Aloft  the  lapwing  or  the  grey  curlew, 
"  Who  with  wild  notes  my  fancied  power  defied, 
"  And  mcck'd  the  dreams  of  soUtaiy  pride. 

•*  I  loved  to  stop  at  every  creek  and  bay 
"  Made  by  the  river  in  its  winding  %v8y, 
"  And  call  to  memory— not  by  marks  tliey  bere« 
"  But  by  the  thoughts  that  were  created  there. 

**  Pleasant  it  was  to  view  the  sea-gidls  strire 
'*  Against  the  storm,  or  in  the  ocean  dive» 
"  With  eager  scream,  or  when  they  dropping  ^ve 
"  Their  closing  wings,  to  sail  upon  the  wave ; 
"  Then  as  the  winds  and  waters  raged  around, 
**  And  breaking  billows  mix'd    their  dealing 

souad, 
*'  They  on  the  rolling  deep  securely  hung, 
'*  And  calmly  rode  the  restless  waves  among. 
*'  Nor  pleased  it  less  around  me  to  behold, 
**  Far  up  the  beach,  the  yesty  sea-foam  rolTd  ; 
"  Or,  from  the  shore  upborne,  to  see  on  high 
*^  Its  frothy  flakes  in  wild  confusion  fly  : 
'*  While  the  salt  spray  that  clashing  billows  fima 
'*  Gave  to  the  taste  a  feeling  of  the  storm. 

"  Thus,  with  my  favourite  views,  for  maiy  SB 
hour 
*'  Have  I  indulged  the  dreams  of  princely  pow: 
**  When  the  mind,  wearied  by  exctirslons  bokt, 
"  The  fancy  jaded,  and  the  bosom  cold, 
**  Or  when  those  wants  that  will  on  kings  intnid^ 
**  Or  evening-fears,  broke  in  on  soUtude, — 
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**  When  I  no  more  my  fkncy  oonld  employ, 

*'  I  left  in  haste  what  I  could  not  ei^joy, 

**  And  was  my  gentle  mother's  welcome  boy.^ 

**  Bat  now  thy  walk,— this,  soft  aatumnal  gloom 
**  Bids  no  delay — at  night  I  will  resume 
**  My  subject,  showing,  not  how  I  improved 
"  In  m J  strange  school,  but  what  the  things  I 

loved, 
^My  llrst-bom  friendships,  ties  by  forms  un- 

check'd, 
^  Aad  all  that  boys  acquire  whom  men  neglect.*' 
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BxcHABO  would  wait  till  George  the  tale  should 

Nor  waited  long. — He  then  resumed  the  task. 

"  South  in  the  port,  and  eastward  in  the  street, 
^  Boee  a  small  dwelling,  my  beloved  retreat, 
^  Where  lived  a  pair,  then  old ;  the  sons  had  fled 
**  Tbo  home  they  fill'd :  a  part  of  them  were  dead ; 
**  Married  a  part ;  while  some  at  sea  remain'd, 
**  And  stillness  in  the  seaman's  mansion  reign'd ; 
^  Lord  of  some  petty  craft,  by  night  and  day 
M  Thm  MMflii  luui  flsh'd  each  fathom  of  the  bay. 


Thoi 


**  My  friend  the  matron  woo'd  me,  quickly  won, 
**  To  till  the  station  of  an  absent  son 
**  (Him  whom  at  school  I  knew,  and  Peter  kno«  n, 
^  I  took  his  home  and  mother  for  my  own)  : 
^  I  read,  and  doubly  was  I  paid  to  hear 
**  Events  that  fell  upon  no  listless  ear : 
^  She  grieved  to  say  her  parents  could  neglect 
^  Hor  education !  — 't  was  a  sore  defect ; 
**  She,  who  had  ever  such  a  vast  delight 
**  To  loan,  and  now  could  neither  read  nor  write : 
"  B»t  bear  she  could,  and  from  our  stores  I  took, 
^  Librarian  meet  I  at  her  desire,  our  book.* 

'  f"  After  lenTlng  sehool,  some  time  paaed  befofe  a  situation 
m  awffgeon's  appcvntke  conld  be  Ibond  for  yonng  Crabbe ; 
and,  by  hit  own  eoofession,  he  baa  painted  the  manner  in 
whleb  matt  of  this  interval  was  spent,  in  those  beaatifUl  linea 
of  bla  *  RSchaid/  which  give,  perhaps,  as  striking  a  picture 
of  iaqoUtiTe  sympathy,  and  solitary  musinn  ofa  youthftil 
pMC«  as  taa  elsaarhere  be  pointed  out."— Z>/ir,  pp.  t,  S.] 

i  £»  MOd,  «Miglag,  and  the  most  patient  of  Usttnan,  yooag 


"  Full  twenty  volumes— I  would  not  exceed 
'*  The  modest  truth— were  there  for  me  to  read ; 
**  These  a  long  shelf  contain*d,  and  they  were  found 
*'  Books  truly  speaking,  volumes  fairly  bound : 
"  The  rest — for  some  of  other  kinds  remained, 
*'  And  these  a  board  beneath  the  shelf  contained — 
'*  Had  their  deficiencies  in  part ;  they  lack'd 
*'  One  side  or  both,  or  were  no  longer  back'd  ; 
^  But  now  became,  degraded  Ikom  their  place, 
"  And  were  but  pamphlets  of  a  bulkier  race. 
'*  Yet  had  we  pamphlets,  an  inviting  store, 
**  From  sixpence   downwards— nay,  a  part  were 

more ; 
"  Learning  abundance,  and  the  various  kinds 
**  For  relaxation— food  for  different  minds ; 
**  A  piece  of  Wingate— thanks  for  all  we  have— 
**  What  we  of  figures  needed,  fully  gave ; 
*'  Culpepper,  new  in  numbers,  cost  but  thrice 
**  The  ancient  volume's  unassuming  price, 
'*  But  told  what  planet  o'er  each  herb  had  power, 
**  And  how  to  take  it  in  the  lucky  hour. 

"  History    we    had— wars,    treasons,    treaties, 
crimes, 
"  From  Julius  Cssar  to  the  present  times ; 
"  Questions  and  answers,  teaching  what  to  ask 
"  And  what  reply, — a  kind,  laborious  task : 
'*  A  scholar's  book  it  was,  who,  giving,  swore 
**  It  held  the  whole  he  wish'd  to  know,  and  more. 
'*  And  we  had  poets,  hymns  and  songs  divine ; 
^  The  most  we  read  not,  but  allow'd  them  fine. 

*'  Our  tracts  were  many,  on  the  boldest  themes — 
*'  We  had  our  metaphysics,  spirits,  dreams, 
"  Visions  and  warnings,  and  portentous  sights, 
**  Seen,  though  but  dimly,  in  the  doleibl  nights, 
**  When  the  good  wife  her  wintry  vigil  keeps, 
"  And  thinks  alone  of  him  at  sea,  and  weeps. 

**  Add  to  all  these  our  works  in  single  sheets, 
**  That  our  Cassandras  sing  about  the  streets : 
**  These,  as  I  read,  the  grave  good  man  would  say, 
"  '  Nay,  Hannah !'  and  she  answered,  <  What  is 

Nay? 
**  *  What  is  there,  pray,  so  hurtful  in  a  song  ? 
**  *  It  is  our  fancy  only  makes  it  wrong ; 
**  *  His  purer  mind  no  evil  thoughts  alarm, 
"  '  And  innocence  protects  him  like  a  charm.* 
**  Then  would  the  matron,  when  the  song  had  paas'd, 
'*  And  her  laugh  over,  ask  a  hymn  at  last ; 
<*  To  the  coarse  jest  she  would  attention  lend, 
"  And  to  the  pious  psalm  in  reverence  bend : 
"  She  gave  her  every  power  and  all  her  mind, 
*'  As  chance  directed,  or  as  taste  inclined. 

«  More  of  our  learning  I  will  now  omit ; 
«  We  had  our  Cyclopssdias  of  Wit, 
**  And  all  our  works — rare  fate !— were  to  our 
genius  fit. 


Oabbe  was  a  great  Ikronrite  with  the  old  dames  of 
roogh.    Ukt  his  own  *  Richard/  many  a  flrieudly 


Aldbo- 


lo'd  him,  quickly  w( 
To  fill  the  sution  of  an  absent  son.' 


He  admiied  the  rude  prinU  on  their  walla,  rammaged 
shelves  for  books  or  ballads,  and  read  alood  to  thoaa 
•yes  had  ftUed  them  by  the  winter  etening's  ttrcaUe.**- 

p.».] 
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'*  When  I  had  retd,  and  vee  were  weary  grown 
'*  Of  other  mindi,  the  dame  dUcloted  her  own : 
**  And  long  have  I  in  pleasing  terror  stay'd 
"  To  hear  of  boys  trepann'd,  and  girls  betray'd ; 
*(  Ashamed  so  long  to  stay,  and  yet  to  go  afhiid. 
**  I  conld  perceive,  though  Hannah  bore  fbll  well 
<*  The  ills  of  life,  that  few  with  her  would  dwell, 
**  But  pass  away,  like  shadows  o'er  the  plain 
"  From  flying  clouds,  and  leave  it  fidr  sgain ; 
**  Still  every  evil,  be  it  great  or  small, 
^*  Would  one  past  sorrow  to  the  mind  recall, 
**  The  grand  disease  of  life,  to  which  she  turns, 
**  And  common  cares  and  lighter  suffering  spurns. 
'* '  O I  these  are  nothing, — they  will  never  heed 
**  *  Such  idle  contests,  who  have  fought  indeed, 
«  *  And  have  the  wounds  unclosed.' — I  understood 
"  My  hint  to  speak,  and  my  design  pursued, 
'*  Curious  the  secret  of  that  heart  to  find, 
"  To  mirth,  to  song,  to  laughter  loud  inclined, 
"  And  yet  to  bear  and  feel  a  weight  of  grief  be- 
hind : 
"  How  does  she  thus  her  little  sunshine  throw 
"  Always  before  her  ? — I  should  like  to  know. 
**  My  friend  perceived,  and  would  no  longer  hide 
**  The  bosom's  sorrow.—  Could  she  not  confide 
**  In  one  who  wept,  unhurt — ^in  one  who  felt,  un- 
tried? 

«  <  Dear  child,  I  show  you  sins  and  sufferings 

strange, 
"  *  But   you,  like  Adam,  must   for   knowledge 

change 
"  '  That  blinftil  ignorance :  remember,  then, 
'* '  What  now  you  feel  should  be  a  check  on  men ; 
"  *  For  then  your  passions  no  debate  allow, 
"  '  And  therefore  lay  up  resolution  now. 
"  '  'T  is  not  enough,  that,  when  you  can  persuade 
^  *  A  maid  to  love,  you  know  there 's  promise 

made; 
'<  *  'T  is  not  enough  that  you  design  to  keep 
** « That  promise  made,  nor  leave  your  lass  to 

weep: 
'*  <  But  you  must  guard  yourself  against  the  sin, 
*'  *  And  think  it  such  to  draw  the  party  in : 
'*  *  Nay,  the  more  weak  and  easy  to  be  won, 
•*  *  The  viler  you  who  have  the  mischief  done. 

"  *  I  am  not  angry,  love ;  but  men  should  know 
"  *  They  cannot  always  pay  the  debt  they  owe 
**  *  Their  plighted  honour ;  they  may  cause  the  ill 
"  «  They  cannot  lessen,  though  they  feel  a  will ; 
"  *  For  he  had  truth  with  love,  but  love  in  youth 
**  *  Does  wrong,  that  cannot  be  repair'd  by  truth. 

**  *  Bulk— I  may  tell,  too  oft  had  she  been  tokl— 
"  *  Was  tall  and  fair,  and  comely  to  behoM, 
'* '  Gentle  and  simple,  in  her  native  place 
**  *  Not  one  compared  with  her  in  form  or  face ; 
'*  *  She  was  not  merry,  but  she  gave  our  hearth 
*' '  A  cheerfiil  spirit  that  was  more  than  mirth. 

*'  *  There  was  a  sailor  boy,  and  people  said 
"  '  He  was,  as  man,  a  likeness  of  the  maid ; 
"  '  But  not  in  this— for  he  was  ever  glad, 
"  '  While  Ruth  was  apprehensive,  mild,  and  sad ; 
** '  A  quiet  spirit  hers,  and  peace  would  seek 
"  '  In  meditation :  tender,  mild,  and  meek  I 


'  *  Her  loved  the  lad  most  truly ;  and,  in  troth, 

'  *  She  took  an  early  liking  to  the  youth : 

'  *•  To  her  alone  were  his  attentions  paid,  | 

'  *  And  they  became  the  bachelor  and  maid. 

'  *  He  wish'd  to  marry,  but  so  prudent  we 

'  *  And  worldly  wise,  we  said  it  could  not  be : 

' '  They  took  the    counsel, — may  be,  they  sp>  i 

proved, — 
' '  But  still  they  grieved  and  waited,  hoped  and 

loved. 


<* '  Now,  my  young  friend,  when  of  suoh  state  1 
speak 
* '  As  one  of  danger,  you  will  be  to  seek  ; 

*  *  Ton  know  not,  Richard,  where  the  danger  Ues 

*  *  In  loving  hearts,   kind  words,  and   speaking 

eyes; 
'  '  For  lovers  speak  their  wishes  with  their  looks 
'  *  As  plainly,  love,  as  you  can  read  your  books. 
'  *  Then,  too,  the  meetings  and  ue  partings, 

all 
'  *  The  playful  quarrels  in  which  lovers  fall, 
'  *  Serve  to  one  end— each  lover  is  a  child, 
'  *  Quick  to  resent  and  to  be  reconciled  ; 
'  *  And  then  their  peace  brings  kindness  that  re- 
mains, 
'  *  And  so  the  lover  firom  the  quarrel  gains : 
'  *  When  he  has  fault  that  she  reproves,  hia  fear 
' '  And  grief  assure  her  she  was  too  severe^ 
' '  And  that  brings  kindness ;  when  he  bean  aa 

in, 

'  *  Or  disappointment,  and  is  calm  and  sttll, 

'  *■  She  feels  his  own  obedient  to  her  will, 

'  *  And  that  brings  kindness— and  what  kindncs 

brings 
'  *  I  cannot  tell  you : — these  were  trying  things. 
'  '  They  were  as  children,  and  they  fell  at  Icngtb; 
'  *  The  trial,  doubtless,  is  beyond  their  strength 
^  *  Whom  grace  supports  not;  and  will  grace  si^ 

port 
' '  The  too  confiding,  who  their  danger  eourt? 
' '  Then  they  winld  marry,  but  were  dow  too 

Ute; 
' '  All  could  their  fault  in  sport  or  malice  state; 
' '  And  though  the  day  was  fix'd  and  bow  drew 

on, 
' '  I  oo;ild  perceive  my  daughter's  peace  was  gene ; 
'  *  She  could  not  bear  the  bold  and  laughing  eye 
' '  That  gazed  on  her, — reproach  she  could  not  fly ; 
' '  Her  grief  she  would  not  show,  her  shame  caid 

not  deny : 
' '  For  some  with  many  virtues  come  to  sbame^ 
'  *  And  some  that  lose  them  all  preserve  their 


**  *  Fix'd  was  the  day ;  but  ere  that  day  ^pcar'd, 
''  *  A  frightful   rumour  through  the  place   itH 
heard; 

*  *  War,  who  bad  slept  a  while,  awaked  once  more 

*  *  And  gangs  came  pressing  till  they  swept  the 

shore: 
* '  Our  youth  was  seised  and  quickly  sent  awsy, 
' '  Nor  would  the  wretches  for  his  marriage  slay, 
'  *  But  bore  him  off,  in  barbarous  triumph  Vorcv 
' '  And  left  us  all  our  miseries  to  deplore : 

*  *  There  were  wives,  maids,  and  mothers  oa  tht 

beach, 
'  *  And  some  sad  story  appertain'd  to  each ; 
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"  *  Mott  lad  to  Bath—to  neither  could  she  go  I 
**  *  Bat  Mt  ^ort,  and  suffered  matohlest  woe ! 
**'0n  the  Tile  ihip  they  tum*d   their  earnest 

view, 
*< '  Not  one  last  look  allow'd, — not  one  adiea ! 
'*  *  They  saw  the  men  on  deck,  but  none  dis- 
tinctly knew. 
*' '  And  there  she  stay'd,  regardless  of  each  eye, 
**  *  WiUi  but  one  hope — a  fervent  hope  to  die : 
**  *  Nor  cared  she  now  for  kindness — all  beheld 
**  *  Her,  who  invited  none,  and  none  repellM ; 
**  *  For  there  are  griefs,  my  child,  that  sufferers 

hide, 
**  *  And  there  are  grieft  that  men  display  with 

pride; 
** '  But  there  are  other  griefs  that,  so  we  feel, 
^  *  We  care  not  to  display  them  nor  conceal : 
*'  *  Such  were  our  sorrows  on  that  fatal  day, 
**  *  More  than  our  lives  the  spoilers  tore  away ; 
**  *  Nor  did  we  heed  their  insult — some  distress 
**  *  No  form  or  manner  can  make  more  or  less, 
'«  *  And  this  is  of  that  kind— this  misery  of  a 

Press! 
**  *  They  say  such  things  must  be — perhaps  they 

must; 
'*  *  But,  sure,  they  need  not  fright  us  and  disgust ; 
^  '  They  need  not  soul-less  crews  of  ruffians  send 
*'  *■  At  once  the  ties  of  humble  love  to  rend : 
**  *  A  single  day  had  Thomas  stay'd  on  shore, 
"  '  He  might  have  wedded,  and  we  ask'd  no  more ; 
"  *■  And  thit  stem  man,  who  forced  the  lad  away, 
" '  Blight  have  attended,  and  have  graced  the 

day; 
'*  *  His  pride  and  honour  might  have  been  at 

rest, 
"  *  It  is  no  stain  to  make  a  conple  bless'd  t 
**  *  Bless'd !— no,  alas  I  it  was  to  ease  the  heart 
**  *  Of  one  sore  pang,  and  then  to  weep  and  part  t 
*'  *  But  this  he  would  not. — English  seamen  fight 
"  « For  England's  gain  and  glory— it  is  right : 
^  *  But  will  that  public  spirit  be  so  strong, 
"*  *  FilTd,  as  it  must  be,  with  their  private  wrong  ? 
**  *  Forbid  it,  honour  I  one  in  all  the  fleet 
"  *  Should  hide  in  war,  or  from  the  foe  retreat ; 
**  *  But  is  it  Just,  that  he  who  so  defends 
*'  *  His  oountTy's  cause  should  hide  him  fixmi  her 

iMends? 
^  '  Sure,  if  they  must  upon  our  children  seise, 
^  '  They  might  prevent  such  injuries  as  these ; 
'*  *  Might  hours — nay,  days — in  many  a  case  allow, 
•*  •  And  soften  aU  the  grieft  we  suffer  now. 
**  *■  Some  laws,  some  orders,  might  in  part  redress 
<*  *  The  Ucensed  insults  of  a  British  Press, 
^  *  That  keeps  the  honest  and  the  brave  in  awe, 
**  *  Where  might  is  right,  and  violence  is  law. 
^  *  Be  not  alann'd,  my  child ;  there 's  none  regard 
** '  What  yoa  and  I  conceive  so  cruel-hard : 
*^  ^  There  is  eompassion,  I  believe ;  but  still 
'*  *  One  wants  the  power  tb  help,  and  one  the  will, 
*' '  And  so  from  war  to  war  the  wrongs  remain, 
**  *  While  Beason  pleads,  and  Misery  sighs  in  vain. 

^  'Th«s  my  poor  Bath   was   wretched    and 
mdone, 
^  <  Nor  had  a  husband  for  her  only  son, 
**  <  Nor  had  he  Ikther ;  hope  she  did  a  whUe, 
**  *  Aod  would  not  weep,  although  she  ooold  not 


"  '  Till  news  was  brought  us  that  the  youth  was 

slain, 
"  '  And  then,  I  think,  she  never  smiled  again ; 
'< '  Or,  if  she  did,  it  was  but  to  express 
*'  *  A  feeling  far,  indeed,  from  happiness ! 
**  <  Something  that  her  bewilder'd  mind  conceived : 
'*  *  When  she  inform'd  us  that  she  never  grieved, 
*'  *■  But  was  right  merry,  then  her  head  was  wild, 
"  '  And  grief  had  gain'd  possession  of  my  child : 
^  *  Tet,  though  bewilder'd  for  a  time,  and  prone 
*' '  To  ramble  much  and  speak  aloud,  alone, 
"*  *  Tet  did  she  aU  that  duty  ever  ask'd, 
"  *  And  more,  her  will  self-govem'd  and  untask'd ; 
'*  *  With  meekness  bearing  all  reproach,  all  joy 
'* '  To  her  was  lost ;  she  wept  upon  her  boy, 
'*  <  Wish'd  for  his  death,  in  fear  that  he  might  Uve 
^  *  New  sorrow  to  a  burden'd  heart  to  give. 

^  <  There  was  a  Teacher,  where  my  husband 
went — 
** '  Sent,  as  he  told  the  people— what  he  meant 
"  <  Tou  cannot  understand,  but— he  was  sent: 
**  *  This  man  from  meeting  came,  and  strove  to  win 
'* '  Her  mind  to  peace  by  drawing  off  the  sin, 
"  *  Or  what  it  was,  that,  working  in  her  breast, 
"  *  Bobb'd  it  of  comfort,  confidence,  and  rest : 
** '  He  came  and  reason'd,  and  she  seem'd  to  fbel 
"  '  The  pains  he  took— her  griefr  began  to  heal ; 
'' '  She  ever  answered  kindly  when  he  spoke, 
** '  And  always  thank'd  him  for  the  pains  he  took ; 
"  '  So,  after  three  long  years,  and  all  the  while 
**  *  Wrapp'd  up  in  grief,  she  bless'd  us  with  a  smile, 
"  *  And  spoke  in  comfort ;  but  she  mix'd  no  more 
** '  With  younger  persons,  as  she  did  before. 

«  <  StiU  Buth  was  pretty ;  in  her  person  neat; 
'*  *  So  thought  the  Teacher,  when  they  chanced  to 

meet: 
'*  *  He  was  a  weaver  by  his  worldly  trade, 
'*  *  But  powerfbl  work  in  the  assemblies  made ; 
"  *  People  came  leagues  to  town  to  hear  him  sift 
'* '  The  holy  text,- he  had  the  grace  and  gift ; 
"  *  Widows  and  maidens  flock'd  to  hear  his  voice ; 
'*  *  Of  either  kind  he  might  have  had  his  choice  ;— 
"  '  But  he  had  chosen— we  had  seen  how  shy 
"  *  The  girl  was  getting,  my  good  man  and  I,— 
** '  That  when  the  weaver  came,  she  kept  with  as, 
*'  <  Where  he  his   points    and    doctrines   might 

discuss; 
**  *  But  in  our  bit  of  garden,  or  the  room 
"  *  We  call  our  parlour,  there  he  must  not  come : 
*'  *  She  loved  him  not,  and  though  she  could  attend 
** '  To  his  discourses,  as  her  guide  and  friend, 
"  '  Tet  now  to  these  she  gave  a  listless  ear, 
"  *  As  if  a  friend  she  would  no  longer  hear; 
^  *  This  might  he  take  for  woman's  art,  and  cried, 
«  « <«  Spouse  of  my  heart,  I  must  not  be  denied  I" — 
'* '  Fearless  he  spoke,  and  I  had  hope  to  see 
<*  *  My  girl  a  wife— but  this  was  not  to  be. 

'*  *  My  husband,  thinking  of  his  worldly  store, 
**  *  And  not,  f^ail  man,  enduring  to  be  poor, 
**  *  Seeing  Us  friend  would  for  his  child  provide 
*'  *  And  hers,  he  grieved  to  have  the  man  denied : 
"  '  For  Buth,  when  press'd,  rejected  him,  and  grew 
"  *  To  her  old  sorrow,  as  if  that  were  new. 
"  *  ♦*  Who  !*haU  support  her?"  said  her  father, "  how 
** '  Can  I,  infirm  and  weak  as  I  am  now? 
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*♦  *  And  here  a  loving  fool " This  gave  her  pain, 

"  '  Severe,  indeed,  but  she  would  not  complain : 
"  '  Nor  would  consent,  although  the  weaver  grew 
**  *  More  fond,  and  would  the  frightened  girl  pursue. 

^  *  Oh !   much  she  begg'd  him  to  forbear,  to 

stand 
''  *  Her  soul's  kind  friend,  and  not  to  ask  her  hand ; 
"  '  She   could  not  love   him. — *'  Love  me  I"   he 

replied, 
it  t  (t  ipiiQ  (Qy^  y^Q  mean  is  love  unsanctified, 
<*  *  An  earthly,  wicked,  sensual,  sinful  kind, 
"  *  A  creature-love,  the  passion  of  the  blind." 
"  *  fle  did  not  court  her,  he  would  have  her  know, 
*•  *  For  that  poor  love  that  will  on  beauty  grow ; 
'*  *  No  I  he  would  take  her  as  the  Prophet  took 
"  *  One  of  the  harlots  in  the  holy  book ; 
*'  *  And  then  he  look'd  so  ugly  and  severe ! 
"  *  And  yet  so  fond — she  could  not  hide  her  fear. 

"  *  This  fondness  grew  her  torment ;  she  wouldfly, 
'* '  In  woman's  terror,  if  he  came  but  nigh ; 
**  *  Nor  could  I  wonder  he  should  odious  prove, 
** '  So  like  a  ghost  that  left  a  grave  for  love. 

'' '  Bn^  still  her  father  lent  his  cruel  aid 
"  *To  the  man's  hope,  and  she  was  more  afraid ; 
**  *  He  said  no  more  she  should  his  table  share, 
"  '  But  be  the  parish  or  the  Teacher's  care. 
t(  I  ii  xhree  days  I  give  you :  see  that  all  be  right 
** '  On  Monday  morning— this  is  Thursday  night — 
"  *  Fulfil  my  wishes,  girl !   or   else  forsake  my 
sight!" 

"  ^  I  see  her  now ;  and,  she  that  was  so  meek, 
'* '  It  was  a  chance  that  she  had  power  to  speak, 
"  *  Now  spoke  in  earnest — "  Father !  I  obey, 
'*  *  And  will  remember  the  appointed  day ! " 

"  *  Then  came  the  man:  she  talk'd  with  him 
apart, 
"  *  And,  I  believe,  laid  open  all  her  heart ; 
"  '  But  all  in  vain — she  said  to  me,  in  tears, 
«  <  *•  Mother  !  that  man  is  not  what  he  appears  : 
"  *  He  talks  of  heaven,  and  let  him,  if  he  will, 
"  *  But  he  has  earthly  purpose  to  ftilfll ; 
'*  *  Upon  my  knees  I  begg'd  him  to  resign 
"  *  The  hand  he  asks :  he  s^d— It  shall  be  mine : 
"  *  What  I  did  the  holy  men  of  Scripture  deign 
«  <  To  hear  a  woman  when  she  said  Refrain  ? 
** '  Of  whom  they  chose  they  took  them  wives, 

and  these 
** '  Made  it  their  study  and  their  wish  to  please; 
"  *  The  women  then  were  faithful  and  afiraid ; 
"  '  As  Sarah  Abraham,  they  their  lords  obey'd, 
'* '  And  80  she  styled  him  ;  't  is  in  later  days 
"  *  Of  foolish  love  that  we  our  women  praise, 
"  *  Fall  on  the  knee,  and  raise  the  suppliant  hand, 
^*  *  And  court  the  favour  that  we  might  command.— 

*****  O  !  my  dear  mother,  when  this  man  has 
power, 
**  *  How  will  he  treat  me : — first  may  beasts  devour ! 
**  *  Or  death  in  every  form  that  I  could  prove, 
**  *  Except  this  selfish  being's  hateful  love." 

**  *  I  gently  blamed  her,  for  I  knew  how  hard 
**  *  It  is  to  force  affection  and  regard. 


**  *  Ah !  my  dear  lad,  I  talk  to  you  as  aam 
**  *  Who  know  the  misery  of  a  heart  undone : 
**  *  Tou  knows  it  not ;  but,  dearest  boy,  when 
**  *  Do  not  an  ill  because  you  find  you  can : 
**  *  Where  is  the  triumph  ?  when  such  things 

seek, 
** '  They  only  drive  to  wickedness  the  weak. 

**  *  Weak  was  poor  Buth,  and  this  good  man  ao 

haid, 
**  *  That  to  her  weakness  he  had  no  regard : 
**  *  But  we  had  two  days'  peace ;  became,  and  then 
**  *  My  daugher  whisper'd,  **  Would  there  wer»  no 

men! 
**  *  None  to  admire  or  scorn  us,  none  to  vex 
**  *  A  simple,  trusting,  fond,  believing  sex  ; 
**  *  Who  truly  love  the  worth  that  men  proCna^ 
**  *  And  think  too  kindly  for  their  happiness.*'  * 

**  Poor  Ruth !  few  heroines  in  the  tragic  pa^ 
**  Felt  more  than  thee  in  thy  contracted  stage ; 
**  Fair,  fond,  and  virtuous,  they  our  pity  move, 
**  Impell'd  by  duty,  agonized  by  love : 
**  But  no  Mimdane,  who  in  dread  has  IraeH 
**  On  the  bare  boards,  has  greater  terrors  felt^ 
**  Nor  been  by  warring  pawdons  more  subdued, 
**  Than  thou,  by  this  man's  grovelling  wish  p«»» 

sued; 
**  Doom'd  to  a  parent's  judgment,  all  uijust, 
**  Doom'd  the  chance  mercy  of  the  world  U»  trwti^ 
**  Or  to  wed  grossness  and  conceal  disgust. 

**  *  If  Ruth  was  fhdl,  she  had  a  mind  too  nie* 
**  *  To  wed  with  that  which  she  beheld  as  vice — 
**  *  To  take  a  reptile,  who,  beneath  a  show 
**  *  Of  peevish  seal,  let  carnal  wishes  grow: 
**  *  Proud  and  yet  mean,  forbidding  and  yet  ftill 
**  *  Of  eager  appetites,  devout  and  dull, 
**  *  Waiting  a  legal  right  that  he  might  seise 
**  <  His  own,  and  his  impatient  si^rit  ease, 
**  *  Who  would  at  once  his  pride  and  love  indolgi^ 
**  *  His  temper  humour,  and  his  spite  divulge. 
*'  *  This  the  poor  victim  saw—**  A  second  time," 
**  *  Sighing,  she  said,  **  shall  I  commit  the  cruDBCi^ 
**  *  And  now  untempted  ?    Can  the  form  or  rite 
**  *  Make  me  a  wife  in  my  Creator's  sight? 
'*  *  Can  I  the  words  without  a  meaning  say  ? 
**  *  Can  I  pronounce  love,  honour,  or  obey  ? 
**  *  And  if  I  cannot,  shaU  I  dare  to  wed, 
**  *  And  go  a  harlot  to  a  loathed  bed  ? 
*'  *  Never,  dear  mother !  my  poor  boy  and  I 
**  *  Will  at  the  mercy  of  a  parish  lie ; 
**  *  Reproved  for  wants  that  vices  would  remove, 
**  *  Reproach'd  for  vice  that  I  could  never  lova, 
**  *  Mix'd  with  a  crew  long  wedded  to  di^graoe, 
**  *  A  vulgar,  forward,  equalizing  race, — 
**  *  And  am  I  doom'd  to  beg  a  dwoQing  in  that 
phioe?" 

**  *  Such  was  her  reasoning :  many  time*  ska 

weigh'd 
**  *  The  evils  all,  and  was  of  each  afiraid ; 
*'  *  She  loath'd  the  common  board,  the  vulgar  saa^ 
**  *  Where  shame,  and  want,  and  vice,  and  aomnr 

meet, 
'*  *  Where  frailty  finds  allies^  where  guilt 

retreat. 
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** '  Bat  pesce  again  is  fled :  the  Teacher  cornea, 

*  *  And  new  importance,  haughtier  air  awomef. 

••  *  No  hapless  victim  of  a  tyrant's  love 
**  *  More  keenly  felt,  or  more  resisting  strove 
**  *  Agunst  her  fate :  she  looked  on  every  side, 
*'  *  But  there  were  none  to  help  her,  none  to 

guide  ;— 
*' '  And  he,  the  man  who  should  have  taught  the 

sotil, 
**  *  Wish'd  but  the  body  in  his  base  control. 

**  *  She  left  her  infant  on  the  Sunday  mom, 
** '  A  creature  doom'd  to  shame !  in  sorrow  bom ; 
** '  A  thing  that  languish'd,  nor  arrived  at  age 

*  *  When  the  man's  tlioughts  with  sin  and  pain  en- 

**  *  She  came  not  home  to  share  our  humble  meal, 
** '  Her  fisther  thinking  what  his  child  would  feel 
** '  Prom  his  hard  sentence— still  she  came  not 

home. 
" '  The  night  grew  dark,  and  yet  she  waa  not 

come; 
"  *  The  east>wind  roar'd,  the  sea  retum'd  the 

sound, 
^  *  And  the  rain  fell  as  if  the  world  were  drown'd : 
**  *  There  were  no  lights  without,  and  my  good 


'*  *  To  Idttdness  frighten'd,  with  a  groan  began 
** '  To  Ulk  of  Ruth,  and  pray :  and  then  he  took 
*' '  The  Bible  down,  and  read  the  holy  book ; 
"  *  For  he  had  learning :  and  when  that  was  done 
•^  •  We  sat  in  silence — Whither  could  we  run  ? 
**  *  We  said;  and  then  rush'd  firighten'd  from  the 

door, 
*•  •  For  we  could  bear  our  own  conceit  no  more : 
**  *  We  caU*d  on  neighbours — there  she  had  not 

been; 
•• «  We  met  some  wanderers— ours  they  liad  not 


<* '  And  she  was  gone !  the  waters  wide  and  deep 
**  *  Boll'd  o'er  her  body  as  she  lay  asleep. 
•«  *  She  heard  no  more  the  angry  waves  and  wind, 
**  *  She  heard  no  more  the  threat'ning  of  mankind ; 
**  *  Wrapp'd  in  dark  weeds,  the  refVise  gf  the  storm, 
**  '  To  the  liard  rock  was  home  her  comely  form ! 

**  *  But,  oh !  what  storm  was  in  that  mind !  what 
strife! 
••  *  That  could  compel  her  to  lay  down  her  life  I 
"  «  For  she  was  seen  within  the  sea  to  wade, 
'*  *  By  one  at  distance,  when  she  first  had  pray'd ; 
*«  *  Then  to  a  rock  within  the  hither  shoal 
**  *  Softly  and  with  a  fearful  step  she  stole ; 
•*  *  Then,  when  she  gain'd  it,  on  the  top  she  stood 
**  *  A  moment  still — and  dropp'd  into  the  flood ! 
•*  *  The  man  cried  loudly,  but  he  cried  in  vain, — 
** '  She  heard  not  then — she  never  heard  again  I 
**  *  She  had— pray,  Heav'n !— she  had  that  world 

in  sight, 
«•  *  Where  frailty  mercy  finds,  and  wrong  has  right ; 
**  *  But,  sure,  in  this  her  portion  such  has  been, 
<*  *  Well  had  it  stUl  remain'd  a  world  unseen !  * 

"  Thus  far  the  dame :  the  passions  will  dispense 
*'  To  such  a  wild  and  rapid  eloquence — 
*'  Will  to  the  weakest  mind  their  strength  impart, 
**  And  give  the  tongue  the  language  of  the  heart."* 


•• «  We  hurried  o'er  the  beach,  both  north  and 

south, 
** '  Then  join'd,   and   wander'd   to   our  haven's 

mouth: 
*'  <  Where  rush'd  the  falling  waters  wildly  out, 
'* '  I  Bcarcely  heard  the  good  man's  fearful  shout, 
**  *  Who  nw  a  something  on  the  billow  ride, 
**  *  And — •'  Heaven  have  mercy  on  our  sins  I "  he 

eried, 
•«  •  "  It  b  my  child  I " — and  to  the  present  hour 
**  <  So  be  believes — and  spirits  have  the  power. 


'  (**  flirenf  m  Mr.  Oabb»*f  painting  is.  Ita  ftMnsth  esn  be 
folly  felt  br  those  alone  who  hare  raad  tho  wAom  iCory  of 
'  Kath»*  and  of  all  her  wild  and  eonfonnding  afflictions. 
N«T«r  waa  hopelea  rflatfvas,  day  bv  day  petweuted  unto  the 
d&^tbt  driiimted  with  such  fearftil  troth:  bat  the  whole 
iliw  flpTlim  M  haogi  together  in  ita  darkneM,  that  no  frag- 
ments eoold  present  an  adequate  idea  of  the  desolation." — 
WttaowO 

■  (In  the  original  draft  the  Book  opens  thoa : — 

Tbm  •vening  came :  **  My  brother,  what  enipIo}-s 

••  Thy  mindV*  said  Richaid ;  <«  what  distnrbo  thy  joys  ? 

••  UMa  thoo  not  all  the  good  the  world  can  give, 

•«  And  Uv'st  a  life  that  Unffs  mii^ht  sigh  to  ure  ? 

••  Oaa  nothing  please  thee  ?    Tfcioa  weft  wont  to  selae 


BOOK  VI.> 


ADVENTUBES  OF  BICHABD  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  relatea  his  Illness  and  Retirement— A  Village  Fkieifc 
and  his  two  Danghtero— His  peeoliar  Studie»-Hia  Sim- 
plicity of  Character— Arrival  of  a  third  Daughter— Her 
Zeal  in  hie  Conversion— Their  F^'endship— How  termi- 
nated— A  happy  Day— Ita  Conunenoement  and  Piogteaa 
—A  Joomey  along  the  Coost^ArrlTal  as  a  Goest— Com- 
pany— A  Lover's  Jealousy— it  increases  dies  away— An 
Evening  Walk— Suspense— Apprehension— Resolution- 
Certainty. 

**  This,  then,  dear  Bichard,  was  the  way  you  took 
"  To  gain  instruction — thine  a  curious  book, 
"  Containing  much  of  both  the  false  and  true : 
'*  But  thou  hast  read  it,  and  with  profit  too. 


canst  say— 


«  On  passing  themes,  and  make  the  trifles  please. 
•■  Iliy  Muse  nas  many  a  pleasant  tkney  fared, 
«•  AjmI  deUwd  in  lively  manner  I— is  she  dead  r 


**  Not  dead,  but  sick,  and  1 1 
**  Of  reapinff  nothing  from  the  things  I 
**  What  is  t&e  pleasure    thou  perhapa  ( 
**  Of  playing  tnnea,  if  none  can  hoar  thee  play  ? 
**  Timid  ana  prrad,  the  world  I  cannot  eoort, 
**  Nor  diow  my  labours  for  the  eritie's  sport. 
**  Hwt  thou  the  courage,  Richard  ?  bast  thou  tried 
**  An  author's  perils  ?  bast  thou  felt  bk  pride  ? 
**  For  vain  the  efforts,  and  they  quickly  tire, 
**  If  we  alone  our  precious  things  admire." 

**  Not  so,**  said  Rkhard,  and  aequlied  a  look 
That  some  expre«ion  from  his  feelimrs  took ; 
*•  Oh  I  my  dear  Brother,  If  this  Muse  of  mine, 
*•  Who  prompts  the  idle  thought,  the  trifling  line, 
**  If  ^e  who  calmly  looks  around,  nor  mors 
«•  Muse  of  the  Mad,  the  Fbolish,  and  the  Poor, 
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^  Come,  then,  my  Brother,  now  thy  tale  com- 
plete— 
*'  I  know  thy  first  embarking  in  the  fleet, 
''  Thy  entrance  in  the  army,  and  thy  gain 
"  Of  plenteous  laurels  in  the  wars  of  Spain, 
'*  And  what  Ihen  followed ;  but  I  wish  to  know 
"  When  thou  that  heart  hadst  courage  to  bestow, 
**  When  to  declare  it  gain*d,  and  when  to  stand 
«  Before  the  priest,  and  give  the  plighted  hand ; 
**  So  shall  I  boldness  from  thy  frankness  gain 
**  To  paint  the  frensy  that  possess*d  my  brain ; 
**  For  rather  there  than  in  my  heart  1  found 
**  Was  my  disease — a  poison,  not  a  wound, 
**  A  madness,  Uichard— but,  I  pray  thee,  tell 
*'  Whom  hast  thou  lored  so  dearly  and  so  well  ?'*  * 

The  younger  man  his  gentle  host  obey'd. 
For  some  respect,  though  not  required,  was  paid ; 
Perhaps,  with  all  that  independent  pride. 
Their  different  states  would  to  the  memory  glide  ; 
Tet  was  his  manner  unconstrain'd  and  free, 
And  nothing  in  it  like  servility. 

Then  he  began: — '*When  first  I  reaoh'd  the 

land, 
"  I  was  so  ill  that  death  appear*d  at  hand ; 
**  And  though  the  fever  left  me,  yet  I  grew 
*<  So  weak  'twas  judged  that  life  would  leave  me 

too. 
"  I  sought  a  village-priest,  my  mother's  friend, 
"  And  I  believed  with  him  my  days  would  end : 
"  The  man  was  kind,  intelligent,  and  mild, 
*'  Careless  and  shrewd,  yet  simple  as  the  child ; 


'  If  the  can  pleuar«-and  ihtf  can^immrt, 
'  Can  winf  the  (kney,  can  enlarge  the  heart ; 


'  What  must  a  Miue'bf  atrenath,  of  fwee,  of  (in, 

unple  mind  inapire  ? 
*  What  must  he  feel,  who  can  the  soul  expteai. 


^  In  the  true  Poet's  ample  t 


Of  saint  or  hero  ?->he  must  be  no  leas. 

Nor  less  of  eril  minds  he  knows  the  pain. 

But  quickly  lost  the  ansuisli  and  the  stain ; 

Whilv  witli  the  wisest,  happiest,  purest,  best. 

His  aonl  aarimllates  and  loves  to  rest. 

Crowns  would  I  spurn,  and  empires  would  I  lose, 

For  inspiration  ttom  the  sacred  Mate.'* 


mv  secret  sta 
rill  explore. 


«*  A  song,"  said  Oeorse, "  and  I  mv  secret  stote^ 
**  Conllned  in  dust  and  darkness,  will  < 
**  Poet  with  poet,  bard  and  critic  too, 
•*  We  fear  no  censure,  and  dread  no  review. 
*«  A  Judge  so  placed  must  be  to  eirors  kind, 
**  And  yield  the  mercy  that  he  hopes  to  find. 
**  BeKin  then,  Richard ;  put  thy  fean  aside ; 
**  Sliall  I  condemn,  who  must  myself  be  tried  ? 
**  In  me  at  least  my  Brother  may  confide. 
**  In  hope  of  wearing,  I  shall  yield  the  bays, 
■*  And  my  selMove  shall  give  my  rival  praise.**] 

t  [In  the  original  MS.  thus  :— 

**  Wilt  thou  explain  ?  I  shall  not  grieve  to  ahare 
■*  A  lover'a  sorrow,  or  a  husband's  care  ?** 

Rlndnes  like  this  had  moved  a  sterner  man, 
Richard  much  more.    He  amUed,  and  thus  b^gan  :^ 

'*  No  more  I  loved  the  aea ;  that  plunge  had  tamed 
**  My  blood,  by  youth  in  idlenea  inflamed : 
**  To  my  affairs  I  forced  my  mind  t*  attend, 
**  And  sought  the  town  to  counsel  with  a  mend. 
■*  Much  we  debated— Could  I  now  resign 
**  My  earthly  vlewa,  and  look  to  thinga  divine? 
**  Could  I  to  merehandiie  my  mind  penuide, 
«  And  wail  in  Mtltpoe  for  the  gain  ortnde  ? 


**•  For  of  the  wisdom  of  the  world  his  share 
**  And  mine  were  equal — neither  had  to  spare  ; 
'*  Else — with  his  daughters,  beautifbl  and  poor — 
**  He  would  have  kept  a  sailor  from  his  door  : 
**  Two  then  were  present,  who  adom'd  his  homev 
"  But  ever  speaking  of  a  third  to  come ; 
"  Cheerful  they  were,  not  too  reserved  or  free, — 
*'  I  loved  them  both,  and  never  wish'd  them  three. 

«  The  Vicar's  self,  sUU  Airther  to  describe, 
"  Was  of  a  simple,  but  a  studious  tribe ; 
"  He  from  the  world  was  distant,  not  retired* 
"  Nor  of  it  much  posses6*d,  nor  much  desired  : 
**  Grave  in  his  purpose,  eheerftil  in  his  eye, 
"  And  with  a  look  of  frank  benignity. 
''He  lost  his  wife  when  they  together  paas'd 
"  Years  of  calm  love,  that  triumph'd  to  the  I 
"  He  much  of  nature,  not  of  man,  had  seen, 
"  Yet  Ids  remarks  were  often  shrewd  and  keen : 
"  Taught  not  by  books  f  approve  or  to  oondemn, 
"  He  gain'd  but  little  that  he  knew  from  them : 
"  He  read  with  reverence  and  respect  the  tew 
'*  Whence  he  his  rules  and  consolations  drew  ; 
"  But  men  and  beasts,  and  all  that  lived  or  mored, 
''  Were  books  to  him :  he  studied  them  and  loTed. 

«  He  knew  the  plants  in  mountain,  wood,  or 

mead; 
''He  knew  the  worms  that  on  the  foliage  feed  ; 
"  Knew  the  small  tribes  that  'scape  the  caries 

eye, 
"  The  plant's  disease  that  breeds  the  embxro-fly ; 
"  And  the  small  creatures  who  on  bark  or  bough 
"  £i\}oy  their  changes,  changod  we  know  not  bow ; 


■*  Or  if  I  eonld  not  early  habita  quit, 

•*  Had  I  a  atoek,  and  could  subsist  on  wit? 

**  Measures  like  these  becama  my  dally  tbtmea, 
**  My  airy  castles,  my  projector's  dreams. 
**  But  health,  so  long  neglected,  now  became 
<*  No  more  the  blessing  of  my  fiUUng  ftmma : 
•*  A  frver  seised  \u  of  Uiat  dangerous  kind, 
•*  That,  while  it  taints  the  blood,  infects  the  mind. 
-  I  traced  her  flight  aa  Reaaon  alowly  fle<L 
*<  And  her  last  act  aarared  me  Hupe  waa  dead : 
**  But  Reason  err'd,  and  when  ahe  came  again 


**  To  aid  the  aenaea  and  dliect  the  Imin, 

**  She  found  a  body  weak,  but  well  disposed 

**  For  life's  enjoyments,  and  the  grave  was  cloaad. 

**  But  danger  past,  and  my  recovery  slow, 

•*  I  sought  the  health  that  mountain  gales  bestow. 

"  And  quiet  walks  where  peace  and  violets  grow. 

**  Now.  my  dear  Brother,  when  the  langoid  ftaaae 
••  Has  this  repose,  and  when  the  blood  is  tame, 
**  Yet  strength  increasing,  and  when  every  hour 
•*  Gives  some  Increaae  of  pleasure  and  of  power ; 
*<  When  every  aense  paitaicea  of  fteah  delight, 
•'  And  every  object  wakea  an  appetite ; 
•*  When  the  mind  rests  not,  but  for  ever  roves 
■*  On  all  around,  and  as  It  meets  apptovea; 
«« Then  fbels  the  heart  its  bliM-that  season  then  Is  l««e^ 

«« Think  of  me  thus  disposed,  and  think  me  thee 

-  Retired  from  crowded  streets  and  bosy  men* 
*<  In  a  neat  eottaM,  by  the  sweetest  stream 

**  That  ever  warbled  In  a  poefb  dream : 
**  An  ancient  wood  behold,  ao  vast,  so  deep, 
'•  That  hostile  armies  might  in  safety  aleep  ( 
'*  Where  loving  pain  had  no  observers  near, 

-  And,  fearing  not  themselves,  had  none  to  fter : 

•*  Tliere  to  fair  walks,  fresh  meadows,  and  filesr  aklsn 
**  I  fled  as  flee  tlie  weary  and  the  wist. 
«*Myhoat."8cc.] 
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'*  Bat  now  th*  imperfect  being  scaroely  moves, 
**  And  now  takes  wing  and  seeks  the  sky  it  loves. 

**  He  had  no  system,  and  forbore  to  read 
**  The  learned  labours  of  th*  immortal  Swede ; 
*^  Bat  smiled    «  hear  the  creatures  he  had  known 
'*  So  long  wei.i  now  in  class  and  order  shown, 
*'  Genus  and  species — *  Is  it  meet,'  said  he, 
*^ '  This  creature's  name  should  one  so  sounding  be  ? 
•* « >T  is  but  a  fly,  though  first-bom  of  the  spring — 
'*  *  Bombylius  mi^us  dost  thou  call  the  thing  ? 
*< '  Majus,  indeed !  and  yet,  in  fact,  't  is  true, 
*' '  We  all  are  minors,  all  are  minors  too, 
**  *  Except  the  first  and  last, — th'  immensely  distant 

two. 
"  *  And  here  again,— what  call  the  learned  this  ? 
**  *  Both  Hippobosca*  and  Hirundinis  ? 
**  *  Methinks  the  creature  should  be  proud  to  find 
«* '  That  he  employs  the  talents  of  mankind, 
**  *  And  that  his  sovereign  master  shrewdly  looks, 
** '  Counts  all  his  parts,  and  puts  them  in  his 

books. 
'*  *  Well !  go  thy  way,  for  I  do  feel  it  shame 
'*  '  To  stay  a  being  with  so  proud  a  name.' 

**  Such  were  his  daughters,  such  my  quiet  friend, 
*'  And  pleasant  was  it  thus  my  days  to  spend ; 
**  But  when  BtUtilda  at  her  home  1  saw, 
^  Whom  I  beheld  with  anxiousness  and  «we, 
"  The  ease  and  quiet  that  J  found  before 
'*  At  once  departed,  and  retum'd  no  more. 
**  No  more  their  music  soothed  me  as  they  play'd, 
**  But  soon  her  words  a  strong  impression  made ; 
*'  The  sweet  Enthusiast,  so  I  deem'd  her,  took 
**  My  mind,  and  fix'd  it  to  her  speech  and  look ; 
**  My  soul,  dear  girl  I  she  made  her  constant  care, 
•*  But  never  whi8per*d  to  my  heart,  •  Beware  !' 
**  In  love  no  dangers  rise  till  we  are  in  the  snare. 

**  Her  father  sometimes  questlon'd  of  my  creed, 
**  And  seem'd  to  think  it  might  amendment  need ; 
**  But  great  the  difference  when  the  pious  maid 
"  To  the  same  errors  her  attention  paid  ; 
*'  Her  sole  design  that  I  should  think  aright, 
*'  And  my  conversion  her  supreme  delight :  * 
'*  i^ure  was  her  mind,  and  simple  her  intent, 
**  <.'Ood  all  she  sought,  and  kindness  all  she  meant. 
*  Next  to  religion,  friendship  was  our  theme, 
^*  H  elated  souls  and  their  refined  esteem  : 
*'  Wc  ulked  of  scenes  where  this  is  real  found, 
'*  And  love  subsists  without  a  dart  or  wound : 
-*  Ihit  there  intruded  thoughts  not  all  serene, 
*-  And  wishes  not  so  calm  would  intervene." 

**  Saw  not  her  father  ?" 

**  Yes ;  but  saw  no  more 
'"  Than  he  had  seen  without  a  fear  before : 


«  The  liofa»-fl7« 


4  (SiM>.  io  the  Appendix,  Ur.  Crabbe'a  Lines 
\%.m  fcamy,  in  1777. 

••  M  V  Mini  came  t  be  ever  bleaa^d  the  boor 
1  \  a\  drew  my  thoughts  half  way  from  folly's  power! 
SUh  (<nt  mv  iotiX  with  loftier  notion*  fired  ; 
I  ««»  their  truth,  and  as  1  saw  admired : 
\V|fh  greater  force  returning  reason  moved. 
And  aa  returning  reason  urg«i,  1  loved : 


**  He  had  subsisted  by  the  church  and  plough, 

*'  And  saw  no  cause  for  apprehension  now. 

**  We,  too,  could  live:    he  thought  not  passion 

wrong, 
"  But  only  wonder'd  we  delay'd  so  long. 
*'  More  had  he  wonder'd  had  he  known  esteem 
<*  Was    all    we    mention'd,   friendship   was    our 

theme. — 

"  Langh,  if  you  please,  I  must  my  tale  pursue : — 
**  This  sacred  friendship  thus  in  secret  grew 
**  An  intellectual  love,  most  tender,  chaste,  and 

true— 
**  Unstain'd,  we  ^d,  nor  knew  we  how  it  chanced 
"  To  gain  some  earthly  soil  as  it  advanced ; 
**  But  yet  my  friend,  and  she  alone,  could  prove 
**  How  much  it  difier'd  from  romantic  love : 
**  But  tills  and  more  I  pass — No  doubt,  at  length, 
*'  We  could  perceive  the  weakness  of  our  strength. 

**  O !  days  remembered  well  I  remember'd  all ! 
**  The  bitter-sweet,  the  honey,  and  the  gall ; 
"  Those  garden  rambles  in  the  silent  night, 
**  Those  trees  so  shady,  and  that  moon  so  bright ; 
"  That  thickset  alley  by  the  arbour  dosed, 
'*  That  woodbine  seat  where  we  at  last  reposed ; 
**  And  then  the  hopes  that  came  and  then  were 

gone, 
'*  Quick  as  the  clouds  beneath  the  moon  pass'd  on : 
** '  Now,  in  this  instant,  shall  my  love  be  shown,' 
**  I  said — O  !  no,  the  happy  time  is  flown ! 

<*  You  smile  :  remember,  I  was  weak  and  low, 
**  And  fear'd  the  passion  as  I  felt  it  grow : 
*<  *  Will  she,'  I  said,  *  to  one  so  poor  attend, 
"  *  Without  a  prospect,  and  without  a  friend?* 
'*  I  dared  not  ask  her — till  a  rival  came— 
"  But  hid  the  secret,  slow-consuming  flame. 

"  I  once  had  seen  him ;  then  familiar,  fr«e, 
**  More  than  became  a  common  guest  to  be ; 
"  '  And  sure,'  I  said,  *  he  has  a  look  of  pride 
"  *  And  inward  joy,— a  lover  satisfied.' 

"  Can  you  not.  Brother,  on  adventures  past, 
**  A  thought,  as  on  a  lively  prospect,  cast  ? 
**  On  days  of  dear  remembrance  I  days  that  seem, 
"  When  past— nay,  even  when    present,  like  a 

dream — 
**  Those  white  and  blessed  days,  that  softly  shine 
"  On  few,  nor  oft  on  them — have   they  been 

thine?" 

George  answer'd,  *'  Yes !  dear  Richard,  through 
the  years 
**  Long  past,  a  day  so  white  and  mark'd  appears  :* 


Till  pain,  leflaction,  hope,  and  lotre  allied 

My  blias  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 

To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love. 

Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve ; 

One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see. 

And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fiiir,  by  thee ; 

That  beam  shall  rabe  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my  strsin. 

Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayen,  nor  verse  be « «in."3 

*  It  is  recorded  of  the  Scythians,  that  they  vrere  at-customed 
to  mark  cverv  happy  day  i»  ith  a  white  stone,  and  every  un- 
happy day  with  a  Uack  one. 
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^  As  in  the  storm  that  pours  destruction  round, 

**  Is  here  and  there  a  ship  in  safety  found ; 

'^  So  in  the  storms  of  life  some  days  appear 

"  More  bless*d  and  bright  for  the  preceding  fear ; 

**  These  times  of  pleasure  that  in  life  arise, 

"  Like  spots  in  deserts,  that  delight,  surprise, 

"  And  to  our  wearied  senses  give  the  more, 

'*  For  all  the  waste  behind  us  and  before ; 

^  And  thou,  dear  Richard,  hast  then  had  thy  share 

**  Of  those  enchanting  times  that  baffle  care?" 

**  Yes,  I  have  felt  this  life-refreshing  gale 
'*  That  bears  us  onward  when  our  spirits  fail ; 
"  That  gives  those  spirits  vigour  and  delight — 
^  I  would  describe  it  could  I  do  it  right. 

*'  Such  days  have  been — a  day  of  days  was  one, 
"  When,  risfaig  gaily  with  the  rising  sun, 
"  I  took  my  way  to  join  a  happy  few, 
'*  Known  not  to  me,  but  whom  Matilda  knew, 
*'  To  whom  she  went  a  guest,  and  message  sent, 
<*  *  Come  thou  to  us,*  and  as  a  guest  I  went.* 

"  There  are  two  ways  to  Brandon — by  the  heath 
**  Above  the  cliff,  or  on  the  sand  beneath, 
**  Where  the  small  pebbles,  wetted  by  the  wave, 
"  To  the  new  day  reflected  lustre  gave : 
'*  At  first  above  the  rocks  I  made  my  way, 
"  Delighted  looking  at  the  spacious  bay, 
**  And  the  large  fleet  that  to  the  northward  steer*d 
<<  Full  sail,  that  glorious  in  my  view  appeared ; 
"  For  where  does  man  evince  his  full  control 
**  O'er  subject  matter, — where  displays  the  soul 
"  Its  mighty  energies  with  more  effect, 
**  Than  when  her  powers  that  moving  mass  direct  ? 
'*  Than  when  man  guides  the  ship  man's  art  has 

made, 
'*  And  makes  the  winds  and  waters  jrield  him  aid  ? 

"  Much  as  I  long*d  to  see  the  maid  I  loved, 
**  Through  scenes  so  glorious  I  at  leisure  moved ; 
**  For  there  are  times  when  we  do  not  obey 
**  The  master-passion — ^when  we  yet  delay— 
*'  When  absence,  soon  to  end,  we  yet  prolong, 
"  And  dally  with  our  wish  although  lo  strong. 

**  High  were  my  joys,  but  they  were  sober  too, 
"  Kor  reason  spoil'd  the  pictures  fancy  drew ; 
**  I  felt— rare  feeling  in  a  world  like  this— 
"  The  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss ; 
"  Add  too  the  smaller  aids  to  happy  men, 
**  Convenient  helps — these  too  were  present  then. 
**  But  what  are  spirits  ?  light  indeed  and  gay 
'*  They  are,  like  winter  flowers,  nor  last  a  day ; 
*'  Comes  a  rude  icy  wind,  they  feel,  and  fade 
away. 

*'  High  beat  my  heart  when  to  the  house  I  came, 
"  And  when  the  ready  servant  gave  my  name ; 
"  But  when  I  enter'd  that  pernicious  room, 
**  Gloomy  it  look'd,  and  painful  was  the  gloom ; 
*'  And  jealous  was  the  pain,  and  deep  the  sigh, 
**  Caused  by  this  gloom,  and  pain,  and  jealousy : 


f  [BfS. :— **  With  whom  she  Urried,  a  deliirhted  gnett ! 
**  DeUghtfUl  ever  t  blessing  still  and  bbu'd.''] 


**  For  there  Matilda  sat,  and  her  beside 
'*  That  rival  soldier,  with  a  soldier^s  pride  ; 
"  "With  self-approval  in  his  laughing  fiace, 
'^  His  seem'd  the  leading  spirit  of  the  place : 
"  She  was  all  coldness — ^yet  I  thought  a  look, 
*'  But  that  corrected,  tender  welcome  spoke : 
"  It  was  as  lightning  which  you  think  you  see, 
'*  But  doubt,  and  ask  if  lightning  it  could  be. 

''  Confused  and  quick  my  introduction  pMa*d, 
"  When  I,  a  stranger  and  on  strangers  east, 
'^  Beheld  the  gallant  man  as  he  di^lay'd 
"  Uncheck'd  attention  to  the  guilty  maid ; 
**  O !  how  it  grieved  me  that  she  dared  t'  excite 
**  Those  looks  in  him  that  show'd  so  much  delight ; 
'*  Egregious  coxcomb  I  there — he  smiled  again, 
''  As  if  he  sought  to  aggravate  my  pain : 
"  Still  she  attends — I  must  approach,  and  find, 
*'  Or  make,  a  quarrel,  to  relieve  my  mind. 


<*  In  vain  I  try— politeness  as  a  shield 
"  The  angry  strokes  of  my  contempt  repeU'd  ; 
"  Nor  must  I  violate  the  social  law 
''  That  keeps  the  rash  and  insolent  in  awe. 
**  Once  I  observed,  on  hearing  my  replies, 
'*  The  woman's  terror  fix'd  on  me  the  eyes 
*<  That  look'd  entreaty;  but  the  guideleas  rage 
**  Of  jealous  minds  no  softness  can  assuage. 
*'  But,  lo !  they  rise,  and  all  prepare  to  take 
**  The  promised  pleasure  on  the  neighbouring 


**  Good  Heaven  !  they  whisper  I   Is  it  come  to 
this 
'*  Already  ? — then  may  I  my  doubt  dismin : 
*'  Could  he  so  soon  a  timid  girl  persuade  ? 
**  What  rapid  progress  has  the  coxcomb  made  ! 
**  And  yet  how  cool  her  looks,  and  bow  demnre ! 
**  The  falling  snow  nor  lily's  flower  so  pure : 
*'  What  can  I  do?  I  must  the  pair  attend, 
"  And  watch  this  horrid  business  to  its  end. 
**  There,  forth  they  go  !    He  leads  her  to  tbe 

shore — 
"  Nay,  I  must  follow, — I  can  bear  no  more : 
"  What  can  the  handsome  gipsy  have  in  view 
**  In  trifling  thus,  as  she  appears  to  do  ? 
**  I,  who  for  months  have  labour'd  to  succeed, 
**  Have  only  lived  her  vanity  to  feed. 

"  O !  you  will  make  me  room — *t  is  very  kind, 
*'  And  meant  for  him — it  tells  him  he  must  mind ; 
**  Must  not  be  careless : — I  can  serve  to  draw 
**  Tbe  soldier  on,  and  keep  the  man  in  awe. 
'*  O !  I  did  think  she  had  a  guileless  heart, 
"  Without  deceit,  capriciousness,  or  art ; 
'^  And  yet  a  stranger,  with  a  coat  of  red, 
^*  Has,  by  an  hour's  attention,  tum'd  her  head. 

"  Ah  !  how  delicious  was  the  morning-drive, 
"  The  soul  awaken'd,  and  its  hopes  alive : 
'*  How  dull  this  scene  by  trifling  minds  eigoy'd, 
"  The  heart  in  trouble  and  its  hope  destro7*d. 

"  Well,  now  we  land — And  will  he  yet  support 
"  This  part  ?     What  fiivour  has  he  now  to  court? 
*'  Favour !  O,  no !     He  means  to  quit  the  ^r ; 
"  How  strange  I  how  cruel !   Will  she  not  despair  ? 
"  Well  I  take  her  hand— no  further  if  you    " 
"  I  cannot  suffer  fooleriee  like  these : — 
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"  How  ?  •  Love  to  Julia !  '—to  his  wife  ?— O !  dear 

**  And  injured  creature,  how  must  I  appear, 

**  Thua  haughty  in  my  looks,  and  in  my  words 

severe  ? 
"  Her  love  to  Julia,  to  the  schoolday  fViend 
**  To  whom  those  letters  she  has  lately  penn'd  I 
**  Can  she  forgive  ?     And  now  I  think  again, 
**  The  man  was  neither  insolent  nor  vain ; 
*'  Good  humour  chiefly  would  a  stranger  trace, 
''  Were  he  impartial,  in  the  air  or  face ; 
**  And  I  so  splenetic  the  whole  way  long, 
**  And  she  lo  patient— it  was  very  wrong.' 

**  The  hoat  had  landed  in  a  shady  scene ; 
*'  The  grove  was  in  its  glory,  fresh  and  green ; 
*''  The  showers  of  late  luui  swell'd  the  branch  and 

bough, 
'*  And  the  sun's  fervour  made  them  pleasant  now. 
**  Hard  by  an  oak  arose  in  all  its  pride, 
**  And  threw  its  arms  along  the  water's  side ; 
**  Its  leafy  limbs,  that  on  the  glassy  Uke 
^*  Stretch  far,  and  all  those  dancing  shadows  make. 

**  And  now  we  walk — ^now  smaller  parties  seek 
*'  Or  sun  or  shade  as  pleases — Shall  I  speak  ? 
**  Shall  I  forgiveness  ask,  and  then  apply 

"  For O I  that  vile  and  intercepting  cry ! 

**  Alas !  what  mighty  ills  can  trifles  make, — 
*'  A  hat !  the  idiot's— fallen  in  the  lake  I 
**  What  serious  mischief  can  such  idlers  do  I 
*<  I  almost  wish  the  head  had  fallen  too. 

'*  No  more  they  leave  us,  but  will  hover  round, 
"  As  if  amusement  at  our  cost  they  found ; 
"  Vex'd  and  unhappy  I  indeed  had  been, 
*'  Had  I  not  sometMng  in  my  charmer  seen 
^  Like  discontent,  that,  though  corrected,  dwelt 
*'  On  that  dear  face,  and  told  me  what  she  felt. 

'*  Now  must  we  cross  the  lake,  and  aa  we  croit'd 
^  Waa  my  whole  soul  in  sweet  emotion  lost ; 
**  Clouds  in  white    volumes  roli'd  beneath  the 

moon, 
**  Softening  her  light  that  on  the  waters  shone : 
'*  This  was  such  bliss  I  even  then  it  seem'd  relief 
**  To  veil  the  gladness  in  a  show  of  grief : 
^  We  sigh'd  as  we  conversed,  and  said,  how  deep 
"  This  lake  on  which  those  bro4d  dark  shadows 

sleep; 
"  There  is  between  us  and  a  watery  grave 
^'  But  a  thin  plank,  and  yet  our  Hie  we  brave. 
'*  *  What  if  it  burst  ? '  <  MaUlda,  then  my  care 
*'  Would  be  for  thee :  all  danger  I  would  dare, 
^  And,  should  my  efforts  fail,  thy  fortune  would  I 

share.' 
*'  *  The  love  of  life,'  she  said,  *  would  powerful 

prove  I ' 
** '  O I  not  to  powerful  as  the  strength  of  love :' — 
**  A  look  of  kbidness  gave  the  grateful  maid, 
^  That  had  the  real  effort  more  than  paid. 


'  (**  Tntth  comwU  ne  to  ny  that  Mr.  Cnbbe  mm  by  no 

m— w  free  firom  tm  \tm  Amiable  wkgn  of  a  itroiig  attafchment 

-iealomy.    The  detcription  of  uis  aelf   torment,   which 

oecBta  ia  the  al&th  book  of  •  Talea  of  the  Hall,*  could  only 

have  b««t»  pcodnctd    by  one  i»ho  had  undergone  the  pain 


iiiaoaeU;  and  the  eataatrophe  which  follows  maybe  consi- 
l  m  a  vtvid  lepwamtation  of  hi*  happi^  boon  at  Beodet. 


defvd  I 


*'  But  here  we  land,  and  haply  now  may  choose 
'*  Companions  home — our  way  too  we  may  lose  : 
'*  In  these  drear,  dark,  inosculating  lanes, 
"  The  very  native  of  his  doubt  compUins ; 
^*  No  wonder  then  that  in  such  lonely  ways 
"  A  stranger,  heedless  of  the  country,  strays ; 
**  A  stranger,  too,  whose  many  thoughts  all  meet 
**  In  one  design,  and  none  regard  his  feet. 

'*  *  Is  this  the  path  ?' — the  cautious  fair  one 
cries; 
"  I  answer,  *  Yes !' — *  We  shall  our  friends  surprise,' 
'*  She  added,  sighing — I  return  the  sighs- 

"*Will  they  not  wonder?*    *01  they  would, 

indeed, 
'*  *  Could  they  the  secrets  of  this  bosom  read, 
**  *■  These  chilling  doubts,  these  trembling  hopes  I 

feel  I 
"  '  The  faint,  fond  hopes  I  can  no  more  conceal — 
**  *  I  love  thee,  dear  Matilda ! — ^to  confess 
"  '  The  fact  is  dangerous,  fatal  to  suppress. 

'*  *  And  now  in  terror  I  approach  the  home 
**  *  Where  I  may  wretched  but  not  doubtful  come, 
'*  *  Where  I  must  be  all  ecstasy,  or  all — 
"  *  O I  what  will  you  a  wretch  rejected  call  ? 
'*  '  Not  man,  for  I  shall  lose  myself,  and  be 
*' '  A  creature  lost  to  reason,  losing  thee. 

'^  *  Speak,  my  Matilda !  on  the  rack  of  fear 
'*  <  Suspend  me  not — I  would  my  sentence  hear, 
*'  *  Would  learn  my  fate Good  Heaven !  and 

what  portend 
** '  These  tears  ? — and  fall  they  for  thy  wretched 

friend? 

«« «  Or ' ^but  I  cease ;  I  cannot  paint  the  bliss 

*'  From  a  confession  soft  and  kind  as  this ; 

*'  Nor  where  we  walk'd,  nor  how  our  friends  we 

met, 
"  Or  what  their  wonder — I  am  wondering  yet ; 
**  For  he  who  nothing  heeds  has  nothing  to  forget. 

"  All  thought,  yet  thinking  nothing— «U  delight 
**  In  everything,  but  nothing  in  my  sight ! 
*'  Nothing  I  mark  or  learn,  but  am  possess'd 
"  Of  joys  I  cannot  paint,  and  I  am  bless'd 
"  In  all  that  I  conceive — whatever  is,  is  best 
**  Ready  to  aid  all  beings,  I  would  go 
"  The  world  around  to  succour  human  woe ; 
**  Yet  am  so  largely  happy,  that  it  seems 
**  There  are  no  woes,  and  sorrows  are  but  dreams. 

**  There  is  a  college  Joy,  to  scholars  known, 
**  When  the  first  honours  are  proclaim'd  their  own ; 
**•  There  is  ambition's  joy,  when,  in  their  race 
**  A  man  surpassing  rivals  gains  his  place : 
**  There  is  a  beauty's  joy  amid  a  crowd 
*'  To  have  that  beauty  her  first  fame  allow'd ; 


Miai  Elmy  waa  thm  remarkably  pretty ;  ahe  had  a  lively  dia- 
potiUon,  and,  haTinjr  generally  more  than  her  thare  of  atten* 
tion  in  a  mixed  company,  her  behaviour  misht,  without  any 
coquettish  inclination,  occadon  painfbl  ramuaea  in  a  senaltiTe 
lover,  who  eoold  only  at  intervals  join  her  circle." — I^/e, 
OMt^.p.!!.] 
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*'  And  there  '•  the  conqueror's  joy,  when,  dnbious 

held 
**  And  long  the  fight,  he  sees  the  foe  repell'd. 

'*  But  what  are  these,  or  what  are  other  joys, 
*'  That  charm  kings,  conquerois,  beauteous  nymphs, 

and  boys, 
**  Or  greater  yet,  if  greater  yet  be  found, 
•*  To  that  delight  when  love's  dear  hope  is  crown'd  ? 
*'  To  the  first  beating  of  a  lover's  heart, 
''  When  the  loved  maid  endeavours  to  impart, 
"  Frankly  yet  faintly,  fondly  yet  in  fear, 
*'  The  kind  confession  that  he  holds  so  dear  ? 
**  Now  in  the  mom  of  our  return  how  strange 
"  Waa  this  new  feeling,  this  delicious  change, 
'*  That  tweet  delirium,  when  I  gased  in  fear 
*'  That  all  would  yet  be  lost  and  disappear. 

**  Such  was  the  blessing,  that  I  sought  for  pain, 
"  In  some  degree  to  be  myself  again ; 
**  And  when  we  met  a  shepherd  old  and  lame, 
**  Cold  and  diseased,  it  seem'd  my  blood  to  tame : 
"  And  I  was  thankful  for  the  moral  sight, 
*"  That  ioberised  the  vast  and  wUd  deUght." 


BOOK   VII. 


THE  ELDER  BROTHER. 

Convniation— Story  of  the  older  Brother— HU  romantle 
Vltwi  and  Habit*— The  Scene  of  his  Meditatione— Their 
Natnre— Interrapted  by  an  AdTentnre— The  Conaeqoeaoet 
of  it— A  strong  and  permanent  Passion— Search  of  its 
Ol^cetr— Long  ineffectual— How  found— The  first  Interview 
— The  second- End  of  the  AdTentare— Retirement. 

«  Thamks,  my  dear  Richard,   and  I  pray  thee, 

de^ 
^  To  speak  the  truth— does  all  this  love  remain, 
**  And  all  this  joy?  for  views  and  flights  sublime, 
*<  Ardent  and  tender,  are  subdued  by  time. 
'*  Speak'st  thou  of  her  to  whom  thou  mad'st  thy 

vows, 
*'  Of  my  fair  sister,  of  thy  lawful  spouse  ? 
**  Or  art  thou  talking  some  fr^  love  about, 
*'  The  rambling  fit  before  th'  abiding  gout  ?" 

*<  Nay,  spare  me,  Brother,  an  adorer  spare : 
'*  Love  and  the  gout !  thou  wouldst  not  these  com* 
pare?" 

^  Yea,  and  correctly ;  teasing  ere  they  come, 
<*  They  then  confine  their  victim  to  his  home  : 
*'  In  both  are  previous  feints  and  false  attacks, 
**  Both  place  the  grieving  patient  on  their  racks ; 
'*  They  both  are  ours,  with  all  they  bring,  for  life, 
"  T  is  not  in  us  t'  expel  or  gout  or  wife ; 
**  On  man  a  kind  of  dignity  they  shed, 
**  A  sort  of  gloomy  pomp  about  his  bed : 
**  Then  if  he  leaves  them,  go  where'er  he  will, 
**  They  have  a  claim  upon  his  body  still ; 


**  Nay,  when  they  quit  him,  as  they  sometimea  do, 
"  What  is  there  left  t*  ei\joy  or  to  pursue  ? — 
**  But  dost  thou  love  this  woman  ?" 

"O!  beyond 
**  What  I  can  tell  thee  of  the  true  and  fond  : 
**  Ilath  she  not  soothed  me,  sick — enriched  m«i» 

poor — 
''  And  banish'd  death  and  misery  from  my  door  ? 
"  Has  she  not  cherish 'd  every  moment's  blisa, 
**  And  made  an  Eden  of  a  world  like  this  ? 
'*  When  Care  would  strive  with  us  his  watch  to  keep, 
*^  Has  she  not  sung  the  snarling  fiend  to  sleep  ? 
**  And  when  Distress  has  look'd  us  in  the  face, 
"  Has  she  not  told  him, '  Thou  art  not  I>i8grace  '  ?** 

"  I  must  behold  her,  Richard ;  I  must  see 
*'  This  patient  spouse  who  sweetens  misery. 
'*  But  didst  thou  need,  and   wouldst   thou    sot 

apply?— 
"  Nay,  thou  wert  right — ^but   then  how  wrou 

was  1 1" 

"  My  hidiscredon  was" 

'*  No  more  repeat ; 
*'  Would  I  were  nothing  worse  than  indiscreet ; — 
"  But  still  there  is  a  plea  that  1  could  bring, 
"  Had  I  the  courage  to  describe  the  thing." 

**  Then  thou,  too.  Brother,  couldst  of  weaknes 
teU; 
**  Thou,  too,  hast  found  the  wishes  that  rebel 
*'  Against  the  sovereign  reason ;  at  some  time 
**  Thou  hast  been  fond,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
**  Wrote  verse,  it  may  be,  and  for  one  dear  maid 
^  The  sober  purposes  of  life  delay'd ; 
**  From  year  to  year  the  fruitless  chase  pursued, 
<'  And  hung  enamour'd  o'er  the  flying  good  : 
**  Then  be  thy  weakness  to  a  Brother  shown, 
*'  And  give  him  comfort  who  displays  his  own/* 


**  Ungenerous  youth !  dost  thou  presuming  m 
*'  A  man  so  grave  his  £dlinga  to  unmask? 
"  What  if  I  tell  thee  of  a  waste  of  time, 
"  That  on  my  spirit  presses  as  a  crime, 
**  Wilt  thou  despise  me? — ^I,  who,  soaring,  fell, 
<*  So  Ute  to  rise— Hear  then  the  tale  I  taU : 
^  Who  tells  what  thou  shalt  hear,  esteems  hit  h< 
welL 


"  Yes,  my  dear  Richard,  thou  shalt  hear  me  owm 
**  Follies  and  frailties  thou  hast  never  known; 
"  Thine  was  a  firailty,— folly,  if  you  please, — 
«  But  mine  a  flight,  a  madness,  a  disease. 

"  Turn  with  me  to  my  twentieth  year,  for  then 
"  The  lover *s  frenxy  ruled  the  poef  s  pen ; 
"  When  virgin  reams  were  soil'd  with  laya  of  love, 
*'  The  flinty  hearts  of  fancied  nymphs  to  move  : 
''  Then  was  I  pleased  in  lonely  ways  to  tread, 
«  And  muse  on  tragic  tales  of  lovers  dead  ; 
^*  For  all  the  merit  I  could  then  desery 
"  In  man  or  woman  was  for  love  to  die. 

*<  I  mused  on  charmers  chaste,  who  pledged  their 
truth, 
"  And  left  no  more  the  ence-accepted  youth ; 
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**  Tbongh  he  disloyal,  lost,  diseased,  became, 
•*  The  widow'd  turtle's  was  a  deathless  flame ; 
**  This  faith,  this  feeling,  gave  my  soul  delight, 
"  Truth  in  the  lady,  ardour  in  the  knight. 

**  I  built  me  castles  wondrous  rich  and  rare, 
**  Few  castle-builders  could  with  me  compare  ; 
<*  The  hall,  the  jMslace,  rose  at  my  command, 
**  And  these  I  fiU'd  with  objects  great  and  grand. 
**  Virtues  sublime,  that  nowhere  else  would  live, 
**  Glory  and  pomp,  that  I  alone  could  give ; 
**  Trophies  and  thrones  by  matchless  valour  gain'd, 
'*  FaiUi  unreproved,  and  chastity  unstain'd ; 
*'  With  all  that  soothes  the  sense  and  charms  |he 

soul, 
**  Came  at  my  call,  and  were  in  my  control. 

**  And  who  was  I  ?  a  slender  youth  and  tall, 
«  In  manner  awkward,  and  with  fortune  small ; 
^  With  Tiiage  pale,  my  motions  quick  and  slow, 
^  That  ftU  and  rising  in  the  spirits  show ; 
**  For  none  could  more  by  outward  signs  express 
**  What  wise  men  lock  within  the  mind's  recess ; 
"  Had  I  a  mirror  set  before  my  view, 
**  I  might  have  seen  what  such  a  form  could  do ; 
''  Bad  I  within  the  mirror  truth  beheld, 
**  1  should  have  such  presuming  thoughts  repell*d : 
**  But,  awkward  as  I  was,  without  the  grace 
**  That  gives  new  beauty  to  a  form  or  face, 
"  Still  I  e3cpeot«d  friends  most  true  to  prove, 
"  And  gratefol,  tender,  warm,  assiduous  love. 

*^  Assured  of  this,  that  love's  delicious  bond 
**  Would  hold  me  ever  faithful,  ever  fond ; 
"  It  seem'd  but  Just  that  I  in  love  should  find 
*'  A  kindred  heart  as  constant  and  as  kind. 
**  Give  me,  I  cried,  a  beauty ;  none  on  earth 
"  Of  higher  rank  or  nobler  In  her  birth ; 
"  Pride  of  her  race,  her  father's  hope  and  care, 
"  Tet  meek  as  children  of  the  cottage  are ; 
^  Nursed  in  the  court,  and  there  by  love  pursued, 
**  But  fond  of  peace,  and  bless'd  in  solitude ; 
"  By  rivals  honour'd,  and  by  beauties  praised, 
^  Tet  all  unconscious  of  the  envy  raised ; 
"  Suppose  her  this,  and  fhmi  attendants  freed, 
*'  To  want  my  prowess  in  a  time  of  need, 
"  When  safe  and  grateful  she  desires  to  show 
**  She  feels  the  debt  that  she  delights  to  owe, 
^  And  loves  the  man  who  saved  her  in  distress — 
^  So  Fancy  will'd,  nor  would  compound  for  less. 

**  This  was  my  dream. — In  some  auspicious  hour, 
**  In  tome  sweet  solitude,  in  some  green  bower, 
**  Whither  mr  fibte  should  lead  me,  there,  unseen, 
**  I  ahoiUd  behold  my  frmcy's  gracious  queen^ 
**  Singing  sweet  song !  that  I  should  hear  a  while, 
**  Then  catch  the  transient  glory  of  a  smile ; 
**  ThUk  at  her  feet  with  trembling  hope  should 

kneel, 
**  Such  as  rapt  saints  and  raptured  lovers  feel ; 
**  To  watch  the  chaste  unfoldings  of  her  heart, 
**  In  joy  to  meet,  in  agony  to  part, 
**  Aaid  then  in  tender  song  to  soothe  my  grief, 
*^  And  hail,  in  glorious  rhyme,  my  Zaay  of  the 

Lmjf, 

**  To  dream  these  dreams  I  chose  a  woody  scene, 
*^*  My  guardian-shade,  the  world  and  me  between ; 


"  A  green  enclosure,  where  beside  its  bound 
*'  A  Uiomy  fence  beset  its  beauties  round, 
*'  Save  where  some  creature's  force  had  made  a  way 
**  For  me  to  pass,  and  in  my  kingdom  stray : 
**  Here  then  I  stray'd,  then  sat  me  down  to  call, 
'*  Just  as  I  will'd,  my  shadowy  subjects  all ! 
"  Fruits  of  all  minds  conceived  on  every  coast, 
'*  Fay,  vritch,  enchanter,  devil,  demon,  ghost ; 
**  And  thus  with  knights  and  nymphs,  in  halls  and 

bowers, 
'*  In  war  and  love,  I  pass'd  unnumber'd  hours : 
'*  Gross  and  substantial  beings  all  forgot, 
**  Ideal  glories  beam'd  around  the  spot, 
*'*'  And  all  that  was,  with  me,  of  this  poor  world  was 

not. 

'*  Tet  in  this  world  there  was  a  single  scene, 
'*  That  I  alloVd  with  mine  to  intervene ; 
«<  This  house,  where  never  yet  my  feet  had  stray'd, 
'*  I  with  respect  and  timid  awe  survey'd ; 
'*  With  pleasing  wonder  I  have  oft-times  stood, 
"  To  view  these  turrets  rising  o'er  the  wood ; 
"  When  Fancy  to  the  halls  and  chambers  flew, 
*'  Large,  solemn,  silent,  that  I  must  not  view ; 
**  The  moat  was  then,  and  then  o'er  all  the  ground 
*'  Tall  elms  and  ancient  oaks  stretch'd  fitr  around ; 
"  And  where  the  soil  forbade  the  nobler  race, 
^  Dwarf  trees  and  humbler  shrubs  had  found  their 

place, 
"  Forbidding  man  in  their  close  hold  to  go, 
**  Haw,  gatter,  holm,  the  service  and  the  sloe ; 
**  With  tangling  weeds  that  at  the  bottom  grew, 
"  And  climbers  all  above  their  feathery  branches 

threw. 
**  Nor  path  of  man  or  beast  was  there  espied, 
*'  But  there  the  birds  of  darkness  loved  to  hide, 
"  The  loathed  toad  to  lodge,  and  speckled  snake  to 

gUde. 

*'  To  me  this  hall,  thus  view'd  in  part,  appear'd 
**  A  mansion  vast ;  I  wonder'd,  and  I  feared : 
**  There  as  I  wander'd.  Fancy's  forming  eye 
<*  Could  gloomy  cells  and  dungeons  dark  espy ; 
"  Winding  through  these,  I  caught  the  appalling 

sound 
**  Of  troubled  souls,  that  guilty  minds  confound, 
**  Where  Murder  made  its  way,  and  Mischief  stalk'd 

around. 
"  Above  the  roof  were  raised  the  midnight  storms, 
t«  And  the  wild  lights  betray'd  the  shadowy  forms. 
'<  With  all  these  flighto  and  fancies,  then  so  dear, 
"  I  reach'd  the  birthday  of  my  twentieth  year ; 
'*  And  in  the  evening  of  a  day  in  June 
**  Was  singing— as  I  sang — some  heavenly  tune ; 
''  My  native  tone,  indeed,  was  harsh  and  hoarse, 
**  But  he  who  feels  such  powers  can  sing  of  course — 
**  Is  there  a  good  on  earth,  or  gift  divine, 
'*  That  Fancy  cannot  say.  Behold  I  't  is  mine  ? 

'*  So  was  I  singing,  when  I  saw  descend, 
"  From  this  old  seat,  a  lady  and  her  friend  ; 
**  Downward  they  came  with  steady  pace  and  slow, 
"  Arm  Unk'd  in  arm,  to  bless  my  world  below. 
"  I  knew  not  yet  if  they  escaped,  or  chose 
"  Their  own  free  way, — if  they  had  friends  or 

foes, — 
*'  But  near  to  my  dominion  drew  the  pair, 
^  Link'd  arm  in  arm,  and  walk'd  conversing  there. 
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**  I  saw  them  ere  they  came,  myself  unseen, 
"  My  lofty  fence  and  thorny  bound  between — 
<*  And  one  alone,  one  matchless  face  I  saw, 
*^  And,  though  at  distance,  felt  delight  and  awe : 
<<  Fancy  and  truth  adom'd  her ;  fancy  gave 
*<  Much,  but  not  all ;  truth  help*d  to  make  their 

slave ! 
"  For  she  was  lovely,  all  was  not  the  vain 
"  Or  sickly  homage  of  a  fever*d  brain ! 
"  No  !  she  had  beauty,  such  as  they  admire 
"  "Whose  hope  is  earthly,  and  whose  love  desire ; 
"  Imagination  might  her  aid  bestow, 
*^  But  she  had  charms  that  only  truth  could  show. 

'*  Their  dress  was  such  as  well  became  the  place, 
''  But  one  superior ;  hers  the  air,  the  grace, 
*'  The  condescending  looks,  that  spoke  the  nobler 

race. 
**  Slender  she  was  and  tall :  her  fairy-feet 
'*  Bore  her  right  onward  to  my  shady  seat ; 
**  And,  Oh !  I  sigh*d  that  she  would  nobly  dare 
*'  To  come,  nor  let  her  friend  the  adventure  share ; 
**  But  see  how  I  in  my  dominion  reign, 
*'  And  never  wish  to  view  the  world  again. 

'^  Thus  was  I  musing,  seeing  tdth  my  eyes 
^*  These  objects,  with  my  mind  her  fantasies, 
'*  And  chiefly  thinking — Is  this  maid,  divine 
"  As  she  appears,  to  be  this  queen  of  mine  ? 
"  Have  I  from  henceforth  beauty  in  my  view, 
*'  Not  airy  all,  but  tangible  and  true  ? 
*'  Here  then  I  fix,  here  bound  my  vagrant  views, 
"  And  here  devote  my  heart,  my  time,  my  Muse. 

**  She  saw  not  this,  though  ladies  early  trace 
"  Their  beauty's  power,  the  glories  of  their  face ; 
'*  Yet  knew   not   this   fair   creature— oould  not 

know — 
'*  That  new-bom  love  that  I  too  soon  must  show : 
"  And  I  was  musing — How  shall  I  begin  ? 
'*  How  make  approach  my  unknown  way  to  win, 
''  And  to  that  heart,  as  yet  untouch'd,  make  known 
*'  The  wound,  the  wish,  the  weakness  of  my  own  ? 

"  Such  is  my  part,  but Mercy !  what  alarm  ? 

'*  Dare   aught   on  earth   that  sovereign   beauty 

harm? 
"  Again — the  shrieking  charmers — how  they  rend 

"  The  gentle  air The  shriekers  lack  a  friend — 

"  They  are  my  princess  and  the  attendant  maid 
**  In  so  much  danger,  and  so  much  afraid ! — 
*'  But  whence  the  terror  ? — Let  me  haste  and  see 
"  What  has  befallen  them  who  cannot  flee — 
"  Wlience  can  the  peril  rise  ?  What  can  that  peril 

be? 

"  It  soon  appear*d  that,  while  this  nymph  divine 
^'  Moved  on,  there  met  her  rude  uncivil  kine, 
**  Who  knew  her  not — the  damsel  was  not  there 
"  Who  kept  them,  all  obedient,  in  her  care ; 
<<  Strangers  they  thus  defied  and  held  in  scorn, 
*'  And  stood  in  threat'ning  posture,  hoof  and  horn ; 
"  While  Susan — ^pail  in   hand — could   stand   the 

while 
**  And  prate  with  Daniel  at  a  distant  stile. 

*'  As  feeling  prompted,  to  the  place  1  ran, 
"  BesolvM  to  save  the  maids  and  show  the  man : 


**  Was  each  a  cow  like  that  which  challenged  Guy, 

''  I  had  resolved  to  attack  it,  and  defy 

'*  In  mortal  combat  I  to  repel  or  die. 

**  That  WM  no  time  to  parley^^>r  to  say 

"  I  will  protect  you— fly  in  peace  away ! 

"  Lo  I  yonder  stile — but  with  an  air  of  grace, 

*^  As  I  supposed,  I  pointed  to  the  place. 

"  The  fair  ones  took  me  at  my  sign,  and  flew, 
**  Each  like  a  dove,  and  to  the  stile  withdrew, 
"  Where  safe,  at  distance,  and  ftom  terrors  f^i^ee, 
**  They  tum*d  to  view  my  beastly  foes  and  me. 

i 

**  I  now  had  time  my  business  to  behold, 
"  And  did  not  like  it— let  the  truth  be  told  : 
^*  The  cows,   though   cowards,  yet    in    nombext 

strong, 
'*  Like  other  mobs,  by  might  defended  wroo^  ; 
"  In  man's  own  pathway  fix*d,  they  seem'd  dis- 
posed 
"  For  hostile  measure,  and  in  order  closed, 
'*  Then  halted  near  me,  as  I  judged,  to  treat, 
'*  Before  we  came  to  triumph  or  defeat. 

*'  I  was  in  doubt :  't  was  sore  disgrace,  I  kiMw, 
*'  To  turn  my  back  and  let  the  cows  punue ; 
*'  And  should  I  rashly  mortal  strife  begin, 
"  'T  was  all  unknown  who  might  the  ^Ue  win ; 
*^  And  yet  to  wait,  and  neither  fight  nor  fly, 
**  Would  mirth  create — ^I  could  not  that  deny  ; 
*'  It  look'd  as  if  for  safety  I  would  treat, 
"  Nay,  sue  for  peace— No !  rather  come  defeat! 
**  *  LK>ok  to  me,  loveliest  of  thy  sex  I  and  give 
**  *  One  cheering  glance,  and  not  a  cow  shall  lire ; 
^*  *  For,  lo  !  this  iron  bar,  this  strenuous  arm, 
"  '  And  those  dear  eyes  to  aid  me  as  a  charm.* 

"  Say,  goddess  I   Victory  I  say,  on  man  or  cow 
*^  Meanest  thou  now  to  perch  ? — on  neither  now — 
'*  For,  as  I  ponder*d,  on  their  way  appeared 
**  The  Amasonian  milker  of  the  herd ; 
*'  These  at  the  wonted  signals  made  a  stand, 
"  And  wooM  the  nymph  of  the  relieving  hand ; 
"  Nor  heeded  now  the  man,  who  felt  relief 
"  Of  other  kind,  and  not  unmix*d  with  grief; 
*^  For  now  he  neither  should  his  courage  proT% 
'*  Nor  in  his  dying  moments  boast  his  love. 

**  My  sovereign  beauty  with  amazement  saw — 
**  So  she  declared — the  horrid  things  in  awe ; 
*''  Well  pleased,    she  witness*d  what  respect  was 

paid 
**■  By  such  brute  natures : — every  cow  aAraid, 
"  And  kept  at  distance  by  the  powers  of  one 
**  Who  had  to  her  a  dangerous  service  done, 
**  That  prudence  had  declined,  that  valonr^a  self 

might  shun. 

'*  So  thought  the  maid,  who,  now  beyond  stile, 
"  Received  her  champion  with  a  gracious  saik  : 
"  Who  now  had  leisure  on  those  charms  to  dwd^ 
*'  That  he  could  never  firom  his  thoughts  ezpeL 
'*  There  are,  I  know,  to  whom  a  lover  seems, 
*'  Praising  his  mistress,  to  relate  his  dreamt ; 
*'  But,  Richard,  looks  like  those,  that  angeI-£Mc, 
**  Could  I  no  more  in  sister-angel  trace ; 
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**  Ob  1  it  wms  more  than  fancy !  it  was  more 

"  Than  in  my  darling  Tiewt  I  saw  before, 

**  When  I  my  idol  made,  and  my  allegiance  iwore. 

"  Henceforth  't  was  bliss  upon  that  face  to  dwell, 
**  Till  every  trace  became  indelible ; 
^*  I  bless'd  the  cause  of  that  alarm,  her  firight, 
**  And  all  that  gave  me  faTour  in  her  sight, 
**  Who  then  was  kind  and  grateful,  till  my  mind, 
"  Pleased  and  exulting,  awe  a  while  resigned. 
**  For  in  the  moment  when  she  feels  aft'aid, 
**  How  kindly  speaks  the  condescending  maid  ! 
*'  She  sees  her  danger  near,  she  wants  her  lover's 

aid; 
'*  As  fire  electric,  when  discharged,  will  strike 
"  AU  who  receive  it,  and  they  feel  alike, 
**  So  in  the  shock  of  danger  and  surprise 
'*  Our  minds  are  struck,  and  mix,  and  sjrmpathise. 

*^  But  danger  dies,  and  distance  comes  between 
**  My  state  and  that  of  my  all-glorious  queen ; 
**  Tet  much  was  done — upon  my  mind  a  chain 
"  Was  strongly  fix'd,  and  likely  to  remain  : 
'*  Listening,  I  grew  enamour'd  of  the  sound, 
^  And  felt  to  her  my  very  being  bound  ; 
"  I  bless'd  the  scene,  nor  felt  a  power  to  move, 
"  Lost  in  the  ecstasies  of  infant  love. 

"  She  saw,  and  smiled ;  the  smile  delight  con- 
vey'd, 
**  Hy  love  enoonraged,  and  my  act  repaid  : 
*'  In  that  same  smile  I  read  the  charmer  meant 
**  To  give  her  hero  chaste  encouragement ; 
**  It  spoke  as  plainly  as  a  smile  can  speak, 
*•  *  Seek  whom  you  love,  love  freely  whom  you  seek.' 

•*  Thus,  when  the  lovely  witch  had  vnronght  her 

charm, 
"  She  took  th'  attendant  maiden  by  the  arm, 
*'  And  left  me  fondly  gazing,  till  no  more 
*'  I  could  the  shade  of  that  dear  form  explore ; 
'*  Then  to  my  secret  haunt  I  tum*d  again, 
**  Fire  in  my  heart,  and  fever  in  my  brain ; 
"  That  face  of  her  for  ever  in  my  view, 
"  Whom  I  was  henceforth  fated  to  pursue, 
**  To  hope  I  knew  not  what,  small  hope  in  what  I 

Imew. 

"  O !  my  dear  Richard,  what  a  waste  of  time 
**  Gave  I  not  thus  to  lunacy  sublime ; 
*'  What  days,  months,  years  (to  useful  purpose  lost), 
*'  Has  not  this  dire  infatuation  cost ! 
*'  To  this  fUr  vision  I,  a  bounden  slave, 
**  Time,  duty,  credit,  honour,  comfort,  gave ; 
"  Gave  all — and  waited  for  the  glorious  things 
'*  That  hope  expects,  but  fortune  never  brings. 

**  Tet  let  me  own,  while  I  my  fault  reprove, 
^  There  is  one  blessing  still  afllz'd  to  love— 
**  To  love  like  mine — for  as  my  soul  it  drew 
**  From  Reason's  path,  it  shunn'd  Dishonour's  too ; 
''It  made  my  taste  refined,  my  feelings  nice, 
**  And  placed  an  angel  in  the  way  of  vice. 

**  This  angel  now,  whom  I  no  longer  view'd, 
**  Far  from  this  scene  her  destined  way  pursued ; 
*'  Ko  more  that  mansion  held  a  form  so  fair, 
**  Shtt  wi«  away,  and  beauty  was  not  there. 


**  Such,  my  dear  Richard,  was  my  early  flame, 
"  My  youthftil  frenxy — give  it  either  name ; 
'*  It  was  the  withering  bane  of  many  a  year, 
*'  That  passed  away  in  causeless  hope  and  fear ; 
<'  The  hopes,  the  fears,  that  every  dream  could  kill, 
<*  Or  make  alive,  and  lead  my  passive  will. 

"  At  length  I  learnt  one  name  my  angel  bore, 
**  And  Rosabella  I  must  now  adore : 
**  Yet  knew  but  this — ^and  not  the  favoured  place 
"  That  held  the  angel,  or  th'  angelic  race ; 
"  Nor  where  admired,  the  sweet  enchantress  dwelt. 
''  But  I  had  kMt  her— that,  indeed,  I  felt. 

*'  Yet,  would  I  say,  she  will  at  length  be  mine  t 
"  Did  ever  hero  hope  or  love  resign  ? 
**  Though  men  oppose,  and  fortune  bids  despair, 
*^  She  will  in  time  her  mischief  well  repair, 
"  Ajnd  I,  at  last,  shaU  wed  this  fairest  of  the  fair  1 

**  My  thrifty  uncle,  now  retum'd,  began 
'*  To  stir  within  me  what  remained  of  man ; 
**  My  powerful  frenzy  painted  to  the  life, 
"  And  ask'd  me  if  I  took  a  dream  to  wife  ? 
**  Debate  ensued,  and,  though  not  well  content, 
"  Upon  a  visit  to  his  house  1  went : 
"  He,  the  most  saving  of  mankind,  had  still 
'*  Some  kindred  feeling ;  he  would  guide  my  will, 
"  And  teach  me  wisdom—so  aflfection  wrought, 
*^  That  he  to  save  me  from  destruction  sought : 
**  To  him  destruction,  the  most  awful  curse 
**■  Of  Misery's  children,  was — an  empty  purse  ! 
**■  He  his  own  books  approved,  and  thought  the 

pen 
'*  A  useful  instrument  for  trading  men  ; 
**  But  judged  a  quill  was  never  to  be  slit 
'*  Except  to  make  it  for  a  merchant  fit: 
**  He,  when  inform'd  how  men  of  taste  could 

write, 
"  Look'd  on  his  ledger  with  supreme  delight : 
'*  Then  would  he  laugh,  and,  with  insulting  joy, 
"  Tell  me  aloud,  *  That's  poetry,  my  boy  I 
"  *  These  are  your  golden  numbers — them  repeat ; 
«  <  The  more  you  have,  the  more  you  '11  find  them 

sweet; 
**  'Their  numbers  move  all  hearts— no  matter  for 

their  feet. 
**  *  Sir,  when  a  man  composes  in  this  style, 
**  <  What  is  to  him  a  critic's  frown  or  smUe  ? 
**  *■  What  is  the  puppy's  censure  or  applause 
*'  *•  To  the  good  man  who  on  his  banker  draws, 
**  <  Buys  an  estate,  and  writes  upon  the  grounds, 
** '  '*  Pay  to  A.  B.  a  hundred  thousand  pounds  "  ? 
"  '  Thus,  my  dear  nephew,  thus  your  talents  prove ; 
*' '  Leave  verse  to  poets,  and  the  poor  to  lovo.' 

'*  Some  months  I  suffer'd  thus,  compell'd  to  sit 
**  And  hear  a  wealthy  kinsman  aim  at  wit ; 
*'  Yet  there  was  something  in  his  nature  good, 
*<  And  be  had  feeling  for  the  tie  of  blood  : 
"  So  while  I  languish'd  for  my  absent  maid 
"  I  some  observance  to  my  uncle  paid." 

"  Had  you  inquired  ?"  said  Richard. 

*' I  had  placed 
*'  Inquirers  round,  but  nothing  could  be  traced ; 
'*  Of  every  reasoning  creature  at  this  Hall, 
*'  And  tenaal  near  it,  I  applied  to  all 
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**  Tell  me  if  she — and  I  described  her  well— 
"  Dwelt  long  a  guest,  or  where  retired  to  dwell  ? 
"  But  no  I  such  lady  tney  remember'd  not — 
'^  They  saw  that  face,  strange  beings !  and  forgot. 

*'  Nor  was  inquiry  all ;  but  I  pursued 
'*My  soul's  first  wish,  with  hope's  vast  strength 

endued : 
**  I  crossed  the  seas,  I  went  where  strangers  go, 
"  And  gased  on  crowds  as  one  who  dreads  a  foe 
*'  Or  seeks  a  friend ;  and,  when  I  sought  in  vain, 
**  Fled  to  fresh  crowds,  and  hoped  and   gased 

again." 

"  It  was  a  strong  possession." — "  Strong   and 

strange; 
"  I  felt  the  evil,  yet  desired  not  change : 
**  Years  now  had  flown,  nor  was  the  passion  cured, 
"  But  hope  had  life,  and  so  was  life  endured  ; 
«  The  mind*s  disease,  with  all  its  strength,  stole 

on, 
"  Till  youth,  and  health,  and  all  but  love  were 

gone; 
''  And  there  were  seasons,  Richard,  horrid  hours 
"  Of  mental  suffering  1  they  o'erthrew  my  powers, 
'*  And  made  my  mind  unsteady — I  have  still, 
"  At  times,  a  feeling  of  that  nameless  ill, 
*'  That  is  not  madness — 1  could  always  tell 
"  My  mind  was  wandering — ^knew  it  was  not  well ; 
''  Felt  all  my  loss  of  time,  the  shameful  waste 
'*  Of  talents  perish*d,  and  of  parts  disgraced  ; 
**  But  though  my  mind  was  sane,  there  was  a 

void — 
'*  My  understanding  seem'd  in  part  destroy'd ; 
*'  I  thought  I  was  not  of  my  species  one, 
*<  But  unconnected !  injured  and  undone. 

**  While  in  this  state,  once  more  my  uncle  pray'd 
"  That  I  would  hear — I  heard,  and  I  obey'd ; 
*'  For  I  was  thankful  that  a  being  broke 
**  On  this  my  sadness,  or  an  interest  took 
*'  In  my  poor  life — but,  at  his  mansion,  rest 
''  Came  with  its  halcyon  stilness  to  my  breast : 
"  Slowly  there  enter*d  in  my  mind  concern 
"  For  things  about  me — I  would  something  learn, 
"  And  to  my  uncle  listen ;  who,  with  joy, 
"  Found  that  e*en  yet  I  could  my  powers  employ, 
'*  Till  I  could  feel  new  hopes  my  mind  possess, 
"  Of  ease  at  least,  if  not  of  happiness : 
**  Till,  not  contented,  not  in  discontent, 
**  As  my  good  uncle  counseird,  on  I  went : 
"  Conscious  of  youth's  great  error — nay,  the  crime 
"  Of  manhood  now — a  dreary  waste  of  time  ! 
"  Conscious  of  that  account  which  I  must  give 
"  How  life  had  pass'd  with  me — I  strove  to  live. 

"  Had  I,  like  others,  my  first  hope  attain'd, 
"  I  must,  at  least,  a  certainty  have  gain'd : 
"  Had  I,  like  others,  lost  the  hope  of  youth, 
"  Another  hope  had  promised  greater  truth ; 
"  But  I  in  baseless  hopes,  and  groundless  views, 
"  Was  fated  time,  and  peace,  and  health  to  lose ; 
"  Impell'd  to  seek,  for  ever  doom'd  to  fail, 
**  Is 1  distress  you— let  me  end  my  tale. 

**  Something  one  day  occurr'd  about  a  bill 
**  That  was  not  drawn  with  true  mercantile  skill. 


'*  And  I  was  ask'd  and  authorised  to  go 

*'  To  seek  the  firm  of  Clutterbuck  and  Co. ; 

"  Their  hour  was  past— but  when  I  nrg'd  the  caae, 

"  There  was  a  youth  who  named  a  second  plAce, 

'*  Where,  on  occasions  of  important  kind, 

"  I  might  the  man  of  occupation  find 

"  In  his  retirement,  where  he  found  repote 

*'  From  the  vexations  that  in  business  rose, 

'*  I  found,  though  not  with  ease,  this  private  memt 

**  Of  soothing  quiet.  Wisdom's  still  retreat. 

'*  The  house  was  good,  but  not  so  pure  and  c1c«b 
'*  As  I  had  houses  of  retirement  seeu ; 
**  Yet  men,  I  knew,  of  meditation  deep, 
*'  Love  not  their  maidens  should  their  studica 

■weep. 
"His  room  I  saw,  and  must  acknowledge  ther« 
"  Were  not  the  signs  of  cleanliness  or  care  : 
*'  A  female  servant,  void  of  female  grace, 
'*  Loose  in  attire,  proceeded  to  the  place ; 
"  She  stared  intrusive  on  my  slender  firame, 
"  And  boldly  ask'd  my  business  and  my  name. 

**  I  gave  them  both ;  and,  left  to  be  amused, 
"  Well  as  I  might,  the  parlour  I  perused. 
"  The  shutters  half  unclosed,  the  curtains  fell 
"  Half  down,  and  rested  on  the  window^ll, 
**  And  thus,  confusedly,  made  the  room  half  visible. 
**  Late  as  it  was,  the  Uttle  parlour  bore 
*^  Some  tell-tale  tokens  of  the  night  before : 
*'  There  were  strange  sights  and  scents  about  the 

room, 
*'  Of  food  high  season'd,  and  of  strong  perfume ; 
*<  Two  unmatoh'd  sofas  ample  rents  display'd, 
"  Carpet  and  curtains  were  alike  decay  *d ; 
'*  A  large  old  mirror,  with  once«gilded  frame, 
**  Reflected  prints  that  I  forbear  to  name, 
"  Such  as  a  youth  might  purchase — but,  in  truth, 
"  Not  a  sedate  or  sober-ininded  youth  : 
'*  The  cinders  yet  were  sleeping  in  the  gmte« 
**  Warm  firom  the  fire,  continued  large  and  late, 
"  As  left  by  careless  folk,  in  their  neglected  state ; 
'*  The  chairs  in  haste  seem'd  whiri'd  about  the 

room, 
"  As  when  the  sons  of  riot  hurry  home, 
"  And  leave  the  troubled  place  to  solitude  and 

gloom. 

"  All  this,  for  I  had  ample  time,  I  saw, 
"  And  prudence  question'd — should  we  not  with- 
draw? 
**  For  he  who  makes  me  thus  on  business  wait 
"  Is  not  for  business  in  a  proper  state ; 
**  But  man  there  was  not,  was  not  he  for  whom 
''  To  this  convenient  lodging  I  was  oome  ; 
**  No !  but  a  Udy's  voice  was  heard  to  call 
**  On  my  attention — and  she  had  it  all ; 
"  For,  lo !  she  enters,  speaking  ere  in  sight, 
"  *  Monsieur  I  I  shall  not  want  the  chair  to-night  — 
"  <  Where  shall  I  see  him  ?*— This  dear  hour  atones 
**  For  all  affection's  hopeless  sighs  and  groans — 
"  Then  turning  to  me — ^  Art  thou  come  at  last  ? 
"  *  A  thousand  welcomes — be  forgot  the  past ; 
**  *  Forgotten  all  the  grief  that  absence  brings^ 
*' '  Fear  that  torments,  and  jealousy  that  sting»^^ 
*'  *  All  that  is  cold,  itgurious,  and  unkind, 
*'  *  Be  it  for  ever  banish'd  from  the  mind ; 
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** '  And  in  that  mind  and  in  that  heart  be  now 
**  *  The  soft  endeannent  and  the  binding  tow.' 

^  She  spoke — and  o*er  the  praotued  features 
threw 
**  The  looks  that    reason    eharm,   and  strength 
snbdne. 

**  Win  yon  not  ask  how  I  beheld  that  face, 
**  Or  read  that  mind,  and  read  it  in  that  place  ? 
"  I  have  tried,  Richard,  oft-times,  and  in  vain, 
**  To  trace  my  thoughts  and  to  review  their  train — 
^  If  train  there  were — that  meadow,  grove,  and 

stile, 
'*  The  fright,  th*  escape,  her  sweetness  and  her 

smile; 
**  Tears  since  elapsed,  and  hope,  from  year  to  year, 
«<  To  find  her  free — and  then  to  find  her  here ! 

<*  But  is  it  she  ?— O !  yes ;  the  rose  is  dead, 
"  All  beauty,  fragrance,  freshness,  glory  fled : 
"  But  yet 't  is  she — the  same  and  not  the  same — 
"  Who  to  my  bower  a  heavenly  being  came ; 
*^  Who  waked  my  soul*s  first  thought  of  real  bliss, 
*'  Whom  long  I  sought,  and  now  I  find  her — this. 

**  I  cannot  paint  her — something  I  had  seen, 
'*  So  pale  and  slim,  and  tawdry  and  unclean ; 
**  With  haggard  looks,  of  vice  and  woe  the  prey, 
**  Laughing  in  languor,  miserably  gay : 
'*  Her  face,  where  face  appeared,  was  amply  spread, 
"  By  art's  coarse  pencil,  with  ill-chosen  red, 
"  The  flower's  fictitious  bloom,  the  blushing  of  the 

dead: 
"  But  still  the  features  were  the  same,  and  strange 
"  My  view  of  both — the  sameness  and  the  change, 
**  That  fix'd  me  gating  and  my  eye  enchain'd, 
'*  Although  so  little  of  herself  remained  ; 
"  It  is  the  creature  whom  I  loved,  and  yet 
"  Is  far  unlike  her— Would  I  could  forget 
"  The  angel  or  her  fall ;  the  once  adored 
"  Or  now  despised !  the  worshipped  or  deplored ! 

*'  *  01  RosabeUa!'  I  prepared  to  say, 
"  '  Whom  I  have  loved  1'  but  Prudence  whisper*d 

nay, 
*'  And  Folly  grew  ashamed— Discretion  had  her  day. 
''  She  gave  her  hand,  which,  as  I  lightly  press'd, 
**  The  cold  but  ardent  grasp  my  soul  opprees'd ; 
"  The  min*d  girl  disturbed  me,  and  my  eyes 
'*  Look*d,  I  conceive,  both  sorrow  and  surprise. 
"  I  spoke  my  business :  '  He,'  she  answered,  *  comes 
**  *  And  lodges  here— he  has  the  backward  rooms : 
"  *  He  now  is  absent,  and  I  chaneed  to  hear 
"  ^  WiU  not  before  to-morrow  eve  appear, 

**  *  And  may  be  longer  absent O !  the  night 

'*  *  When  you  preserved  me  In  that  horrid  fright ! 
*' '  A  thousand,  thousand  times,  asleep,  awake, 
**  <  I  thought  of  what  yon  ventured  for  my  sake — 
"  *  Now  have  you  thought?— yet  tell  me  <o— 

deceive 
** '  Tour  Rosabella,  willing  to  beUeve. 
'"  O !  there  is  something  in  love's  first-bom  pain 
^  *  Sweeter  than  bliss— it  never  comes  again : 
*'  *  But  has  your  heart  been  faithful  ?'— Here  my 

pride, 
**  To  anger  rising,  her  attempt  defied  : — 


**  *  My  fUth  must  childish  in  your  sight  appear, 
•*  *  Who  have  been  faithful— to  how  many,  dear?' 

**  If  words  had  fail'd,  a  look  explain'd  their  style ; 

*'  She  oould  not  blush  assent,  but  she  could  smile : 

**  *  Good  Heaven  1'  I  thought,  *  have  I  rejected  fame, 

*'  *  Credit,  and  wealth,   for  one  who  smiles   at 

shame?' 

"  She  saw  me  thoughtful— saw  it,  as  I  guess'd, 
"  With  some  concern,   though  nothing  she  ex- 

press'd. 
^*  *  Come,  my  dear  fHend,  discard  that  look  of  care. 
'* '  All  things  were  made  to  be  as  all  things  are; 
*' '  All  to  seek  pleasure  as  the  end  dedgn'd, 
''  *  The  only  good  in  matter  or  in  mind ; 
'*  *  So  I  was  taught  by  one  who  gave  me  all 
"  *  That  my  experienced  heart  can  wisdom  call. 

"  *  I  saw  thee  young,  love's  soft  obedient  slave, 
"  *  And  many  a  sigh  to  my  young  lover  gave ; 
"  *  And  I  had,  spite  of  cowardice  or  cow, 
"  *  Betum'd  thy  passion,  and  exchanged  my  vow : 
*' '  But  while  I  thought  to  bait  the  amorous  hook, 
"  •  One  set  for  me  my  eager  fancy  took ; 
"  *  There  was  a  crafty  eye,  that  far  could  see, 
"  '  And  through  my  failings  fascinated  me : 
*' '  Mine  was  a  childish  wish,  to  please  my  boy ; 
"  '  His  a  design,  his  wishes  to  e^oj, 
"  *  O !  we  have  both  about  the  world  been  toss'd, 
"  *  Thy  gain  I  know  not— I,  they  cry,  am  lost : 
"  *  So  let  the  wise  ones  talk ;  they  Ulk  in  vain, 
*'  *  And  are  mistaken  both  in  loss  and  gain ; 
"  «  T  is  gain  to  get  whatever  life  affords, 
"  "T  is  loss  to  spend  our  time  in  empty  words. 

** '  I  was  a  girl,  and  thou  a  boy  wert  then, 
"  '  Nor  aught  of  women  knew,  nor  I  of  men ; 
'* '  But  I  have  traffick'd  in  the  world,  and  thou, 
** '  Doubtless,  canst  boast  of  thy  experience  now ; 
'*  '  Let  us  the  knowledge  we  have  gain'd  produce, 
"  '  And  kindly  turn  it  to  our  common  use.' 

*'  Thus  spoke  the  siren  in  voluptuous  style, 
"  While  I  stood  gating  and  perplex'd  the  while, 
"  Chain'd  by  that  voice,  confounded  by  that  smile. 
*'  And  then  she  sang,  and  changed  from  grave  to 

"  Till  all  reproach  and  anger  died  away. 


**  *  My  Damon  was  the  firti  to  wake 

*'  *  The  gentle  flame  that  cannot  die; 
«  *  My  Damon  is  the  last  to  take 

''  *  The  fSsithfVil  bosom's  softest  sigh : 
**  *  The  life  between  is  nothing  worth, 

<< '  O!  cast  it  firom  thy  thought  away; 
*<  *  Think  of  the  day  that  gave  it  birth, 

** '  And  this  its  sweet  returning  day. 

'' '  Burled  be  all  that  has  been  done, 
^  '  Or  say  that  nought  is  done  amiss ; 

"  *  For  who  the  dangerous  path  can  shun 
**  *  In  such  bewildering  world  as  this  ? 
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"  *  But  love  can  every  fault  forgive, 
"  *  Or  with  a  tender  look  reprove ; 

"  •  And  now  let  nought  in  memory  live, 
**  *  But  that  we  meet,  and  that  we  love.** 


"  And  then  she  moved  my  pity ;  for  she  wept, 
"  And  told  her  miseries  till  resentment  slept ; 
**  For  when  she  saw  she  could  not  reason  blind, 
^  She  pour'd    her  heart's  whole  sorrows  on  my 

mind, 
*'  With  features  graven  on  my  soul,  with  sighs 
**  Seen  hut  not  heard,  with  soft  imploring  eyes, 
**  And  voice  that  needed  not,  but  had,  the  aid 
^  Of  powerful  words  to  soften  and  persuade. 

'*  ^  O !  I  repent  me  of  the  past ;  and  sure 
"  *  Grief  and  repentance  make  the  bosom  pure  ; 
**  *  Tet  meet  thee  not  with  clean  and  single  heart, 
"  '  As  on  the  day  we  met ! — and  but  to  part, 
*' '  Ere  I  had  drunk  the  cup  that  to  my  lip 
"  <  Was  held,  and  press'd  till  I  was  forced  to  sip : 
"  *  I  drank  indeed,  but  never  ceased  to  hate, — 
"  *  It  poisoned,  but  could  not  intoxicate. 
"  '  T'  excuse  my  fall  I  plead  not  love's  excess, 
**  *  But  a  weak  orphan's  need  and  loneliness. 
'*  *  I  had  no  parent  upon  earth — no  door 
"  *  Was  oped  to  me — young,  innocent,  and  poor, 
**  *  Vain,  tender,  and  resenthil— and  my  friend 
"  *  Jealous  of  one  who  must  on  her  depend, 
'* '  Making  life  misery — Tou  could  witness  then, 
«  *  That  I  was  precious  in  the  eyes  of  men ; 
'* '  So,  made  by  them  a  goddess,  and  denied 
"  *  RcMspect  and  notice  by  the  women's  pride ; 
"  *  Here  scom'd,  there  worthipp'd — will  it  strange 

appear, 
''  *  Allured  and  driven,  that  I  settled  here  ? 
** '  Yet  loved  it  not ;  and  never  have  I  pass'd 
<< '  One  day,  and  wish'd  another  like  the  last. 

*' '  There  was  a  fallen  angel,  I  have  read^ 
*'  *  For  whom  their  tears  the  sister-angels  shed, 
"  '  Because,  although  she  ventured  to  rebel, 
**  *  She  was  not  minded  like  a  child  of  hell.-^ 
'* '  Such  is  my  lot !  and  will  it  not  be  given 
"  '  To  grief  like  mine,  that  I  may  think  of  heaven  ? 
'*  *  Behold  how  there  the  glorious  creatures  shine, 
*^  *  And  all  my  soul  to  grief  and  hope  resign  ? 

"  I  wonder'd,  doubting— and  *  Is  this  a  fact,' 
"  I  thought ;  *  or  part  thou  art  disposed  to  act  ?' 

*'  '  Is  it  not  written.  He,  who  came  to  save 
"  *  Sinners,  the  sins  of  deepest  dye  forgave  ? 
'^  *  That  He  his  mercy  to  the  sufferers  dealt, 
*'  *  And  pardon'd  error  when  the  ill  was  felt? 
"  *  Yes  !  I  would  hope  there  is  an  eye  that  reads 
**  *  What    is   within,  and    sees    the    heart    that 

bleeds. 
*^  *  But  who  on  earth  will  one  so  lost  deplore, 
"  *  And  who  will  help  that  lost  one  to  restore  ? 


1  [**  We  were  lately  rash  enough  to  sty  that  we  had  no 
poeU  to  unlike  ••  ('rabbe  and  Moort;  but  jnoeta  of  their 
metal  can  put  oat  critice  when  thev  pleaae.    This  little  aong 
...     „    ..        ,.        nything '       * 


it  mora  like  Mr.  Moore  than  anyt 


\  we  ever  stw  under  the 


**  <  Who  will  on  trust  the  sigh  of  grief  receive ; 
"  *  And— all  things  warring  with  beUef-— believe  ?* 

'*  Softcn'd,  I  said,  *  Be  mine  the  hand  and  heart, 
"  *  If  with  your  world  you  will  consent  to  part.' 

"  She  would— she    tried Aiss  1   she  did    no4 

know 
**  How  deeply  rooted  evil  habits  grow  : 
'*  She  felt  the  truth  upon  her  spirits  press, 
**  But  wanted  ease,  indulgence,  show,  excess, 
"  Voluptuous  banquets,  pleasures — not  refined, 
'*  But  such  as  soothe  to  sleep  th'  opposing  mind ; 
**  She  look'd  for  idle  vice,  the  time  to  kiU, 
"  And  subtle,  strong  apologies  for  ill : 
'*  And  thus  her  yielding,  unresisting  soul 
<*  Sank,  and  let  sin  confuse  her  and  control : 
'*  Pleasures  that  brought  disgust  yet  brought  relief; 
'*  And  minds  she  hated,  help'd  to  war  with  grief.'' 

«  Thus  then  she  perish'd  ?"  — 

"  Nay — but  thus  she  proved 
"  Slave  to  the  vices  that  she  never  loved : 
"  But  while  she  thus  her  better  thoughts  oppoeed, 
*'  And  woo'd  the  world,  the  world's  deceptions 

closed. 
"  I  had  long  lost  her ;  but  I  sought  in  vain 
**  To  banish  pity : — still  she  gave  me  pain, 
"  Still  I  desired  to  aid  her— to  direct, 
**  And  wished  the  world,  that  won  her,  to  reject : 
"  Nor  wish'd  in  vain — there  came,  at  length,  re- 
quest I 
"  That  1  would  see  a  wretch  with  grief  opprese'd, 
"  By  guilt  affrighted— and  I  went  to  trace 
'*  Once  more  the  vice-worn  features  of  that  face, 
*'  That  sin-wreck'd  being  I  and  I  saw  her  laid 
"  Where  never  worldly  joy  a  visit  paid : 
^*  That  world  receding  fast !  the  world  to  come 
"  Conceal'd  in  terror,  ignorance,  and  gloom ; 
'*  Sins,  sorrow,  and  neglect :  with  not  a  spark 
"  Of  vital  hope— all  horrible  and  dark. 
''  It  fHghten'd  me  I— I  thought,  *  And  shall  not  I 
"  '  Thus  feel  ?  thus  fear  ?— this  danger  can  1  fly  ? 
"  *  Do  I  so  wisely  live  that  I  can  calmly  die  ?* 


"  The  wants  I  saw  I  could  supply  with 
"  But  there  were  wants  of  other  idnd  than  these ; 
**  Th*   awakening    thought,    the    hope  •  inspiring 

view — 
*'  The  doctrines  awful,  grand,  alarming,  tnio — 
*'  Most  painAil  to  the  soul,  and  yet  most  healing 

too: 
"  Still  I  could  something  offer,  and  could  send 
"  For  other  aid — a  more  important  friend, 
"  Whose  duty  call'd  him,  and  his  love  no  lets, 
'*  To  help  the  grieving  spirit  in  distress; 
"  To  save  in  that  sad  honr  the  drooping  prey, 
"  And  from  its  victim  drive  despair  away. 


"  All  decent  comfort  round  the  tiok  were 
*'  The  female  helpers  quiet,  sober,  clean ; 
**  Her  kind  physician  with  a  smile  appeared, 
"  And  zealous  love  the  pious  friend  endear'd  ; 


hand  of  a  profested  imitator ;  and  if  Mr.  Qrabbe^s 
popensitiet  continue  to  increwe  with  hit  jmn, 
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"  While  I,  with  mix'd  sensations,  could  inquire, 
*'  *  Hast  thou  one  wish,  one  unfulfili'd  desire  ? 
*'  *  Speak  every  thought,  nor  unindulged  depart, 
"^  Mf  I  CM  make  thee  happier  than  thou  art.* 

^  Yes !  there  was  yet  a  female  friend,  an  old 
**  And   grieving  nurse !    to  whom  it  should  he 

1^ 

"  If  1  would  tell— that  she,  her  chUd,  had  faird, 
"  And  tom'd  from  truth !  yet  truth  at  length  pre- 

▼ail'd. 

*^  T  was  in  that  chamber,  Ilichard,  I  began 
**  To  think  more  deeply  of  the  end  of  man : 
"  Was  it  to  jostle  aU  his  fellows  by, 
^*  To  ran  before  them,  and  say,  '  Here  am  I ; 
**  *  Fall  down,  and  worship  ?'— Was  it,  life  through- 
out, 
*'  With  circumspection  keen  to  hunt  about, 
'*  As  spaniels  for  their  game,  where  might  be 

found 
^'  Abundance  more  for  coffers  that  abound  ? 
"  Or  was  it  life's  exgoyments  to  prefer, 
"  Like  this  poor  girl,  and  then  to  die  like  her  ? 
*'  No  I  He,  who  gave  the  faculties,  design'd 
**  Another  use  for  the  immortal  mind : 
*'  There  is  a  stote  in  which  it  will  appear 
*'  With  all  the  good  and  ill  contracted  here ; 
**  With  gain  and  loss,  improvement  and  defect ; 
**  And  then,  my  soul !  what  hast  thou  to  expect 
*'  For  talents  laid  aside,  life's  waste,  and  time's 
neglect  ? 

''  Still  aa  I  went  came  other  change — ^the  frame 
"  And  features  wasted,  and  yet  slowly  came 
'*  The  end ;  and  so  inaudible  the  breath, 
**  And    still  the   breathing,   we  cxclaim'd — 't  is 

death ! 
*'  But  death  it  was  not ;  when,  indeed,  she  died, 
*'  I  sat  and  his  last  gentle  stroke  espied  : 
"  When — as  it  came — or  did  my  fancy  trace 
"  That  lively,  lovely  flushing  o'er  the  face  ? 
*'  Bringing  back  all  that  my  young  heart  im- 

press'dl 
**  It  came— and  went  I — She   sigh'd,  and  was  at 

rest! 

**  Adieu,  I  said,  fair  FraUty !  dearly  cost 
**  The  love  I  bore  thee !— time  and  treasure  lost  i 
**  And  I  have  suffered  many  years  in  vain ; 
**  Now  let  me  something  in  my  sorrows  gain : 
'*  Heaven  would  not  all  this  woe  for  man  intend 
'^  If  man's  existence  with  his  woe  should  end ; 


s  rnM  foUoiriBf  lines  have  been  found  on  a  blank  leaf  of 
the  original  MS.  .— 

"  Love  I-— I  have  leen  a  tiger  <m  hit  prey, 
•*  Savi^  and  fond ;  its  aapture  hia  intent : 

**  Lova  I— I  have  aeen  a  sportive  lamb  at  play, 
**  Aa  mild  is  pare,  aa  aoft  aa  Innooent : 

■*  Lo«e!— I  na?e  aeen  a  child,  who  only  meant 
"  A  ahort  amnsement,  trifling  for  an  hoar ; 

**  And  now  a  fox,  on  aeeret  miaehier  bent, 
**  And  DOW  an  o«let,  gloating  from  his  bower  ; 
**  And  watchAU  in  his  guilt,  and  gloomy  in  his  power. 

**  Ba  comes  in  every  way  that  men  can  come. 
**  And  nam  b  xamiloaa,  and  now  b  dumb ; 


*'  Heaven  would  not  pain,  and  grief,  and  anguish 

give, 
*'  If  man  was  not  by  discipline  to  live : 
''  And  for  that  brighter,  better  world  prepare, 
^'  That  souls  with  souls,  when  purified,  shall  share, 
*'  Those  stains  all  done  away,  Uiat  must  not  enter 

there. 

'*  Home  I  return' d,  with  spirits  in  that  state 
*'  Of  vacant  woe,  1  strive  not  to  relate, 
*^  Nor  how,  deprived  of  all  her  hope  and  strength, 
"  My  soul  tum'd  feebly  to  the  world  at  length. 
'*  I  travell'd  then  till  health  again  resumed 
'*  Its  former  seat — I  must  not  say  re-bloom'd : 
"  And  then  I  fill'd,  not  loth,  that  favourite  place 
"  That  has  enrich'd  some  seniors  of  our  race ; 
"  Patient  and  dull  I  grew ;  my  uncle's  praise 
**  Was  largely  dealt  me  on  my  better  days ; 
**  A  love  of  money — other  love  at  rest — 
*'  Came  creeping  on,  and  settled  in  my  breast ; 
"  The  force  of  habit  held  me  to  the  oar, 
*•  Till  I  could  relish  what  I  scom'd  before  : 
^*  I  now  could  talk  and  scheme  with  men  oftemty 
**  Who  deal  for  millions,  and  who  sigh  for  pence  ; 
*'  And  grew  so  like  them,  that  I  heard  with  joy 
**  Old  Blueskin  said  1  was  a  pretty  boy ; 
'*  For  I  possessed  the  caution  with  the  zeal 
*<  That  all  true  lovers  of  their  interest  feel : 
'*  Exalted  praise !  and  to  the  creature  due 
'*  Who  loves  that  interest  solely  to  pursue. 

"  But  I  was  sick,  and  sickness  brought  disgust; 
"  My  peace  I  could  not  to  my  profits  trust ; 
'*  Again  some  views  of  brighter  kind  appear'd, 
*^  My   heart   was   humbled,   and   my  mind  was 

clear'd ; 
"  I  felt  those  helps  that  souls  diseased  restore, 
'*  And  that  cold  frenzy.  Avarice,  raged  no  more. 
*'  From  dreams  of  boundless  wealth  I  then  arose ; 
"  This  place,  the  scene  of  infant  bliss,  I  chose, 
'^  And  hero  I  find  relief,  and  here  I  seek  repose. 

"  Yet  much  is  lost,  and  not  yet  much  is  found, 
'*  But  what  remains,  I  would  believe,  is  sound : 
"  That  first  wild  passion,  that  last  mean  desire, 
'*  Are  felt  no  more  :  but  holier  hopes  require 
"  A  mind  prepared  and  steady — ^my  reform 
**  Has  fears  like  his,  who,  suffering  in  a  storm, 
"  Is  on  a  rich  but  unknown  country  cast, 
"  The  fhture  fearing,  while  he  feels  the  past ; 
"  But  whose  more  cheerful  mind,  with  hope  imbued, 
**  Sees  through  receding  clouds  the  rising  good."  ' 


**  In  some  takes  instant  root,  and  grows  apace, 
**  In  some  hb  progress  you  can  barely  trace. 

**  At  first  a  simple  liking,  and  no  more ; 
"  He  sits  considering,  *  Do  I  love  or  not  ?' 

**  He  seems  a  plensing  object  to  explore, 
**  As  men  appear  to  view  a  pleasing  spot ; 
'*  Then  forms  a  wish  that  Heaven  woold  flx  lib  lot 

**  In  that  same  place,  and  then  bei^ns  regret 
**  That  t  b  not  so— but  may  the  prise  be  got  ? 

**  Then  comes  the  anxioua  strile  that  prize  to  get, 

*<  And  then  *tb  all  he  wanU,  and  he  must  have  it  y«t 
'*  So  then  he  kneels,  and  weeps,  and  begs,  and  sigtM, 
**  Hancs  on  tha  looks,  and  tmmhies  in  the  eyes  ; 
**  Is  all  with  hope  and  tendernen  possess'd, 
*  Entirely  wretched  till  supremely  bie«'d.**} 
2e2 


BOOK   VIII. 


THE   SISTEBS. 

Morning  Walk  and  Conremtion— Vltlt  at  a  Cottage— Chap 
raetera  of  the  Siaten— Lucy  and  Jane— Their  Lorers— 
Their  Friend  the  Banker  and  hit  Lady— Their  Inamacy— 
It«  Conaeqoence— Different  Conduct  of  the  Lovera— The 
Effect  opon  the  Sitter*— Their  present  State— The  In- 
floenoe  of  their  Fortune  upon  the  minds  of  either. 

The  morning  shone  in  cloudless  beauty  bright ; 
Bichard  his  letters  read  with  much  delight ; 
George  from  his  pillow  rose  in  happy  tone, 
His  iKMom's  lord  sat  lightly  on  his  throne : 
They  read  the  morning  news— they  saw  the  sky 
Inviting  call'd  them,  and  the  earth  was  dry. 

**  The  day  invites  us,  Brother,*'  said  the  Squire ; 
<*  Come,  and  I  'II  show  thee  something  to  admire : 
**  We  still  may  beauty  in  our  prospects  trace ; 
**  If  not,  we  have  them  in  both  mind  and  face. 

"  'Tis  but  two  miles— to  let  such  women  live 
"  Unseen  of  him,  what  reason  can  I  give  ? 
"  Why  should  not  Bichard  to  the  girls  be  known  ? 
*'  Would  I  have  all  their  friendship  for  my  own  ? 

"  Brother,  there  dwell,  yon  northern  hill  below, 
**  Two  favourite  maidens,  whom  't  is  good  to  know : 
"  Toung,  but  experienced ;  dwellers  in  a  cot, 
"  Where  they  sustain  and  dignify  their  lot ; 
"  The  best  good  girls  in  all  our  world  below— 
**  O !  you  must  know  them — Come !  and  you  shall 
know. 

"  But,  lo  I  the  morning  wastes — ^here,  Jacob, 
stir— 
•*  If  PhoBbe  comes,  do  you  attend  to  her ; 
"  And  let  not  Mary  get  a  chattering  press 
"  Of  idle  girls  to  hear  of  her  distress ; 
'*  Ask  her  to  wait  till  my  return — and  hide 
<*  From  her  meek  mind  your  plenty  and  your  pride ; 
**  Nor  vex  a  creature,  humble,  sad,  and  still, 
«t  By  your  coarse  bounty,  and  your  rude  good-will." 

This  said,  the  Brothers  hasten'd  on  their  way, 
With  all  the  foretaste  of  a  pleasant  day. 
The  morning  purpose  in  the  mind  had  fix'd 
The  leading  thought,  and  that  with  others  mix*d. 

"How  well  it  is,'*    said  George,  ''when  we 
possess 

"  The  strength  that  bears  us  up  in  our  distress ; 

"  And  need  not  the  resources  of  our  pride, 

'*  Our  fSsU  firom  greatness  and  our  wants  to  hide ; 


COriginally :— 

**  Oh  I  that  we  had  the  virtnotts  pride  to  show 
**  We  know  ourselves  what  all  about  us  know ; 
**  Nor.  when  our  board  contains  a  sinsle  dish, 
**  Tell  lying  tales  of  market-men  and  fish  I 
*•  We  know  't  is  hard  from  higher  views  to  fall— 
*«  What  is  not  hard  when  Ufe  is  trial  all  ?"] 


"  But  have  the  spirit  and  the  wish  to  show, 
*'  We  know  our  wants  as  well  as  others  know. 
*'  'Tis  true,  the  rapid  turns  of  forttme's  wheel 
'*  Make  even  the  virtuous  and  the  humble  feel : 
"  They  for  a  time  must  suffer,  and  but  few 
^  Can  bear  their  sorrows  and  our  pity  too. 

"  Hence  all  these  small  expedients,  day  by  day, 
"  Are  used  to  hide  the  evils  they  betray  : 
"  When,  if  our  pity  chances  to  be  seen, 
"  The  wounded  pride  retorta,  with  anger  keen, 
''  And  man's  insulted  grief  takes  refbge  in  his 
spleen. 

**  When  Timon*s  board  contains  a  single  dish, 
**  Timon  talks  much  of  market-men  and  fish, 
**  Forgetftil  servants,  and  th'  infernal  cook, 
**  Who  always  spoil'd  whate'er  she  undertook. 

'*  But  say,  it  tries  us  fh>m  our  height  to  fall, 
«  Yet  is  not  Ufe  itself  a  trial  all  ?  ^ 
"  And  not  a  virtue  in  the  bosom  lives, 
"  That  gives  such  ready  pay  aa  patience  give* ; 
"  That  pure  submission  to  the  ruling  mind, 
**  Fix'd,  but  not  forced ;  obedient,  but  not  blind ; 
**  The  will  of  Heaven  to  make  her  own  she  trie*, 
*'  Or  makes  her  own  to  Heaven  a  sacrifice. 

**  And  is  there  aught  on  earth  so  rich  or  rare, 
"  Whose  pleasures  may  with  virtue  s  pains  com- 
pare? 
"  This  fruit  of  patience,  this  the  pure  delight, 
"  That  'tis  a  trial  in  her  Judge's  sight; 
"  Her  part  still  striving  duty  to  sustain, 
"  Not  spuming  pleasure,  not  defying  pain  ; 
"  Never  in  triumph  till  her  race  be  won, 
<*  And  never  fainting  till  her  work  be  dockc."  " 

With  thoughts  like  these  they  reach'd  the  village 
brook. 
And  saw  a  lady  sitting  with  her  book ; 
And  10  engaged,  she  heard  not  till  the  men 
Were  at  her  side,  nor  was  she  frighten'd  then  : 
But  to  her  friend,  the  Squire,  his  smile  retum'd. 
Through  which  the  latent  sadness  he  discem'd. 
The  stranger-brother  at  the  cottage  door 
Was  now  admitted,  and  was  strange  no  more  : 
Then  of  an  absent  sister  he  was  told. 
Whom  they  were  not  at  present  to  behold ; 
Something  was  said  of  nerves,  and  that  disease 
Whose  varying  powers  on  mind  and  body  aeixc. 
Enfeebling  both ! — Here  chose  they  to  remain 
One  hour  in  peace,  and  then  retum'd  again. 
"  I  know  not  why,"  said  Bichard,  ''  but  I  feci 
"  The  warmest  pity  on  my  bosom  steal 
(( For  that  dear  maid !  How  well  her  looks  ezprees 
<*  For  this  world's  good  a  cherish'd  hopelessness ! 
<*  A  resignation  that  is  so  entire, 
<*  It  feels  not  now  the  stirrings  of  desire ; 


«  [Here  follows  in  MS.  :— 

*•  But  I  digress,  dear  Richard,  who  devpite 

•*  Tellers  of  tales,  who  stop  and  moralise ; 

**  As  some  good  editois  of  Ewp  used 

*<  Their  privilege,  and  readers^  sense  aboaed  ; 

**  Who  half  a  page  to  write  their  fkble  took, 

•*  And  ju«t  a  page  and  half  to  swell  their  book. 

••  But  to  that  genUe  Heing  I  return, 

"  And  as  1  treat  of  patience,  let  me  Imtn,"} 
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'*  WhAt  now  to  her  is  all  the  world  esteems  ? 
^  She  is  ftw&ke  and  cores  not  for  its  dreams ; 
*<  Bat  moves  while  yet  on  earth,  as  one  ahove 
'*  Its  hopes  and  fear» — ^its  loathing  and  its  love. 

**  But  shall  I  learn,"  said  he,  **  these  sisters* 
fate?"— 
And  found  his  Brother  willing  to  relate. 


"  The  girls  were  orphans  early ;  yet  I  saw, 
**  When  young,  their  father — his  profession  law ; 
**  He  left  them  hut  a  competence,  a  store 
**  That  made  his  daughters  neither  rich  nor  poor ; 
**  Not  rich,  compared  with  some  who  dwelt  around ; 
**  Not  poor,  for  want  they  neither  fear'd  nor  found : 
*'  Their  guardian  uncle  was  hoth  kind  and  just, 
"  One  whom  a  parent  might  in  dying  trust ; 
**  Who,  in  their  youth,  the  trusted  store  improved, 
**  And,  when  he  ceased  to  guide  them,  fondly 

loved. 
^  These  sister  heauties  were  in  fact  the  grace 
*'  Of  yon  small  town, — ^it  was  their  native  place ; 
^  Like  SauVs  famed  daughters  were  the  lovely 

twain,* 
*'  As  Biicah  Lucy,  and  as  Merah  Jane :  * 
'*  For  this  was  tall,  with  free  commanding  air ; 
**  And  that  was  mild,  and  delicate,  and  isdr. 

**  Jane  had  an  arch  delusive  smile,  that  charm*d 
^  And  threaten*d  too ;  alluring,  it  alarmM ; 
**  The  smile  of  Lucy  her  approval  told, 
**  Cheerftil,  not  changing ;  neither  kind  nor  cold. 

**  When  children,  Lucy  love  alone  possess'd ; 
**  Jane  was  more  punish'd  and  was  more  caress'd : 
*'  If  told  the  childish  wishes,  one  hespoke 
"  A  lamb,  a  bird,  a  garden,  and  a  brook ; 
**  The  other  wish'd  a  joy  unknown,  a  rout 
**  Or  crowded  ball,  and  to  be  first  led  out. 

'*  Lucy  loved  all  that  grew  upon  the  ground, 
**  And  loveliness  in  all  things  living  found ; 
^  The  gilded  fly,  the  fern  upon  the  wall, 
'*  Were  aatoro's  works,  and  admirable  all ; 
*^  Pleased  with  indulgence  of  so  cheap  a  kind, 
^*  Ita  cheapness  never  discomposed  her  mind. 

**  Jane  had  no  liking  for  such  things  aa  these ; 
"  Things  pleasing  her  must  her  superiors  please : 
"  The  oofltlv  flower  was  precious  in  her  eyes, 
**  That  skill  can  vary,  or  that  money  buys ; 
^  Her  taste  was  good,  but  she  was  still  afraid, 
**  TiU  &shion  sanctioned  the  remarks  she  made. 

**  The  Sisters  read,  and  Jane  with  some  delight, 
**  The  satires  keen  that  fear  or  rage  excite, 


**  Ulur  8Bnl*ii  fdr  daoffhten,  as  by  Cowley  aoiif ; 
*  Not^ltoa  a  moaareo,  bot  a  yeonun  •prang.  ] 

«["  Like  two  brtfht  cy«»  in  ft  (kir  body  placed, 

SmiI^  royal  hoiwe  two  beauteoui  dftugliton  graficd  ; 
Mntb  tho  fli«t»  Michel  the  younger  nftincd. 
Both  equally  tat  diflerent  glories  fkmed. 


'<  That  men  in  power  attack,  and  ladies  high. 

"  And  give  broad  hints  that  we  may  know  them 

by. 
"  She  was  amused  when  sent  to  haunted  rooms, 
*'  Or  some  dark  passage  where  the  spirit  comes 
*'  Of  one  once  murdered  I  then  she  laughing  read, 
"  And  felt  at  once  the  folly  and  the  dread : 
"  As  rustic  girls  to  crafly  gipsies  fly, 
**  And  trust  the  liar  though  they  fear  the  lie ; 
*'  Or  as  a  patient,  urged  by  grievous  pains, 
'*  Will  fee  the  daring  quack  whom  he  disdains ; 
**  So  Jane  was  pleased  to  see  the  beckoning  hand, 
'^  And  trust  the  magic  of  the  Ratclifie-wand. 

**  In  her  religion — for  her  mind,  though  light, 
•*  Was  not  disposed  our  better  views  to  slight — 
**  Her  favourite  authors  were  a  solemn  kind, 
'*Who  fill  with  dark  mysterious    thoughts  tho 

mind; 
"  And  who  with  such  conceits  her  fancy  plied, 
*<  Became  her  friend,  philosopher,  and  guide. 

'*  She  made  the  Progress  of  the  Pilgrim  one 
"  To  build  a  thousand  pleasant  views  upon ; 
*'  An  that  connects  us  with  a  world  above 
*'  She  loved  to  fancy,  and  she  longed  to  prove ; 
"  Well  would  the  poet  please  her  who  could  lead 
'*  Her  fancy  forth,  yet  keep  untouch'd  her  creed. 

**  Led  by  an  early  custom,  Lucy  spied, 
'*  When  she  awaked,  the  Bible  at  her  side ; 
**  That,  ere  she  ventured  on  a  world  of  care, 
^  She  might  for  trials,  joys,  or  pains  prepare, 
'*  For  every  dart  a  shield,  a  guard  for  every  snare. 

*'  She  read  not  much  of  high  heroic  deeds, 
'*  Where  man  the  measure  of  man's  power  ex- 
ceeds; 
"  But  gave  to  luckless  love  and  fate  severe 
'<  Her  tenderest  pity  and  her  softest  tear. 
*^  She  mix*d  not  faith  with  fable,  but  she  trod 
*'  Right  onward,  cautious  in  the  ways  of  God ; 
"  Nor  did  she  dare  to  launch  on  seas  unknown, 
"  In  search  of  truths  by  some  adventurers  shown, 
**  But  her  own  compass  used,  and  kept  a  coutm 
her  own. 

**  The  maidens  both  their  loyalty  declared, 
'*  And  in  the  glory  of  their  country  shared  ; 
**  But  Jane  that  glory  felt  with  proud  delight, 
'*  When  England's  foes  were  vanquish'd  in  the 

fight; 
'*  While  Lucy's  feelings  for  the  brave  who  bled 
*<  Put  all  such  glorious  triumphs  from  her  head. 

'*  They  both  were  frugal :  Lucy  from  the  fear 
*'  Of  wasting  that  which  want  esteems  so  dear, 


Merab  with  tpadoos  beantr  flll'd  the  ticfat. 
Rut  too  mnch  awe  ehantised  the  bold  ddight. 
Like  ft  ealm  sea.  which  to  th*  enlarged  view 
Oirm  pleaeore,  W  gives  fear  and  rerctenee  too ; 
Michel's  sweet  looks  clear  and  free  Joys  did  nore, 
And  no  leas  strong,  tboog h  moch  more  gentle,  love,"  fte. 

CowLKT,  Dttvidtit,} 
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<*  Bat  finds  to  scarce ;  her  sister  from  the  pain 
'*  That  springs  from  want,  when  treated  with  dis- 
didn. 

"  Jane  horrow'd  maxims  from  a  doubting  school, 
"  And  toolc  for  truth  the  test  of  ridicule ; 
'*  Lucy  saw  no  such  virtue  in  a  jest, 
"  Truth  was  with  her  of  ridicule  a  test. 

'*  They  loved  each  other  with  the  warmth  of 

youth, 
"  With  ardour,  candour,  tenderness,  and  truth ; 
'*  And  though  their  pleasures  were  not  just  the 

same, 
*<  Tet  both  were  pleased  whenever  one  became ; 
"  Nay,  each  would  rather  in  the  act  rejoice 
^  That  was  th'  adopted,  not  the  native  choice. 

<*  Each  had  a  friend,  and  friends  to  minds  so 
fond 
"  And  good  are  soon  united  in  the  bond : 
'*  Each  had  a  lover ;  but  it  seem*d  that  fate 
**  Decreed  that  these  should  not  approximate. 

"  Now  Lucy's  lover  was  a  prudent  svrain, 
**  And  thought,  in  all  things,  what  would  be  his 

gain; 
"  The  younger  sister  first  engaged  his  view, 
"  But  with  her  beauty  he  her  spirit  knew : 
**  Her  face  he  much  admired,  *  But,  put  the  case,' 
"  Said  he,  *  I  marry,  what  is  then  a  face  ? 
"  *  At  first  it  pleases  to  have  drawn  the  lot ; 
"  *  He  then  forgete  it,  but  his  wife  does  not : 
"  *  Jane,  too,*  he  judged,  *  would  be  reserved  and 

nice, 
"  *  And  many  lovers  had  enhanced  her  price.' 

"  Thus,   thinking  much,   but   hiding  what  he 

thought, 
"  The  prudent  lover  Lucy's  favour  sought, 
"  And  he  succeeded, — she  was  free  from  art ; 
"  And  his  appear'd  a  gentle,  guileless  heart ; 
"  Such  she  respected ;  true,  her  sister  found 
"  His  placid  face  too  ruddy  and  too  round, 
"  Too  cold  and  inexpressive ;  such  a  face 
"  Where  you  could  nothing   mark*d    or  manly 

trace. 

**  But  Lucy  found  him  to  his  mother  kind, 
*'  And  saw  the  Christian  meekness  of  his  mind ; 
'*  His  voice  was  soft,  his  temper  mild  and  sweet, 
"  His  mind  was  easy,  and  his  person  neat. 
'^  Jane  said  he  wanted  courage  ;  Lucy  drew 
*'  No  ill  from  that,  though  she  believed  it  too : 
"  *  It  is  religious,  Jane ;  be  not  severe  ;* 
"  *  Well,  Lucy,  then  it  is  religious  fear.' 
"  Nor  could  the  sister,  great  as  was  her  love, 
**  A  man  so  lifeless  and  so  cool  approve. 


»  [Origliua  MS.  :— 

**  Near  to  the  Tilh«e,  where  they  now  abide, 
"  In  their  own  •tyle—the  yraXgu  called  It  pride— 
-  Dwelt  the  (Wr  Asters :  ifood  they  were  and  kind, 
•*  That  prying  scandal  acarco  could  error  find, 


'*  Jane  had  a  lover,  whom  a  lady's  pride 
'*  Might  wish  to  see  attending  at  her  side  ; 
"  Young,  handsome,  sprightly,  toA  wHh  good  ad- 
dress, 
"  Not  mark'd  for  folly,  error,  or  excess ; 
**  Yet  not  entirely  from  their  censure  free, 
"  Who  judge  our  failings  with  severity ; 
*'  The  very  care  he  took  to  keep  his  name 
"  Stainless,  with  some  was  evidence  of  shamr. 

**  Jane  heard  of  this,  and  she  replied, '  Eno«^gh ; 
**  '  Prove  but  the  facts,  and  I  resist  not  proof ; 
"  '  Nor  is  my  heart  so  easy  as  to  love 
"  *  The  man  my  judgment  bids  me  not  approve.' 
"  But  yet  that  hesrt  a  secret  joy  confess'd, 
"  To  &id  no  slander  on  the  youth  woold  rest ; 
'*  His  was,  in  fact,  such  conduct,  that  a  maid 
<*  Might  think  of  marriage,  and  be  not  afraid  ; 
"  And  she  was  pleased  to  find  a  spirit  high, 
"  Free  from  all  fear,  that  spum'd  hypocrisy. 
**  <  What  fears  my  sister  ?'  said  the  partial  fair, 
"  For  Lucy  fcar'd,-*  Why  tell  me  to  beware  ? 
"  '  No  smooth  deceitful  varnish  can  I  fbd ; 
"  *  His  is  a  spirit  generous,  Aree,  and  kind ; 
"  *  And  all  his  flaws  are  seen,  all  floating  in  hit 

mind. 
"  *  A  little  boldness  in  his  speech.    What  then  ? 
"  Mt  is  the  failing  of  these  generous  men. 
"  *  A  little  vanity,  but— Oh  I  my  dear, 
<*  *  They  all  would  show  it,  were  they  all  sincere. 

<*  *  But  come,  agreed ;  we  11  lend  each  other 

eyes 
"  *■  To  see  our  favourites,  when  they  we«r  dl»> 

guise; 
"  *  And  all  those  errors  that  will  then  be  aliowta 
*'  *■  Uninfluenced  by  the  workings  of  oar  own.* 

'*  Thus  lived  the  Sisters,  far  from  power  re- 
moved, 
"  And  far  from  need,  both  loving  and  beloved. 
'*  Thus  grew,  as  myrtles  grow :  I  grieve  at  heart 
*^  That  1  have  pain  and  sorrow  to  impart.* 
"  But  so  it  is,  the  sweetest  herbs  that  grow 
'*  In  the  lone  vale,  where  sweetest  waten  flow, 
"  Ere  drops  the  blossom,  or  appears  the  firmit, 
**  Feel- the  vile  grub,  and  perish  at  the  root ; 
'^  And  in  a  quick  and  premature  decay, 
"  Breathe  the  pure  fragrance  of  their  life  awaj. 

"  A  totiii  was  near.  In  which  the  buildings  alt 
"  Were  large,  but  one  pre-eminently  tall — 
"  A  huge  high  house.     Without  there  was  an  air 
"  Of  lavish  cost ;  no  littleness  was  there ; 
"  But  room  for  servants,  horses,  whiskies,  pigs, 
**  And  walls  for  pines  and  peaches,  grapes  and  HgB : 
**  Bright  on  the  sloping  glass  the  sunbeams  shotie, 
*^  And  brought  the  stunmer  of  all  climates  oik 

'*  Here  wealth  its  prowess  to  the  eye  dispUy^d. 
'*  And  here  advanced  the  seasons,  there  deky'd. 


**  And  candour  none :  they  apent.  they  apored*  tibej 
**  Jnit  aa  they  onght  to  iri\*e.  to  tpare.  to  aavv; 
*'  Like  two  queett-myrtlet  in  an  arbour'a  ride, 
••  So  they  abode,  and  ao  misht  atill  abide, 
«*  But  for  a  blight  I  it  woonda  me  at  the  bewt, 
**  That  1  have  grieTand  anguliii  to  impact,"  Sw.] 
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"  Bid  the  doe  heat  each  growing  tweet  refine, 
"  Made  the  tun*t  Ught  with  grotier  fire  combine, 
"  And  to  the  Tropic  gave  the  yigoor  of  the  Line. 

*^  Tet,  in  the  master  of  this  wealth,  behold 
'^  A  light  vain  coxcomb  taken  from  his  gold, 
"  Wboae  bmy  brain  was  weak,  whose  boasting 
heart  was  cold. 

*'  Oh  1  how  he  talk'd  to  that  believing  town, 
'*  That  he  would  give  it  riches  and  renown  ; 
"  CaoM  a  canal  where  treasures  were  to  swim, 
"  And  they  should  owe  their  opulence  to  him ! 
^  In  fisct,  of  riches  he  ensured  a  crop, 
**  So  they  would  give  him  but  a  seed  to  drop. 
"  As  used  the  alchymist  his  boasts  to  make, 
"  *  I  give  you  millions  for  the  mite  J  take  :* 
'*  The  mite  they  never  could  again  behold, 
**  The  millions  all  were  Eldorado  gold. 

**  By  this  professing  man,  the  country  round 
"  Was  searoh*d  to  see   where   money  could  be 
found. 

**  The  thriven  farmer,  who  had  lived  to  spare, 
**  Became  an  object  of  especial  care ; 
'*  He  took  the  frugal  tradesman  by  the  hand, 
**  And  wish'd  him  joy  of  what  he  might  command ; 
*'  And  the  industrious  servant  who  had  laid 
**  His  saving  by,  it  was  his  joy  to  aid ; 
**  Large  talk  and  hints  of  some  productive  plan, 
*'  Half  named,  won  all  his  hearers  to  a  man ; 
**  Uncertain  projects  drew  them  wondering  on, 
'*  And  avarice  listened  till  distrust  was  gone. 

^*  But  when  to  these  dear  girls  he  found  his  way, 
"  AH  easy,  artless,  innocent  were  they  ; 
**  When  he  compell'd  his  foolish  wife  to  be 
**  At  onoe  so  great,  so  humble,  and  so  free ; 
"  Whom  others  sought,  nor  always  with  success ! 
**  But  they  were  both  her  pride  and  happiness ; 
'*  And  she  esteem'd  them,  but  attended  still 
"  To  the  vile  purpose  of  her  husband's  will ; 
"  And  when  she  fix'd  his  snares  about  their  mind, 
*'  Bespected  those  whom  she  essay'd  to  blind : 
'*  Nay,  with  esteem  she  some  compassion  gave 
**  To  the  fair  victims  whom  she  would  not  save. 
"  The   Banker^s  wealth  and  kindness  were  her 

themes, 
**  His  generous  plans,  his  patriotic  schemes ; 
**  What  he  had  done  for  some,  a  favourite  few, 
^  Whi  for  his  favourites  still  he  meant  to  do : 
*'  Not  that  he  always  listenM — which  \Kas  hard — 
**  To  her,  when  speaking  of  her  great  regard 
**  For  certain  friends — *  But  you,  as  I  may  say, 
** '  Are  his  own  choice — I  am  not  jealous,  nay  !* 

'*  Then  came  the  Man  himself,  and  came  with 
speed, 
*'  Am  just  from  business  of  importance  freed, 
"  Or  just  escaping,  came  with  looks  of  fire, 
^  As  if  he  *d  just  attained  his  full  desire ; 
''  As  if  Prosperity  and  he  for  life 
**  Were  wed,  and  he  was  showing  off  his  wife ; 
^  Pleased  to  display  his  influence,  and  to  prove 
**  HImMlf  the  object  of  her  partial  love : 


"  Perhaps  with  this  was  join'd  the  Utcnt  fear, 
'*  The  time  would  come  when  he  should  not  be  dear. 

"  Jane  laugh'd  at  all  their  visits  and  parade, 
*^  And  call'd  it  friendship  in  a  hothouse  made ; 
'*  A  style  of  friendship  suited  to  his  taste, 
**  Brought  on,  and  ripen'd  like  his  grapes,  in  haste ; 
**  She  saw  the  wants  that  wealth  in  vain  would  hide, 
''  And  all  the  tricks  and  littleness  of  pride : 
"  On  all  the  wealth  would  creep  the  vulgar  stain, 
**  And  grandeur  strove  to  look  itself  in  vain. 

**  Lucy  perceived'but  she  replied,  *  Why  heed 
"  *  Such  small  defects? — they're  very  kind  in- 

deedl' 
'*  And  kind  they  were,  and  ready  to  produce 
'^  Their  easy  friendship,  ever  fit  for  use — 
"  Friendship  that  enters  into  all  afiairs, 
"  And  daily  wants,  and  daily  gets,  repain. 

"  Hence  at  the  cottage  of  the  Sisters  stood 
'*  The  Banker's  steed— he  was  so  very  good ; 
"  Oft  through  the  roads,  in  weather  foul  or  fair, 
'*  Their  friend's  gay  carriage  bore  the  gentle  pair : 
**  His  grapes  and  nectarines  woo'd  the  virgins' 

hand, 
"  His  books  and  roses  were  at  their  command ; 
"  And  costly  flowers, — he  took  upon  him  shame 
^*  That  he  could  purchase  what  he  could  not  name. 

'^  Lucy  was  vex'd  to  have  such  favours  shown, 
**  And  they  returning  nothing  of  their  own ; 
^^  Jane  smiled  and  begg'd  her  sister  to  believe, — 
**  *  We  give  at  least  as  much  as  we  receive.' 

''  Alas !  and  more :  they  gave  their  ears  and  eyes ; 
"  His  splendour  ofttimes  took  them  by  surprise ; 
**  And  if  in  Jane  appear'd  a  meaning  smile, 
**  She  gased,  admired,  and  paid  respect  the  while. 
**  Would  she  had  rested  there !  deluded  maid ! 
**  She  saw  not  yet  the  fatal  price  she  paid ; 
**  Saw  not  that  wealth,  though  join'd  with  folly, 

grew 
*'  In  her  regard ;  she  smiled,  but  listen'd  too ; 
"  Nay,  woiUd  be  grateful,  she  would  trust  her  all, 
**  Her  funded  source,  to  him — a  matter  small ; 
**  Taken  for  their  sole  use,  and  ever  at  their  call — 
*'  To  be  improved — he  knew  not  how  indeed, 
**  But  he  had  methods — and  they  must  succeed. 

"  This  was  so  good,  that  Jane,  in  very  pride, 
'^  To  spare  him  trouble,  for  a  while  denied ; 
**  And  Lucy's  prudence,  though  it  was  alarm'd, 
"  Was  by  the  splendour  of  the  Banker  charm'd ; 
**  What  was  her  paltry  thousand  pounds  to  him, 
"  Who  would  expend  five  thousand  on  a  whim  ? 
**  And  then  the  portion  of  the  wife  was  known ; 
<'  But  not  that  she  reserved  it  for  her  own. 

**  Lucy  her  lover  trusted  with  the  fact, 
"  And  frankly  ask'd,  if  he  approved  the  act. 
*' '  It  promised  well,'  he  said ;  *  he  could  not  tell 
"  '  How  it  might  end,  but  sure  it  promised  well ; 
"  '  He  had  himself  a  trifle  in  U.e  Bank, 
*'  *  And  should  be  sore  uneasy  if  it  sank.' 

**  Jane  from  her  lover  had  no  wish  to  hide 
"  Her  deed,  but  was  withheld  by  maiden  pride ; 
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"  To  talk  8o  early — as  if  one  were  sure 

'*  Of  being  his !  she  could  not  that  endure. 

'*  But  when  the  sisters  were  apart,  and  when 

*'  They  freely  spoke  of  their  affairs  and  men, 

"  They  thought  with  pleasure  of  the  sum  improved, 

"  And  so  presented  to  the  men  they  loved. 

"  Things  now  proceeded  in  a  quiet  train ; 
'*  No  cause  appeared  to  murmur  or  complain : 
"  The  money*d  man,  his  ever-smiling  dame, 
**  And  their  young  darlings,  in  their  carriage  came : 
"  Jane*8  sprightly  lover  smiled  their  pomp  to  see, 
"  And  ate  their  grapes  witli  gratitude  and  glee, 
''  But  with  the  freedom  there  was  nothing  mean, 
'*  Humble,  or  forward*  in  his  freedom  seen ; 
'*  His  was  the  frankness  of  a  mind  that  shows 
*'  It  knows  itself,  nor  fears  for  what  it  knows : 
'*  But  Lucy*s  ever  humble  friend  was  awed 
"  By  the  profusion  he  could  not  applaud  ; 
"He  seemM  indeed  reluctant  to  partake 
**  Of  the  collation  that  he  could  not  make ; 
<*  And  this  was  pleasant  in  the  maiden's  view— 
"  Was  modesty — was  moderation  too ; 
'*  Though  Jane  esteem'd  it  meanness ;  and  she  saw 
'*  Fear  in  that  prudence,  avarice  in  that  awe. 

**  But  both  the  lovers  now  to  town  are  gone, 
*'  By  business  one  is  call'd,  by  duty  one ; 
*»  While  rumour  rises — ^whether  fsise  or  true 
"  The  ladies  knew  not — it  was  known  to  few — 
'*  But  fear  there  was,  and  on  their  guardian  friend 
'*  They  for  advice  and  comfort  would  depend, 
*'  When  rose  the  day ;  meantime  from  Belmont- 

plaee 
**  Came  vile  report,  predicting  quick  disgrace.* 

"  *  Twas  told — ^the   servants,  who  had  met  to 

thank 
**  Their  lord  for  placing  money  in  his  Bank — 
"  Their  kind  free  master,  who  such  wages  gave, 
"  And  then  increased  whatever  they  could  save — 
**  They  who  had  heard  they  should  their  savings 

lose, 
'*  Were  weeping,  swearing,  drinking  at  the  news ; 
'*  And  still  the  more   they  drank,  the  more  they 

wept, 
"  And  swore,  and  rail'd,  and  threatened,  till  they 

slept. 

"  The  morning  truth  conflrm'd  the  evening  dread ; 
'*  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  the  Banker  fled  ; 
'*  But  left  a  promise  that  his  friends  should  have, 
"  To  the  last  shilling — ^what  his  fortunes  gave. 

'*  The  evil  tidings  reach'd  the  sister-pair, 
"  And  one  like  Sorrow  look*d,  and  one  Despair : 
'*  They  from  each  other  tum'd  th'  afflicting  look, 
"  And  loth  and  late  the  painful  silence  broke. 

*' '  The  odious  villain !'  Jane  in  wrath  began  ; 
"  In  pity  Lucy,  *  The  unhappy  man ! 


«  [Here  followi  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
**  Thus  flird  with  fear,  that  evening  tbev  attend 
**  To  hia  laat  home  an  ancient  Tillage^fnend ; 
**  And  they,  reflecting  on  the  old  man'a  days, 
**  Who  Uring  liad  their  bve,  and  now  their  prtiie, 


"  ♦  When  time  and  reason  our  affliction  heal. 
"  *  How  will  the  author  of  our  sufferings  feel  ?  * 

"  *  And  let  him  feel,  my  sister, — let  the  woc« 
**  *  That  he  creates  bo  bane  to  his  repose  I 
"  *■  Let  them  be  felt  in  his  expiring  hour, 
"  '  When  death  brings  all  his  dread,  and  sin  its 

power : 
"  *  Then  let  the  busy  foe  of  mortal  state 
"  '  The  pangs  he  caused,  his  own  to  aggravate  ! 
"  '  Wretch  I   when  our  life  was  glad,  our  proflpeoti 

gay, 

"  '  With  savage  hand  to  sweep  them  all  away  * 
"  *  And  he  must  know  it — ^know  when  he  beguiled 
"  *  His  easy  victims — how  the  villain  smiled  ! 

"  *  Oh  !  oy  dear  Lucy,  could  I  see  him  crave 
"  *  The  food  denied,  a  beggar  and  a  slave, 
"  *  To  stony  hearts  he  should  with  tears  apply, 
"  *  And  Pity's  self  withhold  the  struggling  sigh ; 
**  *  Or  if  relenting  weakness  should  extend 
"  *  Th'  extorted  scrap  that  Justice  would  not  load, 
"  '  Let  it  be  poisonM  by  the  cunet  deep 
"  *  Of  every  wretch  whom  he  compels  to  weep  !• 

"  *  Nay,  my  sweet  sister,  if  you  thought  mxch 

pain 
"  *  Were  his,  your  pity  would  awake  again  : 
"  *  Your  generous  heart  the  wretch's  grief  wookl 

feel, 
'^  *  And  you  would  soothe  the  pangs  you  could  skot 

heal.' 

"  *  Oh  I  never,  never, — ^I  would  still  contrive 
"  *  To  keep  the  slave  whom  I  abhorr'd  alive ; 
"  *  His  tortured  mind  with  horrid  fears  to  fill, 
"  *  Disturb  his  reason,  and  misguide  his  will ; 
"  *  Heap  coaU  of  fire,  to  lie  like  melted  lead, 
"  *  Heavy  and  hot,  on  his  accursed  head  ; 
"  *  Not  coals  that  mercy  kindles  hearts  to  melt, 
"  *  But  he  should  feel  them  hot  as  fires  are  felt ; 
*' '  Corroding  ever,  and  through  life  the  same, 
"  *  Strong  self-contempt  and  ever-burning  sham* ; 
"  '  Let  him  so  wretched  live  that  he  may  fiy 
'*  *  To  desperate  thoughts,  and   be  resolved   to 

die— 
"  *  And  then  let  death  such  frightftil  visions  giv^ 
" '  Tliat  he  may  dread  the  attempt,  and  beg  to  live !  * 

**  80  spake    th'  indignant   maid,  when  Iaxcv 
sigh'd,  '' 

<*  And,  waiting  softer  times,  no  more  replied. 

'*  Barlow  was    then  in  town ;    and  there    be 
thought 
<<  Of  bliss  to  come,  and  bargains  to  be  bought ; 
**  And  was  returning  homeward — when  he  found 
"  The  Bank  was  broken,  and  his  venture  drown'd. 

'' '  Ah !  foolish  maid,'  he  cried, '  and  what  vilt 
thou 
"  *  Say  for  thy  friendi  and  their  excesses  now  ? 


*  That  good  old  man,  with  to  much  natiTe  leBte, 
*•  Such  health  and  eaie,  aueh  hope  with  eompeteaee; 
*'  Ther  could  but  own,  ifauch  aboald  Im  their  lot, 
**  They  ahoold  be  thankAU  l—Li,  alaal  waa  not."] 
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^  '  All  sow  it  brought  completely  to  An  end : 
^  *  AVhat  can  the  spendthrift  now  afford  to  ipend  ? 
^  '  Had  my  advice  been — ^tme,  I  gare  consent ; 
**  *  The  thing  was  porposed ;  what  could  I  pre- 
vent? 

*• «  Who  will  her  idle  taste  for  flowers  supply  ?— 
^  *  Who  send  her  grapes  and  peaches  ?  let  her 

try:— 
** '  There's  none  will  give  her,  and  she  cannot  buy. 
'* '  Yet  would  she  not  be  gratefbl  if  ^e  knew 
'* '  What  to  my  faith  and  generous  lore  was  due  ? 
** '  Daily  to  see  the  man  who  took  her  hand, 
**  *  When  she  had  not  a  sixi>enee  at  command ; 
*' '  Could  I  be  sure  that  such  a  quiet  mind 
**  ^  Would  be  for  erer  grateftU,  mild,  and  kind, 
"  '  I  might  comply — ^but  how  will  Bloomer  act 
**  *  When  he  becomes  acquainted  with  the  fact  ? 
"  '  The  lots  to  him  is  trifling— but  the  faU 
^  '  From  independence,  that  to  her  is  all  : 
*'  *  Now,  should  he  marry,  't  will  be  shame  to  me 
*'  *  To  hold  myself  from  my  engagement  free ; 
"  '  And  should  he  not,  St  will  be  double  grace 
*'  *  To  stand  alone  in  such  a  trying  case. 


**  *■  Come  then,  my  Lucy,  to  thy  faithful  heart 
**  *  And  humble  love  I  will  my  views  impart ; 
'*  *  Will  see  the  grateful  tear  that  sofUy  steals 
** '  Down  thy  fair  face,  and  all  thy  joy  rereals ; 
**  *  And  when  I  say  it  is  a  blow  seyere, 
**  *  Then  wiU  I  add— Restrain,  my  love,  the  tear, 
''  *  And  teke  this  heart,  so  faithful  and  so  fond, 
** '  Still  bound  to  thine— and  fear  not  for  that 
bond.* 


**  He  said ;  and  went  with  purpose,  he  believed, 
^'  Of  generous  nature— so  is  man  deceived. 
"  Lucy  determined  that  her  lover's  eye 
**  Should  not  dlttrest  nor  supplication  tpy — 
**  That  in  her  manner  he  should  nothing  find 
"  To  indicate  the  weakness  of  her  mind. 


"  He  saw  no  eye  that  wept,  no  frame  that  shook, 
*'  No  fond  appeal  was  mode  by  word  or  look ; 
*'  Kindness  there  was,  but  join'd  with  some  re- 
straint, 
**  And  traces  of  the  late  event  were  faint. 


^  He  look'd  for  grief  deploring,  but  perceives 
"  No  outward  token  that  she  longer  grieves ; 
*'  He  bad  expected  for  his  efforts  pr^se, 
"  For  he  resolved  the  drooping  mind  to  raise ; 
^  She  would,  he  judged,  be  humble,  and  afWdd 
**  That  he  might  blame  her  rashness  and  upbraid ; 
**  And  lo !  he  finds  her  in  a  quiet  state, 
^  Her  spirit  easy  and  her  air  sedate ; 
*'  As  if  her  loss  was  not  a  cause  for  pain, 
^  As  if  assured  that  he  would  make  it  gain. 

^  Silent  a  while,  he  told  the  morning  news, 
^  And  what  he  judged  they  might  expect  to  lose ; 
"He  thought  himself,  whatever  some  might  boast, 
**  The  composition  would  be  small  at  mott ; 
**  Some  shablnr  matter, — the  would  tee  no  more 
**  The  tithe  of  what  she  held  in  hand  befon. 


"  How  did  her  sister  feel?  and  did  she  think 
"  Bloomer  was  honest,  and  would  never  shrink  ? 
**  *  But  why  inat  smile  ?  is  loss  like  yours  so  light 
**  *  That  it  can  aught  like  merriment  excite  ? 
"  '  Well,  he  is  rich,  we  know,  and  can  afford 
«  <  To  please  his  fkncy  and  to  keep  his  word ; 
"  '  To  him  't  is  nothing;  had  he  now  a  fear, 
«  <  He  must  the  meanest  of  his  sex  appear ; 
"  '  But  the  true  honour,  as  I  judge  the  case, 
"  '  Is  both  to  feel  the  evil,  and  embrace.' 

"  Here  Barlow  stopp'd,  a  little  vex'd  to  see 
^  No  fear  or  hope,  no  dread  or  ecstasy : 
**  Calmly  she  spoke — *  Your  prospects,  sir,  and 

mine, 
** '  Are  not  the  same, — their  union  I  decline ; 
"  *  Could  I  believe  the  hand  for  which  you  strove 
"  *  Had  yet  its  value, — did  you  truly  love, — 
"  *  I  had  with  thanks  address'd  you,  and  replied, 
"  *  Wait  till  your  feelings  and  my  own  subside ; 
**  *  Watch  your  affections,  and,  if  still  they  live, 
"  *  What  pride  denies,  my  gratitude  shall  give ; 
"  '  E'en  then,  in  yielding,  1  had  first  beUeved 
"  *  That  I  conferr*d  the  favour,  not  received. 
"  *  You  I  release — nay,  hear  me — ^I  impart 
"  *  Joy  to  your  soul, — I  judge  not  of  your  heart. 
"  '  Think'st  thou  a  being,  to  whom  God  has  lent 
** '  A  feeling  mind,  will  have  her  bosom  rent 
'*  *  By  man's  reproaches  ?    Sorrow  will  be  thine, 
**  *  For  all  thy  pity  prompts  thee  to  resign  ! 
*'  *  Think'st  thou  that  meeknets'  self  would  con- 
descend 
** '  To  take  the  hutband  when   the   tcomt  the 

fHcnd? 
"  '  Forgive  the  frankness,  and  rejoice  for  life, 
''  *  Thou  art  not  burthen'd  with  so  poor  a  wife. 

** '  Go !  and  be  happy— teU,  for  the  applause 
** '  Of  hearts  like  thine,  we  parted ;  and  the  cause 
''  *  Give,  as  it  pleases.'    With  a  foolish  look 
"  That  a  dull  schoolboy  fixes  on  his  book 
"  That  he  resigns,  with  mingled  shame  and  joy, 
"  So  Barlow  went,  confounded  like  the  boy. 

"  Jane,  while  she  wept  to  think  her  titter't  pain 
"  Was  thut  increaaed,  felt  infinite  ditdain ; 
*'  Bound  as  she  was,  and  wedded  by  the  tics 
"  Of  love  and  hope,  that  care  and  craft  despise, 
**  She  could  but  wonder  that  a  man,  whoso  taste 
"  And  seal  for  money  had  a  Jew  disgraced, 
'*  Should  love  her  sister ;  yet  with  this  surprise 
**  She  felt  a  little  exultation  rise ; 
''  Hers  was  a  lover  who  had  always  held 
"  This  man  at  bate,  by  generout  tcom  ImpelVd  ; 
**  And  yet  at  one  of  whom,  for  Lucy's  sake, 
"  He  would  a  civil  distant  notice  take. 

"  Lucy,  with  sadden'd  heart  and  temper  mild, 
**  Bow'd  to  correction,  like  an  humbled  child 
"  Who  feels  the  parent's  kindness,  and  who  knows 
"  Such  the  correction  he  who  loves  bestows. 

**  Attending  always,  but  attending  more 
*'  When  sorrow  ask'd  his  presence,  than  before, 
"  Tender  and  ardent,  with  the  kindest  air, 
"  Came  Bloomer,  fortune's  error  to  repair ; 
"  Words  sweetly  soothing  spoke  the  happy  youth, 
*'  With  aU  the  tender  earnestness  of  truth. 
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"  There  was  no  doubt  of  hii  intention  now — 
•*  He  will  his  purpose  with  his  love  avow : 
"  So  judged  the  maid ;  yet,  waiting,  she  admired 
"  His  still  delaying  what  he  most  desired ; 
"  Till,  ftom  her  spirit's  agitation  free, 
"  She  might  determine  when  the  day  should  be. 
"  With  such  facility  the  partial  mind 
"  Can  the  best  motives  for  its  favourites  find. 
"  Of  this  he  spake  not,  but  he  stay*d  beyond 
"  His  usual  hour— attentive  still  and  fond ; — 
*'  The  hand  yet  firmer  to  the  hand  he  press*d, 
"  And  the  eye  rested  where  it  loved  to  rest ; 
'*  Then  took  he  certain  freedoms,  yet  so  small 
"  That  it  was  prudish  so  the  things  to  call ; 
"  Things  they  were  not—*  Describe  '—that  none 

can  do, 
"  They  had  been  nothing  had  they  not  been  new ; 
**  It  was  the  manner  and  the  look ;  a  maid, 
"  Afraid  of  such,  U  fooUshly  afraid  ; 
"  For  what  could  she  explain  ?    The  piercing  eye 
'*  Of  jealous  fear  could  nought  amiss  descry. 

"  But  some  concern  now  rose ;  the  youth  would 
seek 
"  Jane  by  herself,  and  then  would  nothing  si»eak, 
**  Before  not  spoken ;  there  was  still  delay, 
"  Vexatious,  wearying,  wasting,  day  by  day. 

«  *  He  does  not  surely  trifle  !*    Heaven  forbid ! 
**  She  now  should  doubly  scorn  him  if  he  did. 

**  Ah  I  more  thktn  this,  unlucky  giri  !  is  thine ; 
•*  Thou  must  the  fondest  views  of  life  resign ; 
"  And  in  the  very  time  resign  them  too, 
"  When  they  were  brightening  on  the  eager  view. 
"  I  will  be  brief,— nor  have  I  heart  to  dwell 
**  On  crimes  they  ahnost  share  who  paint  them 
well. 

"  There  was  a  moment's  softness,  and  it  seem*d 
"  Discretion  slept,  or  so  the  lover  dream'd ; 
"  And  watohing  long  the  now  confiding  maid, 
"  He  though  her  guardless,  and  grew  less  afraid ; 
'*  Led  to  the  theme  that  he  had  shunn'd  before, 
"He  used  a  language  he  must  use  no  more — 
"  For  if  it  answers,  there  is  no  more  nead, 
**  And  no  more  trial  should  it  not  succeed. 

"  Then  made  he  that  attempt,  in  which  to  fail 
*<  Is  shameful, — still  more  shameful  to  prevail. 

"  Then  was  there  lightning  in  that  eye  that  shed 
"  Its  beams  upon  him, — and  his  frenzy  fled ; 
"  Abject  and  trembling  at  her  feet  he  laid, 
"  Despised  and  scomM  by  the  indignant  maid, 
"  Whose  spirito  in  their  agiUtion  rose, 
"  Him,  and  her  own  weak  pity,  to  oppose : 
'*  As  liquid  silver  in  the  tube  mounts  high, 
**  Then  shakes  and  settles  as  the  storm  goes  by. 

"  While  yet  the   lover  stay'd,  the  maid  was 

strong, 
'*  But  whffn  he  fled,  she   droop'd  and   felt  the 

wrong — 
"  Felt  the  alarming  chill,  th*  enfeebled  breath, 
"  Closed  the  quick  eye,  and  sank  in  transient 

death. 


"  So  Lucy  foond  her;  and  then  first  that  br«ast 
"  Knew  anger^s  power,  and  own'd  the  straagv 
guest. 

**  *  And  is  this  love  ?  Ungenerous  I    Hm  he  tso 
"  '  Been  mean  and  abject  ?    Is  no  being  true  ?* 
**  For  Lucy  judged  that,  like  her  prudent  twain, 
*^  Bloomer  had  talk'd  of  what  a  man  might  gain; 
**  She  did  not  think  a  man  on  earth  was  found; 
^  A  wounded  bosom,  while  it  bleeds,  to  wovad ; 
'*  Thought  not  that  mortal  could  be  so  nigiist 
"  As  to  deprive  aflUction  of  its  trust ;  | 

"  Thought  not  a  lover  could  the  hope  exgoy, 
**  That  must  the  peace,  he  should  promote,  de> 

stroy; 
«  Thought  not,  in  fact,  that  in  the  world  wers 

tiiose 
**  Who  to  their  tenderest  friends  are  worse  thia 

foes, 
^  Who  win  the  heart,  deprive  it  of  its  care, 
**  Then  plant  remorse  and  desolation  there. 

'*  Ah  !  cruel  he  who  can  that  heart  deprive 
*^  Of  all  that  keeps  Its  energy  alive ; 
**  Can  see  consign'd  to  shame  the  tntsting  fair, 
"  And  turn  confiding  fondness  to  despair ; 
**  To  watch  that  time— a  name  is  not  aasigo'd 
**  For  crime  so  odious,  nor  shall  learning  find. 

"  Now,  from  that  day,  has  Lucy  laid  aside 
"  Her  proper  cares,  to  be  her  sister's  guide, 
"  Guani,  and  protector.    At  their  unde'a  fann 
"  They  pass'd  the  period  of  their  first  alarm, 
"  But  soon  retired,  nor  was  he  grieved  to  learn 
**  They  made  their  oifi-n  affairs  their  own  conoen. 

**  I  knew  not  then  their  worth ;  and,  bad  I 
known, 
"  Could  not  the  kindness  of  a  friend  have  ahowa ; 
"  For  men  they  dreaded : — they  a  dwelling  sought, 
"  And  there  the  children  of  tho  village  Uoght; 
"  There,  firm  and  patient,  Lucy  still  depends 
**  Upon  her  efforts,  not  upon  her  friends  ; 
**  She  is  with  persevering  strength  endued, 
"  And  can  be  cheerful — for  she  will  be  good. 

"  Jane  too  will  strive  the  daily  tasks  to  shares 
"  That  so  employment  may  contend  with  care : 
"  Not  power,  but  will,  she  shows,  and  looks  abott 
"  On  her  small  people,  who  come  in  and  out; 
"  And  seems  of  what  they  need,  or  ihe  can  do,  is  | 
doubt.  ' 

"  There  sits  the  chubby  crew  on  seaU  around, 
"  While  she,  all  rueful  at  the  sight  and  aound, 
"  Shrinks  from  the  free  approaches  of  tho  tribe, 
"  Whom  she  attempts  lamenting  to  describe, 
"  With  stains  the  idlers  gathered  in  their  way, 
"  The  simple  stains  of  mud,  and  mould,  and  cisy, 
"  And  compound  of  the  streets,  of  what  wc  dsi*  I 

not  say ; 
"  With  hair  uncomb*d,  grimed  fkce,  and  pile«»» 

look, 
♦*  Each  heavy  student  takes  the  odious  bock, 

"  And  on  the  lady  casts  a  glance  of  fear,  

"  Who  draws  the  garment  close  as  he  cornea  r 
"  She  then  tor  Lucy's  mild  forbearance  trfea, 
"  And  from  her  pupils  turns  her  brilliant  eyt^ 
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**  Making  new  efforts,  and  with  some  iuooess, 
"  To  pay  attention  while  the  students  gness ; 
^*  Who  to  the  gentler  mistress  fain  would  glide 
**  And  dread  their  sUtion  at  the  lady's  side. 

**  Soch  is  their  fate : — there  is  a  fiiendly  few 
"  Whom  they  reeeire,  and  there  is  chance  for  yon ; 
**  Their  school,  and  something  gather'd  from  the 

wreck 
'*  Of  that  had  Bank,  keeps  poverty  in  check ; 
**  And  true  respect  and  high  regard  are  theirs, 
''  The  children's  profit,  and  the  parents'  prayers. 

**  With  Lucy  rests  the  one  peculiar  care, 
"  That  few  must  see,  and  none  with  her  may  share ; 
*'  More  dear  than  hope  can  he,  more  sweet  than 

pleasures  are. 
*'  For  her  sad  sister  needs  the  care  of  love 
"  That  will  direct  her,  that  will  not  reprove, 
"  But  waits  to  warn ;  for  Jane  will  walk  alone, 
**  Will  sing  in  low  and  melancholy  tone ; 
'*  Will  read  or  write,  or  to  her  plants  will  run 
'*  To  shun  her  ftiends, — alas !    her  thoughts  to 

shun. 

"  It  is  not  love  alone  disturbs  her  rest, 
*^  But  loss  of  all  that  ever  hope  possess'd ; 
"  Friends  ever  kind,  life's  lively  pleasures,  ease, 
**•  When  her  enjoyments  could  no  longer  please-^ 
'*  These  were  her  comforts  then !  she  has  no  more 
of  these. 

**  Wrapt  in  such  thoughts,  she  feels  her  mind 
astray, 
**  Bat  knows  't is  true  that  she  has  lost  her  way; 
"  For  Lucy's  smile  will  check  the  sudden  flight, 
"  And  one  Idnd  look  let  in  the  wonted  light. 

^  Fits  of  long  silence  she  endures,  then  talks 
"  Too  much — ^with  too  much  ardour,  as  she  walks ; 
**  Bat  still  the  shrubs  that  she  admires  dispense 
^  Their  balmy  freshness  to  the  hurried  sense, 
**  And  she  will  watch  their  progress,  and  attend 
'*  U«r  flowering  favourites  as  a  guardian  friend ; 
"  To  son  or  shade  she  will  her  sweets  remove, 
** '  And  here,'  she  says,  *  I  may  with  safety  love.' 

*'  But  there  are  hours  when  on  that  bosom  steals 
"  A  rising  terror, — then  indeed  she  feels ; — 
**  Feels  how  she  loved  the  promised  ^ood,  and  how 
"  She  feels  the  failure  of  the  promise  now. 

"  *  That  other  spoiler  did  as  robbers  do, 
'* '  Made  poor  our  state,  but  not  disgracefiil  too. 
"  *  This  spoiler  shames  me,  and  I  look  within 
*' '  To  find  some  cause  that  drew  him  on  to  sin ; 
"  •  He  and  the  wretch  who  could  thy  worth  for- 
sake 
*'  *  Are  the  fork'd  adder  and  the  loathsome  snake ; 
*' '  Thy  snake  could  slip  in  villain-fear  away, 
'*  *  But  had  no  fang  to  fasten  on  his  prey. 

** '  Oh  I  my  dear  Lucy,  I  had  thought  to  live 
^  *  With  all  the  comforts  easy  fortunes  give ; 
*'  *  A  wife  caressing  and  caress'd— a  friend, 
*' '  Whom  we  would  guide,  advise,  oonsalt,  de- 
fend. 


"  *  And  make  his  equal ; — ^then  I  fondly  thought 
"  '  Among  superior  creatures  to  be  brought ; 
*<  <  And  while  with  them,  deUghted  to  behold 
** '  No  eye  averted,  and  no  bosom  cold ; — 
"  '  Then  at  my  home,  a  mother,  to  embrace 

"  «  My Oh  I  my  sister,  it  was  surely  base! 

*' '  I  might  forget  the  wrong;  I  cannot  the  dis- 
grace. 

*< '  Oh !  when  I  saw  that  trinmph  in  his  eyes^ 
"  *  I  felt  my  spiriU  with  his  own  arise; 
"  *  I  call'd  it  joy,  and  said.  The  generous  youth 
"  '  Laughs  at  my  loss— no  trial  for  his  truth ; 
"  '  It  is  a  trifle  he  can  not  lament, 
<*  <  A  sum  but  equal  to  his  annual  rent ; 
"  *  And  yet  that  loss,  the  cause  of  every  ill, 
"  *  Has  made  me  poor,  and  him*^— 

*<'OhI  poorer  still; 
'* '  Poorer,  my  Jane,  and  far  below  thee  now : 
*' '  The  iigurer  he, — ^the  {igured  sufierer  thou ; 
"  '  And  shaU  such  loss  aflUct  thee  ?'^ 

«*  *  Lose  I  not 
"  '  With  him  what  fortune  could  in  life  allot  ? 
** '  Lose  I  not  hope,  life's  cordial,  and  the  views 
"  *  Of  an  aspiring  spirit  ?— O !  I  lose 
'* '  Whate'er  the  happy  feel,  whate'er  the  sanguine 

choose. 
"  '  Would  I  could  lose  this  bitter  sense  of  wrong, 
'*  *  And  sleep  in  peace  I — ^but  it  will  not  be  long ! 
"  '  And  here  is  something,  Lucy,  in  my  brain, 
*'  '  I  know  not  what — ^it  is  a  cure  for  pain, 
"  *  But  is  not  death  I — no  beckoning  hand  I  see, 
** '  No  voice  I  hear,  that  comes  alone  to  me ; 
'* '  It  is  not  death,  but  change ;  I  am  not  now 
"  *  As  I  was  once, — nor  can  I  tell  you  how ; 
*'  *  Nor  is  it  madness ;  ask,  and  you  shall  find 
'*  *  In  my  replies  the  soundness  of  my  mind : 
*'  *  O  !  I  should  be  a  trouble  all  day  long — 
"  *  A  very  torment — ^if  my  head  were  wrong !' 

"  At  times  there  is  upon  her  features  seen, 
*'  What  moves  suspicion — she  is  too  serene. 
'*  Such  is  the  motion  of  a  drunken  man, 
**  Who  steps  sedately,  just  to  show  he  can. 
"  Absent  at  times,  she  will  her  mother  call, 
'*  And  cry  at  mid-day,  *  Then  good  night  to  all.' 

*'  But  most  she  thinks  there  will  some  good  ensue 
*'  From  something  done,  or  what  she  is  to  do ; 
**  Long  wrapt  In  dlence,  she  will  then  assume 
"  An  air  of  business,  and  shake  off"  her  gloom ; 
**  Then  cry  exulting, '  O I  it  must  succeed, 
"  *■  There  are  ten  thousand  readers— all  men  read  : 
"  *  There  are  my  writings, — you  shall  never  q>end 
"  '  Your  precious  moments  to  so  poor  an  end ; 
"  *  Our  peasants'  children  may  be  taught  by  those 
"  '  Who  have  no  powers  such  wonders  to  compose ; 
"  '  So  let  me  call  them,— what  the  world  allows, 
'* '  Surely  a  poet  without  shame  avows. 
"  *  Come,  let  us  count  what  numbers  we  believe 
"  *  Will  buy  our  work —Ah  I  sister,  do  you  grieve  ? 
'^ '  You   weep ;  there 's  something   I   have  said 


"  <  And  vez'd  my  sister— What  a  worid  is  this  t 
** '  And  how  I  wander  I— Where  has  fancy  rmn  ? 
u  *  It  there  no  poem  ?    Have  I  nothing  done  ? 
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"  *  Forgive  me,  Lucy ;  I  bad  fix'd  my  eye, 
"  *  And  8o  my  mind,  on  works  that  cannot  die — 
"  '  Marmion  and  Lara  yonder  in  the  case ; 
"  '  And  so  I  put  me  in  the  poet's  place. 

<*  *  Stm,  be  not  firighten'd ;  it  is  but  a  dream ; 
<*  <  I  am  not  lost,  bewilder'd,  though  I  seem ; 
"  *  I  will  obey  thee — but  suppress  thy  fear — 
"  '  I  am  at  ease, -then  why  that  siUy  tear?' ^ 

^  Jane,  as  these  melancholy  fits  invade 
'*  The  busy  fancy,  seeks  the  deepest  shade ; 
**  She  walks  in  ceaseless  hurry,  till  her  mind 
'*  Will  short  repose  in  verse  and  music  find ; 
**  Then  her  own  songs  to  some  soft  tunes  she  sings, 
*<  And  laughs,  and  calls  them  melancholy  things ; 
"  Not  frenzy  all ;  in  some  her  erring  Muse 
«*  Will  sad,  afflicting,  tender  strains  infuse : 
<*  Sometimes  on  death  she  will  her  lines  compose, 
"  Or  give  her  serious  page  of  solemn  prose ; 
*^  iUkd  still  those  favourite  plants  her  fancy  please, 
"  And  give  to  care  and  anguish  rest  and  ease. 


'*  *  Let  me  not  have  this  gloomy  view 

''  *  About  my  room,  around  my  bed  ; 
"  *  But  morning  roses,  wet  with  dew, 

"  '  To  cool  my  burning  brows  instead. 
"  *  As  flow'rs  that  once  in  Eden  grew, 

<< '  Let  them  their  fragrant  spirits  shed, 
"  *  And  every  day  the  sweets  renew, 

*<  *  Till  I,  a  fading  flower,  am  dead. 

"  *  Oh  I  let  the  herbs  I  loved  to  rear 

"  '  Give  to  my  sense  their  perfumed  breath ; 
"  *  Let  them  be  placed  about  my  bier, 

"  *  And  grace  the  gloomy  house  of  death. 
"  *  I  *11  have  my  grave  beneath  a  hill, 

"  *  Where,  only  Lucy's  self  shall  know ; 
"  *  Where  runs  the  pure  pellucid  rill 

"  *  Upon  its  gravelly  bed  below ; 
"  *  There  violets  on  the  borders  blow, 

**  *  And  insecU  their  soft  light  display, 
*' '  'Till,  as  the  morning  sunbeams  glow, 

'*  *  The  cold  phosphoric  fires  decay. 

"  *  That  is  the  grave  to  Lucy  shown, 

^  *•  The  soil  a  pure  and  silver  sand, 
«  *  The  green  cold  moss  above  it  grown, 

**  *  Unpluck'd  of  all  but  maiden  hand : 
"  *  hi  virgin  earth,  till  then  untum'd, 

"  *  There  let  my  maiden  form  be  laid, 
'* '  Nor  let  my  changed  clay  be  spum'd, 

**  *■  Nor  for  new  guest  that  bed  be  mode. 


'  tHeie  fotlowt  In  MS.  :— 

**  I  read  yoar  Iw^  my  BroUwr :  70a  woald  giw 
**  Ltfgelv  to  thwe    they  fbould  in  oonfiort  live, 
**  Nor  Uooar  thai ;  bnt  yoa  would  find  it  hard 
**  To  nin  Maent :  profemon*  they  tegard 
**  Aa  ueir  experienee  bida  them,  and  they  ran 
**  From  ready  lore,  a«  they  would  treachery  ahan ; 
**  Yet  have  I  wood  them  long,  and  they  attend 
*'  With  growing  traat— they  treat  me  aa  a  Mend, 
**  And  talk  of  my  probation ;  bat  afhtid, 
**  They  take  my  eonnael,  bot  reftiae  my  aid. 
«  Jane,"  &e.] 


<*  *  There  will  the  lark,— the  kmb,  in  sport, 

"  *  In  air, — on  earth, — securely  play, 
'*  *■  And  Lucy  to  my  grave  resort, 

'* '  As  innocent,  but  not  so  gay. 
*' '  I  will  not  have  the  churchyard  ground, 

<*  <  With  bones  aU  black  and  ugly  grown, 
"  To  press  my  shivering  body  round, 

«  <  Or  on  my  wasted  limbs  be  thrown. 

*<  With  ribs  and  skulls  I  will  not  sleep, 

*'  *  In  clammy  beds  of  cold  blue  clay, 
^  *  Through  which  the  ringed  earth-worms  ereep^ 

*'  *•  And  on  the  shrouded  bosom  prey ; 
"  '  I  will  not  have  the  bell  proclaim 

'* '  When  those  sad  marr^e  rites  begin, 
** '  And  boys,  without  regard  or  shame, 

'*  *■  Press  the  vile  mouldering  masses  in. 

*'  *  Say  not,  it  is  beneath  my  care ; 

"  *  I  cannot  these  cold  truths  allow; 
"  *  These  thoughts  may  not  afflict  me  there, 

"  *  But,  O I  they  vex  and  tease  me  now. 
^  '  Baise  not  a  turf^  nor  set  a  stone, 

"  *•  That  man  a  maiden's  grave  may  trace, 
** '  But  thou,  my  Lucy,  come  alone, 

**  *  And  let  affection  find  the  place. 

"  <  Oh !  take  me  from  a  worid  I  hate, 

*' '  Men  cruel,  selfish,  seusual,  cold ; 
"  '  And,  in  some  pure  and  blessed  state, 

<'  *  Let  me  my  sister  minds  behold : 
"  *  From  gross  and  sordid  views  refined, 

"  « Our  heaven  of  spotless  love  to  share, 
"  *  For  only  generous  souls  design'd, 

'*  *  And  not  a  man  to  meet  us  there.'  '*  * 


BOOK   IX. 


THE  PRECEPTOR  HUSBAND. 

The  Morning  Ride— Conremtion— Character  of  on*  «b«M 
thev  meet— Hia  early  Habits  and  Mode  of  Thtnkiitf  ^TVp 
Wife  whom  he  would  elioote— The  one  dieeea—Bb  A^ 
tempts  to  teach— In  Hiatory— In  Botany— Tbe  L*dy^  fW 
flcieney— Hii  Complaint -Her  Defence  and  THwwi^ 
The  Trial  ends. 

"  Whom  pass'd  we  musing  near  the  w«>odiBaa*» 

shed, 
"  Whose  horse  not  only  carried  him,  but  led, 
**  That  his  grave  rider  might  have  slept  th«  time, 
"  Or  solved  a  problem,  or  composed  a  rhyme  ? 


«  [*'Th?  characters  of  the  two  Sisten  are  drawn  with  taf- 
nite  skill  and  minuteness,  and  their  whole  story  Burated  w«ca 
sreat  feeling  and  beauty.  The  effects  of  their  triab  <m  Cbew 
different  tempers  are  also  very  finely  described.  The  £f  fim 
Lucy  is  the  most  reslfned  and  magnanimona  The  aio«*  ^ 
piling  Jane  suffers  far  keener  anffnuh  and  fieseer  Imnatto^ra 
and  the  task  of  soothing  and  cheering  her  devolWe  on  W 
generous  sister.  Tke  wandfringa  of  her  leMoo  ay*  ivav- 
•rated  in  a  verv  affecting  manner.  The  eoadodla*  ebMS* 
appear  to  ns  to  he  eminently  beantiAd,  and  make  oa  iwtet 
that  Mr  &abbe  sboold  hare  indul|{ed  oa  so  aeldoa  vilk 
dioae  higher  lyrical  einisions.'*>JKrniKT.] 
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*'  A  more  abttrmcted  man  within  mj  view 
'*  Has  neTer  come— He  recollected  yon." 

**  Yes,  he  was  thoughtAil— thinks  the  whole 
day  long, 
**  Deeply,  and  chiefly  that  he  once  thought  wrong ; 
'*  He  thought  a  strong  and  kindred  mind  to  trace 
*'  In  the  soft  outlines  of  a  trifler's  &ce. 

**  Poor  Finch  1 1  knew  him  when  at  school, — a  hoy 
**  Who  might  be  said  his  labours  to  e^joy ; 
**  So  young  a  pedant  that  he  always  took 
**  The  girl  to  dance  who  most  admired  her  book ; 
**  And  would  the  butler  and  the  cook  surprise, 
"  Who  listen'd  to  his  Latin  exercise ; 
**  The  matron's  self  the  praise  of  Finch  aTow'd, 
**  He  was  so  serious,  and  he  read  so  loud ; 
"  But  yet,  with  aU  this  foUy  and  conceit, 
**  The  lines  he  wrote  were  elegant  and  neat; 
**  And  early  promise  in  his  mind  appeared 
**  Of  noble  efforts  when  by  reason  dear'd. 

**  And  when  he  spoke  of  wives,  the  boy  would 

*'  His  should  be  9kill*d  in  Greek  and  algebra ; 

**  For  who  would  talk  with  one   to  whom   his 

themes, 
"  And   favourite   studies,  were   no   more   than 

dreams? 
"  For  this,  though  courteous,  gentle,  and  humane, 
**  The  boys  oontemn'd  and  hated  him  as  vain, 
"  Stiff,  and  pedantic."— 

'*  Did  the  man  eiguy, 
"  In  after  life,  the  visions  of  the  boy  ?" 

"  At  least  they  form'd  his  wishes,  they  were  yet 
**  The  finvourite  views  on  which  his  mind  was  set : 
"  He  quaintly  said,  how  happy  must  they  prove, 
"  Who,  loving,  study— or  who,  studious,  love ; 
*^  Who  feel  their  minds  with  sciences  imbued, 
**  And  their  warm  hearts  by  beauty's  force  sub- 
dued! 

'*  Bis  widow'd  mother,  who  the  world  had  seen, 
**  And  better  judge  of  either  sex  had  been, 
**  Told  him  that  just  as  their  afiairs  were  placed, 
*'  In  some  respects  he  must  forego  his  taste ; 
**  That  every  beauty,  both  of  form  and  mind, 
'*  Must  be  by  him,  if  nnendow'd,  resign*d ; 
**  That  wealth  was  wanted  for  their  joint  affUrs; 
**  His  sisters'  portions,  and  the  Hall's  repairs. 

**  The  son  assented — and  the  wife  must  bring 
**  Wealth,  learning,  beauty,  ere  he  gave  the  rli^; 
"  But  as  these  merits,  when  they  all  unite, 
'*  Are  not  produced  in  every  soil  and  site ; 
**  And  when  produced  are  not  the  certain  gain 
^  Of  him  who  would  these  precious  things  obtain ; 
'*  Our  patient  student  waited  many  a  year, 
**  Nor  saw  this  phoenix  In  his  walks  appear. 
*'  But  as  views  mended  in  the  joint  estate, 
**  He  would  a  something  in  his  points  abate ; 
"  Give  him  but  learning,  beauty,  temper,  sense, 
'*  And  be  would  then  the  happy  state  commence. 
**  The  mother  rigb'd,  but  she  at  last  agreed, 
*'  And  now  the  son  was  likely  to  succeed ; 


**  Wealth  is  substantial  good  the  fates  aflot, 
"  We  know  we  have  it,  or  we  have  it  not ; 
^  But  aU  those  graces,  which  men  highly  rate, 
*'  Their  minds  Uiemselves  imagine  and  create ; 
*'  And  therefore  Finch  was  in  a  way  to  And 
"  A  good  that  much  depended  on  Us  mind. 

<*  He  look'd  around,  observing,  till  he  saw 
'*  Augusta  Dallas  I  when  he  felt  an  awe 
''  Of  so  much  beauty  and  commanding  grace, 
**  That  well  became  the  honours  of  her  race. 

"  This  lady  never  boasted  of  the  trash 
M  That  commerce  brings :  she  never  spoke  of  cash ; 
"  The  gentle  blood  that  ran  In  every  vein 
'^  At  all  such  notions  blush'd  in  pure  disdain. 

*'  Wealth  once  relinquish'd,  there  was  aU  beside, 
*'  As  Finch  believed,  Uiat  could  adorn  a  bride ; 
"  He  could  not  gate  upon  the  form  and  air 
"  Without  concluding  all  was  right  and  fair ; 
'*  Her  mild  but  dign^ed  reserve  suppress'd 
'*  All  free  inquiry — ^but  his  mind  could  rest, 
"  Assured  that  sJl  was  well,  and  in  that  view  was 
bless'd. 

"  And  now  he  ask'd,  *  Am  I  the  happy  man 
"  '  Who  can  deserve  her  ?  is  there  one  who  ca  ?' 
^  His  mother  told  him  he  possess'd  the  land 
^  That  puts  a  man  in  heart  to  ask  a  hand ; 
*'  All  who  possess  it  feel  they  bear  about 
"  A  spell  that  puts  a  speedy  end  to  doubt ; 
**  But  Finch  was  modest — *  May  it  then  be  thought 
**  *That  she  can  so  be  gain'd?'  — '  She  may  be 

sought.' 
*< '  Can  love  with  land  be  won?'—*  By  land  is  beauty 

bought. 
*' '  Do  not,  dear  Charles,  with  indignation  glow ; 
"  *  All  value  that  the  want  of  which  they  know ; 
'*  *  Nor  do  I  blame  her ;  none  that  worth  denies : 
*' '  But  can  my  son  be  sure  of  what  he  buys  ? 
"  *  Beauty  she  has,  but  with  it  can  you  find 
«  <  The  inquiring  spirit,  or  the  studious  mind  ? 
'*  <  This  wilt  thou  need  who  art  to  thinking  prone, 
"  *  And  minds  unpair'd  had  better  think  alone  ; 
*'  *  Then  how  unhappy  will  the  husband  be 
*'  *  Whose  sole  associate  spoils  his  company  !' 

"  This  he  would  try ;  but  all  such  trials  prove 
'*  Too  mighty  for  a  man  disposed  to  love ; 
"He  whom  the  magic  of  a  face  enchains, 
"  But  little  knowledge  of  the  mind  obtains ; 
"  If  by  his  tender  heart  the  man  is  led, 
*'  He  finds  how  erring  is  the  soundest  head. 

<*  The  lady  saw  his  purpose ;  she  could  meet 
"  The  man's  inquiry,  and  his  aim  defeat : 
"  She  had  a  studied  flattery  in  her  look, 
''  She  oould  be  seen  retiring  with  a  book ; 
'*  She  by  attending  to  his  speech  oould  piove 
**  That  she  for  lesraing  had  a  fervent  love ; 
"  Tet  love  alone,  she  modestly  declared, 
"  She  must  be  spared  inquiry,  and  was  spared ; 
"  Of  her  poor  studies  she  was  not  so  weak, 
"  As  in  his  presence,  or  at  all,  to  speak ; 
"  But  to  discourse  ndth  him,  who,  all  agreed, 
'*  Has  raad  so  much,  would  be  absurd  indeed  *, 
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"  Ask  what  be  might,  she  was  fo  much  a  dunce 
"  She  would  confess  her  ignorance  at  once. 

"  All  this  the  man  believed  not, — doom'd  to 

grieve 
**  For  Ms  belief,  he  this  would  not  believe : 
'*  No  1  he  was  quite  in  raptures  to  discern 
''  That  love  and  that  avidity  to  learn. 
**  *  Could  she  have  found/  she  said, '  a  friend,  a 

guide, 
'*  *  Like  him,  to  study  had  been  all  her  pride ; 
**  *  But,  doom'd  so  long  to  firivolous  employ, 
** '  How  could  she  those  superior  views  enjoy  ? 
"  *  The  day  might  come — a  happy  day  for  her — 
'*  *  When  she  might  choose  the  ways  she  should 

prefer.' 

"  Then  too  he  leam'd,  in  accidental  way, 
"  How  much  she  grievM  to  lose  the  given  day 
*'  In  dissipation  wUd,  in  visitation  gay. 
'*  Happy,  most  happy,  must  the  woman  prove 
**  Who  proudly  looks  on  him  she  vows  to  love ; 
''  Who  can  her  humble  acquisitions  state, 
*'  That  he  will  praise,  at  least  will  tolerate. 

"  Still  the  cool  mother  sundry  doubts  express'd, — 
'* '  How  I  is  Augusta  graver  than  than  the  rest  ? 
"  *  There  are  three  others :  they  are  not  inclined 
** '  To  feed  with  precious  food  Uie  empty  mind : 
"  *  Whence  this  strong  relish  ?'  <  It  is  very  strong,' 
'*  Replied  the  son,  *  and  has  possess'd  her  long. 
"  '  Increased  indeed,  I  may  presume,  by  views,  — 
"  *  We  may  suppose — ah  I  may  she  not  reAise  ?' 

"  *  Fear  not ! — I  see  the  question  must  be  tried, 
'* '  Nay,  is  determined — let  us  to  your  Bride.' 

'*  They  soon  were  wedded,  and  the   Nymph 

appear*d 
"  By  all  her  promised  excellence  endear'd  : 
**  Her  words  were  kind,  were  cautious,  and  were 

few, 
**  And  she  was  proud — of  what  her  husband  knew. 
**  Weeks  pass'd  away,  some  five  or  six,  before, 
**  Bless'd  in  the  present,  Finch  could  think  of  more : 
'*  A  month  was  next  upon  a  journey  spent, 
"  When  to  the  Lakes  the  fond  companions  went ; 
"  Then  the  gay  town  received  them,  and,  at  Ust, 
"  Home  to  their  mansion   man  and  wife  they 

pass'd.^ 

*'  And  now  in  quiet  way  they  came  to  live 
''  On  what  their  fortune,  love,  and  hopes  would 

give; 
"  The  honey*d  moon  had  nought  but  silver  rays, 
*'  And  shone  benignly  on  their  early  days ; 
'*  The  second  moon  a  light  less  vivid  shed, 
"  And  now  the  silver  rays  were  tinged  with  lead. 
**  They  now  began  to  look  beyond  the  Hall, 
'*  And  think  what  ftiends  would  make  a  morning 

caU: 


[Thos  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
**  The  w«eks  fltd  smoothly,  ftre  or  dx,  before, 
**  Blea'd  in  the  present,  be  oould  think  of  monf) 
*  Two  months  beside  were  at  bis  vilU  spent, 
"  Where  flnt  ennptnred,  be  became  content; 
**  Then  went  to  town,  tesree  knowlnf  why  he  went. 


*'  Their  former  appetites  retnm'd,  and  now 
"  Both  could  their  wishes  and  their  tastes  arow; 
**  'T  was  now  no  longer  '  Just  what  you  approve/ 
<*  But  *  Let  the  wild  fowl  be  to-day,  my  love.' 
'*  In  fact  the  senses,  drawn  aside  by  force 
"  Of  a  strong  passion,  sought  their  usual  course. 

*'  Now  to  her  music  would  the  wife  repair, 
"  To  which  he  listen'd  once  with  eager  air; 
*'  When  there  was  so  much  harmony  within, 
*'  That  any  note  was  sure  its  way  to  win : 
'*  But  now  the  sweet  melodious  tones  were  seat 
'^  From  the  struck  chords,  and  none  eared  when 

they  went. 
"  Full  well  we  know  that  many  a  favourite  air, 
"  That  charms  a  party,  foils  to  charm  a  pair ;  * 
**  And  as  Augusta  play'd,  she  look'd  around 
"  To  see  if  one  was  dying  at  the  sound  : 
"  But  all  were  gone — a  husband,  wrapt  in  gloom, 
'*  Stalk'd  careless,  listless,  up  and  down  the  roosL 

**  And  now  't  is  time  to  fill  that  ductile  nund 
"  With  knowledge,  from  his  stores  of  various  kind . 
"  His  mother,  in  a  peevish  mood,  had  ask'd, 
'' '  Does  your  Augusta  profit  ?  is  she  task*d  ? ' 

''  *  Madam  I '  he  cried,  offended  with  her  looki, 
'* '  There's  time  for  all  things,  and  not  aU  for  boobi 
"  '  Just  on  one's  marriage  to  sit  down,  and  prsu 
*'  *  On  points  of  learning,  is  a  thing  I  hate.' 

*'  "T  is  right,  my  son,  and  it  appears  to  me, 
"  *  If  deep  your  hatred,  you  must  well  agree.' 

"  Finch  was  too  aiv^ry  for  a  man  so  wise, 
"  And  said,  *  Insinuation  I  despise ! 
*' '  Nor  do  I  wish  to  have  a  mind  so  full 
"  '  Of  learned  trash— it  makes  a  woman  dull : 
"  <  Let  it  suffice  that  I  in  her  discern 
** '  An  aptitude  and  a  desire  to  learn.' 

''  The  matron  smiled,  but  she  observed  a  fronn 
*'  On  her  son's  brow,  and  calmly  sat  her  down ; 
"  Leaving  the  truth  to  Time,  who  solves  ourdoobt 
**  By  bringing  his  all*glorious  daughter  out — 
"  Truth  I  for  whose  beauty  all  their  love  profes, 
'^  And  yet  how  many  think  it  ogUness !  , 

"  '  Augusta,  love,*  said  Finch, '  while  you  engs^e 
*' '  In  that  embroidery,  let  me  read  a  page  *, 
«  *  Suppose  it  Hume's :  indeed  be  takes  a  side, 
'* '  But  still  an  author  need  not  be  our  guide ; 
"  *  And  as  he  writes  with  elegance  and  ease,  | 

"  '  Do  now  attend — he  will  be  sure  to  please. 
"  *  Here  at  the  Revolution  we  commence, — 
"  *  We  date,  you  know,  our  liberties  from  henoe.'  ' 

"  *  Tes,  sure,'  Augusta  answer'd  with  a  smik, 
**  *  Our  teacher  always  talk'd  about  his  style, 
** '  When  we  about  the  Revolution  read, 
** '  And  how  the  Martyrs  to  the  flames  wot  led; 


**  His  lady  with  him,  ssa  wilb  should  be~ 

**  Tklk  of  a  moon  of  honey  I  there  were  three."*] 

•[BIS.:— 

**  For  pain  not  loving  eannot  mosic  flad, 
**  And  knring  pain  have  moaie  in  the  mted.**] 
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^  *  The  good  old  Bishopt,  I  forget  their  names, 
"  *  Bat  Siey  were  all  committed  to  the  flames ; 
*'  ^  Maidens  and  widows,  bachelors  and  wiyes, — 
"  *  The  Terj  babes  and  sncklings  lost  their  lives. 
^  *  I  read  it  all  in  Guthrie  at  the  school,^ 
"  *  What  now ! — I  know  yon  took  me  for  a  fool ; 
*^  *  There  were  flye  Bishops  taken  from  the  stall, 
"  *  And  twenty  widows — I  remember  all ; 
^ '  And  by  this  token,  that  our  teacher  teied 
"  *  To  ciy  for  pity,  till  she  howl'd  and  cried.* 

<(  *  True,  true,   my  lore,  but  yon  mistake  the 
thing,— 
^  *  The  Revolution  that  made  William  king 
"  *  Is  what  I  mean ;  the  Reformation  yon, 
"  '  In  Edward  and  Elixabeth/— *  'T  is  true : 
"  *  But  the  nice  reading  is  the  love  between 
**  *  The  brave  lord  Essex  and  the  cruel  qneen ; 
"  *  And  how  he  sent  the  ring  to  save  his  head, 
«" '  Which  the  false  lady  kept  tin  he  was  dead. 

'<  *  That  is  all  true :  now  read,  and  111  attend : 
**  *  But  was  not  she  a  most  deceitful  friend  ? 
**  *  It  was  a  monstrous,  vile,  and  treacherous  thing, 
'* '  To  show  no  pity  and  to  keep  the  ring ; 
** '  But  the  queen  shook  her  in  her  dying  bed, 
'*  *  And  "  God  forgive  you !"  was  the  word  she  said ; 

"  *  »♦  Not  I  for  certain" Come,  I  will  attend ; 

**  *  So  read  the  Revolutions  to  an  end.' 

*'  Finch,  with  a  timid,  strange,  inquiring  look, 
''  Softly  and  slowly  laid  aside  the  book 

"  With  sigh  inaudible *  Come,  never  heed,' 

''  Said  he,  recovering,  *  now  I  cannot  read.' 

^  They  walk'd  at  leisure  through  their  wood  and 

groves, 
**  Inflelds  and  lanes,  and  talk'd  of  plants  and  loves, 
**  And  loves  of  plants. — Said  Finch^ '  Augusta  dear, 
"  *  Ton  said  you  loved  to  learn, — ^were  you  sincere  ? 
'' '  Do  yon  remember  that  you  told  me  once 
**  *•  How  much  you  grieved,  and  said  you  were  a 

dunce  ? 
"  '  That  is,  yon  wanted  information.    Say, 
•*  *  What  would  you  learn  ?  I  will  direct  your  way.' 

"  '  Goodness !'  said  she,  *  what  meanings  yon 
discern 
'^ '  In  a  few  words !  I  said  I  wish'd  to  learn, 
**  *  And  so  I  think  I  did ;  and  you  replied, 
'*  *  The  wish  was  good :  what  would  you  now  be- 
side? 
**  '  Did  not  yon  say  it  show'd  an  ardent  mind  ? 
"  *  And  pray  what  more  do  yon  exi>ect  to  And  ?* 

**  •  My  dear  Augusta,  could  yon  wish  indeed 

*'  '  For  any  knowledge,  and  not  then  proceed  ? 

"*  That  is  not  wishing* 

It 

^  '  Ton  knew  I  said  it  with  a  view  to  please! 
*' '  A  compliment  to  you,  and  quite  enough, — 
"*  *■  Yon   wontd  not  kiU  me  with  that  pusaling 

stuff? 
'*  '  Sore  I  might  say  I  wish'd :  but  that  is  stiU 
»•  •  Far  flfom  a  promise ;  it  is  not—"  I  wiU." 

^  '  But  come ;  to  show  yon  that  I  will  not  hide 
'* '  My  proper  talents,  you  shall  be  my  guide ; 


"  *  And  Lady  Boothby,  when  we  meet,  shall  cry, 
«  <  ««  She  's  quite  as  good  a  botanist  as  I." ' 

"  '  Right,  my  Augusta.'  And  in  manner  grave 
"  Finch  his  first  lecture  on  the  science  gave — 
"  An  introduction  ; — and  he  said, '  My  dear, 
«  *  Your  thought  was  happy,— let  us  persevere ; 
"  '  And  let  no  trifling  cause  our  work  retard.' 
"  Agreed  the  lady,  but  she  fear*d  it  hard. 

"  Now  o'er  the  grounds  they  rambled  many  a 

mile; 
"  He  show'd  the  flowers,  the  stamina,  the  style, 
"  Calix  and  corol,  pericarp  and  fhiit, 
"  And  all  the  plant  produces,  branch  and  root : 
"  Of  these  he  treated,  every  varying  shape, 
"  Till  poor  Augnsta  panted  to  escape : 
"  lie  show'd  the  varions  foliage  plants  produce, 
'*  Lunate  and  lyrate,  runcinate,  retuse  ; 
"  Long  were  the  learned  words,  and  urged  with 

force, 
"  Pandnriform,  pinnatifld,  premorse, 
"  Latent,  and  patent,  papulous,  and  plane. — 
"  '  Oh  !'  said  the  pnpil, '  it  will  turn  my  brain.' 
"  *  Fear  not,*  he  answer'd,  and  again,  intent 
"  To  fill  that  mind,  o'er  class  and  order  went ; 
"  And  stopping, '  Now,'  said  he,  *  My  love  attend.' 
"  *  I  do,'  said  she,  '  but  when  wiU  be  an  end  ?' 
"  *  When  we  have    made  some  progress : — now 

begin, — 
"  *  Which  is  the  stigma?  show  me  with  a  pin : 
"  *  Come,  I  have  told  you,  dearest — ^let  me  sec— 
"  *  Times  very  many ;  tell  it  now  to  me.* 

"  *  Stigma !  I  know,— the  things  with  yellow 

heads, 
"  *  That  shed  the  dust,  and  grow  upon  the  threads ; 
"  <  You  call  them  wives  and   husbands,  but  you 

know 
"  '  That  is  a  joke— hero,  look,  and  I  will  show 
"  *  All  I  remember.' — DolefVil  was  the  look 
"  Of  the  preceptor,  when  he  shut  his  book, 
**  (The  system  brought  to  aid  them  in  their  view,) 
"  And  now  with  sighs  retum'd,  *•  It  will  not  do.* 

"  A  handsome  face  first  led  him  to  suppose 
"  There  must  be  talent  with  such  looks  ns  those ; 
"  The  want  of  talent  taught  him  now  to  find 
"  The  face  less  handsome  with  so  poor  a  mind ; 
"  And  half  the  beauty  faded,  when  he  found 
"His  cherish'd  hopes  were  falling  to  the  ground. 

"  Finch  lost  his  spirit,  but  e'en  then  he  sought 
**  For  fancied  powers :  she  might  in  time  be  taught. 
"  Sure  there  was  nothing  in  that  mind  to  fear ; 
**  The  favourite  study  did  not  yet  appear. 

**  Once  he  ezpress'd  a  doubt  if  she  could  look 
"  For  five  succeeding  minutes  on  a  book ; 
"  When,  with  awaken'd  spirit,  she  replied, 
"  *  He  was  mistaken,  and  she  would  be  tried.' 

''  With  this  delighted,  he  new  hopes  ezpress'd,— 
"  *  How  do  I  know  ?— She  may  abide  the  test  ? 
"  *•  Men  I  have  known,  and  famous  in  their  day, 
"  *  Who  were  by  chance  directed  in  their  way : 
**  *  I  have  been  hasty.— Well,  Augnsta,  well, 
"  <  What  is  yonr  fkvonrite  reading?  prithee  teU; 
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"  <  Our  different  tastes  may  different   books  re- 
quire,^ 
Tours  I  may  not  perose,  and  yet  admire : 
Do  then  explain.'—*  Good  Heayen !'  said  she, 

in  haste, 
How  I  do  hate  these  lectures  upon  taste !' 
I  lecture  not,  my  love ;  but  do  declare — 
You  read  you  say — what  your  attainments  are.' 

'  *  Oh !  you  belieye,'  said  she,  *  that  other  things 
Are  read  as  well  as  histories  of  kings. 
And  lores  of  plants,  with  all  that  simple  stuff 
About  their  sex,  of  which  I  know  enough. 

'*  *  Well,  if  I  must,  I  will  my  studies  name ; 
Blame  if  you  please — I  know  you  loye  to  blame. 
When  all  our  childish  books  were  set  apart. 
The  first  I  read  was  *' Wanderings    of   the 

Heart:" 
It  was  a  story,  where  was  done  a  deed 
So  dreadful,  that  alone  I  fear'd  to  read. 

*  *  The  next  was  "  The  Confessions  of  a  Nun,"— 
T  was  quite  a  shame  such  evil  should  be  done ; 
Kun  of — no  matter  for  the  creature*s  name, 
For  there  are  girls  no  nunnery  can  tame : 
Then  was  the  story  of  the  Haunted  Hall, 
Where  the  huge  picture  nodded  from  the  wall. 
When  the  old  lord  look'd  up  with  trembling 

dread. 
And  I  grew  pale,  and  shudder'd  as  I  read : 
Then  came  the  tales  of  Winters,   Summers, 

Springs, 
At  Bath    and    Brighton, — they  were   pretty 

things! 
No  ghosts  nor  spectres  there  were  heard  or 

seen. 
But  all  was  love  and  flight  to  Gretna  Green. 
Perhaps  your  greater  learning  may  despise 
What  others    like,  and    there   your  wisdom 

Ues. 
Well !  do  not  firown, — I  read  the  tender  tales 
Of  lonely  cots,  retreats  in  silent  vales 
For  maids  forsaken  and  suspected  wives, 
Against  whose  peace  some  foe  his  plot  con- 
trives, 
With  all  the  hidden  schemes  that  none  can 

clear 
Till  the  last  book,  and  then  the  ghosts  appear. 

' '  I  read  all  plays  that  on  the  boards  succeed, 
And  all  the  works  that  ladies  ever  read, — 
Shakspeare,  and  all  the  rest, — ^I  did,  indeed. 
Ay !  you  may  stare ;  but,  sir,  believe  it  true 
That  we  can  read  and  learn  as  well  as  you. 

' '  I  would  not  boast, — but  I  could  act  a  scene 
In  any  play,  before  I  was  fifteen. 

' '  Nor  is  this  all ;  for  many  are  the  times 

I  read  in  Pope  and  Milton,  prose  and  rhymes ; 

They  were  our  lessons,  and,  at  ten  years  old, 

I  could  repeat but  now  enough  is  told. 

Sir,  I  can  tell  you  I  my  mind  applied 
«  <  To  all  my  studies,  and  was  not  denied 
••  *  Praise  for  my  progress Are  you  satisfied  ? 


*' '  Entirely,  madam !  else  were  I  posses^d 
** '  By  a  strong  spirit  who  could  never  rest. 
**  *  Yes !  yes ;  no  more  I  question, — here  I  elo«« 
*'  *  The  theme  for  ever.    Let  us  to  repose.'  " 


BOOK  X, 


THE  OLD  BACHELOR. 

A  Friend  mirm  at  the  Hall— Old  BMheUm  and  Maid*- 
Relation  of  one— Hit  Parent*— The  flnt  Coostildp— Tfa» 
second— The  third— Long  Interval— TinTel—DecUa*  of 
lifo— The  fonrth  Lady— Coneluaion. 

Save  their  kind  friend  the  Rector,  Bichard  yet 

Had  not  a  favourite  of  his  Brother  met : 

Now  at  the  Hall  that  welcome  guest  appeared. 

By  trust,  by  trials,  and  by  time  endear'd ; 

Of  him  ihe  grateful  'Squire  his  love  profess'd. 

And  ta]\  regard — ^he  was  of  friends  the  best ; 

**  Yet  not  to  him  alone  this  good  I  owe, 

**  This  social  pleasure  that  our  friends  bestow ; 

"  The  sex  that  wrought  in  earlier  life  my  woaa, 

"  With  loss  of  time  who  murder'd  my  repose, 

"  They  to  my  joys  administer,  nor  vex 

'*  Me  more ;  and  now  I  venerate  the  sex ; 

"  And  boast  the  friendship  of  a  Spinster  kind, 

'*  Cheerful,  and  pleasant,  to  her  fate  reeign'd; 

^  Then  by  her  side  my  Bachelor  I  place, 

**  And  hold  them  honours  to  the  human  race. 

"  Yet  these  are  they  in  tale  and  song  display*dy 

«  The  peevish  man  and  the  repining  maid — 

''  Creatures  made  up  of  misery  and  spite, 

"  Who  taste  no  pleasures,  except  those  they  bBght ; 

"  From  whom  the  affrighten'd  niece  and  &epbe* 

fly,— 

"  Fear'd  while  they  Uve,  and  useless  till  they  die. 

"  Not  such  thtese  friends  of  mine ;  they  mertt 
meant 
"  That  youth  should  so  be  lost,  or  life  be  spent. 
**  They  had  warm  passions,  tender  hopes,  decivea 
"  That  youth  indulges,  and  that  love  inspires : 
"  But  fortune  firown*d  on  their  designs,  di^laced 
"  The  views  of  hope  and  love's  gay  dreams  dis- 
graced; 
"  Took  flpom  the  soul  her  sunny  views,  and  spread 
**  A  cloud  of  dark  but  varying  gloom  instead : 
**  And  shall  we  these  with  ridicule  pu»ae, 
'*  Because  they  did  not  what  they  could  not  do  ? 
"  If  they  their  k)t  preferred,  sUU  why  the  jest 
'*  On  those  who  took  the  way  they  judged  the 

best? 
**  But  if  they  sought  a  change,  and  sought  in  Titn, 
'*  'Tis  worse  tlian  brutal  to  deride  their  pain. 
"  But  you  will  see  them — see  the  man  I  pnlww 
**  The  kind  protector  in  my  troubled  d^ys, 
**  Himself  in  trouble ;  you  shall  see  him  now, 
"  And  learn  his  worth,  and  my  applause  aSotr.^ 

This  fHend   appear*d  with  te^enU  ibtm'd  «e 
please. 
And  with  some  looks  of  sprightiiness  and  ease ; 
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To  him  Indeed  the  lilt  of  life  were  known, 
But  misery  had  not  made  him  all  her  own. 

They  spoke  on  various  themes^    and  George 

detign'd 
To  show  his  Brother  this,  the  fayoorite  mind : 
To  lead  the  ftiend,  by  subjects  he  could  choose, 
T6  paint  himself,  his  life,  and  earlier  views, 
What  he  was  bless'd  to  hope,  what  he  was  doom*d 

to  lose. 

They  spoke  of  marriage,  and  he  understood 
Their  call  on  him,  and  said,  **  It  is  not  good 
'*  To  be  alone,  although  alone  to  be 
'*  Is  freedom :  so  are  men  In  deserts  free : 
**  Men  who  unyoked  and  unattended  groan, 
'*  Condemn^  and  grieved  to  walk  their  way  alone : 
"  Whatever  ills  a  married  pair  betide, 
<•  Each  feels  a  stay,  a  comfort,  or  a  guide : 
"  *  Not  ahrays  comfort,'  will  our  wits  reply. — 
"  Wits  are  not  judges,  nor  the  cause  shall  try. 
**  Have  I  not  seen,  when  grief  his  visits  paid, 
^  That  they  were  easier  by  communion  made  ? 
*'  True,  with  the  quiet  times  and  days  serene, 
^  There  have  been  flying  clouds  of  care  and  spleen ; 
^  But  is  not  man,  the  solitary,  sick 
**  Of  his  existence,  sad  and  splenetic? 
"  And  who  will  help  him,  when  such  evils  come, 
^  To  bear  the  pressure  or  to  clear  the  gloom  ? 

•*  Do  you  not  find,  that  joy  within  the  breast 
^  Of  the  unwedded  man  is  soon  suppress'd ; 
'*  While  to  the  bosom  of  a  wife  convey'd, 
**  Increase  is  by  participation  made  ?— 
''  The  lighted  lamp  that  gives  another  Ught, 
'*  S«y,  is  it  by  th'  imparted  blase  less  bright  ? 
*'  Are  not  both  gainers  when  the  heart's  distress 
**  Is  so  divided,  that  the  pain  is  less  ? 
"  And  when  the  tear  has  stood  in  either  eye, 
**  Love's  sun  shines  out,  and  they  are  quickly 
dry." 

He  ended  here, — but  would  he  not  confess. 
How  came  these  feelings  on  his  mind  to  press  ? 
He  woold  I  nor  fear*d  his  weakness  to  display 
To  men  like  them ;  their  weakness  too  had  they. 
Bright  shone  the  fire,  wine  sparkled,  sordid  care 
Waa  banish'd  far,  at  least  appear*d  not  there : 
A  kind  and  social  spirit  each  possess'd. 
And  thus  began  his  tale  the  friendly  guest. 


**  Near  to  my  father's  mansion, — but  apart, 
'  I  moat  acknowledge,  from  my  &ther*s  heart, — 

*  Dwelt  a  keen  sportsman,  in  a  pleasant  seat ; 

*  Nor  met  the  neighbours  as  should  neighbours 

meet: 
'  To  them  revenge  appear'd  a  kind  of  right, 
'  A  lAwfhl  pleasure,  an  avow'd  delight ; 
'  Their  neighbours  too  blew  up  their  passion's  fire, 
'  And  urged  the  anger  of  each  rival-squire ; 
'  More  atill  their  waspish  tempers  to  infiame, 
'  A  party-spirit,  friend  of  anger,  came : 
'  Oft  would  my  father  cry,  *  That  tory-knave, 
'  *  That  villain-placeman,  would  the  land  enslave.' 
>  Not  that  his  neighbour  had  indeed  a  place, 
'  Dai  would  accept  one — that  was  his  disgrace ; 


**  Who,  In  his  turn,  was  sure  my  finther  planned 

'*  To  revolutionise  his  native  land. 

"  He  dared  the  most  destructive  things  advanoti 

"  And  even  pray'd  for  liberty  to  France ; 

**  Had  still  good  hope  that  Heaven  would  grant 

his  prayer, 
*'  That  he  might  see  a  revolution  there. 
"  At  this  the  tory-squire  was  much  perplez'd : 
<* '  Freedom  InTrance  !~what  wiU  he  utter  next? 
«  <  Sooner  should  I  in  Paris  look  to  see 
**  *  An  English  army  sent  their  guard  to  be.' 

"  My  poor  mamma,  who  had  her  mind  subdued 
"  By  whig-control,  and  hated  every  feud, 
**  Would  have  her  neighbour  met  with  mind  serene ; 
'*  But  fiercer  spirit  fired  the  tory-queen : 
**  My  parents  both  had  given  her  high  disgust, 
'*  While  she  resenting  said,  *  Revenge  is  just ;' 
*'  And  till  th'  ofitoding  parties  chose  to  stoop, 
**  She  judged  it  right  to  keep  resentment  up ; 
'*  Could  she  in  friendship  with  a  woman  live 
"  Who  could  the  insult  of  a  man  forgive  ? 
"  Did  not  her  husband  in  a  crowded  room 
"  Once  call  her  Idiot,  and  the  thing  was  dumb? 
**  The  man's  attack  was  brutal,  to  be  sure, 
*<  But  she  no  less  an  idiot  to  endure. 

**  This  lofty  dame,  with  unrelenting  soul, 
**  Had  a  fidr  girl  to  govern  and  control ; 
"  The  dear  Maria ! — ^whom,  when  first  I  met, — 
"  Shame  on  this  weakness !  do  I  feel  it  yet  ? 

'*  The  parent's  anger,  you  will  oft-times  see, 
*'  Prepares  the  children's  minds  for  amity ; 
"  Youth  will  not  enter  into  such  debate, 
**  'T  Is  not  in  them  to  cherish  groundless  hate ; 
**  Nor  can  they  feel  men's  quarrels,  or  their  cares 
'*  Of  whig  or  tory,  partridges  or  hares. 

'*  Long  ere  we  loved,  this  gentle  girl  and  I 
*'  Gave  to  our  parents*  discord  many  a  sigh ; 
*'  It  was  not  ours, — and  when  the  meeting  came 
**  It  pleased  us  much  to  find  our  thoughts  the 

same; 
*'  But  grief  and  trouble  in  our  minds  arose 
"  From  the  fierce  spirits  we  could  not  compose ; 
^  And  much  it  vex'd  us  that  the  friends  so  dear 
"  To  us  should  foes  among  themselves  appear. 


*'  Such  was  this  maid,  the  angel  of  her  race, 
*'  Whom  I  had  loved  In  any  time  and  place ; 
**  But  in  a  time  and  place  which  chance  assign'd, 
**  When  it  was  almost  treason  to  be  kind, — 
"  When  we  had  vast  impediments  in  view,— 
**  Then  wonder  not  that  love  In  terror  grew 
*'  With  double  speed — we  look'd,  and  strove  to 

find 
*«  A  kindred  spirit  In  the  hostUe  mind; 
^  But  is  It  hostile  ?  there  appears  no  sign 
"  In  those  dear  looks  of  warfare — none  have  mine ; 
<*  At  length  I  whisper'd— '  Would  that  war  might 

cease 
'' '  Between  our  houses,  and  that  all  was  peaoe  I* 
'*  A  sweet  oonfhsion  on  her  features  rose, — 
** '  She  could  not  bear  to  think  of  having  foes, 
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** '  When  we  might  all  m  fxiendi  and  neighbonn 

Uvc,— 
*' '  And  for  that  blessing,  oh !  what  would  she 

giTer 
"  '  Then  let  ns  try  and  our  endeavours  blend,' 
"  I  said, '  to  bring  these  quarrels  to  an  end.' 
'^  Thus,  with  one  purpose  in  our  hearts,  we  strove, 
"  And,  if  no  more,  increased  our  secret  love ; 
**  Love  that,  with  such  impediments  in  view, 
**  To  meet  the  growing  danger  stronger  grew : 
**  And  from  that  time  each  heart,  resolved  and 

sure, 
'*  Grew  firm  in  hope  and  patient  to  endure. 

**  To  those  who  know  this  season  of  delight 
^  I  need  not  strive  their  feelings  to  excite ; 
"  To  those  who  know  not  the  delight  or  pain 
"  The  best  description  would  be  lent  in  vain ; 
"  And  to  the  grieving,  who  will  no  more  find 
**  The  bower  of  bliss,  to  paint  it  were  unkind ; 
**  I  pass  it  by,  to  teU  that  long  we  tried 
**  To  bring  our  fathers  over  to  our  side ; 
*'  'T  was  bootless  on  their  wives  our  skill  to  try, 
"  For  one  would  not,  and  one  in  vain  comply. 

"  First  I  began  my  father's  heart  to  move, 
"  By  boldly  sa}ring,  *  We  are  bom  to  love  ;* 
**  My  &ther  answer'd,  with  an  air  of  ease, 
"  *  Well  I  very  well  I  be  loving  if  you  please ! 
** '  Except  a  man  insults  us  or  offends, 
<*  <  In  my  opinion  we  should  all  be  friends.' 

'*  This  gain'd  me  nothing ;  little  would  accrue 
**  From  clearing  points  so  useless,  though  so  true ; 
*'  But  with  some  pains  I  brought  him  to  confess, 
**  That  to  forgive  our  wrongs  is  to  redress. 

** '  It  might  be  so,'  he  answer'd,  yet  with  doubt 
''  That  it  might  not ;  '  but  what  is  this  about  ?* 
^*  I  dared  not  speak  directly,  but  I  strove 
^  To  keep  my  subjects,  harmony  and  love. 

**  Coolly  my  father  look'd,  and  much  eigoy'd 
"  The  broken  eloquence  his  eye  destroy'd ; 
"  Yet  less  confused,  and  more  resolved,  at  last 
*'  With  bolder  effort  to  my  point  I  pass'd ; 
^  And,  fondly  speaklAg  of  my  peerless  maid, 
''  I  call'd  her  worth  and  beauty  to  my  aid, — 
**  *  Then  make  her  mine !'  I  said,  and  for  his  &vour 
pray'd. 

*'  My  &ther's  look  was  one  I  seldom  saw, — 
^  It  gave  no  pleasure  nor  created  awe ; 
*'  It  was  the  kind  of  cool  contemptuous  smile 
**  Of  witty  persons  overcharged  with  bile ; 
"  At  first  he  spoke  not,  nor  at  last  to  me  : — 

"  *  Well  now,  and  what  if  such  a  thing  could  be  ? 
**  '  MThat,  if  the  boy  should  his  addresses  pay 
"  *  To  the  tall  girl,  would  that  old  tory  say  ? 
<<  '  I  have  no  hatred  to  the  dog,— but,  still,     - 
*(  <  It  was  some  pleasure  when  I  used  him  ill ; 
^* '  This  I  must  lose  if  we  should  brethren  be, 
"  *•  Yet  may  be  not,  for  brethren  disagree : 
*'  *  The  fool  is  right,— there  is  no  bar  in  life 
**  *  Against  their  marriage,— let  her  be  his  wife. 
'* '  Well,  sir,  you  hear  me  I' — ^Never  man  oomi^iad, 
*"  And  left  a  beggar  so  dissatisfied; 


*'  Though  all  was  granted,  yet  was  grace  refused  } 

*'  I  felt  as  one  indulged,  and  yet  abused, 

*'  And   yet,  although  provoked,  I  was  not  mi- 

amused. 
**  In  a  reply  like  this  appeared  to  meet 
'*  All  that  encourage  hope,  and  that  defeat ; 
'*  Consent,  though  cool,  hs4  been  for  me  enongfa, 
**  But  this  consent  had  something  of  reproof; 
*'  I  had  prepared  my  answer  to  his  rage, 
*'  With  his  contempt  I  thought  not  to  engage : 
'*  I,  like  a  hero,  would  my  castle  storm, 
**  And  meet  the  giant  in  liis  proper  form ; 
'*  Then,  conquering  him,  would  set  my  princcn 

free; 
*'  This  would  a  trial  and  a  triumph  be : 
**  When,  lo  I  a  sneering  menial  brings  the  keys, 
*'  And  cries  in  scorn, '  Come,  enter,  if  you  please  ; 
"  <  You'll  find  the  lady  sitting  on  her  bed, 
** '  And  't  is  expected  that  you  woo  and  wed.' 

*'  Yet  not  so  easy  was  my  conquest  found ; 
**  I  met  with  trouble  ere  with  triumph  crown'd. 
"  Triumph,  alas ! — ^My  ikther  Uttle  thought, 
'^  A  king  at  home,  how  other  minds  are  wrought ; 
"  True,  his  meek  neighbour  was  a  gentle  squire, 
**  And  had  a  soul  averse  from  vrrath  and  ire ; 
**  He  answer'd  frankly,  when  to  him  I  went, 
**  *  I  give  you  little,  sir,  in  my  consent  :* 
*'  He  and  my  mother  were  to  us  inclined, 
**  The  powerless  party  wiUi  the  peaceful  mind ; 
'*  But  that  meek  man  was  destined  to  obey 
*'  A  sovereign  lady's  unremitted  sway ; 
*•  Who  bore  no  partial,  no  divided  rule, — 
**  All  were  obedient  pupils  in  her  school. 
*'  She  had  religious  xesl,  both  strong  and  sour, 
**  That  gave  an  active  sternness  to  her  power ; 
"  But  few  could  please  her ;  she  herself  waa  one 
'*  By  whom  that  deed  was  very  seldom  done ; 
*'  With  such  a  being,  so  disposed  to  feed 
"  Contempt  and  scorn,  how  was  I  to  succeed  ? 
"  But  love  commanded,  and  I  made  my  prayer 
"  To  the  stem  lady,  with  an  humble  air ; 
"  Said  all  that  lovers  hope,  all  measures  tried 
*'  That  love  suggested,  and  bow'd  down  to  pride. 

'*  Yes !  I  have  now  the  tigress  in  my  eye : — 
*'  When  I  had  ceased  and  waited  her  reply, 
"  A  pause  ensued,  and  then  she  slowly  rose, 
*'  With  bitter  smile  predictive  of  my  woes ; 
*'  A  look  she  saw  was  plainly  understood-**- 

'* '  Admire  my  daughter  I  Sir,  you  're  very  good. 
^  *  The  girl  is  decent,  take  her  all  in  all,— 
^  *  Genteel,  we  hope— perhaps  a  thought  too  taD 
'''A  daughter's  porUon  hers— you  11  think  licr 

fortune  small. 
**  *  Perhaps  her  uncles,  in  a  cause  io  good, 
"  '  Would  do  a  little  for  their  fiesh  and  blood ; 
"  *  We  are  not  ill  allied, — and  say  we  make 
*'  *  Her  portion  decent— whither  would  you  tak«  ? 
**  *  Is  there  some  cottage  on  your  fathoms  ground,     ] 
*^ '  Where  may  a  dwelUng  for  the  girl  be  found  ?      I 
*< « Or  a  small  £urm,~your  mother  understands 
**  *  How  to  make  useful  such  a  pair  of  hands. 


**  *■  But  this  we  drop  at  present,  if  you  pl< 
'^  *  We  shall  have   leisure  lor   such 
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•*  *  They  will  be  proper  ere  y<m  fix  the  day 
*'  '  For  the  poor  girl  to  honoor  and  obey ; 
'* '  At  present  therefore  we  maT  put  an  end 

**  *To  our  discourse Good   morrow  to 

friend!' 


you. 


**  Then,  with  a  solemn  curtsey  and  profound, 
^  Her  laughing  eye  she  lifted  from  the  ground, 
^  And  left  me  lost  in  thought,  and  gazing  idly 
round* 

"  Still  we  had  hope,  and,  growing  bold  in  timt^ 
"  I  would  engage  the  finther  in  our  crime : 
**  But  he  revised ;  for  though  he  wish'd  us  weD, 
^  He  said,  *  he  must  not  make  his  house  a  hell ;' — 
**  And  sure  the  meaning  look  that  I  conrey'd 
**  Did  not  inform  him  that  the  hell  was  made. 
^  Still  hope  existed  that  a  mother's  heart 
**  Would  in  a  daughter's  feelings  take  a  part ; 
*'  Nor  was  it  Tain,— for  there  is  found  access 
^  To  a  hard  heart,  in  time  of  its  distress. 

**  The  mother  sicken'd,  and  the  daughter  sigh'd, 
^  And  we  petition'd  till  our  queen  complied ; 
"  She  thought  of  dying;  and  if  power  must  cease, 
*^  Better  to  make,  than  cause,  th'  expected  peace ; 
**  And  sure  this  kindness,  mixing  with  the  blood, 
**  Its  batany  influence  caused  the  body's  good ; 
^*  For  as  a  charm  it  work'd  upon  the  frame 
**  Of  the  reviving  and  relenting  dame ; 
**  For  ^en  recovered,  she  no  more  opposed 
'*  Her    daughter's    wishes :    here    contention 


**  Then  bBss  ensued,  so  exquisitely  sweet, 
"  That  with  it  once,  once  only,  we  can  meet ; 
**  For  though  we  love  again,  and  though  once 

more 
^  We  feel  th'  enUrening  hope  we  felt  before, 
**  Still  the  pure  freshness  of  the  joy  that  cast 
**  Its  sweet  around  us  is  for  ever  pass'd. 
^  Oh  I  time  to  memory  predous, — ever  dear, 
**  Though  ever  painfUl — this  erentful  year ; 
**  What  bliss  is  now  in  view !  and  now  what  woes 

appear! 
**  Sweet  hours  of  expectation ! — I  was  gone 
'*  To  the  vile  town  to  press  our  business  on ; 
««  To  urge  its  formal  instruments, — and  lo ! 
**  Comee  with  dire  looks  a  messenger  of  woe, 
**  With  tidings  sad  as  death  !--With  all  my  speed 
''  1  reach'd  her  home  !~but  that  pure  soul  was 

freed— 
*'  She  was  no  more — for  ever  shut  that  eye, 
*'  That  look'd  all  soul,  as  if  it  could  not  die ; 
**  It  could  not  see  me — Oh !  the  strange  distress 
'*  Of  these  new  feelings ! — misery's  excess ; 
**  What  can  describe  it  ?  words  will  not  express. 
"*  When  I  look  back  upon  that  dreadful  scene, 
*'  I  feel  renew'd  the  anguish  that  has  been ; 
"  And    reason   trembles Tes !    you   bid    me 

cease, 
**  Nor  tiy  to  think  ;  but  I  wiU  think  in  peace. 

"  Unhid  and  unforbidden,  to  the  room 
**  I  went,  a  gloomy  wretch  amid  that  gloom ; 
**  And  there  the  lovely  being  on  her  bed 
^  Shrouded  and  cold  was  laid — Maria  dead ! 


**  There  was  I  left, — and  I  have  now  no  thought 

"  Remains  with  me,  how  fear  or  fancy  wrought ; 

'*  I  know  I  gazed  upon  the  marble  cheek, 

**  And  pray'd  the  dear  departed  girl  to  speak : 

**  Further  I  know  not,  for,  till  years  were  fled, 

"  All  was  extinguish'd — all  with  her  was  dead. 

**  I  had  a  general  terror,  dread  of  all 

"  That  could  a  thinking,  feeUng  man  befall ; 

**  I  was  desirous  from  myself  to  nm,- 

^  And  something,  but  I  knew  not  what,  to  shun : 

**  There  was  a  blank  £rom  this  I  cannot  fiO, 

^  It  Is  a  pusale  and  a  terror  still. 

"^  Tei  did  I  feel  some  intervals  of  bUss, 

^  B'en  with  the  horrors  of  a  fate  Uke  this; 

«  And  dreams  of  wonderfbl  eonstmetlon  paid 

'*  For  waking  horror — dear  angelic  maid ! 

**  When  peaee  retum'd,  unfelt  for  many  a  year, 
'*  And  Hope,  discarded  flatterer,  dared  t'  appear, 
**  I  heard  of  my  estate,  how  fi«e  £rom  debt, 
*'  And  of  the  comforts  life  afforded  yet ; 
<*  Beside  that  best  of  comforts  in  a  life 
'*  So  sad  as  mine — a  fond  and  faithful  wife. 
*'  My  gentle  mother,  now  a  widow,  made 
'*  These  strong  attempts  to  guide  me  or  persuade. 

"  *  Much  time  is  k)st,'  she  said,  'but  yet  my 


May,  in  the  race  of  life,  have  much  to  run ; 
When  I  am  gone,  thy  life  to  thee  will  seem 
Lonely  and  sad,  a  melancholy  dream ; 
Get  thee  a  wife — I  will  not  say  to  love. 
But  one,  a  fHend  In  thy  distress  to  prove ; 
One  who  wiU  kindly  help  thee  to  sustain 
Thy  spirit's  burden  In  its  hours  of  pain ; 
Say,  will  you  marry  ?* — I  in  haste  replied. 
And  who  would  be  the  self-devoted  bride  ? 
There  is  a  melancholy  power  that  reigns 
Tyrant   within  me  —  who  would    bear  his 

cbainS| 
And  hear  them  clicking  every  wretched  hour. 
With  will  to  aid  me,  but  without  the  power? 
But  if  such  one  were  found  with  easy  mind. 
Who  would  not  ask  for  raptures,   I  'm    re- 

rign'd.' 


"  *  •T  is  quite  enough,'  my  gentle  mother  cried ; 
^  *  We  leave  the  raptures,  and  will  find  the  bride.' 

*<  There  was  a  lady  near  us,  quite  discreet, 
"  Whom  in  our  visits  'twas  our  chance  to  meet, 
*^  One  grave  and  dvil,  who  had  no  desire 
"  That  men  should  praise  her  beauties  or  admire ; 
**  She  in  our  walks  would  sometimes  take  my  arm, 
**  But  had  no  foolish  flnttering  or  alarm ; 
**  She  wiih'd  no  heart  to  wound,  no  truth  to  prove, 
"  And  seem'd,  like  me,  as  one  estranged  firom 

love; 
'*  My  mother  praised  her,  and  with  so  much  skill, 
"  She  gave  a  certain  bias  to  my  will ; 
**  But  calm  indeed  our  courtship ;  I  profess'd 
"  A  due  regard — my  mother  did  the  rest ; 
**  Who  soon  declared  that  we  should  love,  and 

grow 
^  As  fond  a  couple  as  the  world  could  show ; 
**  And  talk'd  of  boys  and  girls  with  so  inuoh  gl^ 
^  That  I  began  to  wish  the  thing  could  Y^« 

2F  ^    * 
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*<  Still  when  the  day  that  soon  would  come  waa 
named, 
"  I  felt  a  cold  fit,  and  waa  half  ashamed ; 
"  But  we  too  far  proceeded  to  revoke, 
*'  And  had  been  much  too  serious  for  a  joke : 
"  I  shook  away  the  fear  that  man  annoys, 
"  And  thought  a  little  of  the  girls  and  boys. 

*'  A  week  remaln'd, — ^for  seyen  succeeding  days 
**  Nor  man  nor  woman  might  control  my  ways ; 
**  For  seven  dear  nights  I  might  to  rest  retire 
*'  At  my  own  time,  and  none  the  cause  require ; 
"  For  seven  bless'd  days  I  might  go  in  and  out, 
"  And  none  demand,  *  Sir,  what  are  you  about  ?' 
"  For  one  whole  week  I  might  at  will  discourse 
**  On  any  subject,  with  a  freeman's  force. 

"  Thus  while  I  though^,  I  utter'd,  as  men  sing, 
"  In  under-voioe,  reciUng  *  With  this  ring,' 
'*  That  when  the  hour  should  come,  I  might  not 

dread 
"  These,  or  the  words  that  followed,  *  I  thee  wed.' 
**  Such  was  my  state  of  mind,  exulting  now 
"  And  then  depressed — I  cannot  tell  you  how — 
"  When  a  poor  lady,  whom  her  friends  could  send 
'*  On  any  message,  a  convenient  friend, 
"  Who  had  all  feelings  of  her  own  o'ercome, 
**  And  could  pronounce  to  any  man  his  doom ; 
"  Whose  heart  indeed  was  marble,  but  whose  face 
"  Assumed  the  look  adapted  to  the  case ; 
''  Enter'd  my  room,  commissioned  to  assuage 
"  What  was  foreseen,  my  sorrow  and  my  rage. 

•*  It  seem*d  the  lady  whom  I  could  prefer, 
'*  And  could  my  muoh-loved  freedom  lose  for  her, 
**  Had  bold  attempts,  but  not  successful,  made, 
"  The  heart  of  some  rich  cousin  to  invade ; 
*'  Who,  half  resisting,  half  complying,  kept 
"  A  cautious  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

'*  This  prudent  swain  his  own  importance  knew, 
"  And  swore  to  part  the  now  affianced  two : 
'*  Fill'd  with  insidious  purpose,  forth  he  went, 
"  Profess'd  his  love,  and  woo'd  her  to  consent : 
"  <  Ah !    were  it  true  V    she  sigh'd ;    he  boldly 

swore 
"  His  love  sincere,  and  mine  was  sought  no  more. 
**  All  this  the  witch  at  dreodAil  lengUi  reveal'd, 
**  And  begg'd  me  calmly  to  my  fate  to  yield : 
"  Much  pains  she  took  engagements  old  to  state, 
**  And  hoped  to  hear  me  curse  my  cruel  fate, 
**  Threat'ning  my  luckless  life ;   and  thought  St 

strange 
**  In  me  to  bear  the  tmexpected  change : 
'*  In  my  calm  feelings  she  beheld  disguise, 
**  And  told  of  some  strange  wildness  in  my  eyes. 

**  But  there  was  nothing  in  the  eye  amiss, 
**  And  the  heart  calmly  bore  a  stroke  like  this  : 
**  Not  so  my  mother ;  though  of  gentle  kind, 
"  She  could  no  mercy  for  the  creature  find. 


s  r^  The  *  Old  B«cbe1or/  who  h«d  been  Are  times  on  the 
brink  of  matrimony,  is  mixed  op  of  sorrow  and  mirth.  Tlie 
description  of  the  first  coming  on  nf  old  Ufte  is  admiiwble — 
tlioagn  we  feel  Mnired,  aomelraw,  that  this  malicious  observer 


<* '  Vile  plot !'  she  said.^<  But,  madam,  if  they 
plot, 
**  *  And  you  would  have  revenge,  disturb  them  noC' 


"  *  What  can  we  do,  my  son  ?'— *  Consult  our 
** '  And  do  Just  nothing,  madam,  if  you  please.' 

"  «  What  will  be  said?'— « We  need  not  thmt 
discuss; 
<«  <  Our  fHends  and  neighbours  will  do  that  for  at.' 

*•  •  Do  you  so  lightly,  son,  your  loss  sustain  V — 
'*  *  Nay,  my  dear  madam,  but  I  count  it  gain.* 

"  •  The  world  will  bUune  us,  sure,  if  we  be  atiU.' — 
"  *  And,  if  we  stir,  you  may  be  sure  it  will.' 


« < 


Not  to  such  loss  your  father  had  agreed.* — 
No,  for  my  father's  had  been  loss  indeed.' 

"  With  gracious  smile  my  mother  gave  assent, 
**  And  let  th'  afiair  slip  by  with  mn^  content. 

**  Some  old  dispute  the  lover  meant  should  rise, 
"  Some  point  of  strife  they  could  not  oompromiM, 
*'  Displeased  the  squire— he  from  the  field  with- 
drew, 
"  Not  quite  conceal'd,  not  fully  placed  in  view ; 
*<  But  half  advancing,  half  retreating,  kept 
"  At  his  old  distance,  and  the  business  slept. 

'*  Six  years  had  pass'd,  and  forty  ere  the  six, 
"  When  Time  began  to  play  his  usual  tricks : 
"  The  locks  once  comely  In  a  virgln*s  sight, 
*'  Locks  of  pure  brown,  display'd  th'  encroaohing 

white; 
"  The  blood  once  fervid  now  to  cool  began, 
"  And  Time's  strong  pressure  to  subdue  the  man : 
"  I  rode  or  walk'd  as  I  was  wont  before, 
"  But  now  the  bounding  spirit  was  no  more ; 
"  A  moderate  pace  would  now  my  body  heat, 
"  A  walk  of  moderate  length  distress  my  feet. 
'*  I  shoVd  my  stranger-guest  those  hilts  sublime^ 
'*  But  said, '  The  view  is  poor,  we  need  not  climb.* 
"  At  a  frieod's  mansion  I  began  to  dread 
"  The  cold  neat  parlour,  and  the  gny  glased  bed ; 
<*  At  home  I  felt  a  more  decided  taste, 
<*  And  must  have  all  things  in  my  order  placed  ; 
"  I  ceased  to  hunt,  my  horses  pleased  me  lees, 
"  My  dinner  more ;  I  leam'd  to  play  at  chesa ; 
**  I  took  my  dog  and  gun,  but  saw  the  brute 
<*  Was  disappointed  that  I  did  not  shoot ; 
"  My  morning  walks  I  now  could  bear  to  lose, 
**  And  bless'd  the  shower  that  gave  me  not  to 

choose: 
<<  In  fact,  I  felt  a  languor  stealing  on ; 
*<  The  active  arm,  the  agile  hand  were  gone ; 
<*  Small  daily  actions  into  hablU  grew, 
<<  And  new  dislike  to  forms  and  fashion  new ; 
**  I  loved  my  trees  in  order  to  dispose, 
*'  I  number*d  peaches,  look'd  how  stocks  arose, 
"  Told  the  some  story  oft— in  short,  began   to 

prose." 


liM  mistaken  the  date  of  these  urIj  armptoms,  and  tvMftii 
them  into  view  nine  or  ten,  or^  at  all  events,  si&  or  scvw« 
years  too  9u\j,'*^Sdinlmrgh  Kemev.} 
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^  Hy  books  were  changed ;  I  now  preferred  the 
truth 
**  To  the  light  reading  of  ontettled  youth ; 
'*  Novels  grew  tedious,  but,  by  choice  or  chance, 
^  I  still  had  interest  in  the  wild  romance : 
**  There  is  an  age,  we  know,  when  tales  of  loye 
^*  Form  the  sweet  pabulum  our  hearts  approve ; 
'*  Then  as  we  read  we  feel,  and  are  indeed, 
*^  We  judge,  th'  heroic  men  of  whom  we  r^ ; 
'<  But  in  our  after  life  these  fancies  fail, 
•«  We  cannot  be  the  heroes  of  the  tale ; 
^*  The  parts  that   CliiTords,  Mordaunts,  Bevilles 

**  We  cannot, — cannot  be  so  smart  and  gay. 

<*  But  aU   the  mighty   deeds   and   matchless 
powers 
"  Of  errant  knights  we  never  fancied  ours, 
*'  And  thus  the  prowess  of  each  gifted  knight 
**  Must  at  all  times  create  the  same  delight ; 
**  Lovelace  a  forward  youth  might  hope  to  seem, 
"  But  Lancelot  never, — that  he  could  not  dream ; 
^  Nothing  reminds  us,  in  the  magic  page 
**  Of  old  romance,  of  our  declining  age : 
'*  If  once  our  fancy  mighty  dragons  slew, 
**  This  is  no  more  than  fancy  now  can  do ; 
**  But  when  the  heroes  of  a  novel  come, 
^  Conquer'd  and  conquering,  to  a  drafdng-room, 
**  We  no  more  feel  the  vanity  that  sees 
"  Within  ourselves  what  we  admire  in  these ; 
*'  And  so  we  leave  the  modem  tale,  to  fly 
"  From  reahn  to  realm  with  Tristram  or  Sir  Guy. 

*'  Not  quite  a  Quixote,  I  could  not  suppose 
'*  That  queens  would  call  me  to  subdue  their  foes ; 
**  But,  by  a  voluntary  weakness  sway'd, 
^  When  fancy  caU'd,  I  willingly  obey'd. 

"  Such  I  became,  and  I  believed  my  heart 
^  Might  yet  be  pierced  by  some  peculiar  dart 
**  Of  right  heroic  kind,  and  I  could  prove 
"  Fond  of  some  peerless  nymph  who  deign'd  to 

love, 
^  Some  high-soul*d  virgin,  who  had  spent  her  time 
**  In  studies  grave,  heroic,  and  sublime ; 
^  Who  would  not  like  me  less  that  I  had  spent 
*'  Tears  eight-and-forty,  just  the  age  of  Kent,^ 
**  But  not  with  Kent's  discretion,  for  I  grew 
**  Fond  of  a  creature  whom  my  fancy  drew — 
**  A  kind  of  beings  who  are  never  found 
^  On  middle-^arth,  but  grow  on  faixy-ground. 

*'  These  found  I  not ;  but  I  had  luck  to  find 
**  A  mortal  woman  of  this  fairy  kind ; 
"  A  thin,  tall,  upright,  serious,  slender  maid, 
*'  Who  in  my  own  romantic  regions  stray'd ; 
**  From  the  world's  glare  to  this  sweet  vale  re- 
tired, 
**  To  dwell  unseen,  unsullied,  unadmlred ; 
*'  In  aU  her  virgin  excellence,  above 
**  The  gase  of  crowds  and  hopes  of  vulgar  love. 
"  We  spoke  of  noble  deeds  in  happier  times, 
^  Of  glorious  virtues,  of  debasing  crimes : 


*  r*'  Lear.    How  old  art  tlioa  ? 

*■  JCni.    Not  mt  yoong,  air,  to  love  a  woman  for  iknginf ; 


^  Warm  was  the  season,  and  the  suliject  too, 

"  And  therefore  warm  in  our  discourse  we  grew. 

^  Love  made  such  haste,  that,  ere  a  month  was  flown 

'*  Since  first  we  met,  he  had  us  for  his  own ; 

'*  Riches  are  trifles  in  a  hero's  sight, 

**  And  lead  to  questions  low  and  unpolite ; 

**  I  nothing  said  of  money  or  of  land, 

*'  But  bent  my  knee,  and  fondly  ask'd  her  hand; 

*'  And  the  dear  lady,  with  a  grace  divine, 

'<  Gave  it,  and  frankly  answer'd,  *  It  is  thine.' 

"  Our  reading  was  not  to  romance  confined, 
**  But  still  it  gave  its  colour  to  the  mind — 
**  Gave  to  our  studies  something  of  its  force, 
*'  And  made  profound  and  tender  our  discourse ; 
**  Our  subjects  all,  and  our  religion,  took 
*'  The  grave  and  solemn  spirit  of  our  book : 
"  And  who  had  seen  us  walk,  or  heard  us  read, 
"  Would  say,  *  These  lovers  are  sublime  indeed.' 


"  I  knew  not  why,  but,  when  the  day  was 
*<  My  ardent  wishes  felt  a  UtUe  tamed ; 
^  My  mother's  sickness  then  awaked  my  grief, 
^  And  yet,  to  own  the  truth,  was  some  relief; 
'*  It  left  uncertain  that  decisive  time 
**  That  made  my  feelings  nervous  and  sublime. 


**  Still  all  was  kindness,  and  at  mom  and  eve 
"  I  made  a  visit,  talk'd,  and  took  my  leave : 
"  Kind  were  the  lady's  looks,  her  eyes  were  bright, 
**  And  swam,  I  thought,  in  exquisite  delight ; 
'*  A  lovely  red  suffhsed  the  virgin  cheek, 
*'  And  spoke  more  plainly  than  the  tongue  could 

speak; 
'*  Plainly  all  seem'd  to  promise  love  and  joy, 
*'  Nor  fear'd  we  aught  Uiat  might  our  bliss  destroy. 

'*  Engaged  by  business,  I  one  mom  delay'd 
"  My  usual  call  on  the  accomplish'd  maid ; 
"  But  soon,  that  small  impediment  removed, 
^'  I  paid  the  visit  that  decisive  proved ; 
*'  For  the  fair  lady  had,  with  grieving  heart, 
"  So  I  believed,  retired  to  sigh  apart : 
"  I  saw  her  fHend,  and  begg'd  her  to  entreat 
^  My  gentle  nymph  her  sighing  swain  to  meet. 

**  The  gostip  gone — what  demon,  in  his  spite 
**  To  k>ve  and  man,  could  my  frail  mind  excite, 
"  And  lead  me  curious  on,   against  all  sense  of 

right? 
'*  There  met  my  eye,  unclosed,  a  closet's  door — 
*'  Shame !  how  could  I  the  secrets  there  explore  ? 
**  Pride,  honour,  fHendship,  love,  condemn'd  the 

deed, 
"  And  yet,  in  spite  of  all,  I  could  proceed  I 
'*  I  went,  I  saw— shall  I  describe  the  hoard 
*'  Of  precious  worth  in  seal'd  deposits  stored 
*'  Of  sparkling  hues  ?  Enough — enough  is  told ; 
**  'Tis  not  for  man  such  mysteries  to  unfold. 
**  Thus  far  I  dare : — Whene'er  those  orbits  swam 
'*  In  that  blue  liquid  that  restrain'd  their  flame. 


nor  to  oM.  to  dot*  on  her  for  aaytUng : 
my  back  rorty-«lfbt.**->LxAK.] 


I  havt  yean  oa 
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**  Ai  ihowen  the  sunbeams — when  the  crimson 

glow 
**  Of  the  red  rose  o'erspread  those  cheeks  of  snow, 
'*  I  saw,  but  not  the  cause — ^'t  was  not  the  red 
^  Of  transient   blush   that  o'er  her    face  was 

spread; 
*<  'T  was  not  the  lighter  red,  that  partly  streaks 
**  The  Catherine  pear,  that  brighten'd  o*er  her 

cheeks, 
'*  Nor  scarlet  blush  of  shame — but  such  disclose 
"  The  yelvet  petals  of  the  Austrian  rose 
"  When  first  unfolded,  warm  the  glowing  hue, 
**  Nor  cold  as  rouge,  but  d^'ning  on  the  view ; 
"  Such  were  those  cheeks—^e  causes  unexplored 
"  Were  now  detected  in  that  secret  hoard ; 
*'  And  ever  to  that  rich  recess  would  turn 
*'  My  mind,  and  cause  for  such  effect  discern. 

"  Such  was  my  fortune,  O I  my  friends,  and  such 
**  The  end  of  lofty  hopes  that  grasp'd  too  much. 
"  This  was,  indeed,  a  trying  time  in  life — 
'*  I  lost  at  once  a  mother  and  a  wife ; 
*'  Yet  compensation  come  in  time  for  these, 
**  And  what  I  lost  in  joy  I  gained  in  ease.'* 

<*  But,"  said  the  Squire,  '*  did  thus  your  courtship 
cease? 
**  Besign'd  your  mistress  her  betroth'd  in  peace?" 

^  Yes ;  and  had  sense  her  feelings  to  restrain, 
'*  Nor  adL*d  me  once  my  conduct  to  explain ; 
"  But  me  she  saw  those  swimming  eyes  explore, 
'*  And  explanation  she  required  no  more : 
"  Friend  to  the  last,  I  left  her  with  regret— 
*'  Nay,  leave  her  not,  for  we  are  neighbours  yet. 

"  These  views  extinct,  I  travell*d,  not  with  taste, 
^*  But  so  that  time  ran  wickedly  to  waste ; 
"  I  penn'd  some  notes,  and  might  a  book  have 

made, 
'*  But  I  had  no  connection  with  the  trade ; 
'*  Bridges  and  churches,  towers  and  haUs,  I  saw, 
'*  Maids  and  Madonnas,   and   could   sketch  and 

draw: 
''  Yes,  I  had  made  a  book,  but  that  my  pride 
"  In  the  not  making  was  more  gratified. 

"  There  was  one  feeling  upon  foreign  ground, 
*'  That  more  distressing  &an  the  rest  was  found  — 
'*  That  though  with  joy  I  should  my  country  see, 
'*  There  none  had  pleasure  in  expecting  me. 

"  I  now  was  sixty,  but  could  walk  and  eat ; 
^  My  food  was  pleasant  and  my  slumbers  sweet : 
"  But  what  could  urge  me  at  a  day  so  late 
**  To  think  of  women  ? — my  unlucky  fkte. 
*'  It  was  not  sudden ;  I  had  no  alarms, 
"  But  was  attacked  when  resting  on  my  arms ; 
'*  Like  the  poor  soldier : — ^when  the  battle  raged 
"  The  man  escaped,  though  twice  or  thrice  engaged ; 
"  But  when  it  ended,  in  a  quiet  spot 
"  He  fell,  the  victim  of  a  random-shot. 

**  With  my  good  friend  the  Vicar  oft  I  spent 
*^  The  evening  hours  in  quiet,  as  I  meant ; 
**  He  was  a  friend  in  whom,  although  untried 
"  By  aught  severe,  I  found  I  could  confide  ; 


"  A  pleasant,  sturdy  disputant  was  he, 
"  Who  had  a  daughter — such  the  Fates  decree, 
"  To  prove  how  weak  is  man — ^poor  yielding 
like  me. 


"  Time  after  time  the  maid  went  out  and  in, 
*'  Ere  love  was  yet  beginning  to  begin ; 
"  The  fint  awakening  proof,  the  early  doubt, 
'*  Bose  firom  observing  she  went  in  and  out. 
'*  My  friend,  though  oarelefls,  seem'd  my  mind  to 

explore, 
'< '  Why  do  you  look  so  often  at  the  door  ? ' 
**  I  then  was  cautious,  but  It  did  no  good, 
**  For  she  at  least  my  meanings  understood : 
<*  But  to  the  Yicar  nothing  she  convey'd 
'<  Of  what  she  thought— she  did  not  feel  afraid. 

*'  I  must  confess,  this  creature  in  her  mind 
"  Nor  face  had  beauty  that  a  man  would  blind ; 
*'  No  poet  of  her  matchless  charms  would  write, 
"  Yet  sober  praise  they  fidrly  would  excite : 
*^  She  was  a  creature  form'd  man's  heart  to  make 
*'  Serenely  happy,  not  to  pierce  and  shake ; 
*'  If  she  were  tried  for  breaking  human  hearts, 
"  Men  would  acquit  her— she  ^d  not  the  arts ; 
'*  Yet  without  art,  at  first  without  design, 
*'  She  soon  became  the  orbltress  of  mine ; 
"  Without  pretensions — nay,  without  pretence, 
"  But  by  a  native  strange  intelligence 
'*  Women  possess  when  they  behold  a  man 
'*  Whom  they  can  tease,  and  are  assured  they  can ; 
"  Then  'tis  their  souls'  delight  and  pride  to  reign 
**  O'er  the  fond  slave,  to  give  him  ease  or  pain, 
^  And  stretch  and  loose  by  turns  the  weighty  view* 
less  chain. 

'*  Though  much  she  knew,  yet  nothing  could  she 
prove; 
'*  I  had  not  yet  confess'd  the  crime  of  love ; 
*'  But  in  an  hour  when  guardian-angels  sleep, 
'*  I  fail*d  the  secret  of  my  soul  to  keep ; 
"  And  then  I  saw  the  triumph  in  those  eyes 
'*  That  spoke — '  Ay,  now  you  are  indeed  my  prixe.* 
'*  I  almost  thought  I  saw  compassion,  too, 
"  For  all  the  cruel  things  she  meant  to  do. 
**  Well  I  can  call  to  mind  the  managed  air 
*'  That  gave  no  comfort,  that  brought  no  despair, 
*'  That  in  a  dubious  balance  held  the  mind, 
"  To  each  side  turning,  never  much  inclined. 

<*  She  spoke  with  kindness — thought  the  honour 


'  And  knew  not  how  to  give  a  fit  reply ; 

*  She  could  not,  would  not,  dared  not,  must  not  deem 
'  Such  language  proof  of  aught  but  my  esteem  ; 

*  It  made  her  proud — she  never  could  forget 

*  My  partial  thoughts — she  felt  her  much  in  debt : 
^  She  who  had  never  in  her  life  indulged 

*  The  thought  of  hearing  what  I  now  divulged — 
'  I  who  had  seen  so  many  and  so  much, — 

'  It  was  an  honour — she  would  deem  it  such ; 
*■  Our  different  years,  indeed,  would  put  an  end 
'  To  other  views,  but  still  her  father's  friend 
^  To  her,  she  humbly  hoped,  would  his  regard 
extend. 

**  Thus  saying  nothing,  all  she  meant  to  say, 
'  She  play'd  the  part  the  sex  delights  to  play ; 
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**  Now  by  Bome  act  of  kindneas  giving  scopo 
^  To  the  new  workings  of  excited  hope ; 
**  Then  bj  an  air  of  Bomething  like  «iiaH*{n^ 
**  Bat  tearcely  seen,  repelling  it  again ; 
**  Then  for  a  season,  neither  cold  nor  kind, 
**  She  kept  a  sort  of  balance  in  the  mind, 
**  And  as  his  pole  a  dancer  on  the  rope, 
**  The  eqoal  poise  on  both  sides  kept  me  np. 

**  Is  it  not  strange  that  man  can  fairly  Tiew 
*^  Porsnit  like  this,  and  yet  his  point  poriue  ? 
^  While  he  the  foUy  &irly  wiU  confess, 
**  And  even  feel  the  danger  of  success  ? 
**  But  so  it  is,  and  nought  the  Circes  care 
**  How  ill  their  Tictims  with  their  poison  fkre, 
**  When  thus  they  trifle,  and  with  quiet  soul 
**  Mix  their  ingredients  in  the  maddening  bofd. 
**  Their  high  regard,  the  softness  of  their  air, 
**  The  pitying  grief  that  saddens  at  a  prayer, 
**  Their  grave  petitions  for  the  peace  of  mind 
*'  That  they  determine  you  shall  never  find, 
**  And  all  their  vain  amazement  that  a  man 
"  Like  you  should  love— they  wonder  how  you  ean! 

"  For  months  the  idler  play'd  her  wicked  part, 
"  Then  fairly  gave  the  secret  of  her  heart. 
"  *  She  hoped  —I  now  the  smiling  gipsy  view — 
** '  Her  fiuher's  fHend  would  be  her  lover's  too, 
**  •  Toung  Henry  Gale  '—But  why  delay  so  long  ? — 
"  She  could  not  tell— she  fear*d  it  might  be  wrong, 
'*  *  But  I  was  good  '—I  knew  not,  I  was  weak, 
**  And  spoke  as  love  directed  me  to  speak. 

"  When  in  my  arms  their  boy  and  girl  I  take, 
"  I  feel  a  fondness  for  the  mother's  sake ; 
^  But  though  the  dears  some  softening  thoughts 

excite, 
**  I  have  no  wishes  for  the  fisther's  right. 

^  Now  all  is  quiet,  and  the  mind  sustains 
"  Its  proper  comforts,  its  befitting  pains  ; 
**  The  heart  reposes ;  it  has  had  its  share 
^  Of  love,  as  much  as  it  could  fairly  bear  : 
**  And  what  is  left  in  life  that  now  demands  its  care  ? 

**  For  O!  my  friends,  if  this  were  aU  indeed, 
**  Could  we  believe  that  nothing  would  succeed  ? 
"  If  all  were  but  this  daily  dose  of  Ufe, 
^  Without  a  care  or  comfort,  child  or  wife ; 
^  These  walks  for  health  with  nothing  more  in  view, 
**  This  doing  nothing,  and  with  labour  too ; 
*'  This  frequent  asking  when  't  is  time  to  dine, 
**  This  dailv  doling  o'er  the  news  and  wine ; 
**  This  age^i  riddle,  when  each  day  appears 
•*  So  very  long,  so  very  short  the  years : 
'*  If  this  were  aU— but  let  me  not  suppose — 
"What  then  were  Ufe?  whose  virtues,  trials,  woes, 
^  Woukl  sleep  th'  eternal  sleep,and  there  the  scene 
would  close. 

<*  This  cannot  be— but  why  has  Time  a  pace 
**  That  seems  unequal  in  our  mortal  race  ? 


t  [ta  the  origliul  MS.  the  Book  thai  opens:— 
Tbak  gentle  Spinster  whom  oar  HqiMin  approved 
So  wAl,  they  Jodged  trightwho  nid  heWd, 
Tbongh,  when  they  tbooght  to  what  the  love  woald  lead, 
Thty  ery'd—ror  neither  wooldao  (ar  proceed. 


**  Qidck  U  that  pace  in  early  Ufe,  but  slow, 

**  Tedious,  and  heavy,  as  we  older  grow : 

**  But  yet,  though  slow,  the  movements  arc  aUke, 

"  And  with  no  force  upon  the  memory  strike ; 

**  And  therefore,  tedious  as  we  find  them  all, 

**  They  leave  us  nothing  we  in  view  recaU; 

"  But  days  that  we  so  duU  and  heavy  knew 

**  Are  now  as  moments  passing  in  review, 

"  And  hence  arises  ancient  men's  report, 

**  That  days  are  tadlous,  and  yet  years  are  short." 
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with  Biddy— Gomftntf  of  the  Poor— Ketam  hone— Death 
of  the  Hosband—Nervooa  Diaordera— Convenkm- Frade- 


riek  a  Teacher— Retreat  to  SIdmoatli— SelM 
The  Mother  dies— Rederiek  a  Soldier-BettraoMot  with 
a  FHend— Their  Happiness  bow  interrapted— nederiek  an 
Actor— Is  dismissed  and  anpported— A  last  Adventure. 

Thkeb  days  remain'd  their  Friend,  and  then  again 
The  Brothers  left,  themselves  to  entertain ; 
When  spake  the  younger—"  It  would  please  me 

weU 
"  To  hear  thy  Spinster-friend  her  story  tell ; 
**  And  our  attention  would  be  nobly  paid 
'*  Thus  to  compare  the  Bachelor  and  Maid." 

"  Frank  as  she  is,"  repUed  the  Squire,  ^  nor  one 
''  Is  more  disposed  to  show  what  she  has  d<me 
*<  With  time,  or  time  with  her ;  yet  all  her  care 
**  And  every  trial  she  might  not  declare 
*'  To  one  a  stranger ;  but  to  me,  her  friend, 
<*  She  has  the  story  of  those  trials  penn'd; 
**  These  shalt  thou  hear,  for  weU  the  maid  I  know, 
**  And  wiU  her  efforts  and  her  conquests  show. 
"  Jacques  Is  abroad,  and  we  alone  shaU  dine, 
"  And  then  to  give  this  lady's  tale  be  mine ; 
**  Thou  wilt  attend  to  this  good  spinster's  Ufe, 
*'  And  grieve  and  wonder  she  is  not  a  wife : 
*^  But  if  we  judge  by  either  words  or  looks, 
**  Her  mode  of  Ufe,  her  morals,  or  her  hooka, 
*<  Her  pure  devotion,  unaffected  sense, 
^  Her  placid  air,  her  mild  benevolence, 
"  Her  gay  good  humour,  and  her  manners  free, 
^  She  is  happy  as  a  maid  can  be ; 
*'  If  as  a  wife  I  know  not,  and  decline 
<<  Question  Uke  this  tUl  I  can  judge  of  thine." 

Then  from  a  secret  hoard  drew  forth  the  Squire 
His  tale,  and  said,  **  Attention  I  require— 
*^  My  verse  you  may  condemn,  my  theme  you  must 
admire.* 


This  Msiden  Lady,  to  her  promise  lost. 
Gave  them  her  stoiy — She  could  saflrly  trust 
Her  mrfghbows  both :  the  one  she  lon^  had  known. 


The  other  kindness  and  respect 


le  lone  had  ki 
hadabown. 
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I  to  your  kindness  speak !  let  that  prevail, 
And  of  my  frailty  judge  as  beings  fraiL 

My  father,  dying,  to  my  mother  left 
An  infant  charge,  of  all  things  else  bereft ; 
Poor,  but  experienced  in  the  world,  she  knew 
What  others  did,  and  judged  what  she  could  do ; 
Beauty  she  justly  weigh' d,  was  never  blind 
To  her  own  interest,  and  she  read  mankind : 
She  view'd  my  person  with  approving  glance, 
And  judged  the  way  my  fortune  to  advance ; 
Taught  me  betimes  that  person  to  improve, 
And  make  a  lawful  merchandise  of  love ; 
Bade  me  my  temper  in  subjection  keep, 
And  not  permit  my  vigilance  to  sleep ; 
I  was  not  one,  a  miss,  who  might  presume 
Now  to  be  crazed  by  mirth,  now  sunk  in  gloom ; 
Nor  to  be  fretful,  vapourish,  or  give  way 
To  spleen  and  anger,  as  the  wealthy  may ; 
But  I  must  please,  and  all  I  felt  of  pride, 
Contempt,  and  hatred,  I  must  cast  aside. 

"  Have  not  one  friend,"  my  mother  cried,  "  not 
one; 
'*  That  bane  of  our  romantic  triflors  shun ; 
'*  Suppose  her  true,  can  she  afford  you  aid  ? 
'*  Suppose  her  false,  your  purpose  is  betray'd ; 
**  And  then  in  dubious  points,  and  matters  nice, 
'*  How  can  you  profit  by  a  child's  advice  ? 
"  While  you  are  writing  on  from  post  to  pott, 
**  Tour  hour  is  over,  and  a  man  is  lost : 
"  Girls  of  their  hearts  are  scribbling ;  their  de- 
sires, 
**  And  what  the  folly  of  the  heart  requires, 
^  Dupes  to  their  dreams — but  I  the  truth  in&part, 
*'  You  cannot,  child,  afford  to  have  a  heart ; 
'*  Think  nothing  of  it;  to  yourself  be  true, 
"  And  keep  life's  first  great  business   in  your 

view  ;— 
"  Take  it,  dear  Martha,  for  a  useful  rule, 
**  She  who  is  poor  is  ugly  or  a  fool ; 
**  Or,  worse  than  either,  has  a  bosom  fill'd 
**  With  soft  emotions,  and  with  raptures  thrill'd.* 

**  Read  not  too  much,  nor  write  in  verse  or 
prose, 
"  For  tiien  you  make  the  dull  and  foolish  foes ; 
"  Yet  those  who  do,  deride  not  nor  condemn, 
"  It  is  not  safe  to  raise  up  foes  in  them ; 
*'  For  though  they  harm  you  not,  as  blockheads  do, 
**  There  is  some  malice  in  the  scribbling  crew." 

Such  her  advice ;  full  hard  with  her  had  dealt 
The  world,  and  she  the  usage  keenly  felt. 

"  Keep  your  good  name,"  she  said ;  "  and  that 
to  keep, 
'*  You  must  not  suffer  vigilance  to  sleep : 
"  Some  have,  perhaps,  the  name  of  chaste  retain'd, 
'^  When  nought  of  chastity  itself  remain'd ; 


Fkankly,  not  fearlea,  from  her  etrly  youth, 

Sbenveher  tale,  nor  would  disguise  a  troth ; 

Timid  in  phieet,  and  with  tome  restraint. 

But  still  resolved  the  very  fectato  paint« 

With  plaintive  smUe  slie  preflued  what  she  spoke. 

And  the  PHends  Ustened  with  attentive  look.] 


**  But  there  is  danger— few  have  moans  to  blind 
'*  The  keen-eyed  world,  and  none  to  make  it  kind. 


**  And  one  thing  more — ^to  free  yoorMlf  3 
foes, 

"  Never  a  secret  to  your  friend  disclose ; 
*'  Secrets  with  g^ls,  like  loaded  guns  with  boji, 
*<  Are  never  valued  till  they  make  a  noise ; 
**  To  show  how  trusted,  they  their  power  disploj : 
*'  To  show  how  worthy,  they  the  trust  betray ; 
^  Like  pence  in  children's  pockets  secrets  lie 
'*  In  female  bosoms — they  must  bum  or  fly. 

"  Let  not  your  heart  be  soften'd ;  if  it  be, 
"  Let  not  the  man  his  softening  influence  see ; 
**  For  the  most  fond  will  sometimes  tyrants  prcrre^ 
"  And  wound  the  bosom  where  they  trace  the  love. 
"  But  to  your  fortune  look,  on  that  depend 
"  For  your  life's  comforts,  comforts  that  attend 
"  On  wealth  alone — wealth  gone,  they  have  their 
end." 

Such  were  my  mother's  cares  to  mend  my  lot. 
And  such  her  pupil,  they  succeeded  not. 

It  was  conceived  the  person  I  had  then 
Blight  lead  to  serious  thoughts  some  wealthy  tteSy 
Who,  having  none  their  purpose  to  oppose, 
Would  soon  be  won  their  wishes  to  disclose : 
My  mother  thought  I  was  the  very  child 
By  whom  the  old  and  amorous  are  beguiled : 
So  mildly  gay,  so  ignorantly  fair. 
And  pure,  no  doubt,  as  sleeping  infknts  are : 
Then  I  had  lessons  how  to  look  and  move, 
And,  I  repeat,  make  merchandise  of  love. 

Thrice  it  was  tried  if  one  so  young  could  bring 
Old  wary  men  to  buy  the  binding  ring ; 
And  on  the  taper  finger,  to  whose  tip 
The  fond  old  swain  would  press  his  withering  lip. 
Place  the  strong  charm : — and  one  iKOuld  win  my 

heart 
By  re-assuming  youth — a  trying  part ; 
Giris,  he  supposed,  all  knew  the  young  were  bold. 
And  he  would  show  that  spirit  in  the  old ; 
In  boys  they  loved  to  hear  the  rattling  ioogo/t^ 
And  he  would  talk  as  idly  as  the  young ; 
He  knew  the  vices  our  lK>tharios  boast. 
And  he  would  show  of  every  vice  the  ghoat. 
The  evil's  self^  without  disguise  or  drMS, 
Vice  in  its  own  pure  native  ugliness ; 
Not  as  the  drunkenness  of  slaves,  to  prove 
Vice  hateful,  but  that,  seeing,  I  might  love. 
He  drove  me  out,  and  I  was  pleased  to  see 
Care  of  himself,  it  served  as  care  for  me ; 
For  he  would  tell  me,  that  he  should  not  spare 
Man,  horse,  or  carriage,  if  I  were  not  there ; 
Provoked  at  last,  my  malice  I  obey'd. 
And  smiUng  said,  ''  Sir,  I  am  not  aiHid.** 
This  check'd  his  spirit ;  but  he  said,  *'  Could  yott 
**  Have  charge  so  rich,  you  would  be  careful  too."* 


■  [Here  follows  in  MS.:— 
•*  Think  not  of  love  I  it  is  a  ehanee  indeed* 
**  When  love  and  pradenoe  side  by  side  prooMd. 
«•  Nay,  when  they  do,  I  doobtAiuy  approve— 
**  Love  bafBes  pradenoe— Oh  I  beware  of  love."} 
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And  h«,  indeed,  to  rery  slowly  droye, 
That  we  dismiM*d  the  uver-cautiont  love. 

My  next  sdmirer  was  of  eqnm!  age, 
And  wiih'd  the  child's  affection  to  engage, 
And  keep  the  flattering  bird  a  victim  in  his  cage : 
He  had  no  portion  of  his  rival's  glee, 
Bat  gravely  praised  the  gravity  in  me ; 
Reli^ons,  moral,  both  In  word  and  deed, 
Bot  warmly  dispatations  in  his  creed : 
Wild  in  his  younger  time,  as  we  were  told, 
And  Uierefore  like  a  penitent  when  old. 
Strange  I  he  should  wish  a  lively  girl  to  look 
Upon  the  methods  his  repentance  took. 
Then  he  would  say,  he  was  no  more  a  rake 
To  squander  money  for  his  passions'  sake ; 
Yet,  upon  proper  terms,  as  man  discreet, 
Ue  with  my  mother  was  disposed  to  treat, 
To  whom  he  told,  **  the  price  of  beauty  fell 
^*  In  every  market,  and  but  few  could  sell ; 
"  That  trade  in  India,  once  alive  and  brisk, 
^  Was  over  done,  and  scarcely  worth  the  risk." 
Then  stoop'd  to  speak  of  board,  and  what  for  life 

A  wife  would  cost if  he  should  take  a  wife. 

Hardly  he  bargain'd,  and  so  much  desired. 
That  we  demurr'd ;  and  he,  displeased,  retired. 

And  now  I  hoped  to  rest,  nor  act  again 
The  paltry  part  for  which  I  felt  disdain. 
When  a  third  lover  came  within  our  view. 
And  somewhat  differing  from  the  former  two ; 
He  had  been  much  abroad,  and  he  had  seen 
The  world's  weak  side,  and  read  the  hearts  of 

men ; 
But  all,  it  seem'd,  this  study  could  produce, 
Was  food  for  spleen,  derision,  and  abuse ; 
He  levell'd  all,  as  one  who  had  intent 
To  dear  the  vile  and  spot  the  innocent : 
He  prused  my  sense,  and  said  I  ought  to  be 
From  girl's  restraint  and  nursery  marims  free : 
Ue  prised  my  mother;  but  he  judged  her  wrong 
To  keep  us  from  the  admiring  world  so  long : 
He  praised  himself ;  and  then  his  vices  named. 
And  call'd  them  follies,  and  was  not  ashamed. 
He  mo^e  than  hinted  that  the  lessons  taught 
By  priesta  were  all  with  superstition  fraught ; 
Ajid  I  must  think  them  for  the  crowd  design'd, 
Not  to  alarm  the  frtt  and  liberal  mind. 

Wisdom  with  him  was  virtue.    They  were  wrong 
And  weak,  he  said,   who  went   not  with  the 

throng; 
Man  must  his  passions  order  and  restrain, 
In  aU  that  gives  his  fellow-subjects  pain ; 
But  yet  of  guilt  he  would  in  pity  speak. 
And,  as  he  judged,  the  wicked  were  the  weak. 

Snch  was  the  lover  of  a  simple  maid, 
Who  seem'd  to  call  his  logic  to  his  aid. 
And  to  mean  something :  I  will  not  pretend 
To  Judge  the  porpoee  of  my  reasoning  friend, 
Who  was  dismiss'd,  in  quiet  to  complain 
That  to  much  labour  was  bestow'd  in  vain. 

And  now  my  mother  seem'd  disposed  to  try 
A  life  of  reason  and  tranquillity ; 
Ere  this,  her  health  and  spirits  were  the  best. 
Hen  the  day's  trifling,  and  the  nightly  rest; 


But  something  new  was  in  her  mind  instlU'd ; 
Unquiet  thoughts  the  matron  bosom  fill*d ; 
For  flve-and-forty  peacefril  years  she  bore 
Her  placid  looks,  and  dress  becoming  wore : 
She  could  a  compliment  with  pleasure  take. 
Bat  no  absurd  impression  could  it  make. 
Now  were  her  nerves  disorder'd :  she  was  weak. 
And  must  the  help  of  a  physician  seek — 
A  Scotch  physician,  who  had  just  began 
To  settle  near  us,  quite  a  gracefrd  man, 
And  very  clever,  with  a  soft  address. 
That  would  hii  meaning  tenderly  ezprees. 

Sick  as  my  mother  seem'd,  when  he  Inquired 
If  she  was  111,  he  found  her  well  attired ; 
She  purchased  wares  so  showy  and  so  fine. 
The  venders  all  believed  th*  indulgence  mine : 
But  I,  who  thrice  was  woo'd,  had  lovers  three, 
Must  now  again  a  very  infant  be ; 
While  the  good  lady,  twenty  years  a  wife, 
Was  to  decide  the  colour  of  his  life : 
And  she  decided.    She  was  wont  t'  appear 
To  these  unequal  marriages  severe ; 
Her  thoughts  of  such  with  energy  she  told. 
And  was  repulsive,  dignified,  and  cold ; 
But  now,  like  monarchs  weary  of  a  throne, 
She  would  no  longer  reign — at  least  alone. 

She  gave  her  pulse,  and  with  a  manner  sweet, 
Wish'd  him  to  feel  how  kindly  they  could  beat ; 
And  't  is  a  thing  quite  wonderful  to  tell 
How  soon  he  understood  them,  and  how  welL 

Now,  ^en  she  married,  I  from  home  was  sent. 
With  grandmamma  to  keep  perpetual  Lent ; 
For  she  would  take  me  on  conditions  cheap. 
For  what  we  scarcely  could  a  parrot  keep : 
A  trifle  added  to  the  daily  fare 
Would  feed  a  maiden  who  must  learn  to  spare. 

With  grandmamma  I  lived  in  perfect  ease ; 
Consent  to  starve,  and  I  was  sure  to  please. 
Full  well  I  knew  the  palnAil  shifts  we  made. 
Expenses  all  to  lessen  or  evade. 
And  tradesmen's  flinty  hearts  to  soften  and  per- 
suade. 

Poor  grandmamma  among  the  gentry  dwelt 
Of  a  small  town,  and  all  the  honour  felt ; 
Shrinking  from  all  approaches  to  disgrace 
That  mi^t  be  mark'd  In  so  genteel  a  place ; 
Where  every  daily  deed,  as  soon  as  done. 
Ran  through  the  town  as  frst  as  it  could  run — 
At  dinners  what  appear'd— at  cards  who  lost  or 


Our  good  appearance  through  the  town  was 
known, 
Hunger  and  thirst  were  matters  of  our  own ; 
And  you  would  judge  that  she  in  scandal  dealt 
Who  told  on  what  we  fed,  or  how  we  felt. 

We  had  a  little  maid,  some  four  feet  high. 
Who  was  employ'd  our  household  stores  to  buy ; 
For  she  would  weary  every  man  in  trade, 
And  tefe  to  assent  whom  she  could  not  persuade. 
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Methinks  I  see  her,  with  her  pigmy  light, 
Precede  her  mistress  in  a  moonless  night ; 
From  the  small  lantern    throwing  through  the 

street 
The  dimm*d  efi\ilgenee  at  her  lady's  feet, 
What  time  she  went  to  prore  her  well-known  skill 
With  rlTal  friends  at  their  belored  quadrille. 

**  And  how's  your  pain?"  inquired  the  gentle 
maid. 
For  that  was  asking  if  with  luck  she  play'd ; 
And  this  she  answ^d  as  the  cards  decreed, 
"  O  Biddy !  ask  not— very  had  indeed ;" 
Or,  in  more  cheerful  tone,  from  spirit  light, 
"  Why,  thank  you,  Biddy,  pretty  well  to-night.** 

The  good  old  lady  often  thought  me  vain. 
And  of  my  dress  would  tenderly  complain ; 
But  liked  my  taste  in  food  of  every  kind. 
As  from  all  grossness,  like  her  own,  refined : 
Tet,  when  she  hinted  that  on  herbs  and  bread 
Girls  of  my  age  and  spirit  should  be  fed. 
Whatever  my  age  had  borne,  my  flesh  and  blood, 
Spirit  and  strength,  the  interdict  withstood ; 
But  though  I  m^ht  the  frugal  soul  oflbnd 
Of  the  good  matron,  now  my  only  friend, 
And  though  her  purse  suggested  rules  so  strict, 
Her  love  could  not  the  punishment  inflict : 
She  sometimes  watch'd  the  morsel  with  a  frown, 
And  sigh'd  to  see,  but  let  it  still  go  down. 

Our  butcher*s  bill,  to  me  a  monstrous  sum. 
Was  such,  that,  summoned,  he  forbore  to  come : 
Proud  man  was  he ;  and  when  the  bill  was  paid. 
He  put  the  money  in  his  bag  and  play'd, 
Jerking  it  up,  and  catching  it  again, 
And  poising  in  his  hand  in  pure  disdain ; 
While  the  good  lady,  awed  by  man  so  proud. 
And  yet  disposed  to  have  her  claims  allow'd. 
Balanced  between  humility  and  pride, 
Stood  a  fall'n  empress  at  the  butcher's  side, 

Praising  his  meat  as  delicate  and  nice 

*'  Tes,  madam,  yes !  if  people  pay  the  price." 

So  lived  the  lady,  and  so  murmur'd  I, 
In  all  the  grief  of  pride  and  poverty : 
Twice  in  ^e  year  there  came  a  note  to  tell 
How  well  mamma,  who  hoped  the  child  was  well ; 
It  was  not  then  a  pleasure  to  be  styled. 
By  a  mamma  of  such  experience,  Child ! 
But  I  suppress'd  the  feelings  of  my  pride, 
Or  other  feelings  set  them  all  aside. 

There  was  a  youth  from  college,  just  the  one 
I  judged  mamma  would  value  as  a  son ; 
He  was  to  me  good,  handsome,  leam'd,  genteel — 
I  cannot  now  what  then  I  thought  reveal ; 
But  in  a  word,  he  was  the  very  youth 
Who  told  me  what  I  judged  the  very  truth. 
That  love  like  his  and  charms  like  mine  agreed, 
For  all  description  they  must  both  exceed : 
Tet  scaroeljr  can  I  throw  a  smile  on  things 
So  painfhl,  but  that  Time  his  comfort  brings, 
Or  rather  throws  oblivion  on  the  mind ; 
For  we  are  more  forgetftil  than  resign'd. 


We  both  were  young,  had  heard  of  lore  aod 
read. 
And  could  see  nothing  in  the  thing  to  dread. 
But  like  a  simple  pair  our  time  employ'd 
In  pleasant  views  to  be  in  time  eigoy'd ; 
When  Frederick  came,,  the  kind  M  lady  sailed 
To  see  the  youth  so  taken  with  her  child ; 
A  nice  young  man,  who  came  with  unsoU'd  feet 
In  her  best  room,  and  neither  drank  nor  eat : 
Alas  I  he  planted  in  a  vacant  breast 
The  hopes  and  ftars  that  robb'd  it  of  its  rest. 

All  now  appear'd  so  right,  so  fair,  so  just, 
We  surely  might  the  lovely  prospect  trust  I 
Alas !  poor  Frederick  and  hU  charmer  found 
That  they  were  standing  on  fallacious  ground : 
All  that  the  father  of  the  youth  could  do 
Was  done — and  now  he  must  himself  pursue 
Success  in  life  ;  and,  honest  truth  to  state. 
He  was  not  fitted  for  a  candidate : 
I,  too,  had  nothing  in  this  world  below. 
Save  what  a  Scotch  physician  could  bestow, 
Who  for  a  pittance  took  my  mother's  hand, — 
And  if  disposed,  what  had  they  to  command  ? 
But  these  were  after  fears,  nor  oame  t'  annoy 
The  tender  children  in  their  dreams  of  joy : 
Who  talk'd  of  glebe  and  garden,  tithe  and  rent. 
And  how  a  fancied  income  should  be  spent : 
What  friends,  what  social  parties  we  should  eee. 
And  live  with  what  genteel  economy ; 
In  fact,  we  gave  our  hearts  as  children  give. 
And  thought  of  living  as  our  neighbours  live. 

Now,  when  assured  ourselves  that  all  was  well, 
'T  was  right  our  friends  of  these  designs  to  tell : 
For  this  we  parted. — Grandmamma,  amaxed. 
Upon  her  child  with  fond  compassion  gaxed  ; 
Then  pious  tears  appear'd,  but  not  a  word 
In  aid  of  weeping,  tiU  she  cried  '*  Good  Lord  !** 
She  then,  with  hiuried  motion,  sought  the  stairB» 
And,  calling  Biddy,  bade  her  come  to  prayers. 

Tet  the  good  lady,  early  in  her  life. 
Was  call'd  to  vow  the  duties  of  a  wife ; 
She  sought  the  altar  by  her  friends'  advice. 
No  free-will  off^ering,  but  a  sacrifice : 
But  here  a  forward  giri  and  eager  boy 
Dared  talk  of  life,  and  turn  their  heads  with  joy. 
To  my  mamma  I  wrote  in  just  the  way 
I  felt,  and  said  what  dreaming  lasses  say- 
How  handsome  Frederick  was,  by  all  oonfeaa'd. 
How  well  he  look'd,  how  very  well  he  dreaa'd ; 
With  learning  much,  that  would  for  both  provide, 
His  mother's  darling,  and  his  father's  pride : 
And  then  he  loves  me  more  than  mind  can  guess. 
Than  heart  conceive,  or  eloquence  express. 


No  letter  came,  a  doubtfiil  mind  to 
And,   what  was  worse,   no   Frederick   came  to 

please; 
To  college  gone— so  thought  our  little  maid  : 
But  not  to  see  me !  I  was  much  afraid ; 
I  walk'd  the  garden  round,  and  deeply  sigh'd. 
When  grandmamma  grew  fidnt !  and  drc^*<^  'b' 

died. 
A  £ste  so  awful  and  so  sudden  drove 
All  else  away,  and  half  eztinguish'd  loT<t» 
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StTAOge  people  came :  they  search'd  the  house 
Around, 
And — Tulgmr  wretches! — sold  whatever  they  found : 
The  secret  hoards  that  in  the  drawers  were  kept, 
The  silver  toys  that  with  the  tokens  slept, 
The  precious  beads,  the  corals  with  their  bells, 
That  laid  secure,  lock'd  up  in  secret  oeUs, 
The  costly  silk,  the  tabby,  the  brocade. 
The  Tery  garment  for  the  wedding  made, 
Were  brought  to  sale,  with  many  a  Jest  thereon — 

*'  Going— «  bridal  dress    for Going !— Gone !" 

That  rbig,  dear  pledge  of  early  love  and  true. 
That  to  Sie  wedded  finger  afanoet  grew, 
Was  sold  for  six  and  tenpence  to  a  Jew ! 

Great  was  the  fancied  worth;  but  ah !  how  small 
The  sum  thus  made,  and  yet  how  valued  all ! 
But  all  that  to  the  shameftil  service  went 
Just  paid  the  bills,  the  burial,  and  the  rent ; 
And  I  and  Biddy,  poor  deserted  maids ! 
Were  tum'd  adrift  to  seek  for  other  aids. 

Vow  left  by  all  the  world,  as  I  believed, 
I  wonder'd  much  that  I  so  little  griev'd ; 
Tet  I  was  frighten'd  at  the  pain&l  view 
Of  shiftless  want,  and  saw  not  what  to  do  : 
In  times  like  this  the  poor  have  little  dread, 
They  can  but  work,  and  they  shall  then  be  fed  : 
And  Biddy  cheer'd  me  with  such  thoughts  as  this, 
**  You  'U  find  the  poor  have  their  eigoyments, 

missr 
Indeed  I  saw,  for  Biddy  took  me  home 
To  a  forsaken  hovel's  cold  and  gloom ; 
And,  while  my  tears  in  plenteous  flow  were  shed. 
With  her  own  hand  she  placed  her  proper  bed. 
Reserved  for  need.  A  fire  was  quickly  made, 
And  food,  the  purchase  for  the  day,  display'd : 
She  let  in  air  to  make  the  damps  retire, 
Then  placed  her  sad  companion  at  her  fire : 
8he  then  began  her  wonted  peace  to  feel, 
She  bought  her  wool,  and  sought  her  £ivourite 

wheel. 
That  as  she  tnm*d,  she  sang  with  sober  glee, 
**  Begone,  dull  Care  I    I  *U  have  no   more  with 

thee:" 
Then  tum*d  to  mo,  and  bade  me  weep  no  more. 
But  try  and  taste  the  pleasures  of  the  poor. 

When  dinner  came,  on  table  brown  and  bare 
Were  placed  the  humblest  forms  of  earthenware. 
With  one  blue  dish,  on  which  our  food  was  placed, 
For  appetite  provided,  not  for  taste : 
1  look'd  disginted,  having  lately  seen 
All  so  minutely  delicate  and  clean ; 
Yet,  as  I  sat,  1  found  to  my  surprise 
A  vulgar  kind  of  inclination  rise. 
And  near  my  humble  friend  and  nearer  drew, 
THed  the  strange  food,  and  was  purtaker  too. 

I  walk'd  at  eve^  but  not  where  I  was  seen. 
And  thought,  with  sorrow.  What  can  Frederick 

mean? 
I  mutt  not  write,  I  said,  for  I  am  poor ; 
And  then  I  wept  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
Klad-hearted  Biddy  tried  my  grieft  to  heal  :— 
^  Thia  is  a  nothing  to  what  others  feel ; 
^  Lift  has  a  thousand  sorrows  worse  than  this ; 
**  A  lover  lost  is  not  a  fortune,  miss ! 


**  One  goes,  another  comes,  and  which  Is  best 
"  There  Is  no  telling— set  your  heart  at  rest." 

At  night  we  pray'd — I  dare  not  say  a  word 
Of  our  devotion,  it  was  so  absurd; 
And  very  pious  upon  Biddy's  part, 
But  mine  were  all  efiusions  of  the  heart ; 
While  she  her  angels  caird  their  peace  to  shed. 
And  bless  the  comers  of  our  little  bed. 
All  was  a  dream !  I  said.  Is  this  indeed 
To  be  my  life  ?  and  thus  to  lodge  and  feed. 
To  pay  for  what  I  have,  and  woi^  for  what  I 

Med? 
Must  I  be  poor  ?  and  Frederick,  if  we  meet. 
Would  not  so  much  as  know  me  in  the  street ; 
Or,  as  he  walk'd  with  ladies,  he  would  try, 
To  be  engaged  as  we  were  passing  by. 
And  then  I  wept  to  think  that  I  slumld  grow 
Like  them  whom  he  would  be  ashamed  to  know. 

On  the  third  day,  while  striving  with  my  fate. 
And  hearing  Biddy  all  its  comforts  state. 
Talking  of  all  her  neighbours,  all  her  schemes, 
Her  stories,  merry  jests,  and  warning  dreams. 
With  tales  of  mirth  and  murder  I— Oh !  the  nights 
Pass'd,  said  the  maiden,  in  such  dear  delights,— 
And  I  was  thinldng,  Can  the  time  arrive 
When  I  shall  thus  be  humbled,  and  survive  ?— 
Then  I  beheld  a  horse  and  handsome  gig, 
With  the  good  air,  tall  form,  and  comely  wig 
Of  Doctor  Mackey— I  in  fear  began 
To  say.  Good    Heaven,  preserve   me  fit>m  the 


But  fears  ill  reason, — Heaven  to  such  a  mind 
Had  lent  a  heart  compassionate  and  kind. 

From  him  I  leam*d  that  one  had  call'd  to  know 
What  with  my  hand  my  parents  could  bestow ; 
And  when  he  leam'd  the  truth,  in  high  disdain 
He  told  my  fate,  and  home  returned  again. 
**  Nay,  be  not  grieved,  my  lovely  girl ;  but  few 
"  Wed  the  first  love,  however  kind  and  true ; 
M  Something  there  comes  to  break  the  strongest 

vow, 
'*  Or  mine  had  been  my  gentle  Ifattie  now. 
*'  When  the  good  lady  died — but  let  me  leave 
'*  All  gloomy  subjects — 'tis  not  good  to  grieve." 

Thus    the    kind  Scotchman  soothed   me:    ho 
sustain'd 
A  father's  part,  and  my  submission  gain'd : — 
Then  my  fSBTection ;  and  he  often  told 
My  sterner  parent  that  her  heart  was  cold. 
He  grew  in  honour — he  obtain'd  a  name — 
And  now  a  favourite  with  the  place  became : 
To  me  most  gentle,  he  would  oondesoend 
To  read  and  reason,  be  the  guide  and  friend ; 
He  taught  me  knowledge  of  the  wholesome  kind. 
And  fill'd  with  many  a  useftil  truth  my  mind  : 
Life's  common  burden  daily  lighter  grew. 
And  even  Frederick  lessen'd  in  my  view : 
Cold  and  repulsive  as  he  once  appear'd. 
He  was  by  every  generous  act  endear'd ; 
And,  above  all,  that  he  with  ardour  fill'd 
My  soul  for  truth — a  love  by  him  instili'd ; 
Till  my  mamma  grew  jealous  of  a  maid 
To  whom  a  husband  such  attention  paid : 
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Not  grossly  jealous ;  but  it  gaye  her  pain, 
And  she  observed,  **  He  made  her  daughter  Tain ; 
"  And  what  his  help  to  one  who  must  not  look 
<<  To  gain  her  bread  by  poring  on  a  book  ?" 

This  was  distress ;  but  this,  and  all  beside, 
Was  lost  in  grief— my  kinder  parent  died ; 
When  praised  and  loved,  when  joy  and  health  he 

gave. 
He  sank  lamented  to  an  early  grave : 
Then  love  and  woe — ^the  parent  and  the  child, 
Lost  in  one  grief,  allied  and  reconciled. 

Tet  soon  a  will,  that  left  me  half  his  worth. 
To  the  same  spirit  gave  a  second  birth : 
But  'twas  a  mother's  spleen ;  and  she  indeed 
Was  sick  and  sad,  and  had  of  comfort  need ; 
I  watch'd  the  way  her  anxious  spirit  took. 
And  often  found  her  musing  o'er  a  book ; 
She  changed  her  dress,  her  church,  her  priest,  her 

prayer, 
Join'd  a  new  sect,  and  sought  her  comforts  there ; 
Some  strange  coarse  people  came,  and  were  so  free 
In  their  addresses,  they  offended  me ; 
But  my  mamma  threw  all  her  pride  away — 
More  humble  she  as  more  assuming  they. 

*'  And  what,"  they  said,  as  having  power,  **  are 
now 
**  The  inward  conflicts  ?  Do  you  strive  ?  and  how  ?" 
Themselves  confessing  thoughts  so  new  and  wild, 
I  thought  them  like  the  visions  of  a  child. 
"  Could  we,"  they  ask,  '*  our  best  good  deeds  con- 
demn ? 
"  And  did  we  long  to  touch  the  garment's  hem  ? 
"  And  was  it  so  with  us?  for  so  it  was  with  them." 
A  younger  few  assumed  a  softer  part. 
And  tried  to  shake  the  fortress  of  my  heart ; 
To  this  my  pliant  mother  lent  her  aid, 
And  wish'd  the  winning  of  her  erring  maid : 
I  was  constrain'd  her  female  friends  to  hear. 
But  suffer'd  not  a  bearded  convert  near : 
Though  more  than  one  attempted,  with  their  whine. 
And  ''  Sister  I  sister !  how  that  heart  of  thine  ?" 
But  this  was  freedom  I  for  ever  check'd : 
Mine  was  a  heart  no  brother  could  affect. 

But,  '*  Would  I  hear  the  preacher,  and  receive 
"  The  dropping  dew  of  his  discourse  at  eve  ? 
"  The  soft,  sweet  words  ?"   I  gave  two  precious 

hours 
To  hear  of  gifts  and  graces,  helps  and  powers ; 
When  a  pale  youth,  who  should  dismiss  the  flock, 
Gave  to  my  bosom  an  electric  shock. 
While  in  that  act  he  look'd  upon  my  face 
As  one  in  that  all-equalising  place : 
Nor,  though  he  sought  me,  would  he  lay  aside 
Their  cold,  dead  freedom,  or  their  dull,  sad  pride. 


*  [Original  MS.  :— 
On  Sidmoiith  terrace  pace  at  mom  and  noon. 
Or  Tiew  tnm  Dawllsh  rocki  the  ftill-orb'd  moon ; 


Or  quiet  dt  at  Teignmouth'i 
TTm  .      .     .. 


At  Eunottth  beacon  the  flur  hay  explore, 
«  '•"  (Ignmouth'i  pebbly  ahofe ; 

lovely  all,  and  wiU  yoor  peace  veatore.] 


«  [Thas  in  the  original  MS.  :— 
Dear  acenea  of  aoeial  eomfort,  fHendly  eaae. 
The  power  of  pleasing,  the  delight  to  please ; 


Of  his  conversion  he  with  triumph  spoke, 
Before  he  orders  from  a  bishop  took ; 
Then  how  his  father's  anger  he  had  braved. 
And,  safe  himself^  his  erring  neighbours  saved. 
Me  he  rejoiced  a  sister  to  behold 
Among  the  memben  of  his  fiivourite  fold ; 
He  had  not  sought  me,  the  availing  eall 
Demanded  all  his  love,  and  had  it  all ; 
But,  now  thus  met,  it  must  be  Heaven's  desigB.— 
Indeed !  I  thought,  it  never  shall  be  mine. 
Yes,  we  must  wed  I    He  was  not  rich ;  and  I 
Had  of  the  earthly  good  a  mean  supply ; 
But  it  sufficed.    Of  his  conversion  then 
He  told,  and  labours  in  converting  men ; 
For  he  was  chosen  all  their  bands  among — 
Another  Daniel  I  honour'd,  though  ao  young. 

He  call'd  me  sister ;  show'd  me  that  he  kscv 
What  I  poseess'd,  and  told  what  it  would  do ; 
My  looks,  1  judge,  express'd  my  full  disdain, 
But  it  was  given  to  the  man  in  vain : 
They  preach  till  thej  are  proud,  and  pride  dbtarto 
the  brain. 

Is  this  the  youth  once  timid,  mild,  polite  ? 
How  odious  now,  and  sick'ning  to  the  sight ! 
Proud  that  he  sees,  and  yet  so  truly  blind, 
With  all  this  blight  and  mildew  on  the  mind! 
Amazed  the  solemn  creature  heard  me  vow 
That  I  was  not  disposed  to  take  him  now. 

'*  Then  art  thou  changed,  fair  maiden  ?  chs9p4 
thy  heart?" 
I  answer'd,  *'  No ;  but  I  perceive  thou  art" 


Still  was  my  mother  sad,  her  nerves  relaz'd, 
And  our  small  income  for  advice  was  tax'd ; 
When  I,  who  long'd  for  change  and  f^reedom,  erisi 
**  Let  sea  and  Sidmouth's  balmy  air  be  tried  :* 
And  so  they  were,  and  every  neighbouring  so»f. 
That  make  the  bosom,  like  the  clime,  serene;* 
Tet  were  her  teachers  loth  to  yield  assent, 
And  not  without  the  warning  voiee  we  went ; 
And  there  was  secret  counsel  all  unknown 
To  me — ^but  I  had  counsel  of  my  own. 

And  now  there  pass'd  a  portion  of  my  time 
In  case  delicious  and  in  joy  sublime — 
With  fHends  endear'd  by  kindness-^with  delight- 
In  all  that  could  the  feeling  mind  exdte, 
Or  please,  excited ;— walks  in  every  place 
Where  we  could  pleasure  flnd  and  beauty  tncc; 
Or  views  at  night,  where  on  the  rocky  steep 
Shines  the  fUl  moon,  or  glitters  on  the  deep. 

Yes,  they  were  happy  days ;  but  thoy  are  flfi  • 
All  now  are  parted— part  are  with  the  dead  I  * 


When  fHenda  afreed  (be  viewa  aroond  t*  explore, 
>^'hen  iympatbiainff  mind*  exchanged  their  atoce. 
When  fear  waa  banlsh'd,  and  no  form  dcairad. 
But  aoch  aa  deeencv  and  aenar  reqaind ; 
When  each  in  meeUng  wore  the  looka  that  nuke 
Sach  atrong  imptceilon  and  predode  mlatake  ; 
When  loolu,  and  word*,  and  manner  all  dedaie 
What  heaita,  and  thoughta,  and  dIapoaitioBa  aie  i^ 
In  fhet,  when  we  in  Tarioua  modea  cxpcr  - 
That  we  are  happy  all :  all  anawer  Yet  I 
Thia  ia  indeed  approach  to  perfect  bappinasi. 
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sun  it  if  pleasure,  though  't  ii  mix*d  with  pain, 
To  think  of  Joyt  that  cannot  lire  again  ! — 
Here  cannot  live ;  bat  they  ezdte  deiire 
Of  purer  kind,  and  hearenly  thoughts  inspire  I 

And  now  my  mother,  weaken*d  in  her  mind, 
Her  will,  subdued  before,  to  me  resigned. 
Wean'd  from  her  late  directors,  by  degrees 
She  sank  resign*d,  and  only  sought  for  ease : 
In  a  small  town  upon  the  coast  we  fiz'd ; 
Nor  in  amusement  with  associates  mix'd. 
My  years— but  other  mode  will  I  pursue, 
And  oooit  my  time  by  what  I  sought  to  do. 

And  was  that  mind  at  ease  ?  could  I  avow 
That  no  once    leading    thoughts   engaged    m< 

now? 
Was  I  conrinced  th'  enthusiastic  man 
Had  ruin'd  what  the  loving  boy  began  ? 
I  answered  doubting — I  could  still  detect 
Feelings  too  soft— yet  him  I  could  reject — 
Feelings  that  came  when  I  had  least  employ. 
When  common  pleasures  I  could  least  enjoy — 
When  I  was  pacing  lonely  in  the  rays 
Of  a  ftill  moon,  in  lonely  walks  and  ways — 
When  I  was  sighing  o*er  a  tale's  distress. 
And  paid  attention  to  my  Bible  less. 


These  found,  I  sought  my  remedies  for  these ; 
I  sufl^d  common  things  my  mind  to  please. 
And  common  pleasures :  seldom  walk'd  alone, 
Nor  when  the  moon  upon  the  waters  shone ; 
But  then  my  candles  Ut,  my  window  dosed. 
My  needle  took,  and  with  my  neighbours  prosed : 
And  In  <oue  year — nay,  ere  the  end  of  one — 
My  labour  ended,  and  my  love  was  done. 


My  heart  at  rest,  I  boldly  look'd  within. 
And  dared  to  ask  it  of  its  secret  sin ; 
Alas  t  with  pride  it  answer'd,  **  Look  around, 
**  And  tell  me  where  a  better  heart  is  found !" 
And  then  I  traced  my  virtues :  Oh !  how  few. 
In  fuXy  they  were,  and  yet  how  vain  I  grew ; 
Thought  of  my  kindness,  condescension,  ease, 
My  will,  my  wishes,  nay,  my  power  to  please ; 
I  judged  me  prudent,  rational,  discreet, 
And  void  of  folly,  falsehood,  and  deceit ; 
I  read,  not  Ught^,  as  I  some  had  known. 
But  made  an  author's  meaning  all  my  own : 
In  short,  what  lady  could  a  poet  choose 
As  a  superior  subject  for  his  Muse  ? 


Bear^ljjtett  I  Mitter'd  Id  the  world  aroond, 
Whom  do  ye  gbdden?  where auy  ye  be  found  ? 
Ye  who  exidted  Joy  by  day— by  ni^t. 
Ye  who  delifhted  to  diepense  delight— 
Ye  who  to  pfeeee  the  aadden'd  temper  itfOTe, 
Who,  when  ye  loved  not,  show'd  the  effect  of 
Ye  who  are  bUaalnga  whereMe'er  ye  dwell, 
Aecapt  the  wlahea  of  a  loiig  brewelll] 


*[**  IVmer  Glsmal  I  aeMmble  round  thy  throne  the  innnme- 
'y>*«throaff  of  my  fellow-mortala :  let  them  listen  to  my 
CotifemloQa^  let  them  bloah  at  my  depravity,  let  them  tremble 
"yy  miftrin|i :  let  each  In  hi*  torn  expow  with  equal  ain- 
e»ity  the  fUUnci,  the  wanderings  of  hli  heart,  and,  if  he 
«a»,aver  iwattitUr  tkm  that  Mfi.**— RomacAU.] 


So  said  my  heart ;  and  Consdenoe  straight  re- 
pUed— 
'  I  say  the  matter  is  not  fairly  tried : 
'  I  am  offended,  hurt,  dissatisfied. 
'  First  of  the  Christian  graces,  let  me  see 
'  What  thy  pretensions  to  humility  ? 

*  Art  thou  prepared  for  trial  ?  Wilt  thou  say, 

*  I  am  this  being,  and  for  judgment  pray  ? 

*  And  with  the  gallant  Frenchman,  wilt  thou  cry, 

*  When  to  thy  judge  presented.  Thus  am  I*— 

*  Thus  was  I  form*d — these  talents  I  possessed — 
*So  I  employ'd   thtm—and  thou   know'st  the 


Thus  Conscience ;  and  she  then  a  picture  drew. 
And  bade  me  think  and  tremble  at  the  view. 
One  I  beheld^^  wife,  a  mother — g6 
To  gloomy  scenes  of  wickedness  and  woe ; 
She  sought  her  way  through  all  things  vile  and 

base, 
And  made  a  prison  a  religious  place : 
Fighting  her  way— the  way  that  angels  fight 
With  powers  of  darkness— to  let  in  the  light ; 
Tell  me,  my  heart,  hast  thou  such  victory  won 
As  this,  a  sinner  of  thy  sex,  has  done. 
And  calls  herself  a  sinner?  What  art  thou  ? 
And  where  thy  praise  and  exaltation  now  ?  * 
Yet  is  she  tender,  delicate,  and  nice. 
And  shrinks  from  all  depravity  and  vice ; 
Shrinks  from  the  rufflan  gase,  the  savage  gloom. 
That  reign  where  guilt  and  misery  find  a  home : 
Guilt  clMin'd,  and  misery  purchased;  and  with 

them 
All  we  abhor,  abominate,  condemn — 
The  look  of  scorn,  the  scowl,  th'  insulting  leer 
Of  shame,  all  fix'd  on  her  who  ventures  here : 
Tet  all  she  braved  t  she  kept  her  steadfast  eye 
On  the  dear  cause,  and  brush'd  the  baseness  by.' 
So  would  a  moUier  press  her  darling  child 
Close  to  her  breast,  with  tainted  rags  defiled. 


But  thou  hast  talents  truly  1  say  the  ten : 
Come,  let  us  look  at  their  improvement  then. 
What  hast  thou  done  to  aid  thy  suffering  kind, 
To  help  the  sick,  the  deaf;  the  lame,  the  blind  ? 
Bast  thou  not  spent  thy  intellectual  force 
On  books  abstruse,  in  critical  discourse  ? 
Wasting  in  usdess  energy  thy  days. 
And  idly  listening  to  their  common  praise. 
Who  can  a  kind  of  transient  fame  dispense, 
And  say — **  A  woman  of  exceeding  sense." 
Thus  tried,  and  failing,  the  suggestions  fled, 
And  a  corrected  spirit  reign'd  instead. 


«[lnMS.:— 

What  {•  the  cood  that  thy  whole  life  haa  done. 
Compared  with  her  one  oay,  a  alagle  one?] 

V  [•«  Of  that  charity  which,  tending  direcUy  to  amend  the 
gnilty,  is  benefldal  to  the  pablie  aa  well  aa  to  ita  immediate 
ol^ta,  a  memorable  example  hm  been  given  in  Mia.  Pry, 
and  those  other  generous  Qn^en  who  have  effKted  so 
neat  a  change  in  the  condition  of  the  female  prlaooeri  in 
Newgate.  Tlieif  aealooa  and  well-directed  benevolenoe  Is 
beyond  all  praise;  and  aa  It  proeeeda  tnm  the  mort  exalted 
of  aU  motivea  true  Christiaa  cfaarity-eo,  bsvond  aU  doubt, 
ttcarries  with  it  the  highcet  of  aU  rewarda."— doimur.] 
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My  mother  yet  wm  living ;  but  the  flame 
Of  life  now  flash'd,  and  fidnter  then  became ; 
I  made  it  pleasant,  and  was  pleased  to  see 
A  parent  looking  as  a  child  to  me. 

And  now  onr  humble  place  grew  wondrous  gay ; 
Came  gallant  persons  in  their  red  array : 
All  strangers  welcome  there,  extremely  welcome 

they. 
When  in  the  church  I  saw  inquiring  eyes 
Fix'd  on  my  face  with  pleasure  and  surprise ; 
And  soon  a  knocking  at  my  door  was  heard ; 
And  soon  the  lover  of  my  youth  appeared — 
Frederick,  in  all  his  glo^,  glad  to  meet, 
And  say,  *'  his  happiness  was  now  complete.** 

He  told  his  flight  £rom  superstitious  seal ; 
But  first  what  torments  he  was  doom'd  to  feel : 
^  The  tender  tears  he  saw  from  women  £U1 — 
"  The  strong  persuasions  of  the  brethren  all — 
**  The  threats  of  crazed  enthusiasts,  bound  to  keep 
*'  The  struggling  mind,and  awe  the  straying  sheep— 
**  From  these,  their  love,  their  curses,  and  their 

creedy 
**  Was  I  by  reason  and  exertion  freed." 

Then,  like  a  man  who  often  had  been  told 
And  was  convinced  success  attends  the  bold, 
His  former  purpose  he  renew'd,  and  swore 
He  never  loved  me  half  so  well  before : 
Before  he  felt  a  something  to  divide 
The  heart,  that  now  had  not  a  love  beside. 

In  earlier  times  had  I  myself  amused, 
And  first  my  swain  perplex'd,  and  then  refused ; — 
Cure  for  conceit ; — but  now  in  purpose  grave. 
Strong  and  decisive  the  reply  I  gave. 
Still  he  would  come,  and  talk,  as  idlers  do. 
Both  of  his  old  associates  and  his  new ; 
Those  who  their  dreams  and  reveries  receive 
For  &ot8,  and  those  who  would  not  facts  believe. 

He  now  conceived  the  Truth  was  hidden,  placed 
He  knew  not  where,  she  never  could  be  traced ; 
"  But  in  that  every  place,  the  world  around, 
**  fifight  some  resemblance  of  the  nymph  be  found : 
'*  Tet  wise  men  knew  these  shadows  to  be  vain, 
"  Such  as  our  true  philosophers  disdain, — 
*'  They  laugh  to  see  what  vulgar  minds  pursue — 
**  Truth,  as  a  mistress,  never  in  their  view— 
'<  But  there  the  shadow  flies,  and  that,  they  cry, 
is  true.'» 

Thus,  at  the  college  and  the  meeting  train'd, 
My  lover  seem'd  his  acme  to  have  gain*d ; 
With  some  compassion  I  essay'd  a  cure : 
"  If  truth  be  hidden,  why  art  thou  so  sure  ?" 
This  he  mistook  for  tenderness,  and  cried, 
"  If  sure  of  thee,  I  care  not  what  beside !" 
Compell'd  to  silence,  I,  in  pure  disdain, 
Withdrew  from  one  so  insolent  and  vain : 
He  then  retired ;  and  I  was  kindly  told, 
**  In  pure  compassion  grew  estranged  and  cold." 

My  mother  died :  but,  in  my  grief  drew  near 
A  bosom  friend,  who  dried  the  useless  tear : 
We  lived  together :  we  combined  our  shares 
Of  the  world's  good,  and  leam'd  to  brave  its  cares : 


We  were  **  the  Ladies  of  the  Plaoe,*'  and  ftnd 
Protection  and  respect  the  country  round ; 
We  gave,  and  largely,  ibr  we  wish'd  to  Hve 
In  good  repute — for  this 't  is  good  to  give; 
Our  annual  present  to  the  priest  conv^d 
Was  kindly  taken : — ^we  in  comfort  pray'd ; 
There  none  molested  in  tho  crimson  pew 
The  worthy  ladies  whom  the  vicar  knew ; 
And  we  began  to  think  that  life  might  be, 
Not  happy  all,  but  innocently  free. 

My  IHend  in  early  life  was  bound  to  one 
Of  gentle  kindred,  but  a  younger  son. 
He  fortune's  smile  with  perseverance  woo'd, 
And  wealth  beneath  the  burning  sun  pursoed : 
There,  urged  by  love  and  youthftil  hope,  be  vest,  ! 
Loth ;  but 't  was  all  his  fortune  could  pnatat 

From  hence  he  wrote;  and, with  a  lover's  fesok 
And  gloomy  fondness,  talk'd  of  fbture  yean; 
To  her  devoted,  his  PrisciUa  found 
His  frdthful  heart  still  suffisring  with  its  wound, 
That  would  not  heal.    A  second  time  she  hesrd, 
And  then  no  more ;  nor  lover  since  appeared : 
Tear  after  year  the  country's  fleet  arrived, 
Conflrm'd  her  fear,  and  yet  her  love  survived; 
It  still  was  living ;  yet  her  hope  was  dead, 
And  youthful  dreams,  nay,  youth  itself  was  (ltd; 
And  he  was  lost :  so  urged  her  friends,  so  she 
At  length  believed,  and  thus  retired  with  me. 
She  would  a  dedicated  vestal  prove, 
And  give  her  virgin  vows  to  heaven  and  love; 
She  dwelt  with  fond  regret  on  pleasures  past. 
With  ardent  hope  on  those  that  ever  last ; 
Pious  and  tender,  every  day  she  view*!! 
With  solemn  joy  our  perfect  solitude ; 
Her  reading,  that  which  most  ddighted  her, 
That  soothed  the  passions,  yet  would  gently  itir; 
The  tender,  softening,  meluicholy  strSn, 
That  caused  not  pleasure,  but  that  vaaqoisli'd 

pain, 
In  tears  she  read,  and  wept,  and  long'd  to  tmd 

again. 
But  other  worlds  were  her  supreme  delight, 
And  there  it  scem'd  she  Iong*d  to  take  her  ffi^: 
Tet  patient,  pensive,  arm'd  by  thoughts  sobliaic, 
She  watoh'd  the  tardy  steps  of  linguing  time. 

My  friend,  with  face  that  most  would  haodsonr  I 
call, 
Possess'd  the  charm  that  wins  the  heart  of  all; 
And,  thrice  entreated  by  a  lover^s  prayer, 
She  thrice  refused  him  with  determined  air. 
'*  No !  had  the  world  one  monarch,  and  was  be 
<'  AU  that  the  heart  could  wish  its  lord  to  be,- 
"  Lovely  and  loving,  generous,  brave,  and  tme,- 
"  Yain  were  his  hopes  to  waken  hers  anew  V* 
For  she  was  wedded  to  ideal  views, 
And  fancy's  prospects,  that  she  would  not  loecv 
Would  not  forego,  to  be  a  mortal*s  wife,  I 

And  wed  the  poor  realities  of  life. 

There  was  a  day,  ere  yet  the  autumn  closed, 
When,  ere  her  wintry  wars,  the  earth  repossd; 
When  flrom  the  yellow  weed  the  feaUiery  er9«a^ 
Light  as  the  curling  smoke,  fell  slowly  down ; 
When  the  wing'd  insect  settled  in  our  sight. 
And  waited  wind  to  recommence  her  flight ; 
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When  the  wide  river  wm  a  allTer  iheet. 

And  OB  the  oeeen  ilept  th'  uneiiohor'd  fleet ; 

When  from  our  garden,  at  we  kwk'd  aboTe, 

There  wet  no  dioiid,  end  nothing  teem'd  to  more : 

Then  was  my  friend  in  ecetiien— -the  eried, 

**  There  ii,  I  feel  there  ii,  a  world  beiidel 

*'  Martha,  dear  Martha  !  we  ihall  hear  not  then 

^  Of  heart!  diatreta'd  bj  good  or  evil  men, 

<"  But  all  win  conatant,  tender,  frithfrd  be— 

**  80  had  I  been,  and  to  had  one  with  me ; 

'*  Bat  in  thia  worid  the  fondeat  and  the  beat 

**  Are  the  moat  tried,   most  tronbled,  and  dia- 

treia'd: 
^  Thia  la  the  place  for  trial ;  here  we  prove, 
**  And  there  e^}oy,  the  faithftilneai  of  love. 

<*  Naj,  were  he  here  in  all  the  pride  of  jonth, 
'*  With  honour,  valour,  tendemew,  and  tmth, 
**  Entirely  mine,  yet  what  could  I  aecure, 
**  Or  who  one  day  of  comfort  could  ensure  ? 
**  No  I  aUia  doted  on  earth,  and  there  la  now 
*«  Nothing  to  break  th'  indittohible  vow; 
^  But  fai  that  world  wiU  be  th'  abiding  bliss, 
"  That  payt  ibr  every  tear  and  aigh  in  thia." 

Such  her  diacourte,  and  more  refined  it  grew, 
Till  dM  had  an  her  gknioua  dream  in  view ; 
And  the  would  further  in  that  dream  proceed 
Than  I  dare  go,  who  doubtfully  agreed ; 
Smiling  I  ask'd,  again  to  draw  the  aoul 
From  flight  so  high,  and  &ncy  to  control,  * 
**  If  thia  be  truth,  the  lover's  happier  way 
**  Is  distant  still  to  keep  the  purposed  day ; 
'*  The  real  bliss  would  mar  the  fancied  J^, 
'*  And  marriage  all  the  dream  of  love  destroy." 

She  softly  smiled,  and,  aa  we  gravely  talk*d. 
We  saw  a  man  who  up  the  gravel  walk'd, 
Not  quite  erect,  nor  quite  by  age  depress*d, 
A  traveU'd  man,  and  aa  a  merchant  dreas'd : 
Large  chain  of  gold  upon  his  watch  he  wore. 
Small  golden  buckles  on  his  feet  he  bore ; 
A  head  of  gold  his  costly  cane  display'd, 
And  an  about  him  love  of  gold  betray'd. 

Thia  comely  man  moved  onward,  and  a  pair 
Of  comely  maidena  met  with  serious  air: 
Till  one  ezclaim'd,  and  wildly  look'd  around, 
""  O  Heav'n,  't  ia  Paull"  and  dropp'd  upon  the 

ground; 
But  ahe  recovered  aoon,  and  you  must  guess 
What  then  ensued,  and  how  much  happiness. 

They  parted  loveia,  both  distress'd  to  part  I 
They  met  aa  neighbours,  heai'd,  and  whole  of 

heart: 
She  in  his  absence  look'd  to  heaven  for  bliss. 
He  waa  contented  with  a  world  like  this ; 
And  she  prepared  in  some  new  state  to  meet 
The  man  now  seeking  for  some  snug  retreat. 
He  kindly  told  her  he  waa  firm  and  true. 
Nor  doubted  her,  and  bade  her  then  adieu ! 

'"Wbatahanido?"  the  sighing  maid  began : 
**  How  lost  the  lover!  O,  how  grosa  the  man  !'* 
For  the  plain  dealer  had  his  wish  declared. 
Nor  she,  devoted  victim  !  could  be  apared : 


He  apoke  aa  one  decided — she  aa  one 

Who  fear'd  the  love,  and  would  the  lover  ahun. 

**  O  Martha,  aister  of  my  soul  I  how  dies 

'*  Each  lovely  view  1  for  can  I  truth  diaguiae, 

"  That  this  ia  he?  No  t  nothing  shaU  persuade ; 

**  Thia  ia  a  man  the  naughty  world  haa  made, 

**  An  eating,  drinking,  buying,  bargaining  man-^ 

"  And  can  I  love  him  ?    Noll  never  can. 

'*  What  once  he  waa,  what  frmcy  gave  beeide, 

*'  Fun  weU  I  know,  my  love  was  then  my  pride ; 

*'  What  time  haa  done,  what  trade  and  travel 

wrought, 
"  Ton  see !    and  yet  your  sorrowing  friend  ia 

aought; 
''  But  can  I  take  hhn  ?"— *'  Take  him  not,"  I  cried, 
'*  If  ao  averse — but  why  ao  aoon  decide?" 

Meantiae  a  daUy  gueet  the  man  appear'd, 
Set  aU  his  sail,  and  for  his  purpose  steer'd: 
Loud  and  familiar,  loving,  fierce,  and  fr^e. 
He  overpower'd  her  soft  timidity ; 
Who,  weak  and  vain,  and  grateful  to  behold 
The  man  was  here,  and  here  would  be  the  gold ; 
ThuB  aundry  motivea,  more  than  I  can  name. 
Leagued  on  his  part,  and  she  a  wife  became. 

A  home  waa  ofiier'd,  but  I  knew  too  weU 
What  comfort  waa  with  married  frienda  to  dwen ; 
I  waa  reaign'd,  and,  had  I  felt  diatress. 
Again  a  lover  offered  aome  redress ; 
Behold,  a  hero  of  the  buskin  hears 
My  loaa,  and  with  conaoling  love  ^>peara  i 
Frederick  was  now  a  hero  on  the  stage. 
In  aU  ita  gloriea,  rhapsody,  and  rage ; 
Again  himself  he  offer'd— offer'd  an 
That  hia  a  hero  of  the  kind  can  call: 
He  for  my  sake  would  hope  of  fame  resign. 
And  leave  th'  applause  of  all  the  world  for  mine. 
Hard  fate  waa  Frederick's  never  to  succeed. 
Yet  ever  try — but  so  it  was  decreed : 
His  mind  was  weaken'd;   he  would  laugh  and 

weep. 
And  awore  profusely  I  had  '*  murder'd  sleep," 
Had  qidte  unmann'd  him,  cleft  hia  heart  in  twain, 
And  he  ahould  never  *'  be  himself  again." 

He  woB  himaelf ;  weak,  nervous,  kind,  and  poor, 
ni  dresa'd  and  idle,  he  beaieged  my  door, 
Borrow'd, — or,  worae,  made  veraea  on  my  charms. 
And  did  hia  best  to  flU  me  with  alarma ; 
I  had  aome  pity,  and  I  sought  the  price 
Of  my  repose — my  hero  waa  not  niee ; 
There  was  a  loan,  and  promiae  I  should  be 
From  att  the  efforts  of  hia  fondness  f^ree. 
From  hunger's  fhture  claima,  or  thoae  of  vanity. 
'*  Yet,"  said  he,  bowing,  *'  do  to  atndy  take  ! 
*'  Oh !  what  a  Deademona  wouklat  thou  make  I"  * 
ThuB  was  my  lover  lost ;  yet  even  now 
He  claima  one  thought,  and  thia  wt  wiU  allow. 

His  father  Uved  to  an  extreme  old  age, 
But  never  kind ! — his  son  had  left  the  stage. 


•  [Orifiiul  MS. :— 

And  then  h«  ■pouted— till  I  cried.  !•  bt 
The  aun  I  lovvd  ?    Oh  I  that  eouid  ncm  be. 
Not  time  opoo  tlie  ootwmid  beeatr  preya. 
And  the  mind'*  Ijcenty  in  its  vice  deceyt  ] 
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And  gain*d  some  office,  but  an  humble  place, 
And  that  he  lost  I    Want  sharpen'd  his  disgrace, 
Urged  him  to  seek  his  father— but  too  late, 
His  jealous  brothers  watch'd  and  barr'd  the  gate.* 

The  old  man  died :  but  there  is  one  who  pays 
A  moderate  pension  for  his  latter  days, 
Who,  though  assured  inquiries  will  offend. 
Is  ever  asking  for  this  unknown  friend ; 
Some  partial  lady,  whom  he  hoperto  find. 
As  to  his  wants  so  to  his  wishes  kind. 

*'  Be  still,"  a  cool  adviser  sometimes  writes. — 
"  Nay,  but,"  says  he,  "the  gentle  maid  invites: 
"  Do  let  me  know  the  young  I  the  soft !  the  fair !" 
"  Old   man,"    't  is  answer'd,  "  take  thyself  to 

prayer ! 
"  Be  dean,  be  sober,  to  thy  priest  apply, 
**  And — dead  to  all  around  Uiee — leam  to  die !" 

Now  had  I  rest  from  life's  strong  hopes  and  fears, 
And  no  disturbance  mark'd  the  flying  years ; 
So  on  in  quiet  might  those  years  have  pass'd 
But  for  a  light  adventure,  and  a  last. 

A  handsome  Boy,  from  schoolday  bondage  free. 
Came  with  mamma  to  gaze  upon  the  sea ; 
With  soft  blue  eye  he  look'd  upon  the  waves, 
And  talk'd  of  treacherous   rocks   and   seamen's 

graves: 
There  was  much  sweetness  in  his  boyish  smile. 
And  signs  of  feelings  fhmk,  that  knew  not  guile. 

The  partial  mother,  of  her  darling  proud, 
Besought  my  friendship,  and  her  own  avow'd ; 
She  praised  her  Rupert's  person,  spirit,  ease. 
How  fond  of  study,  yet  how  form'd  to  please ; 
In  our  discourse  he  often  bore  a  part. 
And  talk'd.  Heaven  bless  him!   of  his  feeling 

heart; 
He  spoke  of  pleasures  souls  like  his  eijoy. 
And  hated  Lovelace  like  a  virtuous  boy ; 
He  felt  for  Clementina's  holy  strife. 
And  was  Sir  Charles  as  large  and  true  as  life : 
For  Virtue's  heroines  was  his  soul  distress'd ; 
True  love  and  guileless  honour  fill'd  his  breast, 
When,  as  the  subjects  drew  the  Arequent  sigh. 
The  tear  stood  trembling  in  his  large  blue  eye. 
And  softly  he  exclaim'd  "  Sweet,  sweetest  sym- 
pathy !" 

When  thus  I   heard    the  handsome  stripling 
speak, 
I  smiled  assent,  and  thought  to  pat  his  cheek ; 
But  when  I  saw  the  feelings  blushing  there, 
Signs  of  emotions  strong,  ^ey  said — "  Forbear  I" 

The  youth  would  speak  of  his  intent  to  live 
On  that  estate  which  Heaven  was  pleased  to  give ; 
There  with  the  partner  of  his  joys  to  dwell, 
And  nurse  the  virtues  that  he  loved  so  well ; 
The  humble  good  of  happy  swains  to  share. 
And  firom  the  cottage  drive  distress  and  care ; 


•  [MS.  :~Bat  th«t  he  lort,  and,  with  •  withered  hnid. 
Stood  at  hi*  (kther*!  gate,  aa  beggan  atand  ; 
Bat  hia  were  Jealoua  bretfiren,  and  they  kept 
Their  dying  Ikther  from  him  till  be  alept.] 


To  the  dear  infonts  make  some  pleasures  knowa. 
And  teach,  he  gravely  said,  the  virtues  to  his  own. 

He  loved  to  read  in  verse,  and  verse-like  proee. 
The  softest  tales  of  love-inflicted  woes ; 
When,  looking  fondly,  he  would  smile  and  cry, 
«  Is  there  not  bliss  in  tensibiU^  ?" 

We  walk'd  together,  and  It  seem'd  not  harm 
In  linking  thought  with  thought,  and  aim  whh 

arm. 
Tin  the  dear  boy  would  talk  too  much  of  bli«. 
And  indistinctly  murmur — "  Such  aa  this." 

When  no  maternal  wish  her  heart  beguiled. 
The  lady  caU'd  her  eon  *'  the  darling  child  ;** 
When  with  some  nearer  view  her  speech  began. 
She  changed  her  phrase,  and  sidd,  ^the  good 

young  man  I" 
And  lost,  when  hinting  of  some  ftiture  bride. 
The  woman's  prudence  in  the  mother's  pride. 

Still  decent  fear  and  conscious  folly  strove 
With  fond  presumption  and  aspiring  love ; 
But  now  too  plain  to  me  the  strife  appear'd, 
And  what  he  sought  I  knew,  and  what  he  foar'd ; 
The  trembling  hand  and  frequent  sigh  discloeed 
The  wish  that  prudence,  care,  and  tbne  opposed. 


Was  I  not  pleased,  will  you  demand  ? — A 
By  boyish  love,  that  woman's  pride  refused  ? 
This  I  acknowledge,  and,  from  day  to  day. 
Resolved  no  longer  at  such  game  to  play ; 
Tet  I  forbore,  though  to  my  purpose  true. 
And  firmly  fix'd  to  bid  the  youth  adieu. 
There  was  a  moonlight  eve,  serenely  oool« 
When  the  vast  ocean  seem'd  a  mighty  pool ; 
Save  the  small  rippling  waves  that  gently  beat. 
We  scarcely  heard  them  falling  at  our  feet : 
His  mother  absent,  absent  every  sound. 
And  every  sight,  that  could  the  youth  confound ; 
The  arm,  fast  lock'd  in  mine,  his  fear  betray'd, 
And,  when  he  spoke  not,  his  designs  convey'd ; 
He  oft-times  gasp'd  for  breath,  ho  tried  to  speiak. 
And,  studying  words,  at  last  had  words  to  seek. 

Silent  the  boy,  by  silence  more  betrayM, 
And,  fearing  lest  he  should  appear  afraiid. 
He  knelt  abruptly,  and  his  speech  began — 
*<  Pity  the  pangs  of  an  unhappy  man." 

I, 

"  Be  sure,"  I  answer'd,  **  and  relieve  them  too—  ' 

^  But  why  that  posture  ?  What  the  woes  to  yoo  ?     | 

"  To  feel  for  others'  sorrows  is  humane,  i| 

"  But  too  much  feeling  is  our  virtue's  baae.  ■ 

**  Come,  my  dear  Rupert  I  now  your  tale  dis-  I 
close,  ij 

*<  That  I  may  know  the  sufferer  and  his  woes; 
«  Know,  there  is  pain  that  wilful  man  enduiet, 
**  That  our  reproof  and  not  our  pi^  cures : 
<*  For  though  for  such  assumed  distma  we  gii«vt, 
"  Since  they  themselves  as  well  as  us  deceives 

"  Yet  we  assist  not." The  unhappy  yottth^ 

Unhappy  then,  beheld  not  all  the  truth. 

"  O  !  what  is  this  ?"  exclaim'd  the  dnbioas  bi? . 
*^  Words  that  confuse  the  being  they  deatroy  ? 
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'*  So  hare  I  resd  the  gods  to  madness  drive 

**  The  inoD  condemned  with  adverse  fate  to  strive  ; 

*'  O !  make  thj  victim,  though  by  misery,  sure, 

*'  And  let  roe  know  the  pangs  I  must  endure ; 

**  For,  like  the  Grecian  warrior,  I  can  pray, 

'*  Falling,  to  perish  In  the  iace  of  day." 

*'  Pretty,  my  Rupert ;  and  it  proves  the  use 
**  Of  all  that  learning  which  the  schools  produce : 
**  But  come,  your  arm — no  trembling,  but  attend 
**  To  sober  truth,  and  a  maternal  friend. 

"  Tou  ask  for  pity  ?"— «  O !  indeed  I  do." 
**  Well  then,  you  have  it,  and  assistance  too : 
**  Suppose    us    married !" — **  O !    the  heavenly 

thought!" 
**  Nay — nay,  my  friend,  be  you  by  wisdom  taught ; 
**  For  wisdom  tells  you,  love  would  soon  subside, 
**  Fall,  and  make  room  for  penitence  and  pride ; 
**  Then  would   you  meet   the    public  eye,  and 

blame 
*^  Tour  private  taste,  and  be  o*erwhelm'd  with 

shame: 
**  How  must  it  then  your  bosom's  peace  destroy 
'*  To  hear  St  said,  *  The  mother  and  her  boy  V 
*^  And  then,  to  show  the  sneering  world  it  Ues, 
"  You  would  assume  the  man,  and  tjrrannise : 
**  £*en  Time,  Care's  general  soother,  would  aug- 
ment 
"  Tour  self-reproaching,  growing  discontent 

"  Add  twenty  years  to  my  precarious  life, 
**^  And  lo !  your  aged,  feeble,  wailing  wife ; 
'*  Displeased,  displeasing,  discontented,  blamed ; 
*'  Both,  and  with  cause,  ashaming  and  ashamed : 
'*  When  I  shall  bend  beneath  a  press  of  time, 
**  Thou  wilt  be  all  erect  in  manhood's  prime ; 
"  Then  wilt  thou  fly  to  younger  minds  t'  assuage 
"  Thy  bosom'a  pain,  and  I  in  jealous  age 
^  Shall  move  contempt,  if  still ;  if  active,  rage : 
*'  And  though  in  anguish  all  my  days  are  pass*d, 
"  Yet  far  beyond  thy  wishes  they  may  last — 
**  May  last  till  thou,  thy  better  prospects  fled, 
"  Shall  have  no  comfort  when  thy  wife  is  dead. 

**  Then  thou  In  turn,  though  none  will  call  thee 
old, 
**  Wilt  feel  thy  spirit  fled,  thy  bosom  cold  ; 
*'  Ko  strong  or  eager  wish  to  wake  the  will, 
"  Life  will  appear  to  stagnate  and  be  still, 
**  As  now  with  me  it  slumbers :  O !  rejoice 
**  That  I  attend  not  to  that  pleading  voice ; 
*'  So  will  new  hopes  this  troubled  dream  succeed, 
*'  And  one  will  gladly  hear  my  Rupert  plead." 

Ask  you,  while  thus  I  could  the  youth  deny, 
W^as  I  unmoved  ? — Inexorable  I, 
Fix'd,  and  determined :  thrice  he  made  his  prayer. 
With  looks  of  sadness  first,  and  then  despair ; 
Thrice  doom*d  to  bear  refusal,  not  exempt. 
At  the  last  eilbrt,  from  a  slight  contempt. 

Bid  his  distress,  his  pains,  your  joy  excite  ? — 
Vo ;  but  I  fear'd  his  perseverance  might. 
Was  there  no  danger,  in  the  moon's  soft  rays. 
To  hear  the  handsome  stripling's  earnest  praise  ? 
Was  there  no  fear  that,  while  my  words  reproved 
The  eager  youth,  I  might  myself  be  moved  ? 


Not  for  his  sake  alone  I  cried  **  Persist 

No  more,"  and  with  a  frown  the  cause  dismlss'd 

Seek  you  th'  event? — I  scarcely  need  reply — 
Love,  unretum'd,  will  languish,  pine,  and  die : 
We  lived  a  while  in  friendship,  and  with  joy 
I  saw  depart  in  peace  the  amorous  boy. 

We  met  some  ten  years  after,  and  he  then 
Was  married,  and  as  cool  as  married  men ; 
He  talk'd  of  war  and  taxes,  trade  and  fkrms. 
And  thought  no  more  of  me,  or  of  my  charms. 

We  spoke ;  and  when,  alluding  to  the  past, 
Something  of  meaning  in  my  look  I  cast. 
He,  who  could  never  thought  or  wish  disguise, 
Look'd  in  my  face  with  trouble  and  surprise ; 
To  kill  reserve,  I  seised  his  arm,  and  cried, 
'*  Know  me,  my  lord  I"  when,  laughing,  he  replied, 
Wonder'd  again,  and  look*d  upon  my  face. 
And  seem'd  unwilling  marks  of  time  to  trace ; 
But  soon  I  brought  him  fairly  to  confess 
That  boys  in  love  judge  ill  of  happiness. 

Love  had  his  day — to  graver  subjects  led. 
My  will  is  govem*d,  and  my  mind  is  fed ; 
And  to  more  vacant  bosoms  I  resign 
The  hopes  and  fears  that  once  affected  mine. 
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Again  the  Brothers  saw  their  friend  the  Priest, 
Who  shared  the  comforts  he  so  much  increased ; 
Absent  of  late : — and  thus  the  Squire  address'd. 
With  welcome  smile,  his  ancient  friend  and  guest. 

**  What  has  detain*d  thee  ?  Some  parochial  case  ? 
**  Some  man's  desertion,  or  some  maid's  disgrace  ? 
"  Or  wert  thou  call'd,  as  parish  priest,  to  give 
**  Name  to  a  new-bom  thing  that  would  not  live,— 
**  That  its  weak  glance  upon  the  world  had  thrown, 
**  And  shrank  in  terror  from  the  prospect  shown  ? 
^<  Or  hast  thou  heard  some  dying  wretch  deplore 
*^  That  of  his  pleasures  he  could  taste  no  more  ? 
<«  Who  wish'd  thy  aid  his  spirits  to  sustain, 
**  And  drive  away  the  fears  that  gave  him  pain  ? 
**  For  priests  are  thought  to  have  a  patent  charm 
*'  To  ease  the  dying  sinner  of  alarm : 
*'  Or  was  thy  business  of  the  carnal  sort, 
**  And  thou  wert  gone  a  patron's  smile  to  court, 
^  And  Croft  or  Creswell  would'st  to  Binning  add, 
**  Or  take,  kind  soul !  whatever  could  be  had  ? 
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"  Once  more  I  gaeis :  th'  election  now  is  near ; 
"  My  friend,  perhaps,  is  sway'd  by  hope  or  fear, 
"  And  all  a  patriot's  wishes,  forth  to  ride, 
**  And  hunt  for  votes  to  prop  the  fiir'rite  side.*' 

**  More  private  duty  oall'd  mo  hence,  to  pay 
*'  My  friends  respect  on  a  rcjjoicing  day," 
Replied  the  Rector :  "  there  is  bom  a  son, 
*'  Pride  of  an  ancient  race,  who  pray'd  for  one, 
"  And  long  desponded.  Would  you  hear  the  tale — 
'*  Ask,  and  *t  is  granted— of  Sir  Owen  Dale  ?" 

"  Grant,"  said  the  Brothers,  "  for  we  humbly 
ask; 
'*  Ours  bo  the  gratitude,  and  thine  the  task : 
**  Tet  dine  we  first ;  then  to  this  tale  of  thine, 
"  As  to  thy  sermon,  seriously  incline : 
**  In  neither  case  our  Rector  shall  complain, 
<*  Of  this  recited,  that  composed  in  vain. 
**  Something  we  heard  of  Vengeance,  who  appaU'd, 
*<  Like  an  infernal  spirit,  him  who  call'd ; 
"  And,  ere  he  vanish*d,  would  perform  his  part, 
'*  Inflicting  tortures  on  the  wounded  heart : 
*<  Of  this  but  little  from  report  we  know ; 
*'  If  you  the  progress  of  revenge  can  show, 
*'  Give  it,  and  all  its  horrors,  if  you  please, 
**  We  hear  our  neighbour'a  sufferings  much  at 


'*  Is  it  not  so  ?  For  do  not  men  delight — 
"  We  call  them  men — our  bruisers  to  excite, 
**  And  urge,  with  bribing  gold,  and  feed  them  for 

the  fight? 
'*  Men  beyond  common  strength,  of  giant  siae, 
'*  And  threat'ning  terrors  in  each  other's  eyes ; 
'*  When  in  their  naked,  native  force  displayed, 
**  Look  answers  look,  affrighting  and  afraid ; 
*^  While  skill,  like  spurs  and  feeding,  gives  the  arm 
*'  The  wicked  power  to  do  the  greater  harm : 
<'  Bfaim'd  in  the  strife,  the  falling  man  sustains 
<*  Th'  insulting  shout,  that  aggravates  his  pains : 
**  Man  can  bear  this ;  and  shall  thy  hearers  heed 
«  A  tale  of  human  sufferings  ?    Come !  proceed."  * 

Thus  urged,  the  worthy  Rector  thought  it  meet 
Some  mond  truth,  as  pre£M^  to  repeat ; 
Reflection  serious, — commonplace,  't  is  true, — 
But  he  would  act  as  he  was  wont  to  do. 
And  bring  his  morals  in  his  neighbour's  view. 

"  Oh !  how  the  passions,  insolent  and  strong, 
**  Bear  our  weak  minds  their  rapid  course  along ; 


>  (The  opening  aUnds  thus  in  the  original  MS.  :— 

Bleak  was  the  morn :  said  Richard,  with  a  aigh, 
**  I  must  depart,"—^  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George :  **  yon  may ;  but  prithee  telf  me  why.* 
Thia  point  before  had  been  diacuas'd,  but  atUl 
Rkhard  aubmitted  to  hb  Brother's  will ; 
But  ererv  day  gave  birth  to  doubt  and  fear; 
He  heara  not  now  as  he  was  %ront  to  hear. 
George  had  discoirer'd  sodi  regret  and  pain. 
That  Kkhard  still  oonsented  to  remain. 

Silence  ensned— when  from  the  villaffe  bell 
Oune  aoand  for  one  who  bade  the  worm  fkrewell. 
Inquiry  made,  and  it  was  quickly  foond 
Sir  Owen  Dale  had  eaiMed  the  doleflil  aoond ; 
Lord  of  adiataat  Tillace,  and  his  day 
Wu  borne  thxoogh  Burning  on  Its  homeward  way. 


"  Make  us  the  madness  of  their  will  obey; 
**  Then  die,  and  leave  us  to  our  griefli  a  prey  T 


Sir  Owen  Dale  his  fortieth  year  had  i 
With  temper  placid,  and  with  mind  serene ; 
Bieh ;  early  married  to  an  easy  wife. 
They  led  in  comfort  a  domestic  life : 
He  took  of  his  affairs  a  prudent  care. 
And  was  by  early  habit  led  to  spare ; 
Not  as  a  miser,  but  in  pure  good  taste, 
That  scom'd  the  idle  wantonness  of  waste. 

In  fact,  the  lessons  he  frt>m  prudence  took 
Were  written  in  his  mind,  as  in  a  book : 
There  what  to  do  he  read,  and  what  to  shun; 
And  all  commanded  was  with  promptness  dooa: 
He  soem*d  without  a  passion  to  proceed. 
Or  one  whose  passions  no  correction  need ; 
Tet  some  believed  those  passions  only  slept, 
And  were  in  bounds  by  early  habits  kept : 
Curbed  as  they  were  by  fetters  worn  so  long, 
There  were  who  judged  them  a  rebellious  throng. 

To  these  he  stood,  not  as  a  hero  true. 
Who  fought  his  foes,  and  in  the  combat  slew, 
But  one  who  all  thoee  foes,  when  sleeping,  found, 
And,  unresisted,  at  his  pleasure  bound. 

We  thought— for  I  was  one — that  we  espied 
Some  indications  strong  of  dormant  pride : 
It  was  Us  wish  in  peace  with  all  to  tive ; 
And  he  could  pardon,  but  could  not  foigive : 
Nay,  there  were  times  when  stem  defiance  shook 
The  moral  man,  and  threaten'd  in  his  look. 

Should  these  fierce  passiona— ao  we  reason'd— 

break 
Their  long-worn  chain,   what  ravage  will  thc^ 

make! 
In  vain  wiU  prudence  then  contend  with  pride, 
And  reason  vainly  bid  revenge  subside ; 
Anger  will  not  to  meek  persuasion  bendi. 
Nor  to  the  pleas  of  hope  or  fear  attend : 
What  curb  shall  then,  in  their  dlsorder'd  rsoe, 
Check  the  wild  passions  ?  what  the  calm  replies? 
Virtue  shall  strive  in  vain ;  and  has  he  help  Is 

grace? 
While  yet  the  wife  with  pure  discretion  ruled. 
The  man  was  guided,  and  the  mind  was  schooTd; 
But  then  that  mind  unaided  ran  to  waste : 
He  had  some  learning,  but  he  wanted  taste ; 


**  Knew  vou  the  Knight  ?    Our  Rector  kamw  him  vtO. 

••  And  he'll  the  story  of  his  feelings  tell, 

**  That  show  at  least  he  bad  them.~Let  na  dlae; 

**  ru  introduce  the  snbjeet  with  the  wine. 

**  It  is  a  compound  story,  if  he  paints 

**The  whole— and  we  most  ply  him  if  he  fklnts. 

**  The  tale  foreshorten'd,  nothing  Is  deseried, 

*«  But  certain  penons,  that  they  livsd  and  died ; 

**  But  let  him  fill  the  canvas,  sad  be  brings 

**  In  view  the  several  passions  and  their  sprinp* 

**  And  we  have  then  more  pezfect  view  of  things.** 


The  Vicar eami^  he  dined;  and  they  bagaft 
peak  or  the  departed  r 

^  the  Vicar  to  repeat  t 

That  he  could  give  them  ofSir  Owea  DsJe^ 


heely  to  apeak  0^  the  departed  man, ' 
Then  ask*d  the  Vicar  to  repeat  the  tale 
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FlacSd,  not  plesaed — contented,  not  employ'd,— 
He  neither  time  improved,  nor  life  exgoy'd. 

That  wife  expired,  and  great  the  loss  sostain'd, 
Though  much  distress  he  neither  felt  nor  feign*d ; 
He  loTed  not  warmly ;  but  the  sadden  stroke 
Deeply  and  strongly  on  his  habits  broke. 
He  had  no  child  to  soothe  him,  and  his  farm, 
His  sports,  his  speculations,  lost  their  charm ; 
Then  woold  he  read  and  travel,  would  frequent 
Life's  busy  scenes,  and  forth  Sir  Owen  went : 
The  mind  that  now  was  free,  unfix'd,  uncheck'd, 
Bead  and  observed  with  wonderful  eiSeot ; 
And  still  the  more  he  gained,  the  more  he  long*d 
To  pay  that  mind  his  negligence  had  wrong'd ; 
He  felt  his  pleasures  rise  as  he  improved, 
And,  first  enduring,  then  the  labour  loved. 

But,  by  the  light  let  in.  Sir  Owen  found 
Some  of  those  passions  had  their  chain  unbound ; 
As  from  a  trance  they  rose  to  act  their  part. 
And  seize,  as  due  to  them,  a  feeling  heart. 
His  very  person  now  appear'd  refined, 
And  took  some  graces  from  the  improving  mind : 
He  grew  polite  without  a  fix'd  intent. 
And  to  the  world  a  willing  pupil  went. 
Bettore  him  twenty  years, — ^restore  him  ten, — 
And  bright  had  been  his  earthly  prospect  then  : 
But  much  refinement,  when  it  late  arrives, 
Hay  be  the  grace,  not  comfort,  of  our  lives. 

Now  had  Sir  Owen  feeling ;  things  of  late 
Indliforent,  he  began  to  love  or  hate ; 
What  once  could  neither  good  nor  ill  impart, 
Now  pleased  the  senses,  and  now  touch'd  the 

h^art; 
PnMpeets  and  pictures  struck  th*  awaken'd  sight. 
And  each  new  object  gave  a  new  delight. 
He,  like  th'  imperfect  creature  who  had  shaped 
A  shroud  to  hide  him,  had  at  length  escaped ; 
Changed  lh>m  his  grub-like  state,  to  crawl  no 

more, 
But  a  wii^d  being,  pleased  and  form'd  to  soar. 

Now,  said  his  friends,  while  thus  his  views  im- 
prove, 
And  his  mind  softens,  what  if  he  should  love  ? 
True,  life  with  him  has  yet  serene  appear'd. 
And  therefore  love  in  idsdom  should  be  fear'd : 
Forty  and  five  his  years,  and  then  to  sigh 
For  beauty's  fisvour ! — Son  of  fhdlty,  fly ! 

Alas !  he  loved ;  it  was  our  fear,  but  ours, 
His  friends  alone.    He  doubted  not  his  pow'rs 
To  win  the  prise,  or  to  repel  the  charm, 
To  gain  the  battle,  or  escape  the  harm ; 
For  be  had  never  yet  resistance  proved. 
Nor  fear'd  that  fHends  should  say— *< Alas!   he 
loved." 

Yoanger  by  twenty  years,  Camilla  found 
H«r  ikce  unrivall'd  when  she  smiled  or  frown'd : 
Of  an  approved ;  in  manner,  form,  and  air. 
Made  to  attract ;  gay,  elegant,  and  fair : 
She  had,  In  beanty^s  aid,  a  fkir  pretence 
To  coltSvated,  strong  intelligence ; 
For  she  a  clear  and  ready  mind  had  fed 
With  wholesome  food ;  unhurt  by  what  she  read: 


She  loved  to  please,  but,  like  her  dangerous  sex. 
To  please  the  more  whom  she  deaign'd  to  vex. 

This  heard  Sir  Owen,  and  he  saw  It  true ; 
It  promised  pleasure,  promised  danger  too ; 
But  this  he  knew  not  then,  or  slighted  if  he  knew. 
Tet  he  delay'd,  and  would  by  trials  prove 
That  he  was  safe ;  would  see  the  signs  of  love ; 
Would  not  address  her  while  a  fear  remain'd. 
But  win  his  way,  assured  of  what  he  gain'd. 

This  saw  the  lady,  not  displeased  to  find 
A  man  at  once  so  cautious  and  so  blind : 
She  saw  his  hopes  that  she  would  kindly  show 
Proofr  of  her  passion — then  she  his  should  know. 
*'  So,  when  my  heart  is  bleeding  in  his  sight, 
^  His  love  acknowledged  will  the  pains  reqijite ; 
"  It  is,  when  oonquer'd,  he  the  heart  regards : 
"  Well,  good  Sir  Owen,  let  us  play  our  cards." 

He  spake  her  praise  in  terms  that  love  affords. 
By  wonis  select,  and  looks  surpassing  words ; 
Eindly  she  listen'd,  and  in  turn  essay*d 
To  pay  th'  applauses — and  she  amply  paid ; 
A  beauty  flattering ! — ^beauteous  flatterers  feel 
The  ill  you  cause,  when  thus  in  praise  you  deal ; 
For  surely  he  is  more  than  man,  or  less, 
When  praised  by  lips  that  he  would  die  to  press, 
And  yet  his  senses  undisturb'd  can  keep, 
Can  calmly  reason,  or  can  soundly  sleep. 

Not  so  Sir  Owen ;  him  Camilla  praised, 
And  lofty  hopes  and  strong  emotions  raised ; 
This  had  alone  the  strength  of  man  subdued, 
But  this  enchantress  various  arts  pursued. 
Let  others,  pray  for  music— others  pray*d 
In  vain — Sir  Owen  ask'd,  and  was  obey'd : 
Let  others,  walking,  sue  that  arm  to  take. 
Unmoved  she  kept  it  for  Sir  Owen's  sake : 
Each  small  request  she  granted,  and,  though  small, 
He  thought  them  pledges  of  her  granting  all. 

And  now  the  lover,  casting  doubt  aside. 
Urged  the  fond  suit  that-— could  not  be  denied ; 
Joy  more  than  reverence  moved  him  when  he  said, 
**  Now  banish  all  my  fears,  angelic  maid  !'* 
And  as  she  paused  for  words,  he  gaily  cried, 
«  I  must  not,  cannot,  will  not  be  denied." 
Ah !  good  Sir  Owen,  think  not  favours,  such 
As  artiful  maids  allow,  amount  to  much ; 
The  sweet,  small,  poison'd  baits,  that  t^e  the  eye 
And  win  the  soul  of  all  who  venture  nigh. 

Camilla  listen'd,  paused,  and  look'd  surprise, 
Fair  witch !  exulting  in  her  witcheries ! 
She  tum'd  aside  her  face,  withdrew  her  hand, 
And  softly  said,  **  Sir,  let  me  understand." 

'*  Nay,  my  dear  lady !  what  can  words  explain, 
'*  If  all  my  looks  and  actions  plead  in  vain  ? 
^  I  love." — She  show'd  a  cool  respectfhl  air. 
And  he  began  to  falter  in  his  prayer, 
Tet  urged  her  kindness — Kindness  ^e  confess'd. 
It  was  esteem,  she  felt  it,  and  express'd, 
For  her  dear  fisther's  friend ;  and  was  it  right 
That  friend  of  his— she  thought  of  hers— to  iUght  ? 
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This  to  the  wond'ring  lover  strange  and  new 
And  false  appear'd — ^he  would  not  think  it  troe : 
Still  he  pursued  the  lovely  prixe,  and  still 
Heard  the  cold  words,  designM  his  hopes  to  kill ; 
Ho  felt  dismayed,  as  he  perceived  success 
Had  inverse  ratio,  more  ohtaining  less ; 
And  still  she  grew  more  cool  in  her  replies, 
And  talk'd  of  age  and  improprieties. 

Then  to  his  friends,  although  it  hurt  his  pride, 
And  to  the  lady's,  he  for  aid  applied ; 
Who  kindly  woo'd  for  him,  but  strongly  were  de- 
nied. 

And  now  it  was  those  fiercer  passions  rose, 
Urged  by  his  love,  to  murder  his  repose ; 
Shame  shook  his  soul  to  be  deceived  so  long, 
And  fierce  Revenge  for  such  contemptuous  wrong ; 
Jealous  he  grew,  and  Jealousy  supplied 
His  mind  with  rage,  unsoothed,  unsatisfied : 
And  grievous  were  the  pangs  of  deeply  wounded 

Pride. 
His  generous  soul  had  not  the  grief  sustoin'd. 
Had  he  not  thought,"Revenge  may  be  obtain'd."  ' 

Camilla  griev'd,  but  grief  was  now  too  late ; 
She  hush'd  her  fears,  and  left  th'  event  to  fate. 

Four  years  elapsed,  nor  knew  Sir  Owen  yet 
How  to  repay  the  meditated  debt ; 
The  lovely  foe  was  in  her  thirtieth  year. 
Nor  saw  the  favourite  of  the  heart  appear ; 
'Tis  sure  less  sprightly  the  fair  nymph  became, 
And  spoke  of  former  levities  with  shame : 
But  this,  alas  I  was  not  in  time  confess*  d. 
And  vengeance  waited  in  Sir  Owen's  breast. 

But  now  the  time  arrives — ^the  maid  must  feel 
And  grieve  for  wounds  that  she  refused  to  heal. 
Sir  Owen,  childless,  in  his  love  had  rear'd 
A  sister's  son,  and  now  the  youth  appear'd. 
In  all  the  pride  of  manhood,  and,  beside, 
With  all  a  soldier's  spirit  and  his  pride : 
Valiant  and  poor,  with  all  that  arms  bestow. 
And  wants  that  captains  in  their  quarters  know ; 
Yet  to  his  uncle's  generous  heart  was  due 
The  praise,  that  wants  of  any  kind  were  few. 

When  he  appear'd.  Sir  Owen  felt  a  joy 
Unknown  before,  his  vengeance  bless'd  the  boy — 
*'  To  him  I  dare  confide  a  cause  so  just ; 
"  Love  him  she  may — Oh !  could  I  say  she  must !" 

Thus  fix'd,  he  more  than  usual  kindness  show'd, 
Nor  let  the  Captain  name  the  debt  he  owed ; 
But  when  he  spoke  of  gratitude,  excloim'd, 
'*  My  dearest  Mordcn !  make  me  not  ashamed : 
"  Each  for  a  friend  should  do  the  best  he  cav, 
**  The  most  obliged  is  the  obliging  man  : 
"  But  if  you  wish  to  give  as  well  as  take, 
"  You  may  a  debtor  of  your  uncle  make." 


»  [Original  MS.  :— 

Scarcely  hit  ffenerooa  heart  the  ills  aeatain'd. 
And  TOW*  of  vengeance  for  hia  eaae  remalnM, 
The  shapelen  purpoee  of  a  aoul  that  feela, 
And  halfsoppieases  rage,  and  half  rev«als.] 


Morden  was  earnest  In  his  wish  to  know 
How  he  could  best  his  grateful  spiiit  show. 

Now  the  third  dinner  had  their  powers  renev'd, 
And  fruit  and  wine  upon  the  table  stood  ; 
The  fire  brought  comfort,  and  the  wannth  it  lent 
A  cheerftil  spirit  to  the  feelings  sent, 
When  thus  the  Uncle—"  Morden,  I  depend 
"  On  you  for  aid— assist  mo  as  a  friend : 
"  Full  well  I  know  that  you  would  much  forego, 
**  And  much  endure  to  wreak  me  on  my  foe. 
"  Charles,  I  am  wrong'd,  insulted— nay,  be  sCill, 
"  Nor  look  so  fiercely, — there  are  none  to  kllL 

"  I  loved  a  lady,  somewhat  late  in  life— 
"  Perhaps  too  late — and  would  have  made  a  wife : 
"  Nay,  she  consented ;  for  consent  I  call 
"  The  mark*d  distinction  that  was  seen  of  all, 
**  And  long  was  seen ;  but  when  she  knew  mj  pain, 
"  Saw  my  first  wish  her  fotvour  to  obtain, 
**  And  ask  her  hand— no  sooner  was  it  ask'd, 
"  Than  she,  the  lovely  Jezebel,  unmaak'd ; 
**  And  by  her  haughty  airs,  and  scomfiU  pride, 
"  My  peace  was  wounded — nay,  my  reason  tried ; 
"  I  felt  despised  and  fallen  when  we  met, 
"  And  she,  O  folly !  looks  too  lovely  yet ; 
"  Yet  love  no  longer  in  my  bosom  glows, 
"  But  my  heart  warms  at  the  revenge  it  owce. 


"  Oh !  that  I  saw  her  with  her  soul  on  fire, 
"  Desperate  from  love,  and  sickening  with  detire ; 
"  While  all  beheld  her  just,  unpitied  pain, 
"  Grown  in  neglect,  and  sharpen'd  by  disdain  I 
"  Let  her  be  jealous  of  each  maid  she  sees, 
"  Striving  by  every  fhiitlcss  art  to  please, 
"  And  when  she  fondly  looks,  let  looks  and  fondness 

teasel 
"  So,  lost  on  passion's  never-resting  sea, 
**  Hopeless  and  helpless,  let  her  think  of  me  ! 
"  Charles,  thou  art  handsome,  nor  canst  want  the 

art 
"  To  warm  a  cold  or  win  a  wanton  heart : 

"  Be  my  avenger  " 

Charies,  with  smile,  not  Tain, 
Nor  quite  unmbc'd  with  pity  and  disdain. 
Sat  mute  in  wonder;  but  he  sat  not  long 
Without  reflection : — Was  Sir  Owen  wrong  ? 
"  So  must  I  think ;  for  can  I  judge  it  right 
"  To  treat  a  lovely  lady  with  despite, 
*'  Because  she  play'd  too  roughly  with  the  love 
'*  Of  a  fond  man  whom  she  could  not  approve  ? 
*'  And  yet  to  vex  him  for  the  love  he  bore 
*<  Is  cause  enough  for  his  revenge,  and  more. 
"  But,  thoughts,  to  council  I — Do  I  wear  a  chscm 
**  That  will  preserve  my  citadel  from  harm  ? 
*'  Like  the  good  knight,  I  have  a  heart  that  feeb 
**  The  wounds  that  beauty  makes  and  kindnes 

heab: 
"  Beauty  she  has,  it  seems,  but  is  not  kind — 
**  So  found  Sir  Owen,  and  so  I  may  find. 
"  Yet  why,  O  heart  of  tinder,  why  afraid  ? 
**  Comes  so  much  danger  from  so  fair  a  maid? 
*'  Wilt  thou  be  made  a  voluntary  pxise 
**  To  the  fierce  firing  of  two  wicked  eyes  ? 
"  Think  her  a  foe,  and  on  the  danger  niah» 
'*  Nor  let  thy  kindred  for  a  coward  bluk. 
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**  Bot  how  If  this  fair  crefttore  should  incline 
*^  To  think  too  highly  of  this  love  of  mine, 
**  And,  taking  all  my  counterfeit  address 
*'  For  sterling  passion,  should  the  like  profess  ? 
"  Nsy,  this  Is  folly;  or,  if  I  perceive 
"  Aught  of  the  kind,  I  can  but  take  my  leave ; 
*'  And  if  the  heart  should  feel  a  little  sore, 
*'  Contempt  and  anger  will  its  ease  restore. 

"  Then,  too,  to  his  all-bounteous  hand  I  owe 
*'  All  I  possess,  and  almost  all  I  know ; 
**  And  shall  I  for  my  friend  no  hasard  run, 
**  Who  seeks  no  more  for  all  his  love  has  done  ? 
"  'T  is  but  to  meet  and  bow,  to  talk  and  smile, 
'*  To  act  a  part,  and  put  on  love  a  while : 
**  And  the  good  knight  shall  see,  this  trial  made, 
**  That  I  have  just  his  talents  to  persuade ; 
**  For  why  the  lady  should  her  heart  bestow 
**  On  mc,  or  I  of  her  enamour'd  grow, 
'*  There 's  none  can  reason  give,  there 's  none  can 
danger  show." 

These  were  his  rapid  thoughts,  and   then  he 
spoke. 
**  I  make  a  promise,  and  will  not  revoke : 
**  Ton  are  my  Judge  in  what  is  fit  and  right, 
**  And  I  obey  you — bid  me  love  or  fight ; 
**  Yet  had  I  rather,  so  the  act  could  meet 
'*  With  your  concurrence,  not  to  play  the  cheat : 

"Inafidrcause" 

**  Charies,  fighting  for  your  king, 
**  Did  you  e'er  judge  the  merito  of  the  thing  ? 
'*  Show  me  a  monarch  who  has  cause  like  mine, 
'*  And  yet  what  soldier  would  his  cause  decline  ?" 

Poor  Charles  or  saw  not,  or  refused  to  see. 
How  weak  the  reasoning  of  our  hopes  may  be, 
And  said — **  Dear  uncle,  I  my  king  obey'd, 
*^  And  for  his  gk>ry*s  sake  the  soldier  p]ay*d ; 
**  Now  a  like  duty  shall  your  nephew  rule, 
**  Ajid  for  your  vengeance  I  will  play  the  fooL" 
T  was  well ;  but  ere  they  parted  for  repose, 
A  solemn  oath  must  the  engagement  close. 

*'  Swear  to  me,  nephew,  firom  the  day  you  meet 
'*  This  cruel  girl,  there  shall  be  no  deceit ; 
"  That  by  all  means  approved  and  used  by  man 
"  You  win  this  dangerous  woman,  if  you  can ; 
^  That,  being  won,  you  my  commands  obey, 
**  Leave  her  lamenting,  and  pursue  your  way ; 
"  And  that,  as  in  my  business,  you  will  take 
"  My  will  as  guide,  and  no  resistance  make : 
*•  Take  now  an  oath — ^within  the  volume  look — 
''  There  is  the  Gospel— swear,  and  kiss  the  book.*' 


**  It  cannot  be,"  thought  Charles,  *'  he  cannot  rest 
**  In  this  strange  humour, — it  is  all  a  jest, 
''  An  but  dissimulation.— Well,  sir,  there ; 
**  Now  I  have  sworn  as  you  would  have  me  swear." 

^  T  b  wen,**  the  uncle  said  in  solemn  tone ; 
**  Now  send  me  vengeance,  Fate,  and  groan  for 
gioaar 

mie  time  If  eome :  the  soldier  now  must  meet 
Th'  unconsototis  otject  of  the  sworn  deceit. 
They  meet ;  each  other's  looks  the  pair  explore. 
And,  vi.ch  tiieir  fbrtnne,  wish'd  to  part  no  more. 


Whether  a  man  is  thus  disposed  to  break 

An  evil  compact  he  was  forced  to  make, 

Or  whether  some  contention  in  the  breast 

Will  not  permit  a  feeling  heart  to  rest ; 

Or  was  it  nature,  who  in  every  case 

Has  made  such  mind  subjected  to  such  ftee ; 

Whate'er  the  cause,  no  sooner  met  the  pair 

Than  both  began  to  love,  and  one  to  feel  despair. 

But  the  fair  damsel  saw  with  strong  delight 
Th'  impression  made,  and  gloried  in  the  sight : 
No  chilling  doubt  alarm'd  her  tender  breast, 
But  she  r^iced  in  all  his  looks  profess*d  ; 
Long  ere  his  words  her  lover's  hopes  convey'd 
They  warm'd  the  bosom  of  the  ccosoious  maid ; 
One  spirit  seem'd  each  nature  to  inspire, 
And  the  two  hearts  were  fiz'd  in  one  desire. 

**  Now,"   thought  the  courteous  maid,   ^  my 
father's  friend 
"  Will  ready  pardon  to  my  fault  extend ; 
"  He  shall  no  longer  lead  that  hermit's  life, 
*<  But  love  his  mistress  in  his  nephew's  wife ; 
**  My  humble  duty  shaU  his  anger  kill, 
**  And  I  who  fled  his  love  will  meet  his  will, 
**  Prevent  his  least  desire,  and  every  wish  fulfil." 

Hall,  happy  power  t  that  to  the  present  lends 
Such  views ;  not  all  on  Fortune's  wheel  depends ; 
Hope,  fair  enchantress,  drives  each  cloud  away, 
And  now  enjoys  the  glad  but  distant  day. 

Still  fears  ensued ;  for  love  produces  fear. — 
"  To  this  dear  maid  can  I  indeed  be  dear? 
**  My  fatal  oath,  alas  I  I  now  repent ; 
*'  Stem  in  his  purpose,  he  will  not  relent. 
"  Would,  ere  that  oath,  I  had  Camilla  seen ! 
*'  I  had  not  then  my  honour's  victim  been : 
*'  I  must  be  honest,  yet  I  know  not  how, — 
'*  'T  is  crime  to  break,  and  death  to  keep  my  vow." 

Sir  Owen  closely  watch'd  both  maid  and  man. 
And  saw  with  joy  proceed  his  cruel  plan : 
Then  gave  his  praise — **  She  has  it — has  it  deep 
'*  In  her  capricious  heart, — it  murders  sleep ; 
"  You  see  the  looks  that  grieve,  you  see  the  eyes 

that  weep ; 
**  Now  breathe  again,  dear  youth,  the  kindling 

fire, 
**  And  let  bar  feel  what  she  could  once  inspire." 

Alas !  obedience  was  an  easy  task. 
So  might  he  cherish  what  he  meant  to  ask ; 
He  ventured  soon,  for  Love  prepared  his  way, 
He  sought  occasion,  he  forbade  delay ; 
In  spite  of  vow  foregone  he  taught  the  youth 
The  looks  of  passion  and  the  words  of  truth ; 
In  spite  of  woman's  caution,  doubt,  and  fear, 
He  bade  her  credit  all  she  wish'd  to  hear ; 
An  honest  passion  ruled  in  either  breast. 
And  both  believed  the  truth  that  both  profess'd. 

But  now,  'mid  all  her  new-bom  hopes,  the  eyes 
Of  fair  Camilla  saw  through  all  disguise. 
Reserve,  and  apprehension.     Charles,  who  now 
Grieved  for  his  duty,  and  abhorr'd  his  vow. 
Told  the  fbll  fact,  and  it  endear'd  him  more ; 
She  felt  her  power,  and  pardon'd  all  he  swore, 
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Since  to  his  tow  he  eonld  his  wish  prefer, 
And  loved  the  man  who  gave  his  world  for  her. 

What  must  they  do,  and  how  their  work  begin  ? 
Can  they  that  temper  to  their  wishes  win  ? 
They  tried,  they  fail*d ;  and  all  they  did  t'  assuage 
The  tempest  of  his  soul  provoked  his  rage ; 
The  uncle  met  the  youth  with  angry  look. 
And  cried,  "  Remember,  sir,  the  oath  you  took ; 
"  You  have  my  pity,  Charles,  but  nothing  more, 
"  Death,  and  death  only,  shall  her  peace  restore ; 
*'  And  am  I  dying  ? — 1  shall  Uve  to  view 
"  The  harlot's  sorrow,  and  exgoy  it  too. 

"  How !   words  offend  you  ?  I  have  borne  for 

years 
"  Unheeded  anguish,  shed  derided  tears, 
'*  Felt  scorn  in  every  look,  endured  the  stare 
"  Of  wondering  fools  who  never  felt  a  care ; 
*'  On  me  all  eyes  were  fix'd,  and  I  the  while 
'*  Sustain'd  the  insult  of  a  rival's  smile. 
"  And  shall  I  now — entangled  thus  my  foe— 
"  My  honest  vengeance  for  a  boy  forego  ? 
''A  boy  forewam'd,  forearm'd?    Shall  this    be 

borne, 
"  And  I  be  cheated,  Charles,  and  thou  forsworn  ? 
*'  Hope  not,  I  say,  for  thou  mayst  change  as  well 
'*  The  sentence  graven  on  the  gates  of  hell — 
"    Here  bid  adieu  to  hope, — ^here  hopeless  beings 

dweU.' 

"  But  does  she  love  thee,  Charles?   I  cannot 
Uve 
<<  Dishonour'd,  unrevenged — I  may  forgive, 
'*  But  to  thy  oath  I  bind  thee ;  on  thy  soul 
"  Seek  not  my  injured  spirit  to  control ; 
"  Seek  not  to  soften,  I  am  hard  of  heart, 
"  Harden'd  by  insult : — Cleave  her  now,  and  part, 
*'  And  let  me  know  she  grieves,  while  I  enjoy  her 


Charles  first  in  anger  to  the  knight  replied. 
Then  felt  the  clog  upon  his  soul,  and  sigh'd ; 
To  his  obedience  made  his  wishes  stoop, 
And  now  admitted,  now  excluded  hope ; 
As  lovers  do,  he  saw  a  prospect  ftir. 
And  then  so  dark,  he  sank  into  despair. 

The  uncle  grieved ;  he  even  told  the  youth 
That  he  was  sorry,  and  it  seem'd  a  truth ; 
But  though  it  vex'd,  it  varied  not  his  mind. 
He  bound  himself,  and  would  his  nephew  bind. 
"  I  told  him  this,  placed  danger  in  his  view, 
**  Bade  him  be  certain,  bound  him  to  bo  true ; 
^*  And  shall  I  now  my  purposes  reject, 
"  Because  my  warnings  were  of  no  effect  ?" 
Thus  felt  Sir  Owen  as  a  man  whose  cause 
Is  very  good — it  had  his  own  applause. 


Our  knight  a  tenant  had  in  high  esteem, 
His  constant  boast,  when  justice  was  his  theme : 
He  praised  the  farmer's  sense,  his  shrewd  dis- 
course. 
Free  without  rudeness,  manly,  and  not  coarse ; 
As  farmer,  tenant,  nay,  as  man,  the  knight 
Thought  Ellis  all  that  is  approved  and  right ; 


Then  he  was  happy,  and  some  envy  drew 
For  knowing  more  than  other  fanners  knew  ; 
They  call'd  him  learned,  and  it  soothed    tlieir 

pride. 
While  he  in  his  was  pleased  and  gratified. 

Still  more  t*  offend,  he  to  the  altar  led 
The  vicar's  niece,  to  early  reading  bred ; 
Who,  though  she  freely  ventured  on  the  life. 
Could  never  fully  be  the  farmer's  wife ; 
She  had  a  softness,  gentleness,  and  ease. 
Sure  a  coarse  mind  to  humble  and  displease  ; 
Oh  I  had  she  never  known  a  fiiult  beside. 
How  vain  their  spite,  how  impotent  their  pride ! 

Three  darUng  girls  the  happy  couple  bleas'd. 
Who  now  the  sweetest  lot  of  life  poesese'd  ; 
For  what  can  more  a  grateful  spirit  move 
Than  health  with  competence,  and  peaee  with 
love? 

Ellis  would  sometimes,  thriving  man !  retire 
To  the  town  inn,  and  quit  the  parlour  fire ; 
But  he  was  ever  kind  where'er  he  went. 
And  trifling  sums  in  his  amusement  spent ; 
He  bought,  he  thought  for  her^nshe  ^ould  bAW 

been  content : 
Oft,  when  he  cash  received  at  Smithfield  marty 
At  Cranboum-alley  he  would  leave  a  part ; 
And,  if  to  town  he  followed  what  he  sold, 
Sure  was  his  wife  a  present  to  behold. 

Still,  when  his  evenings  at  the  inn  were  sprat. 
She  mused  at  home  in  sullen  discontent ; 
And,  sighing,  yielded  to  a  wish  that  some 
With  social  spirit  to  the  farm  would  come : 
There  was  a  fiurmer  in  the  place,  whose  name. 
And  skill  in  rural  arts,  were  known  to  fame : 
He  had  a  pupil,  by  his  landlord  sent, 
On  terms  that  gave  the  parties  much  content ; 
The  youth  those  arts,    and  those  alone,  abonld 

leam, — 
With  aught  beside  bis  guide  had  no  oonoem : 
He  might  to  neighb'ring  towns  or  distant  ride. 
And  there  amusements  seek  without  a  guide ; 
With  handsome  prints  his  private  room  waa  greeed. 
His  music  there,  and  there  his  books  were  placed: 
Men  knew  not  if  he  farm'd,  but  they  aUow'd  hte 

taste. 

Books,  prints,  and  music    cease  at  tbnea   ts 
charm. 
And  sometimes  men  can  neither  ride  nor  Ann ; 
They  look  for  kindred  minds,  and  CecU  fboad. 
In  Farmer  Ellis,  one  inform'd  and  sound ; 
But  in  his  wife— I  hate  the  f^t  I  tell— 
A  lovely  being,  who  could  please  too  well; 
And  he  was  one  who  never  would  deny 
Himself  a  pleasure,  or  indeed  would  try. 

Early  and  well  the  wife  of  Ellis  knew 
Where  danger  was,  and  trembled  at  the  riew; 
So  evil  spirits  tremble,  but  are  still 
Evil,  and  lose  not  the  rebellious  will : 
She  sought  not  safety  firam  the  faneled  crime, 
"  And  why  retreat  before  the  dangeroas  time?** 
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Oft  came  the  student  of  the  lann  and  read. 
And  found  hU  mind  with  mors  Uian  reading  fed : 
TUa  £Uis  feeing,  leit  them,  or  he  ttay'd. 
At  pleased  him,  not  offended  nor  afraid : 
He  came  in  spirits  with  his  girls  to  play. 
Then  ask  excuse,  and,  laugMng,  walk  away : 
When,  as  he  enter'd,  Cecil  ceased  to  read. 
He  would  eidaim,  *'  Proceed,  my  fHend,  proceed  T 
Or,  sometimes  weary,  would  to  bed  retire, 
A»i  fear  and  anger  by  his  ease  inspire. 

**  My  couTersation  does  he  then  despise  ? 
''  Leaves  he  this  sUghted  ftce  for  other  eyes  ?" 
80  sdd  Alicia ;  and  she  dwelt  so  long 
Upon  that  thought,  to  leave  her  was  to  wrong. 

Alas  I  the  woman  loved  the  soothing  tongue 
That  yet  pronounced  her  beautiAil  and  young ; 
The  tongue  that,  seeming  careless,  ever  praised ; 
The  eye  that  roving,  on  her  person  gazed ; 
The  ready  service,  on  the  watch  to  please ; 
And  all  such  sweet,  small  courtesies  as  these. 

Still  there  was  virtue,  but  a  rolling  stone 
On  a  hill's  brow  is  not  more  quickly  gone : 
The  slightest  motion, — ceasing  from  our  care, — 
A  moment's  absence, — ^when  we  're  not  aware, — 
When  down  it  rolls,  and  at  the  bottom  lies, 
Sunk,  lost,  degraded,  never  more  to  rise ! 
Far  off  the  glorious  height  from  whence  it  fell, 
With  all  things  base  and  infamous  to  dwelL 

Friendship  with  woman  is  a  dangerous  thing — 
Thenee  hopes  avow'd  and  bold  confessions  spring ; 
FrailUes  oonfcss'd  to  other  frailties  lead. 
And  new  confessions  new  desires  succeed ; 
And,  when  the  £riends  have  thus  their  hearts  dis- 
closed, 
They  find  how  little  is  to  guilt  opposed. 
The  foe's  attack  will  on  the  fort  begin, 
When  he  is  certain  of  a  friend  withhi. 

When  all  was  lost,— or,  in  the  lover's  sight, 
When  all  was  won, — ^the  lady  thought  of  flight. 

'*  What!  sink  »  slave?"  she  said,  "and  with 
deceit 
'*  The  rigid  virtue  of  a  husband  meet? 
'*  Ko  t  arm'd  with  death,  I  would  his  fuiy  brave, 
"  And  own  the  justice  of  the  blow  he  gave ! 
"  But  thus  to  see  him  easy,  careless,  cold, 
**  And  his  confiding  folly  to  behold — 
*'  To  feel  incessant  fears  that  he  should  read, ' 
*'  In  looks  assumed,  the  cause  whence  they  pro- 
ceed, 
*'  I  cannot  brook ;  nor  will  I  here  abide 
**  Till  chance  betrays  the  crime  that  shame  would 

hide: 
**  Fly  with  me,  Henry !"  Henry  sought  in  vain 
To  soothe  her  terrors  and  her  griefs  restrain : 
He  saw  the  lengths  that  woman  dared  to  go. 
And  fear'd  the  husband  both  as  firiend  and  foe. 
Of  fiuming  weary — for  the  guilty  mind 
Can  BO  resource  in  guiltless  studies  fbd — 
Left  to  himself;  his  mother  all  unknown, 
HIa  titled  father,  loth  the  boy  to  own. 
Had  him  to  decent  expectations  bred, 
A  IkTour'd  offtpring  of  a  lawless  bed ; 


And  would  he  censure  one  who  should  pursue 
The  way  he  took  ?    Alicia  yet  was  new : 
Her  panion  pleased  him :  he  agreed  on  flight : 
They  flx'd  the  method,  and  they  chose  the  night. 

Then,  whUe  the  Farmer  read  of  public  crimes, 
Collating  coolly  Chronicles  and  Times^ 
The  flight  was  taken  by  the  guilty  pair. 
That  made  one  passage  in  the  columns  there. 

The  heart  of  Ellis  bled ;  the  comfort,  pride, 
The  hope  and  stay  of  his  existence  died ; 
Bage  from  the  ruin  of  his  peace  arose, 
And  he  would  follow  and  destroy  his  foes ; 
Would  with  wild  haste  the  guilty  pair  pursue. 
And  when  he  found — Good  Heaven  I  what  would 
he  do? 

That  wretched  woman  he  would  wildly  seize. 
And  agonise  her  heart,  his  own  to  ease ; 
That  guilty  man  would  grasp,  and  in  her  sight 
Insult  his  pangs,  and  her  despair  excite ; 
Bring  death  in  view,  and  then  the  stroke  suspend. 
And  draw  out  tortures  till  his  life  should  end : 
Oh !  it  should  stand  recorded  in  all  time. 
How  they  transgress'd,  and  he  avenged  the  crime ! 
In  this  bad  world  should  all  his  business  cease. 
He  would  not  seek — ^he  would  not  taste  of  peace ; 
But  wrath  should  live  till  vengeance  had  her  due. 
And  with  his  wrath  his  life  should  perish  too. 

His  girls— not  his — he  would  not  be  so  weak — 
Child  was  &  word  he  never  more  must  speak ! 
How  did  he  know  what  villains  had  defiled 
His  honest  bed  ? — ^he  spum'd  the  name  of  child ; 
Keep  them  he  must ;  but  he  would  coarsely  hide 
Their  forms,  and  nip  the  growth  of  woman's  pride ; 
He  would  consume  their  flesh,  abridge  their  food. 
And  kill  the  mother-vices  in  their  blood. 


All  this  Sir  Owen  heard,  and  grieved  for  all ; 
He  with  the  husband  moum'd  Aliciu's  fall ; 
But  urged  the  vengeance  with  a  spirit  strong, 
As  one  whose  own  rose  high  against  the  wrong : 
He  saw  his  tenant  by  this  passion  moved. 
Shared  in  his  wrath,  and  his  revenge  approved. 

Tears  now  unseen,  he  moum'd  this  tenant's  fiite, 
And  wonder'd  how  he  bore  his  widow'd  state : 
Still  he  would  mention  Ellis  with  the  pride 
Of  one  who  felt  himself  to  worth  allied : 
Such  were  his  notions — had  been  long,  but  now 
He  wish'd  to  see  if  vengeance  lived,  and  how : 
He  doubted  not  a  mind  so  strong  must  feel 
Most  righteously,  and  righteous  measures  deal. 

Then  would  he  go,  and  haply  he  might  find 
Some  new  excitement  for  a  weary  mind — 
Might  learn  the  miseries  of  a  pahr  undone. 
One  scom'd  and  hated,  lost  and  perish'd  one ; 
Yes,  he  would  praise  to  virtuous  anger  give. 
And  so  his  vengeance  should  be  nuned  and  live. 

Ellis  was  glad  to  see  his  landlord  come, 
A  transient  ^  broke  in  upon  his  gk>om. 
And  pleased  he  led  the  knight  to  the  superior  room, 
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Where  she  was  wont  in  happier  days  to  sit. 
Who  paid  with  smiles  his  condescending  wit. 
There  the  sad  husband,  who  had  seldom  been 
Where  prints  acquired  in  happier  days  were  seen, 
Now  struck  by  these,  and  carried  to  the  past, 
A  painful  look  on  every  object  cast : 
Sir  Owen  saw  his  tenant's  troubled  state, 
Bat  still  he  wish'd  to  know  the  offenders*  fate. 

"  Know  you  they  suffer,  Ellis  ?" — Ellis  knew ; — 
"  'T  is  weU  !  't  is  just !  but  have  they  aU  their  due  ? 
**  Have  they  in  mind  and  body,  head  and  heart, 
**  Sustained  the  pangs  of  their  accursed  part  ?** 
"  They     have ! "— "  'Tis  weU  I"    "  And   wants 

enough  to  shake 
'*  The  firmest  mind,  the  stoutest  heart  to  break." 
'*  But   have    you    seen    them    in    such    misery 

dwell  ?"— 
"  In  misery  past  description."— "  That  is  well." 

**  Alas !  Sir  Owen,  it  perhaps  is  just, — 
"  Tet  I  began  my  purpose  to  distrust ; 
**  For  they  to  justice  have  discharged  a  debt, 
*'  That  vengeance  surely  may  her  claim  forget." 

"  Man !  can  you  pity  ?" — "As  a  man  I  feel 
**  Miseries  like  theirs.'*— 

**  But  never  would  you  heal  ?" 

"  Hear  me.  Sir  Owen  !  I  had  sought  them  long, 
**  Urged  by  the  pain  of  ever-present  wrong, 
**  Yet  had  not  seen ;  and  twice  the  year  came 

round — 
"  Tears  hateful  now— ere  I  my  victims  found ; 
"  But  I  did  find  them,  in  the  dimgcon's  gloom 
"  Of  a  small  garret — a  precarious  home ; 
*'  For  that  depended  on  the  weekly  pay, 
"  And  they  were  sorely  frighten'd  on  the  day  ; 
"  Bat  there  they  linger'd  on  from  week  to  week, 
**  Haunted  by  ills  of  which  't  is  hard  to  speak, 
"  For  they  are  many  and  vexatious  all, 
"  The  very  smallest — but  they  none  were  small. 

"  The  roof,  unceil'd  in  patches,  gave  the  snow 
"  Entrance  within,  and  there  were  heaps  below ; 
'*  I  pass'd  a  narrow  region  dark  and  cold, 
^<  The  strait  of  stairs  to  that  infectious  hold ; 
"  And,  when  I  enter'd,  misery  met  my  view 
"  In  every  shape  she  wears,  in  every  hue, 
"  And  the  black  icy  blast  across  the  dungeon  flew. 
"  There  frown'd  the  ruin'd  walU  that  once  were 

white ; 
"  There  gleam'd  the  panes  that  once  admitted 

light; 
"  There  lay  unsavoury  scraps  of  wretched  food ; 
**  And  there  a  measure,  void  of  fuel,  stood. 
"  But  who  shall  part  by  part  describe  the  state 
"  Of  these,  thus  followed  by  relentless  fate  ? 
"  All,  too,  in  winter,  when  the  icy  air 
"  Breathed  its  bleak  venom  on  the  guilty  pair. 

"  That  man,  that  Cecil !— he  was  left,  it  seems, 
'*  Unnamed,  unnoticed  :  farewell  to  his  dreams  I 
"  Heirs  made  by  law  rejected  him  of  course, 
'*  And  left  him  neither  refuge  nor  resource." 


"Their  Other's  ?"— 

"  No :  he  was  the  harlot's  aoa 
"  Who  wrong'd  them,  whom  their  duty  bade  then 

shun; 
"  And  they  were  duteous  all,  and  he   was   aU 
undone. 

"  Now  the  lost  pair,  whom  better  times  had  Isd 
"  To  part  disputing,  shared  their  sorrow's  bed ; 
"  Their  bed  I— I  shudder  as  I  speak— and  shjved 
"  Scraps  to  their  hunger  by  the  hongry  spared." 

"  Man  I  my  good  Ellis !  can  you  sigh  ?" — 

"  I  can ; 
"  In  short,  Sir  Owen,  I  must  feel  as  man ; 
"  And  could  you  know  the  miseries  they  endured, 
"  The  poor,  uncertain  pittance  they  procured, 
"  When,  Uid  aside  the  needle  and  the  pen, 
"  Their  sickness  won  the  neighbours  of  their  cien, 
"  Poor  as  they  are,  and  they  are  passing  poor, 
"  To  lend  some  aid  to  those  who  needed  more : 
"  Then,  too,  an  ague  with  the  winter  came, 
"  And,  in  this  state,  that  wife  I  cannot  name 
"  Brought  forth  a  famish'd  child  of  suffering  and 
of  shame.    ' 

"  This  had  you  known,  and  traced  them  to  this 
scene, 
"  Where  all  was  desolate,  defiled,  unclean, 
"  A  fireless  room,  and,  where  a  fire  had  place, 
"  The  blast  loud  howling  down  the  empty  8pa«^ 
"  You  must  have  felt  a  part  of  the  distress, 
"  Forgot  your  wrongs,  and  made  their  soffcxiag 
less!" 

"  Sought  you  them,  Ellis,  from  the  mean  intent 
"  To  give  them  succour  ?" 

"  What,  indeed,  I  meant 
"  At  first  was  vengeance ;  but  I  long  pursued 
"  The  pair,  and  I  at  last  their  misery  viewed 
"  In  that  vile  garret,  which  I  cannot  paint — 
"  The  sight  was  loathsome,  and  the  smcU  was  fiUnt; 
"  And  there  that  wife — whom  I  had  loved  so  waH 
"  And    thought   so    happy — was    condemn'd    to 

dweU; 
"  The  gay,  the  grateful  wife,  whom  I  was  glad 
"  To  see  in  dress  beyond  our  station  clad, 
"  And  to  behold  among  our  neighbours  fine, 
"  More  than  perhaps  became  a  wife  of  mine : 
"  And  now  among  her  neighbours  to  explore, 
"  And  see  her  poorest  of  the  very  poor  I — 

"  I  would  describe  it,  but  I  bore  a  part, 
"  Nor  can  explain  the  feelings  of  the  heart; 
"  Tet  memory  since  has  aided  me  to  trace 
"  The  horrid  features  of  that  dismal  place. 
"  There  she  reclined  unmoved,  her  bosom  bare 
"  To  her  companion's  unimpassion'd  stare, 
"  And  my  wild  wonder : — Seat  of  virtue !  chaste 
"  As  lovely  once !  O I  how  wert  thoa  disgraced  I 
"  Upon  that  breast,  by  sordid  rags  defiled, 
"  Lay  the  wan  features  of  a  famish'd  child  ;•— 
"  That  sin-bom  babe  in  utter  misery  laid, 
"  Too  feebly  wretched  even  to  cry  for  ^ ; 
"  The  ragged  sheeting,  o'er  her  person  drawn, 
''  Served  for  the  dress  that  hunger  placed  In 
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**  At  the  bed's  feet  the  man  reclined  his  frame : 
'*  Their  chairs  were  perish'd  to  support  the  flame, 
**  That  ^-arm'd  his  agued  limbs,  and,  sad  to  see, 
**  That  shook  him  fiercely  as  he  gazed  on  me. 

**  I  was  conftised  in  this  unhappy  view : 
"  My  wife !  my  friend  I  I  could  not  think  it  true ; 
**  My  children's  mother, — my  Alicia, — ^laid 
**  On  such  a  bed  I  so  wretched, — so  afraid ! 
**  And  her  gay,  young  seducer,  in  the  guise 
"  Of  all  we  dread,  abjure,  defy,  despise, 
*'  And  all  the  fear  and  terror  in  his  look, 
**  Still  more  my  mind  to  its  foundation  shook. 

*'  At  last  he  spoke : — *  Long  ^ce  I  would  have 

died, 
**  *  But  could  not  leave  her,  though  for  death  I 

■IghM, 
**  *  And  tried  the  poison*d  cup,  and  dropped  it  as 

I  tried. 
**  *  Slie  is  a  woman,  and  that  famish  *d  thing 
*'  *  Makes  her  to  Ufe,  with  all  its  evils,  cling  : 
"  *  Feed  her,  and  let  her  breathe  her  last  in  peace, 
** '  And  all  my  sufferings  with  your  promise  cease  V 

"  Ghastly  he  smiled :— I  knew  not  what  I  felt, 
^  But  my  heart  melted — hearts  of  flint  would  melt, 
**  To  see  their  anguish,  penury,  and  shame, 
'*  How  base,  how  low,  how  grovelling  they  became : 
**  I  could  not  speak  my  purpose,  but  my  eyes 
"  And  my  expression  bade  the  creature  rise. 

*'  Tat,  O !  that  woman's  look  I  my  words  are 

vain 
*'  Her  mix'd  and  troubled  feelings  to  explain ; 
**  Tme,  there  was  shame  and  consciousness  of  fall, 
**  But  yet  remembrance  of  my  love  withal, 
*'  And  knowledge  of  that  power  which  she  would 

sow  recall. 

"  But  still  the  more  that  she  to  memory  brought, 
'^  The  greater  inguish  in  my  mind  vros  wrought : 
**  The  more  she  tried  to  bring  the  past  in  view, 
"  She  greater  horror  on  the  present  threw ; 
"  So  that,  for  love  or  pity,  terror  thriU*d 
^  My  blood,  and  vile  and  odious  thoughts  instill'd. 

"  This  war  within,  these  passions  in  their  strife, 
'*  If  thus  protracted,  had  exhausted  life ; 
**  But  Uie  strong  view  of  these  departed  years 
**  Caused  a  fhll  burst  of  salutary  tears, 
**  And  as  1  wept  at  large,  and  thought  alone, 
''  I  felt  my  reason  re-ascend  her  throne.'* 

"  My  friend  I"  Sir  Owen  answer'd,  "  what  be- 
came 
•*  Of  your  just  anger  ? — when  you  saw  their  shame, 
"  It  was  your  triumph,  and  you  should  have  shown 
**  Strength,  if  not  joy — their  sufferings  were  their 
own." 

•*  Alas,  for  them !  their  own  in  very  deed  I 
**  And  they  of  mercy  had  the  greater  need ; 
**  Their  own  by  purchase,  for  their  frailty  paid, — 
'^  And  wanted  Heaven's  own  justice  human  aid  ? 
**  And  seeing  this,  oould  I  beseech  my  God 
**  For  deeper  misery,  and  a  heavier  rod  ?" 


*'  But  could  you  help  them  ?" 

**  Think,  Sir  Owen,  how 
*'  I  saw  them  then — methinks  I  see  them  now  I 
*^  She  had  not  food,  nor  aught  a  mother  needs, 
*^  Who  for  another  life  and  dearer  feeds : 
*'  I  saw  her  speechless ;  on  her  wither'd  breast 
**  The  wither'd  child  extended,  but  not  press'd, 
**  Who  sought,  with  moving  lip  and  feeble  cry, — 
^  Vain  insUnot ! — ^for  the  fount  without  supply. 

"  Sure  it  was  all  a  grievous,  odious  scene, 
**  Where  all  was  dismal,  melancholy,  mean, 
**  Foul  with  compell'd  neglect,  unwholesome,  and 

nnoleaa; 
'*  That  arm, — that  eye, — the   cold,    the    sunken 

cheek,— 
'*  Spoke  all,  Sir  Owen — ^fiercely  miseries  speak  T 

"  And  you  relieved  ?** 

"  If  hell's  seducing  crew 
'*  Had  seen  that  sight,  they  must  have  pitied  too." 

**  Revenge  was  thine — thou  hadst  the  power,  the 
right; 
"  To  give  it  up  was  Heaven's  own  act  to  slight.** 

•*  Tell  me  not,  sir,  of  rights,  and  wrongs,  or 
powers  I 
"  I  felt  it  written — ^Vengeance  is  not  ours  I" 

*<  Well,  Ellis,  wen !— I  find  these  female  foes, 
^  Or  good  or  ill,  will  murder  our  repose  ; 
**  And  we,  when  Satan  tempts  them,  take  the  cup, 
**  The  fruit  of  their  foul  sin,  and  drink  it  up  : 
**  But  shall  our  pity  all  our  claims  remit, 
*'  And  we  the  sinners  of  their  guilt  acquit  ?" 

"  And  what.  Sir  Owen,  will  our  vengeance  do  ? 
'*  It  follows  us  when  we  our  foe  pursue, 
'*  And,  as  we  strike  the  blow,  it  smites  the  smiters 
too." 

**  What  didst  thou,  man  ?" 

**  I  brought  them  to  a  cot 
"  Behind  your  larches, — a  sequester'd  spot, 
'*  Where  dwells  the  woman :  I  believe  her  mind 
'*  Is  now  enlighten'd — I  am  sure  resign'd : 
**  She  gave  her  infant,  though  with  aching  heart 
"  And  faltering  spirit,  to  be  nursed  apart." 

**  And  that  vile  scoundrel *' 

**  Nay,  his  name  restore, 
<<  And  call  him  Cecil, — for  he  is  no  more : 
"  When  my  vain  help  was  oifor'd,  he  was  past 
'*  AU  human  aid,  and  shortly  breathed  his  last ; 
"  But  his  heart  open'd,  and  he  lived  to  see 
*<  Guilt  in  himself,  and  find  a  friend  in  me. 

'*  Strange  was  their  parting,  parting  on  the  day 
"  I  offer'd  help,  and  took  the  man  away, 
"  Sure  not  to  meet  again,  and  not  to  live 
**  And  taste  of  joy.— He  feebly  cried, '  Forgive  I 
^  *■  I  have  thy  guilt,  thou  mine ;  but  now  adieu ! 
**  *  Tempters  and  tempted !  what  will  thence  ensue 
'* '  I  know  not,  dare  not  think.' — He  sdd,  and  he 
withdrew." 
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**  But,  Ems,  tell  me,  didst  thoa  thus  desire 
*'  To  heap  npon  their  heads  those  coals  of  fire  ?" 

<<  If  fire  to  melt,  that  feeling  is  confeas'd,— 
"  If  fire  to  shame,  I  let  that  question  rest ; 
**  But  if  aught  more  the  sacred  words  imply, 
*i  I  know  it  not — no  commentator  I." 

"  Then  did   you  fireely  from  your  soul  for- 
give r— 
"  Sure  as  I  hope  before  my  Judge  to  live, 
*'  Sure  as  I  trust  his  mercy  to  receive, 
*'  Sure  as  his  word  I  honour  and  believe, 
'*  Sure  as  the  Saviour  died  upon  the  tree 
"  For  all  who  sin, — for  that  dear  wretch  and  me, — 
'*  Whom  never  more  on  earth  will  I  forsake  or 


Sir  Owen  softly  to  his  bed  a^joum'd. 
Sir  Owen  quickly  to  his  home  retum'd ; 
And  all  the  way  he  meditating  dwelt 
On  what  this  man  in  his  afiliction  felt,— 
How  he,  resenting  first,  forbore,  forgave. 
His  passion's  lord,  and  not  his  anger^s  slave : 
And  as  he  rode  he  seem'd  to  fear  the  deed 
Should  not  be  done,  and  urged  unwonted  speed. 

Arrived  at  home,    he  scom*d  the  change  to 

hide, 
Nor  would  indulge  a  mean  and  selfish  pride. 
That  would  some  little  at  a  time  recall 
Th'  avenging  vow ;  he  now  was  frankness  all : 
He  saw  Ids  nephew,  and  with  kindness  spoke : — 
**  Charles,  I  repent  my  purpose,  and  revoke  ; 
*' Take   her — I'm  taught,  and  would  I    could 

repay 
"  The  generous  teacher ;  hear  me,  and  obey : 
"  Bring  me  the  dear  coquette,  and  let  me  vow 
"  On  Ups  half  peijured  to  be  passive  now : 
"  Take  her,  and  let  me  thank  the  powers  divine 
"  She  was  not  stolen  when  her  hand  was  mine, 
"  Or  when  her  heart — Her  smiles  I  must  forget, 
"  She  my  revenge,  and  cancel  either  debt/* 

Here  ends  our  tale,  for  who  will  doubt  the 
bliss 
Of  ardent  lovers  in  a  case  like  this  ? 
And  if  Sir  Owen's  was  not  half  so  strong. 
It  may,  perchance,  continue  twice  as  long. 


*  [<*  In  the  hands  of  ordinary  writen,  talet  ofwdaction  are 
■och  mandlin  things,  that  one  almost  loses  his  horror  tot  the 
wretched  criminals  in  pity  of  the  still  more  wretched  writers. 
Bat  Grabbe  bears  ns  down  with  him  into  the  depths  of  agony, 
and  terrifies  ns  with  a  holy  fear  of  the  panishroent  which  even 
on  earth  eats  Into  the  adulterer's  heart.  The  story  of  Fkimer 
BUis  nOght,  we  think,  have  stood  by  itself,  instead  of  being 
introdoced  merely  as  part  of  another  story ;  bat  Mr.  Oabbe 
▼ery  frequently  brings  forward  his  very  finest  things  as  illn»> 
traoona  of  others  of  Inferior  interest,  or  as  acoesssiies  to  less 
metitorloos  matter.  Fkrmer  EUls  Is  bat  a  homely  person,  it 
Is  tne ;  bat  he  Is  an  Bnglishmsn,  and  he  behaves  lilie  one, 
with  the  dagger  of  grief  festering  in  his  heart.  Nothing  enn 
bt  mora  aflTeciing  than  his  eondoet  in  granting  an  asylnm  in 
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DELAY  HAS  DANGER. 

Morning  Eionsion— Lady  at  Silfoid,  who?— Bcfledttooe  i 
Delay— OeeUa  and  Henry^Tho  Lovem  « 
to  the  Pttron— Whom  he  finds  there    tkany  ^ 
The   yielding  of  Vanity— B 

Readlutlon— Vyuther  Entanglement— Danger — Ham  nwr 
Conelosion. 

Thrse  weeks  had  pass'd,  and  Richard  Tsmbl«a  sow 

Far  as  the  dinners  of  the  day  allow ; 

He  rode  to  Farley  Grange  and  Finley  Mere, 

That  house  so  ancient,  and  that  lake  so  clemr : 

He  rode  to  Ripley  through  that  river  gay. 

Where  in  the  shallow  stream  the  loaches  play. 

And  stony  fragments  stay  the  winding  stremm. 

And  gilded  pebbles  at  the  bottom  gleam, 

Giying  their  yellow  surface  to  the  sun. 

And  making  proud  the  waters  as  they  ran  : 

It  is  a  lovely  place,  and  at  the  side 

Rises  a  mountain-r«»ck  in  rugged  pride ; 

And  in  that  rock  are  shapes  of  shells,  and  fbrns 

Of  creatures  in  old  worlds,  of  nameless  wonni. 

Whose  generations  lived  and  died  ere  man, 

A  worm  of  other  class,  to  crawl  began.' 

There  is  a  town  call*d  Silford,  where  his  steed 
Our  traveller  rested, — he  the  while  would  feed 
His  mind  by  walking  to  and  fh>,  to  meet, 
He  knew  not  what  adventure,  in  the  street : 
A  stranger  there,  but  yet  a  iidndow-view 
Gave  him  a  face  that  he  conceived  he  knew ; 
He  saw  a  tall,  fair,  lovely  lady,  dress'd 
As  one  whom  taste  and  wealth  hod  jointly  hlamtd ; 
He  gosed,  but  soon  «  footman  at  the  door 
Thundering,  alarm'd  her,  who  y 


**  This  was  the  lady  whom  her  lover  booad 
'*  In  solemn  contract,  and  then  proved 
*'  Of  this  aflhir  I  have  a  clouded  view, 
*'  And  should  be  glad  to  have  it  cleared  by 


So  Richard  spoke,  and  instant  Georg*  repHcd, 
'*  I  had  the  story  Arom  the  injured  side, 
"  But  when  resentment  and  regret  were  gone, 
"  And  pity  (shaded  by  contempt)  come  on. 

<<  Fran  was  the  hero  of  my  tale,  but  itill 
**  Was  rather  drawn  by  accident  than  will. 


a  lonely  spot  on  his  own  grounds  to  the  rvpentaat  m 
who  had  onee  been  so  dear  to  him— a  anctosry,  ae  It 
where  she  may  li^  within  the  protection  of  her  ' 
humanity,  though  for  ever  di?orced  from  hli  _ 
where  the  melancholy  man  knows  that  die  Is  malrlmg  a« 
peace  with  Ood,  In  a  calm  haven  provided  for  her  sgri—  tks 
waves  of  the  world  by  him  whose  earthly  happiaa«ik«  feed 
for  ever  destroyed.  This  Is  somewhat  snperior  to  ¥stastias> 
StrsAgerand  Mrs.  Haller!  Never  did  a  more  anhlisse  mmd 
belong  to  a  tale  of  guilt.**- WiLsoit.] 

>  [«  The  introdnction  to  thU  story  Is  In  Mr.  €knbk»>  I 
style  of  eondse  sad  minute  description,**— Jsmsr J 
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**  Some  without  meaning  into  guilt  adTmnce, 

**  From  want  of  guard,  firom  vanity,  from  chance ; 

*'  Sian't  weakness  flies  his  more  immediate  pain, 

**  A  little  respite  from  his  fears  to  gain ; 

^  And  takes  the  part  that  he  would  gladly  fly, 

'*  If  he  had  strength  and  courage  to  deny. 

^  But  now  my  tale,— and  let  the  moral  say, 
**  'When  hope  can  sleep,  there 's  Danger  in  Delay. 
**  Not  that  for  rashness,  Richard,  I  would  plead, 
<«  For  unadTised  alliance :  no,  indeed : 
*'  Think  ere  the  contract — but,  contracted,  stand 
^  Ko  more  debating,  take  the  ready  hand : 
'*  'When  hearts  are  willing,  and  when  fears  sub- 
side, 
'*  Trust  not  to  time,  but  let  the  knot  be  tied ; 
**  For  when  a  lover  has  no  more  to  do, 
"  He  thinks  In  leisure,  what  shall  I  pursue  ? 
**  And  then  who  knows  what  objects  come  in  view  ? 
**  For  when,  assured,  the  man  has  nought  to  keep 
**  His  wishes  warm  and  active,  then  they  sleep : 
'*  Hopes  die  with  fears ;  and  then  a  man  must  lose 
**  All  the  gay  visions,  and  delicious  views, 
*^  Once  his  mind's  wealth  I     He  travels  at  his 

ease, 
**  Nor  honors  now  nor  ftiry-beauty  sees : 
**  When  the  kind  goddess  i^ves  the  wish*d  assent, 
*'  No  mortal  business  should  the  deed  prevent ; 
**  But  the  bless'd  youth  should  legal  sanction  seek 
**  Ere  yet  th'  assenting  blush  has  fled  the  cheek. 

**  And — hear  me,  Richard, — ^man  has  reptile- 
pride 
'*  That  often  rises  when  his  fears  subside  ; 
*'  When,  like  a  trader  feeling  rich,  he  now 
'*  Neglects  his  former  smile,  his  humble  bow, 
*'  And,  conscious  of  his  hoarded  wealth,  assumes 
**  New  airs,  nor  thinks  how  odious  he  becomes. 

**  There   is  a  wandering,   wavering  train   of 

thought, 
"  That  something  seeks  where  nothing  should  be 

sought, 
**  And  wiU  a  self-deUghted  spirit  move 
^  To  dare  the  danger  of  pernicious  love. 


'*  First  be  it  granted  aU  was  duly  said 
**  By  the  fond  youth  to  the  believing  maid ; 
**  Let  us  suppose  with  many  a  sigh  Uiere  came 
"  The  declaration  of  the  deathless  flame ; ' — 
"  And  to  her  answer — ^  She  was  happy  then, 
**  *  Bless*d  in  herself,  and  did  not  think  of  men ; 
** '  And  with  such  comforts  in  her  present  state, 
**  *  A  wi^  to  change  it  was  to  tempt  her  &te : 


*  [The  Ul«  in  tbt  original  MS.  opeiu  tbiis  :— 

**  ti  there  net  Duigcr  when  a  lover  gains 

*'  Oa  Udf9  hraft,  and  her  content  obtains  t 

**  (Soppoae  tb«ir  union  for  a  while  deUy'd, 

•*iU  wlMo  a  flinehinff  (iather  is  afraid.) 

*  Now  when  the  yooth  apon  his  Uboars  past 

"  Delighted  loolu,  and  is  in  peace  at  last, 

**  Is  thece  not  Danger  in  thone  days  of  peace, 

**  When  troubles  lessen,  and  when  tenors  cease, 

**  Leetj  from  the  love  of  norelty,  the  sin 

**QfdMagifbl  man,  some  wandering  should  begin  ? 


«  *  That  she  would  not ;  but  yet  she  would  con- 
fess 

**  *  With  him  she  thought  her  hasard  would  be 
less; 

**  *  Nay,  more,  she  would  esteem,  she  would  regard 
express; 

<<  *  But  to  be  brief— if  he  could  wait  and  see 

^^  *  In  a  few  years  what  his  desires  would  be.'  " 

Henry,  for  years,  read  months,  then  weeks,  nor 
found 
The  lady  thought  his  judgment  was  unsound ; 
•<  For  months  read  weeks,"  she  read  it  to  his  praise, 
And  had  some  thoughts  of  changing  it  to  dcqrs. 

And  here  a  short  excursion  let  me  make, 
A  lover  tried,  I  think,  for  lovers'  sake ; 
And  teach  the  meaning  in  a  lady's  mind 
When  you  can  none  in  her  expressions  find : 
Words  are  design'd  that  meaning  to  convey. 
But  often  Yea  is  hidden  in  a  Aay  / 
And  what  the  charmer  wills,  some  gentle  hints  be- 
tray. 
Then,  too,  when  ladies  mean  to  3rield  mt  length. 
They  match  their  reasons  with  the  lover's  strength. 
And,  kindly  cautious,  will  no  force  employ 
But  such  as  he  can  baffle  or  destroy. 

As  when  heroic  lovers  beauty  woo'd. 
And  were  by  magic's  mighty  art  withstood. 
The  kind  historian,  for  the  dame  afiraid. 
Gave  to  the  faithful  knight  the  stronger  aid. 

A  downright  No  I  would  make  a  man  despidr. 
Or  leave  for  kinder  nymph  the  cruel  fair ; 
But  *'  No  !  because  I  'm  very  happy  now, 
*'  Because  I  dread  th'  irrevocable  vow, 
*'  Because  i  fear  papa  wiU  not  approve, 
*'  Because  I  love  not — ^no,  I  cannot  love ; 
*'  Because  you  men  of  Cupid  make  a  Jest, 
**  Because — in  short,  a  single  life  is  best." 
A  No  I  when  back'd  by  reasons  of  such  force. 
Invites  approach,  and  will  recede  of  course. 

Ladles^  like  towns  besieged,  for  honour's  sake, 
Will  some  defence,  or  its  appearance,  make ; 
On  first  approach  Uiere  's  much  resistance  made, 
And  conscious  weakness  hides  in  bold  parade ; 
With  lofty  looks,  and  threat'nings  stem  and  proud, 
<*  Come,  if  you  dare,"  is  said  in  language  loud. 
But  if  th'  attack  be  made  with  care  and  skill, 
**  Come,"  says  the  yielding  party,  "  if  you  will'* 
Then  each  the  other's  valiant  acts  approve, 
I  And  twine  their  laurels  in  a  wreath  of  love. 


**  Lest  a  soceessfhl  spirit,  in  Its  pride, 

** Should  not  contented  with  iu  pcaee  ahide? 

**Not  Troihis  more  troe  or  fond  eoold  be, 
••  Not  Orpheus  to  his  lost  BDTTdiee, 
•*  Than  to  Us  Haniet  Henrv-all  wwdoae 
*«  On  either  part,  and  either  heart  was  won : 
•*  For  there  had  paas'd  the  lady's  wish  to  charm 
*•  With  doe  sneeem ;  the  loTcr  felt  th*  alarm ; 
'■Then,  mote  emetion  in  the  man  tf  esdta, 
**  There  paas*d  in  her  the  momentary  slifht; 
**11ien.  after  many  a  tender  fear,  thare  eame 
••  A  declatatioa  of  the  derthkm  flame,"  teO 
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We  now  retrace  our  tale,  and  forward  gO|— > 
Thui  Henry  rightly  read  Cecilia's  No! 
His  prudent  father,  who  had  duly  weigh'd 
And  well  approved  the  fortune  of  the  maid, 
Not  much  resisted,  just  enough  to  show 
He  knew  his  power,  and  would  his  son  should 
know. 

"  Harry,  I  will,  while  I  your  bargain  make, 
"  That  you  a  Journey  to  our  patron  take : 
'*  I  know  her  guardian ;  care  will  not  become 
'*  A  lad  when  courting ;  as  you  must  be  dumb, 
'*  You  may  be  absent ;  I  for  you  will  speak, 
"  And  ask  what  you  are  not  supposed  to  seek.*' 

Then  came  the  parting  hour,  and  what  arise 
When  lovers  part !  expressive  looks  and  eyes, 
Tender  and  tearfhl,  many  a  fond  adieu, 
And  many  a  call  the  sorrow  to  renew ; 
Siglis  such  as  lovers  only  can  explain. 
And  words  that  they  might  undertake  in  vain. 

Cecilia  liked  it  not ;  she  had,  in  truth, 
No  mind  to  part  with  her  enamour'd  youth  : 
But  thought  it  foolish  thus  themselves  to  cheat, 
And  part  for  nothing  but  again  to  meet. 

Now  Henry's  father  was  a  man  whose  heart 
Took  with  his  interest  a  decided  part ; 
He  knew  his  lordship,  and  was  known  for  acts 
That  I  omit,— they  were  acknowledged  fiscts ; 
An  interest  somewhere — ^I  the  place  forget. 
And  the  good  deed — no  matter — 't  was  a  debt : 
Thither  must  Henry,  and  in  vain  the  maid 
Ezpress'd  dissent — the  father  was  obey'd. 

But  though  the  maid  was  by  her  fears  assail'd. 
Her  reason  rose  against  them,  and  prevail'd ; 
Fear  saw  him  hunting,  leaping,  falling — ^led, 
Maim'd  and  disfigured,  groaning  to  bis  bed ; 
Saw  him  in  perils,  duels, — dying, — dead. 
But  Prudence  answer'd,  "  Is  not  every  maid 
"  With  equal  cause  for  him  she  loves  afraid  ?" 
And  from  her  guarded  mind  Cecilia  threw 
The  groundless  terrors  that  will  love  pursue. 

She  had  no  doubts,  and  her  reliance  strong 
Upon  the  honour  that  she  would  not  wrong : 
Firm  in  herself,  she  doubted  not  the  truth 
Of  him,  the  chosen,  the  selected  youth ; 
Trust  of  herself  a  trust  in  him  supplied. 
And  she  believed  him  faithful,  though  untried  : 
On  her  he  might  depend,  in  him  she  would  confide. 
If  some  fond  girl  express'd  a  tender  pain 
Lest  some  &ir  rival  should  allure  her  swain, 
To  such  she  answer'd  with  a  look  severe, 
"  Can  one  you  doubt  be  worthy  of  your  fear  ?" 

My  lord  was  kind,~a  month  had  pass'd  away, 
And  Henry  stay'd, — ^he  sometimes  named  a  day ; 
But  still  my  lord  was  kind,  and  Henry  still  must 

stay: 
His  father's  words  to  him  were  words  of  fate — 
**  Wsit,  't  is  your  duty ;  't  is  my  pleasure,  wait  V* 

In  all  his  walks,  in  hilly  heath  or  wood, 
Cecilia's  form  the  pensive  youth  pursued ; 


In  the  grey  morning,  in  the  dlent  noon, 

In  the  soft  twUight,  by  the  sober  moon, 

In  those  forsaken  rooms,  in  that  immense  salo«Mi ; 

And  he,  now  fond  of  that  seclusion  grown. 

There  reads  her  letters,  and  there  writes  his  own. 

"  Here  none  approach,"  said  he,  **  to  interfere, 

"  But  I  can  think  of  my  CedUa  here !"  » 

But  there  did  come — and  how  it  came  to  pass 
Who  shall  explain  ? — a  mild  and  blue-eyed  last ; — 
It  was  the  work  of  accident,  no  doubt — 
The  cause  unknown — ^we  say,  "  as  things  fall  oat  ;** 
The  damsel  enter'd  there,  in  wandering  rotxnd 

about: 
At  first  she  saw  not  Henry ;  and  she  ran. 
As  from  a  ghost,  when  she  beheld  a  man. 

She  was  esteemM  a  beauty  through  the  Hall, 
And  so  admitted,  with  consent  of  aU ; 
And  like  a  treasure  was  her  beauty  kept 
From  every  guest  who  in  the  mansion  slept. 
Whether  as  friends  who  join'd  the  noble  pair. 
Or  those  invited  by  the  steward  there. 

She  was  the  daughter  of  a  priest,  whose  life 
Was  brief  and  sad :  he  lost  a  darling  wife. 
And  Fanny  then  her  father,  who  could  save 
But  a  small  portion ;  but  his  all  he  gave. 
With  the  fair  orphan,  to  a  sister's  care. 
And  her  good  spouse :  they  were  the  ruling  pair — 
Steward  and  steward's  lady — o'er  a  tribe. 
Each  under  each,  whom  I  shall  not  describe. 

This  grave  old  couple,  childless  and  alone. 
Would,  by  their  care,  for  Fanny's  loss  atone : 
She  had  been  taught  in  schools  of  honest  fame ; 
And  to  the  Hall,  as  to  a  home,  she  came. 
My  lord  assenting :  yet,  as  meet  and  right, 
Fanny  was  held  from  every  hero's  sight. 
Who  might  in  youthful  error  cast  his  eyea 
On  one  so  gentle  as  a  lawfU  prixe. 
On  border  land,  whom,  as  their  right  or  prey,' 
A  youth  from  either  side  might  bear  away. 
Some  handsome  lover  of  th'  inferior  class 
Might  as  a  wife  approve  the  lovely  lass ; 
Or  some  invader  from  the  class  above. 
Who,  more  presuming,  would  his  passion  prov 
By  asking  less — ^love  only  for  his  love. 

This  much  experienced  aunt  her  fear  expree»*«l. 
And  dread  of  old  and  young,  of  host  and  g;ue»t. 
"  Go  not,  my  Fanny,  in  their  way,"  she  cried, 
"  It  is  not  right  that  virtue  should  be  tried ; 
"  So,  to  be  safe,  be  ever  at  my  side." 
She.  was  not  ever  at  that  side ;  but  still 
Observ'd  her  precepts,  and  obey'd  her  will. 

But  in  the  morning's  dawn  and  evening's  ^ooca 
She  could  not  lock  the  damsel  in  her  room ; 
And  Fanny  thought,  *'  I  will  ascend  theee  stair* 
'*  To  see  the  chapel, — ^there  are  none  at  prayers ; 
"  None,"  she  believed,  "  had  yet  to  drees  retiim\i, 
**  By  whom  a  timid  girl  might  be  discem'd  :*' 


*  [MS.—**  Here  non«  approach  to  Ungli,  to  aliif ,  to  pnftr  ; 
*•  Here  1  can  moarn,  and  moae,  and  medteat.'^ 
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In  her  tlow  motion,  looking,  m  ihe  glides, 

On  pictnret,  butts,  and  what  she  met  besides, 

And  spemking  softly  to  herself  alone, 

Or  singing  low  in  melancholy  tone ; 

And  thus  she  rambled  through  the  still  domain. 

Boom  after  room,  again,  and  yet  again. 

But,  to  retrace  our  story,  still  we  say. 
To  this  saloon  the  maiden  took  her  way ; 
Where  she  beheld  our  Youth,  and  firighten'd  ran. 
And  so  their  friendship  in  her  fear  began. 

But  dare  she  thither  once  again  advance. 
And  still  suppose  the  man  will  think  it  chance  ? 
Kay,  yet  agahi,  and  what  has  chance  to  do 
"With  tliis  ? — I  know  not :  doubtless  Fanny  knew. 

Now,  of  the  meeting  of  a  modest  maid 
And  sober  youth  why  need  we  be  afraid  ? 
And  when  a  girl's  amusements  are  so  few 
As  Fanny's  were,  what  would  you  have  her  do  ? 
Reserved  herself,  a  decent  youth  to  find. 
And  just  be  dvil,  sociable,  and  kind. 
And  look  together  at  the  setting  sun. 
Then  at  each  other — ^what  the  evil  done  ? 

Then  Fanny  took  my  little  lord  to  pUy, 
And  bade  him  not  intrude  on  Henry's  way : 
*'  O,  he  intrudes  not !"  said  the  Youth,  and  grew 
Fond  of  the  child,  and  would  amuse  him  too ; 
MTonld  make  such  faces,  and  assume  such  looks — 
He  loved  it  better  than  his  gayest  books. 

When  man  with  man  would  an  acquaintance 
seek, 
He  will  his  thoughts  in  chosen  language  speak; 
And  they  converse  on  divers  themes,  to  find 
If  they  possess  a  corresponding  mind ; 
But  man  with  woman  has  foundation  laid, 
And  built  up  friendship,  ere  a  word  is  said : 
Tis  not  with  words  that  they  their  \Tishes  tell. 
But  with  a  language  answering  quite  as  well ; 
And  thus  they  find,  when  they  begin  t'  explore 
^  Their  way  by  speech,  they  knew  it  all  before. 

And  now  it  chanced  again  the  pair,  when  dark. 
Met  in  their  way  when  wandering  in  the  park ; 
Not  in  the  common  path,  for  so  ti^ey  might. 
Without  a  wonder,  wander  day  or  night ; 
But,  when  in  pathless  ways  their  chance  will  bring 
A  musing  pair,  we  do  admire  the  thing. 

The  Youth  in  meeting  read  the  damsel's  face, 
As  if  he  meant  her  inmost  thoughts  to  trace : 
On  which  her  eolour  changed,  as  if  she  meant 
To  ^ve  her  aid,  and  help  his  kind  intent. 

Both  smiled  and  parted,  but  they  did  not  speak — 
The  smile  implied,  **  Do  tell  me  what  you  seek :" 
They  took  their  difi*erent  ways  with  erring  feet. 
And  meet  again,  surprised  that  they  could  meet ; 
Then  must  Uiey  speak — and  something  of  the  air 
Is  always  ready—"  'T  is  extremely  &ir  I" 

**    "It  was  so  pleasant!"  Henry  said,  "the  beam 
**  Of  that  sweet  light  so  brilliant  on  the  stream ; 
**  And  cbieAy  yonder,  where  that  old  cascade 
**  Has  for  an  age  its  simple  music  made ; 


"  All  so  delightful,  soothing,  and  serene ! 
"  Do  you  not  feel  it  ?  not  e^joy  the  scene  ? 
*<  Something  it  has  that  words  will  not  express, 
**  But  rather  hide,  and  make  th'  enjoyment  less : 
"Tis  what  our  souls  conceive,   'tis  what  our 
hearts  confess." 

Poor  Fanny's  heart  at  these  same  words  con- 
fess'd 
How  well  he  painted,  and  how  rightly  guess'd ; 
And,  while  they  stood  admiring  their  retreat, 

Henry  found  something  like  a  mossy  seat^^ 

But  Fanny  sat  not;  no,  she  rather  pray'd 
That  she  might  leave  him,  she  was  so  afinid. 

**  Not,  sir,  of  you ;  your  goodness  I  can  tiust, 
"  But  folks  are  so  censorious  and  unjust, 
"  They  make  no  difference,  they  pay  no  regard 
"  To  our  true  meaning,  which  is  very  hard 
"  And  very  cruel ;  great  the  pain  it  cost 
"  To  lose  such  pleasure,  but  it  must  be  lost ; 
"  Did  people  know  how  free  from  thought  of  ill 
"  One's  meaning  is,  their  malice  would  be  still." 

At  this  she  wept ;  at  least  a  glittering  gem 
Shone  in  each  eye,  and  there  was  fire  in  them, 
For,  as  they  fell,  the  sparkles,  at  his  feet. 
He  felt  emotions  very  warm  and  sweet. 
"  A  lovely  creature !  not  more  fair  than  good, 
"  By  all  admired,  by  some,  it  seems,  pursued, 
*'  Yet  self-protected  by  her  virtue's  force 
"  And  conscious  truth — What  evil  in  discourse 
"  With  one  so  guarded,  who  is  pleased  to  trust 
"  Herself  with  me,  reliance  strong  and  just?" 

Our  lover  then  believed  he  must  not  seem 
Cold  to  the  maid  who  gave  him  her  esteem : 
Not  manly  this  ;  Cecilia  had  his  heart. 
But  it  was  lawful  with  his  time  to  part; 
It  would  be  wrong  in  her  to  take  amiss 
A  virtuous  friendship  for  a  girl  like  this ; 
False  or  disloyal  he  would  never  prove, 
But  kindness  here  took  nothing  from  his  love : 
Soldiers  to  serve  a  foreign  prince  are  known, 
When  not  on  present  duty  to  their  own ; 
So,  though  our  bosom's  queen  we  still  prefer. 
We  are  not  always  on  our  knees  to  her. 
"  Cecilia  present,  witness  yon  fair  moon, 
"  And  yon  bright  orbs,  that  fate  would  change  as 

soon 
"  As  my  devotion ;  but  the  absent  sun 
"  Cheers  us  no  longer  when  his  course  is  run ; 
"  And  then  those  starry  twinklers  may  obtain 
"  A  UtUe  worship  tiU  he  shines  again." 

The  father  sUll commanded,  **  Wait  awhile," 
And  the  son  answer'd  in  submissive  style. 
Grieved,  but  obedient ;  and  obedience  teased 
His  lady's  spirit  more  than  grieving  pleased ; 
That  he  should  grieve  in  absence  was  most  fit, 
But  not  that  he  to  absence  should  submit ; 
And  in  her  letters  might  be  traced  reproof. 
Distant  indeed,  but  visible  enough ; 
This  should  the  wandering  of  his  heart    have 

stay'd : 

the  wanderer  was  the  vainer  made. 
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The  parties  daily  met,  as  by  consent, 
And  yet  it  always  seem'd  by  accident ; 
Till  in  the  njrmph  the  shepherd  bad  been  blind 
If  he  had  failed  to  see  a  manner  kind, 
With  that  expressive  look  that  seem'd  to  say, 
**  Yoa  do  not  speak,  and  yet  you  see  you  may." 

O,  yes,  he  saw,  and  he  resolved  to  fly, 
And  blamed  his  heart,  unwilling  to  comply : 
He  sometimes  wonder'd  how  it  came  to  pass 
That  he  had  all  this  freedom  with  the  bias ; 
Reserved  herself^  with  strict  attention  kept, 
And  care  and  vigilance  that  never  slept : 
"  How  is  it  thos  that  they  a  beaaty  trust 
*^  With  me,  who  feel  the  confidence  is  Just  ? 
"  And  they,  too,  feel  it ;  yes,  they  may  confide,'* — 
He  said  in  folly,  and  he  smiled  in  pride. 
'T  is  thus  our  seeret  passions  work  their  way. 
And  the  poor  victims  know  not  they  obey. 

Familiar  now  became  the  wandering  pair, 
And  there  was  pride  and  joy  in  Fanny's  air ; 
For  though  his  silence  did  not  please  the  maid, 
She  judged  him  only  modest  and  afiraid : 
The  gentle  dames  are  ever  pleased  to  find 
Their  lovers  dreading  they  should  prove  unkind ; 
So,  blind  by  hope,  and  pleased  with  prospects  gay, 
The  generous  beauty  gave  her  heart  away 
Before  he  said,  ^  I  love  I"~alas  I  he  dared  not  say. 

Cecilia  yet  was  mistress  of  his  mind. 
But  oft  he  wish'd  her,  like  his  JPanny,  kind ; 
Her  fondness  soothed  him,  for  the  man  was  v^n, 
And  he  perceived  that  he  could  give  her  pain : 
Cecilia  liked  not  to  profess  her  love, 
But  Fanny  ever  was  the  yielding  dove ; 
Tender  and  trusting,  waiting  for  the  word, 
And  then  prepared  to  hail  her  bosom's  lord. 

Cecilia  once  her  honest  love  avow'd, 
To  make  him  happy,  not  to  make  him  proud : 
But  she  would  not,  for  every  asking  sigh, 
Confess  the  flame  that  waked  his  vanity  ; 
But  this  poor  maiden,  every  day  and  hour, 
Would  by  fresh  kindness  feed  Uie  growing  power ; 
And  he  bidulged — vain  being ! — in  the  joy, 
That  he  alone  could  raise  it,  or  destroy  : 
A  present  good,  from  which  he  dared  not  fly, 
Cecilia  absent,  and  his  Fanny  by. 

O !  vain  desire  of  youth,  that  in  the  hour 
Of  strong  temptation,  when  he  feels  the  power. 
And  knows  how  daily  his  desires  increase. 
Yet  will  he  wait,  and  sacrifice  his  peace. 
Will  trust  to  chance  to  f^e  him  from  the  snare, 
Of  which  long  since  his  conscience  said,  Beware ; 
Or  look  for  strange  deliverance  from  that  ill. 
That  he  might  fly,  could  he  command  the  will ! 
How  can  he  freedom  from  the  future  seek. 
Who  feels  ahready  that  he  grows  too  weak  ? 
And  thus  refuses  to  resist,  till  time 
Removes  the  power,  and  makes  the  way  for  crime ; 
Yet  thoughts  he  had,  and  he  would  think,  *^  Forego 
'*  My  dear  Cecilia  ?  not  fbr  kingdoms !  No  I 
'*  But  may  I,  ought  I  not  the  fHend  to  be 
**  Of  one  who  feels  this  fbnd  regard  for  me  ? 
**  I  wrong  no  creature  by  a  kindness  lent 
**  To  one  so  gentle,  mild,  and  innocent: 


**  And  for  that  fair  one  whom  I  still  adore, 
"  By  feeling  thus  I  think  of  her  the  more  f* 
And  not  uxiUkely,  for  our  thoughts  will  teiid 
To  those  whom  we  are  oonsdons  we  offimd. 

Had  Reason  whisper'd,  *'  Has  Cedlia  leave 
**  Some  gentle  youth  in  friendship  to  zeodTe, 
«  And  be  to  him  the  friend  that  yon  anpaar 
«  To  this  soft  girl  ?— Would  not  some  jealoas  fmr 
*'  Proclaim  your  thoughts  that  he  approAoh'd  too 
near?" 

But  Henry,  blinded  still,  presumed  to  wiita 
Of  one  in  whom  Cecilia  would  delight : 
A  mild  and  modest  girl,  a  gentle  fHend, 
If,  as  he  hoped,  her  kindness  would  descend — 
But  what  he  fear'd  to  lose  or  hoped  to  gain 
By  writing  thus,  he  had  been  ask'd  in  rain. 

It  was  his  purpose,  every  mom  he  rose. 
The  dangerous  friendship  he  had  made  to  doae  : 
It  was  h^  torment  nightly,  ere  he  slept, 
To  feel  his  prudent  purpose  was  not  kept 
True,  he  has  wonder'd  why  the  timid  maid 
Meets  him  so  often,  and  is  not  afraid ; 
And  why  that  female  dragon,  fierce  and  keen. 
Has  never  in  their  private  walks  been  seen : 
And  often  he  has  thought,  **  What  can  their  silence 

mean? 
"  They  can  have  no  design,  or  plot,  or  plan, — 
"  In  fact,  I  know  not  how  the  thing  began ; 
"  'T  is  their  dependence  on  my  credit  here, 
**  And  fear  not,  nor,  in  fact,  have  cause  to  ftBar.** 

But  did  that  pair,  who  seem'd  to  think  that  all 
Unwatch'd  will  wander  and  unguarded  ftO, — 
Did  they  permit  a  youth  and  maid  to  meet 
Both  unreproved  ?  were  they  so  indiscreet? 


This  sometimes  enter'd  Henr}';)  mind,  an 
"  Who  shall  account  for  women  or  for  men  ?" 
He  said ;  *^  or  who  their  secret  thoughts  explore  ? 
*'  Why  do  I  vex  me  ?  I  will  think  no  m<Mre." 

My  lord  of  late  had  said,  in  manner  kind, 
'<  My  good  friend  Hany,  do  not  think  us  blind  V* 
Letters  had  pass'd,  though  he  had  nothing  seeii. 
His  careful  father  and  my  lord  between; 
But  to  what  purpose  was  to  him  unknown — 
It  might  be  borough  business,  or  their  omjL. 
Fanny,  it  seem'd,  was  now  no  more  in  dread ; 
If  one  approach'd,  she  neither  fear'd  nor  fled : 
He  mused  on  this, — ^  But  wherefbre  har  alarm  ? 
'*  She  knows  me  better,  and  she  dreads  no  harm." 

Something  his  father  wrote  that  gave  him  pain : 
"  I  know  not,  son,  if  you  should  yet  remain ; — 
'*  Be  cautious,  Harry,  favours  to  procure 
**  We  strain  a  point,  but  we  must  first  be  sure : 
«  Love  is  a  folly,— that,  Indeed,  is  true,— 
**  Bnt  something  still  is  to  our  honour  doe, 
'*  So  I  must  leave  the  thing  to  my  good  lotd  aad 
yoo.** 

But  from  Cecilia  came  remonstrance  starong  :-* 
"  Yoo  write  too  darkly,  and  you  stay  too  Um^; 
**  We  hear  reports ;  and,  Henry,  mark  me  w«0^ — 
'<  I  heed  not  every  tale  that  tiiflers  teU ; — 
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'*  Be  jou  no  trifler ;  dare  not  to  believe 

*'  Th*t  I  am  one  whom  wordi  and  towb  deceiTe: 

**  Ton  know  yonr  heart,  your  hasard  yoa  will 

learn, 
««  And  thia  yoor  trial : — instantly  retom." 

**  Uijnft,  injorioni,  jeakraa,  cmel  maid  I 
**  Am  I  a  tlaTO,  of  haughty  words  afraid  ? 
**  Caa  the   who   thni   oommandi   expect  to  be 

obeyed? 
'*  O !  how  unlike  this  dear  asMnting  soul, 
**  VThoae  heart  a  man  might  at  his  will  control  I** 

Uneasy,  anxious,  fill'd  with  self-reproof; 
He  now  resolved  to  quit  his  patron's  roof; 
And  then  again  his  vacillating  mind 
To  stay  resolved,  and  that  her  pride  should  find : 
Debating  thus,  his  pen  the  lover  took, 
And  chose  the  words  of  anger  and  rebuke. 

Agidn,  yet  once  again,  the  conscious  pair 
Met,  and  ^  O  speak  1"  was  Fanny's  silent  prayer ; 
And,  **  I  must  speak,"  said  the  embacrass'd  youth ; 
**  Must  save  my  honour,  must  confess  the  truth : 
**  Then  1  must  lose  her ;  but,  by  slow  degrees, 
**  She  will  regain  her  peace,  and  I  my  ease." 

Ah  t  foolish  man :  to  virtue  true,  nor  vice, 
He  buys  distress,  and  self-esteem  the  price ; 
And  what  his  gain  ?--« tender  smile  and  sigh 
From  a  fond  girl  to  feed  his  vanity. 
Thus,  every  day  they  lived,  and  every  time 
They  met,  increased  his  anguish  and  his  crime. 

Still  in  their  meetings  they  were  oft-times  nigh 
The  darling  theme,  and  then  pass'd  trembling  by ; 
On  those  occasions  Henry  often  tried 
For  the  sad  truth— and  then  his  heart  denied 
The  utterance  due :  thus  daily  he  beomie 
The  prey  of  weakness,  vanity,  and  shame. 

But  soon  a  day,  that  was  their  doubts  to  ckise. 
On  the  fond  maid  and  thoughtless  youth  arose. 
Within  the  pork,  beside  the  bounding  brook. 
The  social  pair  their  usual  ramble  took ; 
And  there  the  steward  found  them :  they  could 

trace 
News  in  his  look,  and  gladness  in  his  face. 

He  was  a  man  of  riches,  bluff  and  big, 
With  clean  brown  broadcloth,  and  with  white  cut 

^' 
He  bore  a  cane  of  price,  with  riband  tied. 
And  a  fot  spaniel  waddled  at  his  side : 
To  every  being  whom  he  met  he  gave 
His  looks  expressive ;  civil,  gay,  or  grave. 
But  condescending  all ;  and  each  declared 
How  mooh  he  govem'd,  and  how  well  he  fored. 

This  great  man  bow'd,  not  humbly,  but  his  bow 
Appeared  fhmlliar  converse  to  allow : 
The  trembling  Fanny,  as  he  came  in  view. 
Within  the  chestnut  grove  in  fear  withdrew; 
While  Henry  wondered,  not  without  a  fear. 
Of  that  which  brott^t  th'  important  man  so  near : 
Doubt  was  dispersed  by — '*  My  esteem'd  young 

man!" 
As  he  with  condescending  grace 


*<  Though  you  with  youthful  frankness  nobly  trust 
*'  Tour  Fanny's  friends,  and  doubtless  think  them 

just,— 
"  Though  you  have  not,  with  craving  soul,  applied 
*'  To  us,  and  ask'd  the  fortune  of  your  bride, — 
*'  Be  it  our  care  that  you  shall  not  lament 
^  That  love  has  made  you  so  improvident. 

^  An  orphan  maid^— Your  patience  I  you  shall 
have 
**  Tour  time  to  speak,  I  now  attention  crave  ;^ 
'*  Fanny,  dear  girl !  has  in  my  spouse  and  me 
*'  Friends  of  a  kind  we  wish  our  friends  to  be, 

**  None  of  the  poorest nay,  sir,  no  reply, 

^  Tou  shall  not  need and  we  are  bom  to  die ; 

**  And  one  yet  crawls  on  earth,  of  whom,  I  say 
^  That  what  he  has  he  cannot  take  away, — 
**  Her  mother's  fother,  one  who  has  a  store 
''  Of  this  worid's  good,  and  always  looks  for  more ; 
'*  But,  next  his  money,  loves  the  girl  at  heart, 
**  And  she  will  have  it  when  they  come  to  part." 

**  Sir."  said  the  Youth,  his  terrors  all  awake, 
**  Hear  me,  I  pray,  I  beg, — for  mercy's  sake ! 
**  Sir,  were  the  secrets  of  my  soul  confess'd, 
*'  Would  yon  admit  the  truths  that  I  protest 

**  Are  waeh your  pardon        " 

'^  Pardon !  good,  my  firiend, 
**  I  not  alone  will  pardon,  I  commend  : 
**  Think  yon  that  I  have  no  remembrance  left 
*'  Of  yonthfU  love,  and  Cupid's  cunning  theft  ? 
*'  How  nymphs  will  listen  when  their  swains  per- 
suade, 
'*  How  hearts  are  galn'd,  and  how  exchange  it 
made? 

**  Come,  sir,  your  hand " 

**  In  mercy,  hear  me  now  !"— 
^  I  cannot  hear  you,  time  will  not  allow : 
^  You  know  my  station,  what  on  me  depends, 
*'  For  ever  needed — but  we  part  as  friends ; 
'*  And  here   comes  one  who  will  the  whole  ex- 
plain, 
"  My  better  self— and  we  shall  meet  again." 


"  Sir,  I  ( 

*^  Then  be  entreaty  made 
"  To  her,  a  woman,  one  yon  may  persuade ; 
''  A  little  teasing,  but  she  will  comply, 
'*  And  loves  her  niece  too  fondly  to  deny." 

*'  O!  he  is  mad,  and  miserable  I!" 
Exclaim'd  the  Youth ;  '*  but  let  me  now  collect 
"  My  scattered  thoughts,  I  something  must  effect." 

Hurrying  she  came — "  Now,  what  has  he  con- 
fess'd, 
^  Ere  I  coold  come  to  set  your  heart  at  rest  ? 
'*  What !  he  haa  grieved  you !  Yet  he,  too,  approves 
**  The  thing!  but  man  will  tease  you,  if  he  kyves. 
**  But  now  for  bnslneas :  tell  me,  did  you  think 
"  That  we  should  always  at  your  meetings  wink? 
**  Think  you,  you  walk'd  unseen  ?    There  are  iriio 

bring 
^  To  me  aO  secrets — O,  you  wicked  thing ! 
**  Poor  Fannv  t  now  I  think  I  see  her  blnsh, 
**  All  red  and  lo^,  iriien  I  beat  the  bush; 
•<  And  hide  yoor  Mcrat,  said  I,  if  you  dara! 
«« So  out  it  caae,  like  an  aiUghten'd  ban. 
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"  Miss  I  said  I,  gravely ;  and  the  trembling  maid 
"  Pleased  me  at  heart  to  see  her  so  afnid ; 
**  And  then  she  wept; — now,  do  remember  this, 
*'  Never  to  chide  her  when  she  does  amiss ; 
"  For  she  is  tender  as  the  callow  bird, 
"  And  cannot  bear  to  have  her  temper  stirr'd  ; — 
**  Fanny,  I  said,  then  whisper'd  her  the  name, 
'^  And  caused  such  looks — ^Yes,  yours  are  just  the 


"  But  hear  my  story — When  your  love  was  known 
'*  For  this  our  child — she  is.  In  fact,  our  own— 
"  Then,  first  debating,  we  agreed  at  last 
«*  To  seek  my  Lord,  and  tell  him  what  hhd  pasa*d." 

"To  tell  the  Earl?" 

"  Tes,  truly,  and  why  not  ? 
"  And  then  together  we  contrived  our  plot." 

"  Eternal  God !" 

"  Nay,  be  not  so  surprised, — 
"  In  all  the  matter  we  were  well  advised ; 
"  We  saw  my  Lord,  and  Lady  Jane  was  there, 
"  And  said  to  Johnson,  *  Johnson,  take  a  chair  ;* 
'*  True,  we  are  servants  in  a  certain  way, 
"  But  in  the  higher  places  so  are  they ; 
"  We  are  obey*d  in  ours,  and  they  in  theirs  obey : 
"  So  Johnson  bow'd,  for  that  was  right  and  fit, 
"  And  had  no  scruple  with  the  Earl  to  sit ; — 
"  Why  look  you  so  impatient  while  I  tell 
"  What  they  debated  ? — ^you  must  like  it  well. 

** '  Let  them  go  on/  our  gracious  Earl  began ; 
"  *  They  will  go  ofi*,'  said,  joking,  my  good  man : 
"  *  Well  I'  said  the  Countess,  —  she  's  a  lover's 

friend, — 
" '  What  if  they  do  ?  they  make  the  speedier 

end.' 

'^  But  be  you  more  composed,  for  that  dear  child 
"  Is  with  her  joy  and  apprehension  wild : 
"  O !  we  have  watcb*d  you  on  from  day  to  day, — 
"  *  There  go  the  lovers  I'  we  were  wont  to  say ; — 
"  But  why  that  look?"— 

*<  Dear  madam,  I  implore 
"  A  single  moment  I" — 

"  I  can  give  no  more : 
"  Here  are  your  letters — *  That  *s  a  female  pen,* 
"  Said  I  to  Fanny. — *  *T  is  his  sister's,  then,* 
"  RepUed  the  maid. — No  I  never  must  you  stray ; 
**  Or  hide  your  wanderings,  if  you  should,  I  pray : 
**  I  know,  at  least  I  fear,  the  best  may  err, 
"  But  keep  the  by-walks  of  your  Ufe  from  her. 
"  That  youth  should  stray  is  nothing  to  be  told, 
"  When  they  have  sanction  in  the  grave  and  old, 
'*  Who  have  no  call  to  wander  and  transgress, 
"  But  very  love  of  change  and  wantonness. 

"  I  prattle  idly,  while  your  letters  wait, 
'*  And  then  my  Lord  has  much  that  he  would 

state, 
"  All  good  to  you — do  clear  that  clouded  face, 
"  And  with  good  looks  your  lucky  lot  embrace. 

**  Now,  mind  that  none  with  her  divide  your 
heart, 
'*  For  she  would  die  ere  lose  the  imallest  part ; 
"  And  I  rejoice  that  all  has  gone  so  well, 
^  For  who  th'  efiect  of  Johnson's  rage  can  tell? 


"  He  had  his  fears  when  you  began  to  meet, 

"  But  I  assured  him  there  was  no  deceit : 

**  He  is  a  man  who  kindness  will  requit«, 

"  But,  iigured  once,  revenge  is  his  delight ; 

'*  And  he  would  spend  the  best  of  his  estates 

"  To  ruin,  goods  and  body,  them  he  hates  ; 

"  While  he  is  kind  enough  when  he  mpptovem 

"  A  deed  that 's  done,  and  serret  the  man  he  leres : 

"  Come,  read  your  letters — ^I  most  now  be  gone, 

**  And  think  of  matters  that  are  coming  on.*' 

Henry  was  lost, — ^his  brain  conftised,  his  aonl 
Dismay'd  and  sunk,  his  thoughts  beyond  control ; 
Borne  on. by  terror,  he  foreboding  read 
Cecilia's  letter  I  and  his  courage  fied :  ^ 
All  was  a  gloomy,  dark,  and  dreadlkil  view ; 
He  felt  him  guilty,  but  indignant  too ; 
And  as  he  read,  he  felt  the  high  disdain 
Of  injured  men — ^*^  She  may  repent  in  rain.** 

Cecilia  much  had  heard,  and  told  him  all 
That  scandal  taughtr— "  A  servant  at  the  HaU^ 
"  Or  servant's  daughter,  in  the  kitchen  bred, 
*^  Whose  father  would  not  with  her  mother  we  J, 
"  Was  now  his  choice !  a  blushing  fool,  the  to%, 
"  Or  the  attempted,  both  of  man  and  boy ; 
**  More  than  suspected,  but  without  the  wit 
"  Or  the  allurements  for  such  creatures  fit ; 
"  Not  virtuous  though  unfeeling,  cold  as  iee 
'*  And  yet  not  chaste,  the  weeping  fool  of  Tiec ; 
**  Yielding,  not  tender ;  feeble,  not  refined  ; 
**  Her  form  insipid,  and  without  a  mind. 

^  Rival  I   she  spurn'd  the  word ;  but  let  his 
stay, 
"  Wam'd  as  he  was !  beyond  the  present  dmy, 
"  Whate*er  his  patron  might  object  to  tliis, 
*'  The  unde-buUer,  or  the  weeping  miss — 
''  Let  him  firom  this  one  single  day  remain, 
*'  And  then  return  I  he  would,  to  her,  in  viaia  ;         n 
"  There  let  him  then  abide,  to  earn  or  crave  |' 

*'  Food  undeserved !  and  be  with  slaves  a  slnve.*     li 

Hod  reason  guided  anger,  govem'd  seal,  li 

Or  chosen  words  to  make  a  lover  feel,  'i 

She  might  have  saved  him — anger  and  abuse  tj 

Will  but  defiance  and  revenge  produce.  i 

"  Unjust  and  cruel,  insolent  and  prcud !" 
He  said,  indignant,  and  he  spoke  aloud. 
*'  Butler !  and  servant  I    Gentlest  of  thy  sex,  , 

'*  Thou  wouldst  not  thus  a  man  who  loved  €bif  i- 

vex;  i 

"  Thou  wouldst  not  ^us  to  vile  report  give  ea 
'*  Nor  thus  enrsged  for  fancied  crimes  appear 
*'  I  know  not  what,  dear  maid ! — if  thy  aefl 

were  here." 


And  then,  that  instant,  there  appear'd  the 
By  his  sad  looks  in  her  approach  dismay'd 
Such  timid  sweetness,  and  so  wrong'd,  did 
Than  all  her  pleading  tenderness  belbre. 
In  that  weak  moment,  Driien  disdain  and  pride. 
And  fSear  and  fondness,  drew  the  man  aside, — 

•  [MS. :— Her  gnill  wm  one  not  ploek'd  from  Venn^  dvrs. 
And  ner  anut  Ungoage  ptoved  her  «o«»Aid 
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In  this  weak  moment,  "  Wilt  thou,"  he  hegan, 
^*  Be  mine  i**  and  joy  o'er  all  her  features  ran : 
"  I  will  I"  she  softly  whisper'd ;  but  the  roar 
Of  cannon  would  not  strike  his  spirit  more ; 
E'en  as  his  lips  the  lawless  contract  seal'd, 
He  felt  that  conscience  lost  her  seven-fold  shield, 
And  honour  fled ;  but  still  he  spoke  of  love. 
And  all  was  joy  in  the  consenting  dove. 

That  evening  all  in  fond  discourse  was  spent, 
When  the  sad  lover  to  his  chamber  went, 
To  think  on  what  had  pass*d,  to  grieve,  and  to 

repent: 
Early  he  rose,  and  looked  with  many  a  sigh 
On  the  red  light  that  fill'd  the  eastern  sky : 
OH  had  he  stood  before,  alert  and  gay. 
To  hail  the  glories  of  the  new-bom  day ; 
But  now  dejected,  languid,  listless,  low. 
He  saw  the  wind  upon  the  water  blow. 
And  the  cold  stream  curPd  onward  as  the  gale 
From  the  pine-hill  blew  harshly  down  the  dale ; 
On  the  right  side  the  youth  a  wood  survey'd, 
With  all  its  dark  intensity  of  shade; 
Where  the  rough  wind  alone  was  heard  to  move, 
In  this,  the  pause  of  nature  and  of  love, 
When  now  the  young  are  rear'd,  and  when  the 

old. 
Lost  to  the  tie,  grow  negligent  and  cold : 
Far  to  the  left  be  saw  the  huts  of  men. 
Half  hid  in  mist  that  hung  upon  the  fen ; 
Before  him  swallows,  gathering  for  the  sea. 
Took  their  short  flights,  and  twitter'd  on  the  lea ; 
And  near  the  bean-sheaf  stood,  the  harvest  done. 
And  slowly  blacken'd  in  the  sickly  sun ; 
All  these  were  sad  in  nature,  or  they  took 
Sadness  from  him,  the  likeness  of  his  look. 
And  of  his  mind — he  ponder'd  for  a  while, 
Then  met  his  Fanny  with  a  borrow'd  smile. 

Kot  much  remnin'd ;  for  money  and  my  Lord 
Soon  made  the  father  of  the  youth  accord ; 
His  prudence  half  resisted,  half  obey*d. 
And  scorn  kept  still  the  guardians  of  the  maid  : 
Cecilia  never  on  the  subject  spoke. 
She  seem'd  as  one  who  from  a  dream  awoke ; 
80  all  was  peace,  and  soon  the  married  pair 
Fix'd  with  fair  fortune  in  a  mansion  fair. 

Five  years  bad  passed,  and  what  was  Henry 
then? 
The  most  repining  of  repenting  men ; 
With  a  fond,  teasing,  anxious  wife,  afraid 
Of  all  attention  to  another  paid ; 
Yet  powerless  she  her  husband  to  amuse. 
Lives  but  t'  entreat,  implore,  resent,  accuse ; 
Jealous  and  tender,  conscious  of  defects, 
She  merits  little,  and  yet  much  expects ; 
She  looks  for  love  that  now  she  cannot  see, 
And  sighs  for  Joy  that  never  more  can  be ; 


»  [Ori|tiull7  .- 

And  tliitt  for  ever  tluU  it  be  when  vies 
tOiAtl  Uw  w««k  heart  from  reetitnde  entiet, 
f )r  fMT  with  wroe  poor  penion  ahall  nnitt 
To  buIm  that  tUnia  tamiog  from  the  rif  bt«^ 
Unerring  Jtutke  thall  her  paint  decree. 
And  autt  ehsU  own  that  thus  it  ought  to  Im^ 


On  his  retirements  her  complaints  intrude. 
And  fond  reproof  endears  his  solitude : 
While  he  her  weakness  (once  her  kindness)  sees. 
And  hit  affections  in  her  languor  freeze  ; 
Begret,  unchecked  by  hope,  devours  his  mind. 
He  feels  unhappy,  and  he  grows  unkind. 

**  Fool !  to  be  taken  by  a  rosy  cheek, 
*'  And  eyes  that  cease  to  sparkle  or  to  speak ; 
"  Fool  I  for  this  child  my  freedom  to  resign, 
"  When  one  the  glory  of  her  sex  was  mine ; 
*'  While  from  this  burden  to  my  soul  I  hide, 
*'  To  think  what  Fate  has  dealt,  and  what  denied. 

'*  What  fiend  possessed  me  when  I  tamely  gave 
*'  My  forced  assent  to  be  an  idiot's  slave  ? 
'*  Her  beauty  vanished,  what  for  me  remains? 
^  Th'  eternal  clicking  of  the  galling  chains : 
*'  Her  person  truly  I  may  think  my  own, 
'*  Seen  without  pleasure,  without  triumph  shown : 
"  Doleful  she  sits,  her  children  at  her  knees, 
'*  And  gives  up  aU  her  feeble  powers  to  please : 
*'  Whom  I,  unmoVed,  or  moved  with  scorn,  be* 

hold, 
"  Melting  as  ice,  as  vapid  and  as  cold.*' 

Such  was  his  fate,  and  he  must  yet  endure 
The  self-contempt  that  no  self-love  can  cure : 
Some  business  call'd  him  to  a  wealthy  town 
When  unprepared  for  more  than  Fortune's  frown ; 
There  at  a  house  he  gave  bis  luckless  name, 
The  master  absent,  and  Cecilia  came. 
Unhappy  man !  he  could  not,  dared  not  speak, 
But  look'd  around,  as  if  retreat  to  seek : 
This  she  allow'd  not ;  but,  with  brow  severe, 
Ask'd  him  his  business,  sternly  bent  to  hear ; 
He  had  no  courage,  but  he  viewed  that  face 
As  if  he  sought  for  sympathy  and  grace ; 
As  if  some  kind  returning  thought  to  trace : 
In  vain ;  not  long  he  waited,  but,  with  air 
That  of  all  grace  compelled  him  to  despair. 
She  rang  the  bell,  and,  when  a  servant  came. 
Left  the  repentant  traitor  to  his  shame ; 
But,  going,  spoke,  "  Attend  this  person  out, 
"  And,  if  he  speaks,  hear  what  he  comes  about  !*' 
Then,  with  cool  curtsy,  from  the  room  withdrew, 
That  seem'd  to  say,  *^  Unhappy  man,  adieu !" 

Thus  will  it  be  when  man  permits  a  vice 
First  to  invade  his  heart,  and  then  entice ;  * 
When  wishes  vain  and  undefined  arise, 
And  f  hat  weak  heart  deceive,  seduce,  surprise ; 
When  evil  Fortune  works  on  FoUy's  side, 
And  rash  Besentment  adds  »  spur  to  Pride ; — 
Then  life's  long  troubles  frmn  those  actions  come, 
In  which  a  moment  may  decide  our  doom.* 


*  [**TUi  li  one  of  the  beat  maaa^ed  of  all  the  tales.  It 
eontaine  a  very  AiU,  true,  and  particular  aoeount  of  the  way 
la  which  a  weakiah  but  well>meaning  young  man,  engaged 
on  hi*  own  aolt  to  a  very  amiable  girl,  mav  be  sedaced,  during 
bar  nnla^y  abaenee,  to  entangle  hunaelf  with  a  far  in(leri«r 
peraon,  whoae  chief  wdoetion  Is  her  apparent  humility  u»d 
oetotioa  to  him."— JsmsT.] 
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BOOK  XIV. 


THE  NATURAL  DEATH  OF  LOTS. 

The  Bactor  of  the  Fuuh— HU  muincr  of  tMflhiag— Of  Ihring 
— Bichard't  Con««pond«nce— Tho  Letten  i«eeiT«d— Lo?« 
that  ■unriTet  Manlage— That  diet  in  oonaequenee— That  it 
pennitted  to  die  for  want  of  Gare^Henry  and  Emma,  a 
Dialogue— Complainu  on  either  aide— and  RepUea— Mo- 
toal  AoeuMtion— DefSence  of  acknowledged  Enor— Meana 
of  rertoring  Happinea— The  one  to  be  adopted. 

Richard  one  month  had  with  hia  Brother  been, 
And  had  hia  guests,  his  friends,  his  favourites 

seen; 
Had  heard  the  Rector,  who  with  decent  force. 
But  not  of  action,  aided  his  discourse : 
"  A  moral  teacher !"  some  contemptuous  cried ; 
He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied, 
Nor,  save  by  his  fair  life,  to  charge  so  strong  re- 

pUed. 
Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  aught  rely 
That  was  their  own,  but  all  their  worth  deny, 
They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality ; 
And  though  he  felt  that  earnestness  and  zeal. 
That  made  some  portion  of  his  hearers  feel, 
Nay,  though  he  loved  the  minds  of  men  to  lead 
To  the   great  points  that  form  the   Christian's 

creed, 


I  ["  NotwithfUndlng  Mr.  CrablHj'a  flattering  reception 
among  the  principal  people  of  Ttowbridge,  he  wat  far  fkom 
being  much  Uked,  for  some  year*,  by  hia  new  pari«hi<mer«  in 
general :  nor,  in  truth.  U  it  at  all  dilBeult  to  account  for  thia. 
lilt  immediate  predeceMor,  the  curate  of  the  previous  rector, 
had  been  endeared  to  the  more  aeriooa  inhabitants  by  warm 
teal  and  a  powerful  talent  for  preaching  extempore,  and  had, 
moreover,  been  so  universally  reapected,  that  the  town  peti- 
Uoned  the  Duke  of  Rutland  to  give  him  the  living.  His 
Grace's  rcftissl  h«d  Irritated  many  even  of  those  who  took 
little  interest  in  the  qualiOcations  of  their  pastor,  and  engen- 
dered a  feeling  bordering  on  ill-will  towards  Mr.  Crabbe 
himself,  which  was  heightened  by  the  prevalence  of  some 
reports  so  ridiculous  that  I  am  almost  ashamed  to  notice 
them :  such  as,  that  he  was  a  dissipated  man— a  dandy— 
even  a  gambler.  And  then,  when  he  appeared  among 
them,  the  perfect  openness  of  his  nature.- that,  perhaps, 
impolitic  frankness  which  made  him  at  all  times  scorn  the 
assumption  of  a  scruple  which  he  did  not  really  feel,  led  him 
to  vloW,  occasionallv,  what  were  considered,  among  many 
classes  in  that  neigh'bourhood,  tiie  settled  laws  of  clerical 
decorum.  He  might  bo  «een  occaaionally  at  a  concert,  a  hall, 
or  even  a  pl»y.  'fhen,  even  in  the  exercise  of  his  unwearied 
and  extensive  charity,  he  often  so  conducted  himself  as  to 
neutralise,  in  coarse  and  bad  minds,  all  the  natural  move- 
ments of  gratitnde ;  mixing  the  clergvman  too  much  with 
the  almsgiver,  and  reading  a  lecture,  the  severity  of  which, 
however  just,  was  more  thought  of  than  the  benefaction  it 
accompanied.  He,  moreover,  soon  after  his  airivnl,  espoused 
the  cause  of  a  candidate  for  the  county  representstion,  to 
whom  the  manufacturing  intercKt,  the  prevalent  one  in  his 
parish,  was  extremely  hostile.  Lastly,  to  conclude  tliis  long 
^  Mr.  Crabbe.  in  a  town  remarkable  for  diverdty  of  scots 
and  warmth  of  discussion,  adhered  for  a  season  unchanged  to 
the  same  view  of  scriptural  doctrines  which  had  latteriy  found 
little  favour  even  at  simple  Muston.  As  he  has  told  us  of  his 
own  Rector,  In  the  Tales  of  the  Hall— 

**  *  A  moral  teacher  I '  some  contemptooas  cried ; 

**  He  smiled,  but  nothing  of  the  fact  denied ; 

••  Nor,  save  by  his  Cur  life,  to  charge  so  strong  replied. 


Still  he  offended,  for  ho  would  discuss 
Points  that  to  him  seem'd  requisite  for  us ; 
And  urge  his  flock  to  virtue,  though  he  kn«w 
The  very  heathen  taught  the  virtues  too : 

Nor  was  this  moral  minister  afiraid 
To  ask  of  inspiration's  self  the  aid 
Of  truths  by  him  ao  sturdily  maintain'd. 
That  some  confbsion  in  the  parish  reign'd  : 
*'  Heathens,"  they  said,  '*  can  teU  us  right  ftam 

wrong, 
"  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.'* 
Tet  Jacques  proceeded,  void  of  fear  and 
In  his  old  method,  and  obtain'd  the  name 
Of  Moral  Preachgr— yet  they  all  agreed. 
Whatever  error  had  defiled  his  creed. 
His  life  was  pure,  and  him  they  could  oomiaeiid. 
Not  as  their  guide,  indeed,  but  as  their  friexid : 
Truth,  justice,  pity,  and  a  love  of  peace. 
Were  his — ^but  there  must  approbation  cease ; 
He  either  did  not,  or  he  would  not  see, 
That,  if  he  meant  a  favourite  priest  to  be. 
He  must  not  show,  but  leam  of  them,  the  vraj 
To  truth — ^he  must  not  dictate,  but  obey : 
They  wish'd  him  not  to  bring  them  further  h^d^ 
But  to  convince  them  that  they  now  were  right. 
And  to  assert  that  justice  will  condemn 
All  who  prestmied  to  disagree  with  them : 
In  this  he  fail'd,  and  his  the  greater  blame^ 
for  he  persisted,  void  of  fear  or  shame.  ^ 

Him  Bichard  heard,  and  by  his  friendlj  aid 
Were  pleasant  views  observed  and  visits  paid ;         | 


**  Still,  though  he  bade  them  not  on  angbt  rely 
**  That  was  Uieir  own,  but  all  tUeir  woiUi  deny, 
^  They  call'd  his  pure  advice  his  cold  morality. 
*'  *  Heathens,'  they  said,  *  can  tell  us  right  tnmi 
**  *  But  to  a  Christian  higher  points  belong.*  ** 
Bat,  while  these  things  were  agidnst  him,  there  wc 
three  traita  in   hb  diaraeter    which   wrought   sUmtIj 
steadily,  in  his  (kvour.    One  was  his  boldness  and 


mising  perseverance  in  the  midst  of  oppositioa  and  ninaai  i 
During  the  violence  of  that  contested  election,  while  tWe  Iw 
Mends  of  Mr.  Benett  were  almost  in  danjcer  of  their  liva,  W 
was  twice  assailed  by  a  mob  of  bis  parishioners  with  hksw^ 
and  the  most  virulent  abose.    He  replied  to  their  fhawiiilaMi 
menaces  by  **  rating  them  roondly ; '  and  thoogU   Im  w»* 
induced  to  retire  by  the  advice  of  some  firieads  who  hastvas^ 
to  his  succour,  yet  this  made  no  change  in  his  vot«,  Wdbibk 
or  conduct.    He  manifested  the  same  decision  respecdM  !■> 
religious  opinions ;  for  one  or  two  reproachftU  krttera  g>Ji.  ■» 
impression,  nor  altered  bis  language  in  the  least.    Siaeli  I 
ness,  where  it  Is  the  effect  of  principle,  is  sure  to  gala  s«^ ._ 
ftom  all  Englishmen.    Bat  mildness  was  aa  natoral  to  him  m 
his  fortitude ;  and  thia,  of  oourse,  liad  a  tendenev  (o  appaaw 
enmity  even  at  its  heisht.    A  benevolent  gmtle  h«aft  mm 
seen  in  his  manner  and  countenance,  and  no  ooosslosial  ha«E> 
ness  of  temper  could  conceal  a ;— and  then  it  auoo 
known  that  no  one  left  his  house  untelieved.    V 
all,  the  liberalhy  of  his  conduct  with  respect  to 
brought  a  counter  current  in  hia  favour.    Though  b»  «« 
warmly  attached  to  the  established  church,  be  held  tlua 
**  A  man's  opinion  was  hia  own,  his  due, 
**  And  Just  possession,  whether  &lse  or  tme  ;** 
and  in  all  his  intercoune  with  his  much*div{ded 
lie  acted  upon  this  principle,  visiting  and  dealing 
minately,  and  Joining  the  ministers  of  the  varioua     .  ^ 
nations  in  every  go<Hl  work.    In  the  coarse  of  a  ttfw  s«a^ 
therefore,  not  only  all  opposition  died  away,  bat  he  bei 
generally  and  cordially  esteemed.    They  who  dlfftrvd 
him  admitted  that  he  had  a  right  also  to  hia  own         _ 
and  political  opinions.    His  integrity  and  beaesolesw*  mmt 
justly  appreciated ;  his  talenU  acknowledged,  and  hia  lifii 
sition  loved."— X4/«,  aatt*,  pp.  61,  68.] 
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He  to  p«cali«r  people  found  his  way, 

And  had  his  questioii  Aotwer'd,  '*  Who  are  thej?" 

Twice  in  the  week  came  letters,  and  delight 
Beam'd  in  the  eye  of  Richard  at  the  sight ; 
Letters  of  lore,  aO  foil  and  running  o'er, 
The  paper  filTd  till  it  could  hold  no  more ; 
Croea'd  with  ditcolour'd  ink,  the  doublings  full, 
No  fear  that  love  should  find  abundance  dull; 
LoTe  reads  unsated  all  that  love  inspires, 
When  most  indulged,  indulgence  still  requires ; 
Looks  what  the  comers,  what  the  crossings  teU, 
And  lifts  each  folding  for  a  fond  farewelL 

George  saw  and  smiled — '*  To  lovers  we  allow 
**  All  this  o*erflowing,  but  a  husband  thou ! 
*''■  A  father  too ;  can  time  create  no  change  ? 
**  Married,  and  still  so  foolish  ? — very  strange ! 
**  What  of  this  wife  or  mistress  is  the  art  ?"— 
**  Tbo  simple  truth,  my  Brother,  to  impart, 
**  Her  heart,  whene'er  she  writes,  feels  writing  to 

ft  heart."— 
"  Fortune,  dear  Richard,  is  thy  friend— a  wife 
*^  Like  thine  must  soften  every  care  of  life, 
**  And  all  its  woes — 1  know  a  pair  whose  lives 
*^  Kun  in  the  common  track  of  men  and  wives; 
**  And  half  their  worth,  at  least,  this  pair  would 

give 
'*  Could  they  Uke  thee  and  thy  Matilda  live. 

**  They  were,  as  lovers,  of  the  fondest  kind, 
'^  With  no  defects  in  manner  or  in  mind ; 
**  In  habit,  temper,  prudence,  they  were  those 
**  Whom,  as  examples,  I  could  once  propose ; 
**  Now  this,  when  married,  you  no  longer  trace, 
**  But  discontent  and  sorrow  in  the  place : 
'*  Their  pictures,  taken  as  the  pair  I  saw 
*'  In  a  late  contest,  I  have  tried  to  draw ; 
**  'T  is  but  a  sketch,  and  at  my  idle  time 
''  I  put  my  couple  in  the  grab  of  rhjone : 
**  Thou  art  a  critic  of  the  milder  sort, 
**  And  thou  wilt  judge  with  favour  my  report. 

"  Let  me  premise,  twelve  months  have  flown 
away, 
**  Swiftly  or  sadly,  since  the  happy  day. 

**  Let  us  suppose  the  couple  left  to  spend 
*^  Some  houn  without  engagement  or  a  friend ; 
**  .Vnd  be  it  likewise  on  our  mind  impress'd, 
**  They  pass  for  persons  happy,  and  at  rest ; 
**  Their  love  by  Hymeu  crown'd,  and  all  their 
prospects  bless'd. 


**  Love  has  slow  death  and  sudden :  wretches 

prove 
**  That  fate  severe— the  sudden  death  of  love; 
**  It  is  ss  if,  on  day  serenely  bright, 
'*  Came  with  iu  horrors  instantaneous  night ; 
*'  Others  there  are  with  whom  love  dies  away 
^  In  gradual  waste  and  unperoeived  decay ; 
"  Such  is  that  death  of  love  that  nature  finds 
**  Most  fitted  for  the  use  of  common  minds, 
**The  natural  death;  but  doubtless   there   are 

some 
*'  Who  struggle  hard  when  they  perceive  It 


*  Loth  to  be  loved  no  longer,  loth  to  prove 

'  To  the  once  dear  that  they  no  longer  love : 
'  And  tome  with  not  successless  arts  will  strive 

*  To  keep  the  weak'ning,  fluttering  flame  alive. 
'  But  see  my  verse ;  in  this  J  try  to  paint 

'  The  pa«ion  fsiling,  fading  to  complaint, 
'  The  gathering  grief  for  juys  remember'd  yet, 
'  The  vain  remonstrance,  and  the  weak  regret: 
'  First  speaks  the  wife  in  sorrow,  she  is  grieved 
'  T*  admit  the  truth,  and  would  be  stiU  deceived." 


HENRY  AND  EMMA. 

£,  Well,  my  good  sir,  I  shall  contend  no  more ; 
But,  O !  the  vows  you  made,  the  oaths  you  swore  I 

ff.  To  love  you  always : — I  confess  it  true ; 
And  do  I  not  ?  If  not,  what  can  I  do  ? 
Moreover,  think  what  you  yourself  profess'd. 
And  then  the  subject  may  for  ever  rest. 

E,  Yes,  sir,  obedience  I  profess'd ;  I  know 
My  debt,  and  wish  to  pay  you  all  I  owe, 
Pay  without  murmur ;  but  that  vow  was  made 
To  you  who  said  it  never  should  be  paid ; — 
Now  truly  tell  me  why  you  took  such  care 
To  make  me  err  ?  I  ask'd  you  not  to  swear, 
But  rather  hoped  you  would  my  mind  direct, 
And  say,  when  married,  what  you  would  expect. 

You  may  remember — it  is  not  so  long 
Since  you  afflrm'd  that  I  could  not  be  wrong ; 
I  told  you  then — ^you  recollect,  I  told 
The  very  truth — that  humour  would  not  hold ; 
Not  that  I  thought,  or  ever  could  suppose. 
The  ndghty  raptures  were  so  soon  to  close — 
Poetic  flights  of  love  all  sunk  in  sullen  prose. 

Do  you  remember  how  you  used  to  hang 
Upon  my  looks  ?  your  transports  when  I  sang  ? 
I  play *d— you  melted  into  tears ;  I  moved — 
Voice,  words,  and  motion,  how  you  all  approved ; 
A  time  when  Emma  reign*d,  a  time  when  Henry 

loved: 
You  recollect  ? 

H.  Yes,  surely ;  and  then  why 

The  needless  truths  ?  do  I  the  facts  deny  ? 
For  this  remonstrance  I  can  see  no  need. 
Or  this  impatience — if  you  do,  proceed. 

E.  O  !  that  is  now  so  cool,  and  with  a  smile 
That  sharpens  insult — I  detest  the  style  ; 
And,  now  I  talk  of  styles,  with  what  delight 
You  read  my  lines— I  then,  it  seems,  could  write ; 
In  short,  when  I  was  present,  you  could  see 
But  one  dear  object,  and  you  lived  for  me ; 
And  now,  sir,  what  your  pleasure  ?   Let  me  dress. 
Sing,  speak,  or  write,  and  you  your  sense  express 
Of  my  poor  taste — my  words  are  not  correct ; 
In  all  I  do  is  filling  or  defect — 
Some  error  you  wUi  seek,  some  blunder  wiU  de- 
tect; 
And  what  can  such  dissatisfaction  prove? 
I  tell  youy  Henry,  you  have  ceased  to  love. 
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H.'  I  o\m.  it  not;  but  if  a  truth  it  be, 
It  is  the  fault  of  nature,  not  of  me. 
Remember  you,  my  love,  the  fairy  tale. 
Where  the  young  pairs  were  spell-bound  in  the 

vale? 
When  all  around  them  gay  or  glorious  seemM, 
And  of  bright  views  and   ceaseless   joys    they 

dream'd  ? 
Young  love  and  infant  life  no  more  could  give — 
They  said  but  half,  when  they  exehiim'd,   "  We 

Uve!" 
All  was  so  light,  so  lovely,  so  serene. 
And  not  a  trouble  to  be  heard  or  seen ; 
Till,  melting  into  truth,  the  vision  fled. 
And  there  came  miry  roads   and  thorny  ways 

instead. 

Such  was  our  fate,  ray  charmer !  we  were  found 
A  wandering  pair,  by  roguish  Cupid  bound  ; 
All  that  I  saw  was  gifted  to  inspire 
Grand  views  of  bliss,  and  wake  intense  desire 
Of  joys  that  never  pall,  of  flights  that  never  tire; 
There  was  that  purple  light  of  love,  that  bloom, 
That  ardent  passions  in  their  growth  assume, 
That  pure  enjoyment  of  the  soul — O !  weak 
Are  words  such  loves  and  glowing  thoughts  to 

speak! 
I  sought  to  praise  thee,  and  I  felt  disdain 
Of  my  own  effort ;  all  attempts  were  vain. 

Nor  they  olone  were  charming ;  by  that  light 
All  loved  of  thee  grew  lovely  in  my  sight ; 
Sweet  influence  not  its  own  in  every  place 
Was  found,  and  there  was  found  in  all  things  grace ; 
Thy  shrubs  and  plants  were  seen  new  bloom  to  bear, 
Not  the  Arabian  sweets  so  fragrant  were. 
Nor  £den*s  self,  if  aught  with  Eden  might  com- 
pare. 

You  went  the  church-way  walk,  you  reached  the 
farm. 
And  gave  the  grass  and  babbling  springs  a  charm ; 
Crop,  whom  you  rode, — sad  rider  though  you  be, — 
Thenceforth  was  more  than  Pegasus  to  me. 
Have  I  not  woo'd  your  snarling  cur  to  bend 
To  me  the  paw  and  greeting  of  a  friend  ? 
And  all  his  surly  ugliness  forgave. 
Because,  like  me,  he  was  my  Emma's  slave  ? 
Think  you,  thus  charmed,  I  would  the  spell  revoke  ? 
Alas  I  my  love,  we  married,  and  it  broke ! 

Yet  no  deceit  or  falsehood  stain*d  my  breast. 
What  I  asserted  might  a  saint  attest ; 
Fair,  dear,  and  good  thou  wert — nay,  fairest,  dear- 
est, best : 
Nor  shame,  nor  guilt,  nor  falsehood  I  avow, 
But  *tis  by  heaven's  own  light  I  see  thee  now  ; 
And  if  that  Ught  will  all  those  glories  chase, 
'Tif  not  my  wish  that  will  the  ^od  replace. 

E.  O  !  sir,  thU  boyish  tale  is  mighty  well, 
But  'twas  your  falsehood  that  destroy'd  the  spell : 
Speak  not  of  nature,  'tis  an  evil  mind 
That  makes  you  to  accustom'd  beauties  blind ; 
You  seek  the  faults  yourseU^  and  then  complain 
yoa  find. 


H.  I  sought  them  not :  bat,  madam,  'tis  in  vala  ' 
The  course  of  love  and  nature  to  restrain. 
Lo  !  when  the  buds  expand,  the  leavea  are  grecs. 
Then  the  first  opening  of  the  flower  is  seen ; 
Then  comes  the  honey *d  breath  and  rosy  nnile. 
That  with  their  sweets  the  willing  sense  beguile ; 
But,  as  we  look,  and  love,  and  taste,  and  |»«it«, 
And  the  fruit  grows,  the  oharming  flower  decays : 
Till  all  is  gather'd,  and  the  wintry  blast 
Moans  o*er  the  place  of  love  and  pleasure  poet. 

So  'tis  with  beauty — such  the  opening  grace 
And  dawn  of  glory  in  the  youthfbl  face  ; 
Then  are  the  charms  unfolded  to  the  sight. 
Then  all  is  loveliness  and  all  delight ; 
The  nuptial  tie  succeeds  the  genial  hour. 
And,  lo  !  the  falling  off  of  beauty's  flowe^r  ; 
So  through  all  nature  is  the  progress  made, — 
The  bud,  the  bloom,  the  fruit, — and  then  we  &ik. 

Then  sigh  no  more, — ^wc  might  as  well  x^tain 
The  year's  gay  prime  as  bid  that  love  remain — 
That  fond,  delusive,  happy,  transient  spell. 
That  hides  us  from  a  world  wherein  wc  dwell. 
And  forms  and  fits  us  for  that  fairy  gxx>und 
Where  charming  dreams  and  gay  conceits  abovad ; 
Till  comes  at  length  th'  awakening  strife  and  ear:. 
That  we,  as  tried  and  toiling  men,  must  ahmrc. 

E,  O !  sir,  I  must  not  think  that  Heaven  tf- 
proves 
Ungrateful  man  or  unrequited  loves ; 
Nor  that  we  less  are  fitted  for  our  part« 
By  having  tender  souls  and  feeling  hearts. 

H.  Come,  my  dear  friend,  and  let  its  not  rvftur  ' 
The  good  we  have,  by  grief  for  tliat  we  loae ; 
But  let  us  both  the  very  truth  confess  ; 
This  must  relieve  the  iU,  and  may  ledresa. 

E.  O !  much  I  fear !  I  practised  no  deceit ; 
Such  as  I  am  I  saw  you  at  my  feet : 
If  for  a  goddess  you  a  girl  would  take, 
'T  is  you  yoursehT  the  disappointment  maJce. 

H.  And  I  alone  ! — O  !  Emma,  when  I  pftmj'd 
For  grace  from  thee,  transported  and  afraid. 
Now  raised  to  rapture,  now  to  tenor  doomed. 
Was  not  the  goddess  by  the  giri  assumed  ? 
Did  not  my  Emma  use  her  skill  to  hide —  .' 

Let  us  be  frank — her  weakness  and  her  pHdc  ?       I 
Did  she  not  all  her  sex's  arts  pursue, 
To  bring  the  angel  forward  to  my  view  ? 
Was  not  the  rising  anger  oft  snppress'd  ?  j 

Was  not  the  waking  passion  hush'd  to  rest  ? 
And  when  so  mildly  sweet  you  look'd  and  q»oke.     \ 
Did  not  the  woman  deign  to  wear  a  doak  ? 
A  cloak  she  wore,  or,  though  not  clear  my  si^t, 
I  might  have  seen  her — think  you  not  I  mii^? 

E.   O  I   this  is  glorious  !->while  yonr  pasria 
Uves, 
To  the  loved  maid  a  robe  of  grace  it  gives ; 
And  then,  uigust  I  beholds  her  with  suryiiae^ 
Unrobed,  ungracious,  when  the  passion  die*. 

H,  For  this,  my  Emma,  I  to  Heaves  appvaL 
I  felt  entirely  what  I  seem'd  to  feel ; 
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Thon  wert  all  preciom  in  my  sight,  to  me 
The  being  angels  are  supposed  to  be ; 
And  am  I  now  of  my  deception  told, 
Because  I  'm  doom*d  a  woman  to  behold  ? 

£1  Sir !  in  few  words,  I  would  a  question  ask — 
Mean  these  reproaches  that  I  wore  a  mask  ? 
Mean  yon  that  I  by  art  or  caution  tried 
To  show  a  virtue,  or  a  fault  to  hide  ? 

H*  I  will  obey  you. — ^When  you  seem*d  to  feel 
Those  books  we  read,  and  praised  them  with  such 

zeal, 
ApproTing  all  that  certain  friends  approved. 
Was  it  the  pages  or  the  praise  you  loved  ? 
Nay,  do  not  frown — I  much  rejoiced  to  find 
Such  early  judgment  in  such  gentle  mind ; 
But,  dnoe  we  married,  have  you  deigned  to  look 
On  the  grave  subjects  of  one  favourite  book  ? 
Or  have  the  once  applauded  pages  power 
T'  engage  their  wann  approver  for  an  hour  ? 

Nay,  hear  me  fdrther. — ^When  we  view'd  that  dell 
Where  lie  those  ruins— you  must  know  it  well — 
When  that  worn  pediment  your  walk  delay'd, 
And  the  stream  gushing  through  the  arch  decay'd — 
When  at  the  venerable  pile  you  stood. 
Till  the  does  ventured  on  our  solitude, 
We  were  so  still  I  before  the  growing  day 
Call'd  us  reluctant  from  our  seat  away — 
TeD  me,  was  all  the  feeling  you  expressed 
The  genuine  feeling  of  my  £mma*s  breast ; 
Or  was  it  borrowed,  that  her  faithful  slave 
The  higher  notion  of  her  taste  might  have  ? 
So  may  I  judge,  for  of  that  lovely  scene 
The  married  Emma  has  no  witness  been  ; 
No  more  beheld  that  water,  falling,  flow 
Through  the  green  fern  that  there  delights  to  grow. 

Once  more,  permit  me.    Well,  I  know,  you  feel 
For  suffering  men,  and  would  their  sufferhigs  heal. 
But  when  at  certain  huts  yon  chose  to  call. 
At  certain  seasons,  was  compassion  all  ? 
I  there  beheld  thee,  to  the  wretched  dear 
As  angels  to  expiring  saints  appear 
When  whispering  hope — I  saw  an  infant  prcss'd 
And  hnsh*d  to  slumber  on  my  Emma's  breast  I 
Hush'd  be  each  mde  suggestion ! — Well  I  know 
With  a  free  hand  your  bounty  you  bestow ; 
And  to  these  ol]()ects  frequent  comforts  send. 
But  still  they  see  not  now  their  pitying  friend. 
A  merchant,  Emma,  when  his  wealth  he  states, 
Though  rich,  is  faulty  if  he  over-rates 
His  real  store  ;  and  gaining  greater  trust 
For  the  deccp^on,  should  we  deem  him  just  ? 

If  in  your  singleness  of  heart  you  hide 
No  flaw  or  frailty,  when  your  truth  is  tried. 
And  time  has  drawn  aside  the  veil  of  love. 
We  may  be  sorry,  but  we  must  approve ; 
The  fanded  chtfms  no  more  our  praise  eompel, 
But  doubly  shines  the  worth  that  stands  so  well 


•  Cll«iv  folios*  in  MS.:— 
WcQ,  then,  H  wenu  from  fkiry  land  we  come 
To  UOe  of  txath  I  ftnd  UiU  mut  be  oar  home. 
What  on  we  do?  the  air  la  bleak  and  cold, 
AAd  all  it  dark  and  doU  that  we  behold. 


£  O !  precious  are  you  all,  and  priies  too. 
Or  oould  we  take  such  guilty  pains  for  you  ? 
BeUeve  it  not — As  long  as  paraion  lasts, 
A  charm  about  the  chosen  maid  it  casts ; 
And  the  poor  girl  has  little  more  to  do 
Than  just  to  keep  in  sight  as  you  pursue  : 
Chance  to  a  ruin  leads  her ;  you  behold. 
And  steaight  the  angel  of  her  taste  is  told : 
Chance  to  a  cottage  leads  you,  and  yon  trace 
A  virtuous  pity  in  the  angel's  face ; 
She  reads  a  work  you  chance  to  recommend. 
And  likes  it  well— at  least  she  likes  the  friend ; 
Bat  when  it  chances  this  no  more  is  done. 
She  has  not  left  one  virtue — no !  not  one  I 


But  be  it  said,  good  sir,  we  use  such  art. 
Is  it  not  done  to  hold  a  fickle  heart. 
And  fix  a  roving  eye  ?  Is  that  design 
Shameful  or  wicked  that  would  keep  you  mine  ? 
If  I  confess  the  art,  I  would  proceed 
To  say  of  such  that  every  maid  has  need. 

Then  when   you   flatter — in    your    language, 
praise — 
In  our  own  view  you  must  our  value  raise ; 
And  must  we  not,  to  this  mistaken  man. 
Appear  as  like  his  picture  as  we  can  ? 
If  you  will  call^nay,  treat  us  as  divine. 
Must  we  not  something  to  your  thoughts  incline  ? 
If  men  of  sense  will  worship  whom  they  love. 
Think  you  the  idol  will  the  error  prove  ? 
What !  show  him  all  her  glory  is  pretence, 
And  make  an  idiot  of  this  man  of  sense  ? 

Then,  too,  suppose  we  should  his  praise  refuse. 
And  clear  his  mind,  we  may  our  lover  lose  ; 
In  fact,  you  make  us  more  than  nature  makes. 
And  we,  no  doubt,  consent  to  your  mistakes ; 
Ton  will,  we  know,  until  the  frenzy  cools, 
Ei^oy  the  transient  paradise  of  fook ; 
But,  fancy  fled,  you  quit  the  blissful  state. 
And  truth  for  ever  bars  the  golden  gate. 

H,  True  !  but  how  ill  each  other  to  upbraid, 
T  is  not  our  fault  that  we  no  longer  stay'd  ; 
No  sudden  fate  our  lingering  love  suppressed. 
It  died  an  easy  death,  and  cahnly  sank  to  rest ; 
To  either  sex  is  the  delusion  lent, 
And  when  it  fails  us,  we  should  rest  content ; 
T  is  cruel  to  reproach,  when  bootless  to  repent. 

J&  Then  wise  the  lovers  who  consent  to  wait, 
And,  always  lingering,  never  try  the  state ; 
But,  hurried  on  by  what  they  call  their  pain. 
And  I  their  bliss,  no  longer  Uiey  refirain ; 
To  ease  that  pain,  to  lose  that  bliss,  they  ran 
To  the  church  magi,  and  the  thing  is  done : 
A  spell  is  uttered,  and  a  ring  applied. 
And  forth  they  walk  a  bridegroom  and  a  bride, 
To  find  this  counter-charm,  this  marriage  rite. 
Has  put  their  present  fallacies  to  flight  I  * 


In  that  dear  land,  what  Tiewa  about  os  roae! 

Views  dnU  and  tediona  oar  Md  aeenea  dbeloae ; 

How  eold  and  langoid  thcset  how  warm  and  sprightly 
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But  tell  me,  Henry,  should  we  trulj  ctrive, 
May  we  not  bid  the  happy  dream  revive  ? 

H,  Alas !  they  say  when  weakness  or  when  vioe 
Expek  a  foolish  pair  from  Paradise, 
The  guardian  power  to  prayer  has  no  regard, — 
The  knowledge  once  obtained,  the  gate  is  barr'd ; 
Or  could  we  enter,,  we  should  still  repine, 
Unless  we  eould  the  knowledge  too  resign. 
Yet  let  us  calmly  view  our  present  fate. 
And  make  a  humbler  Eden  of  our  state ; 
With  this  advantage,  that  what  now  we  gain, 
Experience  gives  and  prudence  will  retain. 

E.  Ah !  much  I  doubt — ^when  you  in  fury  broke 
That  lovely  vase  by  one  impassioned  stroke. 
And  thousand  china  fragments  met  my  sight, 
Till  rising  anger  put  my  grief  to  flight ; 
As  well  might  you  the  beauteous  jar  repiece. 
As  joy  renew  and  bid  vexation  cease. 

H.  Why,  then  't  is  wisdom,  Emma,  not  to  keep 
These  griefs  in  memory ;  they  had  better  sleep. 

There  was  a  time  when  this  heaven-guarded  isle, 
Whose   valle3r8    flourish— nay,   whose    mountains 

smile — 
Was  sterile,  wild,  deform'd,  and  beings  rude 
Creatures  scarce  wilder  than  themselves  pursued ; 
The  sea  was  heard  around  a  waste  to  howl, 
The  night-wolf  answered  to  the  whooting  owl. 
And  all  was  wretched : — Tet  who  now  surveys 
The  land  withholds  his  wonder  and  his  praise  ? 
Come,  let  us  try  and  make  our  moral  view 
Improve  like  this — this  have  we  power  to  do. 

i?.  O !  I  'U  be  aU  forgetful,  deaf  and  dumb. 
And  all  you  wish,  to  have  these  changes  come. 

H.  And  come  they  may,  if  not  as  heretofore, 
We  cannot  all  the  lovely  vase  restore ; 
What  we  beheld  in  Love's  perspective  glass 
lias  pass*d  away — one  sigh !  and  let  it  pass : 
It  was  a  blissful  vision,  and  it  fled,  ' 

And  we  must  get  some  actual  good  instead :  I 

Of  good  and  evil  that  we  daily  find, — 
Tliat  we  must  hoard,  this  baidsh  from  the  mind  ; 
The  food  of  Love,  that  food  on  which  he  thrives,    ' 
To  find  must  be  the  business  of  our  lives ;  ! 

And  when  we  know  what  Love  delights  to  see,       | 
We  must  his  guardians  and  providers  be. 

As  careful  peajtants,  with  incessant  toil.  ' 

Bring  earth  to  vines  in  bare  and  rooky  soil. 
And,  as  they  raise  with  care  each  scanty  heap. 
Think  of  the  purple  clusters  they  shall  reap ; 
So  those  accretions  to  the  mind  we  'U  bring. 
Whence  fond  regard  and  just  esteem  will  spring ; 
Then,  though  we  backward  look  with  some  regret 
On  those  first  joys,  we  shall  be  happy  yet. 


There  were  Lovea  fHenda,'-hope,  joy,  and  genaroot  tnut; 

Here  are  his  foec— care,  auttion,  and  diainut. 

There  wai  the  warm,  eonflding  soal  of  youth ; 

Hera  doabt  and  care,  and  cold  lawnt  to  trath. 

OhI  't  ia  beyond  rep^r.  bevond  ditpate. 

That  flower  of  promise  baa  this  bitter  fhiit  I 

Ob,  'tis  a  dismal  fruitt  1  prithee  strive 

For  the  old  prospect— bid  the  dream  revive.] 


Each  on  the  other  must  In  all  depend. 
The  kind  adviser,  the  un&iUng  friend ; 
Through  the  rough  world  we  must  each  other  aid, 
Leading  and  led,  obeying  and  obey'd  ; 
Favoured  and  favouring,  eager  to  believe 
What  should  be  truth — unwilling  to  perootre 
What  might  offend^letermined  to  remove 
What  has  ofibnded ;  wisely  to  improve 
What  pleases  yet,  and  guard  returning  lore. 

Kor  doubt,  my  Emma,  but  in  many  an  honr 
Fancy,  who  sleeps,  shall  wake  with  all  her  power ; 
And  we  shall  pass — though  not  perhaps  remaiA — 
To  fklry-land,  and  feel  its  charm  again.' 


BOOK  XV. 


GRETNA  GREEN. 

Richard  meets  an  Acqaaintanee  of  his  Youth — ^The  Idsd  «f 
Meeting— Hb  School -The  Doctor  Sidmere  and  hSa  TmmBr 
— Belwood,  a  Pnpil—The  Doetor*B  Opinioo  of  him  Tfcs 
Opinion  of  his  Wife— and  of  his  Daofbter— GcHWKltacfa*- 
The  Lovers— Flight  to  Gretna  Green -4Utiira  ao  moss 
The  Doctor  and  his  L«dy— Belwood  and  his  WU^— .TW 
Doctor  reflects— Goes  to  hb  8on-in-law->Hls  Rftcvptfse 
and  Return. 

*■*'  I  MET,"  said  Richard,  when  retom'd  to  dine^ 

*^  In  my  excursion,  with  a  friend  of  mine  ; 

"  Friend  I  I  mistake,— but  yet  I  knew  him  well 

*^  Ours  was  the  village  where  he  came  to  dwoU; 

"  He  was  an  orphan  bom  to  wealth,  and  theta 

'*  Placed  in  the  guardian-care  of  cautions  men : 

'^  When  our  good  parent,  who  was  kindnoSB  all, 

*■*■  Fed  and  caress*d  him  when  he  chose  to  call ; 

*■''  And  this  he  loved,  for  he  was  always  one 

'*  For  whom  some  pleasant  service  must  bo  doac, 

"  Or  he  was  sullen.     He  would  come  and  play 

^*  At  hit  own  time,  and  at  his  pleasure  stay ; 

"  But  our  kind  parent  soothed  him  as  a  boj 

^^  Without  a  friend ;  she  loved  he  should  enjoy 

*^  A  day  of  ease,  and  strove  to  give  his  mind  «»-  ' 

ploy: 
"  She  had  but  seldom  the  desired  soceees, 
^*  And  therefore  parting  troubled  her  the  1 
**  Two  years  he  there  remained,  then 

way, 
*'  I  think  to  school :  and  him  I  met  to-day. 

'*  I  heard  his  name,  or  he  had  pass*d  oaknofwa,. 
"  And,  without  scruple,  I  divulged  my  own ; 
'*  His  words  were  civil,  but  not  much  ozprafli'd,^ 
*< '  Tetl  he  had  heard  I  was  my  Brotber*s  ga€at( 


.! 


I 


a  ["This  tale  Is  perhaps  the  best  written  of  aU  tK«>  ] 
before  as.  It  consists  of  a  very  spiHted  dialoffM  bcc« 
married  pair,  upon  the  eanees  of  the  dUbfrenos  b«w 
days  of  marriage  and  those  of  oonitahip;  in  which  th» 
and  fenlts  of  both  partlea,  and  the  petulanor,  impi«l»fies^a 
provoking  aenteness  of  the  lady,  witlt  the 
and  reflecting,  bat  somewhat  inMlUng.  i 
genttoman,  are  aU  eahiblted  to  the  Ufe.**— JcvrasrO 
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**  Tb«n  would  ezplAin  what  wai  not  plain  to  me, 
"  Why  he  ooold  not  a  social  neighbour  be : 
*'  He  euTied  you,  he  said,  your  quiet  life, 
*'  And  me  a  loving  and  contented  wife ; 
**  Yon,  at  unfettered  by  domettio  bond, 
"  Me,  as  a  husband  and  a  father  fond : 
"  I  was  about  to  speak,  when  to  the  right 
**The  road  then  tum'd,  and,  lo!   his  house  in 
sight. 

«  *  Adieu !'  he  said,  nor  gave  a  word  or  sign 
'*  Of  invitation — '  Yonder  house  is  mine ; 
'*  *  Your  Brother's  I  prefer,  if  I  might  choose-  - 
** '  But,  my  dear  sir,  you  have  no  time  to  lose.' 

**  Say,  is  he  poor  ?  or  has  he  fits  of  spleen  ? 
"  Or  is  he  melancholy,  moped,  or  mean  ? 

''  So  cold,  so  distant 1  bestowed  some  pains 

**  Upon  the  fever  in  my  Irish  veins.'* 

**  Well,  Richard,  let  your  native  wrath  be  tamed ; 
*^  The  man  has  half  the  evils  you  have  named ; 
'*  He  is  not  poor,  indeed,  nor  is  he  fir«e 
'*  From  aU  the  gloom  and  care  of  poverty." 

"  But  is  he  married?"—"  Hushl  the  bell,  my 
friend; 
**  That  business  done,  we  will  to  this  attend ; 
*^  And,  o'er  our  wine  engaged,  and  at  our  ease, 
^  We  may  discourse  of  Belwood's  miseries ; 
'*  Not  that  his  sufferings  please  me :  no,  indeed ; 
*^  But  I  from  such  am  happy  to  be  freed.^* 

Their  speech,  of  course,  to  this  misfortune  led, 
A  weak  young  man  improvidently  wed. 
"  Weak,"  answered  Bichard ;   "  but  we  do  him 

wrong 
*'  To  say  that  his  affection  was  not  strong." 

*'  That  we  may  doubt,"  said  George ;  "  in  men 
so  weak 
*^  You  may  in  vain  the  strong  affections  seek ; 
**  They  have  strong  appetites ;  a  fool  will  eat 
"  As  long  as  food  is  to  his  palate  sweet : 
"  His  rule  is  not  what  sober  nature  needs, 
'*  But  what  the  palate  covets  as  he  feeds ; 
"  He  has  the  passions,  anger,  envy,  fear, 
"  As  stonn  is  angry,  and  as  frost  severe ; 
**  Uttcbeck'd,  he  sUll  retains  what  nature  gave, 
"  And  has  what  creatures  of  the  forest  have. 

*'  Weak  boys,  indulged  by  parents  just  as  weak, 
"  Will  with  much  force  of  their  affection  speak ; 
**  But  let  mamma  th'  accustom'd  sweets  withhold.^ 
"  And  the  fond  boys  grow  insolent  and  cold. 

'*  Weak  men  profess  to  love,  and  while  untried 
**  Hay  woo  with  warmth,  and  grieve  to  be  denied ; 
''  But  this  Is  aelflsh  ardour,— aU  the  aeal 
*'  Of  their  pursuit  is  from  the  wish  they  feel 
"  For  self-indulgenioe. — When  do  they  deny 
**  Themselves?  and  when  the  fkvourite  object  fiy  ? 
"  Or,   for  that  olject's  sake,  with  her  requests 

eompiv? 
*'  Their  sickly  love  is  fed  with  hopes  of  joy, 
**  Repulses  damp  It,  and  delays  destroy ; 
**  Love,  that  to  virtuous  acts  will  some  excite, 
**  In  otheis  bat  provokes  an  appetite ; 


"  In  better  minds,  when  love  possession  takes 
"  And  meets  with  peril,  he  the  reason  shakes ; 
"  But  these  weak  natures,  when  they  love  profess, 
"  Kever  regard  their  small  concerns  the  lett. 

*'  That  true  and  genuine  love  has  Quixote- 
flights 
"  May  be  allowed— in  vision  it  delights ; 
'*  But,  in  its  loftiest  flight,  its  wildest  dream, 
"  Has  something  in  it  that  commands  esteem ; 
"  But  this  poor  love  to  no  such  region  soais, 
"  But,  Sancho-like,  its  selfish  loss  deplores ; 
"  Of  its  own  merit  and  its  service  speaks, 
"  And  fiiU  reward  for  all  its  duty  seeks." 

"  When  a  rich  boy,  with  aU  the  pride  of  youth, 
"  Weds  a  poor  beauty,  will  you  doubt  his  truth  ? 
"  Such  love  is  tried — ^it  indiscreet  may  be, 
"  But  must  be  generous." — 

''That  I  do  not  see: 
"  Just  at  this  time  the  balance  of  the  mind 
"  Is  this  or  that  way  by  the  weights  Inclined ; 
"  In  this  scale  beauty,  wealth  in  that  abides, 
"  In  dubious  balance,  till  the  last  subsides ; 
"  Things  are  not  poised  in  just  the  equal  state, 
"  That  the  ass  stands  stock-still  in  the  debate ; 
"  Though  when  deciding  he  may  slowly  pass 
"  And  long  for  both— -the  nature  of  the  ass — 
**  'T  is  but  an  impulse  that  he  must  obey 
"  When  he  resigns  one  bundle  of  the  hay." 


Take  your  friend  Belwood,  whom  his  guardians 
sent 
To  Doctor  Sidmere— fbU  of  dread  he  went; 
Doctor  they  call'd  him — he  was  not  of  us, 
And  where  he  was,  we  need  not  now  discuss : 
He  kept  a  school,  he  had  a  daughter  £sir. 
He  said,  as  angels,— say,  as  women  are. 

Clara,  this  beauty,  had  a  figure  light. 
Her  face  was  handsome,  and  her  eyes  were  bright ; 
Her  voice  was  music,  not  by  anger  raised. 
And  sweet  her  dimple,  either  pleased  or  praised ; 
All  round  the  village  was  her  fame  allowed. 
She  was  its  pride,  and  not  a  little  proud. 

The  ruling  thought  that  sway'd  her  father's 
mind 
Was  this — I  am  for  dignity  designed : 
Riches  he  rather  as  a  mean  approved, 
Yet  sought  them  early,  and  in  seeking  loved ; 
For  this  he  early  made  the  marriage  vow. 
But  fail'd  to  gahi— I  recollect  not  how; 
For  this  his  lady  had  his  wrath  Incurr'd, 
But  that  her  feelings  seldom  could  be  stirr'd ; 
To  his  fair  daughter,  famed  as  well  as  &ir. 
He  look*d,  and  found  his  consolation  there. 

The  Doctor  taught  of  youth  some  half  a  tooie, 
WeU-bom  and  wealthy — ^he  would  take  no  more ; 
His  wife,  when  peevish,  told  him,  "Yes!   and 

glad"— 
It  might  be  so — no  more  wero  to  be  had. 
Belwood,  it  seems,  for  college  was  designed. 
But  for  moro  study  he  was  not  inclined : 
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He  thought  of  Uboarixig  there  with  much  diinuj, 
And  motives  mix'd  here  urged  the  long  delay. 
He  now  on  manhood  verged,  at  least  began 
To  talk  as  he  supposed  became  a  man. 

Whether  he  chose  the  college  or  the  school 
"  Was  his  own  act,  and  that  should  no  man  rule ; 
'*  He  had  his  reasons  for  the  step  he  took : 
**  Did  they  suppose  he  stay'd  to  read  his  book  ?" 

Hopeless,  the  Doctor  said,  "  This  boy  is  one 
"  With  whom  I  fear  these 's  nothing  to  be  done.*' 
His  wife  replied,  who  more  had  guess'd  or  knew, 
**  Tou  only  mean  there 's  nothing  he  can  do ; 
"  E'en  there  you  err,  unless  you  mean  indeed 
"  That  the  poor  lad  can  neither  think  nor  read." 

"  What  credit  can  I  by  such  dunce  obtidn  ?" — 
**  Credit?  I  know  not — you  may  something  gain; 
'*  'T  is  true  he  has  no  passion  for  his  books, 
"  But  none  can  closer  study  Clara's  looks ; 
"  And  who  controk  him  ?  Now  his  father 's  gone, 
"  There 's  not  a  creature  cares  about  the  son. 
**  If  it  be  brought  to  ask  your  daughter's  hand, 
"  All  that  he  has  will  be  at  your  command ; 
**  And  who  is  she  ?  and  whom  does  she  obey  ? 
**  Where  is  the  wrong,  and  what  the  danger,  pray  ? 
"  Becoming  guide  to  one  who  guidance  needs 
<*  Is  merit  surely. — If  the  things  succeeds, 
"  Cannot  you  always  keep  him  at  your  side, 
<*  And  be  his  honour'd  guardian  and  his  guide  ? 
**  And  cannot  I  my  pretty  Clara  rule  ? 
**  Is  not  this  better  than  a  noisy  school  ?" 

The  Doctor  thought  and  mused,  he  felt  and 
fear'd, 
Wish'd  it  to  be— then  wish'd  he  had  not  heard ; 
But  he  was  angry — that  at  least  was  right. 
And  gave  him  credit  in  his  lady's  sight ; — 
Then,  milder  grown,  yet  something  still  severe. 
He  said,  **  Consider,  madam,  think  and  fear ;" 
But,  ere  they  parted,  softening  to  a  smile, 
"  FareweU  I"  said  he—"  I  '11  think  myself  a  while." 

James  and  his  Clara  had,  with  many  a  pause 
And  many  a  doubt,  infringed  the  Doctor's  laws ; 
At  first  with  terror,  and  with  eyes  tum'd  round 
On  every  side  for  fear  they  should  be  found : 
In  the  long  passage,  and  without  the  gate. 
They  met,  and  talk'd  of  love  and  his  estate ; 
Sweet  little  notes,  and  full  of  hope,  were  laid 
Where  they  were  found  by  the  attentive  maid ; 
And  these  she  answer'd  kindly  as  she  could. 
But  stiU  "  I  dare  not"  waited  on  "  I  would ;" 
Her  fears  and  wishes  she  in  part  confess'd. 
Her  thoughts  and  views  she  carefully  suppress'd ; 
Her  Jemmy  said  at  length,  "  he  did  not  heed 
"  His  guardian's  anger— What  was  he,  indeed  ? 
"  A  tradesman  once,  and  had  his  fortune  gain'd 
"  In  that  low  way, — such  anger  he  disdain'd. 
"  He  loved  her  pretty  looks,  her  eyes  of  blue, 
"  Her  aubum-bndd,  and  lips  that  shone  like  dew ; 
"  And  did  she  think  her  Jemmy  stay'd  at  school 
"  To  study  Greek  ?— What  I  take  him  for  a  fool  ? 
"  Not  he,  by  Jove  1  for  what  he  had  to  seek 
"  He  would  in  English  ask  her,  not  in  Greek ; 
"  Will  you  be  mine  ?  are  all  your  somples  gone  ? 
"  Then  let  '§  be  off— I  've  that  wiU  take  us  on." 


T  was  true ;  the  clerk  of  an  attorney  there 
Had  found  a  Jew, — ^the  Jew  supplied  the  heir. 

Tet  had  he  fears — "  My  guardians  may  condem 
"  The  choice  I  make ;  but  what  is  thai  to  them  ? 
"  The  more  they  strive  my  pleasure  to  reatrain, 
**  The  less  they  '11  find  they  're  likely  to  obtain  ; 
"  For  when  they  work  one  to  a  proper  cue, 
"  What  they  forbid  one  takes  delight  to  do.** 

Clara  exulted:  now  the  day  would  come 
Belwood  must  take  her  in  her  carriage  home : 
"  Then  I  shall  hear  what  Envy  will  remark 
"  When  I  shall  sport  the  ponies  in  the  Park ; 
'*  When  my  fHend  Jane  will  meet  me  at  the  ball, 
"  And  see  me  taken  out  the  first  of  all ; 
*'  I  see  her  looks  when  she  beholds  the  men 
"  All  crowd  about  me — she  will  simper  then, 
"  And  cry  with  her  afiected  air  and  voice, 
"  *  O !  my  sweet  Clara,  how  do  I  r^ioe 
** '  At  your  good  fortune !' — *  Thank  you,    dear,* 

say  I; 
"  *  But  some  there  are  that  could  for  envy  die.'  " 

Mamma  look'd  on  with  thoughts  to  these  allied ; 
She  felt  the  pleasure  of  reflected  pride ; 
She  should  respect  in  Clara's  honour  find. 
But  she  to  Clara's  secret  thoughts  was  blind. 
O I  when  we  thus  design,  we  do  but  spread. 
Nets  for  our  feet,  and  to  our  toils  are  led : 
Those  whom  we  think  we  rule,  their  views  attain. 
And  we  partake  the  guilt  without  the  gain. 

The  Doctor  long  had  thought,  till  he  became 
A  victim  both  to  avarice  and  shame ; 
From  his  importance,  every  eye  was  placed 
On  his  designs :  How  dreadful  if  dis^vcod  ! 
"  O I  that  unknown  to  him  the  pair  nad  flown 
"  To  that  same  Green,  the  prefect  all  their  own ! 
"  And  should  they  now  bo  guilty  of  the  act, 
"  Am  not  I  free  from  knowledge  of  the  &ct  ? 
"  Wm  tiiey  not,  if  tiiey  will  ?"    'T  is  thus  wi 
The  check  of  conscience,  and  our  guide  defeat. 


This  friend,  this  spy,  this  counsellor  at  i 
More  pleasing  views  were  to  the  mind  addreaa'd. 
The  mischief  done,  he  would  be  much  diq>leaaed. 
For  weeks,  nay,  months,  and  slowly  be  appealed ; 
Yet  of  this  auger  if  they  felt  the  dread, 
Perhaps  they  dare  not  steal  away  to  wed ; 
And  if  on  hints  of  mercy  they  should  go. 
He  stood  committed — ^it  must  not  be  so. 

In  this  dilemma  either  horn  was  hard,^ 

Best  to  seem  careless,  then,  and  oflT  one'a  gomrd ;  | 

And,  lest  their  terror  should  their  flight  piroeni,  ' 
His  wife  might  argue — fathers  will  rdent 

On  such  occasions ;  and  that  she  should  share  '' 

The  guilt  and  censure  was  her  proper  care.  ' 


**  Suppose  them  wed,"  said  he,  "  and  at  my 
**  I  must  exdalm  that  instant,  Vile  deceit ! 
'*  Then  will  my  daughter,  weeping,  while 

kneel, 
**  For  its  own  Clara  beg  my  heart  may  feel : 
**  At  latt,  but  slowly,  I  may  all  Ibrglve, 
«<  And  their  adviser  and  director  live." 
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When  triflhes  only  weak  the  heart  forprise, 
HeaTen,  in  its  merey,  the  fond  prayer  denies ; 
Bnt  when  our  wishes  are  both  base  and  weak, 
HeaTen,  in  its  justice,  gives  us  what  we  seek. 
AU  passed  that  was  expected,  all  prepared 
To  share  the  comfort.   What  the  comfort  shared  ? 

The  married  pair,  on  their  return,  agreed 
That  they  from  school  were  now  completely  freed — 
Were  man  and  wife,  and  to  their  mansion  now 
Should  boldly  drive,  and  their  intents  avow : 
The  acting  guardian  in  the  mansion  reign'd. 
And,  thither  driving,  they  their  will  ezplain*d : 
The  man  a  while  discoursed  in  language  high, 
The  ward  was  sullen,  and  made  brief  reply ; 
Tin,  when  he  saw  th'  opposing  strength  decline, 
He  bravely  utter'd — "  Sir,  the  house  is  mine  1'* 
And,  like  a  lion,  lash'd  by  self-rebuke. 
His  own  defence  he  bravely  undertook. 

**  WeU  I  be  !t  right  or  wrong,  the  thing  is  past ; 
"  Tou  cannot  hinder  what  is  tight  and  frist : 
"  The  church  has  tied  us ;  we  are  hither  come 
*'  To  our  own  place,  and  you  must  make  us  room." 

The  man  reflected — "  You  deserve,  I  know, 
'*  Foolish  young  man  I  what  fortune  will  bestow  : 
"  No  punishment  from  me  your  actions  need, 
*'  Whose  pains  will  shortly  to  your  faults  succeed." 

James  was  quite  angry,  wondering  what  was 
meant 
By  such  expressions — ^Why  should  he  repent  ? 

New  trial  came. — The  wife  conceived  It  right 
To  see  her  parents ; — '*  So,"  he  said,  *'  she  might, 
*^  If  she  had  any  fancy  for  a  jail, 
"  But  upon  him  no  creature  should  prevail; 
**  No !  he  would  never  be  again  the  fool 
**  To  go  and  starve  or  study  at  a  school !" 

"  O!  but  to  see  her  parents  1"— "Well!   the 
tight 
*^  Might  give  her  pleasure — very  like  it  might, 
**  And  she  might  go ;  but  to  his  house  restored, 
"He  would  not  now  be  catechised  and  bored." 
It  was  her  duty ;— "  Well  1"  said  he  again, 
"  There  you  may  go — and  there  you  may  remain  1" 

Already  this? — Even  so:  he  heard  it  said 
How  rash  and  heedless  was  the  part  he  play'd ; 
For  love  of  money  in  his  spirit  dwelt, 
And  there  repentance  was  intensely  felt : 
His  guardian  told  him  he  had  bought  a  toy 
At  tenfold  price,  and  bargained  like  a  boy: 
Angry  at  truth,  and  wrought  to  fierce  disdain. 
He  swore  his  loss  should  be  no  woman's  gain : 
Hit  table  she  might  share,  his  name  she  must, 
Bnt  if  aught  more — she  gets  it  upon  trust. 

Fcir  a  few  weeks  his  pride  her  face  display*d — 
tie  then  began  to  thwart  her  and  upbraid ; 
He  grew  imperious,  Insolent,  and  loud — 
His  blinded  weakness  made  his  folly  proud ; 
He  would  be  master, — she  had  no  pretence 
To  counsel  him,  as  If  he  wanted  sense ; 
He  must  infonn  her,  she  already  cost 
More  than  her  worth,  and  more  should  not  be  kmt ; 


But  stin  concluding,  "  If  your  will  be  so, 

"  That  you  must  see  the  old  ones ;  do  It— go !" 

Some  weeks  the  Doctor  waited,  and  the  while 
His  lady  preach'd  in  no  consoling  style : 
At  last  she  fear'd  that  rustic  had  convey*d' 
Their  child  to  prison— yes,  she  was  afraid, — 
There  to  remain  in  that  old  hall  alone 
With  the  vile  heads  of  stags,  and  floors  of  stone. 

"  Why  did  you,  sir,  who  know  such  things  so 

well, 
"  And  teach  us  good,  permit  them  to  rebel? 
"  Had  you  o*erawed  and  checked  them  when  in 

sight, 
"  They  would    not    then    have    ventured  upon 

flight; 
"Had   you " — "  Out,  serpent  I  did  not  you 

begin? 
"  What!  introduce,  and  then  upbraid  the  sin? 
"  For  sin  it  is,  as  I  too  well  perceive : 
"  But  leave  me,  woman,  to  reflection  leave ; 
"  Then  to  your  closet  fly,  and  on  your  knees 
"  Beg  for  forgiveness  for  such  sins  at  these." 

"  A  moody  morning  !"  with  a  careless  air 
Replied  the  wife. — "  Why  counsel  me  to  prayer  ? 
"  I  think  the  lord  and  teacher  of  a  school 
"  Should  pray  himself,  and  keep  his  temper  cooL" 

Calm  grew  the   husband  when  the  wife  was 

gone; 
"  The  game,"  said  he,  "  is  never  lost  till  won : 
"  Tis  true,  the  rebels  fly  their  proper  home, 
"  They  come  not  nigh,  because  they  fear  to  come : 
"  And  for  my  purpose  fear  will  doubtless  prove 
"  Of  more  importance  and  efiect  than  love ; — 
"  Suppose  me  there — suppose  the  carriage  stops, 
"  Down  on  her  knees   my  trembling  daughter 

drops; 
"  Slowly  I  rsise  her,  in  my  arms  to  fall, 
"  And  call  for  mercy  as  she  used  to  call ; 
"  And  shall  that  boy,  who  dreaded  to  appear 
"  Before  me,  cast  away  at  once  his  fear  ? 
"  *T  is  not  in  nature  !^-He  who  once  would  cower 
"  Beneath  my  frown,  and  sob  for  half  an  hour ; 
"  Ue  who  would  kneel  with  motion  prompt  and 

quick 
"  If  I  but  look*d,  as  dogs  that  do  a  trick ; 
"  He  still  his  knee-joinU  flexible  must  feel, 
"  And  have  a  slavish  promptitude  to  kneel ; — 
"  Soon  as  he  sees  me  he  will  drop  his  lip^ 
"  And  bend  like  one  made  ready  for  the  whip. 
"  O !  oome,  I  trifle,  let  me  haste  away— 
"  What  I  throw  it  up,  when  I  have  cards  to  play  ?" 

The  Doctor  went,  a  self-invited  guest ; 
He  met  his  pupil,  and  his  frt>wn  repressed. 
For  in  those  lowering  looks  he  could  discern 
Resistance  sullen  and  defianoe  ttem ; 
Tet  waa  it  painful  to  put  off  his  style 
Of  awfril  distance,  and  assume  a  smile : 
So  between  these,  the  gracious  and  the  grand, 
Snceesded  nothing  that  the  Doctor  plann'd. 

The  sullen  youth,  with  some  reviving  dread, 
Bow'd,  and  then  hang'd  disconsolate  his  head ; 
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And,  muttering  welcome  in  a  mnffled  tone, 
Stalk'd  cross  the  park  to  meditate  alone, 
Saying,  or  rather  seeming  to  have  said, 
"  Go !  seek  your  daughter,  and  be  there  obey*d." 

He  went. — The  daughter  her  distresses  told, 
But  found  her  father  to  her  interesta  cold ; 
He  kindness  and  complacency  advised ; 
She  answered,  ^'  These  were  sure  to  be  despised  ; 
*''  That  of  the  love  her  husband  once  possessed, 
'*  Not  the  least  spark  was  living  in  his  breast ; 
**  The  boy  repented,  and  grew  savage  soon : 
*'  There  never  shone  for  her  a  honeymoon. 
*'  Soon  as  he  came,  his  cares  all  fix*d  on  one, 
<<  Himself^  and  all  his  passion  was  a  gun  ; 
*'  And  though  he  shot  as  he  did  all  beside, 
*^  It  still  remain'd  his  only  joy  and  pride. 
*^  He  left  her  there, — she   knew  not  where   he 

went, — 
"  But  knew  full  well  he  should  the  slight  repent ; 
*'  She  was  not  one  his  daily  taunts  to  bear, 
**  He  made  the  house  a  hell  that  he  should  share  ; 
"  For,  till  he  gave  her  power  herself  to  please, 
^'  Never  for  him  should  be  a  moment's  ease.*' 

**  He  loves  yon,  child !"  the  softening   father 

cried  : 
**  He  loves  himself,  and  not  a  soul  beside ; 
"  Loves  me  ! — why,  yes,  and  so  he  did  the  pears 
**  Tou  caught  him  stealing — would  he  had  the 

fears! 
**  Would  you  could  make  him  tremble  for  his  life, 
"  And  then  to  you  return  the  stolen  wife, 
"  Richly  endowed— but,  O  !  the  idiot  knows 
"  The  worth  of  every  penny  he  bestows. 

"  Were  he  but  fool  alone,  I  'd  find  a  way 
"  To  govern  him,  at  least  to  have  my  day  ; 
"  Or  were  he  only  brute,  I  'd  watch  the  hour, 
*^  And  make  the  brute-affection  yield  me  power ; 
^'  But  silly  both  and  savage — O !  my  heart ! 
"  It  b  too  great  a  trial ! — we  must  part." 
"  Oblige  the  savage  by  some  act  V* — "  The  debt, 
"  Tou  find,  the  fool  will  instantly  forget : 
'*  Oblige  the  fool  with  kindness  or  with  praise, 
**  And  you  the  passions  of  the  savage  raise.*' 
"  Time  will  do  much." — **  Can  time  my  name  re- 
store ?" 
^^  Have  patience,  child." — *^  I  am  a  child  no  more, 
**  Nor  more  dependent ;  but,  at  woman's  age, 
*'  I  feel  that  wrongs  provoke  me  and  enrage  : 
"  Sir,  could  you  bring  me  comfort,  I  were  cool ; 
"  But  keep  your  counsel  for  your  boys  at  school." 

The  Doctor  then  departed. — ^Why  remain 
To  hear  complaints,  who  could  himself  complain, 
Who  felt  his  actions  wrong,  and  knew  his  efforts 
vain? 

The  sullen  youth,  contending  with  his  fate. 
Began  the  darling  of  his  heart  to  hate  : 
Her  pretty  looks,  her  auburn  braid,  her  face. 
All  now  remain'd  the  prooft  of  his  disgrace  ; 
While,  more  than  hateful  in  his  vixen's  eyes, 
He  saw  her  comforts  from  his  griefs  arise ; 
Who  felt  a  joy  she  strove  not  to  eonceal. 
When  their  expenses  made  her  miter  feel. 


War  was  perpetual :  on  a  first  attack 
She  gain'd  advantage,  he  would  torn  his  back ; 
And  when  her  anall-i^ot  whistled  in  his  ean^ 
He  felt  a  portion  of  his  eariy  fears ; 
But  if  he  tom'd  him  in  the  battle's  heat. 
And  fought  in  earnest,  hers  was  then  defeat ; 
His  strength  of  oath  and  curse  brought  little ' 
But  there  was  no  resisting  strength  of  ann* 

Tet  wearied  both  with  war,  and  vez'd  at  beart, 
The  slaves  of  passion  judged  it  best  to  part : 
Long  they  debated,  nor  could  fix  a  rate 
For  a  man's  peace  with  his  contending  mmt«  ; 
But  mutual  hatred,  scorn,  and  fear,  assigned 
That  price — that  peace  it  was  not  theirs  to  find. 

The  watchf\il  husband  lived  in  conatant  hope 
To  hear  the  wife  had  ventured  to  elope  ; 
But  though  not  virtuous,  nor  in  much  discreet. 
He  found  her  coldness  would  such  views  defeat ; 
And  thus,  by  self-reproof  and  avariee  tooorged. 
He  wore  the  galling  chains  his  folly  forged. 

The  wife  her  pleasures,  few  and  humble,  aougiit, 
And  with  anticipated  stipend  bought ; 
Without  a  home,  at  fkshion's  call  die  fled 
To  a  hired  lodging  and  a  widow'd  bed : 
Husband  and  parents  banish'd  fVom  her  mind. 
She  seeks  for  pleasures  that  she  cannot  find  ; 
And  grieves  that  so  much  treachery  was  enploj'd 
To  gtdn  a  man  who  has  her  peace  destroy'd. 

Tet  more  the  grieving  father  feels  dittreat. 
His  error  greater,  and  Ms  motives  less  ; 
He  finds  too  late,  by  stooping  to  deceit, 
It  is  ourselves,  and  not  the  world,  we  cheat : 
For,  though  we  blind  it,  yet  we  can  bat  feel 
That  we  have  something  evil  to  conceal ; 
Nor  can  we  by  our  utmost  care  be  sure 
That  we  can  hide  the  sufferings  we  endure.' 


BOOK   XVI. 


LADT  BARBARA ;  OR,  THE  GHOST. 

Introductory  Diaeoane^For  what  porpoM  wwUd 
appear  ?— How  the  porpoae  would  be  an«weicd->Tbe  fbt  i 
admitted,  would  not  Doubts  return?— Fkmily  ftTijilw  ^  j 
Apparitions— Story  of  Lady  Barbara— Her  TTMnaWwri  i 
Resides  with  a  Priert— His  FkmUy— A  &vo«rite  Boy-  ' 
His  l^ncation~His  Fondneai  for  th«  Lady— It  titriiMW  | 
Lore— His  Reflections— Hb  DecUrmUon— Her  Beplj^-ller  < 
Relation — Why  she  must  not  marry  a  aeeoad  Ttm»  Hsn 
warned— Tokens  of  the  Appearance — ^Tbe  Lover  avf^ 
with  the  Lady— His  Sueeeas    The  CoBse^wneea  of  It.         I 


Tbs  Brothers  spoke  of  Ghosts,— a  iaToarita 
With  those  who  love  to  reason  or  to  dream  ; 
And  they,  ts  greater  men  were  wont  to  do, 
Felt  strong  desire  to  think  the  storiea  tma : 

t  [**  Gretna  Green  is  a  strong  picture  of  the  bapplis^  ifeM 
■My  be  expected  ftom  a  ptematnn  muriMg^  biKetii  a 
illlT  aetcenary  girl  and  a  bnital  self-wlDed  bey  .**— Jnrvais^ 
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Stories  of  spirits  ft-eed,  who  came  to  prov« 
To  spirits  bound  in  flesh  that  yet  they  love. 
To  i^ve  them  notice  of  the  things  below. 
Which  we  must  wonder  how  they  came  to  know, 
Or,  known,  would  think  of  coming  to  relate 
To  crefttures  who  are  tried  by  unknown  fate. 

**  Warning/*  said    Richard,  '*  seems  the  only 
thing 
^*  That  would  a  spirit  on  an  errand  bring  : 
**  To  turn  a  guilty  mind  from  wrong  to  right 
''  A  ghost  might  come,  at  least  I  think  it  might." 

"  But,*'  said  the  Brother,  *'  if  we  here  are  tried, 
**  A  spirit  sent  would  put  that  law  aside  : 
**  It  gives  to  some  advantage  others  need, 
**  Or  hurts  the  sinner  should  it  not  succeed  : 
**  If  from  the  dead,  said  Dives,  one  were  sent 
'*  To  warn  my  brethren,  sure  they  would  repent ; 
*'  But  Abraham  answered,  If  they  now  reject 
*^  The  guides  they  have,   no   more   would  that 

effect ; 
'*  Their  doubts  too  obstinate    for   grace   would 

prove, 
'*  For  wonder  hardens  hearts  it  fails  to  move. 

^  Suppose  a  sinner  in  an  hour  of  gloom, 
"  And  let  a  ghost  with  all  its  horrors  come ; 
*'  From  lips  unmoved  let  solemn  accents  flow, 
**  Solemn  his  gesture  be,  his  motion  slow; 
**  Let  the  waved  hmnd  and  threatening  look  im- 
part 
'*  Truth  to  the  mind  and  terror  to  the  heart ; 
**  And,  when  the  form  is  fading  to  the  view. 
"  Let  the  convicted  man  cry,  *  This  is  true !' 

**  Alas !  how  soon  would  doubts  again  invade 
**  The  willing  mind,  and  sins  again  persuade  ! 
"  I  saw  it— What  ?--I  was  awake,  but  how  ? 
**  Not  as  I  am,  or  I  should  see  it  now : 
**  It  spoke,  I  think, — I  thought,  at  least  it  spoke,— 
''  And  look'd  alarming— yes,  I  felt  the  look. 
*'  But  then  in  sleep  those  horrid  forms  *  arise, 
"  That  the  soul  sees, — and,  we  suppose,  the  eyes, — 
**  And  the  soul  hears, — the  senses  then  thrown  by, 
**  She  is  herself  the  ear,  herself  the  eye ;  ^ 
**"  A  mistress  so  will  free  her  servile  race 
"  For  their  own  tasks,  and  take  herself  the  place : 
**  In  sleep  what  forms  will  ductile  fancy  take, 
**  And  whAt  so  common  as  to  dream  awake  ? 
'*  On  others  thus  do  ghostly  guests  intrude  ? 
**  Or  why  sm  I  by  such  advice  pursued  ? 


I  r**  I  would  not  sppew  to  myself  sapendtioni.  I  retuniod 
l«l«  UMt  night,  and  my  retteetions  wero  w  dwerftil  m  neh 
eonmay  oould  nuke  them,  and  not,  I  am  aftaid,  of  the  most 
hnmllbttnn  kind ;  yet  for  the  lint  time  these  many  nights 
I  WW  Ineommoded  by  dfeams,  radi  as  woold  care  vanity  for 
a  timf  in  any  mind  where  they  could  gain  admiaiion.  Some 
of  Baxter'a  mortifying  tpirits  whispered  very  aingiilar  eomU- 
natkma-^none.  Indeed,  that  actually  did  happen  in  the 
very  wont  of  timet,  bat  still  with  a  fbnnidable  reaemblanoe. 
It  k  dottbtlem  very  proper  to  have  the  mind  thus  bnooght  to 
a  avnae  of  iu  real  and  poerfble  alliance*,  and  the  evils  it  has 
eaeonntered,  or  nUght  nave  had :  hot  «khy  these  images sboold 
be  given  at  a  time  when  the  thoughts,  the  waking  thooghU, 
were  of  so  opposite  a  nature,  I  cannot  account.  So  it  was. 
Awake,  I  had  been  with  the  )d|{h,  the  apparently  happy :  we 
wet«  wry  pleasantly  engaged,  and  my  last  thoughts  weie 
Aawftd.    Asleep  all  was  misery  and  degradation,  not  my 


"  One  out  of  millions  who  exist,  and  why 

"  They  know  not — cannot  know — and  such  am  I ; 

"  And  shall  two  beings  of  two  worlds,  to  meet, 

**  The  laws  of  one,  perhaps  of  both,  defeat  ? 

**  It  cannot  be. — But  if  some  being  lives 

**  Who  such  kind  warning  to  a  favourite  gives, 

"  Let  him  these  doubts  from  my  dull  spirit  clear, 

*^  And  once  again,  expected  guest !  appear. 

"  And  if  a  second  time  the  power  complied, 
"  Why  is  a  third,  and  why  a  fourth,  denied  ? 
"  Why  not  a  warning  ghost  for  ever  at  our  side  ? 
*^  Ah,  foolish  being !  thou  hast  truth  enough, — 
**•  Augmented  guilt  would  rise  on  greater  proof; 
*'  Blind  and  imperious  passion  disbelieves, 
'*  Or  madly  scorns  the  warning  it  receives, 
"  Or  looks  for  pardon  ere  the  ill  be  done, 
"  Because  *t  b  vain  to  strive  our  fate  to  shun ; 
'*  In  spite  of  ghosts,  predestined  woes  would  come, 
**  And  warning  add  new  terrors  to  our  doom. 

*'  Tet  there  are  tales  that  would  remove  our 

doubt, 
"  The  whisper'd  tales  that  circulate  about, 
"  That  in  some  noble  mansion  take  their  rise, 
"  And,  told  with  secrecy  and  awe,  surprise : 
"  It  seems  not  likely  people  should  advance, 
**  For  falsehood's  sake,  such  train  of  circumstance ; 
**  Then  the  ghosts  bear  them  with  a  ghost-like 

grace, 
^^  That  suits  the  person,  character,  and  place. 

**  But  let  us  something  of  the  kind  recite : 
*^  What    think    you,    now,    of   Lady    Barbara's 
spright?"» 

^*  I  know  not  what  to  think ;  but  I  have  heard 
"  A  ghost,  to  warn  her  or  advise,  appeared ; 
**  And  that  she  sought  a  friend  before  she  died, 
*'  To  whom  she  might  the  awful  fact  confide, 
**  Who  seal'd  and  secret  should  the  story  keep 
"  Till  Lady  Barbara  slept  her  final  sleep, 
*'  In  that  close  bed  that  never  spirit  shakes, 
"  Nor  ghostly  visiter  the  sleeper  wakes/' 

"  Yes,  I  can  give  that  story,  not  so  well 
"As  your  old  woman  would  the  legend  tell, 
"  But  as  the  facts  are  stated ;  and  now  hear 
"  How  ghosts  advise,  and  widows  persevere/* 


When  her  lord  died,  who  had  so  kind  a  heart. 
That  any  woman  would  have  grieved  to  part. 


own  onlv,  but  of  those  who  had  been.— That  horrible  image 
oi  servility  and  baaenesi— that  flneroenary  and  commercial 
manner!  It  is  the  work  of  imagination,  I  suppose;  but  it  is 
very  strange."— Cni&6e'<  i>/ary,  July  ai,  ls»l7.3 

«  C«  Strange  state  of  being  I  (for 't  is  still  to  be) 
**  Senseless  to  feel,  and  with  sealed  eyes  to  see.** 

Bvsoir,  18S1.] 
*  [Original  MS.  :— 
The  Brothers  dwdt  upon  their  ihvourite  themes 
Of  ghosts,  and  spectres,  demons,  devils,  dreams ; 
These  to  all  kinds  of  ghostly  subjects  led» 
"nungs  we  believe  not,  yet  we  ever  dre«d. 
At  wbidt  our  reaaon  halts,  bv  which  our  feaiv  «« led*. 
*  Sometimes,"  said  George,  ^  the  ghostasid  dt««m  nnlts. 
*•  As  waathe  QMS  with  Lsdy  Barban's  spright.**^ 
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It  had  such  influence  on  his  widow's  mind, 

That  she  the  pleasures  of  the  world  resign'd. 

Young  as  she  was,  and  from  the  husy  town 

Came  to  the  quiet  of  a  village  down ; 

Not  as  insensible  to  joys,  but  still 

With  a  subdued  but  half-rebellious  will ; 

For  she  had  passions  warm,  and  feeling  strong, 

With  a  right  mind,  that  dreaded  to  be  wrong; — 

Tet  she  had  wealth  to  tie  her  to  the  place 

Where  it  procures  delight  and  veils  disgrace ; 

Yet  she  had  beauty  to  engage  the  eye, 

A  widow  still  in  her  minority ; 

Yet  she  had  merit  worthy  men  to  gain, 

And  yet  her  hand  no  merit  could  obtain ; 

For,  though  secluded,  there  were  trials  made. 

When  he  who  soften'd  most  could  not  persuade ; 

A  while  she  hearken'd  as  her  swain  proposed, 

And  then  his  suit  with  strong  refusal  closed. 

'*  Thanks,   and  farewell ! — give  credit  to  my 
word, 
"  That  I  shall  die  the  widow  of  my  lord ; 
"  'T  is  my  own  will,  I  now  prefer  the  state, — 
''  If  mine  should  change,  it  is  the  will  of  fate." 

Such  things  were  spoken,  and  the  hearers  cried, 
**  *T  is  very  strange, — perhaps  she  may  be  tried." 

The  lady  pass*d  her  time  in  taking  air, 
In  working,  reading,  charities,  and  prayer; 
In  the  last  duties  she  received  the  aid 
Of  an  old  friend,  a  priest,  with  whom  she  pny*d ; 
And  to  his  mansion  with  a  purpose  went. 
That  there  should  life  be  innocently  spent ; 
Yet  no  cold  vot'ress  of  the  cloister  she, 
Warm  her  devotion,  warm  her  charity ; 
The  face  the  index  of  a  feeling  mind. 
And  her  whole  conduct  rational  and  kind. 

Though  rich  and  noble,  she  was  pleased  to  slide 
Into  the  habits  of  her  reverend  guide, 
And  so  attended  to  his  girls  and  boys, 
She  seem*d  a  mother  in  her  fears  and  joys ; 
On   her    they  look'd  with   fondness,  something 

checked 
By  her  appearance,  that  engaged  respect ; 
For  still  she  dress'd  as  one  of  higher  race, 
And  her  sweet  smiles  had  dignity  and  grace. 

George  was  her  favourite,  and  it  gave  her  joy 
To  indulge  and  to  instruct  the  darling  boy; 
To  watch,  to  soothe,  to  check  the  forward  child, 
Who  was  at  once  affectionate  and  wild ; 
Happy  and  grateful  for  her  tender  care. 
And  pleased  her  thoughts  and  company  to  share. 

George  was  a  boy  with  spirit  strong  and  high, 
With  handsome  face,  and  penetrating  eye ; 
O'er  his  broad  forehead  hung  his  locks  of  brown, 
That  gave  a  spirit  to  his  boyish  fipown. 
"  My  little  man  "  were  words  that  she  applied 
To  him,  and  he  received  with  growing  pride ; 
Her  darling  even  from  his  infant  years 
Had  something  touching  in  his  smiles  and  tears ; 
And  in  his  boyish  manners  he  began 
To  show  the  pride  that  was  not  made  for  man ; 
Bat  it  became  the  child,  the  mother  cried, 
And  the  kind  lady  said  it  was  not  pride. 


George,  to  his  cost,  though  sometimes  to  his 

praise. 
Was  quite  a  hero  in  these  early  days. 
And  would  return  from  heroes  just  as  stout. 
Blood  in  his  crimson  cheek,  and  blood  withont. 
"  What  I  he  submit  to  vulgar  boys  and  low — 
"  He  bear  an  insult,  he  forget  a  blow  t 
<<  They  call'd  him  Panon—let  his  &ther  bear 
*'  His  own  reproach,  it  was  his  proper  care : 
'*  He  was  no  parson,  but  he  stiU  would  teach 
*'  The  boys  their  manners,  and  yet  would   sot 

preach." 

The  father,  thoughtAil  of  the  time  foregone. 
Was  loth  to  damp  the  spirit  of  his  son ; 
Kememb'ring  he  himself  had  early  laurels  won ; 
The  mother,  frighten'd,  bcgg'd  him  to  refVmin, 
And  not  his  credit  or  his  linen  stain ; 
\yhile  the  kind  friend  so  gently  blamed  the  deed. 
He  smiled  in  tears,  and  wish'd  her  to  proceed ; 
For  the  boy  pleased  her,  and  that  roguish  eye 
And  daring  look  were  cause  of  many  a  sigh. 
When  she  hod  thought  how  much  would   waeh. 

quick  temper  try : 
And  oft  she  felt  a  kind  of  gathering  gloom. 
Sad,  and  prophetic  of  the  ills  to  come. 

Years  fled  unmark'd :  the  lady  taught  no  more 
Th'  adopted  tribe  as  she  was  wont  before ; 
But  by  her  help  the  school  the  lasses  sought. 
And  by  the  Vicar's  self  the  boy  was  taught : 
Not  unresisting  when  that  cursed  Greek 
Ask'd  so  much  time  for  words  that  none  wiU  speak. 

''  What  can  men  worse  for  mortal  brain  contrive 
*'  Than  thus  a  hard  dead  language  to  revive  ! 
'*  Heav'ns,  if  a  language  once  be  fairly  dead, 
"  Let  it  be  buried,  not  preserved  and  read, 
"  The  bane  of  every  boy  to  decent  station  bred ; 
'*  If  any  good  these  crabbed  books  contain, 
**  Translate  them  well,  and  let  them  then  rctnala ; 
^'  To  one  huge  vault  convey  the  useless  stoxY, 
"  Then  lose  the  key,  and  never  find  it  more.*' 

Something  like  this  the  lively  boy  cxpress'd, 
'When  Homer  was  his  torment  and  his  jest. 

*'  George,"  said  the  father,  '*  can  at  plessars 
seize 
**  The  point  he  wishes,  and  with  too  much  «aae ; 
**  And  hence,  depending  on  his  powers,  and  vain, 
**  He  wastes  the  time  that  he  will  sigh  to  gmin.** 
The  partial  widow  thought  the  wasted  days 
He  would  recover,  urged  by  love  and  praise  ; 
And  thus  absolved,  the  boy,  with  grateful  mind. 
Repaid  a  love  so  useful  and  so  blind : 
Her  angry  words  he  loved,  although  he  fear'd. 
And  words  not  angry  doubly  kind  ^pear'd. 

George,  then   on   manhood    verging,   felt   tbe 
diarms 
Of  war,  and  kindled  at  the  world's  alarms; 
Yet  war  was  then,  though  spreading  wide  and  &r, 
A  state  of  peace  to  what  has  since  been  war ; 
'T  was  then  some  dubious  claim  at  sea  or  land. 
That  placed  a  weapon  in  a  warrior's  hand ; 
But  in  these  times  the  causes  of  our  strifb 
Are  hearth  and  altar,  liberty  and  life. 
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George,  when  from  college  he  retum'd,   and 
beard 
1 1  is  father's  questions,  cool  and  thj  appear'd. 
"  Who  had  the  honours  V — "  Honour  !'*  said  the 

youth, 
**  Honour  at  college  I — ^very  good,  in  truth  !*' 
"  What  hours  to  study  did  he  give  ?" — He  gave 
Enough  to  feel  they  made  him  like  a  slave. 
In  fact,  the  Vicar  found,  if  George  should  rise, 
'T  was  not  by  college  rules  and  exercise. 

**  At  least  the  time  for  your  degree  abide, 
**  And  be  ordain'd,"  the  man  of  peace  replied ; 
**  Then  you  may  come  and  aid  me  while  I  keep, 
**  And  watch,  and  shear  th'  hereditary  sheep ; 
**  Choose  then   your  spouse." — That  heard  the 

youth,  and  sigh*d. 
Nor  to  aught  else  attended  or  replied. 

George  had  of  late  indulged  unusual  fears 
And  dangerous  hopes :  he  wept  unconscious  tears ; — 
Whether  for  camp  or  college,  well  he  knew 
He  must  at  present  bid  his  fHends  adieu ; 
His  father,  mother,  sisters,  could  he  part 
With  these,  and  feel  no  sorrow  at  his  heart  ? 
But  from  that  lovely  hidy  could  he  go  ? 
That  fonder,  fairer,  dearer  mother  ? — No  I 
For  while  his  father  spoke,  he  flx'd  his  eyes 
On  that  dear  face,  and  felt  a  warmth  arise, 
A  trembling  Hush  of  joy,  that  he  could  ill  dis- 
guise- 
Then  ask*d  himself  from  whence  this  growing 

bliss. 
This  new-found  joy,  and  all  that  waits  on  this  ? 
'^  Why  sinlcs  that  voice  so  sweetly  in  mine  ear  ? 
"  What  makes  it  now  a  livelier  joy  to  hear  ? 
*'  Why  gives  that  touch  ?— still,  still  do  I  retain 
**  The  fierce  delight  that  tingled   through  each 

vein: 
"  Why  at  her  presence  with  such  quickness  flows 
**  The  vital  current  ? — ^Well  a  lover  knows. 


'*  O !  tell  mo  not  of  years, — can  she  be  old  ? 
*'  Those  eyes,  those  lips,  can  man  unmoved  behold  ? 
**  Hoa  time  that  bosom  chiU'd  ?  are  cheeks  so  rosy 

cold? 
**  No,  she  is  young,  or  I  her  love  t'  engage 
'*  Will  grow  discreet,  and  that  will  seem  like  age : 
*'  But  speak  it  not ;  Death's  equalising  arm 
'*  Levels  not  surer  than  Love's  stronger  charm, 
**  That  bids  all  inequalities  be  gone, 
**  That  laughs  at  rank,  that  mocks  comparison. 

*•  There  is  not  young  or  old,  if  Love  decrees ; 
**  He  levels  orders,  he  confounds  degrees : 
**  There  is  not  fair,  or  dark,  or  short,  or  tall, 
**  Or  grave,  or  sprightly— Love  reduces  all ; 
**  He  makes  unite  the  pensive  and  the  gay, 
^  Gives   something  here,  takes  something  there 

away; 
**  From  each  abundant  good  a  portion  takes, 
^  And  for  each  want  a  compensation  makes ; 
"  Then  tell  me  not  of  years — Love,  power  divine, 
"  Takes,  as  he  wills,  from  hers,  and  gives  to  mine." 

And  she,  in  truth,  was  lovely— Time  had  strown 
No  snows  on  her,  though  he  so  long  had  flown ; 


The  purest  damask  blossom'd  in  her  cheek, 
The  eyes  said  all  that  eyes  are  wont  to  speak : 
Her  pleasing  person  she  with  care  adom'd. 
Nor  arts  that  stay  the  flying  graces  scom'd  ; 
Nor  held  it  wrong  these  graces  to  renew, 
Or  give  the  fading  rose  its  opening  hue ; 
Tet  few  there  were  who  needed  less  the  art 
To  hide  an  error,  or  a  grace  impart. 

George,  yet  a  child,  her  faultless  form  admired, 
And  caU'd  his  fondness  love,  as  truth  required ; 
But  now,  when  conscious  of  the  secret  flame. 
His  bosom's  pain,  he  dared  not  give  the  name  ; 
In  her  the  mother's  milder  passion  grew. 
Tender  she  was,  but  she  was  placid  too ; 
From  him  the  mild  and  filial  love  was  gone. 
And  a  strong  passion  came  in  triumph  on. 

<*  Will  she,"  he  cried,  "  this  impious  love  aUow  ? 
"  And,  once  my  mother,  be  my  mistress  now  ? 
**■  The  parent-spouse  ?  how  for  the  thought  from 

her  I 
"  And  how  can  I  the  daring  wish  aver  ? 
"  When  first  I  speak  it,  how  will  those  dear  eyes 
**  Gleam  with  awaken'd  horror  and  surprise ; 
**  Will  she  not,  angry  and  indignant,  fly 
**  From  my  imploring  call,  and  bid  me  die  ? 
"  Will  she  not  shudder  at  the  thought,  and  say, 
"  My  ton !  and  lift  her  eyes  to  heaven,  and  pray  ? 

"  Alas  I  I  fear — and  yet  my  soul  she  won 
*^  While  she  with  fond  endearments  call'd  me  son  I 
"  Then  first  I  felt— yet  knew  that  I  was  wrong— 
"  This  hope,  at  once  so  guilty  and  so  strong : 
**  She  gave — I  feel  it  now — a  mother's  kiss, 
"  And  quickly  fancy  took  a  bolder  bliss ; 
**■  But  hid  the  burning  blush,  for  fear  that  eye 
**  Should  see  the  transport,  and  the  bliss  deny : 
**  O  I  when  she  knows  the  purpose  I  conceal, 
**  When  my  fond  wishes  to  her  bosom  steal, 
*'  How  will  that  angel  fear?  how  will  the  woman 
feel? 

"  And  yet,  perhaps,  this  instant,  while  I  speak, 
''  She  knows  Uie  pain  I  feel,  the  cure  I  seek ; 
**  Better  than  I  she  may  my  feelings  know, 
**  And  nurse  the  passion  that  she  dares  not  show ; 
**  She  read*  the  look, — and  sure  my  eyes  have 

shown 
*'  To  her  the  power  and  triumph  of  her  own ; 
**  And  in  maternal  love  she  veils  the  flame 
**  That  she  will   heal  with  joy,  yet  hear  with 

shame.^ 

<*  Come,  let  me  then — no  more  a  son — reveal 
**  The  daring  hope,  and  for  her  favour  kneel ; 
**  Let  me  in  ardent  speech  my  meanings  dress, 
'*  And,  while  I  mourn  the  fault,  my  love  confess ; 
"  And,  once  oonfess'd,  no  more  that  hope  resign, 
**  For  she  or  misery  henoeforth  must  be  mine. 


>CInUieotifiBalM8..— 

•*  Y«i  whmi  I  look  opon  that  fhet  dirine, 
"Sfty,  can  I  with  the  goddflM-mother  mim»t 
•*  She  who,  like  Vciraa,  thoald  ptoTido  BMarau 
«  Againat  my  foe— not  fadaff  me  fnater  henas.**] 
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**  O  *  what  confiision  shall  I  see  advance 

*'  On  that  dear  face,  responsive  to  my  glance ! 

"  Sure  she  can  love  !** 

In  fact,  the  youth  was  right ; 
She  could,  but  love  was  dreadful  in  her  sight ; 
Love  like  a  spectre  in  her  view  appeared, 
The  nearer  he  approach'd  the  more  she  fear*d. 

But  knew  she,  then,  this  dreaded  love  ?     She 
guessed 
That  he  hod  guilt — she  knew  he  had  not  rest ; 
She  saw  a  fear  that' she  could  ill  define, 
And  nameless  terrors  in  his  looks  combine  ; 
It  is  a  state  that  cannot  long  endure, 
And  yet  both  parties  dreaded  to  be  sure. 

All  views  were  pass*d  of  priesthood  and  a  gown, 
George,  fix*d  on  glory,  now  prepared  for  town  ; 
But  first  this  mighty  hazard  must  be  run, 
And  more  than  glory  either  lost  or  won : 
Yet,  what  was  glory  ?   Could  he  win  that  heart 
And  gain  that  hand,  what  cause  was  there  to  part  ? 
Her  love  afforded  all  that  life  affords — 
Honour  and  fame  were  phantasies  and  words. 

But  he  must  see  her — She  alone  was  seen 
In  the  still  evening  of  a  day  serene  : 
In  the  deep  shade  beyond  the  garden  walk 
They  met,  and,  talking,  ceased  and  fear*d  to  talk ; 
At  length  she  spoke  of  parent's  love, — ^and  now 
He  hazards  all.     '*  No  parent,  lady,  thou  ! 
^'  None,  none  to  me  !  but  looks  so  fond  and  mild 
"  Would  well  become  the  parent  of  my  child." 

She  gasp'd  for  breath — then  sat  as  one  resolved 
On  some  high  act,  and  then  the  means  revolved. 

**  It  cannot  be,  my  George,  my  child,  my  son  ! 
**  The  thought  is  misery  !— -Guilt  and  misery  shun : 
*<  Far  from  us  both  be  such  design,  oh,  far  ! 
**  Let  it  not  pun  us  at  the  awful  bar, 
"  Where  souls  are  tried^  where  known  the  mother's 

part 
^*  That  I  sustain,  and  all  of  either  heart. 
"  To  wed  with  thee  I  must  all  shame  efface, 
"  And  part  with  female  dignity  and  grace : 
"  Was  I  not  told,  by  one  who  knew  so  well 
*'  This  rebel  heart,  that  it  must  not  rebel  ? 
"  Were  I  not  wam'd,  yet  Reason's  voice  would 

"  *  Retreat,  resolve,  and  from  the  danger  fly  !* 
**  If  Reason  spoke  not,  yet  would  woman's  pride — 
"  A  woman  ^dll  by  better  counsel  guide  ; 
*'  And  should  both  Pride  and  Prudence  plead  in 

vain, 
'^  There  is  a  warning  that  must  still  remain, 
"  And,  though  the  heart  rebell*d,  would  ever  cry 

'Refrain!'" 

He  heard,  he  grieved :   so  checked,  the  eager 
youth 
Dared  not  again  repeat  th'  offensive  truth. 
But  stopp'd,  and  fix'd  on  that  loved  face  an  eye 
Of  pleading  passion,  trembling  to  reply : 
And  that  reply  was  hurried,  was  express'd 
With  bursts  of  sorrow  from  a  troubled  breast ; 
He  could  not  yet  forbear  the  tender  suit, 
And  dare  not  speak — his  eloquence  was  mute. 


But  this  not  long, — again  the  passion  rose 
In  him,  in  her  the  spiiit  to  oppose  : 
Yet  was  she  firm ;  and  he,  who  feared  the  calm 
Of  resolution,  purposed  to  alarm, 
And  make  her  dread  a  passion  strong  and  wild — 
He  fear'd  her  firmness  while  her  looks  were  miVl : 
Therefore  he  strongly,  warmly  urged  his  prayer. 
Till  she,  less  patient,  urged  him  to  forbear. 

**  I  tell  thee,  George,  as  I  have  told  before, 
"  I  feel  a  mother's  love,  and  feel  no  more  ; 
"  A  child  I  bore  thee  in  my  arms,  and  how 
"Could  I  —  did  prudence  yield  —  receive    thee 
now  ?" 

At  her  remonstrance  hope  revived,  for  oft 
He  found  her  words  severe,  her  accents  toft ; 
In  eyes  that  threaten'd  tears  of  pity  stood. 
And  truth  she  made  as  gracious  as  she  coiUd  ; — 
But,  when  she  found  the  dangerous  youth  would 

seek 
His  peace  alone,  and  still  his  wishes  speak. 
Fearful  she  grew,  that,  opening  thus  his  heart. 
He  might  to  hers  a  dangerous  warmth  impart ; 
All  her  objections  slight  to  him  appeard, — 
But  one  she  had,  and  now  it  must  be  heard. 

"  Yes,  it  must  be  !  and  he  shall  understand 
'*  What  powers,  that  are  not  of  the  world,  com* 

mand; 
"  So  shall  he  cease,  and  I  in  peace  shall  live — ** 
Sighing  she  spoke — **  that  widowhood  can  give  r* 
Then  to  her  lover  tum'd,  and  gravely  said, 
"  Let  due  attention  to  my  words  be  paid  : 
"  Meet  me  to-morrow,  and  resolve  t'  obey  ;** 
Then  named  the  hour  and  place,  and  went  her 

way. 
Before  that  hour,  or  moved  by  spirit  vain 
Of  woman's  wish  to  triumph  and  complain. 
She  had  his  parents  summon'd,  and  had  shovn 
Their  son's  strong  wishes,  nor  conceal'd  her  own : 
*^  And  do  you  give,"  she  said,  "  a  parent's  aid 
'*  To  make  the  youth  of  his  strange  love  afraid  ; 
''  And,  be  it  sin  or  not,  bo  all  the  shame   di*> 

pla/d." 

The  good  old  Pastor  wonder'd,  seem'd  to  griere. 
And  look'd  suspicious  on  this  child  of  Eve  : 
He  judged  his  boy,  though  wild,  had  never  daz«d 
To  talk  of  love,  had  not  rebuke  been  spared  ; 
But  he  replied,  in  mild  and  tender  tone, 
"  It  is  not  sin,  and  therefore  shame  has  none.** 

The  diffbrent  ages  of  the  pair  he  knew. 
And  quite  as  well  their  different  fortunes  too  : 
A  meek,  just  man ;  but  difference  in  his  aight 
That  made  the  match  unequal  made  it  right : 
'^  His  son,  his  friend,  united  and  become 
"  Of  his  own  hearth — the  comforts  of  his  home— > 
"  Was  it  so  wrong  ?    Perhaps  it  was  her  pride 
**  That  felt  the  distance,  and  the  youth  denied  ?** 

The  blushing  widow  heard,  and  she  retired. 
Musing  on  what  her  ancient  friend  desired ; 
She  could  not,  therefore,  to  the  youth  oomplaixk. 
That  his  good  father  wish'd  him  to  refrain ; 
She  could  not  add,  ^*  Your  parents,  George,  obey, 
"  They  will  your  absence" — ^no  sneh  will  had  they. 
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Now,  in  th'  appointed  minute  met  the  pair, 
Foredoom'd  to  meet:   George  made  the  lover's 

pray'r,— 
That  was  heard  kindly ;  then  the  lady  tried 
For  a  calm  spirit,  felt  it,  and  replied. 

'*  George,  that  I  love  thee  why  should  I  sup- 
press? 
*'  For  'tis  a  lore  that  virtue  may  profess — 
''"  Parental, — frown  not, — tender,  flz'd,  sincere ; 
^*  Thou  art  for  dearer  ties  by  much  too  dear, 
**  And  nearer  must  not  be,  thou  art  so  very  near : 
^^  Nay,  does  not  reason,  prudence,  pride,  agree, 
«<  Our  very  feelings,  that  it  must  not  be  ? 
"  Nay,  look  not  so, — I  shun  the  task  no  more, 
<*  But  will  to  thee  thy  better  self  restore. 

*^  Then  hear,  and  hope  not ;  to  the  tale  I  tell 
'*  Attend !  obev  me,  and  let  sll  be  well : 
*^  Love  is  forbid  to  me,  and  thou  wilt  find 
**  All  thy  too  ardent  views  must  be  resigned ;  • 
*'  Then  from  thy  bosom  all  such  thoughts  remove, 
^  And  spare  the  curse  of  interdicted  love^ 
*^  If  doubts  at  first  assail  thee,  wait  a  while, 
"  Nor  mock  my  sadness  with  satiric  smile  : 
"  For,  if  not  much  of  other  worlds  we  know, 
**  Nor  how  a  spirit  speaks  in  this  below, 
^*  Still  there  is  speech  and  intercourse ;  and  now 
'*  The  truth  of  what  I  tell  I  first  avow,— 
''  True  will  I  be  in  all,  and  be  attentive  thou. 


**  I  was  a  RatcUfie,  taught  and  train'd  to  live 
^  In  all  the  pride  that  ancestry  can  give  ; 
**  My  only  brother,  when  our  mother  died, 
^*  FUrd  the  dear  offices  of  friend  and  guide ; 
**  My  father  early  taught  us  all  he  dared, 
**  And  for  his  bolder  flights  our  minds  prepared : 
*^  He  read  the  works  of  deists,  every  book 
**  From  crabbed  Hobbes  to  courtly  Bolingbroke ; 
**  And  when  we  understood  not,  he  would  cry, 
^*  *  Let  the  expressions  in  your  memory  lie, 
^*  *  The  light  will  soon  break  in,  and  you  will  find 
**  *  Rest  for  your  spirits,  and  be  strong  of  mind  !' 

*^  Alas !  however  strong,  however  weak, 
**  The  rest  was  something  we  had  still  to  seek  I 
*'  He  taught  us  duties  of  no  arduous  kind, 
**  The  easy  morals  of  the  doubtful  mind ; 
''  He  bade  us  all  our  childish  fears  control, 
"  And  drive  the  nurse  and  grandam  from  the 

soul; 
**  Told  us  the  word  of  God  was  all  we  saw, 
*^  And  that  the  law  of  nature  was  his  law ; 
*'  This  law  of  nature  we  might  find  abstruse, 
**  But  gain  sufficient  for  our  common  use. 
**  Thus  by  persuasion  we  our  duties  leam'd, 
**  And  were  but  little  in  the  cause  ooncem'd. 

"  We  lived  in  peace,  in  intellectual  ease, 
**  And  thought  that  virtue  was  the  way  to  please, 


*  [MS.  :— 

*•  Hoar.  tli«n,  and  hope  not  I  to  th«  tale  I  tell 
**  Uelongs  Um  warning  on  the  galea  of  hell, 
**  *  Thia  b  oo  place  for  hope  I*  the  gnilt  above 
**  Exclodea  it  here.    Oh  I  now  the  gvilt  rea — 
*"  And  tna  the  cotm  of  Interdicted  love.**] 


*'  And  pure  morality  the  keeping  free 

"  From  all  the  stains  of  vtilgar  villany. 

*'  But  Richard,  dear  enthusiast !  shunn'd  reproach, 

**  He  let  no  stain  upon  his  name  encroach  ; 

'*  But  fled  the  hated  vice,  was  kind  and  just, 

**  That  all  must  love  him,  and  that  all  might  trust 

"  Free,  sad  discourse  was  ours ;  we  often  sigh'd, 
'*  To  think  we  could  not  in  some  truths  confide. 
<*  Our  father's  final  words  gave  no  content, 
*'  We  fotmd  not  what  his  self-reliance  meant. 
^  To  fix  our  faith  some  grave  relations  sought ; 
"  Doctrines   and   creeds    of  various  kinds  they 

brought, 
'*  And  we  as  children  heard  what  they  as  doctors 

Uught.* 

"  Some  to  the  priest  referr*d  us,  in  whose  book 
'*  No  unbeliever  could  resisting  look ; 
*'  Others  to  some  great  prearsher's,  who  could  tame 
'*  The  fiercest  mind,  and  set  the  cold  on  flame ; 
"  For  him  no  rival  in  dispute  was  foimd 
**  Whom  he  oould  not  confute  or  not  confound. 

"  Some  mystics  told  us  of  the  sign  and  seal, 
**  And  what  the  Spirit  would  in  time  reveal, 
*'  If  we  had  grace  to  wait,  if  we  had  hearts  to 

feel: 
'*  Others,  to  Reason  trusting,  said,  '  Believe 
««  *  As  she  directs,  and  what  she  proves  receive ;' 
'*  While  many  told  us,  *  It  is  all  but  guess ; 
^  *  Stick  to  your  church,  and  calmly  acquiesce.* 

**  Thus   doubting,  wearied,  hurried,  and  per- 
plex'd, 
**  This  world  was  lost  in  thinking  of  the  next : 
**  When  spoke  my  brother — *  From  my  soul  I  hate 
<«  ^  This  clash  of  thought,  this  ever-doubting  state ; 
*'  *  For  ever  seeking  certainty,  yet  blind 
"  '  In  our  research,  and  puzzled  when  we  flnd. 
**  '  Could  not  some  spirit,  in  its  kindness,  steal 
**  *•  Back  to  our  world,  and  some  dear  truth  re- 
veal? 
*•*■  *■  Say  there  is  danger, — if  it  could  be  done, 
"  *  Sure  one  would  venture — I  would  be  the  one  ; 
^  *  And  when  a  spirit — much  as  spirits  might — 
*^  *'  I  would  to  thee  communicate  my  light !' 

**  1  sought  my  daring  brother  to  oppose, 
**  But  awful  gladness  in  my  bosom  rose  : 
**  I  feared  my  wishes ;  but  through  all  my  frame 
"  A  bold  and  elevating  terror  came  : 
**  Yet  with  dissembling  prudence  I  replied, 
**  *  Know  we  the  laws  that  may  be  thus  defied  ? 
"  *  Should  the  free  spirit  to  th'  embodied  tell 
*^  '  The  precious  secret,  would  it  not  rebel  V 
**  Tet  while  I  spoke  I  felt  a  pleasing  glow 
**  Suffuse  my  cheek  at  what  I  long*d  to  know ; 
'■'■  And  I,  like  Eve  transgressing,  grew  more  bold, 
**  And  wish'd  to  hear  a  spirit  and  behold. 


'  [MS.:— 

**  Some  to  the  dean  referred  us,  who  had  mado 
**  An  atheiit  mad,  ao  well  could  he  permade ; 
**  CHbeia  to  Doctor  Bowlesli  powerrtal  art. 
**  Who  fboad  an  entnmee  in  the  bardcat  heart***; 
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"  *  I  have  no  friend,*  said  lie ;   'to  not  one  man 
**  '  Can  I  appear :  but,  love  !  to  thee  I  can  : 

•'  *  Who  first  shall  die  ' 1  wept,— but  *  I  agree 

i*  <  To  all  thou  say'st,  dear  Richutl !  and  would  be 
"  *  The  first  to  wing  my  way,  and  bring  my  news 
to  thee.' 

"  Long  we  conversed,  but  not  till  we  perceived 
•*  A  gathering  gloom — Our  freedom   gain*d,  we 

grieved ; 
"  Above  the  vulgar,  as  we  judged,  in  mind, 
**  Below  in  peace,  more  sad  as  more  refined  ; 
"  'Twos  joy,  'twas  sin — Offenders  at  the  time, 
"  We  felt  the  hurried  pleasure  of  our  crime, 
"  With  pain  that  crime  creates,  and  this  in  both — 
**  Our  mind  united  as  the  strongest  oath. 

"  O,  my  dear  George  !  in  ceasing  to  obey, 
^*  Misery  and  trouble  meet  us  in  our  way  I 
"  I  felt  as  one  intruding  in  a  scene 
*'  Where  none  should  be,  where  none  had  ever 

been; 
"  Like  our  first  parent,  I  waa  new  to  sin, 
*'  But  plainly  felt  ito  sufferings  begin  : 
**  In  nightly  dreams  I  walk'd  on  soU  unsound, 
"  And  in  my  day-dreams  endless  error  found. 

"  With  this  dear  brother  I  was  doom*d  to  part, 
**  Who,  with  a  husband,  shared  a  troubled  heart : 
"  My  lord  I  honoured  ;  but  I  never  proved 
'*  The   madd'ning  joy,   the   boast  of  some  who 

loved : 
<<  It  was  a  marriage  that  our  friends  profess'd 
*'  Would  be  most  happy,  and  I  acquiesced  ; 
*'  And  we  were  happy,  for  our  love  was  calm, 
"  Not  life's  delicious  essence,  but  its  balm. 
"  My  brother  left  us — dear  iinhappy  boy ! 
"lie  never  teem'd  to  taste  of  earthly  joy, 
"  Never  to  live  on  earth,  but  ever  strove 
"  To  gain  some  tidings  of  a  world  above. 

'*  Parted  from  him,  I  found  no  more  to  please ; 
"  Ease  was  my  object,  and  I  dwelt  in  ease  ; 
"  And  thus  in  quiet,  not  perhaps  content, 
**  A  year  in  wedlock — lingering  time  I — was  spent. 

"  One  night  I  slept  not,  but  I  courted  sleep, 
*'  And  forced  my  thoughts  on  tracks  they  could  not 

keep; 
"  Till  nature,  wearied  in  the  strife,  reposed, 
**  And  deep  forge tfulness  my  wanderings  closed. 

"  My  lord  was  absent— distant  from  the  bed 
"  A  pendent  lamp  its  soften'd  lustre  shed ; 
"  But  there  was  Ught  that  chased  away  the  gloom, 
"  And  brought  to  view  each  object  in  the  room : 
**  These  I  observed  ere  yet  I  sank  in  sleep, 
'^  That,  if  disturbed  not,  had  been  long  and  deep. 

"  I  was  awaken  d  by  some  being  nigh, — 
"  It  seem'd  some  voice, — and  gave  a  timid  cry ; 
**  When  sounds,  that  I  describe  not,  slowly  broke 

**  On  my  attention *  Be  composed,  and  look  I' 

"  I  strove,  and  I  iueceeded ;  look'd  with  awe, 
**  But  yet  with  finnness,  and  my  brother  taw. 


'*  George,  why  that  smile  ?— By  all  that  Godbi 

done, 
'  By  the  great  Spirit,  by  the  blessed  Son, 
'  By  the  one  holy  Three,  by  the  thrice  holy  Om, 
'  I  saw  my  brother, — saw  him  by  my  bed,— 
'  And  every  doubt  in  tail  conviction  fled  ! 
'  It  was  his  own  mild  spirit — He  a  while 
'  Waited  my  calmness  with  benignant  smile. 
'  So  softly  shines  the  veiled  sun,  till  past 
'  The  cloud,  and  light  upon  the  world  is  cast : 
'  That  look  composed  and  soften'd  I  survey'd, 
'  And  met  the  glance  fraternal  lots  afraid ; 
'  Though  in  those  looks  was  something  of  cob- 

mand, 
And  traits  of  what  I  fear*d  to  xmderstand. 


"  Then  spoke  the  spirit — George,  I  pray,  s^ 

tend — 
"  '  First,  let  all  doubts  of  thy  reUgion  end : 
"  '  The  word  revealed  is  true  :  inquire  no  more ; 
"  '  Believe  in  meekness,  and  with  thanks  adore : 
"  *  Thy  priest  attend,  but  not  in  all  rely, 
*'  *  And  to  objectors  seek  for  no  reply  ; 
"  *  Truth,  doubt,  and  error  will  be  mix'd  below— 
^  *  Be  thou  content  the  greater  truths  to  knov, 

"  *  And  in  obedience  rest  thee For  thy  life 

'* '  Thou  needcst  counsel — now  a  happy  wife, 
** '  A  vridow  soon  !  and  then,  my  sister,  then, 
«  <  Think  not  of  marriage,  think  no  more  of  men  >- 
'*  '  Life  will  have  comforts ;  thou  wilt  much  ajifj 
"  '  Of  moderate  good ;  then  do  not  this  destr^: 
''  *  Fear  much,  and  wed  no  more ;  by  passion  kd, 
**  *  Shouldst  thou  again'— art  thou  attending?— 

*wed, 
<<  <  Care  in  thy  ways  will  growl,  and  anguish  hsoot 

thy  bed : 
"  *  A  brother's  warning  on  thy  heart  engrave : 
**  '  Thou  art  a  mistress — then  be  not  a  dave  t 
«  *  Shouldst  thou  again  that  hand  in  fondness  git*, 
<<  '  What  life  of  misery  art  thou  doom'd  to  lir« ! 
** '  How  wilt  thou  weep,  lament,  implore,  ooa* 

plain! 
"  *  How  wilt  thou  meet  derision  and  disdain! 
"  '  And  pray  to  Heaven  in  doubt,  and  kneel  to 

man  in  vain! 
*' '  Thou  read'st  of  woes  to  tender  bosoms  sist— 
''  *■  Thine  shall  with  tenfold  agony  be  rent ; 
"  '  Increase  of  anguish  shall  new  yean  bestow, 
*<  *  I  ain  shall  on  thought  and  grief  on  reason  gro«« 
"^  *  And  this  th'  advice  I  give  increase  the  iO  I 

show.* 

"*A  second  marriage  !— No !— by  all  that  ^ 
dear!* 
**  I  cried  aloud — ^The  spirit  bade  me  hear. 
'* '  There  will  be  trial, — how  I  must  not  say, 
*'  *  Perh^M  I  cannot — listen,  and  obey  I 
"  *  Free  is  thy  will— th*  event  I  cannot  see, 
"  *  Distinctly  cannot,  but  thy  will  is  tree, 
«  •  Come,  weep  not,  sister— spirits  can  hot  giMfl^ 
«  *  And  not  ordain — but  do  not  wed  distress; 
**  *  For  who  would  rashly  venture  on  a  snare  f 


'^  *I  swear  1'  I  answered *Vo,  thoa  must  M 

swear,' 
**  He  said,  or  I  had  sworn ;  but  still  the  vow 
^  Was  pa«t,  was  in  my  mind,  and  there  Is  now: 
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•*  Never !  O.  never :— Why  that  fullen  air? 
*'  Think'st   thou  —  ungcnerout !  —  I   would   wed 
despair? 

**  Was  it  not  told  me  thus? — and  then  I  cried, 
"  *  Art  thou  in  bliss?*— but  nothing  he  replied, 
"  Save  of  my  fate,  for  that  ho  came  to  show, 
"  Nor  of  aught  else  permitted  me  to  know. 
"  *  Forowam*d,  forearm  thee,  and  thy  way  pursue, 
»*  ♦  Safe,  if  thou  wilt,  not  flowery— now,  adieu  I* 

not   thus,*  I  cried,  *  for  this  will 


"*Nay,   go 

seem 


"  *  The  work  of  sleep,  a  mere  impressive  dream ; 

'*  *  Give  me  some  token,  that  I  may  indeed 

**  '  From  the  suggestions  of  my  doubts  be  freed  !* 

"  *  Be  this  a  token — ere  the  week  be  fled 
**  ^  Shall  tidings  greet  thee  firom  the  newly  dead.* 

"  *  Nay,  but,'  I  said,  with  courage  not  my  own, 
** '  O I  be  some  signal  of  thy  presence  shown ; 
**  *  Let  not  this  visit  with  the  rising  day 
**  *  Pass,  and  be  melted  like  a  dream  away.' 

**  *  O,  woman !  woman !  ever  anxious  still 
**  ^  To  gain  the  knowledge,  not  to  curb  the  win ! 
"  *  Have  I  not  promised  ? — Child  of  sin,  attend — 
'' '  Make  not  a  lying  spirit  of  thy  fUend : 

"  *  Give  me  thy  hand !' 1  gave  it,  for  my  soul 

**  Was  now  grown  ardent,  and  above  control ; 

"  Eager  I  8tretch*d  it  forth,  and  felt  the  bold 

**  Of  shadowy  fingers,  more  than  icy  eold : 

"  A  nameless  pressure  on  my  wrist  was  made, 

**  And  instant  vanish*d  the  beloved  shade  t 

**  Strange  it  will  seem,  but,  ere  the  morning  came, 

**  I  slept,  nor  felt  disorder  in  my  frame : 

*'  Then  came  a  dream — I  saw  my  father's  shade, 

*'  But  not  with  awe  like  that  my  brother's  made ; 

**  And  he  began — *  What !  made  a  convert,  child  ? 

*'  •  Have  they  my  favourite  by  their  creed  be- 

guUed? 
** '  Thy  brother's  weakness  I  could  well  foresee, 
"  *  But  had,  my  girl,  more  confidence  in  thee : 
'* '  Art  thou,  indeed,  before  their  ark  to  bow  ? 
'*  *  I  smiled  before,  but  I  am  angry  now : 
**  •  Thee  will  they  bind  by  threats,  and  thou  wilt 

shake 
"  *  At  tales  of  terror  that  the  miscreants  make : 
'* '  Between  the  bigot  and  enthusiast  led, 
'*  *■  Thou  hast  a  world  of  miseries  to  dread. 
•'  *  Think  for  thyself,  nor  let  the  knaves  or  fools 
*'  *  Rob  thee  of  reason,  and  prescribe  thee  rules.' 

**  Soon   as  I  woke,   and   could   my   thoughts 
collect, 
*'  What  can  I  think,  I  cried,  or  what  reject  ? 
**  Was  it  my  brother?     Aid  me,  power  divine  I 
"  Have  I  not  seen  him,  left  he  not  a  sign  ? 
**  Did  I  not  then  the  placid  features  trace 
**  That  now  remain— the  air,  the  eye,  the  face  ? 
**  And  then  my  father — ^but  how  different  seem 
'*  These  visitations — this,  indeed,  a  dream ! 

•*  Then  for  that  token  on  my  wrist — 'tis  here, 
**  And  very  slight  to  you  it  must  appear ; 
*^  Here,  1 11  withdraw  the  bracelet— 't  is  a  speck ! 
^^  No  more  I  but 't  is  upon  my  life  a  check." 


'*  O !  lovely  all,  and  like  its  sister  arm  1 
**  Call  this  a  check,  dear  lady  ?  't  is  a  charm— 
**  A  slight,  an  accidental  mark — ^no  more." 
''  Slight  as  it  is,  it  was  not  there  before : 

"  Then  was  there  weakness,  and  I  bound  it 

Nay! 
**  This  is  infringement — take  those  Ups  away ! 

*'  On  the  fourth  day  came  letters,  and  I  cried, 
**  Richard  is  dead,  and  named  the  day  he  died : 
**  A  proof  of  knowledge,  true !  but  one,  alas !  of 

pride. 
**  The  signs  to  me  were  brought,  and  not  my  lord, 
**  But  I,  impatient,  waited  not  the  word ; 
'*  And  much  he  marvell'd,  reading  of  the  night 
"*  In  which  th'  immortal  spirit  took  its  flight 

'*  Tes !  I  beheld  my  brother  at  my  bed 
**  The  hour  he  died !  the  instant  he  was  dead — 
^^  His  presence  now  I  see !  now  trace  him  as  he 
fled. 

"  Ah !  fly  me,  George,  in  very  pity,  fly ; 
*'  Thee  I  reject,  but  yield  thee  reasons  why ; 
**  Our  fate  forbids, — the  counsel  Heaven  has  sent 
*'  We  must  adopt,  or  grievously  repent ; 
"  And  I  adopt."-^-^eorge  humbly  bow*d,  and 

sigh'd. 
Bat,  lost  in  thought,  he  look'd  not  nor  replied ; 
Yet  feebly  utter'd  in  hU  sad  adieu, 
**  I  must  not  doubt  thy  truth,  but  perish  if  thou  'rt 

true." 
Bat  when  he  thought  alone,  his  terror  gone 
Of  the  strange  story,  better  views  came  on. 

*'  Nay,  my  enfeebled  heart,  be  not  dismay'd ! 
*<  A  boy  again,  am  1  of  ghosts  afraid  ? 
I  **  Does  she  believe  it  ?    Say  she  does  believe ; 
'  **  Is  die  not  bom  of  error  and  of  Eve  ? 
I  "  Oh !  there  is  lively  hope  I  may  the  cause  retrieve. 

"  *  If  you  re-wed  ' exclaim'd  the  Ghost. 

For  what 

*'  Puts  he  the  case,  if  marry  she  will  not  ? 

"  He  knows  her  fate — but  what  am  I  about  ? 

*'  Do  I  believe  ?— 't  is  certain  I  have  doubt, 

*<  And  so  has  she, — what  therefore  will  she  do  ? 

*'  She  the  predicted  fortune  will  pursue, 

**  And  by  th'  event  will  judge  if  her  strange 
'  dream  was  true ; 

*'  The  strong  temptation  to  her  thought  applied 
I  **  Will  gain  new  strength,  and  will  not  be  denied ; 

**  The  very  threat  against  the  thing  we  love 
'  **  Will  the  vex'd  spirit  to  resistance  move  ; 
'  "  With  vows  to  virtue  weakness  will  begin, 

'*  And  fears  of  sinning  let  in  thoughts  of  sin." 

Strong  in  her  sense  of  weakness,  now  withdrew 
The  cautious  lady  from  the  lover's  view ; 
But  she  perceived  the  looks  of  all  were  changed, — 
Her  kind  old  friends  grew  peevish  and  estnmged : 
I  A  firetfbl  spirit  reign'd,  and  discontent 

From  room  to  room  in  sullen  silence  went ; 
'  And  the  kind  widow  was  distress'd  at  heart 
!  To  think  that  she  no  comfort  could  impart : 
.  '*  But  he  will  go,"  she  said,  <<  and  he  will  strive 
;  *^  In  fields  of  glorious  energy  to  drive 
I  21 
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'*  LoTO  from  hit  bo«om. — Yes,  I  then  may  stay, 
"  And  all  will  thank  me  on  a  future  day." 

So  judged  the  lady,  nor  appear'd  to  grieve, 
Till  the  young  soldier  came  to  take  his  leave  ; 
But  not  of  all  assembled — No  !  he  found 
His  gentle  sisters  all  in  sorrow  drown'd ; 
With  many  a  shaken  hand,  and  many  a  kiss. 
He  cried,  **  Farewell !  a  solemn  business  this  ; 
*'  Nay,  Susan,  Sophy  I  —  heaven  and  earth,  my 

dears! 
*'  I  am  a  soldier^what  do  I  with  tears  ?" 

He  sought  his  parents ; — they  together  walkM, 
And  of  their  son,  his  views  and  dangers,  talk'd  ; 
They  Imew  not  how  to  bhime  their  friend,  but  still 
They  murmur*d,  **  She  may  save  us  if  she  will : 
"  Were  not  these  visions  working  in  her  mind 
"  Strange  things — 't  is  in  her  nature  to  be  kind." 

Their  son  appeared. — He  soothed  them,  and  was 
blessM, 
But  still  the  fondness  of  his  soul  confess'd. 
And  where  the  lady  ? — To  her  room  retired ! 
"  Now  show,  dear  son,  the  courage  she  required." 

George  bow'd  in  silence,  trying  for  assent 
To  his  hard  fate,  and  to  his  trial  went : 
Fond,  but  yet  fix'd,  he  found  her  in  her  room ; 
Firm,  and  yet  fearful,  she  beheld  him  oome  : 
Nor  sought  he  favour  now — No  !  he  would  meet 
Ids  doom. 

"  Farewell !  and,  madam,  I  beseech  you  pray 
**  That  this  sad  spirit  soon  may  pass  away ; 
*'  That  sword  or  ball  would  to  the  dust  restore 
*'  This  body,  that  the  soul  may  grieve  no  more 
"  For  love  rejected. — Oh  !  that  I  could  quit 
"  The  life  I  loathe,  who  am  for  nothing  fit, 
"  No,  not  to  die  !** — "  Unhappy,  wilt  thou  make 
*'  The  house  all  wretched  for  thy  passion's  sake  ? 
"  And  most  its  grieving  object  ?" — 

"  Grieving  ?— No  I 
"  Or  as  a  conqueror  mourns  a  dying  foe, 
'*  That  makes  his  triumph  sure. — Couldst  thou  de- 
plore 
"  The  evil  done,  the  pain  would  be  no  more ; 
*^  But  an  accursed  dream  has  steel'd  thy  breast^ 
*'  And  all  the  woman  in  thy  soul  suppressed." 

'*  Oh  I  it  was  vision,  George ;  a  vision  true 
'*  As  ever  seer  or  holy  prophet  knew." 

"  Can  spirits,  lady,  though  they  might  alarm, 
"  Make  an  impression  on  tiiat  lovely  arm  ? 
'*  A  little  cold  the  cause,  a  little  heat, 
"  Or  vein  minute,  or  artery's  morbid  beat, 
"  Even  beauty  these  admit."— 

"  I  did  behold 
«  My  brother's  form."— 

"  Tes,  80  thy  Fancy  told, 
**  When  in  the  morning  she  her  work  survey'd, 
"  And  eaU'd  the  doubtful  memory  to  her  aid." 

<'Nay,  think!   the  night  he  died— the  very 
night  !"— 
«  *T  is  very  true,  and  so  perchance  he  might, 
^  But  in  thy  mind— not,  lady,  in  thy  sight ! 


**  Thou  wert  not  well ;  forms  delicately  madt 
^  These  dreams  and  fkndes  easily  invade ; 
''  The  mind  and  body  feel  the  slow  disease, 
«  And  dreams  are  what  the  troubled  fkncy  seet.** 
**  Oh,  but  how  strange  that  all  should  be  iMm* 

bined  !"— 
**  True  ;  but  such  combinations  we  may  find ; 
<*  A  dream's  predicted  number  gain*d  a  priie, 
**  Yet  dreams  make  no  impression  on  the  wiBc, 
**  Though  some  chanee  good,  some  lucky  gsinmy 

rise." 

**  Oh !   but   those  words,  that  voice  so  tnh  j 
known  I"— 
"  No  doubt,  dear  lady,  they  were  all  thine  ow ; 
"  Memory  for  thee  thy  brother's  form  portrsy'd ; 
*'  It  was  thy  fear  the  awful  warning  made : 
^^  Thy  former  doubts  of  a  religious  kind 
*'  Account    for    all    these    wanderings   of  iht 
mind."  ! 

^'  But  then,  how  different  when  my  father  caof!  , 
'*  These  could  not  in  their  nature  be  the  same  !"- 


"  Yes,  all  arc  dreams ;  but  some  as  we  swakt 
'*  Fly  off  at  once,  and  no  impression  make :  I 

"  Others  are  felt,  and  ere  they  quit  the  brsin        | 
«<  Make  such  impression  that  they  come  sgiis;     i 
"  As  half  familiar  thoughts,  and  half  trnknovs, 
*'  And  scarcely  recollected  as  our  own ; 
"  For  half  a  day  abide  some  vulgar  dreams. 
"  And  give  our  grandams  and  our  nurses  thens;  | 
^*  Others,  more  strong,  abiding  figures  draw         I 
*'  Upon  the  brain,  and  we  assert,  '  I  saw ;'  | 

**  And  then  the  fancy  on  the  organs  place 
*'  A  powerful  likeness  of  a  form  and  face.  | 

I 

"  Yet  more — in  some  strong  pasaion's  trooUcd 

r«ign» 
*'  Or  when  the  fever'd  blood  inflames  the  brsis, 
"  At  once  the  outward  and  the  inward  eye 
"  The  real  object  and  the  fancied  spy ; 
"  The  eye  is  open,  and  the  sense  is  true,  j 

**  And  therefore  they  the  outward  ol^ect  tiev; 
*'  But  while  the  real  sense  is  fix*d  on  thtse, 
**  The  power  within  its  own  creation  sees: 
«*  And  these,  when  mingled  in  the  mind,  cttaU 
''  Those  striking  visions  which  our  dreamcisstttc 
*'  For,  knowing  that  is  true  that  met  the  sifbt, 
*'  They  think  the  judgment  of  the  £an<;y  right. 

^  Your  frequent  talk  of  dreams  has  made  w 
turn  I 

*'  My  mind  on  them,  and  these  the  Uets  I  ksn. 
'*  Or  should  you  say,  't  is  not  in  us  to  take 
"  Heed  in  both  ways,  to  sleep  and  be  awake, 
"  Perhaps  the  things  by  eye  and  mind  smrej^ 
^  Are  in  their  quick  alternate  efforts  made ; 
"  For  by  this  mixture  of  the  truth,  the  diean 
*<  Will  in  the  morning  fresh  and  vivid  seem. 

*'  Dreams  are  like  portraits,  and  we  find  t^ 
please 
"  Because  they  are  confess'd  resemblances ;  | 

**  But  those  strange  night-mare  virions  we  oevi«*  ^ 
"  To  waxen  figures— they  too  real  are, 
^  Too  much  a  very  truth,  and  are  so  Just  | 

*'  To  life  and  death,  they  pain  us  or  dl^ust*        | 
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^  H«nee    from  your   mind    these  idle  visioni 
shake, 
•*  And,  O !  my  love,  to  happiness  awake  I" 

"  It  was  a  warning,  tempter  I  from  the  dead : 
*'  And  wedding  thee  I  should  to  misery  wed !" 

"  False  and  injurious  I  what  I  n^Just  to  thee  ? 
**  O !  hear  the  tows  of  Love — it  cannot  be : 
*»  What  1  I  forbear  to  bless  thee— I  forego 
**  That  first  great  blessing  of  existence  ?   No ! 
"  Did  every  ghost  that  terror  saw  arise 
"  With  such  prediction,  I  should  say  it  lies : 
"  But  none  there  are — a  mighty  gulf  between 
**  Hides  the  ideal  world  from  objects  seen ; 
«*  We  know  not  where  unbodied  spirits  dwell, 
**  But  this  we  know,  they  are  invisible ; — 
**  Yet  I  have  one  that  fain  would  dwell  with  thee, 
*•  And  always  with  thy  purer  spirit  be.*' 

**  0 1  leave  me,  George !" — 

"  To  Uke  the  field,  and  die, 
"  So  leave  thee,  Lady  ?     Yes,  I  will  comply ; 
'*  Thou  art  too  fitf  above  me — ghosts  withstand 
**  My  hopes  in  vain,  but  riches  guard  thy  hand, 
^  For  I  am  poor — aifection  and  a  heart 
**  To  thee  devoted,  I  but  these  impart ; 
**  Then  bid  me  go,  I  will  thy  words  obey, 
**  But  let  not  vi^ons  drive  thy  friend  away." 

**  Hear  me,  O I  hear  me !  Shall  I  wed  my  son  ?*' — 
'^  I  am  in  fondness  and  obedience  one ; 
*<  And  I  will  reverence,  honour,  love,  adore, 
**  Be  all  that  fondest  sons  can  be — and  more : 
**  And  shall  thy  son,  if  such  he  be,  proceed 
'*  To  fierce  encounters,  and  in  battle  bleed  ? 
**  No !  thou  canst  weep ! " 

**  O !  leave  me,  I  entreat ; 
**  Leave  me  a  moment — ^we  shall  quickly  meet.*' 

«  No  I  here  I  kneel,  a  beggar,  at  thy  feet.'*— 
He  said,  and  knelt— with  accents  softer  still. 
He  woo'd  the  weakness  of  a  Osiling  will 
And  erring  judgment — ^took  her  hand  and  cried, 
'*  Withdraw  it  not !— O !  let  it  thus  abide, 
♦*  Pledge  of  thy  love— upon  thy  act  depend 
**  My  joy,  my  hope, — ^thus  they  begin  or  end  I 
"  Withdraw  it  not."— He  saw  her  looks  express'd 
Favour  and  grace— the  hand  was  firmer  pre8s*d ; 
Signs  of  opposing  fear  no  more  were  shown. 
And  as  he  press'd,  he  felt  it  was  his  own. 

Soon  through  the  house  was  known  the  glad 
assent. 
The  night  so  dreaded  was  in  comfort  spent ; 
War  was  no  more,  the  destined  knot  was  tied. 
And  the  fond  widow  made  a  fearfbl  bride. 


COriffbMUy:- 
Saeh  b  car  tale,  sad  All  that  now  renuln 
Aw  Md  TsriMiM  of  (ricfaad  pain. 
The  dsy  of  lota,  lilw  an  anHimnal  day, 
B**!!  in  ita  mornins  haiteii'd  to  decay. 
Wbo  gvn  her  baud  detenniaed  not  to  fiTe, 
Waa  doom*d  In  angiUah  and  zefrot  to  live ; 


Let  mortal  frailty  judge  how  mortals  fridl 
Thus  in  their  strongest  resolutions  fidl. 
And  though  we  blame,  our  pity  ifill  prevaiL 

Tet  with  that  Ghost— for  she  so  thought— in 

view  I 
When  she  believed  that  all  he  told  was  true  ; — 
When  every  threat  was  to  her  mind  recall'd, 
TUl  it  became  afiHghten'd  and  appall'd ; — 
When  Reason  pleaded.  Think !  forbear !  refrain  !— 
And  when,  though  trifling,  stood  that  mystic  stain. 
Predictions,  warnings,  threats,  were  present  all  in 

vain. 

Th'  exulting  youth  a  mighty  conqueror  rose. 
And  who  hereaiter  shall  his  will  oppose  ? 

Such  is  our  tale :  but  we  must  yet  attend 
Our  weak  kind  widow  to  her  joumey*s  end ;  ^ 
Upon  her  death-bed  laid,  confessing  to  a  friend 
Her  fiill  belief,  for  to  the  hour  she  died 
This  she  profess'd : — 

"  The  truth  I  must  not  hide ; 
*'  It  was  my  brother*s  form,  and  in  the  night  he 

died: 
"  In  sorrow  and  in  shame  has  pass*d  my  time, 
"  All  I  have  suff'er'd  follow  from  my  crime : 
"  I  sinn'd  with  warning — when  I  gave  my  hand 
**  A  power  within  said,  urgently,— Withstand  I 
"  And  I  resisted — O !  my  God,  what  shame, 
**  What  years  of  torment,  from  that  frailty  came ! 

**  That  husband-son !— I  will  my  fiuilt  review— 
'*  What  did  he  not  that  men  or  monsters  do  ? 
**  His  day  of  love,  a  brief  autumnal  day, 
«  E'en  in  its  dawning  hasten'd  to  decay ; 
"  Doom'd  from  our  odious  union  to  behold 
"  How  cold  he  grew,  and  then  how  worse  than 

cold; 
"  Eager  he  sought  me,  eagerly  to  shun, 
<*  Kneeling  he  woo*d  me,  but  he  scom*d  me,  won ; 
*'  The  tears  he  caused  served  only  to  provoke 
*<  His  wicked  insult  o'er  the  heart  he  broke ; 
"  My  fond  compliance  served  him  for  a  jest, 
'*  And  sharpen'd  scorn — *  I  ought  to  be  distress'd ; 
"  *  Why  did  I  not  with  my  chaste  ghost  comply  ?* 
**  And  with  upbraiding  scorn  he  told  me  why. 
*<  O I  there  was  grossness  in  his  soui :  his  mind 
**  Could  not  be  raised,  nor  soften'd,  nor  refined. 

<*  Tvrice  he  departed  in  his  rage,  and  went 
'*  I  know  not  where,  nor  how  his  days  were  spent ; 
**  Twice  he  retnm'd  a  suppliant  wretch,  and  craved, 
^  Mean  as  profbse,  the  trifle  I  had  saved. 

<*  I  have  had  wounds,  and  some  that  never  heal, 
**  What  bodies  suflbr,  and  what  spirits  feel ; 
**  But  he  is  gone  who  gave  them,  he  is  fled 
**  To  his  account !  and  my  revenge  is  dead : 


For  he  wbo  woo'd  ao  wannly  aoorn'd  her  won,' 
&Kgor  he  aoof  ht  her,  aajsgly  to  ahon. 
He  laof  h'd  at  lean  be  eaaaad  biaualf  to  atait. 
And  moek'd  the  aorrowa  of  a  bfoaUng  heart ; 
While  ahe  a  aad  and  aiffalas  alave  lemain'd. 
And  to  the  drags  the  eap  or  aoRow  diain'd.] 
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**  Yet  is  it  duty,  thongh  with  shame,  to  give 

"  My  sex  a  lesson— let  my  story  live ; 

**  For  if  no  ghost  the  promised  visit  paid, 

<*  Still  was  a  deep  and  strong  impression  made, 

*'  That  wisdom  had  approved,  and  prudence  had 

obey'd ; 
''  But  from  another  world  that  warning  came, 
"  And,  O !  in  this  be  ended  all  my  shame ! 
«  Like  the  first  being  of  my  sex  I  fell, 
« Tempted,  and  with    the    tempter    doomed    to 

dweU— 
*'  He  was  the  master-fiend,  and  where  he  reign'd 

washeU.*' 


This  was  her  last,  for  she  described  no  more 
The  rankling  feelings  of  a  mind  so  sore, 
But  died  in  peace. — One  moral  let  us  draw, 
Be  it  a  ghost  or  not  the  lady  saw  :— 

If  our  discretion  tells  us  how  to  live, 
We  need  no  ghost  a  helping  hand  to  give ; 
But  if  discretion  cannot  us  restrain. 
It  then  appears  a  ghost  would  come  in  vain.* 


BOOK   XVII. 


THE  WIDOW. 

The  Morning  Walk— VllUge  Scenery— The  Widow's  Dwell- 
ing—Her Story  related— The  flrtt  Hosbend— Hie  Indalg- 
ence— lU  Consequence— Dies— The  second— His  Authority 
—Its  Eflects-His  Death— A  third  Husband- Determinately 
indulgent— He  dies  also— The  Widow's  Retirement. 

Richard  one  morning — it  was  custom  now — 
Walk*d    and   conversed  with    labourers    at    the 

plough. 
With  threshers  hastening  to  their  daily  task, 
With  woodmen  resting  o*er  the  enlivening  flask. 
And  with  the  shepherd,  watchful  of  his  fold 
Beneath  the  hill,  and  pacing  in  the  cold : 


■  [This  tale  was  suggested  to  Mr.  Crabbe  by  a  WiltshUre 
fHend,  in  which  county  the  story  is  almost  a  popular  one.— 
**  It  is,"  say  tlie  Edinburgh  Reviewers,  **  a  long  ule.  but  not 
very  {^easing.  A  fair  widow  had  been  warned,  or  supposed 
she  had  been  warned,  by  the  ghost  of  a  beloved  brother,  that 
she  would  be  miserable  if  she  contracted  a  second  marriage — 
and  then,  some  fifteen  yean  after,  she  is  courted  by  the  son 
of  a  reverend  priest,  to  whose  house  she  had  retired,  and 
upon  whom,  during  all  the  yean  of  his  childhood,  she  had 
lavished  the  cares  of  a  mother.  She  long  resits  his  unna> 
tural  passion  ;  but  is  at  length  subdued  by  his  urgency  and 
youthral  beauty,  and  gives  nlm  her  hand.  There  is  some- 
thing rather  forbidding,  we  think,  in  this  fiction ;  and  cer- 
tainly, the  wovthy  lady  oould  have  taken  no  way  so  likely 
to  save  the  ghost's  credit  as  by  entering  into  such  a  mar- 
riase— and  sLe  confesKd  as  much,  it  seems,  on  her  death- 
bea."3 

1  Here  follows  in  the  first  draft  :— 

**  Would  vou  believe  it,  Richard,  that  fUr  she 
**  Has  haa  three  husbands?  I  repeat  it,  three  I 


Farther  a£eld  he  sometimes  would  proceed, 
And  take  a  path  wherever  it  might  lead. 

It  led  him  far  about  to  Wickham  Green, 
Where  stood  the  mansion  of  the  village  queen : 
Her  garden  yet  its  wintry  blossoms  bore,  \\ 

And  roses  graced  the  windows  and  the  door^       I 
That  lasting  kind,  that  through  the  varying  ytn   |' 
Or  in  the  bud  or  in  the  bloom  appear ; 
All  flowers  that  now  the  gloomy  days  adorn  , 

Bose  on  the  view,  and  smiled  upon  that  mom :      { 
Richard  a  damsel  at  the  window  spied, 
Who  kindly  drew  a  useless  veil  aside. 
And  show'd  a  lady  who  was  sitting  by. 
So  pensive,  that  he  almost  heard  her  sigh : 
Full  many  years  she  could,  no  question,  tell, 
But  in  her  mourning  look*d  extremely  well 

"  In  truth,"  said  Richard,  when  he  told  at  nigiu  ' 
His  tale  to  George,  **  it  was  a  pleasant  sight ;        | 
"  She  looked  like  one  who  covtld,  in  tender  tone, 
''  Say,  *  Will  you  let  a  lady  sigh  alone  ? 
"  *  See !  Time  has  touch'd  me  genUy  in  his  rset    < 
''  <  And  left  no  odious  furrows  in  my  &ce ; 
"  *  See,  too,  this  house  and  garden,  neat  and  tris. 
"  *  Kept  for  its  master— will  you  stand  for  hia?* 

"  Say  this  is  vain  and  foolish  if  you  please, 
*'  But  I  believe  her  thoughts  resembled  these:       i 
«<  *  Come,'  said  her  looks,  *  and  we  will  kindlj  tiki  ' 
"  '  The  visit  kindness  prompted  you  to  msks/ 
*'  And  I  was  sorry  that  so  much  good  play 
'*  Of  eye  and  attitude  was  thrown  away  j 

'*  On  one  who  has  his  lot,  on  one  who  hid  hii ; 
day"  J 

"  Your  pity,  brother,"  George,  with  smilo,  i«- 

plied, 
*^  Tou  may  dismiss,  and  with  it  send  your  prist : 
"No  need  of  pity,  when  the  gentle  dame 
**  Has  thrice  resigned  and  re-assumed  her  naint; 
"  And  be  not  proud — for,   though    it  might  b« 

thine, 
"  She  would  that  hand  to  humbler  men  reslga-* 

"  Young  she  is  not, — it  would  be  passing  itnap 

"  If  a  young   beauty  thrice    her    name   tlwoW 

change : 


"  True,  she  has  years  beyond  your  reckoning  i 
*'  With  distance'and  a  window  for  their  s 


*  But  she  has  somethinK  that  may  still  command 

"  The  warm  admirer  and  the  ready  hand : 

"  Her  fortune,  too— yet  there  indeed  I  doubt ; 

"  Since  so  much  money  has  mn  in  and  out, 

"  Tis  hard  to  guen.    Bat  there  is  thb  In  her, 

*'  That  1  to  minds  of  stronger  cast  peeler ; 

<*  She  may  be  made,  with  certainty  and  ease, 

**  To  take  what  habits  shall  a  husband  pleue. 

•*  Women  will  give  up  all  their  love  of  rale, 

•*  Great  as  it  is,  if  man  be  not  a  fool ; 

"  'iliey're  out  of  place  when  they  assame  the  svsyi 

**  But  feel  it  safe  and  easy  to  obey. 

"  Queens  they  have  been,  when  men  supply  the 

*'  But  Heaven  defend  us  from  domestic  queens! 

**  Now  hear  me,  Richard ;  fkirly  I  relate 

** The  thrice  devoted  wife's  and'  widow^s  fkte ; 

*'  And  you  shall  own,  for  I  will  fkirly  show, 

**  That  men  their  misery  to  supinenea  owe, 

"  And  that  they  could  not  of  their  fkte  compUIn, 

**  Hot  that  they  govern  with  a  slaeken'd  rei&.*'J 
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**  Yet  I   she   has  years   beyond   your  reckoning 

seen — 
"  Smiles  and  a  window  years  and  wrinkles  screen ; 
<*  Bat  she,  in  fact,  has  that  which  may  command 
*'  The  warm  admirer  and  the  willing  hand. 
**  What  is  her  fortone  we  are  left  to  guess, 
**  Bat  good  the  sign — she  does  not  much  profess ; 
'*  Poor  she  is  not, — and  there  is  that  in  her 
^  That  easy  men  to  strength  of  mind  prefer ; 
*^  She  may  be  made,  with  little  care  and  skill, 
**  Yielding  her  own,  t'  adopt  a  husband's  will. 
**  Women  there  are  who,  if  a  man  will  take 
**  The  helm  and  steer,  will  no  resistance  make ; 
'*  Who,  if  neglected,  will  the  power  assume, 
*'  And  then  what  wonder  if  the  shipwreck  come  ? 

"  Queens  they  will  be,  if  man  allow  the  means, 
**  And  gire  the  power  to  these  domestic  queens ; 
''  Whom,  if  he  rightly  trains,  he  may  create 
'*  And  make  obedient  members  of  his  state." 


Harriet  at  school  was  very  much  the  same 
As  other  misses,  and  so  home  she  came. 
Like  other  ladies,  there  to  live  and  learn. 
To  wait  her  season,  and  to  take  her  turn. 

Their  husbands  maids  as  priests  their  livings 
gain, 
The  best,  they  find,  are  hardest  to  obtain ; 
On  those  that  offer  both  a  while  debate — 
*'  I  need  not  take  it,  it  is  not  so  hite ; 
**  Better  will  come  if  we  will  longer  stay, 
*<  And  strive  to  put  ourselves  in  fortune's  way :" 
And  thus  they  wait,  till  many  years  are  past, 
For  what  comes  slowly— but  it  comes  at  last. 

Harriet  was  wedded,— but  it  must  be  said. 
The  voVd  obedience  was  not  duly  paid : 
lien  was  an  easy  man,— it  gave  him  pain 
To  hear  a  lady  murmur  and  complain : 
lie  was  a  merchaut,  whom  his  father  made 
Rich  in  the  gains  of  a  successful  trade : 
A  lot  more  pleasant,  or  a  view  more  fair. 
Has  seldom  fallen  to  a  youthful  pair. 

Bot  what  is  faultless  in  a  world  like  this  ? 
In  every  station  something  seems  amiss : 
The  lady,  married,  found  the  house  too  small — 
'*  Two  shabby  parlours,  and  that  ugly  hall ! 
**  Had  we  a  cottage  somewhere,  and  could  meet 
**  One's  friends  and  favourites  in  one's  snug  re- 
treat; 
"  Or  only  join  a  single  room  to  these, 
**  It  would  be  living  something  at  our  case, 
"  And  have  one's  self,  at  home,  the  comfort  that 
one  sees." 

Such  powers   of  reason,    and   of   mind    such 

strength, 
Fought  with  man's  fear,  and  they  prevail'd  at 

length : 
The  room  was  built,— and  Harriet  did  not  know 
A  prettier  dwelling,  either  high  or  low ; 
Bat  Harriet  loved  such  conquests,  loved  to  plead 
With  her  reluctant  man,  and  to  succeed ; 


It  was  such  pleasure  to  prevail  o'er  one 
Who  would  oppose  the  thing  that  still  was  done, 
Who  never  gain'd  the  race,  but  yet  would  groan 
and  run. 

But  there  were  times  when  love  and  pity  gave 
Whatever  thoughtless  vanity  could  crave  : 
She  now  the  carriage  chose  with  freshest  name. 
And  was  in  quite  a  fever  till  it  came ; 
But  can  a  carriage  be  alone  ex\joy'd  } 
The  pleasure  not  partaken  is  destroy'd ; 
''  I  must  have  some  good  creature  to  attend 
"  On  morning  visits  as  a  kind  of  friend." 

A  courteous  maiden  then  was  found  to  sit 
Beside  the  lady,  for  her  purpose  fit. 
Who  had  been  train'd  in  all  the  soothing  ways 
And  servile  duties  from  her  early  days ; 
One  who  had  never  from  her  childhood  known 
A  wish  fulflll'd,  a  purpose  of  her  own : 
Her  part  it  was  to  sit  beside  the  dame. 
And  give  relief  in  every  want  that  came ; 
To  soothe  the  pride,  to  watch  the  varying  look, 
And  bow  in  silence  to  the  dumb  rebuke. 

This  supple  being  strove  with  all  her  skill 
To  draw  her  master's  to  her  lady's  will ; 
For  they  were  like  the  magnet  and  the  steel. 
At  times  so  distant  that  they  could  not  feel ; 
Then  would  she  gently  move  them,  till  she  saw 
That  to  each  other  they  began  to  draw ; 
And  then  would  leave  them,  sure  on  her  return 
In  Harriet's  joy  her  conquest  to  discern. 

She  was  a  mother  now,  and  grieved  to  find 
The  nursery  window  caught  the  eastern  wind ; 
What  could  she  do  with  fears  like  these  oppress'd  ? 
She  built  a  room  all  window'd  to  the  west ; 
For  sure  in  one  so  dull,  so  bleak,  so  old, 
She  and  her  children  must  expire  with  cold : 
Meantime  the  husband  murmur'd — **  So  he  might ; 
"  She  would  be  judged  by  Cousins— Was  it  right  ?" 

Water  was  near  them,  and,  her  mind  afloat. 
The  lady  saw  a  cottage  and  a  boat. 
And  thought  what  sweet  excursions  they  might 

make. 
How  they  might  sail,  what  neighbours  they  might 

take, 
And  nicely  would  she  deck  the  lodge  upon  the 

lake. 

She  now  prevail'd  by  habit ;  had  her  will. 
And  found  her  patient  husband  sad  and  still : 
Yet  this  displeased  I  she  gain'd,  indeed,  the  priae, 
But  not  the  pleasure  of  her  victories ; 
Was  she  a  child  to  be  indulged  ?    He  knew 
She  would  have  right,  but  would  have  reason  too. 

Now  came  the  time  when  in  her  husband's  face 
Care,  and  concern,  and  caution  she  could  trace  ; 
His  troubled  features  gloom  and  sadne«  bore, 
Less  he  resisted,  but  he  suffer'd  more ; 
His  nerves  were  shook  like  hers ;  in  him  her  grief 
Had  much  of  sympathy,  but  no  relief. 

She  could  no  longer  read,  and  therefore  kept 
A  girl  to  give  her  stories  while  she  wept ; 
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Better  for  Ladj  JaUa't  woes  to  cry, 
Than  have  her  own  for  ever  in  her  eye : 
Her  husband  grieved,  and  o*er  his  spirits  came 
Gloom ;  and  disease  attacked  his  slender  firame ; 
He  felt  a  loathing  for  the  wretched  state 
Of  his  concerns,  so  sad,  so  complicate ; 
Grief  and  confiision  seized  him  in  the  day, 
And  tlie  night  pas8*d  in  agony  away : 
*'  My  ruin  comes  1"  was  his  awakening  thought. 
And  vainly  through  the  day  was  comfort  sought ; 
**  There,  take  my  all !  **  he  said,  and  in  his  dream 
Heard  the  door  bolted,  and  his  children  scream. 
And  he  was  right,  for  not  a  day  arose 
That  he  exclaim'd  not,  "  Will  it  never  close  ?" 
**  Would  it  were  come !" — ^but  still  he  shifted  on. 
Till  health,  and  hope,  and  life's  fair  views  were 
gone. 

Fretful  herself,  he  of  his  wife  in  vafai 
For  comfort  sought — **  He  would  be  well  again ; 
**  Time  would  disorders  of  such  nature  heal ! 
*'  O !  if  he  felt  what  she  was  doom'd  to  feel ; 
*'  Such  sleepless  nights !  such  broken  rest !    her 

frame 
**  Rack'd  with  diseases  that  she  could  not  name  I 
'*  With  pangs  like  hers  no  other  was  oppress'd  !'* 
Weeping  she  said,  and  sigh'd  herself  to  rest. 

The  suffering  husband  look'd  the  world  around. 
And  saw  no  friend :  on  him  misfortune  frown'd ; 
Him  self-reproach  tormented ;  sorely  tried. 
By  threats  he  moum'd,  and  by  disease  he  died. 

As  weak  as  wailing  infancy  or  age. 
How  could  the  widow  with  the  world  engage  ? 
Fortune  not  now  the  means  of  comfort  gave, 
Yet  all  her  comforts  Harriet  wept  to  have. 

«<  My  helpless  babes,"  she  s^d,  *<  wiU  nothing 
know," 

Yet  not  a  single  lesson  would  bestow ; 

Her  debts  would  overwhelm  her,  that  was  sure. 

But  one  privation  would  she  not  endure ; 

**We  shall  want  bread!  the  thing  is  past  a 
doubt." 

"Then  part  with  Cousins !"—.«  Can  I  do  with- 
out?" 

«  Dismiss  your  servants  I" — *'  Spare  me  them,  I 
pray!" 

«  At  least  your  carriage !"— <<  What  wiU  people 
say?^' 

'*  That  useless  boat,  that  folly  on  the  lake ! " — 

«  Oh !  but  what  cry  and  scandal  wiU  it  make  !'* 

It  was  so  hard  on  her,  who  not  a  thing 
Had  done  such  mischief  on  their  heads  to  bring; 
This  wat  her  comfort,  this  she  would  declare, 
And  then  slept  soundly  on  her  pillow'd  ehair. 
When  not  asleep,  how  restless  wat  the  soul, 
Above  advice,  exempted  from  control : 
For  ever  begging  all  to  be  sincere, 
And  never  wiUing  any  truth  to  hear. 
A  yellow  paleness  o'er  her  visage  spread. 
Her  fears  angmented  as  her  comforts  fled ; 


•  [OrifliulMS.:- 

•*Bot  to  nrerent  aUbdibling,  there  may  be 
••  A  bond  and  contiMt  betwixt  70a  end  me.** 


Views  dark  and  dismal  to  her  mind  appear'd. 
And  death  she  sometimes  woo'd,  and  always  fesr'd.  ' 

Among  the  clerks  there  was  a  thoughtful  ooe. 
Who  still  believed  that  something  might  be  done; 
All  in  his  view  was  not  so  sunk  s[nd  lost. 
But  of  a  trial  things  would  pay  the  ooet : 
He  judged  the  widow,  and  he  saw  the  way 
In  which  her  husband  suffer'd  her  to  stray : 
He  saw  entangled  and  perplex'd  aflUrs, 
And  Time's  sure  hand  at  work  on  their  repaizi; 
Children  he  saw,  but  nothing  could  he  see 
Why  he  might  not  their  careful  father  be ; 
And,  looking  keenly  round  him,  he  believed 
That  what  was  lost  might  quickly  be  retrieved. 

Now  thought  our  clerk — *'  I  must  not  mentko 
love, 
*'  That  she  at  least  must  seem  to  disapprove ; 
"  But  I  must  fear  of  poverty  enfbroe, 
*'  And  then  consent  will  be  a  thing  of  course. 


!"  said  he,  "  with  sorrow  I  relate 
**  That  our  affairs  are  in  a  di^adfbl  state ; 
'*  I  call'd  on  all  our  friends,  and  they  declared 
'*  They  dared  not  meddle — not  a  creature  darad ; 
"  But  still  our  perseverance  chance  may  aid, 
'*  Andy  though  I  'm  puszled,  I  am  not  afraid : 
*'  If  you,  dear  lady,  will  attention  give 
''  To  me,  the  credit  of  the  house  shall  live. 
*<  Do  not,  I  pray  you,  my  proposal  blame ; 
"  It  is  my  wish  to  guard  your  husband's  £Hne, 
*^  And  ease  your  trouble :  then  your  caret  reitgi 
*<  To  my  discretion — and,  in  short,  be  mine." 

"  Yours !  O !   my  start  I — Your  goodnea^  ^ 
deserves 
**  My  gratefiil  thanks — ^take  pity  on  my  nervsi. 
"  I  shake  and  tremble  at  a  Uung  so  new, 
**  And  fear 't  is  what  a  lady  should  not  do ; 
*'  And  then  to  marry  upon  ruin's  brink 
''  In  all  this  hurry— what  wilt  people  think  ?"        i 

"  Nay,  there's  against  us  neither  rule  nor  bv, 
'<  And  people's  thinking  is  not  worth  a  straw; 
'*  Those  who  are  prudent  have  too  much  to  do 
"  With  their  own  cares  to  think  of  me  and  yea; 
«  And  those  who  are  not,  are  so  poor  a  race, 
<'  That  what  they  utter  can  be  no  disgrace  :— 
"  Come !  let  us  now  embark,  when  time  and  tidt 
*'  Invite  to  sea ;  in  happy  hour  decide  : ' 
**  If  yet  we  linger,  both  are  sure  to  fail, 
«  The  turning  waters  and  the  varying  gale ; 
'*  Trust  me,  our  vessel  shall  be  abfy  steered, 
"  Nor  will  I  quit  her  till  the  rocks  are  dear'd.* 

Allured  and  frighten'd,  soften'd  and  afraid. 
The  widow  doubted,  ponder'd,  and  obey'd:* 
So  were  they  wedded,  and  the  oarefbl  aan 
His  reformation  instantly  began ; 
Began  hit  ttate  with  vigour  to  ttfarm^ 
And  made  a  calm  by  laughing  at  the  stona. 


•[M8.:- 

The  bond  wM  made,  b«t  be  appev'd  ao  Ibad. 
So  Mnd  and  good,  that  abe  deibojrd  the  bond.] 
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Th'  attendiiot-iiiaideii  he  dismisi'd— for  why  ? 
She  might  on  him  and  love  like  his  rely ; 
She  needed  none  to  form  her  children's  mind, — 
That  duty  nature  to  her  care  assign'd ;  * 
In  Tain  she  moum'd,  it  was  her  health  he  prized, 
And  hence  enforced  the  measures  he  advised : 
She  wanted  air;  and  walking,  she  was  told. 
Was  safe,  was  pleasant  I — ^he  the  carriage  sold  ; 
He  found  a  tenant  who  agreed  to  take 
The  boat  and  cottage  on  the  useless  lake ; 
The  house  itself  had  now  superfluous  room. 
And  a  rich  lodger  was  induced  to  come. 

The  lady  wondcr'd  at  the  sudden  change, 
That  yet  was  pleasant,  that  was  very  strange ; 
When  every  deed  by  her  desire  was  done, 
She  had  no  day  of  comfort — no,  not  one ; 
When  nothing  moved  or  stopped  at  her  request, 
II er  heart  had  comfort,  and  her  temper  rest ; 
For  all  was  done  with  kindness, — most  polite 
Was  her  new  lord,  and  she  confess'd  it  right ; 
For  now  she  found  that  she  could  gaily  live 
On  what  the  chance  of  common  life  could  give : 
And  her  sick  mind  was  cured  of  every  ill. 
By  finding  no  compliance  with  her  will ; 
For  when  she  saw  that  her  desires  were  vain, 
She  wisely  thought  it  foolish  to  complain. 

Bom  for  her  man,  she  gave  a  gentle  sigh 
To  her  lost  power,  and  griev'd  not  to  comply » 
Within,  without,  the  face  of  things  improved. 
And  all  in  order  and  subjection  moved. 
As  wealth  increased,  ambition  now  began 
To  swell  the  soul  of  the  aspiring  man ; 
In  some  few  years  he  thought  to  purchase  land. 
And  build  a  seat  that  hope  and  fancy  planned ; 
To  this  a  name  his  youthful  bride  should  give ! 
Harriet,  of  course,  not  many  years  would  live  ; 
Then  he  would  farm,  and  every  soil  should  show 
The  tree  that  best  upon  the  place  would  grow : 
He  would,  moreover,  on  the  Bench  debate 
On  sundry  questions — when  a  magistrate ; 
WonU  talk  of  all  that  to  the  state  bekmi^ 
The  rich  man's  duties,  and  the  poor  man*s  wrongs ; 
He  would  with  favourites  of  the  people  rank. 
And  him  the  weak  and  the  oppress'd  should  thank. 

'T  is  true  those  children,  orphans  then,  would 
need 
Help  in  a  world  of  trouble  to  succeed ; 
And  they  should  have  it. — He  should  then  possess 
AH  that  nan  needs  for  earthly  happiness.* 


MM8..-- 
The  TCadifif-fflrl  dl»mi«*d,  the  books  the  ntd 
No  longer  ▼mont  oanaed,  or  IkndM  bred ; 
The  tewhor  gone,  the  Udy  took  her  place. 
And  foaad  the  eocdd  Inatraet  the  infant  race.] 

*  [OiiglQa]  MS.  :— 
He  then  woold  take  a  ftrm,  and  he  would  keep. 
As  monev'd  men  are  wont,  a  breed  ofaheep ; 
He  woold  attend  at  nwetinga  and  debate, 
Woold  be  a  aeriotia,  oarftal  magiitrate. 
TlUk  of  hie  eoontry'i  rights,  and  think  about  the  state. 
HhB  abould  the  poor  esteem,  biseqnab  thank, 
^d  be  woold  elasi  with  men  of  certain  rank, 
Join  la  some  Arm,  a  partner  in  some  bank— 


**  Proud  words,  and  vain !"  said  Doctor  Young : 

and  proud 
They  are ;  and  vain,  wore  by  our  clerk  allow'd ; 
For,  while  ho  dream'd,  there  came  both  pain  and 

cough. 
And  fever  never  tamed,  and  bore  him  off; 
Young  as  he  was,  and  planning  schemes  to  live 
With  more  delight  than  man's  success  can  give ; 
Building  a  mansion  in  his  fkncy,  vast 
Beyond  the  Gothio  pride  of  ages  past ! 
While  this  was  plann  *d,  but  ere  a  place  was  sought, 
The  timber  seasoo'd,  or  the  quarry  wrought, 
Came  Death's  dread  summons,  and  the  man  was  laid 
In  the  poor  house  tho  simple  sexton  made.' 

But  he  had  time  for  thought  when  he  was  ill, 
And  made  his  lady  an  indu^ent  will : 
'T  is  said  he  gave,  in  parting,  his  advice, 
'*  It  is  sufBcient  to  be  married  twice :" 
To  which  she  answcr'd,  as  't  said,  again, 
"  There  's  none  will  have  you,  if  you  're  poor  and 

plain; 
"  And  if  you  're  rich  and  handsome,  there  is  none 
**  WUl  take  refusal  :--Iet  the  point  alone." 

Be  this  or  true  or  false,  it  is  her  praise 
She  moum*d  correctly  all  the  mourning  days ; 
But  grieve  she  did  not ;  for  the  canker  grief 
Soils  the  complexion,  and  is  beauty's  thief ; 
Nothing,  indeed,  so  much  will  discompose 
Our  public  mourning  as  our  private  woes ; 
When  tender  thoughts  a  widow's  bosom  probe, 
She  thinks  not  then  how  graceful  sits  the  robe ; 
But  our  nice  widow  look'd  to  every  fold. 
And  every  eye  its  beauty  might  behold  ! 
It  was  becoming ;  she  composed  her  face. 
She  look'd  serenely,  and  she  moum'd  with  grace. 

Some  months  were  pass'd,  but  yet  there  wanted 
three 
Of  the  full  time  when  widows  wives  may  be ; 
One  trying  year,  and  then  the  mind  is  freed. 
And  man  may  to  the  vacant  throne  succeed. 

There  was  a  tenant— he,  to  wit,  who  hired 
That  cot  and  lake  that  were  so  much  admired ; 
A  man  of  spirit,  one  who  doubtless  meant. 
Though  he  delay'd  a  while,  to  pay  his  rent ; 
The  widow's  riches  gave  her  much  delight, 
And  some  her  claims,  and  she  resolved  to  write : — 

*'  He  knew  her  grievous  loss,  how  every  care 
«  Devolved  on  her,  who  had  indeed  her  share ; 


Heaadhiet 

All  tUe  ambition  aw— it  i 


andCo.,— 


Fsrhaps  these  children  woold  requirr  a  lift  ; 
It  was  not  right  to  turn  them  qoite  adrift : 
Oftbat  hereafter— and  be  thooght  beiMe 
Aboot  the  Ibee  and  foitane  of  his  bride  i 
Thos,  while  he  dream'd,  ftc] 

'[MB.:— 

Yonng  as  be  wss,  and  planning  (kwmrite  schemes 
For  funre  gmndeor,  wealth's  delirioos  dreams  I 
He  baiH  a  mansion  in  his  mind,  and  one 
The  eoontry  roond  sboold  gase  with  pride  opoa ; 
Bat  ere  a  stone  was  laid,  or  timber  sawn. 
He  to  the  narrow  lioase  of  death  was  drawn.] 
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'*  She  had  no  doubt  of  him, — but  was  as  sure 
*'  As  that  she  breathed  her  money  was  secure ; 
'*  But  she  had  made  a  rash  and  idle  tow 
"  To  claim  her  dues,  and  she  must  keep  it  now : 

"So  if  it  suited " 

And  for  this  there  came 
A  civil  answer  to  the  gentle  dame : 
Within  the  letter  were  excuses,  thanks. 
And  clean  bank  paper  from  the  best  of  banks ; 
There  were  condolence,  consolation,  praise, 
With  some  slight  hints  of  danger  in  delays ; 
With  these  good  things  were  others  from  the  lake, 
Perch  that  were  wish'd  to  salmon  for  her  sake, 
And  compliment  as  sweet  as  new-bom  hope  could 
make. 

This  led  to  friendly  visits,  social  calls, 
And  much  discourse  of  races,  rambles,  balls ; 
But  all  in  proper  bounds,  and  not  a  word 
Before  its  time — the  man  was  not  absurd, 
Nor  was  he  cold ;  but  when  she  might  expect, 
A  letter  came,  and  one  to  this  effect : — 


"  That  if  his  eyes  had  not  his  love  convey'd, 
'*  They  had  their  master  shamefully  betray'd ; 
"  But  she  must  know  the  flame,  that  he  was  sure, 
"  Nor  she  could  doubt,  would  long  as  life  endure : 
'*  Both  were  in  widow'd  state,  and  both  possessed 
"  Of  ample  means  to  make  their  union  bless'd  ; 
'*  That  die  had  been  confined,  he  knew  for  truth, 
"  And  begg'd  her  to  have  pity  on  her  youth ; 
**  Youth,  he  would  say,  and  he  desired  his  wife 
"  To  have  the  comforts  of  an  easy  life  : 
**  She  loved  a  carriage,  loved  a  decent  seat 
"  To  which  they  might  at  certain  times  retreat ; 
'*  Servants  indeed  were  sorrows, — ^yet  a  few 
''  They  stiU  must  add,  and  do  as  others  do : 
"  She  too  would  some  attendant  damsel  need, 
*'  To  hear,  to  speak,  to  travel,  or  to  read  :** 
In  short,  tiie  man  his  remedies  assigned 
For  his  foreknown  diseases  in  the  mind : — 
"  First,"  he  presumed,  "  that  in  a  nervous  case 
"  Nothing  was  better  than  a  change  of  place :" 
He  added,  too, — "  T  was  well  that  he  could  prove 
"  That  his  was  pure,  disinterested  love ; 
"  Not  as  when  lawyers  couple  house  and  land 
"  In  such  a  way  as  none  can  understand; 
"  No  I  thanks  to  Him  that  every  good  supplied, 
"  He  had  enough,  and  wanted  nought  beside : 
"  Merit  was  all." — 

"  Well !  now,  she  would  protest, 
"  This  was  a  letter  prettily  expressed." 
To  every  female  friend  away  she  flew 
To  ask  advice,  and  say,  "  What  shaU  I  do  ?" 
She  kiss'd  her  children, — and  she  said,  with  tears, 
"  I  wonder  what  is  best  for  you,  my  dears  ? 


7  [Thas  in  tlie  original  MS. :~ 
*'  It  was  a  Tast  concern,  and,  when  to  think 
*'  She  forced  herself,  she  conld  not  sleep  a  wink. 
"  <  Nothing,'  she  i»Tote,  *  eoald  for  her  loss  atone : 
"  •  It  was  a  wretched  life  to  live  alone ; 
"  *  Yet  to  be  used  unlcindly,  that  was  worse 
**  *  Than  any  evil,  bat  an  empty  purse : 
** '  And  as  her  own  was  not  ao  poor  a  kind, 
"  *  What,  in  a  change,  eoold  she  expect  to  And  ? 
**  *  Not  bat  a  doable  fortune  woald  produce 
**  <  A  double  pleasore— she  eonfesa'd  the  use. 


"  How  can  I,  darlings,  to  your  good  attond 

'*  Without  the  help  of  some  experienced  liiend, 

**  Who  will  protect  us  all,  or,  injured,  will  d«l«ad  ?" 


The  Widow  then  ask'd  counsel  of  her  1 
In  vain,  for  that  had  nothing  to  impart ; 
But  yet  with  that,  or  something  for  her  gnide^ 
She  to  her  swain  thus  {guardedly  replied : — 

"  She  must  belieye  he  was  sincere,  for  why 
**  Should  one  who  needed  nothing  deign  to  li«  ? 
*'  But  though  she  could  and  did  his  truth  admit, 
**  She  could  not  praise  him  for  his  taste  a  bit ; 
"  And  yet  men's  tastes  were  Tarious,  she  ooafem*d, 
'*  And  none  could  prore  his  own  to  be  the  best. 
'*  It  was  a  vast  concern,  including  all 
^  That  we  can  happiness  or  comfort  call ; 
*^  And  yet  she  found  that  those  who  waited  long 
**  Before  their  choice,  had  often  chosen  wroo^ ; 
**  Nothing,  indeed,  could  for  her  loss  atone, 
**  But 't  was  the  greater  that  she  lived  alone ; 
"  She,  too,  had  means,  and  therefore  what  the  osit 
"  Of  more,  that  still  more  trouble  would  prodnee  ? 
'^  And  pleasure  too  she  own'd,  as  well  as  care, 
**  Of  which,  at  present,  she  had  not  her  share.' 

"  The  things  he  offer'd,  she  must  needs  oob* 
fess, 

**  They  were  all  women's  wishes,  more  or  le», 
*'  But  were  expensive ;  though  a  man  of  sense 
'*  Would  by  his  prudence  lighten  the  expense : 
"  Prodent  he  was,  but  made  a  sad  mistake 
^  When  he  proposed  her  faded  face  to  take ; 
**  And  yet,  't  is  said,  there  's  beauty  that  wiU  last 
**  When  the  rose  withers  and  the  bloom  be  past. 

«  One  thing  displeased   her, — that  he   coaU 

suppose 
'<  He  might  so  soon  his  purposes  disclose  ; 
*'  Yet  had  she  hints  of  such  intent  before, 
'^  And  would  excuse  him  if  he  wrote  no  more : 
**  What  would  the  world  ?'^and  yet  she  judged 

them  fools 
**  Who  let  the  world's  suggestions  be  their  rales : 
"  What  would   her   friends?— yet   in    her  owm 

affairs 
**  It  was  her  business  to  decide,  not  theirs : 
"  Adieu  I  then,  sir,"  she  added ;  "  thus  you  find 
"  The  changeless  purpose  of  a  steady  mind, 
**  In  one  now  left  alone,  but  to  her  £ste  resignM." 

The  marriage  foUow'd;    and  th'  expexieaced 
dame 
Considered  what  the  conduct  that  became 
A  thrice-devoted  lady.    She  confes8*d 
That  when  indulged  she  was  but  more  distressed ; 


*•  Yet  at  her  time  of  life,  what  slie  desired 

*  *  Were  humble  oomforta— little  she  re<nired. 

*  *  And  yet 't  was  troe  as  any  truth  eoola  be, 

' '  None  had  lev  pleasnre  in  the  wcrld  than  sh^. 
'  *  And  then  her  children  I  he  mnst  nrely  know 

*  *  What  prudent  mothen  to  tlieir  olSiprinf  owe ; 

*  *  Not  but  a  parent  may  retrtrain  a  child, 

*  *  Nay.  may  nijeet  him,  if  he  will  be  wild, 

* '  But  hers  were  good,  and  so  they  would  remain  ; 
•<  If  not,  alas!  whoshould  their  wills  rsatfain?**} 
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And  by  her  lecond  husband  when  controlled. 
Her  life  wu  pleasant,  though  her  love  was  cold ; 
"  Then  let  me  yield/'  she  said,  and  with  a  sigh, 
"  Let  me  to  wrong  submit,  with  right  comply." 
Alas  I  obedience  may  mistake,  and  they 
Who  reason  not  will  err  when  they  obey ; 
And  fated  was  the  gentle  dame  to  find 
Her  duty  wrong,  and  her  obedience  blind. 

The  man  was  kind,  but  would  have  no  dispute ; 
Uis  love  and  kindness  both  were  absolute : 
Site  needed  not  her  wishes  to  express 
To  one  who  urged  her  on  to  happiness ; 
For  this  he  took  her  to  the  lakes  and  seas ; 
To  mines  and  mountaini,  nor  allowed  her  ease. 
She  must  be  pleased,  he  said,  and  be  must  live  to 
please. 

He  hurried  north  and  south,  and  east  and  west ; 
When  age  required,  they  would  have  time  to  rest : 
He  in  the  richest  dress  her  form  array'd, 
And  cared  not  what  he  promised,  what  he  paid ; 
She  should  share  all  his  pleasures  as  her  own, 
And  see  whatever  could  be  sought  or  shown. 

This  run  of  pleasure  for  a  time  she  bore, 
And  then  affirm' d  that  she  could  taste  no  more : 
She  loved  it  while  its  nature  it  retain'd, 
But,  made  a  duty,  it  displeased  and  pain'd : 
**  Have  we  not  means  ?"  the  joyous  husband  cried ; 
"  But  I  am  wearied  out,"  the  wife  replied : 
'*  Wearied  with  pleasure  I    Thing  till  now  un- 
heard!— 
**  Are  all  that  sweeten  trouble  to  be  feared  ? 
'*  T  is  but  the  sameness  tires  you, — cross  the  seas, 
**  And  let  us  taste  the  world's  varieties. 

**  T  is  said,  in  Paris  that  a  man  may  live 
"  In  all  the  luxuries  a  world  can  give, 
**  And  in  a  space  confined  to  narrow  bound 
**  All  the  enjoyments  of  our  life  are  found ; 
"  There  we  may  eat  and  drink,  may  dance  and 

dress, 
"  And  in  its  very  essence  joy  possess ; 
"  May  see  a  moving  crowd  of  lovely  dames, 
**  May  win  a  fortune  at  your  finvourite  games ; 
**  May  hear  the  sounds  that  ravish  human  sense, 
"  And  all  without  receding  foot  from  thence." 

The  conqner'd  wife,  resistless  and  afraid. 
To  the  strong  call  a  sad  obedience  paid. 

As  we  an  inftnt  in  its  pain,  with  sweets 
Loved  once,  now  loath'd,  torment  him  till  he  eats. 


•  [In  the  origlokl  MS.  :— 

*•  Ob  r  the  cried,  ••  rtop,  onr  mnns  will  never  but ;" 
For  she  had  sad  rememmnce  of  the  past. 

*•  Hence  with  all  careP  tlie  husband  cried,  *•  away  I 
**  Him  have  I  shiinn'd  and  hated  day  by  day  ; 
**  Nrver  woald  I  hia  aaacy  frown  allow, 
**  And  shall  i  tarn  and  meet  the  villain  now  ? 
**  In  all  my  wants,  I  fbund  expedients  new. 
**  And  my  last,  best  resource,  ray  dear,  in  you.**] 

*  [Here  foUowa  in  tlie  original  MS. :— 

Th«ae  Kiaeeful  needs  will  soon  be  laid  aside  ; 
Hxchanged  for  all  il»e  glories  of  a  bride. 


Who  on  the  authors  of  his  new  distress 
Looks  trembling  with  disgusted  weariness. 
So  Harriet  felt,  so  look'd,  and  seem'd  to  say, 
*«  O I  for  a  day  of  rest,  a  holiday !" 

At  length,  her  courage  rising  with  her  fear, 
She  said,    "Our  pleasures  may  be  bought  too 
dear  I" 

To    this    he    aaswer'd — **  Dearest !    from    thy 

heart 
**  Bid  every  fear  of  evil  times  depart ; 
"  I  ever  trusted  in  the  trying  hour 
"  To  my  good  stars,  and  felt  the  ruling  power ; 
**  When  want  drew  nigh,  his  threat'ning  speed 

was  stopp'd, 
**  Some  virgin  aunt,  some  childless  uncle  dropp'd ; 
"  In  all  his  threats  I  sought  expedients  new, 
"  And  my  last,  best  resource  was  found  in  you."* 

Silent  and  sad  the  wife  beheld  her  doom, 
And  sat  her  down  to  see  the  ruin  come ; 
And  meet  the  ills  that  rise  where  money  fails. 
Debts,  threats,  and  duns,  bills,  bailifis,  writs,  and 
jaib. 

These  was  she  spared:  ere  yet  by  want  ««*>- 
press'd, 
Came  one  more  fierce  that  bailiff*  in  arrest ; 
Amid  a  scene  where  Pleasure  never  came, 
Though  never  ceased  the  mention  of  his  name, 
The  husband's  heated  blood  received  the  breath 
Of  strong  disease,  that  bore  him  to  his  death. 

Her  all  collected, — whether  great  or  small 
The  sum,  1  know  not,  but  collected  all, — 
The  widow'd  lady  to  her  cot  retired, 
And  there  she  lives  delighted  and  admired : 
Civil  to  all,  compliant  and  polite, 
Disposed  to  think  **  whatever  is,  is  right :" 
She  wears    the    widow's  weeds,    she  gives   the 

widow's  mite. 
At  home  a  while,  she  in  the  autumn  finds 
The  sea  an  object  for  reflecting  minds. 
And  change  for  tender  spirits ;  there  she  reads, 
And  weeps  in  comfort  in  her  graceful  weeds.* 

What  gives  our  tale  its  moral  ?    Here  we  find 
That  wives  like  this  are  not  for  rule  design'd, 
Nor  yet  for  blind  submission ;  happy  they. 
Who,  while  they  feel  it  pleasant  to  obey, 
Have  yet  a  kind  companion  at  their  side 
Who  in  their  journey  will  his  power  divide, 
Or  yield  the  reins,  and  bid  the  lady  guide ; 


There  all  if  chance  I  for  she  b  form*d  to  take 
The  guiding  hand,  bat  not  a  guide  to  make. 

As  men  of  skill  the  ductile  clay  command 
And  warm  and  aoften  for  the  plastic  band. 
Till,  in  each  well-fonn'd  feature  of  the  (kee 
He  can  the  work  of  his  creation  trace. 
So  may  the  (Uture  husband  here  survey 
The  mind  be  models— tf  he  wills  he  may. 

Women,  dear  Richard,  bom  to  be  controU'd, 
Yet  love  the  ensign  of  tlie  power  to  hold. 
And  would  the  power  itaelf— but-  thb  deny. 
And  they  with  meek,  well-oider  d  minds  comply ; 
Tyrants,  no  doubt,  if  yon  resign  the  sway— 
If  yott  retain  it,  willing  to  obey.] 
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Then  points  the  wonders  of  the  way,  and  niakea 

The  duty  pleasant  that  she  undertakes  ; 

He  shows  her  objects  as  they  move  along, 

And  gently  rules  the  movements  that  are  wrong ; 

He  tells  her  all  the  skilful  driver's  art, 

And  smiles  to  see  how  well  she  acts  her  part ; 

Nor  praise  denies  to  courage  or  to  skill, 

In  using  power  that  he  resumes  at  wilL'* 
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ELLEN. 

A  Morning  Ride— A  PUrduM  of  the  Squire— The  Way  to  it 
described— The  fonner  ftoprietor— Richard's  Return— In- 
quirlet  respecting  a  Lady  whom  he  had  seen— Her  History 
related— Her  Attachment  to  a  Tutor— They  are  parted— 
Impediments  removed— How  removed  in  vain— Fkle  of  tlie 
Lover— Of  Ellen. 

Bleak  was  the  mom — said  Richard,  with  a  sigh, 
"  I  must  depart  I"—"  That,  Brother,  I  deny," 
Said  George :    **  You  may ;   but  I  perceive  not 
why." 

This  point  before  had  been  discuss'd,  but  still 
The  guest  submitted  to  the  ruling  will ; 
But  every  day  gave  rise  to  doubt  and  fear,— 
He  heard  not  now,  as  he  was  wont  to  hear, 
That  all  was  well ! — though  little  was  express'd. 
It  seem'd  to  him  the  writer  was  distress'd ; 
Restrain'd  I  there  was  attempt  and  strife  to  please, 
Pains  and  endeavour — not  Matilda's  ease — 
Not  the  pure  lines  of  love — the  guileless  friend 
In  all  her  freedom  I — What  could  this  portend  ? 
*^  Fancy  I"    said   George,   "  the    self-tormentor*s 

pain:"— 
And  Richard  still  consented  to  remain. 

*^  Ride  you  this  fair  cool  morning  ?"  said  the 
Squire: 
"  Do — for  a  purchase  I  have  made  inquire, 
"  And  with  you  take  a  will  complacenUy  t'  admire : 
**  Southward  at  first,  dear  Richard,  make  your  way, 
"  Cross  Hilton  Bridge,  move  on  through  Breken 

Clay; 
"  At  Dunham  Wood  turn  duly  to  the  east, 
**  And  there  your  eyes  upon  the  ocean  feast ; 
"  Then  ride  above  the  cliff,  or  ride  below, 
**  Tou  '11  be  enraptured,  for  your  taste  I  know ; 
*'  It  is  a  prospect  that  a  man  might  stay 
**  To  his  bride  hastening  on  his  wedding-day ; 
^*  At  Tilbum  Sluice  once  more  ascend,  and  view 
'*  A  decent  house ;  an  ample  garden  too, 
*'  And  planted  well  behind — a  lively  scene,  and 

new; 
'*  A  little  taste,  a  UtUe  pomp  displayed 
'*  By  a  dull  man,  who  had  retired  from  trade 


1*  [**  The  Widow,  with  her  three  hiuhands,  is  not  quite  so 
Uvely  as  the  Wife  of  Bath  with  her  five;  bat  it  is  a  very 
amoainf  as  well  as  a  very  instructive  legend,  and  eshibits  a 


'  To  eigoy  his  leisure — Here  he  came  propiured 

'  To  farm,  nor  cost  in  preparation  spared ; 

'  But  many  works  he  purchased,  some  he  rtrnd^ 

^  And  often  rose  with  projects  in  his  head 

'  Of  crops  in  courses  raised,  of  herds  by  niBtcslii]^ 

bred. 
'  We  had  Just  found  these  little  humonn  cot, 
'  Just  saw — he  saw  not — what  he  was  abont : 
'  Just  met  as  neighbours,  still  disposed  to  naeet, 
'  Just  leam'd  the  current  tales  of  DowUng  8treec, 
'  And  were  just  thinking  of  our  female  friends, 
'  Saying — *  You  know  not  what  the  man  intends, 
'  *  A  rich,  kind,  hearty ' — and  it  might  be  tme 
'  Something  he  wish'd,  but  had  not  time  to  do ; 
'  A  cold  ere  yet  the  fallhig  leaf— of  smail 
'  Effect  Ull  then— was  fatal  in  the  fall ; 
^  And  of  that  house  was  his  possession  brief: — 
'  Go ;  and  guard  well  against  the  falling  leaf. 


**  But  hear  me,  Richard,  looking  to  m j 
**  Try  if  you  can  find  something  that  will 
**  Faults  if  you  see,  and  such  as  must  abide, 
'*  Say  they  are  small,  or  say  that  I  can  hide ; 
*^  But  faults  that  I  can  change,  remove,  or  i 
''  These  like  a  foe  detect— or  like  a  friend. 


*'  Mark  well  the  rooms,  and  their  prepoi  liens 
learn, 
*'  In  each  some  use,  some  elegance  discern ; 
"  Observe  the  garden,  its  productive  wall, 
'*  And  find  a  something  to  commend  in  «U  ; 
**  Then,  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowiqg  way. 
*'  I  '11  take  it  kindly— that  is  weU— be  gay. 
^^  Nor  pass  the  pebbled  cottage  as  you  rise 
**  Above  the  sluice,  till  you  have  fix'd  your  ejes 
*^  On  the  low  woodbined  window,  and  bare  seen, 
"  So  fortune  favour  you,  the  ghost  within ; 
"  Take  but  one  look,  and  then  your  way  ptmoe, 
'■*  It  flies  all  strangers,  and  it  knows  not  you.** 

Richard  retum'd,  and  by  his  Brother  stood. 
Not  in  a  pensive,  not  in  pleasant  mood ; 
But  by  strong  feeling  into  stilbiess  wrought. 
As  nothing  thinking,  or  with  too  much  thotight ; 
Or  like  a  man  who  means  indeed  to  speak. 
But  would  his  hearer  should  his  purpose  seek. 

When  George—**  What  is  it,  Brother,  you  wonld 
hide.*' 
"  Or  what  confess  ?'*—**  Who  is  she  ?"  he  replied ; 
**  That  angel  whom  I  saw,  to  whom  is  she  allied  ? 
''  Of  this  fair  being  let  me  understand, 
**  And  I  will  praise  your  purchase,  house  and  land. 

"  Hers  was  that  cottage  on  the  rising  grooiad, 
"  West  of  the  waves,  and  just  beyond  their  aMud ; 
**  'T  is  larger  than  the  rest,  and  whence.  Indeed, 
'*  You  might  expect  a  lady  to  proceed  ; 
*'  But  O I  this  creature,  far  as  I  could  traoe, 
'*  Will  soon  be  carried  to  another  place. 
*'  <  Fair,  firagile  thhig  I'  I  taid,  when  first  my  eye 
"  Caught  hers,  *  wilt  thou  expand  thy  wia^  «nd 
fly? 


rich  variety  of  those  striking  intellectoal  postiahs  wtuch 
the  hand  of  oar  poetical  RembrandL  The  serene  dose 
eventAil  IUSb  is  luglily  exemplary.**— JirrmmT.] 
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**  ♦  Or  wih  thou  Ttniih  ?  Beaateous  spirit,  itay  !*— 
"  For  will  it  not  (I  questioned)  melt  away? 
"  No  I  it  was  mortal—l  unseen  was  near, 
'<  And  saw  the  bosom's  sigh,  the  standing  tear ! 
"  She  thought  profoundly,  for  I  stajr'd  to  look, 
««  And  first  she  read,  then  laid  aside  her  book ; 
'*  Then  on  her  hand  reclined  her  lovely  head, 
*'  And  seem'd  unconscious  of  the  tear  she  shed. 

**  *  Art  thou  so  much,*  I  said,  *  to  grief  a  prey  ?' 
<'  Till  pity  pain'd  me,  and  I  rode  away. 

"  Tell  me,  my  Brother,  is  that  sorrow  dread 
*'  For  the  great  change  that  bears  her  to  the  dead  ? 
**  Has  she  connections?  Does  she  love? — I  feel 
"  Pl^y  and  grief, — wilt  thou  her  woes  reveal  ?" 

*'  They  are  not  lasting,  Richard,  they  are  woes 
**  Chastised  and  meek !  she  sings  them  to  repose ; 
'*  If  not,  she  reasons ;  if  they  still  remain, 
<^  She  finds  resource,  that  none  shall  find  in  vain. 

"  Whether  disease  first  grew  upon  regret, 
**  Or  nature  gave  it,  is  uncertain  yet, 
^  And  must  remain ;  the  frame  was  slightly  made, 
^  That  grief  a«ail*d,  and  all  is  now  decay*d ! 

**  But  though  so  willing  from  the  world  to  part, 
**  I  must  not  call  her  case  a  broken  heart ; 
**  Nor  dare  I  take  upon  me  to  maintain 
"  That  hearts  once  broken  never  heal  ag^n." 


She  was  an  only  daughter,  one  whose  sire 
Loved  not  that  girls  to  knowledge  should  aspire ; 
Bat  he  ha4  sons,  and  £llen  quickly  caught 
Whatever  they  were  by  their  masters  taught ; 
This  when  the  fkther  saw—"  It  is  the  turn 
"  Of  her  strange  mind,"  said  he ;  ''  but  let  her 

learn; 
(*  T  is  almost  pity  with  that  shape  and  face — 
^  But  is  a  fashion,  and  brings  no  disgrace  ; 
"  Women  of  old  wrote  verse,  or  for  the  stage 
"  Brought  forth  their  works  I  they  now  are  rca« 

toners  sage, 
^  And  with  severe  pursuits  dare  grapple  and  en- 
gage: 
^  If  sudi  her  mind,  I  shall  in  vain  oppose ; 
**'  If  not,  her  labours  of  themselves  will  close." 

Ellen,  't  was  found,  had  skill  without  pretence. 
And  sileneed  envy  by  her  meek  good  sense ; 
That  Ellen  learnt,  her  various  knowledge  proved ; 
Hoft  worda  and  tender  looks,  that  Ellen  loved ; 
For  he  who  taught  her  brothers  found  in  her 
A  constant,  ready,  eager  auditor ; 
This  he  perceived,  nor  oould  his  joy  disguise, 
It  tuned  his  voice,  It  sparkled  in  his  eyes. 

Not  very  young  nor  very  handsome  he, 
But  very  fit  an  Abelard  to  be ; 
His  manner  and  his  meekness  hush*d  alarm 
In  aQ  but  Ellen— Ellen  felt  the  charm ; 
Hers  was  fond  "  filial  love,*'  she  found  deli|^ 
To  have  her  mind's  dear  father  in  her  right ; 
But  soon  the  borrowed  notion  she  resign'd — 
He  was  no  father,  even  to  the  mind. 


But  Ellen  had  her  comforts—"  He  will  speak," 
She  said,  "  for  he  beholds  me  fond  and  weak : 
•*  Fond,  and  ho  therefore  may  securely  plead,— 
'*  Weak,  I  have  therefore  of  his  firmness  need ; 
"  With  whom  my  fether  wiU  his  Ellen  trust, 
"  Because  he  knows  him  to  be  kind  and  just." 

"  Alas !  too  well  the  conscious  lover  knew 
The  parent's  mind,  and  well  the  daughter's  too ; 
He  felt  of  duty  the  imperious  coll. 
Beheld  his  danger,  and  must  fly  or  foil. 
What  would  the  parent,  what  his  pupils  think  ? 
Oh !  he  was  standing  on  perdition's  brink  : 
In  his  dilemma  flight  alone  remain'd. 
And  could  he  fly  whose  very  soul  was  chain'd  ? 
He  knew  she  lov'd ;  she  tried  not  to  conceal 
A  hope  she  thought  that  virtue's  self  might  feel. 

Ever  of  her  and  her  fi«nk  heart  afraid, 
Doubting  himself^  he  sought  in  absence  aid. 
And  had  resolved  on  flight,  but  still  the  act  de- 

Uy'd; 
At  last  80  high  his  apprehension  rose, 
That  he  would  both  his  love  and  labour  close. 

"  While  undisclosed  my  fear  each  instant  grows, 
"  And  I  lament  the  guilt  that  no  one  knows ; 
"  SucceM  undoes  me,  and  the  view  that  cheers 
"  All  other  men,  all  dark  to  me  appears !" 

Thus  as  he  thought,  his  EUen  at  his  side 
Her  soothing  softness  to  his  grief  applied  ; 
With  like  effect  as  water  cast  on  flame. 
For  he  more  heated  and  confused  became, 
And  broke  in  sorrow  from  the  wondering  maid. 
Who  was  at  once  offended  and  afraid  ; 
Yet  "Do  not  go!"   she   cried,  and  was  awhile 
obey'd. 

"  Art  thou  then  ill,  dear  friend  ?"  she  ask'd, 
and  took 
His  passive  hand — "  How  very  pale  thy  look ! 
"  And  thou  art  cold,  and  tremblest — pray  thee  tell 
"  Thy  friend,  thy  Ellen,  is  her  master  well  ? 
"  And  let  her  with  her  loving  core  attend 
"  To  all  that  vexes  and  disturbs  her  friend." 

"  Nay,  my  dear  lady  I  we  have  all  our  cares, 
"  And  I  am  troubled  with  my  poor  affairs : 
"  Thou  canst  not  aid  me,  Ellen ;  could  it  be 
"  And  might  it,  doubtless  I  would  fly  to  thee ; 
"  But  we  have  sundry  duties,  and  must  all, 
"  Hard  as  it  may  be,  go  where  duties  calL 
"  Suppose  the  trial  were  this  instant  thine, 
"  Couldst  thou  the  happiest  of  thy  views  redgn 
"  At  duty's  strong  command  ?" — "  If  thou  wert 

by," 

Said  the  unconscious  maiden,  "  I  would  try !" — 
And  as  she  sigh'd  she  heaid  the  soft  responsive 
sigh. 

And  then  assuming  steadiness,  "  Adieu !" 
He  cried,  and  from  Uie  grieving  Ellen  flew ; 
And  to  her  father  with  a  bleeding  heart 
He  went,  his  grief  and  purpose  to  impart ; 
Told  of  his  health,  and  did  in  part  confess 
Tbftt  he  should  love  the  noble  maiden  less. 
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The  parent's  prjde  to  tudden  rage  gave  way — 
"  And  the  girl  loves  I  that  plainly  you  would  say ; 
"  And  you  with  honour,  in  your  pride,  retire  !  — 
"  Sir,  1  your  prudence  envy  and  admire.** 

But  here  the  father  saw  the  rising  frown, 
And  quickly  let  his  lofty  spirit  down. 

"  Forgive  a  parent ! — 1  may  well  excuse 
"  A  girl  who  could  perceive  such  worth  and  choose 
**  To  make  it  hers :  we  must  not  look  to  meet 
"  All  we  might  wish ; — is  age  itself  discreet? 
*'  Where  conquest  may  not  be,  'tis  prudence  to  re« 
treat.** 

Then,  with  the  kindness  worldly  minds  assume, 
He  praised    the     self-pronounced    and    rigorous 

doom; 
He  wonder*d  not  that  one  so  young  should  love. 
And  much  he  wish'd  he  could  the  choice  approve ; 
Much  he  lamented  such  a  mind  to  lose. 
And  begg*d  to  learn  if  he  could  aid  his  views. 
If  such  were  form*d — ^then  closed   the  short   ac- 
count. 
And  to  a  shilling  p^d  the  full  amount. 

So  Cecil  left  the  mansion,  and  so  flew 
To  foreign  shores,  without  an  interview : 
He  must  not  say,  I  love — ^he  could  not  say,  Adien  1 

Long  was  he  absent ;  as  a  guide  to  yoath, 
With  ^ef  contending,  and  in  search  of  truth. 
In  courting  peace,  and  trying  to  forget 
What  was  so  deeply  interesting  yet. 

A  friend  in  England  gave  him  all  the  news, 
A  sad  indulgence  that  he  would  not  lose : 
lie  told  how  Ellen  sufier*d,  how  they  sent 
The  maid  from  home  in  sullen  discontent. 
With  some  relation  on  the  Lakes  to  live, 
In  all  the  sorrow  such  retirements  give ; 
And  there  she  roved  among  the  rocks,  and  took 
Moss  from  the  stone,  and  pebbles  from  the  brook  ; 
Gazed  on  the  flies  that  settled  on  the  flowers. 
And  so  consumed  her  melancholy  hours. 

Again  he  wrote. — The  father  then  was  dead, 
And  Ellen  to  her  native  village  fled, 
With  native  feeling — there  she  oped  her  door. 
Her  heart,  her  purse,  and  comforted  the  poor, 
The  sick,  the  sad,— and  there  she  pa8S*d  her  days, 
Deserving  much,  but  never  seeking  praise. 
Her  task  to  guide  herself,  her  joy  the  fall'n  to 

raise. 
Nor  would  she  nicely  faults  and  merits  weigh, 
But  loved  the  impulse  of  her  soul  t*  obey  : 
The  prayers  of  all  she    heard,  their  suffbringi 

view*d. 
Nor  tum*d  from  any  save  when  love  pursued ; 
For  though  to  love  disposed,  to  kindness  prone, 
She  thought  of  Cecil,  and  she  lived  alone. 

Thus  heard  the  lover  of  the  life  she  pass*d 
Till  his  return, — and  he  retum*d  at  last ; 
For  he  had  saved,  and  was  a  richer  man 
Than  when  to  teach  and  study  he  began ; 
Something  his  father  left,  and  he  could  fly 
To  the  loved  country  where  he  wish'd  to  die. 


"  And  now,"  he  said,  *'  this  maid  with  gcntfo 
mind 
"  May  I  not  hope  to  meet,  as  good,  as  kind, 
**  As  in  the  days  when  first  her  friend  she  knew 
*'  And  then  could  trust — and  he  indeed  it  true  ? 
**  She  knew  my  motives,  and  she  most  approre 
''  The  man  who  dared  to  sacrifice  his  k>Te 
"  And  fondest  hopes  to  virtue :  virtuous  she, 
*'  Nor  can  resent  that  sacrifice  in  me." 

He  reason*d  thus,  but  fear*d,  and  Bought  the 
friend 
In  his  own  country,  where  his  doubts  most  end : 
They  then  together  to  her  dwelling  came, 
And  by  a  servant  sent  her  lover's  name, 
A  modest  youth,  whom  she  before  had  known. 
His  favourite  then,  and  doubtless  then  her  own. 

They  in  the  carriage  heard  the  servants  speak 
At  Ellen*s  door — "  A  maid  so  heavenly  meek, 
**  Who  would  all  pain  extinguish  I     Tet  wiU  ahe 
"  Pronounce  my  doom,  1  feel  the  certainty  !"• 
**  Courage  I'*  the  friend  exclaim*d ; "  the  lovei^s  fear 
*'  Grows  without  ground  :**  but  Cecil  would  not 

hear; 
He  seem'd  some  dreadful  object  to  explore. 
And  fix*d  his  fearful  eye  upon  the  door. 
Intensely  longing  for  reply— the  thing 
That  must  to  him  his  fhture  fortune  bring ; 
And  now  it  brought  I  like  Death*s  cold  bnod  it 

came — 
'*  The  lady  was  a  stranger  to  the  name  !" 
Backward  the  lover  in  tlie  carriage  fell, 
Weak,  but  not  fainting—"  AU,**  said  he,  "  is  weD ! 
"  Return  with  me — I  have  no  more  to  seek !" 
And  this  was  all  the  wofUl  man  would  speak. 

Quickly  he  settled  all  his  worldly  views. 
And  saird  from  home,  his  fiercer  pains  to  lose 
And  nurse  the  milder — now  with  labour  less  I 

He  might  his  solitary  world  possess,  ' , 

And  taste  the  bitter-sweet  of  love  in  idleness.  j  I 

Greece  was  the  land  he  chose ;  a  mind  decajM 
And  ruin'd  there  through  glorious  ruin  stray'd^ 
There  read,  and  wolk'd,  and  mused, — there  lowi, 

and  wept,  and  pray*d.  ! 

Nor  would  he  write,  nor  suffer  hope  to  live. 
But  gave  to  study  all  his  mind  could  give  ; 
Till,  with  the  dead  conversing,  he  began 
To  lose  the  habits  of  a  living  man, 
Save  that  he  saw  some  wretched,  them  he  tried 
To  soothe,— some   doubtful,   them   he  stroTc  to 

guide ; 
Nor  did  he  lose  the  mind's  ennobUHg  joy 
Of  that  new  state  that  death  must  not  destroy ; 
What  time  had  done  we  know  not,— Death  w» 

To  his  first  hopes  the  lover  gave  a  sigh,  !. 

But  hopes  more  new  and  strong  conflrm'd  bis  wish  ' 
to  die. 

Meantime  poor  Ellen  in  her  cottage  thou^t 
"  That  he  would  sock  her — sure  she  shoold  bt 

sought: 
**  She  did  not  mean — it  was  an  evil  boor, 
"  Her  thoughts  were  guardless,  and  beyond  her 

power; 
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*'  And  for  one  speech,  and  that  in  raahne«  made ! 
*'  Have  I  no  friend  to  Boothe  him  and  persuade  ? 
"  He  must  not  leave  me — he  again  will  come, 
'*  And  we  shall  have  one  hope,  one  heaxt,  one 
home  !" 

Bot  when  she  heard  that  he  on  foreign  ground 
Sought  his  lost  peace,  hers  never  more  was  found ; 
But  still  she  felt  a  varying  hope  that  love 
Would  all  these  slight  impediments  remove. — 
**  Uas  he  no  friend  to  tell  hhn  that  our  pride 
**  Resents  a  moment  and  is  satisfied  ? 
'*  Soon  as  the  hasty  sacrifice  is  made, 
**  A  look  will  soothe  us,  and  a  tear  persuade ; 
*^  llave  I  no  friend  to  say  *  Return  again, 
"  *  Reveal  your  wishes,  and  relieve  her  pain  ?*  "  ' 

With  sufiering  mind  the  maid  her  prospects 
view'd. 
That  hourly  varied  with  the  varying  mood ; 
As  pass*d  the  day,  the  week,  the  month,  the  year, 
The  faint  hope  sicken'd,  and  gave  place  to  fear. 

No  Cecil  came ! — "  Come,  peevish  and  mjust  I" 
Sad  Ellen  cried, ''  why  cherish  this  disgust  ? 
**  Thy  Ellen's  voice  could  charm  thee  once,  but 

thou 
"  Canst  nothing  see  or  hear  of  Ellen  now !" 

Yes!  she  was  right;  the  grave  on  him  wia 
closed, 
And  there  the  lover  and  the  friend  reposed. 
The  news  soon  reaeh'd  her,  and  she  then  replied 
In  his  own  manner—**  I  am  satisfied  1" 

To  her  a  lover's  legacy  is  paid, 
The  darling  wealth  of  the  devoted  maid ; 
From  this  her  best  and  favourite  books  she  buys, 
From  this  are  doled  the  favourite  charities; 
And  when  a  tale  or  £sce  affects  her  heart, 
This  is  the  fund  that  must  relief  impart. 

Such  have  the  ten  last  years  of  Ellen  been ! 
Tier  very  last  that  sunken  eye  has  seen  t 
That  half  angelic  being  still  must  fade 
Tin  all  the  angel  in  the  mind  be  made ; 
And  now  the  closing  scene  will  shortly  come — 
She  cannot  visit  sorrow  at  her  home ; 
But  still  she  feeds  the  hungry,  still  prepares 
The  usnal  softeners  of  the  peasant's  cares : 
And  though  she  prays  not  with  the  dying  now, 
She  teaches  them  to  die,  and  shows  them  how. 


"  Such  is  my  tale,  dear  Richard,  but,  that  told, 
**  I  must  all  comments  on  the  text  withJiold ; 
**  What  is  the  sin  of  grief  I  cannot  tell, 
"  Nor  of  the  sinners  who  have  loved  too  well ; 
*''  But  to  the  cause  of  mercy  I  incline, 
*"  Or,  O!  my  Brother,  what  a  fate  is  minel"' 


I  (**  Tbi>  Utile  «tof7  it,  we  tUnk,  one  of  the  moet  ample, 
cru«ftil,  and  pathetic  of  all  Mr.  Cnbbe't  oomporitiooe.^— 


BOOK   XIX. 


WILLIAM  BAILEY. 

Ofaoooxse  on  Jealoiuy— Of  ontatpidoos  Men — VMt  WiUiam 
and  his  Wife-.His  DwellinK— Story  of  William  and  Fknny 
•Chatacter  of  both— Their  Contract— Fannys  Visit  to  an 
Aont— Its  Consequences— Her  Father's  Expectation— nis 
Death— William  a  Wanderer— His  Mode  of  Living— The 
Acquaintance  be  forms— TYavsls  across  the  Kingdom— 
Whom  he  finds— The  Event  of  their  Meeting. 

The  letters  Richard  in  a  morning  read 

To  quiet  and  domestic  comforts  led ; 

And  George,  who  thought  the  world  could  not 

supply 
Comfort  so  pure,  reflected  with  a  sigh  ; 
Then  would  pursue  the  subject,  half  in  play. 
Half  earnest,  till  the  sadness  wore  away. 

They  spoke  of  Passion's  errors,  Love*s  disease, 
His  pains,  afflictions,  wrongs,  and  jealousies ; 
Of  Herod's  vile  commandment — that  his  wife 
Should  live  no  more,  when  ho  no  more  had  life ; 
He  could  not  bear  that  royal  Herod's  spouse 
Should,  as  a  widow,  make  her  second  vows ; 
Or  that  a  mortal  with  his  queen  should  wed. 
Or  be  the  rival  of  the  mighty  dead. 

^^Herods,"  said  Richard,  '*  doubtless  may  be 
found, 
"  But  haply  do  not  in  the  world  abound ; 
**  Ladies,  indeed,  a  dreadful  lot  would  have, 
"  If  jealousy  could  act  beyond  the  grave : 
"  No  doubt  Othellos  every  pUce  supply, 
*'  Though  every  Desdemona  does  not  die ; 
*'  But  there  are  lovers  in  the  world  who  live 
"  Slaves  to  the  sex,  and  every  fault  forgive." 

"  I  know,*'  said  George,   "  a  happy  man  and 
kind, 
"  Who  finds  his  wife  is  all  he  wish'd  to  find,— 
"  A  mild,  good  man,  who,  if  he  nothing  sees, 
**  Will  sufier  nothing  to  disturb  his  ease  ; 
**  Who,  ever  yielding  both'  to  smiles  and  sighs, 
*<  Admits  no  story  that  a  wife  denies, — 
"  She  guides  his  mind,  and  she  directs  his  eyes. 

*'  Richard,  there  dwells  within  a  mile  a  pair 
"  Of  good  examples,— I  will  guide  you  there : 
"  Such  man  is  William  Bailey, — but  his  spouse 
"  Is  virtue's  self  since  she  had  made  her  vows. 
**  I  speak  of  ancient  stories,  long  worn  out, 
"  That  honest  William  would  not  talk  about ; 
**  But  he  will  sometimes  check  her  starting  tear, 
"  And  call  her  self-correction  too  severe. — 
'*  In  their  own  inn  the  gentle  pair  are  placed, 
'*  Where  you  behold  the  marks  of  William's  taste : 
*'  They  dwell  in  plenty,  in  respect,  and  peace, 
"  Landlord  and  lady  of  the  Golden  Fleece : 
"  Public  indeed  their  calling,  but  there  come 
"  No  brawl,  no  revel  to  that  decent  room; 
*'  All  there  is  still,  and  comely  to  behold, 
**  Mild  as  the  fleece,  and  pleasant  as  the  gold ; 
'*  But,  mild  and  pleasant  as  they  now  appear, 
'*  They  first  experienced  many  a  troubled  year ; 
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•*  And  that,  if  known,  might  not  command  our 

praise 
"  Like  the  smooth  tenor  of  their  present  days. 

"  Our  hostess,  now  so  grave  and  steady  grown, 
'^  Has  had  some  awkward  trials  of  her  own  : 
"  She  was  not  always  so  resigned  and  meek, — 
**  Yet  can  I  little  of  her  failings  speak ; 
"  Those  she  herself  will  her  misfortunes  deem, 
"  And  slides  discreetly  from  the  dubious  theme ; 
"  But  you  shall  hear  the  tale  that  I  will  tell, 
'*  When  we  have  seen  the  mansion  where  they 
dwell." 

They  saw  the  mansion,— and  the  couple  made 
Obeisance  due,  and  not  without  parade : 
"  His  honour,  still  obliging,  took  deUght 
"  To  make  them  pleasant  in  each  other's  sight ; 
"  It  was  their  duty— they  were  very  sure 
"  It  was  their  pleasure." 

This  they  could  endure, 
Nor  tum'd  impatient.     In  the  room  around 
Were  care  and  neatness :  instruments  were  found 
For  sacred  music,  books  with  prints  and  notes 
By  learned  men  and  good,  whom  William  quotes 
In  mode  familiar— Beveridge,  Doddridge,  Hall, 
Pyle,  Whitby,  Hammond— he  refers  to  all. 

Next  they  beheld  his  garden,  fruitftil,  nice. 
And,  as  he  said,  his  little  paradise. 

In  man  and  wife  appeared  some  signs  of  pride. 
Which  they  perceived  not,  or  they  would  not 

hide— 
"Their   honest  saving,  their  good  name,  their 

skill, 
"  His  honour's  land,  which  they  had  grace  to  till; 
"  And  more  his  favour  shown,  with  all  their  friends' 

good  will." 

This  past,  the  visit  was  with  kindness  closed, 
And  George  was  ask'd  to  do  as  he  proposed. 

"  Richard,"  said  he,  "  though  I  myself  explore 
"  With  no  distaste  the  annals  of  the  poor, 
"  And  may  with  safety-  to  a  brother  show 
"  What  of  my  humble  friends  I  chance  to  know, 
"  Richard,  there  are  who  call  the  subjects  low. 

"  The  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece— 't  is 
base — 
**  Would  I  could  cast  some  glory  round  the  place ! 

"  The  lively  heroine  once  adom*d  a  farm, — 
"  And  William's  virtue  has  a  kind  of  charm : 
"  Nor  shall  we,  in  our  apprehension,  need 

**  Riches  or  rank 1  think  I  may  proceed : 

"  Virtue  and  worth  there  are  who  will  not  see 
"  In  humble  dress,  but  low  they  cannot  be." 


The  youth's  addresses  pleased   his  favourite 

maid, — 
They  wish'd  for  union,  but  were  both  afraid ; 
They  saw  the  wedded  poor, — and  fear  the  bliss 

delay'd: 


Yet  they  appear'd  a  happier  lass  and  twain 
Than  those  who  will  not  reason  or  refrmla. 

William  was  honest,  simple,  gentle,  kind. 
Laborious,  studious,  and  to  thrift  inclined  ; 
More  neat  than  youthful  peasant  in  his  dress. 
And  yet  so  careful  that  it  cost  him  leas : 
He  kept  from  Inns,  though  doom'd  an  isn  to  keep, 
And  all  his  ]^easures  and  punolts  were  che^  : 
Yet  would  the  youth  perform  a  generous  deed. 
When  reason  saw  or  pity  felt  the  need  ; 
He  of  his  hibour  and  his  skill  would  lend. 
Nay,  of  his  money,  to  a  suffering  friend. 

William  had  manual  arts, — his  room  wae  graced 
With  carving  quaint,  that  spoke  the  master's  teste : 
But  if  that  taste  admitted  some  dispute, 
He  charm'd  the  nymphs  with  flageolet  and  flute. 

Constant  at  church,  and  there  a  little  proad. 
He  sang  with  boldness,  and  he  read  alond ; 
Self-taught  to  write,  he  his  example  took. 
And  form'd  his  letters  from  a  printed  book. 

I  've  heard  of  ladies  who  profess'd  to  see 
In  a  man's  vnriting  what  his  mind  must  be ; 
As  Doctor  Spurxheim's  pupils,  when  they  look 
Upon  a  skull,  will  read  it  as  a  book — 
Our  talents,  tendencies,  and  likings  trace, 
And  find  for  all  the  measure  and  the  place : 
Strange  times  I  when  thus  we  are  completely  imd 
By  man  or  woman,  by  the  hand  or  head ! 
Believe  who  can — but  William's  even  mind 
All  who  beheld  might  in  his  writing  find ; 
His  not  the  scratches  where  we  try  in  vain 
Meaning  and  words  to  construe  or  explain. 

But  with  our  village  hero  to  proceed, — 
He  read  as  learned  clerks  are  wont  to  read  ; 
Solemn  he  was  in  tone,  and  slow  in  pace. 
By  nature  gifted  both  with  strength  and  greoc. 

Black  parted  looks  his  poUsh'd  forehead  pceasTd ; 
His  placid  looks  an  easy  mind  oonfess'd : 
His  smile  content,  and  seldom  more,  oonTejr^d ; 
Not  like  the  smile  of  &ir  illusive  maid. 
When  what  she  feels  Is  hid,  and  wbMl  she  wills  ba- 
tray'd.  I 

The  lighter  damsels  call'd  his  manner  pfim. 
And  laogh'd  at  virtue  so  arra/d  In  him ; 
But  they  were  wanton,  as  he  well  replied. 
And  hoped  their  own  would  not  be  stron^y  tzied : 
Yet  was  he  full  of  glee,  and  had  his  strokes 
Of  rustic  wit,  his  repartees,  and  jokes ; 
Nor  was  averse,  ere  yet  he  pledged  his  lore. 
To  stray  with  damsels  in  the  shady  grove ; 
When  he  would  tell  them,  as  they  walk'd 
How  the  birds  sang,  and  imitate  their 
In  fact,  our  rustic  had  his  proper  taste. 
Was  with  peculiar  arts  and  manners  graced — 
And  Absalom  had  been,  had  Absalom  been 

Frances,  like  William,  felt  her  heart  Incline 
To  neat  attire — but  Frances  would  be  fine : 
Though  small  the  farm,  the  farmer's  danj^litcr  ka 
Her  rank  in  life,  and  she  would  have  it  too. 
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This,  and  this  only,  gave  the  lover  pain, 
He  thought  it  needless,  and  he  judged  it  vain : 
Advice  In  hints  he  to  Uie  fault  applied, 
And  talk*d  of  sin,  of  vanity,  and  pride. 

**  And  what  is  proud,**  said  Frances,  "  but  to 
stand 
*'  Singing  at  church,  and  sawing  thus  your  hand  ? 
**  Loolcing  at  heaven  above,  as  If  to  bring 
"  The  holy  angels  down  to  hear  you  sing  ? 
"  And  when  you  write,  you  try  with  all  your  skill, 
**  And  oiy,  no  wonder  that  you  wrote  so  lU! 
"  For  you  were  ever  to  yourself  a  rule, 
''  And  humbly  add,  you  never  were  at  school. 
"  Is  that  not  proud  ? — And  I  have  heard  beside, 
**  The  proudest  creatures  have  the  humblest  pride. 
"  If  you  had  read  the  volumes  I  have  hired, 
"  You  *d  see  your  fault,  nor  try  to  be  admired ; 
"  For  they  who  read  such  books  can  always  tell 
'*  The  fault  within,  and  read  the  mind  as  well.'* 

William  had  heard  of  hiring  books  before ; 
He  knew  she  read,  and  he  inquired  no  more ; 
On  him  the  subject  was  completely  lost. 
What  he  regarded  was  the  time  and  cost ; 
Yet  that  was  trifling— just  a  pretent  whim, 
**  Novels  and  stories  I  what  were  they  to  him  ?" 

With  such  slight  quarrels,  or  with  those  as  sUght, 
They  lived  in  love,  and  dream'd  of  Its  delight. 
Her  duties  Fanny  knew,  both  great  and  bomU, 
And  she  with  diligence  observed  them  all; 
If  e*er  she  faiPd  a  duty  to  fUlfil, 
*T  was  childish  error,  not  rebellious  wlU ; 
For  her  much  reading,  though  it  touch'd  her  heart. 
Could  neither  vice  nor  indolence  impart. 

Yet,  when  from  William  and  her  friends  retired. 
She  found  her  reading  had  her  mind  inspired 
With    hopes  and   thoughts   of  high  mysterious 

things. 
Such  AS  the  early  dream  of  kindness  brings; 
And  then  she  wept,  and  wonder*d  as  she  read, 
And  new  emotions  in  her  heart  were  bred : 
She  sometimes  fancied  that  when  love  was  true 
'T  was  more  than  she  and  William  ever  knew ; 
More  than  the  shady  lane  in  summer-eve, 
More  than  the  sighing  when  he  took  his  leave ; 
More  than  his  preference  when  the  lads  advance 
And  choose  their  partners  for  the  evening  dance ; 
^ay,  more  than  midnight  thoughts  and  morning 

dreams. 
Or  talk  when  love  and  marriage  are  the  themes ; 
In  fact,  a  something  not  to  be  defined. 
Of  all  subduing,  all  commanding  kind. 
That  fills  the  fondest  heart,  that  rules  the  proudest 

mind. 

But  on  her  lover  Fanny  still  relied, 
Her  best  companion,  her  sincerest  guide, 
On  whom  she  could  rely,  in  vrham.  ^e  would 
confide. 

AU  jealous  fits  were  past ;  in  either  now 
Were  tender  wishes  for  the  binding  vow : 
There  was  no  secret  one  alone  posMss'd, 
There  was  no  hope  that  warm'd  a  single  breast ; 


Both  felt  the  same  concerns  their  thoughts  employ. 
And  neither  knew  one  solitary  joy. 

Then  why  so  easy,  William  ?  why  consent 
To  wait  so  long  ?  thou  wilt  at  last  repent ; 
**  Within  a  month,"  do  Care  and  Prudence  say, 
If  all  be  ready,  lixiger  not  a  day ; 
Ere  yet  the  ohoioe  be  made,  on  choice  debate. 
But,  having  chosen^  dally  not  with  fate. 

While  yet  to  wait  the  pair  were  half  content, 
And  half  disposed  their  purpose  to  repent, 
A  spinster-aunt,  in  some  great  baron's  place, 
Would  see  a  damsel,  pride  of  all  her  race ; 
And  Fanny,  flatter'd  by  the  matron's  call, 
Obey'd  her  aunt,  and  long'd  to  see  the  Hall ; 
For  halls  and  castles  in  her  fancy  wrought. 
And  she  accounts  of  love  and  wonder  sought ; 
There  she  expected  strange  events  to  learn, 
And  take  in  tender  secrets  fond  concern ; 
There  she  expected  lovely  nymphs  to  view. 
Perhaps  to  hear  and  meet  their  lovers  too ; 
The  Julias,  tender  souls!  the  Henrys  kind  and 

true! 
There  she  expected  plottlngs  to  detect, 
And — but  I  know  iu>t  what  she  might  expect- 
All  she  was  taught  in  books  to  be  her  guide. 
And  all  that  nature  taught  the  nymph  beside. 

Now  that  good  dame  had  In  the  castle  dwelt 
So  long  that  she  for  all  its  people  felt ; 
She  kept  her  sundry  keys,  and  ruled  o'er  all. 
Female  and  male,  domestics  in  the  hall ; 
By  her  lord  trusted,  worthy  of  her  trust, 
I^ud  but  obedient,  bountlf\il  but  just. 

She  praised  her  lucky  stars,  that  in  her  place 
She  never  found  neglect,  nor  felt  disgrace : 
To  do  her  duty  was  her  soul's  delight. 
This  her  inferiors  would  to  theirs  excite. 
This  her  superiors  notice  and  requite ; 
To  either  class  she  gave  the  praises  due. 
And  still  more  grateful  as  more  favour'd  grew. 
Her  lord  and  lady  were  of  peerless  worth. 
In  power  unmatoh'd,  in  glory,  and  in  birth ; 
And  such  the  virtue  of  the  noble  race. 
It  reach'd  the  meanest  servant  in  the  place ; 
All,  from  the  chief  attendant  on  my  lord 
To  the  groom's  helper,  had  her  civil  word ; 
From  Miss  Montregor,  who  the  ladies  taught. 
To  the  rude  lad  who  in  the  garden  wrought ; 
From  the  first  favourite  to  the  meanest  drudge, 
Were  no   such  women.   Heaven  should  be   her 

judge ; 
Whatever  stains  were  theirs,  let  them  reside 
In  that  pure  place,  and  they  were  mundified ; 
The  sun  of  favour  on  their  vileness  shone. 
And  all  their  finults  like  morning  mists  were  gone. 

There  was  Lord  Robert!  could  she  have  her 

choice. 
From  the  world's  masters  he  should  have  her 

voice; 
So  kind  and  gracious  in  his  noble  ways. 
It  was  a  pleasure  speaking  In  his  praise : 
And  Lady  Catherine,— O I  a  prince's  pride 
Might  by  one  smile  of  hers  be  gratified ; 
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yfhh  her  would  monarchs  all  their  glory  share, 
And  in  her  presence  banish  all  their  care. 

Such  was  the  matron,  and  to  her  the  maid 
"Was  by  her  lover  careAiUy  convcy*d. 

When  William  first  the  Invitation  read 
It  some  displeasure  in  his  spirit  bred  ; 
Not  that  one  jealous  thought  the  man  possess*d, 
He  was  by  fondness,  not  by  fear  distressed ; 
But  when  his  Fanny  to  his  mind  convey'd 
The  growing  treasures  of  tho  ancient  maid. 
The  thirty  years,  come  June,  of  service  past. 
Her  lasting  love,  her  life  that  would  not  last; 
Her  power!  her  place!  what  interest!  what  re- 
spect 
She  had  acquired — and  shall  we  her  neglect  ? 

"  No,  Frances,  no  I*'   he  answer'd,  "  you  are 

right; 
*'  But  things  appear  in  such  a  different  light !" 
Her  parents  bless'd  her,  and,  as  well  became 
Their  love,  advised  her,  that  they  might   not 

blame: 
They  said,  **  If  she  should  earl  or  countess  meet, 
**  She  should  be  humble,  cautious,  and  discreet ; 
"  Humble,  but  not  abased,  remembering  all 
*'  Are  kindred  sinners,— children  of  tho  fall ; 
"  That  from  the  earth  our  being  we  receive, 
**  And  are  all  equal  when  the  e^rth  we  leave." 

They  then  advised  her  in  a  modest  way 
To  make  replies  to  what  my  Lord  might  say ; 
Her  aunt  would  aid  her,  who  was  now  become 
With  nobles  noble,  and  with  lords  at  home.^ 

So  went  the  pair ;  and  William  told  at  night 
Of  a  reception  gracious  and  polite ; 
He  spake  of  galleries  long  and  pictures  tall, 
Tho  handsome  parlours,  the  prodigious  hall ; 
The  busts,  the  statues,  and  the  floors  of  stone, 
The  storied  arras,  and  the  vast  saloon, 
In  which  was  placed  an  Indian  chest  and  screen, 
With  figures  such  as  he  had  never  seen : 
He  told  of  these  as  men  enraptured  tell. 
And  gave  to  all  their  praise,  and  all  was  well. 

Left  by  the  lover,  the  desponding  maid 
Was  of  the  matron's  ridicule  afraid ; 
But  when  she  heard  a  welcome  frank  and  kind, 
The  wonted  firmness  repossess'd  her  mind ; 
Pleased  by  the  looks  of  love  her  aunt  display'd. 
Her  fond  professions,  and  her  kind  parade. 

In  her  own  room,  and  with  her  niece  apart. 
She  gave  up  all  the  secrets  of  her  heart ; 
And,  grown  familiar,  bid  her  Fanny  come. 
Partake  her  cheer,  and  make  herself  at  home. 

Shut  in  that  room,  upon  its  cheerfiil  board 
She  laid  the  comforts  of  no  vulgar  hoard ; 


I  [OrigintlMS.:— 

The  mother's  whliper  cannot  here  have  place ; 
The  words  distinffniih'd  were  bat  caps  and  lace, 


With  someihing  fvinff  in  a  oedar  chert, 
And  a  ahrewd  smUe  that  ftirther  tho 


thougbta  toL^trnd,"] 


Then   press'd   the  damsel   both   with   lore    aod 

pride, —  • 
For  both  she  felt, — and  vould  not  be  denied. 

Grace  she  pronounced  before  and  after  tnemJU 
And  bless'd  her  God  that  she  could  talk  and  rat; 
Then    with    new  glee    she    sang    her    p«troQ'» 

praise — 
**  He  had  no  paltry  arts,  no  pimping  ways ;  { 

**  She  had  the  roast  and  boil'd  of  every  d»y, 
"  That  sent  the  poor  with  grateful  hearts  «way ; 
*^  And  she   was  grateful Come,   my   dJoH^ng, 

think 
"  Of  them  you  love  the  best,  and  let  us  drink.** 

And  now  she  drank  the  healths  of  those  above. 
Her  noble  friends,  whom  she  must  ever  lore  ; 
But  not  together,  not  the  young  and  old. 
But  one  by  one,  the  number  dnJy  told ; 
And  told  their  merits  too — there  was  not  oem 
Who  had  not  said  a  gracious  thing  or  done ; 
Nor  could  she  praise  alone,  but  she  wonU  take 
A  cheerful  glan  for  every  favourite's  sake, — 
And  all  were  favourites, — till  the  rosy  cheek 
Spoke  for  the  tongue  that  nearly  ceased  to  speak  ; 
That  rosy  cheek  that  now  began  to  shine. 
And  show  the  progress  of  the  rosy  wine ; 
But  there  she  ended — felt  the  singing  head. 
Then  pray'd  as  custom  wiU*d,  and  so  to  bed* 

The  mom  was  pleasant,  and  the  ancient  maid 
With  her  fair  niece  about  the  mansion  stre7*d :      I 
There  was  no  room  without  th*  appropriate  tale      ' 
Of  blood  and  murder,  female  sprite  or  male ; 
There  was  no  picture  that  th'  historic  dame  j 

Pass'd  by  and  gave  not  its  peculiar  fiune ; 
The  births,  the  visits,  weddings,  burials,  aU  i 

That  chanced  for  ages  at  the  noble  Halt.  { 

These  and  each  revolution  she  oouM  state. 
And  give  strange  anecdotes  of  love  and  hate ; 
This  was  her  first  delight,  her  pride,  her  boaet, — 
She  told  of  many  an  heiress,  many  a  toest. 
Of  Lady  £Uen*s  flight,  of  Lord  Orlando's  gboat ;     Ij 
The   maid   tum'd  piUe,  and   what  shoohl   then    ; 

ensue 
But  wine  and  cake  ? — the  dame  was  frighten'd  toa.    I 


The  aunt  and    niece  now   walk'd    aboat    the 

grounds. 
And  sometimes  met  the  gentry  in  their  rounds ; 
*'  Do  let  us  turn !"  the  timid  girl  exdaim'd— 
'^Turn!"    s^d  the   aunt;    ''of  what    are    ywi 

ashamed? 
"  What  is  there  frightful  in  such  looks  aa  thoM  ? 
"  What  is  it,  child,  you  fancy  or  suppose  ? 
<'  Look  at  Lord  Bobert,  see  if  you  can  traoa 
*'  More  than  true  honour  in  that  handsome  &oc  * 

"'  What !  you  must  think,  by  blushing  la  tfasi 
way, 
**  My  lord  has  something  about  love  to  aay ; 
'*  But  I  assure  you  that  he  never  spoke 
"  Such  things  to  me  in  earnest  or  in  joke, 
<<  And  yet  I  meet  him  in  all  sorts  of  times* 
'^  When  wicked  men  are  thinking  of  their 
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**  There !  let  them  pan  ** «  Why,  yei,  indeed 

*t  is  true 
**  That  was  a  loolc,  and  was  designM  for  yoa ; 
*'  But  what  the  wonder  when  the  sight  is  new  ? 
**  For  my  lord's  virtue  you  may  take  my  word, 
'*  He  would  not  do  a  thing  that  was  absurd/' 

A  month  had  pass'd;  "  And  when  wUl  ianny 
come  ?" 
The  lover  ask*d,  and  found  the  parents  dumb : 
They  had  not  heard  for  more  than  half  the  space, 
And  the  poor  maiden  was  in  much  disgrace ; 
Silence  so  long  they  could  not  understand, 
And  this  of  one  who  wrote  so  neat  a  hand ; 
Their  sister  sure  would  send  were  aught  amiss, 
But  youth  is  thoughtless — there  is  hope  in  this. 

As  time  elapsed  their  wonder  changed  to  woe, 
William  would  lose  another  day,  and  go ; 
Yet,  if  the  should  be  wilful  and  remain, 
He  bad  no  power  to  take  her  home  again : 
But  he  would  go  I — He  went  and  he  retum'd, — 
And  in  his  look  the  pair  his  tale  discem'd : 
8tupid  in  grief,  it  seem*d  not  that  he  knew 
How  he  came  home,  or  what  he  should  pursue. 
Fanny  was  gone  ! — her  aunt  was  sick  in  bed, 
Dying,  she  said — none  cared  if  she  were  dead ; 
Her  charge,  his  darling,  was  decoy'd,  was  fled  I 
But  at  what  time,  and  whither,  and  with  whom, 
Kone  seem'd  to  Imow — all  surly,  shy,  or  dumb. 

Each  blamed  himself,  all  blamed  the  erring  maid ; 
They  ▼ow'd  revenge ;  they  cursed  their  fkte,  and 

pray'd. 
Moved  by  his  grief,  the  fkther  sought  the  place, 
Ask*d  for  his  girl,  and  talk'd  of  her  disgrace ; 
Spoke  of  the  villain,  on  whose  cursed  head 
He  pray'd  that  vengeance  might  be  amply  shed ; 
Then  sought  his  sister,  and  beheld  her  grief. 
Her  pain,  her  danger, — this  was  no  relief. 

^  Where  is  my  daughter  ?    bring  her  to  my 

light!"— 
"  Brother,  I  *m  rack'd    and    tortured   day  and 

night!" 
'*  Talk  not  to  me !  what  grief  have  you  to  tell  ? 
**  Is  your  soul  racked,  or  is  your  bosom  hell  ? 
**  MTiero  is  my  daughter?"—"  She  would  take  her 

oath 
''  For  her  right  doing,  for  she  knew  them  both, 
"  And  my  young  lord  was  honour." — "  Woman, 

cease! 
**  And  give  your  guilty  conscience  no  such  peace — 
"  You  *ve  sold  the  wretched  girl,  you  have  betray*d 

your  niece." — 
^  The  Lord  be  good !  and  O !  the  pains  that  come 
"  In  limb  and  body — Brother,  get  you  home  I 
**  Your  voice  runs  through  me, — every  angry  word, 
"  If  he  should  hear  it,  would  offend  my  lord." 

"  Has  he  a  daughter?  let  her  run  away 
**  With  a  poor  dog,  and  hear  what  he  will  say ! 
'*  No  matter  what,  1  'U  ask  him  for  his  son."— 
•*  And  so  offend  ?  Now,  brother,  pray  be  gone  I" 

My  lord  appeared,  perhaps  by  pity  moved. 
And  kindly  said  he  no  such  thbigs  approved, 


Nay,  he  was  angry  with  the  foolish  boy. 

Who  might  his  pleasures  at  his  ease  ei^oy ; 

The  thing  was  wrong — he  hoped  the  farm  did 

well, — 
The  angry  father  doom'd  the  farm  to  hell ; 
He  then  desired  to  see  the  villain-son. 
Though  my  lord  wam'd  him  such  excess  to  shun ; 
Told  him  he  pardon*d,  though  he  blamed  such  rage, 
And  bade  him  think  upon  his  state  and  age. 

**  Think  I  yes,  my  lord  !  but  thinking  drives  me 
mad — 
**  Give  me  my  child  I— Where  is  she  to  be  had  ? 
"  I  'm  old  and  poor,  but  I  with  both  can  feel, 
"  And  so  shall  he  that  could  a  daughter  steal  I 
"  Think  you,  my  lord,  I  can  be  so  bereft, 
"  And  feel  no  vengeance  for  the  villain's  theft? 
"  Old  if  I  am,  couki  I  the  robber  meet, 
"  I  'd  lay  his  breathless  body  at  my  feet. 
'*  Was  that  a  smile,  my  lord  ?  Think  you  your  boy 
"  WiU  both  the  father  and  the  chUd  destroy  ?" 
My  lord  replied,  "  I  *m  sorry  from  my  soul ! 
"  But  boys  are  boys,  and  there  is  no  control." 

'*  So,  for  your  great  ones,  Justice  slumbers  then ! 
"  If  men  are  poor  they  must  not  feel  as  men. 
**  Wm  your  son  marry  ?"— "  Marry !"  said  my  lord, 
"  Your  daughter  ? — ^marry — no,  upon  my  word  I" 

**  What,  then,  our  sUtions  differ !— But  your 

son 
**  Thought  not  of  that — his  crime  has  made  them 

one, 
<«  In  guilt  united.    She  shaU  be  his  wife, 
<'  Or  I  th'  avenger  that  wiU  take  his  life !" 

*'  Old  man,  I  pity  and  forgive  you ;  rest 
"  In  hope  and  comfort, — be  not  so  distressed ; 
'<  Things  that  seem  bad  oft  happen  for  the  best : 
*'  The  girl  has  done  no  more  than  thousands  do, 
^  Nor  has  the  boy— they  laugh  at  me  and  you." 
**  And  this  my  vengeance— curse  him  1" — **  Nay, 

forbear; 
^  I  spare  your  firensy,  in  compassion  spare." 

^  Spare  me,  my  lord !  and  what  have  I  to  dread  ? 
'*  O !   spare  not,  Heaven,  the  thunder  o'er  his 

head— 
"The  bolt  he  merits  r 

Such  was  his  redress ; 
And  ho  retum'd,  to  brood  upon  distress. 

And  what  of  William  ?— William  from  the  time 
Appear*d  partaker  both  of  grief  and  crime ; 
He  cared  for  nothing,  nothing  he  pursued. 
But  walk'd  about  in  melancholy  mood : 
He  ceased  to  labour,— all  he  loved  before 
He  now  neglected,  and  would  see  no  more. 
He  said  his  flute  brought  only  to  his  mind 
When  he  was  happy,  and  his  Fanny  kind ; 
And  his  loved  walks,  and  every  object  near. 
And  every  evening-sound  she  loved  to  hear : 
The  shady  lane,  broad  heath,  and  starry  sky. 
Brought  home  reflections,  and  he  wish'd  to  die : 
Yet  there  he  stray'd,  because  he  wish'd  to  shun 
The  world  he  hated,  where  his  part  was  done ; 
As  if;  though  lingering  on  the  earth,  he  there 
Had  neither  hope  nor  eaUing,  tie  nor  care. 
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At  length  a  letter  from  the  daughter  came, 
*^  Frances"  subscribed,  and  that  the  only  name ; 
She  "  pitied  much  her  parents,  spoke  of  fate, 
*^  And  begg*d  them  to  forget  her,  not  to  hate ; 
**  Said  she  had  with  her  idl  the  world  could  give, 
"  And   only   pray'd   that   they  in  peace  should 

live. 
"  That  which  is  done  is  that  we  're  bom  to  do ; 
"  This  she  was  taught,  and  she  believed  it  true : 
"  Truv'   ^at  she  lived  in  pleasure  and  delight, 
*'  Bui  r^teu  dream'd  and  saw  the  farm  by  night ; 
'*  The  boarded  room  that  she  had  kept  so  neat, 
*^  And  all  her  roses  in  the  window-seat ; 
"  The  pear-tree  shade,  the  jasmine's  lovely  gloom, 
"  With  its  long  twigs  that  blossom'd  in  the  room ; — 
"  But  she  was  happy,  and  the  tears  that  fell 
'*  As  she  was  writing  had  no  grief  to  tell ; 
**  We  weep  when  we  are  glad,  we  sigh  when  we 

are  well." 

A  bill  enclosed,  that  they  beheld  with  pain 
And  indignation,  they  retum'd  again  ; 
There  was  no  mention  made  of  William's  name, 
Check'd  as  she  was  by  pity,  love,  and  shame. 

William,  who  wrought   for  bread,  and  never 
sought 
More  than  the  day  demanded  when  he  wrought. 
Was  to  a  sister  call'd,  of  all  his  race 
The  last,  and  dying  in  a  distant  place : 
In  tender  terror  he  approach'd  her  bed, 
Beheld  her  sick,  and  buried  her  when  dead : 
He  was  her  heir,  and  what  she  left  was  more 
Than  he  required,  who  was  content  before. 

With  their  minds'  sufferings,  age,  and  growing 
pain. 
That  ancient  couple  could  not  long  remain, 
Nor  long  remain'd ;  and  in  their  dying  groan 
The  suffering  youth  perceived  himself  alone  ; 
For  of  his  health  or  sickness,  peace  or  care, 
He  knew  not  one  in  all  the  world  to  share ; 
Now  every  scene  would  sad  reflections  give, 
And  most  his  home,  and  there  he  could  not  live ; 
There  every  walk  would  now  distressing  prove, 
And  of  his  loss  remind  him,  and  his  love. 

With  the  small  portion  by  his  sister  left 
He  roved  about  as  one  of  peace  bereft. 
And  by  the  body's  movements  hoped  to  find 
A  kind  of  wearied  stillness  in  the  mind. 
And  sooner  bring  it  to  a  sleepy  state. 
As  rocking  infants  will  their  pains  abate. 

Thus,  careless,  lost,  unheeding  where  he  went, 
Nine  weary  years  the  wandering  lover  spent. 

His  sole  employment,  all  that  could  amuse, 
Was  his  companions  on  the  road  to  choose ; 
With  such  he  travell'd  through  the  passing  day. 
Friends  of  the  hour,  and  walkers  by  the  way ; 
And  from  the  sick,  the  poor,  the  halt,  the  bUnd, 
He  leam'd  the  sorrows  of  his  suffering  kind. 

He  leam'd  of  many  how  unjust  their  fate, 
For  their  connexions  dwelt  in  better  state  ; 
They  had  relations  famous,  great  or  rich, 
Learned  or  wise,  they  never  scmpled  which ; 


But  while  they  curMd  these  kindred  churU,  would 

try 
To  build  their  fame,  and  for  their  glory  lie. 

Others  delighted  in  misfortunes  strange. 
The  sports  of  fortune  in  her  love  for  change. 


Some  spoke  of  wonders  they  before  had 
When  on  their  travels  they  had  wandering  b«ea ; 
How  they  had  sail'd  the  world  about,  and  found 
The  sailing  plain,  although  the  world  waa  round ;     | 
How  they  beheld  for  months  th'  unsetting  aan. 
What  deeds  they  saw !  what  they  themaelTcs  had 

done ! — 
What  leaps  at  Rhodes! — ^what  glory  then   thty  \ 

won!  I 

I 

There  were  who  spoke  In  terms  of  high  disdain 
Of  their  contending  against  power  in  vaio. 
Suffering  from  tyranny  of  law  loug  borne. 
And  life's  best  spirits  in  contentions  worn, — 
Happy  in  this,  th'  oppressors  soon  will  die. 
Each  with  the  vez'd  and  suffering  man  to  lie — 
And  thus  consoled  exclaim,  "  And  is  not  sorrow 
dry?" 

But  vice  offended :  when  he  met  with  those 
Who  could  a  deed  of  violence  propose. 
And  cry,  **  Should  they  what  we  desire  poaseas? 
'*  Should  they  deprive  us,  and  their  laws  opptrea  ?* 
William  would  answer,  *'  Ours  is  not  redreas.** 
**  Would  you  oppression  then  for  ever  feel?" — 
'*  'T  is  not  my  choice ;  but  yet  I  must  not  stenl.**        i' 
"  So,  first  they  cheat  us,  and  then  make  their  law  1' 
"  To  guard  their  treasures  and  to  back  their  caaae ;   '. 
'*  What  call  you  then,  my  friend,  the  rights  of 

man?"—  'j 

"  To  get  his  bread,"  said  William,  "  if  he  cm  ;         I 
'*  And  if  he  cannot,  he  must  then  depend  )' 

^  Upon  a  Being  he  may  make  his  friend.**  t 

'*  Make  1"  they  replied  ;  and  conference  bad  end.     '  I 

But  female  vagrants  would  at  times  express  . 

A  new-bom  pleasure  at  the  mild  address;  I' 

His  modest  wish  he  clothed  in  accent  meek,  | 

That  they  would  comfort  in  religion  seek.  | 

<<  I  am  a  sinAil  being !"  WllUam  cried ; 
"  Then,  what  am  I  ?"  the  conscious  heart  repBed :  ' 
And  oft-times  ponder'd  in  a  pensive  way, 
"  He  is  not  happy,  yet  he  loves  to  pray.** 

But  some  would  freely  on  his  thoughts  intnadi^    <l 
And  thrust  themselves  'twixt  him  and  suUtade :       1^ 
They  woxild  his  fidth  and  of  its  strength  demand, 
And  all  his  soul's  prime  motions  understand. 
How !  they  would  say,  such  woe  and  such  beliai, 
Such  trust  in  Heaven,  and  yet  on  earth  such  gricT.  ' 
Thou  art  almost,  my  friend, — thou  art  not  nll^ 
Thou  hast  not  yet  the  self-destroying  call ; 
Thou  hast  a  carnal  wish,  perhaps  a  will 
Not  yet  subdued, — the  root  is  growing  still :  * 

There  is  the  strong  man  yet  that  keeps  his  own* 
Who  by  a  stronger  must  be  overthrown ;  • 

There  is  the  burden  that  must  yet  be  gone, 
And  tht^n  the  pilgrim  may  go  singing  on. 
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AVilliani  to  this  would  seriously  incline, 
And  to  their  comforts  would  his  heart  resign ; 
It  soothed,  it  raised  him, — he  began  to  feel 
Th'  enlivening  warmth  of  methodistic  keal ; 
He  leam'd  to  Icnow  the  brethren  by  their  looks — 
He  sought  their  meetings,  he  perused  their  books ; 
But  yet  was  not  within  the  pale  and  yoke, 
And  aa  a  novice  of  experience  spoke ; 
But  felt  the  comfort,  and  began  to  pray 
For  tuoh  companions  on  the  king's  highway. 


William  had  now  across  the  kingdom  sped. 
To  th'  Eastern  Ocean  from  St.  David's  Head ; 
And  wandering  late,  with  various  thoughts  op- 

press'd, 
T  was  midnight  ere  he  reach'd  his  place  of  rest, — 
A  village  inn,  that  one  wayfaring  friend 
Could  from  experience  safely  recommend. 
Where  the  kind  hostess  would  be  more  intent 
On  what  he  needed  than  on  what  he  spent ; 
Her  husband,  once  a  heathen,  she  subdued, 
And  with  religious  fear  his  mind  imbued ; 
Though  his  conviction  came  too  late  to  save 
An  erring  creature  frt>m  an  early  grave. 


Since  that  event,  the  cheerful  widow  grew 
In  sise  and  substance, — ^her  the  brethren  knew ; 
And  many  friends  were  hers,  and  lovers  not  a  few : 
But  either  love  no  more  could  warm  her  heart. 
Or  no  man  came  who  could  the  warmth  impart. 

William  drew  near,  and  saw  the  comely  look 
Of  the  good  lady,  bending  o'er  her  book ; 
Hymns  it  appear'd, — for  now  a  pleasing  sound 
Seem'd  as  a  welcome  in  his  wanderings  found  : 
He  entered  softly,  not  as  they  who  tUnk 
That  they  may  act  the  ruffian  if  they  drink, 
And  who  conceive,  that  for  their  paltry  pence 
They  may  with  rules  of  decency  dispense ; 
Far  unlike  these  was  William, — ^he  was  kind. 
Exacting  nothing,  and  to  all  resign'd. 


Be  saw  the  hostess  reading, — and  their  eyes 
Met  in  good  will,  and  something  like  surprise  : 
It  was  not  beautv  William  saw,  but  more. 
Something  like  that  which  he  had  loved  before — 
Something  that  brought  his  Fanny  to  his  view, 
In  the  dear  time  when  she  was  good  and  true ; 
And  his,  it  seem*d,  were  features  that  were  seen 
With  some  emotion — she  was  not  serene : 
And  both  were  moved  to  ask  what  looks  like  those 

could  mean. 
At  first  she  colour'd  to  the  deepest  red, 
That  hurried  off,  till  all  the  rose  was  fled ; 
She  oaU*d  a  servant,  whom  she  sent  to  rest. 
Then  made  excuse  to  her  attentive  guest ; 
She  own*d  the  thoughts  confused, — 'twas  very 

tme, 
He  brought  a  dear  departed  friend  in  view : 
Then,  as  he  llsten'd,  bade  him  welcome  there 
With  livelier  looks  and  more  engaging  air. 
And  stirred  the  fire  of  ling,  and  brush'd  the  wicker 

chair, 
WsitlBg  his  order  with  the  cheerful  look 
That  provad  how  pleasant  were  the  pains  she  took. 


He    was    refresh'd. — They   spake    on    various 
themes — 
Our  early  pleasures.  Reason's  first-drawn  schemes, 
Youth's  strong  illusions,  Love's  delirious  dreams : 
Then  fh>m  her  book  he  would  presume  to  ask 
A  song  of  praise,  and  she  perform'd  the  task. 
The  clock  struck  twelve.— He  started— "  Must  I 

go?" 
HU  looks  spoke  plainly,  and  the  lady's  <*  No :" 
So  down  he  sat, — and  when  the  clock  struck  one 
There  was  no  start,  no  efibrt  to  be  gone : 
Nor  stay'd  discourse. 

"  And  so  your  loves  were  cross'd, 
"  And  the  loved  object  to  your  wishes  lost  ? 
'*  But  was  she  faithless,  or  were  you  to  blame  ? 
"  I  wish  I  knew  her — ^will  you  tell  her  name  ?'* 

*'  Excuse  me — that  would  hurt  her  if  alive ; 
'*  And,  if  no  more,  why  should  her  fault  survive  ?" 

"  But  love  you  sUU  ?"— 

"Alas!  I  feel  I  do, 
"  When  I  behold  her  very  looks  in  you  1" 


^  Yet,  if  the  frail  one's  name  must  not  be 
known, 
"  My  friendly  guest  may  trust  me  with  his  own." 

This  done,  the  lady  paused,  and  then  replied, — 
"  It  grieves  me  much  to  see  your  spirit  tried ; 
"  But  she  was  like  me, — how  I  came  to  know 
**  The  lamb  that  stray'd  I  will  hereafter  show  ;-^ 
^  We  were  indeed  as  sisters. — Should  I  state 
"  Her  quiet  end,  you  would  no  longer  hate : 
"  I  see  your  heurt, — and  I  shall  quickly  prove, 
«  Though  she  deserved  not,  yet  she  prixed  your 

love: 
"  Long  as  she  breathed  was  heard  her  William's 

name — 
"  And  such  affection  half  absolves  her  shame. 

"  Weep  not,  but  hear  me,  how  I  came  to  know 
^  Thee  and  thy  Frances — this  to  Heaven  I  owe ; 
"  And  thou  shalt  view  the  pledge,  the  very  ring, 
"  The  birthday  token— well  you  know  the  thing ; 
"  *  This,*  if  I  ever— thus  I  was  to  speak, 
"  As  she  had  spoken — ^but  I  see  you  weak : 

•*  She  was  not  worthy " 

"  Oh  !  you  cannot  tell 
"  By  what  accursed  means  my  Fanny  fell  I 
"  What  bane,  compulsion,  threats — for  she  was 

pure; 
"  But  fh>m  such  toils  what  being  is  secure  ? 
"  Force,  not  persuasion,  robb'd  me." 

"  You  are  right, 
"  So  has  she  told  me,  in  her  Maker^s  sight : 

"  She  loved  not  vice " 

"  Oh !  no, — her  heart  approved 
"  All  that  her  God  commanded  to  be  loved ; 
"  And  she  is  gone." 

"  Consider !  death  alone 
"  Could  for  the  errors  of  her  life  atone.'* 

"  Speak  not  of  them :  I  would  she  knew  bow 
dear 
^  I  hold  her  yet !— But  dost  thou  give  the  tear 
"  To  my  loved  Frances  ?     No !  1  cannot  part 
"  With  one  who  has  her  &ce,  who  has  her  heart; 
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*'  With  looki  so  pleasing,  when  I  thee  behold, 
"  She  lives — that  bosom  is  no  longer  cold. 
"  Then  tell  me — art  thou  not — in  pity  speak — 
**  One  whom  I  sought,  while  living  meant  to  se«k — 
"  Art  thou  my  Fanny  ? — Let  me  not  offend, — 
"  Be  something  to  me — be  a  sufferer's  friend — 
"  Be  more — be  all ! — the  precious  truth  confess — 
"  Art  thou  not  Frances  ?"— 

"  Oh,  my  William  I  yes ! 
*<  But  spare  me,  spare  thyself,  and  suffer  less : 
"  In  my  best  days,  the  spring-time  of  my  life, 
*^  I  was  not  worthy  to  be  William's  wife ; 
**  A  widow  now — ^not  poor,  indeed — ^not  cast 
**  In  outer  darkness — sorrowing  for  the  past, 
"  And  for  the  future  hopiug — but  no  more : 
**  Let  me  the  pledges  of  thy  love  restore, 
"  And  give  the  ring  thou  gavest — ^let  it  be 
'*  A  token  still  of  my  regard  for  thee, 
**  But  only  that,  and  to  a  worthier  now 
"  Consign  the  gift."— 

"  The  only  worthy  thou !" 
Replied  the  lover ;  and  what  more  expressed 
May  be  omitted — here  our  tale  shall  rest. 

This  pair,  our  host  and  hostess  of  the  Fleece, 
Command  some  wealth,  and  smile  at  its  increase ; 
Saving  and  civil,  cautious  and  discreet. 
All  sects  and  parties  in  their  mansion  meet ; 
There  from  their  chapels  teachers  go  to  share 
The  creature-comforts, — ^mockery  grins  not  there  ; 
There  meet  the  wardens  at  their  annual  feast. 
With  annual  pun — "  The  parish  must  be  fleeced ;" 
There  traders  find  a  parlour  cleanly  swept 
For  their  reception,  and  in  order  kept ; 
And  there  the  sons  of  labour,  poor,  but  free, 
Sit  and  enjoy  their  hour  of  liberty. 

So  live  the  pair, — and  life's  disasters  seem 
In  their  unruffled  calm  a  troubled  dream ; 
In  comfort  runs  the  remnant  of  their  life — 
He  the  fond  husband,  she  the  faithful  wife.- 


BOOK  XX. 


THE  CATHEDEAL-WALK. 

George  in  hit  hypochondriac  State—A  Fkmny  Mansion  now 
•  Farm-house—The  Company  therc^— Their  Q>nven«tion— 
SubjecU  afforded  by  the  Pictures— Doubts  if  Spirits  can 
appear— Arguments— Fkcts— The  Relation  of  an  old  Lady 
-Her  Walks  in  a  Cathedralf—Appearanoe  there. 

In  their  discouse  again  the  Brothers  dwelt 
On  early  subjects — what  they  once  had  felt, 
Once  thought  of  things  mysterious ; — themes  that 

all 
With  some  degree  of  reverence  recall. 


>  [*«  *  William  Bailey'  is  the  best  of  the  tales  of  humble  life 
that  we  And  io  these  volumes ;  and  is  curiously  and  charac- 
teristically compounded  of  pathos  and  pleasantry,  affecting 
incidents,  and  keen  and  saieastie  remarks.** — Jkvfbxv.} 


George  then  reverted  to  the  days  of  old. 
When  his  heart  fainted,  and  his  hope  wb  oold ; 
When  by  the  power  of  fancy  he  was  swayed. 
And  every  impulse  of  the  mind  obey'd. 

'<  Then,  my  dear  Richard,"  said  the  Squire,  **  wsj 

case 
*^  Was  call'd  consumptive — I  must  seek  a  plao« 
'*  And  soil  salubrious,  thither  must  repair, 
**  And  Uve  on  asses'  milk  and  milder  air. 
"  My  uncle  bought  a  fiinn,  and  on  the  land 
*'  The  fine  old  mansion  yet  was  left  to  stand, 
"  Not  in  this  state,  but  old  and  much  decaj*d ; 
**•  Of  this  a  part  was  habitable  made. 
**  The  rest — ^who    doubts  ? — was  by   the    spirits 

seized, 
**  Ghosts  of  all  kinds,  who  used  it  as  they  pleased. 

"  The  worthy  Farmer  tenant  yet  remainM, 
"  Of  good  report— he  had  a  fortune  gain'd  ; 
'*  And  his  three  daughters  at  their  school  acquired 
"  The  air  and  manner  that  their  swains  admired : 
"  The  mother-gossip  and  these  daughters  three 
'*  Talk'd  of  genteel  and  social  company ; 
'*  And  while  the  days  were  fine,  and  widk«  w«n 

clean, 
"  A  fresh  assemblage  day  by  day.  were  seen. 


**  There  were  the  Curate's  gentle  maids,  and 
some 
'  From  all  the  neighbouring  villages  would 
'  There,  as  I  stole  the  yew-tree  shades  among;, 
'  I  saw  the  parties  walking,  old  and  young, 
'  Where  I  was  nothing — if  perceived,  they 
'  *  The  man  is  harmless,  be  not  you  afiraid — 
^  *  A  poor  young  creature,  who,  they  say,  is 
'  *  In  love,  and  has  in  part  his  senses  lost ; 
'  *  His  health  for  certain,  and  he  comes  to 
'  *  His  time  with  us ;  we  hope  our  air  will  inead 
'  *  A  frame  so  weaken'd,  for  the  learned  tribe 
*■  *  A  change  of  air  for  sUibbom  ills  prescribe ; 
*■  *  And  doing  nothing  often  has  prevailed 
'  ^  When  ten  physicians  have  piiismli^pd  and  fail'd ; 
^  *  Not  that  for  air  or  change  thera''s  dMieh  to  atv, 
^  *  But  nature  then  has  time  to  take~ber  vny ; 

*  *  And  so  we  hope  our  village  will  restote 

' '  This  man  to  health  that  he  possess'd  bei<w«« 
* '  He  loves  the  garden  avenues,  the  gloom 

*  *  Of  the  old  chambers,  of  the  up'stried 
'  *  And  we  no  notice  take, — ^we  let  him  go 

come.' 


»*4 


'*  So  spake  a  gay  young  damsel ;  but  she  knew 
**  Not  all  the  truth, — ^In  part  her  tale  was  trae. 
"  Much  it  amused  me  in  the  place  to  be 
**  This  harmless  cipher,  seeming  not  to  see, 
**  Yet  seeing  all, — unnoticed  to  appear, 
'*  Yet  noting  all ;  and  not  disposed  to  hear, 
**  But  to  go  forth, — break  in  on  no  one's  plan, 
'*  And  hear  them  speak  of  the  forsaken  i 


"  In  scenes  like  these,  a  mansion  so  deeay'd, 
'*  With  blighted  trees  in  hoary  moss  aRay*!!, 


I  [MS.  :— 

*'  To  take  my  wav,  break  in  on  no  ooe^  plan, 


'*  Filling  a  panse^-*  The  poor  da 
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^  And  iT7*d  walls  around,  for  many  an  hour 

*^  I  walked  alone,  and  felt  their  witching  power ; 

**  So  otben  felt ; — the  young  of  either  sex 

"  Would  in  these  walks  their  timid  minds  perplex 

^^  By  meeting  terrors,  and  the  old  appeared, 

"  Their  fears  upbraiding,   like   the  young    who 

fear'd; 
**  Among  them  all  some  sad  discourse  at  night 
'*  Was  sure  to  breed  a  terrified  delight : 
**  Some  luckless  one  of  the  attentive  \iames 
*'  Had  figures  seen  like  those  within  the  frames, 
*^  Figures  of  lords  who  once  the  land  possess' d, 
'^  And  who  could  never  in  their  coffins  rest : 
'*  Unhappy  spirits  !  who  could  not  abide 
**  The  loss  of  all  their  consequence  and  pride, 
'*  *T  was  death  in  all  his  power,  their  very  names 

had  died. 

**  These  tales  of  terror  views  terrific  bred, 

'*  And  sent  the  bearers  trembling  to  their  bed." 


In  an  autumnal  evening,  cool  and  still. 
The  sun  just  dropp'd  beneath  a  distant  hill. 
The  children  gaxing  on  the  quiet  scene. 
Then  rose  in  glory  night's  majestic  queen ; 
And  pleasant  was  the  checker'd  light  and  shade 
ller  golden  beams  and  maple  shadows  made  ; 
An  ancient  tree  that  in  the  garden  grew. 
And  that  fair  picture  on  the  gravel  threw. 

Then  all  was  silent,  save  the  sounds  that  make 
Siknce  more  awful,  while  they  faintly  break ; 
The  frighicn'd  bat's  low  shriek,  the  beetle's  hum, 
With  nameless  sounds  we  know  not  whence  they 
come. 

Soch  was  the  evening;  and  that  ancient  seat 
The  scene  where  then  some  neighbours  chanced  to 

meet; 
ITp  to  the  door  led  broken  steps  of  stone, 
Whose  dewy  surface  in  the  moonlight  shone 
On  vegetation  that  with  progress  slow, 
Where  man  forbears  to  fix  his  foot,  will  grow ; 
The  window's  depth  and  dust  repell'd  the  ray 
Of  the  moon's  light  and  of  the  setting  day ; 
Pictures  there  were,  and  each  displajr'd  a  fkce 
And  form  that  gave  their  sadness  to  the  place ; 
The  frame  and  canvas  show*d  that  worms  unseen, 
8ave  in  their  works,  for  years  had  working  been ; 
A  fire  of  brushwood  on  the  irons  laid. 
All  the  dull  room  in  fitful  views  displayed. 
And  with  its  own  wild  light  in  fearful  forms  ar- 
ray'd. 

In  this  old  Hall,  in  this  departing  day. 
Assembled  friends  and  neighbours,  grave  and  gay. 
When  one  good  lady  at  a  picture  threw 
A  glance  that  caused  inquiry,—"  Tell  us  who  ?" 

'*  That  was  a  famous  warrior ;  one,  they  said, 
"  Thftt  by  a  spirit  was  awhile  obey'd : 
"  In  all  his  dreadful  battles  he  would  say, 
"  •  Or  win  or  lose,  I  shall  escape  to^ay  ;* 
'*  And  though  the  shot  as  thick  as  hail  came  round, 
**  On  no  oc<^on  he  received  a  wound ; 


'*  He  stood  in  safety,  free  from  all  alarm, 
^  Protected — Heaven  forgive  him ! — by  his  charm: 
"  But^e  forgot  the  date,  till  came  the  hour 
"  When  he  no  more  had  the  protecting  power ; 
^  And  then  he  bade  his  friends  around  farewell ! 
*'  *  1  faU  ! '  he  cried,  and  in  the  instant  fell. 

**  Behold  those  infants  in  the  frame  beneath  ! 
'*  A  witch  oifended  wrought  their  early  death ; 
"  She  form'd  an  image,  made  as  wax  to  melt, 
"  And  each  the  wasting  of  the  figure  felt ; 
"  The  hag  confess'd  it  when  she  came  to  die, 
"  And  no  one  living  can  the  truth  deny. 

"  But  see  a  beauty  in  King  William's  days, 
"  With  that  long  waist,  and  those  enormous  stays : 
"  She  had  three  lovers,  and  no  creature  knew 
"  The  one  preferr'd,  or  the  discarded  two ; 
"  None  could  the  secret  of  her  bosom  see ; 
"  Loving — poor  maid ! — the  attention  of  the  three, 
"  She  kept  such  equal  weight  in  either  scale, 
"  'Twas  hard  to  say  who  would  at  last  prevail. 
"  Thus  you  may  think  in  either  heart  arose 
"  A  jealous  anger,  and  the  men  were  foes : 
"  Each  with  himself  concluded,  two  aside, 
'*  The  third  may  make  the  lovely  maid  his  bride : 
"  This   caused  their  fate. — It  was  on  Thursday 

night 
**  The  deed  was  done,  and  bloody  was  the  fight ; 
'*  Just  as  she  went — poor  thoughtless  girl! — to 

prayers, 
"  Ran  wild  the  maid  with  horror  up  the  stairs; 
*'  Pale  as  a  ghost,  but  not  a  word  she  said, 
'*  And  then  the  lady  utter'd,  *  Coates  is  dead  I' 

**  Then  the  poor  damsel  found  her  voice  and 

cried, 
"  '  Ran  through  the  body,  and  that  instant  died  ! 
"  *  But  he  pronounced  your  name — and  so  waa 

satisfied.' 
"  A  second  fell,  and  he  who  did  survive 
"  Was  kept  by  skill  and  sovereign  drugs  alive  I 
"  *  O !  would  she  see  me  !*  he  was  hewed  to  say : 
"  *  No !  I  '11  torment  him  to  his  dying  day,' 
"  The  maid  exclaim'd,  and  every  Thursday  night 
^  Her  spirit  came  his  wretched  soul  to  fright. 
"  Once  as  she  came  he  cried  aloud, '  Forgive  !* 
**  *  Never !'  she  answer'd ;  *  never  while  you  live, 
"  ^  Nor  when  you  die,  as  long  as  time  endures ; 
**  *  You  have  my  torment  been,  and  1 11  be  yours !' 
"  That  is  the  lady !  and  the  man  confess'd 
"  Her  vengeful  spirit  would  not  let  him  rest." 

"But  are  there  Ghosto?"   exclaim'd  a  tindd 
maid; 
"  My  father  tells  me  not  to  be  afVidd ; 
"  He  cries,  *  When  buried,  we  are  safe  enough,'— > 
"  And  calls  such  stories  execrable  stuflT." 

"  Your  father,  child,"  the  former  lady  cried, 
*^  Has  learning  much,  but  he  has  too  much  pride ; 
**  It  is  impossible  for  him  to  teU 
**  What  things  in  nature  are  impossible, 
"  Or  out  of  nature,  or  to  prove  to  whom 
"  Or  for  what  purposes  a  ghost  may  come ; 
"It  may  not  be  intelligence  to  bring, 
"  But  to  keep  up  a  notion  of  the  thing ; 
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*'  And  thoQ^  firom  one  faeh  &ot  there  may  mriie 
*'  A  hundred  wild  improbabilities, 
"  Yet,  had  there  never  been  the  truth,  I  say, 
^  The  Tery  lies  themselves  had  died  away." 

"  Trae,**  said  a  friend ;  *'  Heaven  doubtless  may 
dispense 
*'  A  kind  of  dark  and  clouded  evidence ; 
'*  God  has  not  promised  that  he  will  not  send 
**■  A  spirit  freed  to  either  foe  or  friend ; 
"  He  may  such  proof,  and  only  such,  bestow, 
**  Though  we  the  certain  truth  can  never  know; 
"  And  therefore,  though  such  floating  stories  bring 
*'  No  strong  or  certain  vouchers  of  the  thing, 
**  Still  would  I  not,  presuming,  pass  my  word 
"  That  all  such  tales  were  groundless  and  absurd." 

"  But  you  will  grant,"  said  one  who  sat  beside, 
**  That  aU  appear  so  when  with  judgment  tried  ?" 

'*  For  that  concession,  madam,  you  may  call, 
'*  When  we  have  sat  in  judgment  upon  alL" 

An  ancient  lady,  who  with  pensive  smile 
Had  heard  the  stories,  and  been  mute  the  while, 
Now  said,  '*  Our  prudence  had  been  better  shown 
**  By  leaving  uncontested  things  unknown ; 
**  Yet,  if  our  children  must  such  stories  hear, 
*'  Let  us  provide  some  antidotes  to  fear : 
**  For  all  such  errors  in  the  minds  of  youth, 
*'  In  any  mind,  the  only  cure  is  Truth ; 
*'  And  truths  collected  may  in  time  decide 
**  Upon  such  facts,  or  prove,  at  least,  a  guide : 
**  If,  then,  permitted,  I  will  fairly  state 
"  One  fact,  nor  doubt  the  story  I  relate ; 
**  I  for  your  perfect  acquiescence  call, 
"  T  is  of  myself  I  telL"— "  01  teU  us  aU !" 
Said  every  being  there :  then  silent  was  the  Hall. 


**  Early  in  life,  beneath  my  parent's  roof, 
**  Of  man's  true  honour  I  had  noble  proof — 
**  A  generous  lover,  who  was  worthy  found, 
"  Where  half  his  sex  are  hollow  and  unsound. 

**  My  father  fail'd  in  trade,  and  sorrowing  died, 
*'  When  all  our  loss  a  generous  youth  supplied ; 
"  And  soon  the  time  drew  on  when  he  should  say, 
**  *  O !  fix  the  happy,  fix  the  early  day !' 
'*  Nor  meant  I  to  oppose  his  wishes,  or  delay : 
**  But  then  came  fever,  slight  at  first  indeed, 
**  Then  hastening  on  and  threatening  in  its  speed ; 
'*  It  mock*d  the  powers  of  medicine ;  day  by  day 
"  I  saw  those  helpers  sadly  walk  away ; — 
**  So  came   the   band-like  cloud,  and  with  such 

power, 
*'  And  with  such  speed,  that  brought  the  mighty 

shower. 
*'  Him  nursed  I  dying,  and  we  freely  spoke 
**  Of  what  might  follow  the  expected  stroke ; 
**  We  talk'd  of  spirits,  of  their  unknown  powers, 
*^  And  dared  to  dwell  on  what  the  fate  of  ours ; 
**  But  the  dread  promise  to  appear  again, 
^^  Cookl  it  be  done,  I  sought  not  to  obtain ; 
*'  Bal  yet  we  were  presuming, — *  Could  it  be,' 
*^  ttt  said,  *  O  Emma !  I  would  come  to  thee  T 


**  At  his  lost  hour  his  reason,  late  astrsy, 
'*  Again  retum'd  t*  illuminate  his  way. 

*'  In  the  last  night,  my  mother  long  had  kept 
"  Unwearied  watch,  and  now  reclined  and  stept; 
*'  The  nurse  was  dreaming  in  a  distant  chair, 
"  And  I  had  knelt  to  soothe  him  with  a  pnyer; 
"  When,  with  a  look  of  that  peculiar  kmd 
"  That  gives  its  purpose  to  the  fellow  mind, 
"  His  mannef  spoke — *  Confide — be  not  sfnid— 
"  *  I  shall  remember,' — this  was  all  oonvey'd,- 
"  *  I  know  not  what  awaits  departed  man. 
"  *  But  this  believe— I  meet  thee  if  I  can/ 


**  I  wish'd  to  die,— and  grief,  they  say,  will  IdL 
"  But  you  perceive  't  is  slowly  if  it  will ; 
**  That  I  was  wretched  you  may  well  beBeve— 
'*  I  judged  it  right,  and  was  resolved  to  grif  re : 
**  I  lost  my  mother  when  there  lived  not  one, 
"  Man,  woman,  child,  whom  I  would  seek  or  sbim 

*'  The  Dean,  my  uncle,  with  congenial  gloom. 
*'  Said, '  Will  you  share  a  melancholy  home?' 
'*  For  he  bewail'd  a  wife,  as  I  deplored 
"  My  fate,  and  bliss  that  could  not  be  restored. 

"  In  his  Cathedral's  gloom  I  pasa'd  my  time, 
*'  Much  in  devotion,  much  in  thought  sublime; 
**  There  oft  I  paced  the  aisles,  and  wateh'd  tkr 

glow 
**  Of  the  sun  setting  on  the  stones  below, 
*'  And  saw  the  failing  light,  that  strove  to  ptis 
"  Through  the  dim  coating  of  the  storied  gtaa, 
'*  Nor  fell  within,  but  till  the  day  was  gone 
**  The  red  faint  fire  upon  the  window  shone. 
**  I  took  the  key,  and  oft-times  chose  to  ttsy 
**  Till  all  was  vanished  of  the  tedious  day, 
'*  Till  I  perceived  no  light,  nor  heard  a  sound, 
"  That  gave  me  notice  of  a  world  around. 

'*  Then  had  I  grief's  proud  thoughts,  and  mH 
in  tone 
"  Of  exultation,  *•  World,  I  am  alone ! 
*' '  I  care  not  for  thee,  thou  art  vile  and  bwe, 
'* '  And  I  shall  leave  thee  for  a  nobler  place.* 

"  So  I  the  world  abused,— in  fact,  to  me 
*'  Urbane  and  civil  as  a  world  could  be  : 
*'  Nor  should  romantic  grievers  thus  complain, 
"  Although  but  little  in  the  world  they  gain ; 
"  But  let  them  think  if  they  have  nothing  dooe 
*'  To  make  this  odious  world  so  sad  a  one. 
*<  Or  what  their  worth  and  virtue  that  sboo^ 

make 
**  This  graceless  world  so  pleasant  for  their  mk* 

"  But  to  my  tale : — Behold  me  as  I  tread 
**  The  silent  mansions  of  the  favour'd  dead, 
"  Who  sleep  in  vaulted  chambers,  till  their  clajr 
"  In  quiet  dissolution  melts  away  i 

"  In  this  their  bodies'  home— the  spirits,  wbrn  j 

are  they  ? 
"  •  And  where  his  spirit?— Doon  and  walk  im- 
pede 
«< «  The  embodied  spirit,  not  tha  spirit  freed:* 
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''  And,  taying  thii,  I  at  the  mltar  knelt, 

*'  And  painful  Joys  and  rapturous  angtdsh  felt ; 

**  Till  strong  bold  hopes  possess*d  me,  and  I  cried, 

"  *  £ven  at  this  instant  is  he  at  my  side ; 

**  *  Yes,  now,  dear  spirit  I  art  thou  by  to  prove 

^  *  That  mine  is  lasting,  mine  the  loyal  love  I' 

**  Thus  have  I  thought,  returning  to  the  Dean, 
**  As  one  who  had  some  glorious  vision  seen : 
*^  He  ask'd  no  question,  but  would  sit  and  weep, 
**  And  cry,  in  doleful  tone,  *  I  cannot  sleep !' 

**  In  dreams  the  chosen  of  my  heart  I  view*d, 
**  And  thus  th*  impression  day  by  day  renew'd. 
**  I  saw  him  always,  always  loved  to  see, 
'*  For  when  alone  he  was  my  company : 
**  In  company  with  him  alone  I  seem'd, 
**  And,  if  not  dreaming,  was  as  one  who  dream'd. 

"  Thus,  robb*d  of  sleep,  I  found,  when  evening 
came, 
**  A  pleasing  torpor  steal  upon  my  firame ; 
**•  But  still  the  habit  drew  my  languid  feet 
**  To  the  loved  darkness  of  the  favourite  seat ; 
*"  And  there,  by  silence  and  by  sadness  press'd, 
""  I  felt  a  world  my  own,  and  was  at  rest. 

"  One  night,  when  urged  with  more  than  usual 

seal, 
'*  And  feeling  all  that  such  enthusiasts  feel, 
^  I  paced  the  altar  by,  the  pillars  round, 
*'  And  knew  no  terror  in  the  sacred  ground ; — 
^*  For  mine  were  thoughts  that  banish'd  all  iuch 

fear, — 
^*  I  wish'd,  I  long'd  to  have  that  form  appear; 
**  And,  as  I  paced  the  sacred  aisles,  I  cried, 
**  *  Let  not  thy  Emma's  spirit  be  denied 
'*  *  The  sight  of  thine ;  or,  if  I  may  not  see, 
**•  *  Still  by  some  token  let  her  certain  be  I* 

*'  At  length  the  anxious  thoughts  my  strength 

subdued, 
*^  And  sleep  o'erpower^d  me  in  my  solitude ; 
*^  Then  was  I  dreaming  of  unearthly  race, 
**  The  glorious  inmates  of  a  blessed  place ; 
**  Where  lofty  minds  celestial  views  explore, 
'*  Heaven's  bliss  e^joy,  and  heaven's  great  King 

adore; 
'*  Him  there  I  sought  whom  I  had  loved  so  well — 
**•  For  sure  he  dwelt  where  happy  spirits  dwell  I 

**  While  thus  engaged,  I  started  at  a  found, 
'*  Of  what  I  knew  not,  but  I  look'd  around; 
"^  For  I  was  borne  on  visionary  wings, 
**  And  felt  no  dread  of  sublunary  things; 
'*  But,  rising,  walk'd. — ^A  distant  window  threw 
"  A  weak,  soft  light,  that  help*d  me  in  my  view ; 
"  Something  with  anxious  heart  I  hoped  to  see, 

•  And  prayed,  *  O  :  God  of  aU  things,  let  it  be  I 

*•  *  For  all  are  thine,  were  made  by  thee,  and  thou 
"  '  Canst  both  the  meeting  and  the  means  allow ; 

*  *  Thou  canst  make  clear  my  sight,  or  thou  canst 

make 
**  *  More  gross  the  form  that  his  loved  mind  shall 

take, 
''  *  Canst  clothe  his  spirit  for  my  fleshly  sight, 
^  -  Or  make  my  earthly  sense  more  pure  and 

bright/ 


**  So  was  I  speaking,  when  without  a  sound 
*'  There  was  a  movement  in  the  sacred  ground ; 
**  I  saw  a  figure  rising,  but  could  trace 
*'  No  certain  features,  no  peculiar  face ; 
'*  But  I  prepared  my  mind  that  form  to  view, 
**  Nor  felt  a  doubt, — he  promised,  and  was  true  I 
'*  I  should  embrace  his  angel,  and  my  clay, 
"  And  what  was  mortal  in  me,  melt  away. 

"  Oh !  that  ecstatic  horror  in  my  firame, 
"  That  o*er  me  thus,  a  favour*d  mortal,  came  ! 
"  Bless'd  beyond  mortals, — and  the  body  now 
"  I  judged  would  perish,  though  I  knew  not  how ; 
^  The  gracious  power  around  me  could  translate 
"  And  make  me  pass  to  that  immortxil  state  : 
*'  Thus  shall  I  pay  the  debt  that  must  be  paid, 
'*  And  dying  live,  nor  be  by  death  delay'd ; 
*^  And  when  so  changed,  I  should  with  joy  sustain 
^  The  heavenly  converse,  and  with  him  remain. 

'*  I  saw  the  distant  shade,  and  went  with  awe, 
'*  But  not  with  terror,  to  the  form  I  saw : 
"  Yet  slowly  went,  for  he  I  did  believe 
'*  Would  meet,  and  soul  to  soul  his  friend  receive ; 
'*  So  on  I  drew,  concluding  in  my  mind, 
'*  I  cannot  judge  what  laws  may  spirits  bind ; 
*<  Though  I  dissolve,  and  mingle  with  the  bless'd, 
*'  I  am  a  new  and  uninstructed  guest, 
"  And  ere  my  love  can  speak,  he  should  be  first 
address*d. 


"  Thus  I  began  to  speak, — ^my  new-bom  pride, 
**  My  love,  and  daring  hope,  the  words  supplied  : — 
*'  *  Dear,  happy  shade !  companion  of  the  good, 
"  '  The  just,  the  pure,  do  I  on  thee  intrude  ? 
"  '  Art  thoa  not  oome  my  spirit  to  improve, 
*'  *  To  form,  instruct,  and  fit  me  for  thy  love, 
"  *  And,  as  In  love  we  parted,  to  restore 
'*  *•  The  blessing  lost,  and  then  to  part  no  more  ? 
"  *  Let  me  with  thee  in  thy  pure  essence  dwell, 
** '  Nor  go  to  bid  them  of  my  house  farewell, 
"  *  But  thine  be  ever  !*— How  shall  I  relate 
*<  Th'  event  that  finish'd  this  ecstatic  state  ? 
"  Yet  let  me  try.— It  tum'd,  and  I  beheld 
^  A  hideous  form,  that  hope  and  aeal  expell'd : 
"  In  a  dim  light  the  horrid  shape  appear'd, 
'*  That  wisdom  would  have  fled,  and  courage  fear'd, 
"  Pale,  and  yet  bloated,  with  distorted  eyes 
"  Distant  and  deep,  a  mouth  of  monstrous  size, 
'*  That  would  in  day's  broad  glaro  a  simple  maid 

surprise: 
*'  He  heard  my  words,  and  cried,  with  savage  shout, 
**  <Bah!~botherI— blarney!— What  is  thisabout?* 


**  Love,  lover,  longing,  in  an  instant  fled, 
"  Now  I  had  vice  and  impudence  to  dread ; 
^  And  all'my  high-wrought  fancies  died  away, 
'*  To  woman's  trouble,  terror,  and  dismay. 


"  •  What,*  said  the  wretch,  *  what  is  it  you  would 
have? 
"  *  Wonld'st  hang  a  man  for  peeping  in  a  grave  ? 
•*  ♦  Search  me  yourself,  and  try  if  you  can  feel 
^  *  Anght  I  have  taken, — there  was  nought  to  steal : 
•* «  T  was  told  they  buried  with  the  corpse  enough 
**  *  To  pay  the  hanrd,— I  have  made  the  proof. 
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"  •  Nor  gsin'd  a  tester. — ^Wh»t  I  tell  is  true ; 
"  *  But  I  *m  no  fool,  to  be  betray'd  by  you, — 
(( <  I  '11  hazard  nothing,  curse  me  if  I  do  !* 

'*  The  light  increased,  and  plainly  now  appeared 
<'  A  knavish  fool  whom  I  had  often  fear'd, 
**  But  hid  the  dread ;  and  I  resolved  at  least 
**  Not  to  expose  it  to  the  powerful  beast. 

**  *  Come,  John,*  I  said,   suppressing   fear  and 
doubt, 
"  *  Walk  on  before,  and  let  a  lady  out  !* — 
"  *  Lady !'  the  wretch  replied,  with  savage  grin, 
<*  <  Apply  to  him  that  let  the  lady  in : 
"  *  What !  you  would  go,  I  take  it,  to  the  Dean, 
'*  '  And  tell  him  what  your  ladyship  has  seen.' 

"  When  thus  the  fool  exposed  the  knave,  I  saw 
'*  The  means  of  holding  such  a  mind  in  awe, 
"  And  gain  my  safety  by  his  dread  of  law. 

"  *  Alas  !*  I  cried,  *  I  fear  the  Dean  like  you, 
"  '  For  I  transgress,  and  am  in  trouble  too : 
"  *  If  it  be  known  that  we  are  here,  as  sure 
'* '  As  here  we  are  we  must  the  law  endure : 
**  '  Each  other's  counsel  therefore  let  us  keep, 
*'  *  And  each  steal  homeward  to  our  beds  and  sleep.' 

"  *  Steal !'  said  the  ruffian's  conscience. — *  Well, 
agreed; 
"  *  Steal  on,  and  let  us  to  the  door  proceed :' — 
"  Yet,  ere  he  moved,  he  stood  a  while,  and  took 
*'  Of  my  poor  form  a  most  alarming  look ; 
'* '  But,  hark !'  I  cried,  and  he  to  move  began, — 
*'  Escape  alone  engaged  the  dreadful  man  : 
"  With  eager  hand  I  oped  the  ponderous  door — 
"  The  wretch  rush'd  by  me,  and  was  heard  no  more. 

**  So  I  escaped, — and  when  my  dreams  came  on, 
**  I  oheok'd  the  madness  by  the  thoughts  of  John : 
"  Yet  say  I  not  what  can  or  cannot  be, 
"  But  give  the  story  of  my  Ghost  and  me." 


BOOK   XXI. 


SMUGGLERS  AND  POACHERS. 

A  Widow  at  the  Hall— Inquiry  of  Richard— Relation  of  two 
Brother* — Their  diflerent  Character — Disposition— Mode  of 
tbinking-^amea  a  Servant— Robert  joins  the  Smugi^leni— 
Rachel  at  the  Hall— James  aUached  to  her—Trade  fails— 
Robert  •  Poacher — la  in  Danger— How  released — James 
and  Rachel- Revenge  excited— Association  formed — Attack 
reaoWed — Preparation  made  for  Resistance—  A  Night  Ad- 
▼entore- Reflections. 

There  was  a  Widow  in  the  village  known 
To  our  good  Squire,  and  he  had  favour  shown 
By  frequent  bounty. — She  as  usual  came, 
Ajid  Richard  saw  the  worn  and  weary  frame, 
Pale  cheek,  and  eye  subdued,  of  her  whose  mind 
Was  grateftil  still,  and  glad  a  friend  to  find. 
Though  to  the  world  long  since  and  all  its  hopes 
resign'd : 


Her  easy  form,  in  rustic  neatness  clad. 
Was  pleasing  still,  but  she  for  ever  sad. 

"  Deep  is   her  grief  1"  said  Richard,—"  tr«ly  l 
deep, 
'*  And  very  still,  and  therefore  seem*  to  sleep ; 
"  To  borrow  simile,  to  paint  her  woes, 
"  Theirs,  like  the  river's  motion,  seems  repose, 
**  Making  no  petty  murmuring, — settled,  sloWy 
"  They  never  waste,  they  never  overflow. 
'*  Rachel  is  one  of  those — for  there  are  some 
"  Who  look  for  nothing  in  their  days  to  eome, 
"  No  good  nor  evil,  neither  hope  nor  fear, 
^*  Nothing  remains  or  cheerful  or  severe  ; 
'*  One  day  is  like  the  past,  the  year's  swe^t  pcla 
*<  Like  the  sad  fall,— for  Rachel  heeds  not  tinM : 
"  Nothing  remains  to  agitate  her  breast, 
**  Spent  is  the  tempest,  and  the  sky  at  rest ; 
**  But  while  it  raged  her  peace  its  ruin  met, 
**  And  now  the  sun  is  on  her  prospects  set ; — 
"  Leave  her,  and  let  us  her  distress  explore 
**  She  heeds  it  not — she  has  been  left  before." 


There  were    two   lads   call'd   SheUey    hither   '. 
brought,  I 

But  whence  we  know  not — it  was  never  sooght ; 
Their  wandering  mother  lefl  them,  left  her  nane. 
And  the  boys  throve  and  valiant  men  became  :       | 
Handsome,  of  more  than  common  siae,  and  taS, 
And,  no  one's  kindred,  seem'd  beloved  of  all :  | 

All  seem'd  alliance  by  their  deeds  to  prove,  | 

And  loved  the  youths  who  could  not  olaim  their  Wve 
One  was  call'd  James,  the  more  sedate  mad  fimre,    I 
The  other  Robert — names  their  neighboars  gave :    ' 
They  both  were  brave,  but  Robert  loved  to  ma 
And  meet  his  danger— -James  would  ratber  shna 
The  dangerous  trial,  but,  whenever  tried, 
He  all  his  spirit  to  the  act  affiled.  | 

Robert  would  aid  on  any  man  bestow, 
James  would  his  man  and  the  occasion  know ; 
For  that  was  quick  and  prompt — ^this  tempeiato 

and  slow. 
Robert  would  all  things  he  desired  pnrsne, 
James  would  consider  what  was  best  to  do  ; 
All  spoke  of  Robert  as  a  man  they  loved. 
And  most  of  James  as  valued  and  approved. 

Both  had  some  learning :  Robert  his  afiqoired 
By  quicker  parts,  and  was  by  praise  inspired ; 
James,  as  he  was  in  his  acquirements  slow. 
Would  learn  the  worth  of  what  he  tried  Co  know. 
In  fact,  this  youth  was  generous — that  was  jnst ; 
The  one  you  loved,  the  other  you  would  trust : 
Yet  him  you  loved  you  would  for  truth  approva. 
And  him  you  trusted  you  would  likewise  love. 

Such  were  the  brothers — James  had  IVmnd  hk 
way 
To  Nether  Hall,  and  there  inclined  to  stay ;  1 

He  could  himself  command,  and  therefore  wtdA 

obey.  [ 

He  with  the  keeper  took  his  dally  round,  j 

A  rival  grew,  and  some  unkindness  found  ; 
But  his  superior  farm'd !  the  place  was  void. 
And  James  guns,  dogs,  and  dignity  eigo7*d.  i 
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Robert  had  toom  of  tervice ;  he  would  be 
A  sbye  to  no  man — Chappy  were  the  free, 
And  only  they :  by  such  opinion!  led, 
Robert  to  sundry  kinds  of  trade  was  bred ; 
Nor  let  us  wonder  if  he  sometimes  made 
An  active  partner  in  a  lawless  trade ; 
Fond  of  adventure,  wanton  as  the  wave, 
He  loved  the  danger  and  the  law  to  brave; 
But  these  were  chance-adventures,  known  to  few, — 
Not  that  the  hero  cared  what  people  knew. 

The  brothers  met  not  often — ^When  they  met, 
James  talked  of  honest  gains  and  scorn  of  debt, 
(>f  virtuous  labour,  of  a  sober  life. 
And  what  with  credit  would  support  a  wife. 

But  Robert  answer'd, — ^'  How  can  men  advise 
"  Who  to  a  master  let  their  tongue  and  eyes  ? 
**  Whose  words  are  not  their  own  ?  whose  foot  and 

hand 
'*  Run  at  a  nod,  or  act  upon  conunand  ? 
**  Who  cannot  eat  or  drink,  discourse  or  play, 
'*  Without  requesting  others  that  they  may  ? 
**  Debt  you  would   shun ;   but    what  advice    to 

give, 
"  Who  owe  your  service  every  hour  you  live  i 
*^  Let  a  bell  sound,  and  firom  yrur  friends  you  run, 
'*  Although  the  darling  of  your  heixt  were  one ; 
**  But  if  the  bondage  fits  you,  I  resign 
^  You  to  your  lot — I  am  content  with  mine !" 

Thus  would  the  Lads  their  sentiments  express. 
And  part  in  earnest,  part  in  playftifaiess ; 
Till  Love,  controller  of  all  hearts  and  eyes. 
Breaker  of  bonds,  of  friendship's  holr  ties, 
Awakenerof  new  wills  and  slumbering  sympathies, 
Began  his  reign, — till  Rachel,  meek>eyed  maid. 
That  form,  those  cheeks,  that  faultless  face  dia- 

play'd. 
That  child  of  gracious  nature,  ever  neat 
And  never  fine ;  a  flow*ret  simply  sweet, 
Seeming  at  least  unconscious  she  was  fair ; 
Meek  in  her  spirit,  timid  in  her  air. 
And  shrinking  from  his  glance  if  one  presumed 
To  come  too  near  the  beauty  as  it  bloom'd. 

Robert  beheld  her  in  her  father's  cot 
Day  after  day,  and  bless*d  his  happy  lot ; 
He  looked  indeed,  but  he  could  not  ofiend 
By  gentle  looks— he  was  her  father's  friend : 
She  was  accustom'd  to  that  tender  look, 
And  frankly  gave  the  hand  he  fondly  took ; 
She  h>ved  his  stories,  pleased  she  hMurd  him  play. 
Pensive  herself,  she  loved  to  see  him  gay. 
And  if  they  bved  not  yet,  they  were  in  Love's 
highway. 

But  Rachel  now  to  womanhood  was  grown. 
And  would  no  more  her  faith  and  fondness  own  *, 
She  callM  her  latent  prudence  to  her  aid. 
And  grew  observant,  cautious,  and  aflraid ; 
She  heard  relations  of  her  lover's  guile. 
And  could  believe  the  danger  of  his  smile ; 
With  art  insidious  rival  damsels  strove 
To  show  how  false  his  speech,  how  feign'd  his 

love; 
And  though  her  heart  another  story  told, 
Her  speech  grew  cautious,  and  her  manner  cold. 


Rachael  bad  village  fame,  was  fair  and  tall, 
And  gain'd  a  place  of  credit  at  the  Hall ; 
Where  James  beheld  her  seated  in  that  place. 
With  a  child's  meekness,  and  an  angel's  face ; 
Her  temper  soft,  her  spirit  firm,  her  words 
Simple  and  few  as  simple  truth  affords. 

James  could  but  love  her, — ^he  at  church  had 
seen 
The  tall,  fair  maid,  had  met  heron  the  green. 
Admiring,  always,  nor  surprised  to  find 
Her  figure  often  present  to  his  mind ; 
But  now  he  saw  her  daily,  and  the  sight 
Gave  him  new  pleasure  and  increased  delight. 

But  James,  still  prudent  and  reserved,  though 
sure 
The  love  he  felt  was  love  that  would  endure. 
Would  wait  a  while,  observing  what  was  fit. 
And  meet,  and  right,  nor  would  himself  commit ; 
Then  was  he  flatter'd — James  in  time  became 
Rich,  both  as  slayer  of  the  Baron's  game 
And  as  protector, — not  a  female  dwelt 
In  that  demesne  who  had  not  feign'd  or  felt 
Regard  for  James ;  and  he  from  all  had  praise 
Enough  a  young  man's  vanity  to  raise ; 
With  all  these  pleasures  he  of  course  must  part. 
When  Rachel  reign'd  sole  empress  of  his  heart. 

Robert  was  now  deprived  of  that  delight 
He  once  experienced  in  his  mistress*  sight ; 
For,  though  he  now  his  frequent  visits  paid. 
He  saw  but  little  of  the  cautious  maid : 
The  sinnle  common  pleasures  that  he  took 
Grew  dull,  and  he  the  wonted  haunts  forsook ; 
His  flute  and  song  he  left,  his  book  and  pen, 
And  sought  the  meetings  of  adventurous  men ; 
There  was  a  love-bom  sadness  in  his  breast. 
That  wanted  stimulus  to  bring  on  rest ; 
These  simple  pleasures  were  no  more  of  use. 
And  danger  only  could  repose  produce ; 
He  Join'd  th'  associates  in  their  lawless  trade. 
And  was  at  length  of  their  profession  made. 

He  saw  connected  with  th'  adventurous  crew 
Those  whom  he  judged  were  sober  men  and  true ; 
He  found  that  some,  who  should  the  trade  pre- 
vent. 
Gave  it  by  purchase  their  encouragement ; 
He  found  that  contracts  could  be  made  with  those 
Who  had  their  pay  these  dealers  to  oppose ; 
And  the  good  ladies  whom  at  church  he  saw 
With  looks  devout,  of  reverence  and  awe. 
Could  change  their  feelings  as  they  change  their 

place. 
And,  whispering,  deal  for  spioery  and  lace : 
And  thus  the  enft  and  avarice  of  these 
Urged  on  the  youth,  and  gave  his  conscience  ease. 

Him  loved  the  maiden  Rachel,  fondly  loved. 
As  many  a  sigh  and  tear  in  absence  proved. 
And  many  a  fear  for  dangers  that  she  knew. 
And  many  a  doubt  what  one  so  gay  might  do : 
Of  guilt  she  thought  not, — she  had  often  heard 
They  bought  and  sold,  and  nothing  wrong  ap- 
peared; 
Her  father^s  maxim  this :  she  understood 
There  was  some  ill,— but  he,  she  knew,  was  goo«l 
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It  was  a  traffic — ^but  was  done  by  night — 
If  wrong,  how  trade  ?  why  secrecy,  if  right  ? 
But  Robert's  conscience,  she  belieyed,  was  pure — 
And  that  he  read  his  Bible  she  was  sure. 

James,  better  taught,  in  confidence  declared 
His  grief  for  what  Ms  guilty  brother  dared : 
He  sigh'd  to  think  how  near  he  was  akin 
To  one  reduced  by  godless  men  to  sin ; 
Who,  being  always  of  the  law  in  dread. 
To  other  crimes  were  by  the  danger  led — 
And   crimes  with    like    excuse. — ^The    Smuggler 

cries, 
"  What  guilt  is  his  who  pays  for  what  he  buys?" 
The  Poacher  questions,  with  perverted  mind, 
"  Were  not  the  gifts  of  Heaven  for  all  design'd  ?" 
Thi$  cries,  "  I  sin  not— take  not  till  I  pay ;" — 
That^  **My  own  hand  brought  down  my  proper 

prey:"— 
And  while  to  such  fond  arguments  they  cling. 
How  fear  they  God?  how  honour  they  the  king? 
Such  men  associate,  and  each  other  aid, 
Till  all  are  guilty,  rash,  and  desperate  made ; 
Till  to  some  lawless  deed  the  wretches  fly, 
And  in  the  act,  or  for  the  acting,  die. 

The  maid  was  frighten' d, — but,  if  this  was  true, 
Robert  for  certain  no  such  danger  knew ; 
He  always  pray'd  ere  he  a  trip  began, 
And  was  too  happy  for  a  wicked  man : 
How  could  a  creature,  who  was  always  gay, 
So  kind  to  all  men,  so  disposed  to  pray, — 
How  could  he  give  his  heart  to  such  an  evil  way  ? 
Tet  she  had  fears, — for  she  could  not  believe 
That  James  could  lie,  or  purpose  to  deceive ; 
But  still  she  found,  though  not  without  respect 
For  one  so  good,  she  must  the  man  reject ; 
For,  simple  though  she  was,  full  well  she  knew 
What  this  strong  friendship  led  him  to  pursue  ; 
And,  let  the  man  be  honest  as  the  light, 
Love  warps  the  mind  a  little  fh>m  the  right ; 
And  she  proposed,  against  the  trying  day, 
What  in  the  trial  she  should  thii^  and  say. 

And  now,  their  love  avowed,  in  both  arose 
Fear  and  disdain, — the  orphan  pair  were  foes. 

Robert,  more  generous  of  the  two,  avow'd 
His  scorn,  defiance,  and  contempt  aloud. 

James  talk'd  of  pity  in  a  softer  tone, 
To  Rachel  speaking,  and  with  her  alone : 
He  knew  fuU  well,  he  said,  to  what  must  oome 
His  wretched  brother,  what  would  be  his  doom : 
Thus  he  her  bosom  fenced  with  dread  about ; 
But  love  he  oould  not  with  his  skill  drive  otiU 
StiU  he  efiected  something,~and  that  skill 
Biade  the  love  wretched,  though  it  could  not  kill  \ 
And  Robert  fail'd,  though  much  he  tried,  to  prove 
He  had  no  guilt— she  granted  he  had  love. 

Thus  they  proceeded,  till  a  winter  came, 
When  the  stem  keeper  told  of  stolen  game : 
Throughout   the   woods  the  poaching  dogs  had 

been, 
And  from  him  nothing  should  the  robbers  screen. 
From  him  and  law, — he  would  all  hazards  ran, 
Nor  spore  a  poacher,  were  his  brother  oco, — 


Love,  iavour,  interest,  tie  of  blood  should  fail, 
Till  vengeance  bore  him  bleeding  to  the  JaU. 

Poor  Rachel  shudder*d, — smuggling  she    coold 


Without  concision,  for  she  felt  not  shame  ;  I 

But  poachers  were  her  terror,  and  a  wood 
Which  they  frequented  had  beenmark'd  by  blood;  , 
And  though  she  thought  her  Robert  was  secars 
In  better  thoughts,  yet  could  she  sot  be  rare. 

James  now  was  urgent, — ^it  would   bresk  Ui 

heart 
With  hope,  with  her,  and  with  such  views  to  part  . 
When  one  so  wicked  would  her  hand  possess,  { 

And  he  a  brother ! — that  was  his  distress, 
And  must  be   hers. — She   heard  him,   snd  she 

Bigh'd,  \\ 

Looking  in  doubt, — but  nothing  ihe  replied. 
There  was  a  generous  feeling  in  her  mind,  ' 

That  told  her  this  was  neither  good  nor  kind : 
James  caused  her  terror,  but  he  did  no  mors  1 1 

Her  love  was  now  as  it  had  been  before.  ! 


Their  traffic  fail'd — and  the  adventurons  < 
No  more  their  proiitless  attempts  renew : 
Big  they  will  not,  and  beg  they  might  in  vsdn. 
Had  they  not  pride,  and  what  can  then  remsia  ? 

Now  was  the  game  destroyed,  and  not  a  hais 
Escaped  at  least  the  danger  of  the  snsre ; 
Woods  of  their  feathered  beauty  were  bereft, 
The  beauteous  victims  of  the  dent  theft ; 
The  well-known  shops  received  a  large  nq^ply. 
That  they  who  oouM  not  kill  at  least  mSgiit  biiy. 

James  was  enraged,  enraged  his  lord,  and  bo^ 
Confirm'd  their  threatening  with  a  vengeftil  oslk: 
Fresh  aid  was  sought, — and  nightly  on  the  Isiads 
Walk'd  on  their  watch   the  strong,   detemiDaA 

bands: 
Pardon  was  offbr*d,  and  a  promised  pay. 
To  him  who  would  the  desperate  gang  betray. 
Nor  fidl'd  the  measure, — on  a  certain  night  '' 

A  few  were  seised — the  rsst  escaped  by  fli^t ;        ' 
Tet  they  resisted  boldly  ere  they  fled. 
And  blows  were  dealt  around,  and  blood  was  disd ;    * 
Two  groaning  helpers  on  the  earth  were  laid. 
When  more  srrived  the  lawfiil  cause  to  aid ; 
Then  four  determined  men  were  seised  and  boasA,    . 
And  Robert  in  this  desperate  number  fbond :  I 

In  prison  fetter'd,  he  deplored  his  fkte,  ^ 

And  cursed  the  foUy  he  perceived  too  lals. 

I 

James  was  a  favourite  with  his  lord, — the  seal 
He  show'd  was  such  as  masters  ever  feel : 
If  he  for  vengeance  on  a  culprit  cried, 
Or  if  for  mercy,  still  his  lord  complied ; 
And  now,  't  was  said,  he  wlU  for  mercy  plead. 
For  his  own  brother's  was  the  guilty  dectd : 
True,  the  hurt  man  is  in  a  mending  way. 
But  must  be  crippled  to  his  dying  day. 

Now  James  had  voVd  the  law  sbonld  imkt  Ms 
course. 
Be  would  not  stay  it,  If  he  did  not  force ; 
He  oould  his  witness.  If  he  pleased,  witbdrrr,        1 
Or  bs  oould  aim  with  cerlala  death  Che  law  r  r 
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This  he  attested  to  the  maid,  and  true, 
If  this  he  could  not,  yet  be  much  oould  do. 

How  sufTer'd  then  that  maid ! — ^no  thought  the 
had, 
No  view  of  days  to  oome,  that  was  not  sad ; 
As  sad  as  life  with  all  its  hopes  resign'd. 
As  sad  as  aught  but  guilt  can  make  manJdnd. 

With  bitter  grief  the  pleasure  she  reviewed 
Of  early  hope,  with  innocence  pursued. 
When  she  began  to  love,  and  he  was  fond  and  good. 
He  now  must  die,  she  heard  from  every  tongue — 
Die,  and  so  thoughtless  !  perish,  and  so  young ! 
Brave,  kind,  and  generous,  tender,  constant,  true — 
And  he  must  die—**  Then  will  I  perish  too !" 

A  thousand  acts  in  every  age  will  prove 
Women  are  valiant  in  a  cause  they  love ; 
If  fate  the  favour*d  swain  in  danger  place, 
They  heed  not  danger— perils  they  embrace ; 
They  dare  the  world*s  contempt,  they  brave  their 

name's  disgrace ; 
They  on  the  ocean  meet  its  wild  alarms. 
They  search  the  dungeon  with  extended  arms ; 
The  utmost  trial  of  their  faith  they  prove, 
And  yield  the  lover  to  assert  their  love. 

James  knew  his  power — his  feelings  were  not 
nice — 
Mercy  he  sold,  and  she  must  pay  the  price : 
If  his  good  lord  forbore  to  urge  their  fate. 
And  he  the  utmost  of  their  guilt  to  state. 
The  felons  might  their  forfeit  lives  redeem. 
And  in  their  country *s  cause  regain  esteem ; 
But  never  more  that  man,  whom  he  had  shame 
To  call  his  brother,  must  she  see  or 


Rachel  was  meek,  but  she  had  firmness  too, 
And  reason*d  much  on  what  she  ought  to  do : 
In   Robert's   place,   she  knew  what   she  should 

choose — 
But  life  was  not  the  thing  she  fear'd  to  lose : 
She  knew  that  she  could  not  their  contract  break. 
Nor  for  her  life  a  new  engagement  make ; 
But  he  was  man,  and  guilty, — death  so  near 
Might  not  to  his  as  to  her  mind  appear ; 
And  he  might  wish,  to  spare  that  fo*^eit  Ufe, 
The  maid  he  loved  might  be  his  brother's  wife. 
Although  that  brother  was  his  bitter  foe. 
And  he  must  all  the  sweets  of  life  forego. 

This  would  she  try, — intent  on  this  alone, 
She  could  assume  a  calm  and  settled  tone : 
She  spake  with  firmnen,-  "  I  will  Robert  see, 
**  Know  what  he  wishes,  and  what  I  must  be  ;'* 
For  James  had  now  discover'd  to  the  maid 
His  inmost  heart,  and  how  he  must  be  paid, 
If  he  his  lord  would  soften,  and  would  hide 
The  facts  that  must  the  culprit's  fate  decide. 
'*  Go  not,"  he  said,— fbr  she  her  Ml  intent 
Proolaim'd — to  go  she  purposed,  and  she  went : 
She  took  a  guide,  and  went  with  purpose  stem 
The  secret  wishes  of  her  friend  to  learn. 

She  saw  htm  fetter'd,  ftiU  of  grief,  alone. 
Still  as  the  dead,  and  he  suppress'd  a  groan 


At  her  appearance.— Now  she  pray'd  for  strength ; 
And  the  sad  couple  could  converse  at  length. 
It  was  a  scene  that  shook  her  to  repeat, — 
Life  fought  with  love,  both  powerful,  and  both 
sweet. 

**  WUt  thou  die,  Robert,  or  preserve  thy  Ufe  ? 
**  Shall  I  be  thine  own  maid,  or  James's  wife  ?" 

"  His  wife !— No !— never  will  I  thee  resign— 
"  No,  Rachel,  no  !"— "  Then  am  I  ever  thine : 
*'  I  know  thee  rash  and  guilty, — ^Imt  to  thee 
**  I  pledged  my  vow,  and  thine  will  ever  be. 
''  Yet  think  again,— the  life  that  God  has  lent 
*'  Is  thine,  but  not  to  cast  away— consent, 
**  If 't  is  thy  wish ;  for  wis  I  made  my  way 
*'  To  thy  distress — command,  and  I  obey." 

**  Perhaps  my  brother  may  have   gain'd    thy 
heart?" 
**  Then  why  this  visit,  if  I  wish'd  to  part? 
^'  Was  it — ah,  man  ungrateftd ! — wise  to  make 
''  Effort  like  this,  to  hasaid  for  thy  sake 
**  A  spotless  reputation,  and  to  be 
'*  A  suppliant  to  that  stem  man  for  thee  I 
'*  But  I  forgive,— thy  spirit  has  been  tried, 
"  And  thou  art  weak,  but  still  thoo  must  decide. 


''  I   ask'd    thy  brother    James,  wouldst   thou 
command, 
''  Without  the  loving  heart,  the  obedient  hand? 
"  I  ask  thee,  Robert,  lover,  canst  thou  part 
'*  With  this  poor  hand,  when  master  of  the  heart  ?— 
**  He  answer'd.  Yes !— I  tarry  thy  reply, 
**  Resign'd  with  him  to  live,  content  with  thee  to 
die." 

Assured  of  this,  with  spirits  low  and  tame, 
Here  Ufe  so  purchased — there  a  death  of  shame ; 
Death  ooce  his  merriment,  but  now  his  dread. 
And  he  with  terror  thought  upon  the  dead : 
**■  O I  sure  't  is  better  to  endure  the  care 
"  And  pain  of  Ufe,  than  go  we  know  not  where : — 
^*  And  is  there  not  the  dnaded  heU  for  sin, 
''  Or  U  it  only  this  I  feel  within? 
**  That,  if  it  lasted,  no  man  would  sustain, 
*'  But  would  by  any  change  reUeve  the  pain : 
^  Forgive  me,  love  I  it  is  a  loathsome  thing 
*'  To  Uve  not  thine ;  but  still  this  dreaded  sting 
'*  Of  death  torments  me, — I  to  nature  cUng. 
"  Go,  and  be  his — but  love  him  not,  be  sure — 
**  Go,  love  him  not,— and  I  wiU  life  endure : 
*'  He,  too,  is  mortal !"— Rachel  deeply  sigh'd. 
But  would  no  more  converse :  she  had  complied. 
And  was  no  longer  free    she  was  his  brother's 
bride. 

**  FareweUI"  she  said,  with  kindness,  but  not 
fond. 
Feeling  the  pressure  of  the  recent  bond. 
And  put  her  tenderness  apart  to  give 
Advioe  to  one  who  so  dedred  to  Uve : 
She  then  departed,  Join'd  the  attending  guide. 
Reflected — wept — was  sad — was  satisfied. 

James  on  her  worth  and  virtue  could  depend^— 
He  Usteu'd  gladly  to  her  story's  ond  : 
I  3  l2 
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Again  he  promised  Bobert*8  life  to  save, 

And  claim'd  the  hand  that  she  in  payment  gaTe. 

Robert,  when  death  no  longer  was  in  view, 
Scom'd  what  was  done,  bat  could  not  this  oudo : 
The  day  appointed  for  the  trial  near 
He  ▼iew'd  with  shame,  and  not  unmiz'd   with 

fear: 
Jjunes    might    deoeiye    him;    and,  if  not,    the 

schemes 
Of  men  may  fail.—"  Can  I  depend  on  James  ?*' 

He  might;    for  now  the  grieyons  price  was 
paid— 
Jame?  to  the  altar  led  the  victim  maid. 
And  gave  the  trembling  girl  his  faithful  word 
For  Robert's  safety,  and  so  gave  my  lord. 

But  this,  and  all  the  promise  hope  could  give, 
Gilded  not  life, — ^it  was  not  joy  to  live ; 
There  was  no  smile  in  Rachel,  nothing  gay, 
The  hours  passed  off,  but  never  danced  away. 
When  drew  the  gloomy  day  for  trial  near, 
There  came  a  note  to  Robert, — "  Banish  fear !" 

He  knew  whence  safety  came, — his  terror  fled, 
But  rage  and  vengeance  flll*d  his  soul  instead. 

A  stronger  fear  in  his  companions  rose — 
The  day  of  trial  on  their  hopes  might  close : 
They  had  no  brothers,  none  to  intercede 
For  them,  their  friends  suspected,  and  in  need ; 
Scatter*d,  they  judged,  and  could  unite  no  more, — 
Mot  so, — they  then  were  at  the  prison  door. 

For  some  had  met  who  sought  the  haunts  they 
loved. 
And  were  to  pity  and  to  vengeance  moved : 
Their  fellows  perish  ?  and  they  see  their  fall  ? — 
Why  not  attempt  the  steep  but  guardless  wall  ? 

Attempt  was  made,  his  part  assign'd  each  man. 
And  they  iuoceeded  in  the  desperate  plan ; 
In  truth,  a  purposed  mercy  smoothed  their  way. 
But  that  they  knew  not — nil  triumphant  they. 
Safe  in  their  well-known  haunts,  they  all  prepared 
To  plan  anew,  and  show  how  much  they  dared. 

With  joy  the  troubled  heart  of  Robert  beat. 
For  life  was  his,  and  liberty  was  sweet ; 
He  looked  around  in  freedom — in  delight? 
O  I  no— his  Rachel  was  another's  right  t 
"  Right ! — has  he  then  preserved  me  in  the  day 
"  Of  my  distress?— He  has  the  lovely  pay  I 
*'  But  I  no  freedom  at  the  slave's  request, — 
'*  The  price  I  paid  shall  then  be  repossess'd ! 
"  Alas  I  her  virtue  and  the  law  prevent, 
"  Force  cannot  be,  and  she  will  not  consent ; 
**  But  were  that  brother  gone ! — A  brother  ?    No  I 
"  A  eircumventor ! — and  the  wretch  shall  go ! 
"  Tet  not  this  hand — How  shifts  about  my  mind, 
'*  Ungovern'd,  guideless,  drifting  in  the  wind  ! 
**  And  I  am  all  a  tempest,  whirl'd  around 
'*  By  dreadful  thoughts,  that  fright  me  and  con- 
found. 
**  I  would  I  saw  him  on  the  earth  laid  low  ! 
**  I  wish  the  fate,  but  must  not  give  the  bloH  !" 


So  thinks  a  man  when  thoughtful  ^  he  prcfexs 
A  life  of  peace  till  man  his  anger  stirs, 
Then  all  the  efforts  of  his  reason  cease. 
And  he  forgets  how  pleasant  was  that  peace ; 
Till  the  wild  passions  what  they  seek  obtain. 
And  then  he  sinks  into  his  calm  again. 

Now  met  the  lawless  clan, — in  secret  met. 
And  down  at  their  convivial  board  were  set ; 
The  plans  in  view  to  past  adventures  led. 
And  the  past  conflicts  present  anger  bred  ; 
They  sigh'd  for  pleasures  gone,  they  groan'd  fisr 

heroes  dead : 
Their  ancient  stores  were  rifled, — strong  deeSr«s 
Awaked,  and  wine  rekindled  latent  Area. 

It  was  a  night  such  bold  desires  to  move. 
Strong  winds  and  wintry  torrents  fiU'd  the  ktotc  ; 
The  crackling  boughs  that  in  the  forest  fell. 
The  cawing  rooks,  the  cur's  afiHghten'd  yeSl, 
The  scenes  above  the  wood,  the  floods  below. 
Were  raiz'd,  and  none  the  single  sound   ooold 

know; 
"  Loud  blow  the  blasts,"  they  cried,  **"  and  call  os 

as  they  blow." 

In  such  a  night— and  then  the  heroes  told 
What  had  been  done  in  better  times  of  old ; 
How  they  had  oonquer'd  all  opposed  to  them. 
By  force  in  part,  in  part  by  stratagem  ; 
And  as  the  tales  inflamed  the  fiery  crew. 
What  had  been  done  they  then  prepared  to  do ; 
*«  'T  is  a  last  night  I*'  they  said— the  angry  blast 
And  roaring  floods   seem'd   answering,  ***Tis  ■ 
lastr 

James  knew  they  met,  for  he  had  spies  about. 
Grave,  sober  men,  whom  none  presumed  to  doubt ! 
For  if  suspected,  they  had  soon  been  tried 
Where  fears  are  evidence,  and  doubts  decide : 
But  these  escaped. — Now  James  companions  todd. 
Sturdy  and  bold«  with  terror-stirring  look : 
He  had  before,  by  inibrmations  led. 
Left  the  afflicted  partner  of  his  bed  ; 
Awaked  his  men,  and  through  plantations  wide. 
Deep  woods,  and  trackless  ling,  had  been  tbcir 

guide: 
And  then  retum'd  to  wake  the  pitying  wife. 
And  hear  her  tender  terrors  for  his  life. 

But  in  this  night  a  sure  informer  came, — 
They  were  assembled  who  attack'd  his  game ; 
Who  more  than  once  had  through  the  park  made 

way. 
And  slain  the  dappled  breed,  or  vow'd  to  slay ; 
The  trembling  spy  had  heard  the  solemn  vow. 
And  need  and  vengeance  both  inspired  them  aa«r 

The  keeper  early  had  retired  to  rest 
For  brief  repose ;  sad  thoughts  his  mind  poeeces  J : 
In  his  short  sleep  he  started  from  his  bed. 
And  ask'd  in  fancy's  terror,  *^  Is  he  dead  i " 
There  was  a  call  below,  when  James  awoke. 
Rose  from  his  bed,  and  arms  to  aid  him  took. 
Not  all  defensive ! — there  his  belpen  sloo(l, 
Arm'd  like  himself,  and  liasteoing  to  the 
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*•  Whj  thli?'*  he  said;  for  Rachel  pcur'd  licr 
tcan 
Profuse,  that  spoke  inYolimtary  fean : 
^  Sleep,  that  so  early  thou  for  us  mayst  wake» 
**  And  we  our  comforts  in  return  maj  talce ; 
*'  Sleep,  and  &reweU !"  be  said,  and  took  his  wa/, 
.\nd  the  sad  wife  in  neither  could  obey ; 
She  slept  not  nor  well  fared,  but  restless  dwelt 
(>n  her  past  life,  and  past  afflictions  felt : 
The  man  she  loved,  the  brother  and  the  foe 
Of  him  she  married ! — It  had  wrought  her  woe ; 
Not  that  she  loved,  but  pitied,  and  tlmt  now 
Was,  BO  she  fear'd,  infringement  of  her  vow : 
James  too  was  civil,  though  she  must  confess 
lliat  his  was  not  her  kind  of  happiness : 
That  he  would  shoot  the  man  who  shot  a  hare, 
Was  what  her  timid  conscience  could  not  bear ; 
But  still  she  loved  him — wonder'd  where  he  stray *d 
In  this  kmd  night,  and  if  he  were  afraid.' 

More  than  one  hour  she  thought,  and,  dropping 
then 
In  sudden  sleep,  cried  loudly,  "  Spare  him,  men ! 
**  And  do  no  murder !" — then  awaked  she  rose, 
And  thought  no  more  of  trying  for  repose. 

'Twas  past  the  dead  of  night,  when  every  sound 
That  nature  mingles  might  be  heard  around ; 
But  none  frtnn  man, — ^man's  feeble    voice   was 

hush'd. 
Where  rivers  swelling   roar'd,  and  woods  were 

crushed; 
Hurried  by  these,  the  wife  could  dt  no  more, 
But  must  Uie  terrors  of  the  night  explore. 

Softly  she  left  her  door,  her  garden  gate. 
And  seem'd  as  then  committed  to  her  fate : 
To  every  horrid  thought  and  doubt  a  prey. 
She  hurried  on,  already  lost  her  way  : 
Oft  as  she  glided  on  in  that  sad  night. 
She  stopp'd  to  listen,  and  she  look*d  for  light ; 
An  hour  she  wandered,  and  was  still  to  leant 
Aught  of  her  husband's  safety  or  return  : 
A  sudden  break  of  heavy  clouds  could  show 
A  place  she  knew  not,  but  she  strove  to  know : 
Still  f^irther  on  she  crept  with  trembling  feet. 
With  hope  a  friend,  with  fear  a  foe  to  meet ; 
And  there  was  something  fearful  in  the  sight 
And  in  the  sound  of  what  appear'd  to-night ; 
For  now,  of  night  and  nervous  terror  bred. 
Arose  a  strong  and  superstitious  dread ; 
She  heard  strange  noises^  and  the  shapes  she  saw 
Of  tuktied  beings  bound  her  soul  in  awe. 

The  moon  was  risen,  and  she  sometimes  shone 
Through  thick  white  clouds,  that  flew  tumultuous 

on. 
Passing  beneath  her  with  an  eaglets  speed. 
That  her  soft  light  imprison'd  and  then  freed : 
The   fitful   glimmering    through    the    hedge-row 

green 
Gave  a  strange  beauty  to  the  changing  scene ; 
And  roaring  winds  and  rushing  waters  lent 
Their  mingled  voice  that  to  the  spirit  went. 

To  these  she  Usten'd;  but  new  soundi  were 
heard. 
And  light  &are  ttartliag  to  h^f  soul  s^etr'd ; 


There  were  low  lengthened  tones  with  sobs  be- 
tween, 
And  near  at  hand,  but  nothing  yet  was  seen ; 
She  hurried  on,  and  *'  Who  is  there  ?"  she  cried, — 
**  A  dying  wretch  I"  was  firom  the  earth  replied. 

It  was  her  lover — was  the  man  she  gave. 
The  price  she  paid,  himself  fi^m  death  to  save ; 
With  whom,  expiring,  she  must  kneel  and  pray. 
While  the  soul  flitted  from  the  shivering  clay 
That  press'd  the  dewy  ground,  and  bled  its  life 

away! 
This  was  the  part  that  duty  bade  her  take, 
Instant  and  ere  her  feelings  were  awake ; 
But  now  they  waked  to  anguish :  there  came  then, 
Hurrying  with  lights,  loud-speaking,  eager  men. 

*•  And  here,  my  lord,  we  met—And  who  is 
here? 
•*  The  keeper's  wife ! — Ah  !  woman,  go  not  near ! 
**  There  lies  the  man  that  was  the  head  of  all— 
*'  See,  in  his  temples  went  the  £ital  ball ! 
*'  And  James  that  instant,  who  was  then  our  guide, 
**  Felt  in  his  heart  the  adverse  shot,  and  died  ! 
"  It  was  a  sudden  meeting,  and  the  light 
**  Of  a  dull  moon  made  indistinct  our  fight ; 
**  He  foremost  fell !— But  see,  the  woman  creeps 
**  Like  a  lost  thing,  that  wanders  as  she  sleeps. 
"  See,  here  her  husband's  body— but  she  knows 
«  That  other  dead,  and  that  her  action  showa. 
**  Rachel !  why  look  you  at  your  mortal  foe  ? — 
"  She  does  not  hear  us— Whither  wlU  she  go  ?" 

Now,  more  attentive,  on  the  dead  they  gased, 
And  they  were  brothers :  sorrowing  and  amased, 
Ob  all  a  momentary  silence  came, 
A  common  softness,  and  a  moral  shame. 

*'  Seized  you  the  poachers  ?'*  said  my  lord.— 
"  They  fled, 
*'  And  we  pursued  not — one  of  them  was  dead, 
**  And  one  of  us :  they  hurried  through  the  wood, 
"  Two  lives  were  gone,  and  we  no  more  pursued. 
'*  Two  lives  of  men,  of  valiant  brothers,  lost  I 
*<  Enough,  my  lord,  do  hares  and  pheasants  cost  I" 

So  many  thought,  and  there  is  found  a  heart 
To  dwell  upon  the  deaths  on  either  part ; 
Since  this  Uieir  morals  have  been  more  correct, 
The  cruel  spirit  in  the  place  is  check*d ; 
His  lordship  holds  not  in  such  sacred  care. 
Nor  takes  such  dreadfU  vengeance  for  a  hare ; 
The  smugglers  fear,  the  poacher  stands  in  awe 
Of  HeaTen's  own  act,  and  reverence  the  law ; 
There  was,  there  is,  a  terror  in  the  place 
That  operates  on  man*s  offending  race ; 
Such  acts  will  stamp  their  moral  on  the  soul. 
And,  while  the  bad  they  threaten  and  control, 
Will  to  the  pious  and  the  humble  say, 
Tours  is  the  right,  the  safe,  the  certain  way ; 
'T  is  wisdom  to  be  good,  't  is  virtue  to  obey. 

So  Rachel  thinks,  the  pure,  the  good,  the  meek. 
Whose  outward  acts  the  inward  purpose  speak ; 
As  men  will  children  at  their  sports  behold. 
And  smile  to  see  them,  though  unmoved  and  cold, 
Smllo  at  the  reooUscted  games,  and  tfain 
Depsrt  end  mix  in  the  affair?  of  xacs : 
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So  Rachel  looks  upon  the  world,  and  sees 

It  cannot  longer  pain  her,  longer  please, 

But  just  detain  the  passing  thought,  or  cause 

A  gentle  smile  of  pity  or  applause  : 

And  then  the  recollected  soul  repairs 

Her  slumbering  hope,  and  heeds  her  own  affairs. ' 


BOOK    XXII. 


THE  VISIT  CONCLUDED. 

Richard  prepare*  to  depart — Visits  the  Rector— Hi«  Reception 
—Visit  to  the  Sisters— Their  present  Situation— The  Morn- 
ing of  the  last  Day— The  Conference  of  the  Brothem— 
Their  Excursion— Richard  dissatisfied— The  Brother  expos- 
tulates—The  End  of  their  Ride,  and  of  the  Day's  Business 
— Conclusion. 

"  No  letters,  Tom  ?"  said  Richard—"  None  to- 
day." 

"  Excuse  me.  Brother,  I  must  now  away ; 

"  Matilda  never  in  her  life  so  long 

"  Deferr*d  —  AUs  !  there  must  be  something 
wrong!" 

"  Comfort  !'*  said  George,  and  all  he  could  he 

lent ; 
"  Walt  till  your  promised  day,  and  I  consent ; 
'*  Two  days,  and  those  of  hope,  may  cheerfdlly  be 

spent. 

^  And  keep  your  purpose,  to  review  the  place, 
"  My  choice ;  and  I  beseech  you  do  it  grace  : 
**  Mark  each  apartment,  their  proportions  learn, 
**  And  either  use  or  elegance  discern ; 
**  Look  o'er  the  land,  the  gardens,  and  their  wall, 
**  Find  out  the  something  to  admire  in  all ; 
**  And  should  you  praise  them  in  a  knowing  style, 
*'  rU  take  it  kindly  :— it  is  well— a  smUe." 


1  [**  The  story  of  Rachel  is  a  MghtAil  one.  She  was  eooited 
by  two  brothen,  one  of  whom  was  a  poacher,  and  one  a  game- 
keeper. She  loves  the  poacher ;  but  his  irregularities  pat 
his  life  in  danger  fh>m  the  law ;  while  his  rival  brother,  who 
is  the  prosecutor,  malies  her  marriage  with  him  the  condition 
of  his  forbearance.  The  devoted  woman  consults  her  impri- 
soned lover,  iu  a  scene  that  will  almost  bear  a  comparison 
with  that  between  Isabella  and  Clandio ;  and  he,  lilceClaudio, 
submits  to  puid^ase  Ids  life  by  that  terrible  saerifloe — 

*  Farewell  I  she  cried,  with  kindness,  but  not  fond— 

*  And  put  her  tenderness  apart,  to  ^ve 

*  Advice  to  one  who  so  desired  to  live.' 

The  advice  and  the  sacrifice  are  both  in  vain :  the  outlaw 
returns  to  his  guflty  practices,  and  the  brothers  fkll  bv  each 
Other^s  hands  in  a  midnight  encounter,  and  are  found  bleed- 
ing by  their  distracted  victim.  Tlie  epilogue  is  mild  and 
solemn,  and  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  whole  strain  of  the 
fkble.**— JxFraxT. 

The  subject  of  *  Smugglen  and  Poachen  *  was  suggested  to 
Mr.  Crabbe  by  Sir  Samuel  RomiUy.  on  the  10th  of  September, 
1818.  Sir  Samuel  died  on  the  SOCh  of  October ;  and  oa  the 
blank  leaf,  at  the  end  of  the  MS.  of  this  Tale,  appear  the  ft»l- 
lowing  venes,  dated  Hampstead,  November  t,  1818:— 


Richard  must  now  his  morning  visits  pftj. 
And  bid  farewell !  for  he  must  go  away. 

He  sought  the  Rector  Arst,  not  lately  i 
For  he  had  absent  from  his  parish  been : 
**  Farewell !''  the  younger  man  with  feeling  etie*\; 
"  Farewell  !*'  the  cold  but  worthy  priest  replied ;    ;i 
**  When  do  you  leave  us  ?"— "  I  hawe  d*jt   bat 

two."  j' 

"  'T  is  a  short  time— but,  weU— adieu,  adico !"        I 

"  Now  here  *s  one,**  said  Richard,  as  he  went 
To  the  next  friend  in  pensive  discontent, 
**  With  whom  I  sat  in  social,  friendly  ease, 
*'  Whom  I  respected,  whom  I  wish'd  to  ple«ae ; 
'*  Whose  love  profeesM  I  question'd  not  vraa  true,    j, 
"  And  now  to  hear  his  heartless,  *■  Well,  adlen  !*       ' 

*^  But 't  is  not  well — and  he  a  man  of  sens*, 
"  Grave,  but  yet  looking  strong  benevolence ; 
'*  Whose  slight  acerbity  and  roughness  told 
"  To  his  advantage ;  yet  the  man  is  cold : 
"  Nor  will  he  know,  when  rising  in  the  mom,  i 

"  That  such  a  being  to  the  world  was  bom. 


"  Are  such  the  friendships  we  contract  in  life  ? 
"  Oh !  give  me  then  the  friendship  of  a  wife  * 
"  Adieus,  nay,  parting-pains,  to  us  are  svreet, 
'*  They  make  so  glad  the  moments  when  we  meet: 
**  For  though  we  look  not  for  regard  intense, 
'*  Or  warm  professions  in  a  man  of  sense, 
**  Tet  in  the  daily  intercourse  of  mind 
*'  I  thought  that  found  which  I  dedied  to  find, 
"  Feeling  and  frankness — ^thns  it  seem*d  to  me* 
*'  And  such  farewell !— Well,  Rector,  let  it  be !" 

Of  the  fair  Sisters  then  he  took  his  leave, ^ 
Forget  he  could  not,  he  must  think  and  grieve, — 
Must  the  impression  of  their  wrongs  retain. 
Their  very  patience  adding  to  his  pain  ; 
And  still  the  better  they  their  sorrows  bore, 
His  friendly  nature  made  him  feel  them  more> 


He  judged  they  must  have  many  a  heavy 
When  the  mind  suffers  from  a  want  of  power ; 


**  Thus  had  I  written,  so  a  Mend  advised. 
Whom  as  the  flnt  of  eottnsellors  I  prised. 
The  best  of  giUdes  to  my  assuming  pen. 
The  best  of  flitheis,  hutfiands,  iud«|es,  men. 
«  Thb  wiU  he  read,'  I  add,  *  and  I  shaU  bam 
Opinion  wise,  instructiTe.  mild,  atneere. 
For  I  that  mind  respect,  for  I  the  m 


*<  I  had  no  boding  fear,  but  thought  is  see 
Those  who  were  thine,  who  look'd  for  all  to  thee ; 
And  thou  weit  all  I  there  was,  when  thou  wect  by. 
Diffhsed  around  the  rare  teUeity 
That  wisdom,  worth,  and  kindness  ean  Impart, 
To  fonn  the  mind  and  gratify  the  heart. 

**  YesI  I  was  prood  to  speak  of  thee,  as  one 
Who  had  approved  the  litUe  I  had  done. 
And  taught  me  what  I  should  dol— Thou  wooldsS  s^» 
My  doubting  spirit  by  a  smile  of  praise, 
And  words  of  comfort!  great  was  thy  delight 
Fear  to  expel,  and  ardour  to  eaeite. 
To  wrest  tb*  oppreawc^s  arm,  and  do  the  iajoivd  rifkt. 

**  Thou  hadst  the  tear  fbr  pity,  and  thv  beeert 
Feh  for  the  sad,  the  weary,  the  oppiess'd  I 
And  now,  aflUetlnff  change  I  all  jjotti  with  m% 
And  feeU  lamentM  Roini.LV,  for  thee.*  ] 
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When,  troubled  long,  we  find  our  strength  decay'd. 
And  emnnot  then  recall  onr  better  aid ; 
For  to  the  mind,  ere  yet  that  aid  haB  flown, 
Grief  hat  powessM,  and  made  it  all  hit  own ; 
And  patience  soifon,  till,  with  gather'd  might, 
The  •catter'd  forces  of  the  soul  unite. 

But  few  and  short  such  times  of  suffering  were 
In  Lucy's  mind,  and  brief  the  reign  of  care. 
Jane  had,  indeed,  her  flights,  but  had  in  them 
What  we  could  pity,  but  must  not  condemn ; 
For  they  were  always  pure,  and  oft  sublime. 
And  such  as  triumph'd  oyer  earth  and  time, 
Thoughts  of  eternal  lore  that  souls  possess. 
Foretaste  divine  of  heaven's  own  happiness. 

Oil  had  he  seen  them,  and  esteem  had  sprung 
In  his  free  mind  for  maids  so  sad  and  young. 
So  good  and  grieving,  and  his  place  was  high 
In  their  esteem,  his  friendly  brother's  nigh. 
But  yet  beneath ;  and  when  he  said  adieu  ! 
Their  tone  was  Idnd,  and  was  responsive  too. 

Parting  was  painful ;  when  adieu  he  cried, 
*'  You  will  return  ?"  the  gentle  girls  replied ; 
*^  Tou  must  return  t  your  Brother  knows  you  now, 
**  But  to  exist  without  you  knows  not  how ; 
"  Has  he  not  told  us  of  the  lively  Joy 
**  He  takes — forgive  us — in  the  Brother-boy  ? 
**  He  is  alone  and  pensive ;  you  can  give 
*^  Pleasure  to  one  by  whom  a  number  live 
'*  In  daily  comfort — sure  for  this  you  met, 
"  That  for  his  debtors  you  might  pay  a  debt : 
"  The  poor  are  call'd  ungrate^  but  you  still 
**  Will  have  their  thanks  for  this— indeed  you 
will." 

Richard  but  Uttle  said,  for  he  of  late 
Held  with  himself  contention  and  debate. 

**  My  Brother  loves  me,  his  regard  I  know ; 
^  But  will  not  such  affection  weary  grow  ? 
**  He  kindly  says,  '  Defer  the  partLig  day,' 
'*  But  yet  may  wish  me  in  his  heart  away ; 
"  Nothing  but  kindness  I  in  him  perceive, 
"  In  me  't  is  kindness  then  to  take  my  leave ; 
**  Why  should  I  grieve  if  he  should  weary  be  ? 
'*  There  have  been  visiters  who  wearied  me ; 
^  He  yet  may  love,  and  we  may  part  in  peace, 
'*  Nay,  in  affection — novelty  must  cease — 
**  Man  is  but  man ;  the  thing  he  most  desires 
**  Pleases  awhile — then  pleases  not — then  tires : 
**  George  to  his  former  habits  and  his  friends 
**  Will  now  return — and  so  my  visit  ends." 

Thus  Blohard  communed  with  his  heart ;  but 
iUU 
He  fr  :i  td  opposed  his  reasen  and  his  will, 
Found  that  his  thoughts  were  busy  in  this  train, 
Axid  be  was  striving  to  be  calm  in  vain. 

These  thoughts  were  passing  while  he  yet  for- 
bore 
To  Imje  the  friends  whom  he  might  see  no  more. 

Then  oame  a  chubby  child  and  sought  relief^ 
Sobbing  in  all  the  impotence  of  grief; 


A  IbU-fed  girl  she  was,  with  ruddy  cheek, 
And  features  coarse,  that  grosser  feelings  speak. 
To  whom  another  miss,  with  passions  strong. 
And  slender  fist,  had  done  some  baby-wrong. 
On  Lucy's  gentle  mind  had  Barlow  wrought 
To  teach  this  child,  whom   she  had  labouring 

taught 
With  unpaid  love — this  unproductive  brain 
Would  little  comprehend,  and  less  retain. 

A  fiurmer's  daughter,  with  redundant  health, 
And  double  Lucjr's  weight  and  Lucy's  wealth. 
Had  won  the  man's  regard,  and  he  with  her 
Possess'd  the  treasure  vulgar  minds  prefer ; 
A  man  of  thrift,  and  thriving,  he  possess'd 
What  he  esteem'd  of  earthly  good  the  best ; 
And  Lucy's  well-stored  mind  had  not  a  charm 
For  this  true  lover  of  the  well-stock'd  farm. 
This  slave  to  petty  wealth  and  rustic  toil. 
This  earth-devoted  wooer  of  the  soil  :— 
But  she  with  meelmess  took  the  wayward  child, 
And  sought  to  make  the  savage  nature  mild. 

But  Jane  her  judgment  with  decision  gave — 
<*  Train  not  an  idiot  to  oblige  a  slave." 

And  where  is  Bloomer?  Richard  would  have 
said. 
But  he  was  cautious,  feeling,  and  afhdd ; 
And  littie  either  of  the  hero  Imew, 
And  littie  sought^he  might  be  married  too. 

Now  to  his  home,  the  morning  visits  past, 
Retnm'd  the  guest — that  evening  was  his  last. 
He  met  his  Brother,  and  they  spoke  of  those 
From  whom  his  oomforts  in  the  village  rose ; 
Spoke  of  the  fisvourites,  whom  so  goml  and  kind 
It  was  i>eculiar  happiness  to  find : 
Then  for  the  sisters  in  their  grieft  they  felt. 
And,  sad  themselves,  on  saddening  sutjects  dwelt. 

But  George  was  willing  all  this  woe  to  spare. 
And  let  to-morrow  be  to-morrow's  care : 
He  of  his  purchase  talk'd — a  thing  of  course, 
As  men  will  boldly  praise  a  new-bought  horse. 
Richard  was  not  to  all  its  beauty  blind. 
And  promised  still  to  seek,  with  hope  to  find : 

**  The  price  indeed " 

"  Yes,  tiiat,"  said  George,  "  is  high ; 
**  But  if  I  bought  not,  one  was  sure  to  buy, 
"  Who  might  the  social  oomforts  we  ei^oy, 
'*  And  every  comfort,  lessen  or  destroy. 

"  We  must  not  always  reckon  what  we  give, 
**  But  think  how  precious  't  is  in  peace  to  live ; 
'*  Some  neighbour  Nimrod  might  in  very  pride 
"  Have  stirred  my  anger,  and  have  then  defied ; 
"  Or  worse,  have  loved,  and  teased  me  to  excess 
*'  By  his  kind  care  to  give  me  happiness  ; 
'*  Or  might  his  lady  and  her  daughters  bring, 
*'  To  raise  my  spirits,  to  converse,  and  slog : 
**  'T  was  not  the  benefit  alone  I  view'd, 
'*  But  thought  what  horrid  things  I  might  exefaide. 

"  Some  party  man  might  here  have  sat  him  down, 
**  Some  oountiy  champion,  railing  at  the  crows. 
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"  Or  Bome  true  courtier,  both  prepared  to  prove, 
"  Who  loved  not  them,  could  not  their  country 

love: 
"  If  we  have  value  for  our  health  and  ease, 
**  Should  we  not  buy  off  enemies  like  these  ?" 

So  pa88*d  the  evening  in  a  quiet  way. 
When,  lo  I  the  morning  of  the  parting  day. 

Each  to  the  table  went  with  clouded  look. 
And  George  in  silence  gazed  upon  a  book ; 
Something  that  ohance  had  offer'd  to  his  view,  ~ 
He  knew  not  what,  or  cared  not,  if  he  knew. 

Richard  his  hand  upon  a  paper  laid, — 
His  vacant  eye  upon  the  carpet  stray'd ; 
His  tongue  was  talking  something  of  the  day. 
And  his  vex'd  mind  was  wandering  on  his  way. 

They  spake  by  fits, — but  neither  had  concern 
In  the  replies, — they  nothing  wish'd  to  learn. 
Nor  to  relate ;  each  sat  as  one  who  tries 
To  baffle  sadnesses  and  sympathies : 
Each  of  his  Brother  took  a  steady  view, — 
As  actor  he,  and  as  observer  too. 

Richard,  whose  heart  was  ever  free  and  frank^ 
Had  now  a  trial,  and  before  it  sank : 
He  thought  his  Brother— parting  now  so  near— 
Appear'd  not  as  his  Brother  should  appear ; 
He  could  as  much  of  tenderness  remark 
When  parting  for  a  ramble  in  the  park. 

"  Yet,  is  it  just  ?"  he  thought ;  "  and  would  I  see 
"  My  Brother  wretched  but  to  p>art  with  me  ? 
"  What  can  he  Airther  in  my  mind  explore  ? 
"  He  saw  enough,  and  he  would  see  no  more : 
**  Happy  himself,  he  wishes  now  to  slide 
''  Back  to  his  habits— He  is  satisfied ; 
"  But  I  am  not — this  cannot  be  denied. 
"  He  has  been  kind, — so  let  me  think  him  still ; 
"  Yet  he  expresses  not  a  wish,  a  will 
"  To  meet  again  I" — ^And  thus  affection  strove 
With  pride,  and  petulance  made  war  on  love : 
He  thought  his  Brother  cool — he  knew  him  kind — 
And  there  was  sore  division  in  his  mind. 

*'  Hours  yet  remain, — 'tis  misery  to  sit 
**  With  minds  for  conversation  all  unfit ; 
**  No  evil  can  firom  change  of  place  arise, 
**  And  good  will  spring  from  air  and  exercise : 
"  Suppose  I  take  the  purposed  ride  with  you, 
**  And  guide  your  jaded  praise  to  objects  new, 
**  That  buyers  see  ?** — 

And  Richard  gave  assent 
Without  resistance,  and  without  intent : 
He  liked  not  nor  declined, — and  forth  the  Brothers 

went. 
"  Come,  my  dear  Richard  !  let  us  cast  away 
**  All  evil  Uioughts, — let  us  forget  the  day, 
''  And  fight  like  men  with.grief  till  we  like  boys 

are  gay." 

Thus  George, — and  even  this  in  Richard's  mind 
Was  judged  an  effort  rather  wise  than  kind ; 
This  flow'd  from  something  he  observed  of  late, 
And  he  could  feel  it,  but  he  could  not  state : 


He  thought  some  change  appear'd, — ^yet  ftiTd  to 

piove, 
Even  as  he  tried,  abatement  in  the  love ; 
But  in  his  Brother's  manner  was  restraint 
That  he  could  feel,  and  yet  he  could  not  punt. 

That  they  should  part  in  peace  faW  well  he 
knew, 
But  much  he  fear'd  to  part  with  coolness  too  : 
George  had  been  peevish  when  the  snlject 
And  never  fail'd  the  parting  to  oppose ; 
Name  it,  and  straight  his  features  cloudy  ^ 
To  stop  the  journey,  as  the  clouds  will  do  ;  — 
And  thus  they  rode  along  in  pensive  mood^ 
Their  thoughts  pursuing,  by  their  cares  pursued. 

**  Richard,"  said  George,  *'  I  see  it  is  in  vain 
"  By  love  or  prayer  my  Brother  to  retain ; 
'*  And,  truth  to  tell,  it  was  a  foolish  thing  | 

**  A  man  like  thee  from  thy  repose  to  brin^ 
"  Ours  to  disturb. — Say,  how  am  I  to  live 
"  Without  the  comforts  thou  art  wont  to  give  ?        i 

"  How  will  the  heavy  hours  my  mind  af9/?t^ 

*'  No  one  t*  agree,  no  one  to  contradict, 

"  None  to  awake,  excite  me,  or  prevent, 

'*  To  hear  a  tale,  or  hold  an  argument, 

**  To  help  my  worship  in  a  case  of  doubt, 

"  And  bring  me  in  my  blunders  iUrly  oat  I 

'*  Who  now  by  manners  lively  or  serene 

"  Comes  between  me  and  sorrow  like  a  screeii,         ! 

**  And  giving,  what  I  look'd  not  to  have  found,        I 

**  A  care,  an  interest  in  the  world  around  ?" 

Silent  was  Richard,  striving  to  a^iust  [  \ 

His  thoughts  for  speech,— for  speak,  he  thought, 

he  must : 
Something  Uke  war  within  his  bosom  strove — 
His  mild,  kind  nature,  and  his  proud  self-lore :         i 
Grateful  he  was,  and,  with  his  courage,  meek, —      I 
But  he  was  hurt,  and  he  resolved  to  spemk. 

^*  Tes,  my  dear  Brother !  from  my  soul  I  grieve  | 

**  Thee  and  the  prooft  of  thy  regard  to  leave  ;  r 
"  Thou  hast  been  all  that  I  could  wish, — my  pride 

"  Exults  to  find  that  I  am  thus  allied :  H 

*^  Yet  to  express  a  feeling,  how  it  came,  * 

**  The  pain  it  gives,  its  nature  and  its  name,  I 

"  I  know  not,— but  of  late,  I  will  confess,  I 

'' Not  that  thy  love  is  little,  but  is  less.  ' 

*^  Hadst  thou  received  me  in  thy  preaent  mood^ 

"  Sure  I  had  held  thee  to  be  kind  and  good  ;  i 

"  But  thou  wert  all  the  warmest  heart  could  atate^  • 

"  Affection  dream,  or  hope  anticipate :  - 
*'  I  must  have  wearied  thee,  yet  day  by  di^, — 

"  *  Stay !'  said  my  Brother,  and  't  was  g^*  d  to  > 

**  But  now,  forgive  me,  thinking  I  percelTe 
*'  Change  undefined,  and  as  I  think  I  grieve. 

"  Have  I  offended?— Proud  although  I  be, 
*'  I  will  be  humble  and  concede  to  thee :  , 

*'  Have  I  intruded  on  thee  when  thy  mind 
"  Was  vez'd,  and  then  to  solitude  inclined  ? 
"  Oh  !  there  are  times  when  all  thingp  will  molcvt 
*^  Mindi  to  disposed,  so  heavy,  so  oppressed ; 
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^*  And  thine,  I  know,  is  delicate  and  nice, 

"  SSckenfaig  at  folly,  and  at  war  with  vice : 

"  Then,  at  a  time  when  thon  wert  yex'd  with 

these, 
**  I  have  intruded,  let  affection  tease, 
'<  And  so  offended." 

**  Richard,  if  thou  hast, 
*'  'T  is  at  this  instant,  nothing  in  the  past : 
**  No !  thou  art  all  a  Brother*8  Ioto  woold  choose  ; 
*'  And,  haying  lost  thee,  I  shall  interest  lose 
<*  In  aU  that  I  possess:  I  pray  thee  teU 
**  Wherein  thy  host  has  fail*d  to  please  thee  well, — 
**  Do  I  neglect  thy  comforto?" 

"  Oh !  not  thon, 
**  But  art  thyself  uncomfortable  now, 
"  And  't  is  firom  thee  and  from  thy  looks  I  gain 
**  This  painftil  knowledge— 't  is  my  Brother's  pain ; 
**  And  yet,  that  something  in  my  spirit  lives, 
^  Something  that  spleen  excites  and  sorrow  gives, 
^  I  may  confess,— for  not  in  thee  I  trace 
'*  Alone  this  change,  it  is  in  all  the  place : 
'*  Smile  if  thou  wilt  in  soom,  for  I  am  glad 
**  A  smile  at  any  rate  is  to  be  had. 

*'  But  there  is  Jacques,  who  ever  seem'd  to  treat 
*'  Thy  Brother  kindly  as  we  chanced  to  meet ; 
*'  Nor  with  thee  only  pleased  our  worthy  guide, 
**  But  in  the  hedge-row  path  and  green-wood  side, 
*'  There  he  would  speak  with  that  ftunJIJar  ease 
**  That  makes  a  trifle,  makes  a  nothing  please. 

**  But  now  to  my  fisrewell,— and  that  I  spoke 
**  With  honest  sorrow, — ^with  a  careless  look, 
**  Gating  unalter'd  on  some  stupid  prose — 
**  His  sermon  for  the  Sunday  I  suppose, — 
''  *  Going  ?'  said  he :  *  why,  then  the  Squire  and  you 
"«WiU    part   at   last— You  're    going?     Well, 
adieu!' 

"  True,  we  were  not  in  friendship  bound  like 

those 
**  Who  will  adopt  each  other's  friends  and  foes, 
**  Without  esteem  or  hatred  of  their  own, — 
**  But  still  we  were  to  intimacy  grown ; 
**  And  sure  of  Jacques  when  I  had  taken  leave 
'*  It  would   have  grieved  me,  and  it  ought  to 

grieve; 
*'  But  I  in  him  could  not  affection  trace, — 
*'  Careless  he  put  his  sermons  in  their  place, 
**  With  no  more  feeling  than  his  sermon-case. 

"  Not    so    those    generous   Girls    beyond   the 
brook, — 
"  It  quite  unmann'd  me  as  my  leave  I  took. 

**  But,  my  dear  Brother  !  when  I  take  at  night, 
*^  In  my  own  home,  and  in  their  mother's  sight, 
**  By  turns  my  children,  or  together  see 
**  A  pair  contending  for  the  vacant  knee, — 
'*  When  to  MatUda  I  begin  to  teU 
**  What  in  my  visit  first  and  last  befel— 
'*  Of  this  your  village,  of  her  tower  and  spire, 
**  And,  above  all,  her  Rector  and  her  Squire, — 
**  How  will  the  tale  be  marr'd  when  I  shaU  end— 
"*  I  left  displeased  the  Brother  and  the  Friend !" 

"  Nay,  Jaeques  is  honest — Marry,  he  was  then 
"  Engaged— Whst  t  part  an  anther  and  his  pen? 


**  Just  in  the  fit,  and  when  th*  Inspiring  ray 
**  Shot  on  his  brain,  t'  arrest  it  in  iu  way ! 
"  Come,  thou  shalt  see  him  in  an  easier  vein, 
"  Nor  of  his  looks  nor  of  his  words  complain : 
**  Art  thou  content?" 

If  Richard  had  repUed, 
«  I  aaB,"  his  manner  had  his  words  belied : 
Even  from  his  Brother's  cheerAilness  he  drew 
Something  to  vex  him — what,  he  scarely  knew : 
So  he  evading  said,  <*  My  evil  fate 
"  Upon  my  comforts  throws  a  gloom  of  late : 
**  Matilda  writes  not ;  and,  when  last  she  wrote, 
*'  I  read  no  letter— *t  was  a  trader's  note, — 
'* '  Tours  I  received,'  and  all  that  formal  prate 
**  That  is  so  hateftU— that  she  knows  I  hate. 

**  Dejection  reigns,  I  feel,  but  cannot  tell 
'*  Why  upon  me  the  dire  infection  fell : ' 
«  Madmen  may  say  that  they  alone  are  sane, 
"  And  all  beside  have  a  distemper'd  brain ; 
**  Something  like  this  I  feel,— and  I  include 
**  Myself  among  the  frantic  multitude : 
<*  But  come,  Matilda  writes,  although  but  ill, 
*'  And  home  has  health,  and  that  is  comfort  still." 

George  stopp'd  his  horse,  and  with  the  kindest 
look 
Spoke  to  his  Brother,— earnestly  he  spoke. 
As  one  who  to  his  friend  his  heart  reveals. 
And  all  the  hasard  with  the  comfort  feels. 

**  Soon  as  I  loved  thee,  Richard, — and  I  loved 
"  Before  my  reason  had  the  will  approved, 
'*  Who  yet  right  early  had  her  sanction  lent, 
"  And  with  affection  in  her  verdict  went, — 
**  So  soon  I  felt,  that  thus  a  friend  to  gain, 
"  And  then  to  lose,  is  but  to  purchase  pain : 
*'  Daily  the  pleasure  grew,  then  sad  the  day 
**  That  takes  it  all  in  its  increase  away ! 

'*  Patient  thou  wert,  and  kind, — ^but  well  I  knew 
"  The  husband's  wishes,  and  the  father's  too ; 
"  I  saw  how  check'd  they  were,  and  yet  in  secret 

grew; 
'*  Once  and  again,  I  urged  thee  to  delay 
"  Thy  purposed  journey,  still  deferr'd  the  day, 
**  And  still  on  its  approach  the  pain  increased, 
"  Till  my  request  and  thy  compliance  ceased ; 
**  I  could  not  iVirther  thy  affection  task, 
**  Nor  more  of  one  so  self-resisting  ask ; 
"  But  yet  to  lose  thee,  Richard,  and  with  thee 
"  All  hope  of  social  joys— it  cannot  be. 
**  Nor  could  I  bear  to  meet  thee  as  a  boy 
*^  From  school  his  parents,  to  obtain  a  joy 
'*  That  lessens  day  by  day,  and   one  will  soon 

destroy. 

**  No  I  1  would  have  thee,  Brother,  all  my  own, 
**  To  grow  beside  me  as  my  trees  have  grown ; 
**  For  ever  near  me,  pleasant  in  my  sight, 
**  And  in  my  mind,  my  pride  and  my  delight. 

*'  Yet  wiU  I  tell  thee,  Richard  ;  had  I  found 
"  Thy  mind  dependent  and  thy  heart  unsound, 
**  Hadst  thou  been  poor,  obsequious,  and  disposed 
"  With  any  with  or  metsnre  to  have  cloeed, 
'*  Willing  CO  me  and  e^Adly  to  attend, 
^  Tho  yoQSger  brothw,  the  convonient  friend. 
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"  Thy  speculatioii  its  reward  had  made 

"  Like  other  ventures — thou  hadst  gain'd  in  trade ; 

"  What  reason  urged,  or  Jacques  esteem'd  thy 

due, 
**  Thine  had  it  heen,  and  I,  a  trader  too, 
**  Had  paid  my  debt,  and  home  my  Brother  sent, 
"  Nor  glad  nor  sorry  that  he  came  or  went ; 
**  Who  to  his  wife  and  children  would  have  told, 
'*  They  had  an  uncle,  and  the  man  was  old ; 
***  Till  every  girl  and  boy  had  leam'd  to  prate 
**  Of  Uncle  George,  his  gout,  and  his  estate. 
"  Thus  had  we  parted ;  but  as  now  thou  art, 
"  I  must  not  lose  thee — No !  I  cannot  part ; 
"  Is  it  in  human  nature  to  consent 
**  To  give  up  all  the  good  that  Heaven  has  lent, 
**  All  social  ease  and  comfort  to  forego, 
''  And  live  again  the  solitary  ?     No ! 

"  We  part  no  more,  dear  Richard !  thou  wilt 
need 
**  Thy  Brother's  help  to  teach  thy  boys  to  read ; 
**  And  I  should  love  to  hear  Matilda's  psalm, 
"  To  keep  my  spirit  in  a  morning  calm, 
*'  And  feel  the  soft  devotion  that  prepares 
"  The  soul  to  rise  above  its  earthly  cares  *, 
**■  Then  thou  and  I,  an  independent  two, 
**  May  have  our  parties,  and  defend  them  too ; 
**  Thy  liberal  notions,  and  my  loyal  fears, 
*^  Will  give  us  subjects  for  our  future  years ; 
"  We  will  for  truth  alone  contend  and  read, 
*^  And  our  good  Jacques  shall  oversee  our  creed. 


*^  Such  were    my  views ;    and  I  had   quickly 

made 
"  Some  bold  attempts  my  Brother  to  persuade 
''  To  think  as  I  did  ;  but  I  knew  too  well 
"  Whose  now  thou  wert,  with  whom  thou  wert  to 

dwell : 
"  And  why,  I  said,  return  him  doubtful  home, 
**  Six  months  to  argue  if  he  then  would  come 
"  Some  six  months  after  ?  and,  beside,  I  know 
**  That  all  the  happy  are  of  course  the  slow ; 
"  And  thou  at  home  art  happy,  there  wilt  stay, 
<*  Dallying  'twixt  will  and  will-not  many  a  day, 
"  And  fret  the  gloss  of  hope,  and  hope  itself 

away. 


**  Jacques  is  my  friend ;   to  him  I  gave  my 
heart, — 
"  *  Tou  see  my  Brother,  see  I  would  not  part ; 
"  *  Wilt  thou  an  embassy  of  love  disdain  ? 
"  '  Go  to  this  sister,  and  my  views  explain; — 
** '  Gloss  o*er  my  ftdlings ;  paint  me  with  a  grace 
'*  '  That  Love  beholds ;  put  meaning  in  my  face ; 
"  *  Describe  that  dwelling ;  talk  how  well  we  live, 
'*  *  And  all  its  glory  to  our  village  give ; 
'*  *  Praise  the  Idnd  Sisters  whom  we  love  so  much, 
'*  *  And  thine  own  virtues  like  an  artist  touch. 


** '  Tell  her,  and  here  my  secret  purpose  show, 
**  *  That  no  dependence  shall  my  sister  know ; 
"  '  Hers  all  the  freedom  that  she  loves  shall  be, 
**  *  And  mine  the  debt, — then  press  her  to  agree ; 
"  '  Say,  that  my  Brother's  wishea  wait  on  hers, 
<*  *  And  his  affection  what  she  wiDs  prefers.' 


"  Forgive  me,  Brother, — these  my  word*  and 
more 
"  Our  friendly  Rector  in  Matilda  bore ; 
**  At  large,  at  length,   were  all  my   views   ex- 

plsin'd, 
**  And  to  my  joy  my  wishes  I  obtain'd. 


"  Dwell  in  that  house,  and  we  shall  still  b«  near, 
'*  Absence  and  parting  I  no  more  shall  fear ; 
"  Dwell  in  thy  home,  and  at  thy  will  exclade 
**  All  who  shall  dare  upon  thee  to  intrude. 


*'  Again  thy  pardon, — 'twas  not  my  design 
*'  To  ^ve  surprise ;  a  better  view  was  mine ; 
"  But  let  it  pass — and  yet  I  wish'd  to  see 
^*  That  meeting  too :  and  happy  may  it  be  !'* 


Thus  George    had    spoken,  and    then    look'd 
around. 
And  smiled  as  one  who  then  his  road  had  fmad; 
"  Follow !"  he  cried,  and  briskly  urged  bis  hMSt : 
Richard  was  pussled,  but  obey'd  of  course ; 
He  was  affected  like  a  man  astray, 
Lost,  but  yet  knowing  something  of  the  wmy  ; 
Till  a  wood  clear'd,  that  still  oonceal'd  th«  view, 
Richard  the  purchase  of  his  Brother  knew ; 
And  something  flash'd  upon  his  mind  not  clew. 
But  much  with  pleasure  mix'd,  in  part  with  fear ; 
As  one  who,  wandering  through  a  stormy  ni^it, 
Sees  his  own  home,  and  gladdens  at  the  sight, 
Tet  feels  some  doubt  if  fortune  had  decreed 
That  lively  pleasure  in  such  time  of  need : 
So  Richard  felt — but  now  the  mansion  eame 
In  view  direct, — he  knew  it  for  the  same ; 
There  too  the  garden  walk,  the  elms  design'd 
To  guard  the  peaches  firom  the  eastern  wind  ; 
And  there  the  sloping  glass,  that  when  he  shines 
Gives  the  sun's  vigour  to  the  ripening  vines. 


"  It  is  my  Brother's  r— 

"  No  I"  he  answers^  **  No  I 
"  'T  is  to  thy  own  possession  that  we  go ; 
"  It  is  thy  wife's,  and  wiU  thy  children's  be, 
**  Earth,  wood,  and  water  !~aU  for   thine  aad 

thee ; 
<(  Bought  in  thy  name. — Alight,  my  friend,  and 

come, 
'*  I  do  beseech  thee,  to  thy  proper  home ; 
"  There  wilt  thou  soon  thy  own  Matilda  vlew^— 
*'  She  knows  our  deed,  and  she  ^proves  it  toe ; 
"  Before  her  all  our  views  and  plans  were  leld, 
**  And  Jacques  was  there  to  explain  and  to  psr> 

suade. 
"  Here,  on  this  lawn,  thy  boys  and  girls  shall  nm, 
**  And  play  their  gambols  when  their  teaks  are 

done ; 
'*  There,  from  that  window,  shall  their  mother  virw 
**  The  happy  tribe,  and  smile  at  all  they  do; 
**  While  thou,  more  gravely,  hiding  thy  delSgwt, 
*'  Shalt  cry,  *  O I  chiMish !'  and  eijoy  the  eigbt 
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"  Well,  my  dear  Bichard,there'e  no  more  to  say — 
"  Stay  as  you  will — do  anything — but  stay ; 
**  Be,  I  dispute  not,  steward — what  you  will, 
*'  TiUce  your  own  name,  but  be  my  Brother  still. 

"  And  hear  me,  Richard !  if  I  should  offend, 
**  Assume  the  patron  and  forget  the  friend ; 
*'  If  aught  in  word  or  manner  I  express 
'*  That  only  touches  on  thy  happiness ; 
"  If  I  be  peevish,  humoursome,  unkind, 
"  Spoil'd  as  I  am  by  eaoh  subsenrient  mind, — 
**  For  I  am  humoured  by  a  tribe  who  make 
**  Me  more  capricious  for  the  pains  they  take 
**  To  make  me  quiet ;  shouldst  thou  ever  feel 
'*  A  wound  from  this,  this  leave  not  time  to  heal, 


1  [•*  The  present  work  b  marked  with  ell  the  chareeterie> 
tloi  that  we  noticed  m  distinctive  of  Mr.  Crmbbe**  poetry. 
On  the  whole,  however,  it  hu  certainly  fewer  o"  the  groaer 
fkalte :  there  i«  Au>  lea  thai  is  horrible ;  and  the  picture  which 
is  afforded  of  society  and  homan  nature  is,  on  the  whole, 
much  less  painfal  and  degrading.  There  is  both  less  misery 
and  less  gatlt ;  and,  while  the  same  vearehing  and  unsparing 
glance  is  sent  into  all  the  dark  cavemi  of  the  breast,  and  the 
tmth  btooght  forth  with  the  same  stem  impartiality,  the 
lesolt  is  more  comfortable  and  cheering.  The  greater  part 
of  the  diaracten  are  rather  more  elevated  in  station,  and 
milder  sad  more  amiable  in  disposition;  while  the  acci- 
dents of  life  are  mote  mercifuUv  managed,  and  fortanate 
droomstanoes  more  liberally  allowed.  It  is  rather  re- 
markable, too,  that  Mr.  Crabbe  seems  to  become  more  ama- 
tory as  he  grows  older ;  the  interest  of  almost  all  the  stories 
in  this  colMction  turning  Qn  the  tender  passion,  and  many 


"  But  let  thy  wife  her  cheerful  smUe  withhold ; 
*'  Let  her  be  dril,  distant,  cautious,  cold : 
'*  Then  shall  I  woo  fbrgivenets,  and  repent, 
'*  Nor  bear  to  lose  the  blessings   Heaven   has 
lent." 


But  this  was  needless— there  was  joy  of  heart. 
All  felt  the  good  that  all  desired  t*  impart; 
Bespeot,  aifoetion,  and  esteem  combined. 
In  sundry  portions  ruled  in  every  mind ; 
And  o'er  the  whole  an  unobtrusive  air 
Of  pious  Joy,  that  urged  the  silent  prayer. 

And  bless'd  the  new-bom  feelings. Here  we 

close 
Our  Tale  of  Tales !— Health,  reader,  and  repose  :  * 


of  them  on  its  most  romantic  varieUcs.**— £Si<iaiAirra4  Rmnr, 
1819. 

**  We  cannot  Ud  Mr.  Oabbe  ferewell,  for  the  present,  with- 
out observing,  with  real  delight  that,  wliile  old  a^  has  not 
at  all  impa&ed  the  vigour  of  his  intellect,  or  blunted  the 
acuteness  of  his  observation,  it  seems  to  have  mellowed  and 
softened  his  feelings,  iust  to  the  degree  that  hl«  best  friends 
mav  have  once  thouxht  desirable ;  and  that,  while  he  still 
looks  on  human  life  witli  the  same  philosophic  eye,  and 
spares  none  of  its  follies  or  its  vices,  he  thinks  of  it  eitU  aome> 
what  of  a  rentier  and  more  pityinc  spirit,  as  of  one  who  has 
well  nndeistood  it  all,  and  who  looks  back  upon  its  sanitations 
and  Its  guilt  as  on  a  troubled  and  unintelligible  scene,  from 
which.  In  the  eonise  of  nature,  he  may  soon  be  removed.  In 
the  strength  of  that  trust  which  can  only  be  inspired  by  that 
rdifion  of  whidi  he  has  so  long  been  s  conscientious  minis- 
ter."—A'TC*««wrf*«  Mngnxine.  1819."> 
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TO 


SAMUEL    ROGERS,    ESQ. 


Sir, 

It  is  our  belief  that,  in  respectfully  inscribing  to  you  these  PoerBUMOCs  Taxxs,  we  select 
the  name  which,  if  our  Father  had  himself  superintended  their  Publication,  he  would  have  been  i 
ambitious  to  connect  with  them. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sib, 

Tour  grateftd  and  ftithful 

Humble  Servants, 

Geobge  Crambk. 
AuffUMtf  1S84.  JoB2(  Crabbb. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

Althouou,  in  a  letter  written  shortly  before  his  death,  Mr.  Cbabbe  mentioned  the  following  pieces  u 
fully  prepared  for  the  press,  and  to  withhold  from  the  public  what  he  had  thus  described  could  am 
have  been  consistent  with  filial  reverence ;  yet  his  executors  must  confess  that,  when  they  saw  the  fir>* 
pages  of  his  MS.  reduced  to  type,  they  became  very  sensible  that,  had  he  himself  lived  to  edit  tb<» 
compositions,  he  would  have  considered  it  necessary  to  bestow  on  them  a  good  deal  more  of  revisioo 
and  correction  before  finally  submitting  them  to  the  eye  of  the  world.  They  perceived  that  hi* 
language  had  not  always  effected  the  complete  development  of  his  ideas ;  that  images  were  here  and 
there  left  imperfect— nay,  trains  of  reflection  rather  hinted  than  expressed ;  and  that,  in  many  plBoeSs 
thoughts  in  themselves  valuable  could  not  have  failed  to  derive  much  additional  weight  and  pohit  fktm 
the  last  touches  of  bis  own  pen. 

Under  such  circumstances,  it  was  a  very  great  relief  to  their  minds  to  learn  that  several  pervcms  of 
the  highest  eminence  in  literature  had  re^l  these  poetical  Remains  before  any  part  of  them  wms  cob- 
mitted  to  the  printer ;  and  that  the  verdict  of  such  judges  was,  on  the  whole,  more  favourable  than 
they  themselves  had  begun  to  anticipate : — ^that,  in  the  opinion  of  those  whose  esteem  had  formed  the 
highest  honour  of  their  father's  life,  his  fiime  would  not  be  tarnished  by  their  compliance  with  the 
terms  of  his  literary  bequest :  that,  Uiough  not  so  uniformly  polished  as  some  of  his  previoua  per* 
formances,  these  Posthumous  Essays  would  still  be  found  to  preserve,  in  the  main,  the  same  chazBistcr^ 
istics  on  which  his  reputation  had  been  established ;  much  of  the  same  quiet  humour  and  keen  obevr^ 
vation;  the  same  brief  and  vivid  description;  the  same  unobtrusive  pathos;  the  same  prevaiG&f 
reverence  for  moral  truth  and  rational  religion ;  and,  in  a  word,  not  a  few  *'  things  which  the  wxirld 
would  not  willingly  let  die.'* 

The  following  verses  are  therefore  at  length  submitted  to  the  public ;  not  indeed  without  deep 
anxiety,  but  still  with  some  considerable  hope  that  they  may  be  received  wUh  a  fidr  portion  of  fisvuar 
now,  and  allowed  to  descend  to  posterity  as  not,  on  the  whole,  nnworthy  of  a  place  in  their  Avtbor's 
ooUeetive  works.  I 
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TALE   L 


SILFORD  HALL;  OB,  THE  HAPPY  DAY. 

Within  a  vilUge,  many  a  mile  from  town, 
A  place  of  small  resort  and  no  renown ; — 
Suve  that  It  form'd  a  way  and  gave  a  name 
To  SiLTORD  Hall,  it  made  no  claim  to  fame  ;— 
It  was  the  gain  of  some,  the  pride  of  all, 
That  travellers  stopp'd  to  ask  for  Siupord  Hall. 

Small  as  it  was,  the  place  ooold  boast  a  School, 
In  which  Nathaniel  Ptrkin  bore  the  rule. 
Not  mark*d  for  learning  deep,  or  talents  rare, 
But  for  his  varying  tasks  and  ceaseless  care : 
Some  forty  boys,  the  sons  of  thrifty  men. 
He  taught  to  read,  and  part  to  use  the  pen ; 
While,  by  more  studious  care,  a  favourite  few 
Increased  his  pride— for  if  the  Scholar  knew 
Enough  for  praise,  say  what  the  Teacher's  due  ? — 
These  to  his  presence,  slates  in  hand,  moved  on. 
And  a  grim  nnile  their  feats  in  figures  won. 

This  Man  of  Letters  woo'd  in  early  life 
The  Vicar's  maiden,  whom  he  made  his  wife. 
She  too  can  read,  as  by  her  song  she  proves— 
The  song  Nathaniel  made  about  their  loves : 
Five  rosy  girls  and  one  fair  boy  increased 
The  Father's  care,  whose  labours  seldom  ceased. 
No  day  of  rest  was  his.     If,  now  and  then, 
Ills  boys  for  play  kid  by  the  book  and  pen. 
For  Lawyer  Slow  there  was  some  deed  to  write. 
Or  some  young  farmer's  letter  to  indite. 
Or  land  to  measure,  or,  with  legal  skill. 
To  frame  some  yeoman's  widow's  peevish  will ; 
And  on  the  Sabbath,  when  his  neighbours  dress'd. 
To  hear  their  duties  and  to  take  their  rest — 
Then,  when  the  Vicar's  periods  ceased  to  flow, 
Wat  heard  Nathaniel,  in  his  seat  bebw. 

Such  were  his  labours ;  but  the  time  is  oomo 
When  his  son  Veter  clears  the  hours  of  gloom. 
And  brings  him  aid :  though  yet  a  boy,  he  shares 
In  staid  Nathaniel's  multifarious  cares. 
A  king  his  father,  he,  a  prince,  has  rule — 
The  first  of  subjects,  viceroy  of  the  school : 
But  though  a  prince  within  that  realm  he  reigns. 
Hard  is  the  part  his  duteous  soul  sustains. 


He  with  his  father,  o'er  the  furrow'd  land. 

Draws  the  long  chain  in  his  uneasy  hand, 

And  neatly  forms  at  home,  what  there  they  rudely 

plann'd. 
Content,  for  all  his  labour  if  he  gains 
Some  words  of  praise,  and  sixpence  for  his  pains. 
Thus  many  a  himgry  day  the  Boy  has  fared, 
And  would  have  ask'd  a  dinner  had  he  dared. 
When  tibys  are  playing,  he  for  hours  of  school 
Has  sums  to  set,  and  copy-books  to  rule  : 
When  all  are  met,  for  some  sad  dunce  afraid. 
He,  by  allowance,  lends  his  timely  aid — 
Taught  at  the  student's  failings  to  connive, 
Yet  keep  his  father's  dignity  alive : 
For  e'en  Nathaniel  fears,  and  might  ofiTend, 
If  too  severe,  the  farmer,  now  his  friend ; 
Or  her,  that  fanner's  lady,  who  well  knows 
Her  boy  is  bright,  and  needs  nor  threats  nor  blows. 
This  seem'd  to  Peter  hard  ;  and  he  was  loth 
T'  obey  and  rule,  and  have  the  cares  of  both — 
To  miss  the  master's  dignity,  and  yet 
No  portion  of  the  schoolboy's  play  to  get. 
To  him  the  Fiend,  as  once  to  Launcelot,  cried, 
**  Bun  from  thy  wrongs ;" — **  Bun  where  ?"  his 

fear  replied : 
"  Bun,"  said  the  Tempter;  "  if  but  hard  thy  fare, 
**  Hard  is  it  now— it  may  be  mended  there." 

But  still,  though  tempted,  he  refused  to  part. 
And  felt  the  mother  clinging  at  his  heart. 
Nor  this  alone— he  in  that  weight  of  care 
Had  help,  and  bore  it  as  a  man  should  bear. 
A  drop  of  comfort  in  his  cup  was  thrown ; 
It  was  his  treasure,  and  it  was  his  own. 
His  father's  shelves  contained  a  motley  store 
Of  letter'd  wealth  ;  and  this  he  might  explore. 
A  part  his  mother  in  her  youth  had  gain'd, 
A  part  Nathaniel  from  his  club  obtain'd. 
And  part — a  well-worn  kind — from  sire  to  son 
remain'd. 

He  tooght  his  Mother's   hoard,  and  there  he 
found 
Bomance  in  sheets,  bnd  poetry  unbound : 
Soft  Tales  of  Love,  which  never  damsel  read 
L  ut  tears  of  pity  stain'd  her  virgin  bed. 
There  were  Jane  Shore  and  Bosamond  the  Fair ; 
And  humbler  heroines  fnSX  as  theee  were  there ; 
There  waa  a  tale  of  one  forsaken  Maid, 
Who  till  her  death  the  work  of  vengeance  suy'd ; 
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Her  lover  then  at  sea,  while  round  him  stood 
A  dauntless  crew,  the  angry  ghost  pursued  : 
In  a  small  boat,  without  an  oar  or  sail, 
She  came  to  call  him,  nor  would  force  avail. 
Nor  prayer;    but,   conscience-stricken,  down  he 

leapt, 
And  o'er  his  corse  the  closing  billows  slept ; 
All  vanished  then !  but  of  the  crew  were  some, 
Wondering  whose   ghost  would  on  the  morrow 

come. 

A  learned  Book  was  there,  and  in  it  schemes 
How  to  cast  Fortunes  and  interpret  Dreams ; 
Ballads  were  there  of  Lover's  bliss  or  bale, 
The  Kitchen  Story,  and  the  Nursery  Tale. 
His  hungry  mind  disdain'd  not  humble  food. 
And  read  with  relish  keen  of  Robin  Hood ; 
Of  him,  all-powerful  made  by  magic  gift. 
And  Giants  slain— of  mighty  Hickerthrift ; 
Through  Crusoe's  Isle  delighted  had  he  stray'd ; 
Nocturnal  visits  had  to  witches  paid. 
Gliding  through  haunted  scenes,  enraptured  and 
afraid. 

A  loftier  shelf  with  real  books  was  graced, 
Bound  or  part  bound,  and  ranged  in  comely  taste  ; 
Books  of  high  mark,  the  mind's  more  solid  food. 
Which  some  might  think  the  owner  understood ; 
But  Fluxions,  Sections,  Algebraic  lore. 
Our  Peter  left  for  others  to  explore, 
And,  quickly  turning  to  a  favourite  kind, 
Found  what  rejoiced  him  at  his  heart  to  find. 

Sir  Walter  wrote  not  then,  or  He  by  whom 
Such  gain  and  glory  to  Sir  Walter  come- 
That  Fairy-Helper,  by  whose  secret  aid 
Such  views  of  life  are  to  the  world  convey'd — 
As  inspiration  known  in  after-times, 
The  sole  assistant  in  his  prose  or  rhymes. 
But  there  were  fictions  wild  that  please  the  boy. 
Which  men,  too,  read,  condemn,  r^ect,  enjoy — 
Arabian  Nights,  and  Persian  Tales,  were  there. 
One  volume  each,  and  both  the  worse  for  wear; 
There,  by  Quarles'  Emblems,  Esop's  Fables  stood. 
The  coats  in  tatters,  and  the  cuts  in  wood. 
There,  too,  "  The  English  History,"  by  the  pen 
Of  Doctor  Cooke,  and  other  learned  men. 
In  numbers,  sixpence  each ;  by  these  was  seen, 
And  highly  prized,  the  Monthly  Magazine ; — 
Not  such  as  now  will  men  of  taste  engage. 
But  the  cold  gleanings  of  a  former  age, 
Scraps  cut  fii^m  sermons,   scenes   removed   from 

pUys, 
With  heads  of  heroes  famed  in  Tyburn's  palmy 

days. 

The  rest  we  pass — though  Peter  pass'd  them  not, 
But  here  his  cares  and  labours  all  forgot : 
Stain'd,  torn,  and  blotted  every  noble  page, 
Stood  the  chief  poets  of  a  former  age. 
And  of  the  present ;  not  their  works  complete. 
But  in  such  portions  as  on  bulks  we  meet, 
The  refuse  of  the  shops,  thrown  down  upon  the 

street. 
There  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  Milton  found  a  place, 
With  some  a  nameless,  some  a  shameless  race. 
Which  many  a  weary  walker  resting  reads, 
Acd,  pondering  o'er  the  short  relief,  proeeeds. 


While  others  lingering  pay  the  written  sum, 
Half  loth,  but  longing  for  delight  to  come. 

Of  the  Youth's   morals  we   would   »ometliinf 
speak; 
Taught  by  his  Mother  what  to  shun  or  seek : 
She  show*d  the  heavenly  way,  and  in  his  youth 
Press'd  on  his  yielding  mind  the  Gospel  truth, 
How  weak  is  man,  how  much  to  ill  inclined. 
And  where  his  help  is  placed,  and  how  to  find. 
These  words  of  weight  sank  deeply  in  his  breait, 
And  AwAil  Fear  and  holy  Hope  impreas'd. 
He  shrank  from  vice,  and  at  the  startling  Tiew, 
As  from  an  adder  in  his  path,  withdrew. 
All  else  was  cheerful.    Peter's  easy  mind 
To  the  gay  scenes  of  village-life  inclined. 
The  lark  that  soaring  sings  his  notes  of  joj 
Was  not  more  lively  than  th'  awaken'd  boy. 
Yet  oft  with  this  a  softening  sadness  dwelt. 
While,  feeling  thus,  he  marvell'd  why  he  felt. 
"  I  am  not  sorry,"  said  the  Boy,  **  but  stilly 
"  The  tear  will  drop— I  wonder  why  it  wUl  !*' 

His  books,  his  walks,  his  musing,  mom  and  ev« 
Gave  such  impressions  as  such  minds  receive  ; 
And  with  his  moral  and  religious  views 
Wove  the  wild  fancies  of  an  Infant-Muse, 
Inspiring  thoughts  that  he  could  not  expreaa, 
Obscure  sublime  !  his  secret  happiness. 
Oft  would  he  strive  for  words,  and  oft  begin 
To  fjrame  in  verse  the  views  he  had  within ; 
But  ever  fail'd :  for  how  can  words  explain 
The  unform'd  ideas  of  a  teeming  brain  ? 

Such  was  my  Hero,  whom  I  would  portray 
In  one  exploit — the  Hero  of  a  Day. 

At  six  miles'  distance  firom  his  native  town 
Stood  Silford  Hall,  a  seat  of  much  renown — 
Computed  miles,  such  weary  travellers  ride 
When  they  in  chance  wayfaring  men  confide. 
Beauty  and  grandeur  were  witMn ;  around. 
Lawn,  wood,  and  water ;  the  delicious  ground 
Had  parks  where  deer  disport,  had  fields  wiien 

game  abound. 
Fruits  of  all  ta8te;s  in  spacious  gardens  grew ; 
And  flowers  of  every  scent  and  every  hue, 
That  native  in  more  fsvour'd  dimes  arise. 
Are  here  protected  from  th'  inclement  sUee. 

To   this   fair   place,  with   mingled    pride    and 
shame. 
This  lad  of  learning  without  knowledge  eame — 
Shame  for  his  conscious  ignorance,  and  pride 
To  this  fair  seat  in  this  gay  style  to  ride. 


!     I 


The  cause  that  brought  him  was  a  small  i 
His  father's  due,  and  he  must  take  the  ( 
And  sign  a  stamp'd  receipt  I  this  done,  he  nd^fiit 
Look  an  aronnd  him,  and  eijoy  the  sight. 

So  ftr  to  walk  was,  in  his  mother's  view. 
More  than  her  darling  Peter  ought  to  do ; 
Peter  indeed  knew  more,  but  he  would  hid# 
His  better  knowledge,  for  he  wlsh'd  to  ride  r 
So  had  his  father's  nag,  a  beast  so  small. 
That,  if  he  fell,  he  had  not  fitf  to  ftU. 
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His  fond  and  uiziout  mother  in  hit  best 
Her  darling  child  for  the  occasion  drets'd : 
All  in  his  coat  of  green  she  clothed  her  boy, 
And  stood  admiring  wiUi  a  mother's  joy : 
Larga  was  it  made  and  long,  a^  meant  to  do 
For  Sonday-senrice  when  he  older  grew — 
Not  brought  in  dally  use  in  one  year's  wear  or 

two. 
White  was  his  waistcoat,  and  what  else  he  wore 
Had  clothed  the  lamb  or  parent  ewe  before. 
In  all  the  mother  showM  her  care  or  skill ; 
A  riband  black  she  tied  beneath  his  frill ; 
Gave  him  his  stockings,  white  as  driven  snow. 
And  bad  him  heed  the  miry  way  below ; 
On  the  black  Tarnish  of  the  comely  shoe 
Shone  the  large  buckle  of  a  silvery  hue. 
Boots  he  had  worn,  had  he  such  things  possess'd — 
But  bootless  grief! — he  was  full  proudly  dress'd ; 
Full  proudly  look'd,  and  light  he  was  of  heart, 
When  thus  for  Silford  Hall  prepared  to  start. 

Nathanlers  self  with  joy  the  stripling  eyed. 
And  gave  a  shilling  with  a  father's  pride ; 
Rules  of  politeness  too  with  pomp  he  gave, 
And  show'd  the  lad  how  scholars  should  behave. 

Ere  yet  he  left  her  home,  the  Mother  told — 
For  she  had  seen — what  things  he  should  behold. 
There,  she  related,  her  young  eyes  had  viewed 
Stone  figures  shaped  like  naked  flesh  and  blood. 
Which,  in  the  hall  and  up  the  gallery  placed, 
Were  proofs,  they  told  her,  of  a  noble  taste ; 
Nor  she  denied— but,  in  a  public  hall, 
Her  judgment  taken,  she  bad  clothed  them  all. 
There,  too,  were  stationed,  each  upon  its  seat. 
Half  forms  of  men,  without  their  hands  and  feet ; 
These  and  what  more  within  that  hall  might  be 
She  saw,  and  oh  \  how  long'd  her  son  to  see ! 
Tet  could  he  hope  to  riew  that  noble  place. 
Who  dared  not  look  the  porter  in  the  face  ? 

Forth  went  the  pony,  and  the  rider's  knees 
Cleaved  to  her  sides— he  did  not  ride  with  ease ; 
One  hand  a  whip,  and  one  a  bridle  held, 
In  case  the  pony  falter'd  or  rebelled. 

The  village  boys  beheld  him  as  he  pass'd. 
And  looks  of  envy  on  the  hero  cast ; 
But  he  was  meek,  nor  let  his  pride  appear. 
Nay,  truth  to  apeak,  he  felt  a  sense  of  fear, 
Lest  the  rude  beast,  unmindful  of  the  rein, 
Should  take  a  fancy  to  turn  back  again. 

He  found,  and  wonder 't  is  he  found,  his  way, — 
The  orders  many  that  he  must  obey : 
*^  Now  to  the  right,  then  left,  and  now  again 
'*  Directly  onward,  through  the  winding  lane ; 
*^  Then  half-way  o'er  the  common,  by  the  mill, 
*'  Turn  from  the  cottage  and  ascend  the  hill, 
*•  Then — spare  the  pony,  boy  I  as  you  ascend — 
**  Tou  see  the  HaU,  and  that 's  your  journey's 
end." 

Tes,  he  succeeded,  not  remembering  aught 
Of  this  advioe,  but  by  his  pony  taught. 
Soon  as  he  doubted  he  the  bridle  threw 
On  the  sletd's  aeck,  end  said—"  Remember  joa  I** 


For  oft  the  creature  had  his  fkther  borne, 
Sound  on  his  way,  and  safe  on  his  return. 
So  he  succeeded,  and  the  modest  youth 
Gave  praise  where  praise  had  been  assign'd  by 
truth. 

His  business  done, — for  fortune  led  his  way 
To  him  whose  ofiBce  was  such  debts  to  pay, — 
The  farmer-bailifi^  but  he  saw  no  more 
Than  a  small  room,  with  bare  and  oaken  floor, 
A  desk  with  books  thereon — he  'd  seen  such  things 

before ; 
"  Good  day !"  he  said,  but  linger'd  as  he  spoke 
**  Good  day,"  and  gased  about  with  serious  look ; 
Then  slowly  moved,  and  then  delay'd  a  while. 
In  dumb  dismay  which  raised  a  loridly  smile 
In  those  who  eyed  him — then  again  moved  on. 
As  all  might  see,  unwilling  to  be  gone. 

While  puxsled  thus,  and  puxsling  all  about. 
Involved,  absorb'd,  in  some  bewildering  doubt, 
A  lady  entered.  Madam  Johnson  called. 
Within  whose  presence  stood  the  lad  appall'd. 
A  learned  Lady  this,  who  knew  the  names 
Of  all  the  pictures  in  the  golden  frames ; 
Could  every  subject,  every  painter,  tell. 
And  on  their  merits  and  their  failures  dwell ; 
And  if  perchance  there  was  a  slight  mistake — 
These  the  most  knowing  on  such  matters  make. 

"  And  what  dost  mean,  my  pretty  lad  ?"  she 
cried; 
"  Dost  stay  or  go?" — He  first  for  courage  tried. 
Then  for  fit  words, — then  boldly  he  replied. 
That  he  would  give  a  hundred  pounds,  if  so 
He  had  them,  all  about  that  house  to  go ; 
For  he  had  heard  that  it  contain'd  such  things 
As  never  house  could  boast,  except  the  king's. 

The  ruling  Lady,  smiling,  said,  **  In  truth 
<*  Thou  shalt  behold  them  all,  my  pretty  youth. 
*'  Tom !  first  the  creature  to  the  stable  lead, 
**  Let  it  be  fed ;  and  you,  my  ahild,  must  feed ; 
**  For  three  good  hours  must  pass  e'er  dinner 

come." — 
"  Supper,"  thought  he,  **  she  means,  our  time  at 

home." 

First  was  he  feasted  to  his  heart's  content, 
Then,  all  in  rapture,  with  the  Lady  went ; 
Through  rooms  immense,  and  galleries  wide  and 

tall. 
He  walk'd  entranced— he  breathed  in  Silford  Hali. 

Now  could  he  look  on  that  delightfld  place. 
The  glorious  dwelling  of  a  princely  race ; 
His  vast  delight  was  mixed  with  equal  awe. 
There  was  such  magic  in  the  things  he  saw. 
Oft  standfaig  still,  with  open  mouth  and  eyes, 
Tum'd  here  and  there,  alarm'd  as  one  who  tries 
T*  escape  from  something  strange,  that  would  be- 
fore him  rise. 
The  wall  would  part,  and  beings  without  name 
Would  come — for  such  to  his  adventures  came. 
Hence  undefined  and  solemn  terror  pressed 
Upon  his  mind,  and  all  his  powers  possess'd. 
All  he  had  read  of  magio,  e^ery  charm. 
Were  ho  alone,  might  come  and  do  him  harm : 
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But  his  gaze  rested  on  his  friendly  guide — 

"  I  *m  safe,'*  he  thought,  "  so  long  as  you  abide." 

In  one  large  room  was  found  a  bed  of  state — 
'*  And    can    they    soundly    sleep    beneath    such 

weight, 
"  Where  they  may  figures  in  the  night  explore, 
**  Form'd  by  the  dim  light  dancing  on  the  floor 
"  From  the  far  window ;  mirrors  broad  and  high 
"  Doubling  each  terror  to  the  anxious  eye  ? — 
"  T  is  strange/'  thought  Peter,  "  that  such  things 

produce 
"  No  fear  in  her:  but  there  is  much  in  use." 

On  that  reflecting  brightness,  passing  by, 
The  boy  one  instant  fix*d  his  restless  eye — 
And  saw  himself:  he  had  before  descried 
His  face  in  one  his  mother's  store  supplied ; 
But  here  he  could  his  whole  dimensions  view. 
From  the  pale  forehead  to  the  jet-black  shoe. 
Passing  he  look'd,  and,  looking,  grieved  to  pass 
From  the  fair  figure  smiling  in  the  glass. 
T  was  80  Narcissus  saw  the  boy  advance 
In  the  dear  fount,  and  met  th'  admiring  glance 
So  loved — But,  no  !  our  happier  boy  admired, 
Not  the  slim  form,  but  what  the  form  attired, — 
The  riband,  shirt,  and  frill,  all  pure  and  clean, 
The  white  ribb'd  stockings,  and  the  coat  of  green. 

The  Lady  now*appear'd  to  move  away — 
And  this  was  threat'ning ;  for  he  dared  not  stay, 
Lost  and  alone ;  but  earnestly  he  pray'd — 
"  Oh  !  do  not  leave  me — ^I  am  not  afraid, 
*'  But 't  is  so  lonesome ;  I  shall  never  find 
"  My  way  alone,  no  better  than  the  blind." 

The  Matron  kindly  to  the  Boy  replied, 
"  Trust  in  my  promise,  I  will  be  thy  guide," 
Then  to  the  Chapel  moved  the  friendly  pair, 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  guide  was  there  ! 
Dim,  silent,  solemn  was  the  scene — he  felt 
The  cedar's  power,  that  so  unearthly  smelt ; 
And  then  the  stain'd,  dark,  narrow  windows  threw 
Strange  partial  beams  on  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew : 
Upon  the  altar,  glorious  to  behold. 
Stood  a  vast  pair  of  candlesticks  in  gold ! 
With  candles  tall,  and  large,  and  firm,  and  white. 
Such  as  the  halls  of  giant-kings  would  light. 
There  was  an  organ,  too,  but  now  unseen ; 
A  long  black  curtain  served  it  for  a  skreen  ; 
Not  so  the  clock,  that  both  by  night  and  day 
Click'd  the  short  moments  as  they  pass'd  away. 

"  Is  this  a  churcli  ?  and  does  the  parson  read  " — 
Said  Peter — **  here  ? — I  mean  a  church  indeed." — 
**  Indeed  it  is,  or  as  a  church  is  used," 
Was  the  reply,— and  Peter  deeply  mused, 
Not  without  awe.     His  sadness  to  dispel, 
They  sought  the  gallery,  and  then  all  was  well. 

Yet  enter*d  there,  although  so  clear  his  mind 
From  every  fear  substantial  and  defined. 
Yet  there  remain'd  some  touch  of  native  fear — 
Of  something  awful  to  the  eye  and  ear — 
A  ghostly    voice    might    sound— a    ghost    itself 
appear. 


There  noble  pictures  fill'd  his  mind  with  joy- 
He  gazed  and  tbonght,  and  was  no  more  the  boy; 
And  Madam  heard  him  speak,  with  tome  sorpcist, 
Of  heroes  known  to  him  frt>m  histories. 
He  Imew  the  actors  in  the  deeds  of  old, — 
He  could  the  Roman  marvels  all  unfold. 
He  to  his  guide  a  theme  for  wonder  grew. 
At  once  so  little  and  so  much  he  knew — 
Little  of  what  was  passing  every  day, 
And  much  of  that  which  long  had  pass'd  aw»y ; — 
So  like  a  man,  and  yet  so  like  a  child. 
That  Ilia  go<>d  friend   stood  wond*rin|^    as    die 
smiled. 

The  Scripture  Pieces  caused  a  serious  awe. 
And  he  wiUi  reverence  look'd  on  all  he  imw ; 
His  pious  wonder  he  express'd  aloud, 
And  at  the  Saviour  Form  devoutly  bow*dL 

Portraits  he  pass'd,  admiring ;  but  with  pain 
Tum'd  from  some  objects,  nor  would  look  agmiA. 
He  seem'd  to  think  that  something  wroas  ^"^^ 

done. 
When  crimes  were  shown  he  blush'd  to  look  npoo 
Not  so  his  guide—*'  What  youth  U  that  ?**   shr 

cried, 
*'  That  handsome  stripling  at  the  lady's  aide ; 
'*  Can  you  inform  me  how  the  youth  is  named  ?** 
He  answer  d  "  Joseph ;"  but  he  look'd  ashamed. 
'*  Well,  and  what  then  ?  Had  you  been  JoMp^ 

boy! 
'*  Would  you  have  been  so  peevish  and  ao  ooy  ?" 
Oiur  hero  answer'd,  with  a  glowing  £ace, 
"  His  mother  told  him  he  should  pray  for  graee.** 
A  transient  cloud  o*ercast  the  matron's  brow ; 
She   seem'd    disposed   to  laugh,   but   knew  not 

how;  j 

Silent  a  while,  then  placid  she  appear'd —  ! 

'*  'T  is  but  a  child,"  she  thought,   and   all  wl« 

clear'd.  , 


sic 


No— laugh  she  could  not;  still  the 
sought 

To  hide  her  thoughts,  the  more  of  his  she  cansrfat. 
A  hundred  times  she  bad  these  pictures  nam«a. 
And  never  felt  perplex'd,  disturbed,  ashamed ; 
Yet  now  the  feelings  of  a  lad  so  young 
Call'd  home  her  thoughts  and  pai^ysed  her  ton^e. 
She  pass'd  the  offensive  pictures  silent  by. 
With  one  reflecting,  self-reproving  sigh ; 
Reasoning  how  habit  will  the  mind  entice 
To  approach  and  gaze  upon  the  bounds  of  riec. 
As  men,  by  custom,  from  some  cliff's  vast  h«i^% 
Look  pleased,  and  make  their  danger  their  deligbL 

"  Come,  let  us  on  ! — See  there  a  Flemish  vi«w,    i 
*'  A  Country  Fair,  and  all  as  Nature  true. 
**  See  there  the  merry  creatorea,  great  aad  suaU, 
"  Engaged  in  drinking,  gaming,  dancing  all, 
"  Fiddfitig  or  fighring— aU  in  drunken  joy !" — 
"  But  is  this  Nature  ?"  said  the  wonderinig  Boy. 


*'  Be  sure  it  is  I  and  those  Banditti  ther 
*'  Observe  the  fkoes,  forma,  the  eyes,  the  air : 
"  See  rage,  revenge,  remorse,  disdain,  despair  P 


^  And  is  that  Nature,  too  ?"  the  stripliug 
**  Corrupted  Nature,'*  said  the  serious  gald«. 
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8be  then  dIfpUy'd  her  knowledge. — '*  Thai,  mj 
dear, 
^  le  call'd  a  Titian,  thif  a  Goido  here, 
**  And  yon  a  Claude — you  lee  that  loYely  Ught, 
**  So  toft  and  aolemn,  neither  day  nor  night." 

'*  Yet !"  quoth  the  Boy,  *'  and  there  it  joft  the 
breese, 
**  That  curb  the  water,  and  that  fana  the  treea ; 
**  The  ships  that  anchor  in  that  pleasant  bay 
**  All  look  so  safe  and  quiet — Claude,  you  say  ?" 

On  a  small  picture  Peter  gased  and  stood 
In  admiration — '*  't  waa  so  dearly  good." 
*'  For  how  much  money  think  you,  then,  my  lad, 
*'  Is  such  a  '  dear  good  picture '  to  be  had  ? 
**  'T  is  a  famed  master's  work — a  Gerard  Dow, — 
**  At  least  the  seller  told  the  buyer  so." 

"  I  teU  the  price  V  quoth  Peter—*'  I  as  soon 
'*  Could  tell  the  price  uf  pictures  in  the  moon ; 
**  But  I  have  heard,  when  the  great  race  was  done, 
'*  How    much  was    offer'd    for    the    horse    that 


**  A  thousand  pounds:  but,  look  the  country 
round, 
**  Andf  may  be,  ten  such  horses  might  be  found ; 
*^  While,  ride  or  run  where'er  yon  choose  to  go, 
**  You  11  nowhere  find  so  fine  a  Gerard  Dow." 

"  If  this  be  true,"  says  Peter,  **  then,  of  coune, 
**  You  'd  rate  the  picture  higher  than  the  horse." 

"  Why,  thou  'rt  a  reasoner.   Boy !"    the  lady 
cried; 
**  But  see  that  Infant  on  the  other  side ; 
**  T  is  by  Sir  Joshua.'     Did  you  ever  see 
*'  A  babe  so  charming?" — "  No,  indeed,"  said  he; 
*'  I  wonder  how  he  could  that  look  invent, 
'*  That  seems  so  sly,  and  yet  so  innocent !" 

In  this  long  room  were  various  Statues  seen. 
And  Peter  gazed  thereon  with  awe-struck  mien. 

"  Why  look  so  earnest.  Boy  ?"— "  Because  they 
bring 
**  To  me  a  story  of  an  awful  thing." 

•*  TeU  then  thy  story." He,  who  never  sUy'd 

For  words  or  matter,  instantly  obey*d. 

A  holy  pilgrim  to  a  dty  sail'd, 
**  Where  every  sin  o'er  shiful  men  prevailed ; 
**  Who,  when  he  landed,  look'd  in  every  street, 
**  As  he  was  wont,  a  busy  crowd  to  meet ; 
**  Bot  now  of  living  beings  found  he  none, 
**•  Death  had  been  there,  and  tum'd  them  all  to 

stooe; 
*'  AH  in  an  instant,  as  they  were  empby'd, 
*'  Was  life  in  every  living  man  destroyed— 
**  The  rich,  the  poor,  the  timid,  and  the  bold, 
^  Hade  in  a  moment  such  as  we  behold." 


>  C**  In  the  year  1783  Mr.  Cnhhe  yrty  freqoentiv  puwd 
bU  morning  at  the  ewel  of  bir  Jocbua  R«7n<Ads  convening 
en  •  TBriety  of  iubj«ct«,  wliile  thi*  dutinKniwh^l  aiti«t  wo 
<mployeJ  upon  that  eelebrated  paintiug,  then  pief  ar^nz  for 
the  Kmpmi  Cathwino  of  Ruda.''— See  Li/e,  antd,  p.  u  j 


"  Come,  my  good  lad,  you  've  yet  a  room  to  see. 
**  Are  you  awake  ?"— "  I  am  amased,"  said  he ; 
**  I  know  they  're  figures  form'd  by  human  skill, 
*'  Bnt  'tis  so  awfhl,  and  this  place  so  still ! 

'<  And  iriiat  Is  this?"  said  Peter,  who  had  seen 
A  kmg  wide  table,  with  its  cloth  of  gieen, 
Iti  nei*work  poekets,  and  its  stnds  of  gold — 
For  soeh  they  seem'd,  and  precious  to  behold. 
There  too  were  ivory  balls,  and  one  was  red. 
Laid  with  long  sticks  upon  the  soft  green  bed, 
And  printed  tables,  on  the  wall  beside— 
**0h!   what  are  these?"  the  wondering  Peter 
cried. 

*<  This,  my  good  lad,  is  call'd  the  Billiard-room," 
Answer'd  his  guide ;  *'  and  here  the  gentry  come, 
^  And  witn  these  maces  and  these  cues  they  pl^y, 
"  At  their  spare  time,  or  in  a  rainy  day." 

'*  And  what  this  chequer'd  box  ?— for  play,  I 

guess?"— 
'*  You  judge  it  right ;  'tis  for  the  game  of  Chess. 
"  There !  take  your  time,  examine  what  you  will, 
•*  There's  King,  Queen,  Knight,— it  is  a  game  of 

skiU: 
**  And  these    are    Bishops ;    you  the    difference 

see." 
*'  What !  do  they  make  a  game  of  them  f"  quoth 

he. — 
**  BUhops,  Uke  Kings,"  she  said,  "are  here  but 

names; 
"  Not  that  I  answer  for  their  Honours'  games." 

All  round  the  house  did  Peter  go,  and  found 
Food  for  his  wonder  all  the  house  around. 
There  guns  of  various  bore,  and  rods  and  lines. 
And  all  that  man  for  deed  of  death  designs, 
In  beast,  or  bird,  or  fish,  or  worm,  or  fly — 
Life  in  these  last  must  means  of  death  supply ; 
The  living  bait  is  gorged,  and  both  the  victims  die. 
**  God  gives  man  leave  his  creatures  to  destroy." — 
"What!    for  his  sport?"    repUed    the    pitying 

Boy. 
"  Nay,"  said  the  Lady,  "  why  the  sport  condemn? 
"  As  die  they  must,  'tis  much  the  same  to  them." 
Peter  had  doubts ;  but  with  so  kind  a  friend 
He  would  not  on  a  dubious  point  contend. 

Much  had  he  seen,  and  everything  he  saw 
Excited  pleasure  not  unmix'd  with  awe. 
Leaving  each  room,  he  tum'd  as  if  once  more 
To  eu^oj  the  pleasure  that  he  felt  before. — 
"  What  then  must   thehr   possessors  feel  ?    how 

grand 
"  And  happy  they  who  can  such  Joys  command  I 
"  For  they  may  pleasures  all  their  lives  pursue, 
"  The  winter  pleasures,  and  the  summer's  too— 
**  Pleasures  for  every  hour  in  every  day — 
"  Oh  I  how  their  time  must  pass  in  joy  away  I" 

So  Peter  said.- Replied  the  courteous  Dame, 
"  What  you  call  pleasure  scarcely  owns  the  name. 
"  The  very  changes  of  amusement  prove 
'*  There 's  nothing  that  deserves  a  lasting  love. 
•*  They  hunt,  they  conrse,  they  shoot,  they  fish, 

they  game ; 
"  The  objects  vary,  though  the  end  the  same — 
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'*  A  search  for  that  which  flies  them ;  no,  mj  Boy  I 
"  'T  is  not  eigoyment,  'tis  porstdt  of  joy." 

Peter  was  thooghtftU  —  thinking,  What  I    not 
these, 
Who  can  command,  or  purchase  what  they  please — 
Whom  many  senre,  who  only  speak  the  word, 
And  they  have  all  that  earth  or  seas  aflford — 
All  that  can  charm  the  mind  and  please  the  eye — 
And  they  not  happy  I— but  I  'U  ask  her  why. 

So  Peter  ask'd.— «  *T  is  not,"  she  said,  **  for  us 
"  Their  Honours'  inward  feelings  to  discuss ; 
"  But  if  they  're  happy,  they  would  still  confess 
**  'T  is  not  these  things  that  make  their  happiness. 

'*  Look  from  this  window !  at  his  work  behold 
^  Ton  gard'ner's  helper — ^he  is  poor  and  old ; 
"  He  not  one  thing  of  all  you  see  can  call 
'*  His  own ;  but,  haply,  he  o'erlooks  them  alL 
'*  Hear  him  I  he  whistles  through  his  work,  or 

stops 
"  But  to  admire  his  labours  and  his  crops : 
"  To-day  as  every  former  day  he  fares, 
'*  And  for  the  morrow  has  nor  doubts  nor  cares ; 
**  Pious  and  cheerful,  proud  when  he  can  please, 
*'  Judge  if  Joe  Tomkin  wants  such  things  as  these.! 

'^  Come,  let  us  forward  !*'  and  she  walk'd  in  haste 
To  a  large  room,  itself  a  work  of  taste, 
But  chiefly  valued  for  the  works  that  drew 
The  eyes  of  Peter — ^this  indeed  was  new, 
Was  most  imposing. — Books  of  every  kind 
Were  there  disposed,  the  food  for  every  mind. 
With  joy  perplex'd,  round  cast  he  wondering  eyes. 
Still  in  his  joy,  and  dumb  in  his  surprise. 

Above,  beneath,  around,  on  every  side. 
Of  every  form  and  sisc,  were  Books  descried ; 
Like  Bishop  Hatto,'  when  the  rats  drew  near. 
And  war's  new  dangers  waked  his  guilty  fear, 
When  thousands  came  beside,  behind,  before. 
And  up  and  down  came  en  ten  thousand  more ; 
A  tail'd  and  whisker'd  army,  each  with  claws 
As  sharp  as  needles,  and  with  teeth  like  saws,' — 
So  flll'd  with  awe,  and  wonder  in  his  looks, 
Stood  Peter,  'midst  this  multitude  of  Books; 
But  guiltless  he  and  fearless ;  yet  he  sigh'd 
To  think  what  treasures  were  to  him  denied. 

But  wonder  ceases  on  continued  view ; 
And  the  Boy  sharp  for  close  inspection  grew. 
Prints  on  the  table  he  at  first  survey'd, 
Then  to  the  Books  his  full  attention  paid. 
At  first,  from  tome  to  tome,  as  fancy  led. 
He  view'd  the  binding,  and  the  titles  read; 
Lost  in  delight,  and  with  his  freedom  pleased, 
Then  three  huge  folios  from  their  shelf  he  seised  ; 


■  [For  the  history  of  Hatto,  Arehblahop  of  Mentx,  see  Co- 
ryat's  *  CrodiUei,'  p.  571 .  Sea  «lao,  among  Mr.  Soothe)  's  mi- 
nor poema, '  God's  Judgment  on  a  Bishop.'J 

s  [**  And  in  at  the  windows,  and  in  at  the  door. 

And  throagh  the  walls,  bv  thousands  tliey  poor. 
And  down  through  the  eeiUng,  and  up  through  the  floo: , 
Wtom  the  right  and  the  left,  ttom  behind  and  before. 


Fijdng  on  one,  with  prints  of  every  rac«. 
Of  beast  and  bird  most  rare  in  every  plaue«, — 
Serpents,  the  giants  of  their  tribe,  whose  prey 
Are  giants  too— a  wild  ox  once  a-day ; 
Here  the  fierce  tiger,  and  the  desert's  kings. 
And  an  that  move  on  foet,  or  fins,  or  wings — 
Most  rare  and  strange :  a  second  volome  told 
Of  battles  dire,  and  dreadfril  to  behold. 
On  sea  or  land,  and  fleets  dispersed  in  atorma ; 
A  third  has  all  creative  fancy  fiMms,— 
Hydra  and  dire  chimera,  deserts  rode. 
And  ruins  grand,  enriching  solitude : 
Whatever  was,  or  was  supposed  to  be, 
Saw  Peter  here,  and  still  desired  to  see. 

Again  he  look'd,  but  happier  bad  ha  be«n. 
That  Book  of  Wonders  he  had  never  seea ; 
For  there  were  tales  of  men  of  wicked  mind, 
And  how  the  Foe  of  Bfan  deludes  mankind. 
Magic  and  murder  every  leaf  bespread — 
Enchanted  halls,  and  chambers  of  the  dead. 
And  ghosts  that  haunt  the  scenes  where  onee  t 
victims  bled. 

Just  at  this  time,  when  Peter*s  heart  begmn 
To  admit  the  fear  that  shames  the  valiant  aua. 
He  paused— but  why  ?  *'  Here  *8  one  my  guacd  to 

be;  I 

'*  When  thus  protected,  none  can  trouble  me:***— 
Then  rising  look'd  he  round,  and  lo !  alone  was  he 

Three  ponderous  doors,  with  locks  of  sfaiai^ 
brass, 
Seem'd  to  Invite  the  trembling  Boy  to  pasa ; 
But  fear  forbade,  till  fear  itself  supplied 
The  place  of  courage,  and  at  length  he  tried. 
He  grasp'd  the  key — Alas  \  though  great  his  neeu. 
The  key  turo'd  not,  the  bolt  woiUd  not  recede. 
Try  then  again ;  for  what  will  not  distress? 
Again  he  tried,  and  with  the  same  anooeaa. 
Tet  one  remains,  remains  untried  one  door —  { 

A  failing  hope,  for  two  had  ftdl'd  before ;  i 

But  a  bold  prince,  with  fifty  doors  ia  sight,  ' 

Tried  forty-nine  before  he  found  the  ri^t, — 
Before  he  mounted  on  the  braaen  horse. 
And  o'er  the  walls  pursued  his  airy  cooree. 
So  his  cold  hand  on  this  last  key  he  laid : 
'*  Now   turn,"    said    he ;    the    treacheroos   bait 

obey'd — 
The  door  receded — bringing  full  in  view  j 

The  dim,  dull  chapel,  pulpit,  desk,  and  pew.  | 

It  was  not  right — ^it  would  have  vex'd  a  satal; 
And  Peter's  anger  rose  above  restraint.  j 

*'  Was  this  her  love,"  he  cried,  "  to  bring  oe  be« 
«  Among  the  dead,  to  die  myself  with  fear  ?^ —     I 
For  Peter  judged,  with  monuments  arooxkd, 
The  dead  must  surely  in  the  place  be  Bmad  :— 


Prom  within  and  without,  from  above  and  faclv*, 

\nd  all  at  onee  to  the  Bishop  they  go. 

Thev  have  whetted  their  teeth  against  the  sTi)—, 

AniT  now  they  pick  the  Bishop's  bones ; 

They  gnaw'd  the  flesh  from  every  Umb, 

]  or  they  were  sent  to  do  Jodgmsnt  on  him  ^ 
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**  With  oold  to  flhlTer,  and  with  hunger  pine— 
"  '  We  'U  see  the  rooms,'  she  said,  '  before  we 

dine;' 
**  And  spake  so  kind  I    That  window  giret  no 

Ught: 
'*  Here  Is  enough  the  boldest  man  to  fright ; 
''  It  hardly  now  is  day,  and  soon  it  wiU  be  night." 


Deeply  he  sigh*d,  nor  from  his  heart  oould  chase 
The  dread  of  dying  in  that  dismal  place ; 
Anger  and  sorrow  in  his  bosom  strove, 
And  banish'd  all  that  yet  remain'd  of  love ; 
When  soon  despair  had  seised  the  trembling  Boy, — 
Bat  hark,  a  voice  I  the  soond  of  peace  and  joy. 

"  Where  art  thou,  lad?"—"  Oh  I  here  am  I,  in 

doubt, 
*'  And  sorely  frighten'd— can  you  let  me  out  ?*' 
"  Oh !  yes,  my  child ;  it  was  indeed  a  sin, 
"  ForgetAil  as  I  was,  to  bolt  you  in. 
^  I  left  you  reading,  and  from  habit  lock'd 
**  The  door  behind  me,  but  in  truth  am  shock'd 
'*  To  serve  you  thus ;  but  we  will  make  amends 
*'  For  such  mistake.      Come,    cheerly,    we    are 

friends." 


"  Ob,  yes !"  said  Peter,  quite  aUve  to  be 
So  kindly  used,  and  have  so  much  to  see, 
And  having  so  much  seen ;  his  way  he  spied. 
Forgot  his  peril,  and  rejoin'd  his  guide. 

Now  all  beheld,  his  admiration  raised, 
The  lady  thank'd,  her  condescension  praised, 
And  flx'd  the  hour  for  dinner,  forth  the  Boy 
Went  in  a  tumult  of  overpowering  joy. 
To  view  the  gardens,  and  what  more  was  found 
In  the  wide  circuit  of  that  spacious  ground, 
TiU,  with  his  thoughts  bewllder'd,  and  oppressed 
"With  too  much  feeling,  he  inclined  to  rest. 

Then  in  the  park  he  sought  its  deepest  shade. 
By  trees  more  aged  than  the  mansiou  made. 
That  ages  stood ;  and  there  unseen  a  brook 
Ran  not  unheard,  and  thus  our  traveller  spoke : — 
**  I  am  so  happy,  and  have  such  delight, 
"  I  cannot  bear  to  see  another  sight ; 
"  It  wearies  one  like  work ;"  and  so,  with  deep 
Unconscious  sigh,  he  laid  him  down  to  sleep. 

Thus  he  reclining  slept,  and,  oh  I  the  joy 
That  in  his  dreams  possess'd  the  happy  boy, — 
Composed  of  all  he  knew,  and  all  he  read, 
Heard,  or  conceived,  the  living  and  the  dead. 

The  Caliph  Haroun,  walking  forth  by  night 
To  see  young  David  and  Goliath  fight, 
Bose  on  his  passive  fancy — then  appeared 
The  fleshless  forms  of  beings  scom'd  or  fear'd 
By  just  or  evil  men — the  baneful  race 
Of  spirits  restless,  borne  from  place  to  place : 
Rivers  of  blood  from  conquer'd  armies  ran. 
The  flying  steed  was  by,  the  marble  man ; 
Then  danced  the  fairies  round  their  pigmy  queen, 
And  their  feet  twinkled  on  the  dewy  green. 


All  in  the  moonbeams'  glory.    As  they  fled. 
The  mountain  loadstone  rear'd  iU  fatal  head. 
And  drew  the  iron-bolted  ships  on  shore. 
Where  he  distinctly  heard  the  billows  roar,— 
Mix'd  with  a  living  voice  of—"  Youngster,  sleep 


"  But  haste  to  dinner."   Starting  from  the  ground. 
The  waking  boy  ohefd  that  welcome  sound. 

He  went  and  sat,  with  equal  shame  and  pride, 
A  welcome  guest  at  Madam  Johnson's  side. 
At  his  right  hand  was  Mistress  Kitty  placed. 
And  Lucy,  maiden  sly,  the  stripling  faced. 
Then  each  the  proper  seat  at  table  took— 
Groom,    butler,    footman,    laundress,    coachman, 

oook; 
For  all  their  station  and  their  ofiBce  knew. 
Nor  sat  as  rustics  or  the  rabble  do. 

The  Youth  to  each  the  due  attention  paid. 
And  hob-or-nobb'd  with  Lady  Charlotte's  maid  ; 
With  much  respect  each  other  they  address'd. 
And  all  encouraged  their  enchanted  guest. 
Wine,  fruit,  and  sweetmeats  closed  repast  so  long, 
And  Mistress  Flora  sang  an  opera  song. 

Such  was  the  Day  the  happy  Boy  had  spent, 
And  forth  delighted  from  the  Hall  ^c  went : 
Bowing  his  thaoks,  he  moimted  on  his  steed, 
More  largely  fed  than  he  was  wont  to  feed ; 
And  well  for  Peter  that  his  pony  knew 
From  whence  he  came,  the  road  he  should  pursue ; 
For  the  young  rider  had  his  mind  estranged 
From  all  around,  disturb'd  and  disarranged. 
In  pleasing  tumult,  in  a  dream  of  bliss, 
£i\)oy'd  but  seldom  in  a  world  like  this. 

But  though  the  pleasures  of   the  Day  were 
past, — 
For  lively  pleasures  are  not  form'd  to  last, — 
And  though  less  vivid  they  became,  less  strong, 
Through  life  they  lived,  and  were  ei\joy*d  as  long : 
So  deep  the  impression  of  that  happy  Day, 
Not  time  nor  cares  could  wear  it  all  away ; 
E'en  to  the  last,  in  his  declining  years. 
He  told  of  all  his  glories,  all  his  fears. 


How  blithely  forward  in  that  mom  he  went. 
How  bless'd  the  hours  in  that  fair  palace  spent, 
How  vast  that  Mansion,  sure  for  monarch  plann'd, 
The  rooms  so  many,  and  yet  each  so  grand, — 
Millions  of  books  in  one  large  hall  were  found. 
And  glorious  pictures  every  room  around ; 
Beside  that  strangest  of  the  wonders  there. 
That  honse  itself  contain'd  a  house  of  prayer. 

He  told  of  park  and  wood,  of  sun  and  shade. 
And  how  the  lake  below  the  lawn  was  made : 
He  spake  of  feasting  such  as  never  boy, 
Taught  in  his  school,  was  fated  to  e^oy — 
Of  ladies'  maids  as  hidies*  selves  who  dress'd, 
And  her,  his  friend,  distinguish'd  from  the  rest 
By  grandeur    in    her  lo<^  and  state  that    t)^^ 
possess'd. 
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He  pass'd  not  one ;  hit  grateftU  mind  o'erflow'd 
With  sense  of  ail  he  felt,  and  they  bestow'd. 

He  ipake  of  every  office,  great  or  small. 
Within,  withoat,  and  spake  with  praise  of  all — 
So  passed  the  happy  Boy  that  Day  at  SilfSord  Hall.* 


TALE    II. 


THE  FAMILT  OF  LOYE. 

In  a  large  town,  a  wealthy  thriring  place, 
Where  hopes  of  gain  excite  an  anxious  race ; 
Which  dark  dense  wreaths  of  cloudy  volumes  cloak. 
And  mark  for  leagues  around  the  place  of  smoke ; 
Where  fire  to  water  lends  its  powerful  aid. 
And  steam  produces — strong  ally  to  trade, — 
Arrived  a  Stranger,  whom  no  merchant  knew, 
Nor  could  coxgecture  what  he  came  to  do : 
He  came  not  there  his  fortune  to  amend. 
He  came  not  there  a  fortune  made  to  spend : 
His  age  not  that  which  men  in  trade  employ ; 
The  place  not  that  where  men  their  wealth  ei^oy ; 
Yet  there  was  something  in  his  air  that  told 
Of  competency  gain'd  before  the  man  was  old. 


«  [In  the  flnt  draft  of  *  Silfoid  Hall '  the  oondotion  is 
difTerant;  and  we  tliink  It  right  to  pieaeiw  Uie  foUowhig 
venes  in  a  note,  at  they  appear  to  leave  little  doubt  that  the 
Btory  was  in  fact  sugg^ted  by  the  Poet's  r«ooUection  of  hia 
own  boyish  visits,  when  an  apothecary's  apprentice,  to 
Cheveley,  a  seat  of  the  noble  flunily  with  whom,  in  after- 
years,  he  was  domesticated  as  Cliaplain. 

Dream  on,  dear  Boy  I  let  pass  a  few  brief  years. 
Replete  with  tronbles.  comforts,  hopes,  and  fears. 
Bold  expecutions,  efforts  wild  and  strong, 
And  thou  shalt  find  thy  fond  conjectures  wrong. 
Imagination  rules  thee  :  thine  are  dreams, 
And  everything  to  thee  is  what  it  seems : 
Thoti  seest  the  surfaces  of  things  that  pass 
Before  thee,  coloured  by  thy  fancy's  glaas. 
The  fact  below  la  hidden !    What  is  true 
In  that  fair  mansion  comes  not  in  thy  view ; 
And  thou  wouldst  feel  a  new  and  strange  surprise. 
Should  all  within  upon  thy  mind  arise. 
Thou  think'st  the  lords  of  all  these  glorious  things 
Are  bless'd  supremely  I  so  they  are,— like  kings] 
Envy  them  not  their  lofty  state,  my  boy ; 
Tliey  but  possess  the  things  that  yoo  enjoy. 


•*  Nay,  but  they  're  lords  of  all  you  see  around— 
**  Ring  but  a  bell,  aud  men  obey  the  sound ; 
**  Make  but  a  motion  with  the  hand  at  eye, 
"  Aud  their  attendants  at  the  signal  fly.** 

True,  my  fair  lad  1  but  this  is  contnet  all. 
For  James  is  paid  to  heed  his  Ilonoor's  call  : 
Let  wages  cease,  and  lay  the  livery  by. 
And  James  will  heed  no  more  than  you  or  I. 
Service  has  lawftil  bound,  and  that  beyond 
Is  no  obedience— 't  is  not  in  the  bondl 
Footman,  or  iitoom,  or  butler,  ^U  be  knowi^ 
So  does  his  lord,  the  duty  that  he  owes. 

lAbouren,  you  say,  are  griered  with  daily  toil- 
True— but  the  sweater  goes  not  m  ith  the  soil ; 
He  can  change  places,  diange  his  way  of  life. 
Take  new  employments,— nay.  can  take  a  ^ife ; 
If  lie  offend,  he  knows  the  law^s  decree, 
P  X  can  his  judge  in  his  accuser  s^e ; 


He  brought  no  •ervantt  with  hia :  these  he  so^g^ 
Were  soon  his  habits  and  his  maonen  taught 
His  manners  easy,  civil,  kind,  and  free ; 
His  habits  such  as  aged  men's  will  ba— 
To  self  indulgent;  wealthy  men  likt  him 
Plead  for  these  failing!— 'tis  their  way,  their  whia 

His  firank  good-humoor,  his  antroabled  air, 
His  free  addnss,  and  langoage  bold  bat  fair, 
Soon  made  him  frienda—siMUi  friends  as  aU  aaj 

make, 
Who  take  the  way  that  he  was  pleated  to  take. 
He  gaye  his  dinners  in  a  handsome  style, 
And  met  his  neighbours  with  a  sooial  smile ; 
The  wealthy  all  their  easy  friend  approved. 
Whom  the  more  liberal  for  his  bonnty  loved : 
And  e'en  the  cautions  and  reserved  began 
To  speak  with  kindness  of  the  frank  old  msa, 
Who,  though  associate  with  the  rich  and  grave, 
Laogh'd  with  the  gay,  and  to  the  needy  gave        . 
What  need  requires.     At  church  a  seat  was  ihova.  i' 
That  he  was  kindly  ask'd  to  think  his  own : 
Thither  he  went,  and  neither  oold  nor  heat, 
Pains  or  pretences,  kept  him  from  his  seat. 
This  to  his  credit  in  the  town  was  told. 
And  ladies  said,  *'  Tis  pity  he  U  old: 
**  Yet,  for  his  years,  the  Stranger  moves  Uke  ooe 
**  Who  of  his  race  has  no  small  part  to  run." 
No  envy  he  by  ostentation  raised, 
And  all  his  hospitable  table  praised. 


And,  more  than  all  the  rest— or  yoimg  or  old, 
Useful  or  oseless,  he  can  not  be  sold : 
Sorrow  and  want  mav  in  hii  cot  be  foand, 
fikit  not  a  alave  can  Hve  on  British  grouAd. 

Nor  Iiave  the  lords  of  all  this  wealth  y  oo  see 
Their  perfect  fVeedom  :  few  are  truly  free  : 
Who  raxtk  the  highest  And  the  check  of  f^re. 
And  kiugs  themselves  are  sobjeet  to  thetr  state. 

Riches,  and  all  that  we  desire  to  gain. 
Bind  their  possessors  in  a  golden  cbiiiB — 
T  is  kept  In  peril,  and  *t  is  lost  with  pain. 

And  thou  too.  Boy  I  wilt  pass  nnheeding  by 
The  scenes  that  now  delishl  thine  eager  eye. 
Dream  on  awhile  I  and  there  shall  come  a  stranfe, 
Aud.  couldst  thou  see  it,  an  amazing  cbanre. 
Thou  who  weit  late  so  happy,  and  so  proud. 
To  be  a  seat  with  liveried  men  aUow'd, 
And  woold  not,  dared  not,  in  thy  very  shame. 
The  titles  of  their  noble  masters  nam»— 
Titles  that,  scarcely  known,  npon  thy  tongne 
With  tremuioas  anid  erring  accent  hong 

Oh  1  had  they  told  thee,  wlien  thou  sat*st,  with  piiis 
And  grateftd  Jov,  at  Madijn  Johnson's  aide. 
And  heard  the  lisping  Flora,  blue-eyed  msid. 
Bid  thee  be  neither  basbfttl  nor  afhud,— 
When  Mis.  Jane  thy  burning  blush  had  raised. 
Because  thy  modesty  and  sense  she  pndsed, — 
Couldst  thoQ  have  seen  that  in  tliat  place  aroom 
Should  be  thine  own,  thy  bouse,  thy  hall,  thr  bocMv 
With  leave  to  wander  as  then  wonUat,  to  nta 
Just  as  thy  fancy  was  disposed  to  feed. 
To  live  with  those  who  were  so  hr  above 
Thy  reach,  it  aeem*d  to  thee  a  crime  to  love^ 
Or  even  admire  theml— Little  didst  thoo  kaov 
How  near  approach  the  lofty  and  the  low  I 
In  all  we  dwe,  and  all  we  dfare  not  name. 
How  mudi  the  great  and  little  are  the  sanae  1 

Well,  thoo  hast  tried  it— thoo  hast  dosvly  ar«a 
What  greatness  has  withoat  it,  and  within  ; 
Where  now  the  joy  Ad  expectation  ?— fled  I 
The  strong  anticipating  spirit  ?— dead  I] 
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His  qniei  Ufe  oentoriout  talk  •appren'd, 

And  numben  halPd  him  as  thoir  welcome  gneet. 

'T  was  thought  a  man  so  mild  and  boimteooa  too, 
A  world  of  good  within  the  town  might  do ; 
To  vote  him  honours,  therefore,  they  inclined ; 
But  these  he  sought  not,  and  with  thanJcs  redgn'd. 
His  days  of  business  he  declared  were  past. 
And  he  would  wait  in  quiet  for  the  last ; 
But  for  a  dinner  and  a  day  of  mirth 
He  was  the  readiest  being  upon  earth. 

Men   call'd  him  Captain,  and  they  found  the 


By  him  accepted  without  pride  or  shame, 
Not  in  the  Navy — that  did  not  appear  ; 
Not  in  the  Army — that  at  least  was  clear : 
**  But  as  he  speaks  of  sea-affidrs,  he  made, 
*^  No  doubt,  his  fortune  in  the  way  of  trade  ; 
"  He  might,  perhaps,  an  India-ship  command— 
**  We  'II  call  him  Captain  now  he  comes  to  land.'* 

The  Stranger  much  of  various  life  had  seen, 
Been  poor,  been  rich,  and  in  the  state  between ; 
Had  much  of  kindness  met,  and  much  deceit. 
And  all  that  man  who  deals  with  men  must  meet. 
Not  much  he  read;    but    from   his  youth  had 

thought. 
And  been  by  care  and  observation  taught : 
'Tis  thus  a  man  his  own  opinions  makes ; 
He  holds  that  fast,  which  he  with  trouble  Ukes :     ' 
While  one  whose  notions  all  from  books  arise. 
Upon  his  authors,  not  himself,  relies —  { 

A  borrow'd  wisdom  this,  that  does  not  make  us 
wise. 

Inured  to  scenes  where  wealth  and  place  com- 
mand 
Th*  observant  eye,  and  the  obedient  hand, 
A  Tory  spirit  his— he  ever  paid 
Obedience  due,  and  look'd  to  be  obey'd. 
**  Man  upon  man  depends,  and,  break  the  chain, 
'*  He  soon  returns  to  savage  life  again ; 
**  As  of  fidr  virgins  dancing  in  a  round, 
**  Each  binds  another,  and  herself  is  bound, 
**  On  either  hand  a  social  tribe  he  sees, 
'*  By  those  assisted,  and  assisting  these ; 
"  While  to  the  general  welfare  all  belong, 
**  The  high  in  power,  the  bw  in  number  strong." 

8ucb  was  the  Stranger's    creed — ^if  not   pro- 
found. 
He  Judg'd  it  useiul,  and  proclaim'd  it  sound :  ' 

And  many  Uked  it ;  invitations  went 
To  Captain  EUiot,  and  from  him  were  sent — 
These  last  so  often,  that  his  friends  confess'd  | 

The  Captain's  cook  had  not  a  place  of  rest. 
Still  were  they  something  at  a  loss  to  guess 
What  his  profession  was  from  his  address ; 
For  much  he  knew,  and  too  correct  was  he 
For  a  man  train'd  and  nirtured  on  the  sea : 
Yet  well  he  knew  the  seaman's  words  and  wr.yt, — 
Seaman's  his  look,  and  nautical  his  phrase : 
In  fkct,  all  ended  Just  where  they  began. 
With  many  a  doubt  of  this  amphibious  man. 


Though  kind  to  all,  he  look'd  with  special  grace 
On  a  few  members  of  an  andent  race. 
Long  known,  and  well  respected  in  the  place  i 
Ihftom  their  name ;  but  how  regard  for  those 
Rose  in  his  mind,  or  why  they  seem'd  to  please. 
Or  by  what  ways,  what  virtues — not  a  cause 
Can  we  assign,  for  Fancy  has  no  laws ; 
But»  as  the  detain  show'd  them  such  respeet, 
We  will  not  treat  the  Dysons  with  neglect. 

Their  Pather  died  while  yet  engaged  by  trade 
To  make  a  fortune  that  was  never  n^e. 
But  to  his  children  taught ;  fbr  he  would  say 
'*  I  place  them— all  I  can— in  Fortune's  way." 

James  was  his  first-born ;  when  his  father  diad, 
He,  in  their  large  domain,  the  place  supplied. 
And  found,  ss  to  the  Dysons  all  appear'd, 
Ai&irs  less  gloomy  than  their  sire  had  fear'd ; 
But  then  if  rich  or  poor,  all  now  agree, 
Frugal  and  carefUl,  James  must  wealthy  be : 
And  wealth  in  wedlock  sought,  he  married  soon, 
And  ruled  his  Lady  from  the  honeymoon : 
Nor  shall  we  wonder ;  for,  his  house  beside, 
He  had  a  sturdy  multitude  to  guide, 
Who  now  his  spirit  vex'd,  and   now  his  temper 

tried; 
Men  who  by  labours  live,  and,  day  by  day, 
Work,  weave,  and  spin  their  active  lives  away : 
Like  bees  industrious,  they  for  others  strive, 
With,  now  and  then,  some  murmuring  in  the  hive. 

James  was  a  Churchman — 't  was  his  pride  and 
boast; 
Loyal   his   heart,  and   "  Church  and  King "  his 


He  for  Religion  might  not  warmly  feel. 
But  for  the  Church  he  had  abounding  seal. 

Tet  no  dissenting  sect  would  he  condemn, — 
"  They  're  nought  to  us,"  said  he, "  nor  we  to  them ; 
"  'T  is  innovation  of  our  own  I  hate, 
"  Whims  and  inventions  of  a  modem  date. 

"  Why  send  you  Bibles  all  the  world  about, 
"  That  men  may  read  amiss,  and  learn  to  doubt  ? 
"  Why  teach  the  children  of  the  poor  to  read, 
**  That  a  new  race  of  doubters  may  succeed  ? 
"  Now  can  you  scarcely  rule  the  stubborn  crew, 
**  And  what  if  they  should  know  as  much  as  you  ? 
**  Will  a  man  labour  when  to  learning  bred, 
**  Or  use  his  hands  who  can  employ  his  head  ? 
"  Will  he  a  clerk  or  master's  f  «lf  obey, 
"  Who  thinks  himself  as  well-inform'd  as  they  ?" 

These  were  his  favourite  subjects  —  these   ho 
chose. 
And  where  he  ruled  no  creature  durst  oppose. 

**  We  are  rich,"  quoth  James;  **  but  if  we  thus 
proceed, 
"  And  give  to  all,  we  shall  be  poor  indeed : 
"  In  war  we  subsidise  the  world— in  peace 
**  We  christianise — our  bounties  never  cease : 
,  "  We  learn  each  stranger's  tongue,  that  they  ^rith 
case 
«  May  Wbd  traoalated  Scriptures,  if  they  please ; 
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"  We  buy  them  presses,  print  them  books,   and 

then 
"  Pay  and  export  poor  learned,  pious  men ; 
"  Vainly  we  strive  a  fortune  now  to  get, 
"  So  taz'd  by  private  claims  and  public  debt." 

Still  he  proceeds — *^  You  make  your  prisons 
Ught, 
"  Airy  and  dean,  your  robbers  to  invite ; 
"  And  in  such  ways  your  pity  show  to  vice, 
**  That  you  the  rogues  encourage,  and  entice." 

For  lenient  measures  James  had  no  regard— 
"  Hardship,"  be  said,  **  must  work  upon  the  hard : 
**  Labour  and  chains  such  desperate  men  require ; 
**  To  soften  iron  you  must  use  the  fire." 

Active  himself,  he  labour'd  to  express. 
In  his  strong  words,  his  scorn  of  idleness ; 
From  him  in  vain  the  beggar  sought  relief-— 
"  Who  will  not  labour  is  an  idle  thief, 
"  Stealing  from  those  who  will ;"  he  knew  not  how 
For  the  untaught  and  ill-taught  to  allow, 
Children  of  want  and  vice,  inured  to  ill. 
Unchained  the  passions,  and  uncurb'd  the  wiU. 

Alas !  he  look'd  but  to  his  own  affairs. 
Or  to  the  rivals  in  his  trade,  and  theirs : 
Knew  not  the  thousands  who  must  all  be  fed. 
Yet  ne*er  were  taught  to  earn  their  daily  bread ; 
Whom  crimes,  misfortunes,  errors  only  teach 
To  seek  their  food  where'er  within  their  reach. 
Who  for  their  parents'  sins,  or  for  their  own. 
Are  now  as  vagrants,  wanderers,  beggars  known. 
Hunted  and  hunting  through  the  world,  to  share 
Alms  and  contempt,  and  shame  and  scorn  to  bear ; 
Whom  Law  condenms,  and  Justice,  with  a  sigh. 
Pursuing,  shakes  her  sword  and  passes  by. — 
If  to  the  prison  we  should  these  commit. 
They  for  the  gallows  will  be  render'd  fit. 

But  James  had  virtues — was  esteem'd  as  one 
Whom  men  look'd  up  to,  and  relied  upon. 
Kind  to  his  equals,  social  when  they  met — 
If  out  of  spirits,  always  out  of  debt ; 
True  to  his  promise,  he  a  lie  disdain'd, 
And,  e'en  when  tempted  in  his  trade,  refrain'd ; 
Frugal  he  was,  and  loved  the  cash  to  spare, 
Gain'd  by  much  skill,  and  nursed  by  constant  care ; 
Yet  liked  the  social  board,  and  when  he  spoke. 
Some  hail'd  his  wisdom,  some  ex\joy'd  his  joke. 
To  him  a  Brother  look'd  as  one  to  whom. 
If  fortune  frown'd,  he  might  in  trouble  come : 
His  Sisters  view'd  the  important  man  with  awe. 
As  if  a  parent  in  his  place  they  saw : 
All  lived  in  Love ;  none  sought  their  private  ends : 
The  Dysons  were  a  Family  of  Friends. 

His  brother  David  was  a  studious  boy. 
Yet  could  hL<  sports  as  well  as  books  ei\joy. 
E'en  when  a  :>oy  he  was  not  quickly  read. 
If  by  the  heart  you  judged  him,  or  the  head. 
His  father  thought  be  was  decreed  to  shine. 
And  be  in  time  an  eminent  Divine ; 
But  if  he  ever  to  the  Church  inclined. 
It  is  too  certain  that  he  changed  hii  mind. 
He  spoke  of  scruples,  but  who  knew  him  best 
AfQrm'd  no  scruples  broke  on  David's  rest. 


I 


Physic  and  Law  were  each  in  tun  propoeed, — 
He  weigh'd  them  nicely,  and  with  Physic  dosed. 

He  had  a  serious  air,  a  smooth  addreo, 
And  a  firm  spirit  that  ensured  success. 
He  watch'd  his  brethren  of  the  time,  how  thej 
Bose  into  ikme,  that  he  might  choose  hii  way. 

Some,  he  observed,  a  Idnd  of  roughneas  us^  I 
And  now  their  patients  banter*d,  now  abased :  I 
The  awe-struck  people  were  at  once  dismay'd,  1 
As  if  they  begg'd  th'  advice  for  which  thej  paU.    | 

I 

There  are  who  hold  that  no  disease  is  sliglit. 
Who  magnify  the  foe  with  whom  they  figbt.  ' 

The  sick  was  told  that  his  was  that  disease  ' 

But  rarely  known  on  mortal  frame  to  seise ; 
Which  only  skill  profound,  and  foil  cominaod 
Of  all  the  powers  in  nature,  could  withstand. 
Then,  if  he  lived,  what  fame  the  conquest  gave! 
And  if  he  died — ^^^  No  human  power  could  save.'* 

Mere  fortune  sometimes,  and  a  lucky  case. 
Will  make  a  man  the  idol  of  a  place — 
Who  last,  advice  to  some  fair  duchess  garc. 
Or  snatch'd  a  widow's  darling  from  the  gnxt^ 
Him  first  she  honours  of  the  lucky  tribe. 
Fills  him  with  praise,  and  woos  him  to  prescriba. 
In  his  own  chariot  soon  he  rattles  on. 
And  half  believes  the  lies  that  built  him  one. 

But  not  of  these  was  David :  care  and  pain, 
And  studious  toil,  prepar'd  his  way  to  gsdn. 
At  first  observed,  then  trusted,  he  became 
At  length  respected,  and  acquired  a  name. 
Keen,  close,  attentive,  he  could  read  mankind. 
The  feeble  body,  and  the  falling  mind ; 
And  if  his  heart  remain'd  untouch'd,  his  eyes. 
His  air,  and  tone,  with  all  could  sympathtso. 

This  brought  him  fees,  and  not  a  man  wms  iit 
In  weak  compassion  to  refuse  a  fee. 
Yet  though  the  Doctor's  purse  was  well  aoppUcd, 
Though  patients  came,  and  fees  were  multiptlcd. 
Some  secret  drain,  that  none  presumed  to  kaow. 
And  few  e'en  guess'd,  for  ever  kept  it  low. 
Some  of  a  patient  spake,  a  tender  &ir. 
Of  whom  &e  Doctor  took  peculiar  care, 
But  not  a  fee :  he  rather  largely  gave, 
Nor  spared  himself,  't  was  said,  this  gentle  Iiiea4 

to  save. 
Her  case  consumptive,  with  perpetual  need 
Still  to  be  fed,  and  still  desire  to  feed  ; 
An  eager  craving,  seldom  known  to  cease. 
And  gold  alone  brought  temporary  peace. 

So,  rich  he  was  not ;  James  some  f^«r  exprcss'A, 
Dear  Doctor  David  would  be  yet  distreos'd ; 
For  if  now  poor,  when  so  repaid  his  skiU, 
What  &te  were  his  if  he  himself  were  ill  ? 

In  his  religion.  Doctor  Dyson  aou^t 
To  teach  himself—"  A  man  should  not  be  taiigkL 
**  Should  not  by  forms  or  creeds  his  mind  deWif. 
**  That  keep  in  awe  an  unreflecting  race." 
He  heeded  not  what  Clarke  and  Paley  aay. 
But  thought  himself  as  good  a  Judge  as  ihmj ; 
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Yet  to  the  Charoh  profett'd  himself  a  friend, 

And  woinld  the  rector  for  hit  honr  attend ; 

Nay,  praiie  the  leam'd  disconne,  and  learnedly 


For  dnoe  the  common  herd  of  men  are  hUnd, 
He  judged  it  right  that  guides  should  be  aidgn'd ; 
And  that  the  few  who  could  themselves  direct 
Should  treat  those  guides  with  honour  and  re- 
spect. 
He  was  from  all  contracted  notions  freed, 
Bui  gave  his  Brother  credit  for  his  creed ; 
And  if  in  smaller  matters  he  indulged, 
'T  was  well,  so  long  as  they  were  not  difulged. 

Oft  was  the  spirit  of  the  Doctor  tried, 
When  his  grave  Sister  wish'd  to  be  his  guide. 
She  told  him,  "  All  his  real  friends  were  grieved 
*<  To  hear  it  said  how  Uttle  he  beUeved : 
*'  Of  all  who  bore  the  name  she  never  knew 
**  One  to  his  pastor  or  his  church  untrue ; 
*'  All  have  the  truth  with  mutual  zeal  professed, 
**  And  why,  dear  Doctor,  differ  from  the  rest?" 

**  'T  is  my  hard  fate,"  with  serious  looks  replied 
The  man  of  doubt,  *'  to  err  with  such  a  guide." 
'*  Then  why  not  turn  irom  such  a  painftil  state  V* — 
The  doubting  man  replied,  "  It  is  my  fkte." 

Strong  in  her  seal,  by  texts  and  reasons  back'd. 
In  his  grave  mood  the  Doctor  she  attacked : 
CuU'd  words  frt)m  Scripture  to  announce  his  doom. 
And  bade  him  **  think  of  dreadful  things  to  come." 

**  If  such/*  he  answerM,  "  be  that  state  untried, 
**  In  peace,  dear  Martha,  let  me  here  abide ; 
**  Forbear  t*  insult  a  man  whose  fate  is  known, 
**  And  leave  to  Heaven  a  matter  all  its  own." 

In  the  same  cause   the  Merchant,  too,  would 
strive; 
He  ask'd,  "  Did  ever  unbeliever  thrive  ? 
'*  Had  he  respect?  could  he  a  fortune  make  ? 
**  And  why  not  then  such  impious  meu  forsake  ?" 

**  Thanks,  my  dear  James,  and  be  assured  I  feel, 
*'  If  not  your  reason,  yet  at  least  your  zeal ; 
**  And  when  those  wicked  thoughts,  that  Iceep  me 

poor, 
*^  And  bar  respect,  assail  me  as  before 
*'  With  force  combined,  you  *11  drive  the  flend 

away, 
**'  For  you  shall  reason,  James,  and  Martha  pray." 

But  though  the  Doctor  could  reply  with  ease 
To  an  such  trivial  arguments  as  these, — 
Though  he  could  reason,  or  at  least  deride. 
There  was  a  power  that  would  not  be  defleid : 
A  closer  reasoner,  whom  he  could  not  shun. 
Could  not  refbte,  from  whom  he  could  not  run ; 
For  Conscience  lived  within :  she  slept,  't  is  true, 
Bat  when  she  waked,  her  pangs  awaken'd  too. 
She  bade  him  think ;  and  as  he  thought,  a  sigh 
Of  deep  remorse  precluded  all  reply. 
Xo  soft  insulting  smUe,  no  bitter  jest. 
Could  tiiis  commanding  power  of  strength  divest. 
But  with  reluctant  fear  her  terrors  he  confess'd. 


His  weak  advisers  he  could  scorn  or  slight, 
But  not  their  cause ;  for,  in  their  folly's  spite, 
They  took  the  wiser  part,  and  chose  their  way 
aright. 

Such  was  the  Doctor,  upon  whom  for  aid 
Had  some  good  ladies  call*d,  but  were  afraid — 
Afhdd  of  one  who,  if  report  were  just. 
The  arm  of  flesh,  and  that  alone,  would  trust. 
Bat  these  were  few— the  many  took  no  care 
Of  what  they  judged  to  be  his  own  afiair ; 
And  if  he  them  from  their  diseases  freed. 
They  neither  cared  nor  thought  about  his  creed : 
They  said  his  merits  would  for  much  atone. 
And  only  wonder'd  that  he  lived  alone. 

The  widow'd  Sister  near  the  Merchant  dwelt. 
And  her  late  loss  with  lingering  sorrow  felt. 
Small  was  her  jointure,  and  o*er  this  she  sigh'd, 
That  to  her  heart  its  bounteous  wish  denied. 
Which  yet  all  common  wants,  but  not  her  all,  sup- 
plied. 
Sorrows  like  showers  descend,  and  as  the  heart 
For  them  prepares,  they  good  or  ill  impart ; 
Some  on  the  mind,  as  on  the  ocean  rain. 
Fall  and  disturb,  but  soon  are  lost  again ; 
Some,  as  to  fertile  lands,  a  boon  bestow, 
And  seed,  that  else  had  perished,  live  and  grow ; 
Some  fall  on  barren  soil,  and  thence  proceed 
The  idle  blossom,  and  the  useless  weed ; 
But  how  her  griefs  the  Widow's  heart  impress'd, 
Must  from  the  tenor  of  her  life  be  guess'd. 

Rigid  she  was,  persisting  in  her  grief. 
Fond  of  complaint,  and  adverse  to  relief. 
In  her  religion  she  was  all  severe. 
And  as  she  was,  was  aniious  to  appear. 
When  sorrow  died,  restraint  usurp'd  the  place, 
And  sat  in  solemn  state  upon  her  &ce ; 
Heading  she  loved  not,  nor  would  deign  to  waste 
Her  precious  time  on  trifling  works  of  taste  ; 
Though  what  she  did  with  all  that  precious  time 
We  know  not,  but  to  waste  it  was  a  crime — 
As  oft  she  said,  when  with  a  serious  friend 
She  spent  the  hours  as  duty  bids  us  spend ; 
To  read  a  novel  was  a  kind  of  sin — 
Albeit  once  Clarissa  took  her  in ; 
And  now  of  late  she  heard  with  much  surprise. 
Novels  there  were  that  made  a  compromise 
Betwixt  amusement  and  religion ;  these 
Might  charm  the  worldly,  whom  the  stories  please. 
And  ^ease  the  serious,  whom  the  sense  would 

charm, 
And,  thus  indulging,  be  secured  from  harm — 
A  happy  thought,  when  from  the  foe  we  take 
His  arms,  and  use  them  for  religion's  sake. 

Her  Bible  she  perused  by  day,  by  night ; 
It  was  her  task— she  said  't  was  her  delight ; 
Found  in  her  room,  her  chamber,  and  her  pew. 
For  ever  studied,  yet  for  ever  new — 
All  must  be  new  that  we  cannot  retain. 
And  new  we  find  it  when  we  read  again. 

The  hardest  texts  she  could  with  ease  expound. 
And  meaning  for  the  most  mysterious  found. 
Knew  which  of  dubious  senses  to  prefer : 
The  want  of  Greek  was  not  a  want  in  her ; — 
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Instinctiye  light  no  aid  from  Hebrew  needs — 
But  fhll  conviction  without  stady  breeds ; 
O'er  mortal  powers  by  inborn  strength  prevails, 
Wlicre  Reason  trembles,  and  where  Learning  fails. 

To  ihe  Church  strictly  from  her  childhood  bred, 
She  now  her  zeal  with  party-spirit  fed : 
For  brother  James  she  lively  hopes  expressed, 
But  for  the  Doctor's  safety  felt  distress'd; 
And  her  light  Sister,  poor,  and  dMf,  and  blind, 
Fill'd  her  with  fears  of  most  tremendous  kind. 
But  David  mock'd  her  for  the  pains  she  tools, 
And  Fanny  gave  resentment  for  rebuke ; 
While  James  approved  the  aeal,  and  praised  the 

call, 
"  That  brought,"  he  said,  "  a  blessing  on  them  all : 
'*  Goodness  like  this  to  all  the  House  extends, 
**  For  were  they  not  a  Family  of  Friends?" 

Their  sister  Frances,  though  her  prime  was  past. 
Had  beauty  still — nay,  beauty  form'd  to  last ; 
'T  was  not  the  lily  and  the  rose  combined. 
Nor  must  we  say  the  beauty  of  the  mind ; 
But  feature,  form,  and  that  engaging  air 
That  lives  when  ladies  are  no  longer  fair. 
Lovers  she  had,  as  she  remember'd  yet. 
For  who  the  glories  of  their  reign  forget  ? 
Some  she  rejected  in  her  maiden  pride, 
And  some  in  maiden  hesitation  tried. 
Unwilling  to  renounce,  unable  to  decide. 
One  lost,  another  would  her  grace  implore. 
Till  all  were  lost,  and  lovers  came  no  more : 
Nor  had  she  that,  in  beauty's  failing  state, 
"Which  will  recall  a  lover,  or  create ; 
Hers  was  the  slender  portion,  that  supplied 
Her  real  wants,  but  aU  beyond  denied. 

When  Fanny  Dyson  reach'd  her  fortieth  year. 
She  would  no  more  of  love  or  lovers  hear ; 
But  one  dear  Friend  she  chose,  her  guide,  her 

stay, 
And  to  each  other  all  the  world  were  they ; 
For  all  the  world  had  grown  to  them  unkind, 
One  sex  censorious,  and  the  other  blind. 
The  Friend  of  Frances  longer  time  had  known 
The  world's  deceits,  and  firom  its  follies  flown. 
With  her  dear  Friend  life's  sober  joys  to  share 
Was  all  that  now  became  her  wish  and  care. 
They  walk'd  together,  they  conversed  and  read. 
And  tender  tears  for  well-feign'd  sorrows  shed  : 
And  were  so  happy  in  their  quiet  lives. 
They  pitied  sighing  maids  and  weeping  wives. 

But  Fortune  to  our  state  such  change  imparts, 
That  Pity  stays  not  long  in  human  hearts ; 
When  sad  for  others'  woes  our  hearts  are  grown, 
This  soon  gives  place  to  sorrows  of  our  own. 

There  was  among  our  guardian  Volunteers 
A  M%jor  Bright — ^he  reckon'd  fifty  years : 
A  reading  man  of  peace,  but  call'd  to  take 
His  sword  and  musket  for  his  country's  sake ; 
Not  to  go  forth  and  fight,  but  here  to  stay. 
Invaders,  should  they  come,  to  chase  or  slay. 

Him  had  the  elder  Lady  long  admired. 
As  one  from  vain  and  trivial  things  retired ; 


With  him  ocmversed ;  but  to  a  friend  so  dear 
Gave  not  that  pleasure^why,  is  not  so  cUar; 
But  chance  effscted  this :  the  Migor  now 
Gave  both  the  time  his  duties  would  aQow ; 
In  walks,  in  visits,  when  abroad,  at  home, 
The  friendly  M^or  would  to  either  oome. 
He  never  spoke — for  he  was  not  a  boy — 
Of  ladies'  charms,  or  lovers'  grief  and  joj ; 
AU  hii  discourses  were  of  serious  kind. 
The  heart  they  toooh'd  not,  but  they  fiU*d  the 

mind. 
Tet — oh,  the  pity  I  frt>m  this  grave  good  man 
The  canse  of  coolness  in  the  Friends  begao. 
The  sage  Sophronia — that  the  chosen  name — 
Now  more  polite  and  more  estranged  became. 
She  could  but  feel  that  she  had  longer  known 
This  valued  friend— he  was  indeed  her  own ; 
But  Frances  Dyson,  to  confess  the  truth. 
Had  more  of  softness  —yes,  and  more  of  yoath; 
And  though  he  said  such  things  had   ocnaed  to 

please, 
The  worthy  Mtioo''  ^^  ^^^  blind  to  theae : 
So,  without  thought,  without  intent,  he  p«id 
More  frequent  visits  to  the  younger  Maid. 

Such  the  ofibnce ;  and  though  the  Msjor  tried 
To  tie  again  the  knot  he  thus  untied, 
His  utmost  efforts  no  kind  looks  repaid, — 
He  moved  no  more  the  inexorable  maid.  , 

The  Friends  too  parted,  and  the  elder  told 
Tales  of  fidse  hearts,  and  friendships  wasdng  eoU ;  I 
And  wonder'd  what  a  man  of  sense  could  aee  ' 

:  In  the  light  aiis  of  wither'd  vanity. 

I      'T  is  said  that  Frances  now  the  world  reviews,     I 
I  Unwilling  aU  the  Utde  left  to  lose ;  | 

;  She  and  the  Major  on  the  walks  are  seen, 
I  And  all  the  world  is  wondering  what  the  j  mean. 

;      Such  were  the  four  whom  Captain  Elliot  drew 
I  To  his  own  board,  as  the  selected  few.  | 

I  For  why  ? — they  seem'd  each  other  to  approve,       i 
I  And  call'd  themselves  a  Family  of  Love.  I 

I 

These  were  not  all :  there  was  a  youth  besides 
I  Left  to  his  uncles  when  his  parents  died : 
'  A  Girl,  their  sister,  by  a  Boy  was  led 
I  To  Scotland,  where  a  boy  and  girl  may  wed — 
I  And  they  retum'd  to  seek  for  pardon,  pence,  and  i 
I  bread.  ' 

I  Five  years  they  lived  to  labour,  weep,  and  pray, 
'  When  Death  in  mercy  took  them  both  away.  j 

I      Uncles  and  aunts  received  this  lively  child, 
I  Grieved  at  his  fate,  and  at  his  fbllies  smiled  ; 
But  when  the  child  to  boy's  estate  grew  oo. 
The  smile  was  vanish'd,  and  the  pity  gone. 
Slight  was  the  burden,  but  in  time  increased. 
Until  at  length  both  love  and  pity  ceased. 
Then  Tom  was  idle ;  he  would  find  his  way 
To  his  aunt's  stores,  and  make  her  sweets  Ma  pr^ : 
By  uncle  Doctor  on  a  message  sent, 
He  stopp'd  to  play,  and  lost  it  as  he  went. 
His  grave  aunt  Martha,  with  a  fix>wn  austere. 
And  a  rough  hand,  produced  a  tran^ent  fear ; 
But  Tom,  to  whom  his  rude  companions  taught 
Language  as  rude,  vindictive  meacurea  sought : 
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He  u^ed  ccieh  words,  that,  when  she  with'd  to 

speak 
Of  ha  otfenee,  the  had  her  worda  to  seek. 
The  Uttle  wretch  had  call'd  her — *t  was  a  Bhame 
To  think  each  thought,  and  more  to  name  meh 

name. 

That  fed  and  beaten,  Tom  was  tanght  to  pray 
For  hia  true  firiends :  **  Bat  who,'*  said  he,  **  are 

the>  ?*• 
By  nature  kind,  when  kindly  used,  the  Boy 
Uail*d  the  strange  good  with  tears  of  loTe  and  joy ; 
But,  roughly  used,  he  felt  his  bosom  bum 
With  wrath  he  dved  not  on  his  uncles  turn : 
So  with  indignant  spirit,  still  and  strong, 
He  nursed  the  vengeance,  and  endured  the  wrong. 
To  a  cheap  school,  far  north,  the  boy  was  sent : 
Without  a  tear  of  love  or  grief  he  went ; 
Where,  doom'd  to  fast  and  study,  fight  and  play. 
He  stay'd  five  years,  and  wish'd  five  more  to  stay. 
He  loved  o*er  plains  to  run,  up  hills  to  climb, 
Without  a  thought  of  kindred,  home,  or  time ; 
Till  from  the  cabin  of  a  coasting  hoy, 
Landed  at  last  the  thin  and  freckled  boy. 
With  sharp  keen  eye,  but  pale  and  hollow  cheek. 
All  made  more  sad  from  sickness  of  a  week. 
His  aunts  and  uncles  felt — nor  strove  to  hide 
From  the  poor  boy  their  pity  and  their  pride : 
He  had  been  taught  that  he  had  not  a  Ariend, 
Save  these,  on  euih,  on  whom  he  might  depend ; 
And  such  dependence  upon  these  he  had 
As  made  him  sometimes  desperate,  always  sad. 

**  Awkward  and  weak,  where  can  the  lad  be 
placed, 
**  And  we  not  troubled,  censured,  or  disgraced  ? 
**  Do,  Brother  James,  th'  unhappy  boy  enrol 
"  Among  your  set ;  you  only  can  control." 
James  eigh'd,  and  Thomas  to  the  Factory  went, 
Who  there  his  days  in  sundry  duties  spent. 
He  ran,  he  wrought,  he  wrote — to  read  or  play 
He  had  no  time,  nor  much  to  feed  or  pray. 
What  pa8s*d  without  he  heard  not — or  he  heard 
Without  concern,  what  he  nor  wish*d  nor  fear'd ; 
Told  of  the  Captain  and  his  wealth,  he  sigh'd. 
And  said,  *'  How  well  his  Uble  is  supplied ." 
But  with  the  sigh  it  caused  the  sorrow  fled  ; 
He  was  not  feasted,  but  he  must  be  fed. 
And  he  could  sleep  full  soimd,  though  not  f\ill  soft 
his  bed. 

But  still  ambitious  thoughts  his  mind  possess*d. 
And  dreams  of  joy  broke  in  upon  his  rest. 
Improved  in  person,  and  enlarged  in  mind. 
The  good  he  found  not  he  could  hope  to  find : 
Though  now  enslaved,  he  haiPd  the  approaching 

day 
When  he  should  break  his  chains  and  flee  away. 

Such  were  the  Dysons :  they  were  first  of  those 
Whom  Captain  Elliot  as  companions  chose ; 
Them  he  invited,  and  the  more  approved. 
As  it  appear'd  that  each  the  other  loved. 
Proud  of  their  brothers  were  the  sister  pair. 
And  if  not  proud,  yet  kind  the  brothers  were. 
This  pleated  the  Captain,  who  had  never  known. 
Or  he  had  loved,  such  kindred  of  his  own : 


Them  he  invited,  sore  the  Orphan  l9dj 
WhoM  name  was  not  the  one  his  Uncles  had ; 
No  Dyson  he,  nor  with  the  party  came — 
The  worthy  Captain  never  heard  his  name ; 
Uncles  and  Aunts  forbore  to  name  the  boy. 
For  then,  of  course,  must  follow  his  employ. 
Though  all  were  silent,  as  with  one  consent. 
None  told  another  what  his  silence  meant. 
What  hers ;  but  eaoh  suppress'd  the  useless  truth. 
And  not  a  word  waa  mendon'd  of  the  youth. 

Familiar  grown,  the  Dysons  saw  their  host. 
With  none  beside  them :  it  became  their  boast. 
Their  pride,  their  pleasure ;  but  to  some  it  seem*d 
Beyond  the  worth  their  talents  were  esteem'd. 
This  wrought  no    change  within   the    Captain's 

mind: 
To  all  men  courteous,  he  to  them  was  kind. 

One  day  with  these  he  sat,  and  only  these. 
In  a  light  humour,  talking  at  his  ease : 
Familiar  grown,  he  was  disposed  to  teU 
Of  times  long  past,  and  what  in  them  befell — 
Not  of  his  life  their  wonder  to  attract, 
But  the  choice  tale,  or  insulated  fact. 
Then,  as  it  seem'd,  he  had  acquired  a  right 
To  hear  what  they  could  from  their  stores  recite. 
Their  lives,  they  said,  were  all  of  common  kind ; 
He  could  no  pleasure  in  such  trifles  find. 

They  had  an  Uncle — 't  is  their  father's  tale— 

Who  in  all  seas  had  gone  where  ship  can  sail. 

Who  in  all  lands  had  been  where  man  can  live ; 

"He  could,  indeed,  some  strange  relations  give, 

I  **  And  many  a  bold  adventure ;  but  in  vain 

I  "  We  look  for  him  ;  he  comes  not  home  again." 

''  And  is  it  so  ?  why,  then,  if  so  it  be," 
Said  Captain  Elliot, ''  you  must  look  to  me : 

"  I  knew  John  Dyson" Instant  every  one 

Was  moved  to  wonder — "  Knew  my  Uncle  John  ! 
'*  Can  he  be  rich  ?  be  childless  ?  He  is  old, 
"  That  is  most  certain.—What  I  can  more  be  told  ? 
"  Will  he  return,  who  has  so  long  been  gone, 
'*  And  lost  to  us  ?  Oh !  what  of  Uncle  John  ?" 

This  was  aside :  their  unobservant  friend 
Seem'd  on  their  thoughts  but  little  to  attend ; 
A  traveller  speaking,  he  was  more  inclined 
To  tell  his  story  than  their  thoughts  to  find. 

"  Although,  my  Friends,  I  love  you  well,  't  is 
true, 
"  *T  was  your  relation  tum'd  my  mind  to  you ; 
**  For  we  were  friends  of  old,  and  friends  like  us 

are  few : 
'*  And  though  from  dearest  friends  a  man  will  hide 
'*  His  private  vices  in  his  native  pride, 
"  Yet  such  our  friendship  from  its  early  rise, 
"  We  no  reserve  admitted,  no  disguise ; 
"  But  *tis  the  story  of  my  friend  I  tell, 
**  And  to  all  others  let  me  bid  fareweU. 

**  Take  each  your  glass,  and  you  shall  hear  how 
John, 
''  My  old  companion,  through  the  world  has  gone ; 
'*  I  can  describe  him  to  the  veiy  life, 
"  Him  and  his  ways,  his  ventures,  and  his  wife.'* 
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''  Wife  !    whiqper'd   aU ;  *'  then  what  his  life 
to  us, 
"  riis  ways  and  ventures,  if  he  ventured  thus  ?'* 
This,  too,  apart ;  yet  were  they  all  intent, 
And,  gravely  listening,  sigh'd  with  one  consent. 

"  My  friend,  your    Uncle,   was    design'd   for 
trade, 
^'  To  make  a  fortune  as  his  father  made ; 
"  But  early  he  perceived  the  house  declined, 
'*  And  his  domestic  views  at  once  resign'd : 
"  While  stout  of  heart,  with  life  in  every  limb, 
**  He  would  to  sea,  and  either  sink  or  swim. 
'*  No  one  forbade ;  his  father  shook  his  hand, 
**  Within  it  leaving  what  he  could  command. 

**  He  left  his  home,  but  I  will  not  relate 
^*  What  storms  he  braved,  and  how  he  bore  his 

fate, 
"  Till  his  brave  frigate  was  a  Spanish  prise, 
"  And  prison-walls  received  his  first-bom  sighs — 
''  Sighs  for  the  freedom  that  an  English  boy, 
''  Or  English  man,  is  eager  to  eigoy. 

"  Exchanged,  he   breathed    in    fireedom,    and 
aboard 
**  An  English  ship  he  found  his  peace  restored ; 
*'  War  raged  around,  each  Briti^  tar  was  press'd 
'^  To  serve  his  king,  and  John  among  the  rest ; 
''  Oft  had  he  fought  and  bled,  and  'twas  his  fate 
**  In  that  same  ship  to  grow  to  man's  estate. 
"  Again  *t  was  war :  of  France  a  ship  appear'd 
''  Of  greater  force,  but  neither  shunn'd  nor  fear*d : 
"  'Twas  in  the  Indian  Sea,  the  land  was  nigh, 
'*  When  all  prepared  to  fight,  and  some  to  die ; 
*^  Man  after  man  was  in  the  ocean  thrown, 
*'  Limb  after  limb  was  to  the  surgeon  shown, 
^*  And  John,  at  length,  poor  John !  held  forth  his 
own. — 

'*  A  tedious  case — the  battle  ceased  with  day, 
'*  And  in  the  night  the  foe  had  slipp'd  away. 
**  Of  many  wounded  were  a  part  convey'd 
"  To  land,  and  he  among  the  number  laid : 
*'  Poor,  suffering,  friendless,  who  shall  now  im- 
part 
'*  Life  to  his  hope,  or  comfort  to  his  heart  ? 
"  A  kind  good  priest  among  the  English  there 
"  Selected  him  as  his  peculiar  care : 
"  And,  when  recovered,  to  a  powerful  friend 
"  Was  pleased  the  lad  he  loved  to  recommend ; 
"  Who  read  your  Uncle's  mind,  and,  pleased  to 

read, 
"  Placed  him  where  talents  will  in  time  succeed. 

'*  I  will  not  tease  you  with  details  of  trade, 
*^  But  say  he  there  a  decent  fortune  made, — 
"  Not  such  as  gave  him,  if  retum'd,  to  buy 
**  A  duke's  estate,  or  principality, 
**  But  a  fair  fortune :  years  of  peace  he  knew, 
"  That  were  so  happy,  and  that  seem'd  so  few. 

*'  Then  came  a  cloud ;  for  who  on  earth  has  seen 
**  A  changeless  fortune,  and  a  life  serene  ? 
"  Ah !  then  how  joyous  were  the  hours  we  spent ! 
**  But  Joy  is  restless,  joy  is  not  content. 


*'  There  one  resided,  who,  to  terre  bk  Mndy 
'*  Was  pleased  a  gay  fiiir  lady  to  commend ; 
**  Was  pleased  t'  invite  the  nappy  man  to  diss, 
<*  And  introduced  the  subject  o'er  their  wine ; 
*'  Was  pleased  the  lady  his  good  friend  mtupoU  i, 

know,  I 

^*  And  as  a  secret  his  regard  would  show. 

**•  A  modest  man  lacks  courage ;  but,  thus  tsafesU  ' 
^  Tour  Uncle  sought  her  favour,  and  obtained ;  ^ 
"  To  me  he  spake,  enraptured  with  her  face,  , 

'*  Her  angel  smile,  her  unafiieeted  grace ; 
''  Her  fortune  small  indeed ;  but  *  Cuno  tlio  pdf ! 
'*  *  She  is  a  glorious  fortune  in  herself!' 
**  *  John  I'  answer'd  I,  *  firiend  John,  to  be  tisetic.  , 
'*    These  are  fine  things,  but  may  be  bou^t  to 

dear. 
'*  *  You  are  no  stripling,  and,  it  must  be  saidL, 
"  ^  Have  not  the  form  that  charms  a  yoothiki 

maid. 
"  *  What  you  possess,  and  what  you  leave  beluttl   • 
"  '  When  you  depart,  may  captivate  her  miad ; 
"  '  And  I  suspect  she  will  rejoice  at  heairt, 
"  '  Tour  will  once  made,  if  you  sboold  soon  d»> 

part.' 

"  Long  our  debate,  and  much  we  disagreed ; 
**  *  You  need  no  wife,'  I  said— said  he,  *  I  need ; 
'* '  I  want  a  house,  I  want  in  all  I  see 
"  *  To  take  an  interest ;  what  is  mine  to  me  ?* 
"  So  spake  the  man,  who  to  his  word  was  joat, 
"  And  took  the  words  of  others  upon  trust. 
"  He  could  not  think  that  fHend,  in  power  so  bi^ 
'*  So  much  esteem'd,  could  like  a  villain  lie ; 
"  Nor,  till  the  knot,  the  flftUl  knot,  was  tied« 
*«  Had  urged  his  wedding  a  dishonour'd  bride. 
"  The  man  he  chaUenged,  for  his  heart  was  mt 
**  With  rage  and  grief,  and  was  to  prison  tent ; 
**  For  men  in  power — and  this,  alas !  waa  < 
'*  Revenge  on  all  the  wrongs    themaehree 

done; 
**  And  he  whose  spirit  bends  not  to  the  blow 
*'  The  tyrants  strike,  shall  no  forgiveness  know, 
**  For  't  is  to  slaves  alone  that  tyrants  fiaveor 

show. 

*'  This  cost  him  much ;  but  that  be  did  bM 
heed; 
'*  The  lady  died,  and  my  poor  friend  was  fread. 
**  *  Enough  of  ladies !'  then  said  be,  and  nnilad; 
^' '  I  've  now  no  longings  for  a  neighboor's  ebiU.' 
'*  So  patient  he  retum'd,  and  not  in  vain, 
**  To  his  late  duties,  and  grew  rich  again. 
**  He  was  no  miser  ;  but  the  man  w1k>  takes 
**  Care  to  be  rich  will  love  the  gain  he  aaakea ; 
*'  Pursuing  wealth,  he  soon  fbrgot  bia  woea,-^ 
*^  No  acts  of  his  were  bars  to  bis  repoee. 

"'  Now  John  was  rich,  and,  old  and  wearj  crova 
**  Talk'd  of  the  country  that  be  calk  his  owa, 
"  And  talk'd  to  me ;  for  now,  in  ftoi,  bc^pn 
^'  My  better  knowledge  of  the  real  man. 
'*  Though  long  estranged,  he  felt  a  atroa^  daaire 
"  That  made  him  for  his  former  fiienib  taqutoa; 
*'  What  Dysons  yet  remain'd  he  lon^d  to  f 
*^  And  doubtless  meant  some  prooft  of 
show. 
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**  Hit  purpose  known,  onr  natiye  land  I  loaght, 
**  And  with  the  withes  of  my  Friend  am  firaoght.*' 

Fix'd  were  all  eyes,  soipense  each  boaom  ahook, 
And  expectation  himg  on  every  look. 

«*  •  Go  to  my  kindred,  seek  them  aU  around, 
**  *  Find  all  yon  can,  and  tell  me  all  that  '•  foond; 
"  *  Seek  them  if  prosperous,  seek  them  in  distress, 
'*  *  Hear  what  they  need,  know  what  they  all  pos- 
sess; 
^  *  What  minds,  what  hearts  they  have,  how  good 

they  are, 
"  <  How  far  from  goodness— speak,  and  no  one 

spare, 
'*  *  And  no  one  slander :  let  me  clearly  see 
**  *  What  is  in  them,  and  what  remains  for  me.' 

**  Such  is  my  charge,  and  haply  I  shall  send 
'*  Tidings  of  joy  and  comfort  to  my  Friend. 
**  Oft  would  he  say,  *  If  of  our  race  survive 
**  *  Some  two  or  three  to  keep  the  name  alive, 
**•  *  I  will  not  ask  if  rich  or  great  they  be, 
**  *  But  if  they  live  in  love,  like  you  and  me.' 

^  *T  was  not  my  purpose  yet  awhile  to  speak 
*'  As  I  have  spoken ;  but  why  further  seek  ? 
^'  AU  that  I  heard  I  in  my  heart  approve  *, 
'*  Yon  are  indeed  a  Family  of  Love : 
"  And  my  old  friend  were  happy  in  the  sight 
**  Of  those  of  #hom  I  shall  such  tidings  write." 

The  Captain  wrote  not :  he  perhaps  was  slow. 
Perhaps  he  wish'd  a  little  more  to  know. 
He  wrote  not  yet,  and,  while  he  thus  delay'd. 
Prances  alone  an  early  visit  paid. 
The  maiden  Lady  braved  the  morning  cold. 
To  tell  her  Friend  what  duty  bade  be  told. 
Yet  not  abruptly — she  has  first  to  say, 
**  How  cold  Uie  morning,  but  bow  fine  the  day ; — 
**  I  fear  you  slept  but  iU,  we  kept  you  long, 
"  Yon  miade  us  all  so  happy,  but  'twas  wrong — 
**  So  entertain'd,  no  wonder  we  forgot 
**  How  the  time  paas'd ;  I  fear  me  you  did  not." 

In  this  fair  way  the  Lady  seldom  fail'd 
To  steer  her  course,  still  sounding  as  she  sail'd. 

**  Dear  Captain  Elliot,  how  your  Friends  you 
read! 
^  We  are  a  loving  Family  indeed ; 
**  Left  in  the  world  each  other's  aiid  to  be, 
'*  And  Join  to  raise  a  fidlen  family. 
**■  Ob  !  little  thought  we  there  wu  one  so  near, 
**  And  one  so  distant,  to  us  all  so  dear— 
**  All,  all  alike ;  he  eannot  know,  dear  man  ! 
**  Who  needs  him  most,  as  one  among  us  can — 
**  One  who  can  all  our  wants  distinctly  view, 
^  And  tell  him  fairly  what  were  just  to  do : 
**  Bat  yoo,  dear  Captain  £lliot,  as  his  friend, 
"''  Aa  ours,  no  doubt,  will  your  assistance  lend. 
*''  Kot  for  the  world  would  I  my  Brothers  blame — 
"  Good  men  they  are — 't  was  not  for  that  I  came. 
•'No!    did  they  gueas  what  shifts  I  make,  the 

grief 
**  TbAt  1  sustain,  they  'd  fly  to  my  relief: 


'*  But  I  am  proud  as  poor ;  I  cannot  plead 

^  My  cause  with  them,  nor  show  how  much  I 

need; 
"  But  to  my  Uncle's  Friend  it  is  no  shame, 
**  Nor  have  I  fear,  to  seem  the  thing  I  am ; 
'*  My  humble  pittance  life's  mere  need  supplies, 
**  But  all  indulgence,  all  beyond,  denies. 
"  I  aid  no  pauper,  I  myself  am  poor, 
*'  I  cannot  help  the  beggar  at  my  door. 
**  I  ftt»m  my  scanty  table  send  no  meat ; 
**  Cook'd  and  recook'd  is  eveiy  joint  I  eat. 
'*  At  church  a  sermon  begs  our  help, — I  stop 
**  And  drop  a  tear ;  nojght  else  have  I  to  drop ; 
"  But  pass  the  out-atretch'd  plate  with  sorrow  by, 
"  And  my  sad  heart  this  kind  relief  deny. 
**  My  dress— I  strive  with  all  my  maiden  skill 
**  To  make  it  pass,  but 't  is  disgraceful  still ; 
**  Yet  from  all  others  I  my  wants  conceal, — 
"  Oh  *  Captain  Elliot,  there  are  few  that  feel ! 
**  But  did  that  rich  and  worthy  Uncle  know 
**  What  you,  dear  sir,  will  in  your  kindness  show, 
**  He  would  his  friendly  aid  with  generous  hand 

bestow. 

'*  Good  men  my  Brothers  both,  and  both  are 
raised 
**  Far  above  want — the  Power  that  gave  be  praised ! 
*'  My  Sister's  jointure,  if  not  ample,  gives 
"  All  she  can  need,  who  as  a  lady  lives ; 
**  But  I,  unaided,  may  through  all  my  years 
"  Endure  these  ills— forgive  these  foolish  tears. 

**  Once,  my  dear  sir — ^I  then  was  young  and 

**  And  men  would  talk— but  I  have  had  my  day  : 

"  Now  all  I  wish  is  so  to  live  that  men 

"  Bfay  not  despise  me  whom  they  flatter'd  then. 

"If  you,  kind  sir " 

Thus  far  the  Captain  heard, 
Nor,  save  by  sign  or  look,  had  interfered ; 
But  now  he  spoke ;  to  all  she  said  agreed, 
And  she  conceived  it  useless  to  proc^sed. 
Something  he  promised,  and  the  Lady  went 
Half-pleased  away,  yet  wondering  what  he  meant : 
Polite  he  was  and  kind,  but  she  could  trace 
A  smile,  or  something  like  it,  in  his  face ; 
'T  was  not  a  look  that  gave  her  joy  or  pain — 
She  tried  to  read  it,  but  she  tried  in  vain. 

Then  call'd  the  Doctor— 't  was  his  usual  way— 
To  aak,  "  How  fares  my  worthy  friend  to-day  ?" 
To  feel  his  pulse,  and  as  a  friend  to  give 
Unfee'd  advice  how  such  a  man  should  live ; 
And  thus,  digressing,  he  could  soon  contrive 
At  his  own  purpose  smoothly  to  arrive. 

"  My  Brother !  yes,  he  lives  without  a  care, 
**  And,  though  be  needs  not,  yet  he  loves  to  spare. 
**  James  I  respect ;  and  yet,  it  must  be  told, 
"  His  speech  is  friendly,  but  his  heart  is  cold : 
"  His  smile  assumed  has  not  the  real  glow 
"  Of  love— a  sunbeam  shining  on  the  snow ! 
"  Children  he  has ;  but  are  they  causes  why 
"He  should  our  pleas  resist,  our  claims  deny  ? 
"  Our  fisther  left  the  means  by  which  he  thrives, 
"  While  we  are  labouring  to  support  our  lives. 
"  We,  need  I  say  ?  my  widow'd  Sister  Uves 
"  Oo  a  large  jointure ;  nay,  she  largely  gives  ^ — 
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**  And  Fanny  sighs — for  gold  does  Fanny  sigh  ? 
"  Or  wants  she  that  which  money  cannot  buy — 
"  Youth  and  young  hopes  ? — Ah  !  could  my  kin- 
dred share 
**  The  liberal  mind's  distress,  and  daily  care, 
"  The  painful  toil  to  gain  the  petty  fee, 
'*  They  'd  bless  their  stars,  and  join  to  pity  me. 
^'  llard  is  his  fate  who  would,  with  eager  joy, 
"  To  save  mankind  his  every  power  employ ; 
"  Yet  in  his  walk  unnumber'd  insults  meets, 
"  And  gains  'mid  scorn  the  food  that  chokes  him 
as  he  eats. 

"  Oh !  Captain  Elliot,  you  who  know  mankind, 
"  With  all  the  anguish  of  the  feeling  mind, 
"  Bear  to  our  kind  relation  these  the  woes 
"  That  e*en  to  you  't  is  misery  to  disclose. 
"  You  can  describe  what  I  but  faintly  trace — 
"  A  man  of  learning  cannot  bear  disgrace ; 
**  Refinement  sharpens  woes  that  wants  create, 
*'  And  't  is  fresh  grief  such  grievous  things  to 

state; 
"  Yet  those  so  near  me  let  me  not  reprove — 
**  I  love  them  well,  and  they  deserve  my  love ; 
"  But  want  they  know  not— Oh  I  that  1  could  say 
^'  I  am  in  this  as  ignorant  as  they." 

The  Doctor  thus. — The  Captain,  grave  and  kind. 
To  the  sad  tale  with  serious  looks  inclined. 
And  proHiise  made  to  keep  th'  important  speech  in 
mmd. 

James  and  the  Widow,  how  is  yet  unknown. 
Heard  of  these  visits,  and  would  make  their  own. 
All  was  not  fair,  they  judged,  and  both  agreed 
To  their  good  Friend  together  to  proceed. 
Forth  then  they  went  to  see  him,  and  persuade — 
As  warm  a  pair  as  ever  Anger  made. 
The  Widow  Lady  must  the  speaker  be : 
So  James  agreed ;  for  words  at  will  had  she : 
And  then  her  Brother,  if  she  needed  proof. 
Should  add,  "  T  is  truth :"— it  was  for  him  enough. 

"  Oh  !  sir,  it  grieves  me  " — for  we  need  not 

dweU 
On  introduction,  all  was  kind  and  well : — 
*'  Oh<!  sir,  it  grieves,  it  shocks  us  both  to  hear 
"  What  has,  with  selfish  purpose,  gain'd  your  ear — 
^*  Our  very  fiesh  and  blood,  and,  as  you  know,  how 

dear. 
"  Boubtleos  they  came  your  noble  mind  t*  impress 
*'  With  strange  descripUons  of  their  own  distress ; 
**  But  I  would  to  the  Doctor's  face  declare 
"  That  he  has  more  to  spend  and  more  to  spare, 
**  With  all  his  craft,  than  we  with  all  our  care. 

"  And  for  our  Sister,  all  she  has  she  spends 
**  Upon  herself;  herself  alone  befriends. 
^*  She  has  the  portion  that  our  father  left, 
**  While  me  of  mine  a  careless  wretch  bereft, 
*'  Save  a  small  part ;  yet  I  could  joyfUl  live, 
"  Had  1  my  mite — ^the  widow's  mite — to  give. 
*'  For  this  she  cares  not ;  Frances  does  not  know 
*^  Their  heartfelt  joy,  who  largely  can  bestow. 
"  You,  Captain  Elliot,  feel  the  pure  delight 
*'  That  our  kind  acts  in  tender  hearts  excite, 
"  When  to  the  poor  we  can  our  alms  extend, 
'*  And  make  the  Father  of  all  Good  our  friend ; 


**  And,  I  repeat,  I  oculd  with  pleasure  lire, 
^  Had  I  my  mite — the  widow's  mite — to  give. 

<<  We  speak  not  thus,  dear  sir,  with  Tile  intent 
*'  Our  nearest  friends  to  wrong  or  oirenmvent ; 
"  But  that  our  Uncle,  worthy  man !  should  know 
"  How  best   his   wealth,    Heaven's   blcseiag,  l» 

bestow ; 
*'  What  widows  need,  and  chiefly  those  who  feel 
**  For  all  the  sufibrings  which  they  eazmot  heal; 
**  And  men  in  trade,  with  numbers  in  their  pay, 
**  Who  must  be  ready  for  the  reekonlng-day, 
"  Or  gain  or  lose !" — 

— «  Thank  Heaven,"  said  James,  ^^  asjvl 
"  I  've  not  been  troubled  by  a  dun  or  debt." 
The  Widow  sigh'd,  convinced  that  men  so  weak 
Will  ever  hurt  the  cause  fbr  which  they  speak ; 
However  tempted  to  deceive,  still  they 
Are  ever  blundering  to  the  broad  highway 
Of  very  truth : — But  Martha  pass'd  it  by 
With  a  slight  frown  and  half-distinguish*d  sigh. 

"  Say  to  our  Uncle,  sir,  how  much  I  long 
"  To  see  him  sit  his  kindred  race  among : 
"  To  hear  his  brave  exploits,  to  nurse  hU  ag«, 
**  And  cheer  him  in  his  evening's  pilgrimage ; 
*'  How  were  I  bless'd  to  guide  him  in  the  way 
'*  Where  the  religious  poor  in  secret  pray, 
"  To  be  the  humble  means  by  which  his  heart 
"  And  liberal  hand  might  peace  and  joy  impart ! 
"  But  now,  fareweU !"— And  slowly,  softly  feU 
The  tender  accents  as  she  said  ^  FareweU  .''* 

The  Merchant  stretch'd  his  hand,  his  leave  t« 
take. 
And  gave  the  Captain's  a  familiar  shake. 
Yet  seem'd  to  doubt  if  this  was  not  too  free ; 
But,  gaining  courage,  said,  **  Remember  me.** 

Some  days  elapsed,  the  Captain  did  not  write. 
But  still  was  pleased  the  party  to  invite ; 
And,  as  he  walk'd,  his  custom  every  day, 
A  tall  pale  striplixig  met  him  on  his  wsj. 
Who  made  some  efforts,  but  they  proved  too  weak. 
And  only  show'd  he  was  inclined  to  speak. 
"  What  wouldst  thou,  lad  ?"  the  Ci^tain  ask'd,  na 

gave 
The  youth  a  power  his  purposed  boon  to  crarev 
Yet  not  in  terms  direct — "  My  name,"  quoth  l»e, 
"  Is  Thomas  Bethel ;  you  have  heard  of  me  ?*• — 
"  Not  good  nor  evil,  Thomas — had  I  need 
"  Of  so  much  knowledge :  —  but  pray  now  pro- 
ceed." 

*'  Dyson  my  mother's  name ;  but  I  have  not 
"  That  interest  with  you,  and  the  woise  my  U>t. 
**  I  serve  my  Uncle  James,  and  run  and  write, 
**  And  watch  and  work,  fh>m  morning  until  mght : 
"  Confined  among  the  looms,  and  webe,  and  wh««b 
*^  You  cannot  think  how  like  a  slave  one  feela. 
**  *T  is  said  you  have  a  ship  at  your  command, — 
"  An'  please  you,  sir,  I  'm  weary  of  the  land ; 
*'  And  I  have  read  of  foreign  parts  such  thinits 
<*  As  make  me  sick  of  Uncle's  wheels  and  springs^" 

"  But,  Thomas,  why  to  sea?  you  look  too  tikm 
"  For  that  rough  work— and,  Thomaa,    can  yva 
swim?" 
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That  he  ooold  not,  but  stUl  he  scorn'd  e  He, 

And  boldly  enswer'd,  ^*  No,  but  I  can  try." 

**  Wen,  my  good  lad,  bat  tell  me,  can  you  read  ?** 

Now,  with  tome  pride  he  answer'd,  **  Tee,  indeed ! 

*'  I  eonstme  Yirgil,  and  onr  usher  said 

**  I  might  have  been  in  Homer  had  I  stay'd, 

**  And  he  was  sorry  when  I  came  away, 

*'  And  so  was  I,  bat  Uncle  woald  not  pay ; 

*^  He  told  the  matter  I  had  read  enough, 

'*  And  Greek  wai  all  unprofitable  stuff; 

**  So  all  my  learning  now  is  thrown  away, 

**  And  I  'to  no  time  for  study  or  for  play ; 

**  I  'm  order*d  here  and  there,  above,  below, 

*'  And  oall'd  a  dunce  for  what  I  cannot  know ; 

**  Oh,  that  I  were  but  from  this  bondage  free ! 

*'  Do,  please  your  honour,  let  me  go  to  sea." 

^  But  why  to  sea?  they  want  no  Latin  there; 
**  Hard  ia  their  work,  and  very  hard  their  fsre.** 

"*  But  then,"  said  Thomas,  "<  if  on  land,  I  doubt 
'*  My  Uncle  Dyson  soon  would  find  me  out ; 
'*  And  though  he  tells  me  what  I  yearly  cost, 
**  'T  is  my  belief  he  'd  miss  me  were  I  lost. 
*'  For  he  has  said  that  I  can  act  as  weU 
"  As  he  himself— but  this  you  must  not  telL" 

**  Tell,  Thomas !  no,  I  scorn  the  base  design ; 
'*  Give  me  your  hand,  I  pledge  my  word  with  mine ; 
**  And  if  1  cannot  do  thee  good,  my  friend, 
**  Thou  mayst  at  least  upon  that  word  depend. 
**  And  hark  ye,  lad,  thy  worthy  name  retain 
'*  To  the  last  hour,  or  I  shaU  help  in  vain ; 
*'  And  then,  the  more  severe  and  hard  thy  part, 
*'  Thine  the  more  praise,  and  thine  the  happier  art. 
•*  We  meet  again— farewell  !"--and  Thomas  went 
Forth  to  his  tasks,  half  angry,  half  content. 

"  I   never  ask'd  for  help,"  thought  he,  **  but 
twice, 
**  And  all  they  then  would  give  me  was  advice ; 
**  My  Uncle  Doctor,  when  I  begg'd  his  aid, 
"  Bade  me  work  on,  and  never  be  afraid, 
*^  But  still  be  good ;  and  I  've  been  good  so  long, 
**  I  'm  half  persuaded  that  they  tell  me  wrong. 
^  And  now  this  Captain  still  repeats  the  same ; 
**  But  who  can  live  upon  a  virtuous  name, 
"Starving  and  praised? — *  Have  patience— pa- 
tience still  1' 
"  Ue  said,  and  smiled,  and,  if  I  can,  I  wiU." 

So  Thomas  rested  with  a  mind  intent 
On  what  the  Captain  by  his  kindness  meant. 

Again  the  invited  party  all  attend, 
These  dear  relations,  on  this  generous  Friend. 
They  ate,  they  drank,  each  striving  to  appear 
Fond,  frank,  forgiving — above  all,  sincere. 
Such  kindred  souls  could  not  admit  disguise. 
Or  envious  fears,  or  painful  Jealousies ; 
So  each  declared,  and  all  in  turn  replied, 
**  T  is  just  indeed,  and  cannot  be  denied." 

Now  various  subjects  rose, — the  country's  cause, 
The  war,  the  alUes,  the  lottery,  and  the  laws. 
The  wldow*d  Sister  then  advantage  took 
Of  a  short  pause,  and,  smiling  softly,  spoke : 


She  judged  what  sotjeet  would  his  mind  ezoito— 
"  Tell  us,  dear  Capt^  of  that  bloody  fight, 
**  When  our  brave  Uncle,  bleeding  at  his  gun, 
"  Gave  a  loud  shoat  to  tee  the  Frenchmen  run." 

"  Another  day," — replied  the  modest  host ; 
"  One  cannot  always  of  one's  battles  boast. 
**  Look  not  surprise — ^behold  the  man  in  me ! 
**  Another  Uncle  shall  you  never  see. 
**  No  other  Dyson  to  this  place  shall  come, 
"  Here  end  my  travels,  here  I  place  my  home ; 
"  Here  to  repose  my  shattered  frame  I  mean, 
**  Until  the  last  long  journey  close  the  scene." 

The  Ladies  softly  brush*d  the  tear  away ; 
James  look*d  surprise,  but  knew  not  what  to  say ; 
But  Doctor  Dyson  lifted  up  his  voice. 
And  said,  '*  Dear  Uncle,  how  we  all  r^ice !" 

"  No  question,  Friends  !  and  I  your  joy  approve ; 
**  We  are,  you  know,  a  Family  of  Love." 

So  said  the  wary  Uncle,  but  the  while 
Wore  on  his  fisce  a  questionable  smile. 
That  vanish'd,  as  he  spake  in  grave  and  solemn 
style:— 

"  Friends  and  relations !  let  us  henceforth  seem 
"  Just  as  we  are,  nor  of  our  virtues  dream, 
^'  That  with  our  waking  vanish.— What  we  are 
"  Full  well  we  know — t*  improve  it  be  our  care. 
**  Forgive  the  trial  I  have  made :  't  is  one 
**  That  has  no  more  than  I  expected  done. 
**  If,  as  frail  mortals  you,  my  Friends,  appear, 
'*  I  look'd  for  no  angelic  beings  here, 
**  For  none  that  riches  spum'd  as  idle  pelf, 
'*  Or  served  another  as  he  served  himself. 
**  Deceived  no  longer,  let  us  all  forgive ; 
"  I  'm  old,  but  yet  a  tedious  time  may  live. 
"  This  dark  complexion  India's  suns  bestow, 
'*  These  shrivell'd  looks  to  years  of  care  I  owe ; 
**  But  no  disease  ensures  my  early  doom, — 
"  And  I  may  live — ^forgive  me — years  to  come. 
**  But  while  I  live,  there  may  some  good  be  done, 
'*  Perchance  to  many,  but  at  least  to  One." 

Here  he  arose,  retired,  retum'd,  and  brought 
The  Orphan  boy,  whom  he  had  train'd  and  taught 
For  this  his  purpose ;  and  the  happy  boy. 
Though  bade  to  hide,  could  ill  suppress,  his  joy. 

"  This  young  relation,  with  your  leave,  I  take, 
"  That  he  his  progress  in  the  world  may  make— 
"  Not  in  my  house  a  slave  or  spy  to  be, 
"  And  first  to  fiatter,  then  to  govern  me  ;— 
"He  shall  not  nurse  me  when  my  senses  sleep, 
"  Nor  shall  the  key  of  all  my  secrets  keep, 
"  And  be  so  useAil,  that  a  dread  to  part 
"  Shall  make  him  master  of  my  easy  heart  ;— 
"  But  to  be  placed  where  merit  may  be  proved, 
"  And  all  that  now  Impedes  his  way  removed. 

"  And  now  no  more  on  these  ai&irs  I  dwell, 
"  What  I  possess,  that  I  alone  can  tell, 
"  And  to  that  subject  we  wUl  bid  farewell. 
"  As  go  I  must,  when  Heaven  is  pleased  to  call, 
"  What  I  shall  leave  will  seem  or  large  or  small, 


"  As  you  shall  view  it.    When  this  pulse  is  still, 
"  Tou  may  behold  my  wealth,  and  read  my  will. 

<*  And  now,  as  Captain  Elliot  much  has  known, 
"  That  to  your  Uncle  never  had  been  shown, 
"  From  him  one  word  of  honest  counsel  hear — 
"  And  think  it  cUways  gain  to  be  sincere," 


TALE    III. 


THE  EQUAL  MABBIAGE. 

Thebb  are  gay  nymphs  whom  serious  matrons 

blame, 
And  men  adventurous  treat  as  lawful  game, — 
Hisses,  who  strive,  with  deep  and  practised  arts, 
To  gain  and  torture  inexperienced  hearts ; 
The  hearts  entangled  they  in  pride  retain, 
And  at  their  pleasure  make  them  feel  their  chain. 
For  this  they  learn  to  manage  air  and  face. 
To  look  a  virtue,  and  to  act  a  grace. 
To  be  whatever  men  with  warmth  pursue — 
Chaste,  gay,  retiring,  tender,  timid,  true, 
To-day  approaching  near,  to-morrow  just  in  view. 

Maria  Gloasip  was  a  thing  like  this — 
A  much-observing,  much-experienced  Miss ; 
Who,  on  a  stranger-youth  would  first  decide 
Th*  important  question—*'  Shall  I  be  his  bride  ?^ 
But  if  unworthy  of  a  lot  so  blessed, 
'T  was  something  yet  to  rob  the  man  of  rest ; 
The  heart,  when  stricken,  she  with  hope  could 

feed, 
Could  court  pursuit,  and,  when  pursued,  recede. 
Hearts  she  had  won,  and  with  delusion  fed, 
With  doubt  bewilder'd,  and  with  hope  misled ; 
Mothers  and  rivals  she  had  made  afraid, 
And  wrung  the  breast  of  n\any  a  jealous  maid ; 
Friendship,  the  snare  of  lovers,  she  profess'd, 
And  tum'd  the  heart's  best  feelings  to  a  jest. 

Tet  seem'd  the  Kymph  as  gentle  as  a  dove, 
Like  one  all  guiltless  of  the  game  of  love, — 
Whose  guileless  innocence  might  well  be  gay ; 
Who  had  no  selfish  secrets  to  betray ; 
Sure,  if  she  play'd,  she  knew  not  how  to  play. 
Oh  I  she  had  looks  so  placid  and  demure. 
Not  Eve,  ere  fallen,  seem'd  more  meek  or  pure ; 
And  yet  the  Tempter  of  the  falling  Eve 
Could  not  with  deeper  subtilty  deceive. 

A  Sailor's  heart  the  Lady's  kindness  moved, 
And  winning  looks,  to  say  bow  well  he  loved  ; 
Then  left  her  hopeful  for  the  stormy  main. 
Assured  of  love  when  he  retum'd  again. 
Alas !  the  gay  Lieutenant  reach'd  the  shore, 
To  be  rejected,  and  was  gay  no  more ; 
Wine   and  strong  drink  the  bosom's  pain  sup- 

press'd, 
Till  Death    procured  what  Love  denied  him — 

rest. 


But  men  of  more  experience  learn  to  treat 
These  fair  enslavers  with  their  own  deceit. 

i 

Finch  was  a  younger  brother's  youiigeai  mm,  . 
Who  pleased  an  Uncle  with  his  song  And  gna :  |{ 
Who  caU'd  him  "  Bob,"  and  **  Captain  "—by  tkat 

name  ; 

Anticipating  fiiture  rank  and  fiune : 
Not  but  there  was  for  this  some  fidr  prei«tten«—      ! 
He  was  a  comet  in  the  Home  Defeaoe.  V 

The  Youth  was  ever  dreas'd  in  dapper  stjle. 
Wore  spotless  linen,  and  a  oeaselees  smila ; 
His  step  was  measured,  and  his  air  was  nic«— 
They  bought    him  high  who  had    him    nt  dM 

price 
That  his  own  judgment  and  becoming  pride,  ' 

And  all  the  merit  he  assumed,  implied.  ' 

A  life  he  loved  of  liberty  and  ease, 
And  all  hit  pleasant  labour  was  to  pleaae ;  j 

Not  call'd  at  present  hostile  men  to  slay, 
He  made  the  hearts  of  gentle  dames  his  prey. 


Hence  tales  arose,  and  one  of  sad  report — 
A  fond,  fair  girl  became  his  folly's  sport,— 
A  cottage  lass,  who    **kn6w  the    yonth 

prove 
*•  For  ever  true,  and  give  her  love  for  love ; 
*'  Sure  when  he  could,  and  that  would  ao< 

known, 
*'  He  would  be  proud  to  show  her  as  his  own 


But  still  she  felt  the  village  damsels*  i 
And  her  sad  soul  was  fill'd  with  secret  fear ; 
His  love  excepted,  earth  was  all  a  void. 
And  he,  the  excepted  man,  her  peace  destroy'd. 
When  the  poor  Jane  was  buried,  we  could  hear 
The  threat  of  rustics  whisper'd  round  her  bier. 

Stories  like  this  were  told,  but  yet,  in  time. 
Fair  ladies  lost  their  horror  at  the  crime ; 
They  knew  that  cottage  girls  were  forward  thisigik 
Who  never  heed  a  nettle  till  it  stings ; 
Then,  too,  the  Captain  had  his  iault  eonfeea'd. 
And  scom'd  to  turn  a  murder  to  a  jest. 


Away  with  murder  I — ^This  accomplish'd  i 
Beheld  Maria,  and  confess'd  her  reign. 
She  came,  invited  by  the  rector's  wife. 
Who  **  never  saw  such  sweetness  in  her  Ufo.** 
Now,  as  the  rector  was  the  Uncle's  friend. 
It  pleased  the  Nephew  there  his  steps  to  bcnd« 
Where  the  foir  damsel  then  her  visit  paid. 
And  seem'd  an  unassuming  rustic  maid : 
A  face  so  foir,  a  look  so  meek,  he  found 
Had  pierced  that  heart  no  other  nymph  cooli 
wound. 

«*  Oh,  sweet  MarU  "—so  began  the  Tootli 
His  meditations — "  thine  the  simple  truth ! 
**  Thou  hast  no  wicked  wisdom  of  thy  sex, 
"  No  wish  to  gain  a  subject-heart — then  vex. 
*'  That  heavenly  bosom  no  proud  passion  sweU% 
"  No  serpent's  wisdom  with  thy  meekness  dwells. 
"  Oh  1  could  I  bind  thee  to  my  heart,  and  llv« 
"  In  love  with  thee,  on  what  our  fortnnee  giv** ! 
**  Far  from  the  busy  world,  in  some  dear  spot. 
"  Where  Love  reigns  king,  we'd  find  some  peac«M 
cot. 
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**  To  wed,  indeedf  no  pradent  man  would  ehooM , 
**  Bat,  BQch  ft  maid  will  lighter  bonds  reAue !" 

And  waa  this  youth  a  rake  ? — In  very  tmth ; 
Tet,  feeling  lore,  he  felt  it  at  a  youth : 
If  he  had  Ticee,  they  were  laid  aaide ; 
He  quite  forgot  the  simple  girl  who  died ; 
With  dear  fi&ria  he  in  peace  would  lire, 
And  what  had  paat'd,  Maria  would  forgire. 

The  fkir  Coquette  at  firtt  was  pleased  to  find 
A  swain  so  knowing  had  become  so  blind ; 
And  she  determined,  with  her  utmost  skill, 
To  bind  the  rebel  to  her  sovereign  will. 
She  heard  the  story  of  the  old  deceit, 
And  now  resolved  he  should  with  Justice  meet ; — 
**  Soon  as  she  saw  him  on  her  hook  secure, 
**  He  should  the  pangs  of  peijured  man  endure." 

These  her  first  thoughts — ^but  as,  from  time  to 
time, 
The  Lover  came,  she  dwelt  not  on  his  crime — 
**  CMme  could  she  call  it  ?  prudes,  indeed,  con- 
demn 
**  These  slips  of  vouth — ^but  she  was  not  of  them." 
So  gentler  thoughts  arose  as,  day  by  day. 
The  Captain  came  his  passion  to  dii^lay. 
When  he  display'd  his  passion,  and  she  felt. 
Not  without  fear,  her  heart  began  to  melt — 
Joy  came  with  terror  at  a  state  so  new ; 
Glad  of  his  truth— if  he  indeed  were  true ! 

This  she  decided  as  the  heart  decides. 
Resolved  to  be  the  happiest  of  brides. 
"  Not  great  my  fortune — hence,"  said  she,  **  *t  is 

plain 
**  Me,  and  not  mine,  dear  Youth  I  he  hopes  to 

gain: 
"  Nor  has  he  much ;  but,  as  he  sweetly  talks, 
"*  We  from  our  cot  shall  have  delightful  walks, 
'*  Love,  lord  within  it  I  I  shall  smile  to  see 
'*  My  little  cherubs  on  the  father's  knee." 
Then  sigh'd  the  nymph,  and  in  her  flmcied  lot 
She  all  the  mischiefii  of  the  past  forgot. 

Such  were  their  tender  meditations ;  thus 
Would  they  the  vinons  of  the  day  discuss : 
Each,  too,  the  old  sad  habits  would  no  more 
indulge ;  both  dare  be  virtuous  and  be  poor. 

They  both  had  pass'd  the  year  when  law  allows 
Free-will  to  lover  who  would  fain  be  spouse : 
Tet  the  good  youth  his  Uncle's  sanction  sought — 
**  Marry  her,  Bob  I  and  are  you  really  caught  ? 
"  Then  you  've  exchanged,  I  warrant,  heart  for 

heart — 
^*  *T  is  well !  I  meant  to  warn  her  of  your  art : 
"  This  Parson's  Babe  has  made  you  quite  a  fool — 
**  But  are  you  sure  your  ardour  will  not  cool  ? 
^  Have  you  not   habits.   Boy  ?    but    take    your 

chance! 
**  How  will  you  live  ?  I  cannot  much  advance. 
«'  But  hear  you  not  what  through  the   village 

illet, 
**  That  this  your  dove  is  famed  for  her  disguise  ? 
'*  Tet,  say  they  not^  she  leads  a  gayish  life  ? 
^  Alt  sure  she  11  show  the  virtues  of  a  wife  ?" 


"  Oh,  Sir,  she's  all  that  mortal  man  can  lov«  1"— 
"  Then  marry.  Bob  !  and  that  the  fact  will  prove ; 
**  Tet  in  a  kind  of  lightness  folk  agree."— 
«  Lightness  in  her  I  indeed,  it  cannot  be — 
*'  'T  is  Innocence  alone  that  makes  her  mannen 
free." 

^  Well,  my  good  friend  1  then  Innocence  alose 
"  Is  to  a  someUiing  like  Flirtation  prone : 
**  And  I  advise — but  let  me  not  offend — 
'*  That  Prudence  should  on  Innocence  attend, 
**  Lest  some  her  sportive  purity  mistake, 
'*  And  term  your  angel  more  than  half  a  rake." 

The  Njrmph,  now  sure,  could  not  entirely  curb 
The  native  wish  her  lover  to  disturb. 
Oft  he  observed  her,  and  could  ill  endure 
The  gentle  coquetry  of  maid  so  pure . 
Men  he  beheld  press  round  her,  and  the  Fair 
Caught  every  sigh,  and  smiled  at  every  prayer : 
And  grieved  he  was  with  jealous  pains  to  see 
The  effects  of  all  her  wit  and  pleasantry. 

"  Tet  why  alarm'd  ?"— he  said ;  "  with  so  much 
sense, 
**  She  has  no  freedom,  dashing,  or  pretence : 
'*  'T  is  her  gay  mind,  and  I  should  feel  a  pride 
**  In  her  chaste  levities  "—he  said,  and  sigh'd. 
Tet,  when  apart  from  company,  he  chose 
To  talk  a  little  of  his  bosom's  woes ; 
But  one  sweet  smile,  and  one  soft  speech,  sup- 

press'd 
AH  pain,  and  set  his  feeling  heart  at  rest. 
Nay,  in  return,  she  felt,  or  feign'd,  a  fear,  — 
"He  was  too  lively  to  be  quite  sincere  ; 
*'  She  knew  a  certain  lady,  and  could  name 
"  A  certain  time." — So,  even  was  the  blame, 
And  thus  the  loving  pair  more  deep  in  love  be- 
came. 

They  married  soon — for  why  delay  the  thing 
That  such  amazing  happiness  would  bring  ? — 
Now  of  that  blissful  state,  O  Muse  of  Hymen  I  sing. 

Love  dies  all  kinds  of  death :  in  some  so  quick 
I  It  comes,  he  is  not  previously  sick  ; 
I  But  ere  the  sun  has  on  the  couple  shed 
I  The  morning  rays,  the  smile  of  Love  is  fled. 

And  what  the  cause  ?  for  Love  should  not  ex- 
pire, 
And  none  the  reason  of  such  fate  require. 
Both  had  a  mask,  that  with  such  pains  they  wore. 
Each  took  it  off  when  it  avail'd  no  more. 
They  had  no  feeling  of  each  other's  pain ; 
To  wear  it  longer  had  been  crime  in  vain. 

As  in  some  pleasant  eve  we  view  the  scene. 
Though  cool  yet  calm,  if  Joyless  yet  serene, — 
Who  has  not  felt  a  quiet  still  delight 
In  the  clear,  silent^  love-befriending  night  ? 
The  moon  so  sweetly  bright,  so  sofUy  fair. 
That  all  but  happy  lovers  would  be  there, — 
Thinking  there  must  be  in  her  still  domain 
Something  that  soothes  the  sting  of  mortal  pain : 
WhUe  earth  itself  is  dreas'd  in  light  so  clear. 
That  they  might  rest  contented  to  be  here ! 
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Such  is  the  night ;  but  when  the  mom  awakes, 
The  storm  arises,  and  the  forest  shakes ; 
This  mighty  change  the  grieving  travellers  find, 
The  freesing  snows  fast  drifting  in  the  wind ; 
Firs  deeply  laden  shake  the  snowy  top, 
Streams  slowly  freezing,  fretting  till  they  stop ; 
And  void  of  stars  the  angry  clouds  look  down 
On  the  cold  earth,  exchanging  frown  with  frown. 

Such  seem'd,  at  first,  the  cottage  of  our  pair — 
Fix*d  in  their  fondness,  in  their  prospects  fair ; 
Tottth,  health,  affection,  all  that  life  supplies, 
Bright  as  the  stars  that  gild  the  cloudless  skies. 
Were  theirs — or  seem'd  to  be,  but  soon  the  scene 
Was  black  as  if  its  light  had  never  been. 
Weary  full  soon,  and  restless  then  they  grew, 
Then  off  the  painful  mask  of  prudence  threw, 
For  Time  has  told  them  all;  and  taught  them  what 

to  rue. 
They  long  again  to  tread  the  former  round 
Of  dissipation—"  Why  should  he  be  bound, 
'*  While  his  sweet  inmate  of  the  cottage  sighs 
*'  For  adulation,  rout,  and  rhapsodies? 
"  Not  Love  himself,  did  love  exist,  could  lead 
*'  A  heart  like  hers,  that  flutter'd  to  be  freed." 

But  Love,  or  what  seemM   like  him,  quickly 
died. 
Nor  Prudence,  nor  Esteem,  his  place  supplied. 
Disguise  thrown  off,  each  reads  the  other's  heart. 
And  feels  with  horror  that  they  cannot  p^rt. 

Still  they  can  speak — and 't  is  some  comfort  still, 
That  each  can  vex  the  other  when  they  will : 
Words  half  in  jest  to  words  in  earnest  led. 
And  these  the  earnest  angry  passions  fed. 
Till  all  WAS  fierce  reproach,  and  peace  for  ever 
fled. 


**  And  BO  you  own  it !  own  it  to  my  face  ! 
'  Your  love  is  vanished — infamous  and  base ! 


**  Madam,  I  loved  you  truly,  while  I  deem'd 
"  You  were  the  truthful  being  that  you  seem'd  : 
'•'■  But  when  I  see  your  native  temper  rise 
**  Above  control,  and  break  through  all  disguise, 
**  Casting  it  off,  as  serpents  do  their  skin, 
"  And  showing  all  the  folds  of  vice  within, — 
"  What  see  I  then  to  love?     Was  I  in  love  with 
Sin?" 

"  So  may  I  think,  and  you  may  feel  it  too ; 
"  A  loving  couple,  sir,  were  Sin  and  you  ! 
"  Whence  all  this  anger?  is  it  that  you  find 
**  You  cannot  always  make  a  woman  blind  ? 
*'  You  talk  of  falsehood  and  disguise— talk  on ! 
^  But  all  my  trust  and  confidence  are  gone ; 
*'  Remember  you,  with  what  a  serious  air 
**  You  talk'd  of  love,  as  if  you  were  at  prayer  ? 
"  You  spoke  of  home-bom  comforts,  quiet,  ease, 
**  And  the  pure  pleasure  that  must  always  please, 
'^  With  an  assumed  and  sentimental  air, 
"  Smiting  your  breast,  and  acting  like  a  player. 
"  Then  your  life's  comfort !  and  your  holy  joys  I 
**  Holy,  forsooth  I  and  your  sweet  girls  and  boys. 


"  How  you  would  train  them  ! — Ail  this  fuca  r»> 

view, 
**  And  then,  sir,  talk  of  being  just  mnd  tme !" 

M  Madam  I  yoiir  sex  expects  that  oon  ahovU  It; 
**  The  simple  creatures  know  it,  and  oomply. 
**  You  hate  the  truth :  there's  nothing  yoo  dcsplii 
'*  Like  a  plain  man,  who  spurns  your  vanities. 
**  Are  you  not  early  taught  your  prej  to  catoh  ? 
"  When  your    mammas    pronounce — *  A   pn^ 

match!' 
"  What  said  your  own  ? — *  Do,  daughter  I  catb  ytm 

tongue, 
"  *  And  you  may  win  him,  for  the  man  it  yoog; 
** '  But  if  he  views  you  as  ourselves,  good-bye 
"  *  To  speculation  I— He  will  never  try.*  , 

"  Then  is  the  mask  assumed,  and  then  yon  hdt  I 
*'  Your  hook  with  kindness  I  and  as  angleis  wait,  i 
**  Now  here,  now  there,  with  kaen  and  esfv  I 

glance, 
**  Marldng  your  victims  as  the  thonla  advaaoe: 
**  When,  if  the  gaping  wretch  should  make  a  Bsy,  ' 
*'  You  jerk  him  up,  and  have  him  In  your  tn^ 
'*  Who,  gasping,  panting,  in  your  preaenee  Ues, 
**  And  you  exulting  view  the  imprison'd  prise.       ; 

**  Such  are  your  arts !  while  he  did  but  intsnl    ; 
**  In  harmless  play  an  idle  hour  to  spend, 
**  Lightly  to  talk  of  love  I  your  fix'd  intent 
'*  Is  on  to  lure  him  where  he  never  meant 
'*  To  go,  but  going,  must  his  speed  repent. 
'*  If  he  of  Cupid  speaks,  you  watch  your  maa, 
*<  And  make  a  change  for  Hymen,  if  you  can; 
*'  Thus  he,  ingenuous,  easy,  fond,  and  weak, 
"  Speaks  the  rash  words  he  has  been  led  to  speak : 
"  Puts  the  dire  question  that  he  meant  to  shun, 
*'  And  by  a  moment's  fVenxy  is  undone." 


*'  WeU !"  said  the  Wife,  '*  admit  this 
true, — 
"  A  mighty  prize  she  gains  in  catohing  you ; 
"  For  my  part,  sir,  I  most  sincerely  wish 
"  My  landing-net  hadmiss'd  my  precious  fish! 

'*  Would  that  it  had  I  or  I  had  wisely  lent 
*'  An  ear  to  those  who  said  I  should  repent" 

^*  Hold,  sir  I  at  least  my  reputation  spare, 
"  And  add  another  falsehood  if  you  dare." 


"  Your  reputation,  madam ; — rest  secure, 
*^  That  will  all  scandal  and  reproach  endure, 
"  And  be  the  same  in  worth :  it  is  Uke  him 
**  Who  floats,  but  finds  he  cannot  sink  or  swin; 
"  Half  raised  above  the  storm,  half  sunk  below, 
*'  It  just  exists,  and  that  is  ail  we  know. 
*'  Such  the  good  name  that  you  to  much  regard, 
'*  And  yet  to  keep  afloat  find  somewhat  hard. 
**  Nay,  no  reply !  in  future  1  decline 
"  Dispute,  and  take  my  way." — 

**  And  f,  sir,  miaa' 

Oh !  happy,  happy,  happy  pair !  both  soaght, 
Both  seeking — catching  both,  and  caught ! 
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RACHEL. 

It  ohAiieed  we  walk'd  upon  the  heath,  and  met 
A  wandering  woman ;  her  thin  clothing  wet 
With  morning  fog :  the  little  care  the  took 
Of  things  like  these  was  written  in  her  look. 
Not  pain  from  pinching  cold  was  in  her  face, 
Bot  harrying  ipief,  that  knows  no  restlng-plaoe,— 
Appearing  erer  as  on  business  sent, 
The  wandering  victim  of  a  fix'd  intent ; 
Tet,  in  her  iluided  eonseqaence  and  speed, 
Impell'd  to  beg  assistance  for  her  need. 

When  she  beheld  mj  friend  and  me,  with  eye 
And  pleading  hand  she  songht  our  chtfity ; 
More  to  engage  our  friendly  thoughts  the  while, 
She  threw  upon  her  miseries  a  smile, 
That,  like  a  Tarnish  on  a  picture  laid. 
More  prominent  and  bold  the  figures  made ; 
Tet  was  there  sign  of  Joy  that  we  complied, 
The  moment's  wish  indulged  and  gratified. 

^  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Baohel  ?  whither 
stray 
**  From  thy  poor  heath  in  such  unwholesome  day  ?" 
Ask'd  my  kind  £riend,  who  had  fi^mniM"  grown 
With  Bachel's  grief,  and  oft  compassion  &own ; 
Oft  to  her  hovel  had  in  winter  sent 
The  means  of  comfort — oft  with  comforts  went. 
Him  well  she  knew,  and  with  requests  pursued, 
Though  too  much  lost  and  spent  for  gratitude. 

^  Where  art  thou  wandering,  Rachel?  let  me 

hear."— 
'*  The  fleet  t  the  fleet !"  she  answer  d,  *'  will  appear 
**  Within  the  bay,  and  I  shall  surely  know 
**The    news    to-night! — turn  tide,  and  breeaet 

blow! 
"  For  if  I  lose  my  time,  I  must  remain 
*'  Till  the  next  year  before  they  come  again !" 

**  What  can  they  teU  thee,  Rachel  ?**— 

<*  Should  I  say, 
^  I  must  repent  me  to  my  dying  day. 
'*  Then  I  should  lose  the  pension  that  they  give : 
**  For  who  would  trust  their  secrets  to  a  sieve  ? 
"*  I  must  be  gone !"— And  with  her  wild,  but  keen 
And  crafty  look,  that  would  appear  to  mean, 
She  hurried  on ;  but  tum'd  again  to  say, 
*'  AU  will  be  known :  they  anchor  in  the  bay ; 
*'  Adieu  I  be  secret !— sailors  have  no  home : 
"  Blow  wind,  turn  Ude  !~Be  sure  the  fleet  will 


Grown  wilder  sUlI,  the  frantic  creature  steode 
Tl'itb  hurried  feet  upon  the  flinty  road. 
On  her  departing  form  I  gased  with  pain — 
^  And  should  yon  not,"  I  cried,  ^  her  ways  re- 
strain? 
**  What  hopes  the  wild  deluded  wreteh  to  meet? 
'*  And  means  she  aught  by  this  expected  fleet  ? 
**  Knows  she  her  purpose  ?  has  she  hope  to  see 
**  Sooie  friend  to  aid  her  in  her  poverty  ? 


^  Why  leave  her  thus  bewilder'd  to  pursue 

^  The  fancy's  good,  that  never  comes  in  view  ?^ 

**  Nay !  she  is  harmless,  and,  if  more  conflned« 
'*  Would  more  distress  in  the  coercion  fbd. 
**  Save  at  the  times  when  to  the  coast  she  flies, 
"  She  rests,  nor  shows  her  mind's  obliquities, 
'*  But  ever  talks  she  of  the  sea,  and  shows 
**  Her  sympathy  with  every  wind  that  blows. 
*'  We  think  it,  therefore,  useless  to  restrain 
**  A  creature  of  whose  conduct  none  complain, 
**  Whose  age  and  looks  protect  her, — should  they 

fail, 
^  Her  craft  and  wild  demeanour  will  prevail. 
**  A  soldier  once  attack'd  her  on  her  way — 
"  She  spared  him  not,  but  bade  him  kneel  and 

pray— 
**  Praying  herself  aloud :  th'  astonish'd  man 
**  Was  so  confounded,  that  away  he  ran. 

**  Her  sailor  left  her,  with,  perhaps,  intent 
^  To  make  her  his — 't  is  doubtful  what  he  meant : 
"  But  he  was  captured,  and  the  life  he  led 
'*  Drove  all  such  young  engagements  frtmi  his 

head. 
"  On  him  she  ever  thought,  and  none  beside, 
'*  Seeking  her  love,  were  favour'd  or  denied ; 
'*  On  her  dear  David  she  had  flx'd  her  view, 
**  And  fancy  judged  him  ever  fond  and  true— 
^  Nay,  young  and  handsome — Time  could  not 

destroy — 
^  No — he  was  still  the  same — her  gallant  boy ! 
*'  Labour  had  made  her  coarse,  and  her  attire 
**  Show'd  that  she  wanted  no  one  to  admire, 
'*  None  to  commend  her ;  but  she  could  conceive 
"  The  same  of  him  as  when  he  took  his  leave, 
*'  And  gaily  told  what  riches  he  would  bring, 
**  And  grace  her  hand  with  the  symbolic  ring. 

"  With  want  and  labour  was  her  mind  subdued  > 
**  She  lived  in  sorrow  and  in  solitude. 
'*  Religious  neighbours,  kindly  calling,  found 
*'  Her  thoughts  unsettled,  anxious,  and  unsound  : 
"  Low,  superstitious,  querulous,  and  weak, 
"  She  sought  for  rest,  but  knew  not  how  to  seek ; 
**  And  their  instructions,  though  in  kindness  meant, 
"  Were  far  from  yielding  the  desired  content. 
'*  They  hoped  to  give  her  notions  of  their  own, 
"  And  talk'd  of  ^  feelings '  she  had  never  known ; 
**  They  ask'd  of  her  *■  experience,'  and  they  bred 
*'  In  her  weak  mind  a  melancholy  dread 
*'  Of  something  wanting  in  her  faith,  of  some — 
^  She  knew  not  what — *  acceptance,'  that  should 

come; 
*'  And,  as  it  came  not,  she  was  much  afraid 
*^  That   she   in  vain  had   served   her  God  and 

pray-d. 

*(  She  thought  her  Lover  dead.    In  prayer  she 

named 
**  The  erring  Youth,  and  hoped  he  was  reclaim'd. 
*'  This  she  confess'd ;  and,  trembling,  heard  them 

say 
**  *  Her  prayers  were  sinful — so  the  papists  pray. 
** '  Her  David's  fate  had  been  decided  long, 
** '  And  prayers  and  wishes  for  his  state  were 

wrong.' 
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"  Had  these  her  guides  united  love  and  skill, 
**  They  might  have  ruled  and  rectified  her  will ; 
"  But  they  perceived  not  the  bewildered  mind, 
*^  And  show'd  her  paths  that  she  could  never 

find: 
"  The  weakness  that  was  Nature's  they  reproved, 
'*  And  all  its  comforts  from  the  heart  removed. 

<*  £*en  in  this  state  she  loved  the  winds  that 

sweep 
*'  0*er  the  wild  heath*  and  curl  the  restless  deep ; 
**  A  turf-built  hut  beneath  a  hill  she  chose, 
**  And  oft  at  night  in  winter  storms  arose, 
**  Hearing,  or  dreaming,  the  distracted  cry 
'•*  Of  drowning  seamen  on  the  breakers  by : 
**  For  there  were  rocks  that,  when  the  tides  were 

low, 
"  Appear*d,  and  vanished  when  the  waters  flow ; 
**'  And  there  she  stood,  all  patient  to  behold 
"  Some  seaman's  body  on  the  billows  roU'd. 

"  One  calm,  cold  evening,  when  the  moon  was 
high, 
"  And  rode  sublime  within  the  cloudless  sky, 
**  She  sat  within  her  hut,  nor  secm*d  to  feel 
**  Or  cold  or  want,  but  tum'd  her  idle  wheel, 
"  And  with  sad  song  its  melancholy  tone 
**  Mix'd,  all  unconscious  that  she  dwelt  alone. 

"  But  none  will  harm  her — or  who,  willing, 
can? 
**  She  is  too  wretched  to  have  fear  of  man — 
**  Not  man !  but  something,  if  it  should  appear, 
*'■  That  once  was  man — that  something  did  she 
fear. 

*'  No  causeless  terror  I — In  that  moon's  clear 

light 
**  It  came,  and  seem'd  a  parley  to  invite ; 
"  It  was  no  hollow  voice — ^no  brushing  by 
*'  Of  a  strange  being,  who  escapes  the  eye — 
"  No  cold  or  thrilling  touch,  that  will  but  last 
**■  While  we  can  think,  and  then  for  ever  past. 
''  But  this  sad  face — though  not  the  same,  she 

knew 
"  Enough  the  same  to  prove  the  vision  true — 
*'  Look'd  full  upon  her ! — Starting  in  affiright 
"  She  fled,  her  wildness  doubling  at  the  sight ; 
*'  With  shrieks  of  terror,  and  emotion  strong, 
'*  She  pass'd  it  by,  and  madly  rush'd  along 
•'  To  the  bare  rocks — while  Bavid,  who  that  day 
**  Had  left  his  ship  at  anchor  in  the  bay, 
**  Had  seen  his  friends  who  yet  survived,  and 

heard 
"  Of  her  who  loved  him,  and  who  thus  appear'd  : 
**  He  tried  to  soothe  her,  but  retired  afraid 
**  T'  approach,  and  left  her  to  return  for  aid. 

**  None  came !    and  Rachel  in  the  mom  was 

found 
**  Turning  her  wheel,  without  its  spindles,  round, 
"  With  liousehold  look  of  care,  low  singing  to  the 

sound. 

*'  Since  that  event  she  is  what  you  have  seen, 
''  But  time  and  habit  make  her  more  serene, 
"  The  edge  of  anguish  blunted — yet,  it  seems, 
**  Sea,  ships,  and  sailors*  miseries  are  her  dreams." 


TALE   V. 


VILLAR8.  j 

Post.— Know  you  the  fate  of  Villara  ? — 

Friend.— -Whml !  lh«  W 
At  school  so  fond  of  solitude,  and  sad ; 
Who  broke  our  bounds  because    he    »oom*d  a 

guide. 
And  would  walk  lonely  by  the  river's  sIaIc  ? 

P. — The   same  I — who    rose    at   midnight  •»  ' 
behold 
The  moonbeams  shedding  their  ethereal  ^Id ; 
Who  held  our  sports  and  pleasures  in  disgrace. 
For  Guy  of  Warwick,  and  old  Chevy  Chsioe. 

F. — Who  sought  for  friendships,  gave  bit  gese- 

rous  heart 
To  every  boy  who  chose  to  act  the  part ; 
Or  judged  he  felt  it — ^not  aware  that  boys 
Have  poor  conceit  of  intellectual  joys  : 
Theirs  is  no  season  for  superfluous  friends. 
And  none  they  need  but  those  whom   Kataxv 

lends. 

P. — But  he,  too,  loved  ? — 

P.— Oh  I  yes ;  his  fnend  betr^d 
The  tender  passion  for  the  angel-maid.  , 

Some  child,  whose  features  he  at  church  hmd  Mot.  ^, 
Became  his  bosom's  and  his  fancy's  queen ; 
Some  favourite  look  was  on  his  mind  impr«aB*d—    | 
His  warm  and  fruitful  fondness  gave  the  i 


P.— He  left  his  father  ?— 

P.— Yes !  and  rambled  i 
The  land  on  foot — I  know  not  what  he  foun  d. 
Early  he  came  to  his  paternal  land, 
And  took  the  course  he  had  in  ramblinf^  pUan'd. 
Ten  years  we  lost  him :  he  was  then  empio3r'd 
In  the  wild  schemes  that  he,  perhaps,  enjoyed. 
His  mode  of  life,  when  he  to  manhood  grew. 
Was  all  his  own — ^its  shape  disclosed  to  few. 

Our  grave,  stem  dames,  who  know  the  deeds  ti 
all. 
Say  that  some  damsels  owe  to  him  their  fall ; 
And,  though  a  Christian  in  his  creed  profew'd. 
He  had  some  heathen  notions  in  his  breast. 
Yet  we  may  doubt ;  for  women,  in  his  eyca, 
Were  high  and  glorious,  queens  and  deities : 
But  he,  perhaps,  adorer  and  yet  man, 
Transgress'd  yet  worshipp'd.     There  are  those  wbe 


Near  him  a  Widow's  mansion  he  survey'd — 
The  lovely  mother  of  a  lovelier  Maid : 
Not  great  their  wealth,  though  they  were  provd 

to  claim 
Alliance  with  a  house  of  noblest  name. 

Now,  had  I  skill,  I  would  right  fisin  devise  | 

To  bring  the  highbom  spinster  to  yonr  eyca. 
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I  could  diicourf  e  of  lip,  and  chin,  and  ohe«k, 
Bat  you  would  see  no  picture  as  I  ipeak. 
Such  coloun  cannot — ^mix  them  as  I  may — 
Paint  you  this  nymph — We  '11  try  a  different  way. 

First  take  Calista,  in  her  glowing  charms, 
Ere  yet  she  sank  within  Lothario*s  arms. 
Endued  with  beauties  ripe,  and  large  desires, 
And  all  that  feels  delight,  and  that  inspires : 
Add  Cleopatra's  great  yet  tender  soul. 
Her  boundless  pride,  her  fondness  of  control. 
Her  daring  spirit,  and  her  wily  art. 
That,  though  it  tortures,  yet  commands  the  heart ; 
Add  woman's  anger  for  a  lover's  slight. 
And  the  revenge  that  insult  will  excite  ; 
Add  looks  for  veils,  that  she  at  will  could  wear. 
As  Juliet  fond,  as  Imogen  sincere, — 
Like  Portia  grave,  sententious,  and  design*d 
For  high  affairs,  or  gay  as  Rosalind  ; — 
Catch,  if  you  can,  some  notion  of  the  dame, 
And  let  Matilda  serve  her  for  a  name. 


Think  next  how  Yillars  saw  the  enchanting 

maid, 
And  how  he  loved,  pursued,  adored,  obey'd — 
Obey'd  in  all  except  the  dire  command 
No  more  to  dream  of  that  bewitching  hand. 
His   love    provoked   her  scorn,  his  wealth    she 

spum'd, 
And   frowns    for    praise,    contempt   for   prayer 

retum'd ; 
But,  proud  yet  shrewd,  the  wily  sex  despise 
The  would-be  husband — yet  the  votary  prixe. 
As  Roman  conquerors  of  their  triumph  vain, 
Saw  humbled  monarchs  in  their  pompous  train, 
"Who,  when  no  more  they  swell'd  the  show  of  pride. 
In  secret  sorrowed,  or  in  silence  died ; 
So,  when  our  fHend  adored  the  Beauty's  shrine, 
She  mark'd  the  act,  and  gave  the  nod  divine ; 
And  strove  with  scatter'd  smiles,   yet  scarcely 

strove. 
To  keep  the  lover,  while  she  scom'd  his  love. 

These,   and  his  hope,  the   doubtful   man  sus- 

tain'd ; 
For  who  that  loves  believes  himself  disdain'd  ? — 
F.ac^  look,  each  motion,  by  his  fondness  read. 
Became  Love's  food,  and  greater  fondness  bred ; 
The  pettiest  favour  was  to  him  the  sign 
Of  secret  love,  and  said,  "  I  '11  yet  be  thine  I" 
One  doleful  year  she  held  the  captive  swain. 
Who  felt  and  cursed,  and  wore  and  bless'd,  the 

chain; 
Who  pass'd  a  thousand  galling  insults  by. 
For  one  kind  glance  of  that  ambiguous  eye. 

p.— Well !  time,  perhaps,  might  to  the  coldest 
heart 
Some  gentle  thought  of  one  so  fond  impart ; 
And  pride  itself  has  often  favour  shown 
To  what  it  governs,  and  can  call  its  own. 

F, — ^Thus  were  they  placed,  when  to  the  village 
came 
That  lordly  stranger  whom  I  need  not  name ; 


Known  since  too  well,  but  then  as  rich  and  young. 
Untried  his  prowess,  and  his  crimes  unsung. 
Smooth  was  his  speech,  and  show'd  a  gentle  mind, 
Deaf  to  his  praise,  and  to  his  merits  blind ; 
But  raised  by  woman's  smile,  and  pleased  with  all 
mankind. 

At  humble  distance  he  this  fair  survey'd. 
Read  her  high  temper,  yet  adored  the  Maid ; 
Far  off  he  gased,  as  if  afiraid  to  meet. 
Or  show  the  hope  her  anger  would  defeat : 
Awful  his  love,  and  kept  a  guarded  way. 
Afraid  to  venture,  till  it  finds  it  may. 
And  soon  it  found !  nor  could  the  Lady's  pride 
Her  triumph  buiy,  or  her  pleasure  hide. 

And  Jealous  Love,  that  ever  looks  to  spy 
The  dreaded  wandering  of  a  lady's  eye. 
Perceived    with    anguish    that   the    prixe    long 

sought 
A  sudden  rival  from  his  hopes  had  caught. 
Still  Yillars  loved ;  at  length,  in  strong  despair, 
O'er-tortured  passion  thus  preferr'd  its  prayer : — 
"  Life  of  my  life !  at  once  my  fate  decree — 
"  I  wait  my  death,  or  more  than  life,  from  thee : 
"  I  have  no  arts,  nor  powers,  thy  soul  to  move, 
**  But  doting  constancy  and  boundless  love ; 
"  This  is  my  all :  had  I  the  world  to  give, 
"  Thine  were  its  throne — now  bid  me  die  or  live  I** 

"  Or  die  or  live  "—the  gentle  Lady  cried— 
'*  As  suits  thee  best ;  that  point  thyself  decide. 
"  But  if  to  death  thou  hast  thyself  decreed, 
'*  Then  like  a  man  perform  the  manly  deed ; 
**  The  well-charged  pistol  to  the  ear  apply, 
"  Make  loud  report,  and  like  a  hero  die : 
"  Let  rogues  and  rats  on  ropes  and  poison  seixe — 
'*  Shame  not  thy  friends    by   petty  death    like 

these; 
**  Sure  we  must  grieve  at  what  thou  think'st  to  do, 
**  But  spare  us  blushes  for  the  manner  too !" 

Then  with  inviting  smiles  she  tum'd  aside. 
Allay 'd  his  anger,  and  consoled  his  pride. 

Oft  had  the  fickle  fair  beheld  with  scorn 
The  unhappy  man  bewilder'd  and  forlorn. 
Then  with  one  softening  glance  of  those  bright 

eyes 
Restored  his  spirit,  and  dispersed  his  sighs. 
Oft  had  I  seen  him  on  the  lea  below, 
As  feelings  moved  him,  walking  quick  or  slow : 
Now  a  glad  thought,  and  now  a  doleful,  came, 
And  he  adored  or  cursed  the  changeful  dame, 
Who  was  to  him  as  cause  is  to  effect — 
Poor  tool  of  pride,  perverseness,  and  neglect ! 
Upon  thy  rival  were  her  thoughts  bestow'd. 
Ambitious  love  within  her  bosom  glow'd ; 
And  oft  she  wish'd,  and  strong  was  her  desire, 
The  Lord  could  love  her  like  the  faithful  Squire ; 
But  she  was  rivall'd  in  that  noble  breast — 
He  loved  her  passing  well,  but  not  the  best. 
For  self  reign'd  there:   but  still  he  call'd  her 

fair, 
And  woo'd  the  Muse  his  passion  to  declare. 
His  verses  all  were  flaming,  all  were  fine ; 
With  fweetness,  nay  with  sense,  in  every  line— 
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Not  at  Lord  Byron  would  have  done  the  thing. 
But  better  far  than  lords  are  nsed  to  sing. 
It  pleased  the  Maid,  and  she,  in  very  tmth, 
Loved,  in  Calista's  love,  the  noble  yonth ; 
Not  like  sweet  Juliet,  with  that  pore  delight. 
Fond  and  yet  chaste,  euraptored  and  yet  right ; 
Not  like  the  tender  Imogen,  confined 
To  one,  but  one  !  the  true,  the  wedded  nund ; 
True,  one  preferr'd  our  sighing  nymph  as  these, 
But  thought  not,  like    them,  one    alone    could 
please. 

Time  pass'd,  nor  yet  the  youthAil  peer  proposed 
To  end  his  suit,  nor  his  had  Villars  closed ; 
Fond  hints  the  one,  the  other  cmel  bore ; 
That  was  more  cautious,  this  was  kind  the  more : 
Both  for  soft  moments  waited — ^that  to  take 
Of  these  advantage ;  fairly  this  to  make. 
These  moments  came — or  so  my  Lord  believed — 
He  dropp*d  his  mask ;  and  bodi  were  undeceived. 
She  saw  the  vice  that  would  no  longer  feign. 
And  he  an  angry  beauty's  pure  disdain. 

Villars  that  night  bad  in  my  ear  confessed. 
He  thought  himself  her  spaniel  and  her  jest. 
He  saw  his  rival  of  his  goddess  sure, 
"  But  then,"  he  cried,  *^  her  virtue  is  secure ; 
"  Should  he  offend,  I  haply  may  obtain 
*'  The  high  reward  of  vigilance  and  pain ; 
'*  Till  then  I  take,  and  on  my  bended  knee, 
*'  Scraps  &om  the  banquet,  gleanings  of  the  tree." 

Pitying,  I  smiled ;  for  I  had  known  the  time 
Of  Love  insulted — constancy  my  crime. 
Not  thus  our  friend :  for  him  the  morning  shone, 
In  tenfold  glory,  as  for  him  alone ; 
He  wept,  expecting  still  reproof  to  meet, 
And  aU  that  was  not  cruel  count  as  sweet. 
Back  he  retum*d,  all  eagerness  and  joy, 
Proud  as  a  prince,  and  restless  as  a  boy. 
He  sought  to  speak,  but  could  not  aptly  find 
Words  for  his  use,  they  entered  not  his  mind ; 
So  AiU  of  bliss,  that  wonder  and  delight 
Seem'd  in  those  happy  moments  to  unite. 
He  was  like  one  who  gains,  but  dreads  to  lose, 
A  prize  that  seems  to  vanish  as  he  views : 
And  in  his  look  was  wildness  and  alarm — 
Like  a  sad  coiguror  who  forgets  his  charm. 
And,  when  the  demon  at  the  call  appears. 
Cannot  command  the  spirit  for  his  fears : 
So  Villars  seem'd  by  his  own  bliss  perplex'd, 
And  scarcely  knowing  what  would  happen  next. 

But  soon,  a  witness  to  their  vows,  I  saw 
The  maiden  his,  if  not  by  love,  by  law ; 
The  bells  proclaimM  it — merry  call'd  by  those 
Who  have  no  foresight  of  their  neighbours'  woes. 
How  proudly  show'd  the  man  his  lovely  bride, 
Demurely  pacing,  pondering,  at  his  side ! 
While  all  the  loving  maids  aroimd  declared 
That  faith  and  constancy  deserved  reward. 
The  ba£Eled  Lord  retreated  firom  the  scene 
Of  so  much  gladness,  with  a  world  of  spleen ; 
And  left  the  wedded  couple,  to  protest 
That  he  no  fear,  that  she  no  love  possess'd. 
That  all  his  vows  were  scom'd,  and  all  bis  hope  a 
jert. 


^!^ 


Then  fell  the  oaks  to  let  In  light  of  d^y. 
Then  rose  the  mansion  that  we  now  sorrej, 
Then  all  the  worid  flock'd  gaily  to  the  eoeoe 
Of  so  much  spltndour,  and  its  splendid  quMO; 
But  whether  all  within  the  gentle  breast 
Of  him,  of  her,  was  happy  or  at  rest, — 
Whether  no  lonely  sigh  confessed  regret. 
Was  then  unknown,  and  is  a  secret  yet ; 
And  we  may  think,  in  common  duty  bcmiKL, 
That  no  complaint  is  made  where  none  to  fovsd. 

Then  came  the  Rival  to  his  villa  down. 
Lost  to  the  pleasures  of  the  heartless  town  ; 
Famous  he  grew,  and  he  invited  all 
Whom  he  bad  known  to  banquet  at  the  Hall ; 
Talk'd  of  his  love,  and  said,  with  mmny  a  d^ 
**  'T  is  death  to  lose  her,  and  I  wish  to  die." 

Twice  met  the  parties ;  but  with  oool  AtmA»im 
In  her,  in  him  with  looks  of  awe  and  pain. 
Villars  had  pity,  and  conceived  it  hai^ 
That  true  regret  should  meet  with  no  i 
*'  Smile,  my  Matilda !  virtue  should  inflict 
"  No  needless  pain,  nor  be  so  sternly  strict.'' 

The  Hall  was  ftimish'd  in  superior  style. 
And  money  wanted  from  our  sister  isle ; 
The  lady-mother  to  the  husband  sued — 
**  Alas  I  that  care  should  on  our  bliss  Intrude ! 
**'  Ton  must  to  Ireland ;  our  possessions  there 
'*  Bequire  your  presence,  nay,  demand  your 
"  My  pensive  daughter  begs  with  you  to  aafl  ; 
'*  But  spare  your  wife,  nor  let  the  wish  prcviiL*' 

He  went,  and  found  upon  his  Irish  land 
Cases  and  grieft  he  could  not  nnderstand. 
Some    glimmering    light    at    fii9t    Ms    prospeet 

cheer'd — 
Clear  it  was  not,  but  would  in  time  be  cleared ; 
But  when  his  lawyers  had  their  efforts  made. 
No  mind  in  man  the  darkness  could  pervade ; 
T  was  palpably  obsenre :  week  after  week 
He  sought  for  comfort,  but  was  stiU  to  seek. 
At  length,  impatient  to  return,  he  strove 
No  more  with  law,  but  gave  the  rein  to  loTe; 
And  to  his  Lady  and  their  native  shore 
Vow'd  to  return,  and  thence  to  turn  no  i 


While  yet  on  Irish  ground  in  trouble  kept. 
The  Husband's  terrors  in  his  toils  had  slept ; 
But  he  no  sooner  touched  the  British  soil 
Than  jealous  terrors  took  the  place  of  toll.— > 
**  Where  has  she  been?  and  how  attended?   Itko 
**  Has  watch'd  her  conduct,  and  will  vtmeh  h^r 

true? 
*'  She  sigh'd  at  parting,  but  methonf^t  her  ti^ 
<*  Were  more  profound  than  would  from  natnrt 

rise; 
'*  And  though  she  wept  as  never  wife  be&re, 
*'  Tet  were  her  eyelids  neither  sweli'd  nor  sore. 
**  Her  lady-mother  has  a  good  repute, 
*'  As  watchful  dragon  of  forbidden  frnlt : 
**  Yet  dragons  sleep,  and   mothers    have   ben 

known 
'^  To  guard  a  daughter's  secret  as  their  own ; 
"  Nor  can  the  absent  In  their  travel  see 
*'  How  a  fond  wife  and  mother  may  agreo. 
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"  Suppose  the  lady  is  most  virtuous ! — then, 
**  Whut  ran  she  know  of  the  deceits  of  men  ? 
**  Of  all  they  plan  she  neither  thinks  nor  cares, 
^^  Bat  keeps,  good  lady !  at  her  hooks  and  prayers. 

^^  In  all  her  letters  there  are  love,  respect, 
'»  Esteem,  regret,  affection,  all  correct — 
*'  Too  much— she  fears  that  I  should  see  negleot ; 
**  And  there  are  fond  expressions,  hut  unlike 
"  The  rest,  as  meant  to  he  observed  and  strike ; 
"  Like  quoted  words,  they  have  the  show  of  art, 
*'  And  come  not  freely  from  the  gentle  heart — 
**  Adopted  words,   and  brought  from  memory's 

store, 
**When    the    chlU  faltering    heart    supplies   no 

more: 
"  'T  is  so  the  hypocrite  pretends  to  feel, 
'^  And  speaks  the  words  of  earnestness  and  seal. 

**  Hen  was  a  sudden,  though  a  sweet  consent ; 
**  Ifay  she  not  now  as  suddenly  repent? 
*'  My  rival's  vices  drove  him  from  her  door ; 
''  Bat  hates  she  vice  as  truly  as  before  ? 
''  How  do  I  know,  if  he  should  plead  again, 
'*  That  all  her  scorn  and  anger  would  remain  ? 

"  Oh  !  words  of  folly— is  it  thus  I  deem 
"  Of  the  chaste  object  of  my  fond  esteem  ? 
**  Away  with  doubt  I  to  jealousy  adieu ! 
'*  I  know  her  fondness,  and  believe  her  true. 

*'  Tet  why  that  haste  to  furnish  every  need, 
**  And  send    me  forth  with  comfort  and  with 

speed? 
*■'  Yes ;  for  she  dreaded  that  the  winter's  rage 
'*  And  our  frail  hoy  should  on  the  seas  engage. 

**  But  that  vile  girl !  I  saw  a  treacherous  eye 
"  Glance  on  her  mistress  I  so  demure  and  sly, 
**  So  forward  too— and  would  Matilda's  pride 
*<  Admit  of  that,  if  there  was  nought  beside  ?" 

Such,  as  he  told  me,  were  the  doubt,  the  dread. 
By  jealous  fears  on  observations  fed. 

Home  he  proceeded :  there  remain'd  to  him 
But  a  few  miles — the  night  was  wet  and  dim ; 
Thick,  heavy  dews  descended  on  the  ground, 
And  all  was  sad  and  melancholy  round. 

While  thinking  thus,  an  inn's  far-gleaming  fire 
Cauaed  new  emotions  in  the  pensive  Squire. 
**  Here  I  may  learn,  and  seeming  careless  too, 
^*  If  all  is  well,  ere  I  my  way  pursue. 
••  How  fare  you,  landlord  ? — how,  my  friend,  are 

all? — 
**  Have  you  not  seen — my  people  at  the  haQ  ? 

"  Well,  I  may  judge " 

**  Oh !  yes,  your  Honour,  well, 
**  Ab  Joseph  knows ;  and  he  was  sent  to  tell." — 
**  How !  aent— I  mias'd  him — Joseph,  do  yon  say  ? 
"  Why  sent,  If  weU  ?— I  miss'd  him  on  the  way." 

There  was  a  poacher  on  the  chimney-seat, 
A  gipsy,  conjuror,  smuggler,  stroller,  cheat. 
Tbe  Squire  had  fined  him  for  a  captured  hare, 
Whipp'd  and  imprison'd— he  had  felt  the  fare, 


And  he  remember'd :  "  Will  your  Honour  know 
^  How  does  my  Lady  ?  that  myself  can  show. 
"  On  Monday  early — for  your  Honour  sees 
*'  The  poor  man  must  not  slumber  at  his  ease, 
'*  Nor  must  he  into  woods  and  coverts  lurk, 
*'  Nor  work  alone,  but  must  be  seen  to  work ; 
**  'TIS  not,  your  Honour  knows,  sufficient  now 
"  For  us  to  live,  but  we  must  prove  it — how. 
"  Stay,  please  your  Honour, — ^I  was  early  up, 
**  And  forth  without  a  morsel  or  a  sup. 
**  There  was  my  Lady's  carriage — ^Whew  I  it  droYe 
"  As  if  the  hones  had  been  spurr'd  by  Love." 

"  A  poet,  John  !"  said  Yillar»— feebly  said. 
Confused  with  fear,  and  humbled  and  diamay'd — 
"  And   where    this    carriage  ?  —  but,  my   heart, 

enough — 
"  Why  do  I  listen  to  the  villain's  stuff?— 
'*  And  where  wert  thou  ?   and  what  the  spur  of 

thine 
*'  That  led  thee  forth  ?— we  surely  may  divine  1" 

**  Hunger,  your  Honour !  I  and  my  poor  wife 
**  Have  now  no  other  in  our  wane  of  life. 
**  Were  Phoebe  handsome,  and  were  I  a  Squire, 
"  I  might  suspect  her,  and  young  Lords  admire." — 

"  What !  rascal "  — "  Nay,  your  Honoiir,  on 

my  word, 
"  I  should  be  jealous  of  that  fine  young  Lord ; 
**  Tet  him  my  Lady  in  the  carriage  took, 
<*  But  innocent — I  'd  swear  it  on  the  book." 


<*  You  villain,  swear !"— for  stiU  he  wish'd  to 
stay. 
And  hear  what  more  the  fellow  had  to  say. 
**  *  Phoebe,'  said  I,  *  a  rogue  that  had  a  heart 
«  <  To  do  the  deed  would  make  his  Honour  smart.' 
♦*  Says  Phoebe,  wisely,  *  Think  you,  would  he  go, 
"  *  If  he  were  jealous,  from  my  Lady ! — No.*  " 

This  was  too  much  !  poor  Yillars  left  the  inn. 
To  end  the  grief  that  did  but  then  begin. 
**  With  my  Matilda  in  the  coach  !— what  lies 
"  Will  the  vile  rascal  in  his  spleen  devise? 
**  Yet  this  is  true,  that  on  some  vile  pretence 
"  Men  may  entrap  the  purest  innocence. 
**  He  saw  my  fears — alas !  I  am  not  free 
"  From  every  doubt — but,  no !  it  cannot  be." 

Yillars  moved  slow,  moved  quick,  as  check'd  by 
fear. 
Or  urged  by  Love,  and  drew  his  mansion  near. 
Light  burst  upon  him,  yet  he  fancied  gloom. 
Nor  came  a  twinkling  from  Matilda's  room. 
**  What  then?  'tis  idle  to  expect  that  all 
"  Should  be  produced  at  jealous  fancy's  call ; 
**  How  I    the   park-gate  wide  open !    who  would 

dare 
"  Do  this,  if  her  presiding  glance  were  there  ? 
^  But  yet,  by  chsAce — I  Imow  not  what  to  think, 
*'  For  thought  is  hell,  and  I  'm  upon  the  brink  I 
**  Not  for  a  thousand  worlds,  ten  thousand  lives, 

"  Would  I  Oh !    what    depends   upon   our 

wives! 
**  Pains,  labours,  terrors,  all  would  I  endnre, 
*<  Yes,  all  but  this—and  this,  could  I  be  sure." 
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Just  then  a  light  within  the  window  shone, 
And  ehow'd  a  lady,  weeping  and  alone. 
His  heart  beat  fondly— on  another  view, 
It  beat  more  strongly,  and  in  terror  too — 
It  was  his  Sister ! — and  there  now  appear'd 
A  servant  creeping  like  a  man  that  fear'd. 
He  spoke  with  terror—"  Sir,  did  Joseph  tell? 
"  Have  you  not  met  him  ?" — 

"Is  your  Lady  weU?" 

"  WeU?  Sir— your  Honour^ " 

"  Heaven  and  earth  I  what  mean 
"  Your  stupid  questions  ?  I  have  nothing  seen, 
"  Nor  heard  nor  know,  nor— do,  good  Thomas,  speak! 

"  Your  mistress *' 

"  Sir,  has  gone  ftom  home  a  week — 

"  My  Lady,  sir,  your  sister '* 

But,  too  late 
Was  this— my  Friend  had  yielded  to  his  fate. 
He  heard  the  truth,  became  serene  and  mild, 
Patient  and  still,  as  a  corrected  child ; 
At  once  his  spirit  with  his  fortune  fell 
To  the  last  ebb,  and  whispered — It  is  well. 

Such  was  his  fall ;  and  grievous  the  effect ! 
From  henceforth  all  things  fell  into  neglect — 
The  mind  no  more  alert,  the  form  no  more  erect. 

Yillars  long  since,  as  he  indulged  his  spleen 
By  lonely  travel  on  the  coast,  had  seen 
A  large  old  mansion  suffer*d  to  decay 
In  some  law-strife,  and  slowly  drop  away. 
Dark  elms  around  the  constant  herons  bred. 
Those  the  marsh  dykes  the  neighbouring  ocean  fed ; 
Bocks  near  the  coast  no  shipping  would  allow. 
And  stubborn  heath  around  forbade  the  plough  ; 
Dull  must  the  scene  have  been  in  years  of  old. 
But  now  was  wildly  dismal  to  behold — 
One  level  sadness !  marsh,  and  heath,  and  sea. 
And,  save  these  high  dark  elms,  nor  plant  nor  tree. 

In  this  bleak  ruin  Yillars  found  a  room, 
Square,  small,  and  lofty — seat  of  grief  and  gloom : 
A  sloping  skylight  on  the  white  waU  threw, 
When  the  sun  set,  a  melancholy  hue ; 
The  hall  of  Yathek  has  a  room  so  bare. 
So  small,  so  sad,  so  form'd  to  nourish  care. 
"  Here,"  said  the  TraveUer,  "  aU  so  dark  within, 
"  And  dull  without,  a  man  might  mourn  for  sin, 
"  Or  punish  sinners — here  a  wanton  wife 
"  And  vengeful  husband  might  be  cursed  for  life.'* 

His  mind  was  now  in  just  that  wretched  state, 
That  deems  Revenge  our  right,  and  crime  our  fate. 
All  other  views  he  banish'd  from  his  soul. 
And  let  this  tyrant  vex  him  and  control ; 
Life  he  despised,  and  had  that  Lord  defied, 
But  that  he  long'd  for  vengeance  ere  he  died. 
The  law  he  spum*d,  the  combat  he  declined, 
And  to  his  purpose  all  his  soul  resign'd. 


I  [This  Tale,  and  a  namber  of  othen,  were  originallv 
designed  for  a  separate  Tolome,  to  be  entitled  *  The  Farewell 
and  Retom.'  In  a  letter  to  Mi*.  Leadbetter,  written  in 
1888,  the  poet  says—**  In  my  *  Farewell  and  Return'  I  sup- 
pose a  young  man  to  take  leave  of  his  native  place,  and  to 
exchange /ar«iMi/t  with  his  (Hendt  and  aoqoaintanoe  there- 
in short,  with  as  many  charaeten  as  1  have  fknded  I  eoold 
manage.  These,  and  their  several  situations  and  psoapeeta, 
being  briefly  sketched,  an  interval  is  supposed  to  elapse ; 


Full  fifteen  months  had  pass'd,  and  we  began 
To  have  some  hope  of  the  returning  mmn : 
Now  to  lus  sUtwaid  of  his  small  affairs 
He  wrote,  and  mention'd  leases  and  rep«lri ; 
But  yet  his  soul  was  on  its  scheme  intent. 
And  but  a  moment  to  his  interest  lent. 

His  fkithless  wife  and  her  triumphant  peer 
Despised  his  vengeance,  and  disdained  to  fear; 
In  splendid  lodgings  near  the  town  they  dwelt. 
Nor  fears  from  wrath,  nor  threats  from  roniriCBnc 
felt. 

Long  time  our  friend  had  watch*d,  and  xnndi  ImI 
paid 
For  vulgar  minds,  who  lent  his  vengeane«  aid. 
At  length,  one  evening,  late  returning  home. 
Thoughtless  and  fearless  of  the  ills  to  come^ 
The  Wife  was  seized,  when  void  of  aU  alarm, 
And  vainly  trusting  to  a  footman's  arm : 
Death  in  his  hand,  the  Husband  stood  in  view. 
Commanding  silence,  and  obedience  too ; 
Forced  to  his  carriage,  sinking  at  his  side. 
Madly  he  drove  her — Yengeanoe  waa  his  gmde. 

All  in  that  ruin  Yillars  had  prepared, 
And  meant  her  fa.te  and  sorrow  to  have  shared ; 
There  he  designed  they  should  for  ever  dweO, 
The  weeping  pair  of  a  monastic  cell. 

An  ancient  couple  from  their  cottage  went, 
Won  by  his  pay,  to  this  imprisonment : 
And  aU  was  order*d  in  his  mind — ^the  pain 
He  must  inflict,  the  shame  she  must  sustain ; 
But  such  his  gentle  spirit,  such  his  love. 
The  proof  might  fail  of  all  he  meant  to  prorr. 

Features  so  dear  had  still  maintain'd  their  swi^. 
And  looks  so  loved  had  taught  him  to  obey  : 
Bage  and  Revenge  had  yielded  to  the  sight 
Of  charms  that  waken  wonder  and  delight ; 
The  harsher  passions  from  the  heart  had  fiown. 
And  Love  regidn'd  his  subject  and  his  throne. 


I 


TALE   VI. 


THE  FAREWELL  AND  RKTITRS.* 
L 

I  AM  of  age,  and  now,  no  more  the  Boy, 
Am  ready  Fortune's  fiivonrs  to  enjoy. 
Were  they  too  ready ;  but,  with  prief  I  qieak, 
BCine  is  the  fortune  that  I  yet  must  seek. 


and  our  youth,  a  youth  no  more,  reiarw  to  tk 
early  days.    Twenty  yean  have  pasand ;  and 
there  be  any,  consists  in  the  eompletioa,  matw  or 
pected«  ofthe  histo^  of  each  persoo  to  whoa  ha  1 
aUy  Udden  fkrewell." 

The  leader  will  And   the  Tales  written  oa 
divided  each  into  two  or  moie  aectloast 
ceive  where  ttutjarewell  terminates,  and 
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And  lot  me  seek  it ;  there  'b  the  world  around — 
And  if  not  sought  it  never  can  be  found. 
It  will  not  come  if  I  the  chace  decline ; 
Wishes  and  wants  will  never  make  it  mine. 
Then  let  me  shake  these  lingering  fears  away ; 
What  one  day  must  be,  let  it  be  to-day ; 
Lest  courage  fail  ere  I  the  search  commence. 
And  resolution  pall  upon  suspense. 

Tet  while  amid  these  well-known  scenes  I  dwell. 
Let  me  to  firiends  and  neighbours  bid  iieffeweU. 

First  to  our  men  of  wealth — these  are  but  few — 
In  duty  bound  I  humbly  bid  adieu. 
This  is  not  painful,  for  they  know  me  not, 
Fortune  in  different  states  has  placed  our  lot ; 
It  it  not  pleasant,  for  full  well  I  know 
The  lordly  pity  that  the  rich  bestow — 
A  proud  contemptuous  pity,  by  whose  aid 
Their  own  triumphant  virtues  are  display'^. — 
'*  Going,  you  say ;  and  what  intends  the  Lad ; 
'*  To  seek  his  fortune  ?  Fortune  ?  is  he  mad  ? 
^  Has  he  the  knowledge  ?  is  he  duly  taught? 
**  I  think  we  know  how  Fortune  should  be  sought. 
"  Perhaps  he  takes  his  chance  to  sink  or  swim, 
**  Perhaps  he  dreams  of  Fortune's  seeking  him ! 
'*  Life  is  his  lottery,  and  away  he  flies, 
'*  Without  a  ticket,  to  obtain  his  prise : 
*'  But  never  man  acquired  a  weighty  sum 
^  Without  foreseeing  whence  it  was  to  come." 

Fortunes  are  made,  if  I  the  facts  may  state, — 
Though  poor  myself,  I  know  the  fortunate : 
First,  there 's  a  knowledge  of  the  way  from  whence 
Good  fortune  comes — and  that  is  sterling  sense : 
Then  perseverance,  never  to  decline 
The  chace  of  riches  till  the  prey  is  thin« ; 
And  firmness,  never  to  be  drawn  away 
By  any  passion  from  that  noble  prey — 
By  love,  ambition,  study,  travel,  fame. 
Or  the  vain  hope  that  lives  upon  a 


The  whistling  Boy  that  holds  the  plough. 
Lured  by  the  tale  that  soldiers  tell, 

Resolves  to  part,  yet  knows  not  how 
To  leave  the  land  he  loves  so  well. 

He  now  rejects  the  thought,  and  now 
Looks  o'er  the  lea,  and  sighs  **  Farewell ! 

Farewell !  the  pensive  Maiden  cries. 

Who  dreams  of  London,  dreams  awake- 
But  when  her  favourite  Lad  she  spies. 

With  whom  she  loved  her  way  to  take, 
Then  Doubts  within  her  soul  arise. 
And  equal  Hopes  her  bosom  shake  I 

Thus,  like  the  Boy,  and  like  the  Maid, 

I  wish  to  go,  yet  tarry  here. 
And  now  resolved,  and  now  afiraid : 

To  minds  disturb'd  old  views  appear 
In  melancholy  charms  array *d. 

And,  once  indifferent,  now  are  dear. 
How  shall  I  go,  my  &te  to  learn — 
And,  oh !  how  taught  shall  I  retom? 


U. 

Yes ! — ^twenty  years  have  paas'd,  and  I  am  come. 
Unknown,  unwelcomed,  to  my  early  home — 
A  stranger,  striving  in  my  walks  to  trace 
The  youthful  features  in  some  aged  face. 
On  as  I  move,  some  curious  looks  I  read ; 
We  pause  a  moment,  doubt,  and  then  proceed : 
They  're  like  what  once  I  saw,  but  not  the  same ; 
I  lose  the  air,  the  features,  and  the  name ; 
Yet  something  seems   like  knowledge,   but   the 

change 
Confuses  me,  and  all  in  him  is  strange : 
That  bronzed  old  Sailor,  with  his  wig  awry- 
Sure  he  will  know  me !  No,  he  passes  by. 
They  seem  like  me  in  doubt ;  but  they  can  call 
Their  friends  around  them  I  I  am  lost  to  all. 

The  very  place  is  alter'd.     What  I  left 
Seems  of  its  space  and  dignity  bereft : 
The  streets  are  narrow,  and  the  buildings  mean ; 
Did  I,  or  Fancy,  leave  them  broad  and  clean  ? 
The  ancient  church,  in  which  I  felt  a  pride. 
As  struck  by  magic,  is  but  half  as  wide ; 
The  tower  is  shorter,  the  sonorous  bell 
Tells  not  the  hour  as  it  was  wont  to  tell ; 
The  market  dwindles,  every  shop  and  stall 
Sinks  in  my  view  ;  there 's  littleness  in  all. 
Mine  is  the  error ;  prepossess'd  I  see ; 
And  all  the  change  I  mourn  is  change  In  me. 

One  object  only  is  the  same ;  the  sight 
Of  the  wide  Ocean  by  the  moon's  pale  light. 
With  her  long  ray  of  glory,  that  we  mark 
On  the  wild  waves  when  all  beside  is  dark : 
This  is  the  work  of  Nature,  and  the  eye 
In  vain  the  boundless  prospect  would  descry ; 
What  mocks  our  view  cannot  contracted  be ; 
We  cannot  lessen  what  we  cannot  see. 

Would  I  could  now  a  single  Friend  behold, 
Who  would  the  yet  mysterious  facts  unfold. 
That  Time  yet  spares,  and  to  a  stranger  show 
Th'  events  he  wishes,  and  yet  fears,  to  know. 

Much  by  myself  I  might  in  listening  glean ; 
Mix'd  with  the  crowd,  unmark'd,  if  not  unseen, 
Uninterrupted  I  might  ramble  on. 
Nor  cause  an  interest,  nor  a  thought,  in  one ; 
For  who  looks  backward  to  a  being  toss'd 
About  the  world,  forgotten  long,  and  lost  ? 
For  whom  departing  not  a  tear  was  shed. 
Who  disappeared,  was  missing,  and  was  dead ! 
Save  that  he  left  no  grave,  where   some   might 


And  ask  each  other  who  that  being  was. 

I,  as  a  ghost  invisible,  can  stray 
Among  the  crowd,  and  cannot  lose  my  way ; 
My  ways  are  where  the  voice  of  man  is  known. 
Though  no  occasion  offers  for  my  own : 
My  eager  mind  to  fill  with  food  I  sMk, 
And,  like  the  ghost,  await  for  one  to  speak. 

Set  I  not  One  whom  I  before  have  seen  ? 
That  &oe,  though  now  untroubled  and  serene. 
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That  air,  though  steady  now,  that  look,  though 

tame, 
Pertain  to  one,  whom  though  I  doubt  to  nune, 
Yet  was  he  not  a  dashing  youth  and  wild, 
Proud  as  a  man,  and  haughty  when  a  child  ? 
Talents  were  his ;  he  was  in  nature  kind. 
With  lofty,  strong,  and  independent  mind ; 
His  father  wealthy,  but,  in  very  truth. 
He  was  a  rash,  untamed,  expensive  youth ; 
And,  as  I  now  remember  the  report, 
Told  how  his  father's  money  he  would  sport : 
Yet  in  his  dress  and  manner  now  appears 
No  sign  of  faults  that  stain'd  his  earlier  years  ; 
Mildness  there  seems,  and  marks  of  sober  sense, 
That  bear  no  token  of  that  wild  expense 
Such  as  to  ruin  leads ! — I  may  mistake. 
Yet  may,  perchance,  a  useful  friendship  make ! 
He  looks  as  one  whom  I  should  not  offend. 
Address*  d  as  him  whom  I  would  make  a  friend. 

Men  with  respect  attend  him. — He  proceeds 
To  yonder  public  room — why,  then  he  reads. 

Suppose  me  right — a  mighty  change  is  wrought ; 
But  Time  ere  now  has  care  and  caution  taught. 
May  I  address  him  ?    And  yet,  why  afraid  ? 
Deny  he  may,  but  he  will  not  upbraid, 
Nor  must  I  lose  him,  for  I  want  his  aid. 

Propitious  fate !  beyond  my  hope  I  find 
A  being  well-inform*d,  and  much  inclined 
To  solve  my  many  doubts,  and  ease  my  anxious 
mind. 

Now  shall  we  meet,  and  he  will  give  reply 
To  alll  ask  !— How  full  of  fears  am  I ; 
Poor,  nervous,  trembling ! — What  have  I  to  fear  ? 
Have  I  a  wife,  a  child,  one  creature  here, 
Whose  health  would  bring  me  joy,  whose  death 
would  claim  a  tear? 

This  is  the  time  appointed,  this  the  place : 
Now  shall  I  learn  how  some  have  run  their  race 
With  honour,  some  with  shame ;  and  I  shall  know 
How  man  behaves  in  Fortune's  ebb  and  flow ; — 
Wliat  wealth  or  want,  what  trouble,  sorrow,  joy, 
Have  been  allotted  to  the  girls  and  boy 
Whom  I  left  laughing  at  the  ills  of  Ufe,— 
Now  the  grave  fkther,  or  the  awful  wife. 
Then  shall  I  hear  how  tried  the  wise  and  good  I 
How  fall'n  the  house  that  once  in  honour  stood  ! 
And  moving  accidents,  from  war  and  fire  and  flood ! 

These  shall  I  hear,  if  to  his  promise  true ; 
His  word  is  pledged  to  tell  me  all  he  knew 
Of  living  men ;  and  memory  then  will  trace 
Those  who  no  more  with  living  men  have  place, 
As  they  were  borne  to  their  last  quiet  homes — 
This  shall  I  learn  I — And  lo !  my  Teacher  comes. 


TALE  VII. 


[fABEWSLL  AKD  BKTUKIT.] 

THE   SCHOOLFELLOW. 

I. 

Yes  !  I  must  leave  thee,  brother  of  my  hetrt; 

The  world  demands  us,  and  at  length  we  psrt: 

Thou  whom  that  heart,  since  first  it  felt,  a| 

I  thought  not  why,  nor  questioned  how, 

In  my  first  thoughts,  first  notions,  and  first  cira^ 

Associate ;  partner  in  my  mind's  affidn. 

In  my  young  dreams,  my  fancies  iO-exprsis'd, 

But  well-conceived,  and  to  the  heart  addresi'd. 

A  fellow-reader  in  the  books  I  read, 

A  fellow-mourner  in  the  tears  I  shed, 

A  friend,  partaking  every  grief  and  joy, 

A  lively,  frank,  engaging,  generous  boy. 

At  school  each  other's  prompters,  day  by  dsy 
Companions  in  the  frolic  or  the  fray  ; 
Prompt  in  disputes — ^we  never  sought  the  cause, 
The  laws  of  friendship  were  our  only  lawi ; 
We  ask'd  not  how  or  why  the  strife  began. 
But  David's  foe  was  foe  to  Jonathan. 

In  after-years  my  Friend,  the  elder  boy, 
Would  speak  of  Love,  its  tumult  and  its  joy ; 
A  new  and  strong  emotion,  thus  impress'd. 
Prepared  for  pain  to  come  the  yielding  bissrt; 
For  though  no  object  then  the  fancy  found, 
She  dreamt  of  darts,  and  gloried  at  the  wound; 
Smooth  verse  and  tender  tales  the  spirit  movfd, 
And  ere  the  Chloes  came  the  Strephons  loved. 

This  is  the  Friend  I  leave ;  for  he  remsios 
Bound  to  his  home  by  strong  but  viewless  obsioi: 
Nor  need  I  fear  that  Ms  aspiring  soul 
Will  fail  his  adverse  fortunes  to  control. 
Or  lose  the  fame  he  merits :  yet  awhile 
The  clouds  may  lower — but  then  his  son  will  mik. 
Oh !  Time,  thou  teller  of  men's  fortunes,  leod 
Thy  aid,  and  be  propitious  to  my  Friend  I 
Let  me  behold  him  prosperous,  and  his  nams 
Enroll'd  among  the  darling  sons  of  Fame ; 
In  love  befriend  him,  and  be  his  the  bride, 
Proud  of  her  choice,  and  of  her  lord  the  pride. 
'*  So  shall  my  little  bark  attendant  sail  "— 
(As  Pope  has  sung) — and  prosperous  be  thegtlf* 

n. 

He  is  not  here :  the  Youth  I  loved  so  weU 
Dwells  in  some  place  where  kindred  spirits  d«sS: 
But  I  shall  learn.    Oh  1  tell  me  of  my  Friend, 
With  whom  I  hoped  life's  evening-oafan  to  spend; 
With  whom  was  spent  the  mom,  the  happy  son, 
When  gay  conceits  and  glorious  views  are  bom ; 
With  whom  conversing  I  began  to  find 
The  early  stirrings  of  an  active  mind. 
That,  done  the  tasks  and  lessons  of  the  d^, 
Sought  for  new  pleasures  in  our  untried  way ; 
And  stray'd  in  fairy  land,  where  much  we  Un^ 
to  stray. 
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Here  he  abidei  not!  could  not  gurely  fix 
In  this  dull  place,  with  these  dull  souls  to  mix : 
Ue  finds  his  place  where  lively  spirits  meet, 
And  loftier  souls  firom  baser  kind  retreat. 


First,  of  my  early  Friend  1  gave  the  name, 
Well  known  to  me,  and,  as  I  judged,  to  Fame ; 
My  grave  informer  doubted,  then  replied, 
"  T^t  Lad ! — why,  yes  ! — some  ten  years  since  he 
died." 

P, — Died !  and  unknown !  the  man  I  loved  so 
weU! 
But  is  this  all  ?  the  whole  that  you  can  tell 
Of  one  so  gifted  ? — 

/•.—Gifted  !  why,  in  truth. 
You  puzzle  me ;  how  gifted  was  the  Youth  ? 
I  recollect  him,  now — his  lonfj,  pale  face- 
He  dress'd  in  drab,  and  walk'd  as  in  a  race. 

P.  Good   Heaven!   what    did   I    not    of  him 
expect  ? 
And  is  this  all  indeed  you  recollect — 
Of  wit  that  charm'd  me,  with  delightful 
And  gay  good-humour  that  must  ever  ph 
His  taste,  his  genius !  know  you  nought  of  these  ? 


F. — No,  not  of  these  : — ^but  stop !  in  passing 
near, 
I  \%  heard  his  fiute — it  was  not  much  to  hear : 
As  for  his  genius — let  me  not  offend — 
I  never  had  a  genius  for  a  friend, 
And  doubt  of  yours ;  but  still  he  did  his  best. 
And  was  a  decent  Lad : — there  let  him  rest ! 


He  lies  in  peace,  with  all  his  humble  race, 
And  has  no  stone  to  mark  his  burial-place  ; 
Nor  left  he  that  which  to  the  world  might  show 
That  he  was  one  that  world  was  bound  to  know. 
For  aught  he  gave  it. — Here  his  story  ends  I 

P.— And    is    this    all?     This    character    my 
Friend's  I 

That  may,  alas !  be  mine "  a  decent  Lad  /" — 

The  very  phrase  would  make  a  Poet  mad  ! 

And  he  is  gone ! — Oh  !  proudly  did  1  think 

That  we  together  at  that  fount  should  drink, 

Together  climb  the  steep  ascent  of  Fame, 

Together  gain  an  ever-during  name, 

And  give  due  credit  to  our  native  home — 

Yet  here  he  lies,  without  a  name  or  tomb  ; 

Perhaps  not  honour'd  by  a  single  tear, 

Just  enter'd  in  a  parish-register, 

AVith  common  dust,  forgotten  to  remain  : 

And  shall  I  seek  what  thou  couldst  not  obtain — 

A  name  for  men  when  I  am  dead  to  speak  ? — 

Oh  !  let  me  something  more  substantial  seek ; 

Let  mc  no  more  on  man*s  poor  praise  depend. 

But  learn  one  lesson  from  my  buried  Friend. 


TALE  VIIL 


[fabbwkll  amj>  setork.] 
BAKNABY,  THE  SHOPMAN. 


Fabbwsli.1  to  Aur  whom  juft  aoroas  my  way 
I  see  his  shop  attending  day  by  day ; 
Save  on  the  Sunday,  when  he  duly  goes 
To  his  own  church,  in  his  own  Sunday  clothes. 
Young  though  he  is,  yet  carefUl  there  he  stands, 
Opening  his  shop  with  his  own  ready  hands ; 
Nor  scorns  the  broom  that  to  and  fto  he  moves, 
Cleaning  his  way,  for  cleanliness  he  loves. 
But  yet  preserves  not :  in  his  zeal  for  trade 
He  has  his  shop  an  ark  for  all  things  made ; 
And  there,  in  spite  of  his  all-guarding  eye. 
His  sundry  wares  in  strange  confusion  lie — 
Delightful  token  of  the  haste  that  keeps 
Those  mingled  matters  in  their  shapeless  heaps ;  . 
Yet  ere  he  rests  he  takes  them  all  away, 
And  order  smiles  on  the  returning  day. 

Most  ready  tradesman  he  of  men  !  alive 
To  all  that  turns  to  money — he  must  thrive. 
Obsequious,  civil,  loath  t'  offend  or  trust. 
And  full  of  awe  for  greatness — thrive  he  must; 
For  weU  he  knows  to  creep,  and  he  in  time, 
By  wealth  assisted,  will  aspire  to  climb. 

Painstaking  lad  he  was,  and  with  his  slate 
For  hours  in  useful  meditation  sate ; 
Puzzled,  and  seizing  every  boy  at  hand. 
To  make  him — hard  the  labour ! — understand : 
But  when  of  learning  he  enough  possessed 
For  his  affairs,  who  would  might  learn  the  rest ; 
All  else  was  useless  when  he  had  obtained 
Knowledge  that  told  him  what  he  lost  or  gain'd« 
Ue  envied  no  man  for  his  learning ;  he 
Who  was  not  rich  was  poor  with  Bamabjf : 
But  he  for  envy  has  no  thought  to  spare. 
Nor  love  nor  hate — ^his  heart  is  in  his  ware. 

Happy  the  man  whose  greatest  pleasure  Ilea 
In  the  fair  trade  by  which  he  hopes  to  rise  I 
To  him  how  bright  the  opening  day,  how  ble«'d 
The  busy  noon,  how  sweet  the  evening  rest  1 
To  him  th«  nation*s  state  is  all  unknown, 
Whose  watchful  eye  is  ever  on  his  own. 
You  talk  of  patriots,  men  who  give  up  all. 
Yea,  life  itself,  at  their  dear  country's  call  I 
He  look'd  on  such  as  men  of  other  date. 
Men  to  admire,  and  not  to  imitate ; 
They  as  his  Bible-Saints  to  him  appeared. 
Lost  to  the  world,  but  still  to  be  revered. 

Yet  there 's  a  Widow,  in  a  neighbouring  street, 
Whom  he  contrives  in  Sunday-dress  to  meet ; 
Hers  house  and  land ;  and  these  are  more  delight 
To  him  than  learning,  in  the  proverb's  spite. 

The  Widow  sees  at  once  the  Trader's  views. 
And  means  to  soothe  him,  flatter,  and  reftise  : 
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Tet  there  are  moments  when  a  woman  fails 
In  such  design,  and  so  the  man  prevails. 
LoTe  she  has  not,  but,  in  a  guanlless  hour. 
May  lose  her  purpose,  and  resign  her  power ; 
Yet  all  such  hasard  she  resolves  to  run, 
Pleased  to  be  woo'd,  and  fearless  to  be  won. 

Lovers  like  these,  as  dresses  thrown  aside, 
Are  kept  and  shown  to  feed  a  woman's  pride. 
Old-fashion'd,  ugly,  call  them  what  she  will, 
They  serve  as  signs  of  her  importance  still. 
She  thinks  they  might  inferior  forms  adorn, 
And  does  not  love  to  hear  them  used  with  scorn ; 
Till  on  some  day  when  she  has  need  of  dress, 
And  none  at  hand  to  serve  her  in  distress. 
She  takes  th'  insulted  robe,  and  turns  about ; 
Long-hidden  beauties  one  by  one  peer  out. 
"  'T  is  not  so  bad  !  See,  Jenny— I  declare 
"  T  is  pretty  well,  and  then  't  is  lasting  wear ; 
"  And  what  is  fashion  ? — if  a  woman  's  wise, 
"  She  will  the  substance,  not  the  shadow,  prise ; 
"  'T  is  a  choice  silk,  and,  if  I  put  it  on, 
'*  Off  go  these  ugly  trappings  every  one." 
The  dress  is  worn,  a  friendly  smile  is  raised. 
But  the  good  lady  for  her  courage  praised — 
Till  wonder  dies.     The  dress  is  worn  with  pride, 
And  not  one  trapping  yet  is  cast  aside. 

Meanwhile  the  man  his  six-day  toil  renews. 
And  on  the  seventh  he  worships  Heaven,  and  woos. 

I  leave  thee,  Bamaby ;  and  if  I  see 
Thee  once  again,  a  Burgess  thou  wilt  be. 

n. 

But  how  is  this  ?  I  left  a  thriving  man, 
Hight  Bamaby !  when  he  to  trade  began — 
Trade  his  delight  and  hope ;  and,  if  alive. 
Doubt  I  had  none  that  Bamaby  would  thrive : 
Tet  here  I  see  him,  sweeping,  as  before. 
The  very  dust  from  forth  the  very  door. 
So  would  a  miser !  but,  metbiuks,  the  shop 
Itself  is  meaner — has  he  made  a  stop  ? 

I  thought  I  should  at  least  a  burgess  see. 
And  lo !  't  is  but  an  older  Bamaby ; 
With  face  more  wrinkled,  with  a  coat  as  bare 
As  coats  of  his  once  begging  kindred  were ; 
Bru8h*d  to  the  thread  that  is  distinctly  seen. 
And  beggarly  would  be,  but  that 't  is  clean. 

Why,  how  is  this  ?    Upon  a  closer  view. 
The  shop  is  narrow'd :  it  is  cut  in  two. 
Is  all  that  business  from  its  station  fled  ? 
Why,  Bamaby  I  thy  very  shop  is  dead  I 
Now,  what  the  cause  my  Friend  will  soon  relate — 
And  what  the  fall  from  that  predicted  fate. 


F,  A  common  cause  :  it  seems  his  lawful  gains 
Came  slowly  forth,  and  came  with  care  and  pains. 
These  he,  indeed,  was  willing  to  bestow. 
But  still  his  progress  to  his  point  was  slow. 
And  might  be  quicken'd,  **  could  he  cheat  the  eyes 
"  Of  all  those  rascal-officers  and  spies, 
"  The  Customs'  greedy  tribe,  the  wolves  of  the 
Ezdie/* 


Tea,  coffee,  spirits,  laees,  silks,  and  spice, 
And  sundry  drugs  that  bear  a  noble  price. 
Are  bought  for  Uttle,  but  ere  sold,  the  things 
Are  deeply  charged  for  duty  of  the  king's. 
Now,  if  the  servants  of  this  king  would  keep 
At  a  kind  distance,  or  would  wink  or  sleep, 
Just  till  the  goods  in  safety  were  disposed. 
Why,  then  his  labours  would  be  quickly  dosed. 
Tme !  some  have  thriven, — but  they  the  lam  dt- 

fled. 
And  shunn'd  the  powers  they  should  have  sst» 
fled! 

Their  way  he  tried,  and,  finding  some  sueoea. 
His  heart  grew  stouter,  and  his  caution  leoi;         I 
Then — for  why  doubt,  wheu  placed  in  ForOme't 

way? — 
There  was  a  bank,  and  that  was  surt  to  pay. 
Tes,  every  partner  in  that  thriving  bank 
He  judged  a  man  of  a  superior  rank. 
Were  he  but  one  in  a  concern  so  grand — 
Why !  he  might  build  a  house  and  buy  him  had; 
Then,  too,  the  Widow,  whom  he  loved  so  well, 
Would  not  refuse  with  such  a  man  to  dwell ; 
And,  to  complete  his  views,  he  might  be  made 
A  Borough-Justice,  when  be  ceased  to  trade; 
For  he   had  known — well  pleased   to  koo«--« 

mayor  , 

Who  once  had  dealt  in  cheese  and  vinegar. 

Who  hastens  to  be  «^ch  resembles  Urn  'i 

Who  is  resolved  that  he  will  quickly  swim,  |< 

And  trusts  his  full-blown  bladders !     He,  indeed, 
With  these  supported,  moves  along  with  spe«d:     ] 
He  laughs  at  those  whom  untried  depths  alann, 
By  caution  led,  and  moved  by  strength  of  ann; 
Till  in  mid-way,  the  way  his  folly  chose, 
His  full-blown  bladder  bursts,  and  down  be  gosi! 
Or,  if  preserved,  *t  is  by  their  fUendly  aid 
Whom  he  despised  as  cautious  and  afraid. 

Who  could  resist  ?    Not  Bamaby.    Soooass 
A  while  his  pride  exalted — to  depreas. 
Three  years  he  pass*d  in  feverish  hopes  and  ftsit. 
When  fled  the  profits  of  the  former  yean ; 
Shook  by  the  law's  strong  arm,  all  he  had  gsin'd 
He  dropp'd — and  hopeless,  penniless  remaia'd. 

The  cruel  Widow,  whom  he  yet  porsued. 
Was  kind  but  cautious,  then  was  stem  and  rude- 
**  Should  wealth,  now  hen,  frx>m  that  dear  bus 

which  came, 
'*  Be  thrown  away  to  prop  a  smuggler's  fkme  T 
She  spake  insulting ;  and  with  many  a  sigh, 
The  fallen  Trader  passed  her  mansion  by. 

Fear,  shame,  and  sorrow,  for  a  time  endortd, 
Th'  adventurous  man  was  ruin'd,  but  was  oured- 
His  weakness  pitied,  and  his  once  good  name 
The  means  of  his  returning  peace  became. 

He  was  assisted,  to  his  shop  withdrew. 
Half  let,  half  rented,  and  began  anew. 
To  smile  on  custom,  that  in  part  rctuni'd. 
With  the  small  gains  that  he  no  longer  spun'd. 
Wam'd  by  the  past,  he  rises  with  the  day, 
And  tries  to  sweep  ofi"  sorrow. Sweep  wt9$i 
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TALE   IX. 


[farewell  AMD  REItrBBr.] 

JANE. 
I. 

Kifowjf  bat  of  late,  I  yet  am  loath  to  leare 
The  gentle  Jane^  and  wonder  why  I  griere — 
Not  for  her  wants,  for  she  has  no  distress, 
She  has  no  suffering  that  her  looks  express. 
Her  air  or  manner — ^hers  the  mild  good  sense 
That  wins  its  way  by  making  no  pretence. 

When  yet  a  child,  her  dying  mother  knew 
What,  left  by  her,  the  widow'd  man  would  do, 
And  gave  her  Jane,  for  she  had  power,  enough 
To  live  in  ease— of  love  and  care  a  proof. 
Enabled  thus,  the  maid  is  kind  to  all — 
Is  pious  too,  and  that  without  a  calL 
Not  that  she  doubts  of  calls  that  Ueav'n  has  sent — 
Calls  to  belieye,  or  warnings  to  repent ; 
But  that  she  rests  upon  the  Word  dirine. 
Without  presuming  on  a  dubious  sign — 
A  sudden  light,  the  momentary  zeal 
Of  those  who  rashly  hope  and  warmly  feel ; 
These  she  rejects  not,  nor  on  these  relies. 
And  neither  feels  the  influence  nor  denies. 
Upon  the  sure  and  written  Word  she  trusts. 
And  by  the  Law  Divine  her  life  adjusts ; 
She  blames  not  her  who  other  creed  prefers, 
And  all  she  asks  is  charity  for  hers. 
Her  great  example  is  her  gracious  Lord ; 
Her  hope  his  promise,  and  her  guide  his  Word ; 
Her  quiet  ahns  are  known  to  God  alone. 
Her  left  hand  knows  not  what  her  right  has  done ; 
Her  talents,  not  the  few,  she  well  improves, 
And  puts  to  use  in  labour  that  she  lovaa. 

Pensive,  though  good,  I  leave  thee,  gentle  maid — 
In  thee  confiding,  of  thy  peace  afrait^ 
In  a  strange  world  to  act  a  trying  part. 
With  a  soft  temper  and  a  yielding  heart  I 

n. 

p. — ^How  fkres  my  gentle  Jane,  with  spirit  meek. 
Whose  fiite  with  some  foreboding  care  I  seek ; 
Her  whom  I  pitied  in  my  pride,  while  she. 
For  many  a  cause  more  weighty,  pitied  me ; 
For  she  has  wonder*d  how  die  idle  boy 
His  head  or  hands  would  usefully  employ — 
At  least  for  thee  his  grateful  spirit  pray*d. 
And  now  to  ask  thy  fortune  is  afraid. — 
How  fares  the  gentle  Jane  ? — 

F. — Know  first,  she  fStfet 
As  one  who  bade  adiea  to  earthly  cares ; 
As  one  by  virtue  guided,  and  who,  tried 
By  man's  deceit,  has  never  lost  her  guide. 

Htr  age  I  knew  not,  but  it  seem'd  the  age 
When  Love  is  wont  a  aerions  war  to  wage 


In  female  hearts,^when   hopes    and    feart  art 

strong. 
And  't  is  a  fstal  step  to  place  them  wrong ; 
For  childish  fancies  now  have  ta'en  their  flight, 
And  love's  impressions  are  no  longer  light. 

Jnst  at  this  time — what  time  I  do  not  tell— 
There  came  a  Stranger  in  the  place  to  dwell ; 
He  seem'd  as  one  who  sacred  truth  reveres. 
And  like  her  own  his  sentiments  and  years ; 
His  person  manly,  with  engaging  mien. 
His  spirit  quiet,  and  hb  looks  serene. 
He  kept  from  all  disgraceful  deeds  aloof. 
Severely  tried,  and  found  temptation-proof: 
This  was  by  most  nnquestion'd,  and  the  few 
Who  made  inquiry  sidd  report  was  true. 

His  very  choice  of  our  neglected  place 
Endear'd  him  to  us — 't  was  an  act  of  grace ; 
And  soon  to  Jane,  our  unobtrusive  maid. 
In  still  respect  was  his  attention  paid ; 
Each  in  the  other  found  what  both  approved. 
Good  sense  and  quiet  manners :  these  they  loved. 

So  came  regard,  and  then  esteem,  and  then 
The  kind  of  friendship  women  have  with  men : 
At  length  'twaa  love,  but  candid,  open,  fair. 
Such  as  became  their  years  and  character. 

In  their  discourse  religion  had  its  place. 
When  he  of  doctrines  talk'd,  and  she  of  grace. 
He  knew  the  different  sects,  the  varying  creeds. 
While  she,  less  learned,  spake  of  virtuous  deeds : 
He  dwelt  on  errors  into  which  we  fall. 
She  on  the  gracious  remedy  for  all : 
So  between  both,  his  knowledge  and  her  own. 
Was  the  whole  Christian  to  perfection  shown. 
Though  neither  quite  approved  the  other's  part- 
ners without  learning,  his  without  a  heart — 
Still  to  each  other  they  were  dear,  were  good. 
And  an  these  matters  kindly  understood ; 
For  Jane  was  liberal,  and  her  friend  could  trust, — 
**  He  thinks  not  with  me !  but  is  fair  and  just." 

Her  prudent  lover  to  her  man  of  law 
Show'd  how  he  lived :  it  seem'd  without  a  flaw  ; 
She  saw  their  moderate  means — content  with  what 
she  saw. 

Jane  had  no  doubts — with  so  much  to  admire. 
She  judged  it  insult  farther  to  inquire. 

The  lover  sought — what  lover  brooks  delay  ? 

For  full  assent,  and  for  an  early  day — 
And  he  would  construe  well  the  soft  oonsentlnff 
Nay:  ^ 

The  day  was  near,  and  Jane,  with  book  in  hand, 
Sat  down  to  read — perhaps  might  understand : 
For  what  prevented  ?— say,  she  seem'd  to  read ; 
When  one  there  came,  her  own  sad  canse  to  plead ; 
A  stranger  she,  who  fearless  named  that  rsnio 
A  breach  in  love's  and  honour's  sacred  laws. 

"  In  a  far  country,  Lady,  bleak  and  wild, 
'*  Report  has  reached  me  I  how  art  thou  beguiled  t 
^  Or  dared  he  tell  thee  that  for  ten  sad  years 
"  He  saw  me  struggling   with   fond  hopes  kA 
fears? 
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"  From  my  dear  home  he  won  me,  bleit'd  and 
free  I 

**  To  be  hi«  victim." "  Madam,  who  is  heV* 

*<  Not  yet  thy  husband.  Lady :  no !  not  yet; 
**  For  he  has  first  to  pay  a  mighty  debt.*' 

"  Speaks  he  not  of  religion  ?"— *'  So  he  speaks, 
"  When  he  the  ruin  of  his  victim  seeks. 
"  Uow  smooth  and  gracious  were  his  words,  how 

sweet — 
*'  The  fiend,  his  master,  prompting  his  deceit  I 
*^  Me  he  with  kind  instruction  ied  to  trust 
**  In  one  who  seem*d  so  grave,  so  kind,  so  just. 
**  Books  to  amuse  me,  and  inform,  he  brought, 
**  Like  that  old  serpent  with  temptation  fraught ; 
''  His  like  the  precepts  of  the  wise  appear'd, 
"  Till  I  imbibed  the  vice  I  had  not  fear*d. 
**  By  pleasant  tales  and  dissertations  gay  . 
*^  He  wiled  the  lessons  of  my  youth  away. 

**  Of  moral  duties  he  would  talk,  and  prove 
**  They  gave  a  sanction,  and  commanded  love ; 
**  His  sober  smile  at  forms  and  rites  was  shown, 
**  To  make  my  mind  depraved,  and  like  liis  own. 

**  But  wilt  thou  take  him  ?  wilt  thou  ruin  take, 
"  With  a  grave  robber,  a  religious  rake  ? 
"  'Tis  not  to  serve  thee.  Lady,  that  I  came — 
"  *T  is  not  to  claim  him,  't  is  not  to  reclaim — 
**  But 't  is  that  he  may  for  my  wrongs  be  paid, 
"  And  feel  the  vengeance  of  the  wretch  he  made. 

"  Not  for  myself  I  thy  attention  claim — 
"  My  children  dare  not  take  their  father's  name  : 
"  They  know  no  parent's  love — love  will  not  dwell 

with  shame. 
"  What  law  would  force,  he  not  without  it  gives, 
'*  And  hates  each  living  wretch,  because  it  lives  I 
"  Yet,  with  these  sinful  stains,  the  man  is  mine  : 
'*  How  will  he  curse  me  for  this  rash  design ! 
"  Yes — I  will  bear  his  curse,   but  him  will  not 

resign. 

"  I  see  thee  grieved ;  but,  Lady,  what  thy  grief  ? 
"  It  may  be  pungent,  but  it  must  be  brief. 
'<  Pious  thou  art;  but  what  will  profit  thee, 
"  Match'd  with  a  demon,  woman's  piety  ? 
"  Not  for  thy  sake  my  wrongs  and  wrath  I  tell, 
**■  Bevengc  I  seek  !  but  yet  I  wish  thee  well. 
**  And  now  I  leave  thee  I   Thou  art  wam'd  by  one, 
**  The  rock  on  which  her  peace  was  wreck'd  to 
shun." 

The  Lover  heard ;  but  not  in  time  to  stay 
A  woman*s  vengeance  in  its  headlong  way  : 
Yet  he  essay'd,  with  no  unpractised  skill. 
To  warp  the  judgment,  or  at  least  the  will ; 
To  raise  such  tumults  in  the  poor  weak  heart, 
That  Jane,  believing  all— yet  should  not  dare  to 
part. 

But  there  was  Virtue  in  her  mind  that  strove 
With  all  his  eloquence,  and  all  her  love ; 
He  told  what  hope  and  frailty  dared  to  tell, 
And  all  was  answer'd  by  a  stem  Farewell! 

Home  with  his  consort  he  retum'd  once  more, 
And  they  resumed  the  life  they  ied  before. 


Not  io  our  maiden.    She,  before  redgn'd. 
Had  now  the  anguish  of  a  wounded  mind — 
And  felt  the  languid  grief  that  the  deserted  ted: 
On  him  she  had  reposed  each  worldly  riew. 
And,  when  he  fail'd,  the  world  itself  withclrrw. 
With  all  its  prospects.    Nothing  could  restore 
To  life  its  value  ;  hope  would  live  no  more  : 
Pensive  by  nature,  she  can  not  sustain 
The  sneer  of  pity  that  the  heartless  feign  ; 
But  to  the  pressure  of  her  griefr  gives  wny^ 
A  (jmet  victim,  and  a  patient  prey: 
The  one  bright  view  that  she  had  chexish'd  die*. 
And  other  hope  must  from  the  futore  rise. 

She  still  extends  to  grief  and  want  her  aid. 
And  by  the  comfort  she  imparts  b  paid  : 
Death  is  her  soul's  relief:  to  him  she  flies 
For  consolation  that  this  world  denies. 
No  more  to  life's  false  promises  she  cHngi, 
She  longs  to  change  this  troubled  state  of  thingB, 
Till  every  rising  mom  the  happier  prospect  bciasiL 


TALE  X. 


[rA&EWELL  AKD  RSTUBH.] 

THE  ANCIENT  MANSION. 

I. 

To  part  is  painful ;  nay,  to  bid  adieu 
E'en  to  a  favourite  spot  is  painful  too. 
That  fine  old  Seat,  with  all  those  oaks  around, 
Oft  have  I  view'd  with  reverence  so  profoond. 
As    something    sacred    dwelt   in    that   deHoScoi 
ground. 

There,  with  its  tenantry  about,  reside 
A  genuine  English  race,  the  country's  pride ; 
And  now  a  Lady,  last  of  all  that  race, 
Is  the  departing  spirit  of  the  place. 
Hers  is  the  last  of  all  that  noble  blood. 
That  flow'd  through  generations  brave  and  good ; 
And  if  there  dwells  a  native  pride  in  her, 
It  is  the  pride  of  name  and  character. 

True,  she  will  speak,  in  her  abundant  seal. 
Of  stainless  honour ;  that  she  needs  mutt  feel ; 
She  must  lament  that  she  is  now  the  last 
Of  all  who  gave  such  splendour  to  the  past. 

Still  are  her  habits  of  the  ancient  kind ; 
She  knows  the  poor,  the  sick,  the  lame,  the  hUad : 
She  holds,  so  she  believes,  her  wealth  in  trost ; 
And  being  kind,  with  her,  is  being  just. 
Though  soul'  and  body  she  delights  to  aid, 
Yet  of  her  skill  she 's  prudentlv  afraid : 
So  to  her  chaplain's  care  she  thie  oommenda. 
And  when  that  craves,  the  village  doctor  i 

At  church  attendance  she  requires  of  aU 
Who  would  be  held  in  credit  at  the  HaU ; 
A  due  respect  to  each  degree  she  showi^ 
And  pays  the  debt  that  every  mortal  < 
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'T  is  by  opinion  that  respect  is  led, 

The  rich  esteem  becsute  the  poor  are  fed. 

Her  aerrants  all,  if  to  we  may  describe 
That  ancient,  grave,  observant,  decent  tribe, 
Who  with  her  share  the  blessings  of  the  Hall, 
Are  kind  but  grave,  are  proad  but  coorteoos  all — 
Proud  of  their  lucky  lot !  Behold,  how  stands 
That  grey-hair'd  butler,  waiting  her  commands ; 
The  hudj  dines,  and  every  day  he  feels 
That  his  good  mistress  falters  in  her  meals. 
With  yrhSx  respectftil  manners  he  entreats 
That  she  would  eat — ^yet  Jacob  little  eats ; 
When  she  forbears,  his  supplicating  eye 
Entreats  the  noble  dame  once  more  to  try. 
Their  years  the  same ;  and  he  has  never  known 
Another  place ;  and  this  he  deems  his  own, — 
All  appertains  to  him.    Whatever  he  sees 
Is  oKft/—**  our  house,  our  land,  our  walks,  our 
trees!" 

But  still  he  fears  the  time  is  just  at  hand 
When  he  no  more  shall  in  that  presence  stand ; 
And  he  resolves,  with  mingled  grief  and  pride. 
To  serve  no  being  in  the  world  beside. 
**  He  has  enough,"  he  says,  with  many  a  sigh, 
"  For  him  to  serve  his  God,  and  learn  to  die : 
^  He  and  his  lady  shall  have  heard  their  call, 
**  And  the  new  folk,  the  strangers,  may  have  all." 

But,  leaving  these  to  their  accustomed  way, 
The  Seat  itself  demands  a  short  delay. 
We  all  have  interest  there — ^the  trees  that  grow 
Near  to  that  seat,  to  that  their  grandeur  owe ; 
They  take,   but  largely  pay,  and    equal    grace 

bestow: 
They  hide  a  part,  but  still  the  part  they  shade 
Is  more  inviting  to  our  fancy  made ; 
And,  if  the  eye  be  robb'd  of  half  its  sight, 
Th'  Imagination  feels  the  more  delight. 
These  giant  oaks  by  no  man's  order  stand ; 
Heaven  did  the  work ;  by  no  man  was  it  plann'd. 

Hera  I  behold  no  puny  works  of  art. 
None  give  me  reasons  why  these  views  impart 
Snob  eharm  to  fill  the  mind,  such  joy  to  swell  the 

heart. 
These  very  pinnacles,  and  turrets  small. 
And  wlodowt  dim,  have  beauty  in  them  all. 
How  statelv  stand  yon  pines  upon  the  hill. 
How  soft  the  murmurs  of  that  living  rill ! 
And  o'er  the  park's  tall  paling,  scarcely  higher. 
Peeps  the  low  Church  and  shows  the  modest  spire. 
Unnumber'd  violets  on  those  banks  appear, 
And  all  the  flrtt-bom  beauties  of  the  year. 
The  grey-green  blossoms  of  the  willows  bring 
The  large  wild  bees  upon  the  labouring  wing ; 
Then  comes  the  Summer  with  augmented  pride, 
Whose  pure  small  streams  along  the  valleys  glide : 
Her  richer  Flora  their  brief  charms  display, 
And,  as  the  fruit  advances,  fall  away. 
Then  shall  th'  autumnal  yellow  clothe  the  leaf, 
What  time  the  reaper  binds  the  burden'd  sheaf: 
Then  silent  groves  denote  the  dying  year. 
The  morning  frost,  and  noontide  gossamer ; 
And  all  be  silent  in  the  scene  around, 
All  save  the  distant  sea's  uncertain  sound, 


Or  here  and  there  the  gun  whose  loud  report 
Proclaims  to  man  that  Death  is  but  his  sport. 
And  then  the  wintry  winds  begin  to  blow, 
Then  fall  the  flaky  stars  of  gathering  snow, 
When  on  the  thorn  the  ripening  sloe,  yet  blue, 
Takes  the  bright  varnish  of  the  morning  dew ; 
The  aged  moss  grows  brittle  on  the  pale. 
The  dry  boughs  splinter  in  the  windy  gale, 
And  every  changing  season  of  the  year 
Stamps  on  the  scene  its  English  character. 

Farewell  I  a  prouder  Mansion  T  may  see. 
But  much  must  meet  in  that  which  equals  thee ! 


n. 

I  leave  the  town,  and  take  a  well-known  way. 
To  that  old  mansion  in  the  closing  day. 
When  beams  of  golden  light  are  shed  around. 
And  sweet  is  every  sight  and  every  sound. 
Pass  but  this  hill,  and  I  shall  then  behold 
The  Seat  so  honoured,  so  admired  of  old. 
And  yet  admired 

Alas !  I  see  a  change. 
Of  odious  kind,  and  lamentably  strange. 
Who  had  done  this?     The  good  old  Lady  lies 
Within  her  tomb ;  but  who  could  this  advise  ? 
What  barbarous  hand  could  all  this  mischief  do. 
And  spoil  a  noble  house  to  make  it  new  ? 
Who  had  done  this  ?     Some  genuine  Son  of  Trade 
Has  all  this  dreadful  devastation  made  ; 
Some  man  with  line  and  rule,  and  evil  eye, 
Who  could  no  beauty  in  a  tree  descry, 
Save  in  a  clump,  when  station'd  by  his  hand, 
And  standing  where  his  genius  bade  them  stand  ; 
Some  true  admirer  of  the  time's  reform. 
Who  strips  an  ancient  dwelling  like  a  storm. 
Strips  it  of  all  its  dignity  and  grace. 
To  put  his  own  dear  fancies  in  their  place. 
He  hates  concealment :  all  that  was  enclosed 
By  venerable  wood  is  now  exposed, 
Ajid  a  few  stripling  elms  and  oaks  appear, 
Fenced  round  by  boards  to  keep  them  from  the 
deer. 


I  miss  the  grandeur  of  the  rich  old  scene, 
And  see  not  what  these  clumps  and  patches  mean ! 
This  shrubby  belt  that  runs  the  land  around 
Shuts  freedom  out !  what  being  likes  a  bound  ? 
The  shrubs  indeed,  and  ill-placed  flowers,  are  gay. 
And  some  would  praise ;  I  wish  they  were  sway, 
That  in  the  wild-wood  maxe  I  as  of  old  might 

stray. 
The  things  themselves  are  pleasant  to  behold, 
But  not  like  those  which  we  beheld  of  old,— 
That  half-hid  mansion,  with  its  wide  domain. 
Unbound  and  unsubdued  I — but  sighs  are  vain ; 
It  is  the  rage  of  Taste — the  n^e  and  compass 
reign. 

As  thus  my  spleen  upon  the  view  I  fed, 
A  man  approach'd  me,  by  his  grandchild  led — 
A  blind  old  man,  and  she  a  fair  young  maid, 
Tiliteirfng  In  love  to  what  her  grandsire  said. 
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And  thus  with  gentle  voice  he  spoke — 
"  Come  lead  me,  lassie,  to  the  shade, 

**  Where  willows  grow  beside  the  brook ; 
**  For  well  I  know  the  sound  it  made, 

"  "When,  dashing  o*er  the  stony  rill, 

"  It  murmur'd  to  St.  Osyth'g  Mill." 

The  Lass  replied — "  The  trees  are  fled, 
"  They  *ve  cut  the  brook  a  straighter  bed : 
'*  No  shades  the  present  lords  allow, 
"  The  miller  only  murmurs  now ; 
**  The  waters  now  his  mill  forsake, 
**  And  form  a  pond  they  call  a  lake." 

*'  Then,  lassie,  lead  thy  grandsire  on, 

**  And  to  the  holy  water  bring ; 
'*  A  cup  is  fasten'd  to  the  stone, 

"  And  I  would  taste  the  healing  spring, 
**  That  soon  its  rocky  cist  forsakes, 
"  And  green  its  mossy  passage  makes." 

"  The  holy  spring  is  tum'd  aside, 
**  The  rock  is  gone,  the  stream  is  dried  ; 
**  The  plough  has  levell'd  all  around, 
**  And  here  is  now  no  holy  ground." 

"  Then,  lass,  thy  grandsire's  footsteps  guide 
<^  To  Buhner's  Tree,  the  giant  oak, 

**  Whose  boughs  the  keeper's  cottage  hide, 
^*  And  part  the  church-way  lane  o'erlook ; 

"  A  boy,  I  climb*d  the  topmost  bough, 

**  And  I  would  feel  its  shadow  now. 

"  Or,  lassie,  lead  me  to  the  west, 

**  Where  grew  the  elm-trees  thick  and  tall, 
**  Where  rooks  unnumber'd  build  their  nest — 

"  Deliberate  birds,  and  prudent  all : 
"  Their  notes,  indeed,  are  harsh  and  rude, 
**  But  they  *re  a  social  multitude." 

"  The  rooks  are  shot,  the  trees  are  fell'd, 
*^  And  nest  and  nursery  all  expellM ; 
"  With  better  fate,  the  gianfc-tree, 
^^  Old  Bulmer's  Oak,  is  gone  to  sea. 
"  The  church-way  walk  is  now  no  more, 
"  And  men  must  other  ways  explore : 
*'  Though  this  indeed  promotion  gains, 
"  For  this  the  park's  new  wall  contains ; 
**  And  here  I  fear  we  shall  not  meet 
"  A  shade — although,  perchance,  a  seat." 

**  O  then,  my  lassie,  lead  the  way 
"  To  Comfort's  Home,  the  ancient  inn ; 

"  That  something  holds,  if  we  can  pay — 
"  Old  David  is  our  living  kin ; 

'*  A  servant  once,  he  still  preserves 

'^  His  name,  and  in  his  office  serves." 

**  Alas !  that  mine  should  be  the  fate 

"  Old  David's  sorrows  to  relate  : 

"  But  they  were  brief:  not  long  before 

**  He  died,  hh  office  was  no  more. 

**  The  kennel  stands  upon  the  ground, 

^  With  something  of  the  former  sound." 


^  O  then,"  the  grieving  Man  replied. 

"  No  further,  lassie,  let  me  stray  ; 
"  Here 's  nothing  left  of  ancient  pride, 

**  Of  what  was  grand,  of  what  was  gaj : 
"  But  all  is  changed,  is  lost,  is  sold-^ 
<*  AU,  aU  that's  left  if  chilling  cold. 
''  I  seek  for  comfort  here  in  vain, 
**  Then  lead  me  to  my  cot  again." 


TALE  XI. 

[farewell  AHD  KETUBir.] 

THE  3fERCHANT. 
I. 

Lo !  one  appears,  to  whom  if  I  shoald  dare 
To  say  Farewell !  the  lordly  man  would  etere, — 
Would  stretch  his  goodly  form  some  inches  hi^tt, 
And  then,  without  a  single  WY>rd,  retire ; 
Or  from  his  state  might  haply  condescend 
To  doubt  his   memory — '*  Ha  I   your   name,  an 
friend!" 

He  is  the  master  of  these  things  we  see. 
Those  vessels  proudly  riding  by  the  quay ; 
With  all  those  mountain  heaps  of  coal  that  Ue, 
For  half  a  county's  wonder  and  supply. 
Boats,  cables,  anchors,  all  to  him  pertain, — 
A  swimming  fortune,  all  his  Other's  gain« 
He  was  a  porter  on  the  quay,  and  one 
Proud  of  his  fortune,  prouder  of  his  son, — 
Who  was  ashamed  of  him,  and  much  diititsa'd 
To  see  his  father  was  no  better  dress'd. 
Yet  for  this  parent  did  the  son  erect 
A  tomb— 't  is  whisper'd  he  must  not  expect 
The  like  for  him  when  he  shall  near  it  sleep, — 
Where  we  behold  the  marble  cherubs  weep. 

There  are  no  merchants  who  with  us  reside 
In  half  his  state,— no  wonder  he  has  pride ; 
Then  he  parades  around  that  vast  estate. 
As  if  he  spum'd  the  slaves  that  make  him  great; 
Speaking  in  tone  so  high,  as  if  the  ware 
Was  notjfiing  worth — at  least  not  worth  his  care ; 
Yet  should  he  not  these  bulky  stores  oontema. 
For  all  his  glory  he  derives  from  them ; 
And  were  it  not  for  that  neglected  store. 
This  great  rich  man  would  be  extremely  poor. 

Generous,  men  oaU  him,  for  he  deigns  to  give ; 
He  condescends  to  say  the  poor  must  live : 
Yet  in  his  seamen  not  a  sign  appears 
That  they  have  much  respect  or  many  fears ; 
With  inattention  they  their  patron  meet. 
As  if  they  thought  his  dignity  a  cheat; 
Or  of  himself  as,  having  much  to  do 
With  their  affiOrs,  he  very  little  knew; 
As  if  his  vrays  to  them  so  well  were  kaowa. 
That  they  might  hear,  and  bow,  and  take 
own. 
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H«  might  contempt  for  men  fo  humble  feel, 
But  this  experience  taught  him  to  conceal ; 
For  sailors  do  not  to  a  lord  at  land. 
At  to  their  captain,  in  submission  stand  ; 
Nor  have  mere  pomp  and  pride  of  look  or  speech 
Been  able  yet  respect  or  awe  to  teach. 


Guns,  when  with  powder  charged,  will  make  a 
noise, 
To  frighten  babes  and  be  the  sport  of  boys ; 
But  when  within  men  find  there  's  nothing  more, 
'i*hey  shout  contemptuous  at  the  idle  roar. 
'^Thus  will  our  lofty  man  to  all  appear, 
With  nothing  charged  that  they  respect  or  fear. 

His  Lady,  too,  to  her  large  purse  applies, 
And  all  she  fancies  at  the  instant  buys. 
How  bows  the  market,  when,  from  stall  to  stall. 
She  walks  attended  !  how  respectful  all  I 
To  her  free  orders  every  maid  attends. 
And  strangers  wonder  what  the  woman  spends. 

There  is  an  auction,  and  the  people,  shy, 
Are  loath  to  bid,  and  yet  desire  to  buy. 
.lealous  they  gaze  with  mingled  hope  and  fear, 
Of  buying  cheaply,  and  of  paying  dear. 
They  see  the  hammer  with  determined  air 
Seized  for  despatch,  and  bid  in  pure  despair ! 
They  bid — the  hand  is  quiet  as  before, — 
.Still  stands  old  Puff  till  one  advances  more. — 
Hehold  great  madam,  gliding  through  the  crowd : 
Hear  her  too  bid — decisive  tone  and  loud! 
**  Going  I  *t  is  gone  1"  the  hammer-holder  cries — 
**  Joy  to  you.  Lady !  you  have  gain'd  a  prize." 

Thus  comes  and  goes  the  wealth  that,  saved  or 
spent. 
Buys  not  a  moment*s  credit  or  content. 

Fareirell  I  your  fortune  I  forbear  to  guess ; 
For  chance,  as  well  as  sense,  may  give  success. 


n. 


P. — Say,  what  yon  buildings,  neat  indeed,  but 
low, 
So  much  alike,  in  one  commodious  row  ? 

F. — You  see  our   Alms-house:    ancient  men, 

dccay'd, 
Are  here  susUin'd,  who  lost  their  way  in  trade ; 
Here  they  have  all  that  sober  men  require — 
So  thought  the  Poet — ^'^  meat,  and  clothes,  and 

fire;*' 
A  little  garden  to  each  house  pertains, 
("onvonient  each,  and  kept  with  little  pains. 
Here  for  the  sick  are  nurse  and  medicine  found; 
Hero  walks  and  shaded  alleys  for  the  sound; 
Books  of  devotion  on  the  shelves  are  placed. 
And  not  forbidden  are  the  books  of  taste. 
The  Church  is  near  them — in  a  common  seat 
The  pious  men  with  grateful  spirit  meet : 
Thus  from  the  world,  which  they  no  more  admire. 
They  all  in  silent  gratitude  retire. 


P.~And  is  it  so?    Have  all,  with  grateful 

mind. 
The  world  relinquished,  and  its  ways  resigned  ? 
Look  they  not  back  with  lingering  love  and  slow, 
And  fain  would  once  again  the  oft-tried  follies 

know? 

F, — Too  surely  some !    We  must  not  think  that 

aU 
Call'd  to  be  hermits  would  obey  the  call ; 
We  must  not  think  that  all  forget  the  state 
In  which  they  moved,  and  bless  their  humbler 

&te; 
But  all  may  here  the  waste  of  life  retrieve. 
And,  ere  they  leave  the  world,  its  vices  leave. 

See  yonder  man,  who  walks  apart,  and  seems 
Wrapped  in  some  fond  and  visionary  schemes ; 
Who  looks  uneasy,  as  a  man  oppressed 
By  that  large  copper  badge  upon  his  breast. 
His  painful  shame,  his  self-tormenting  pride, 
Would  all  that 's  visible  in  bounty  hide ; 
And  much  his  anxious  breast  is  sweird  with  woe, 
That  where  he  goes  his  badge  must  'M-ith  him  go. 

P.— Who  then  is  he  ?    Bo  I  behold  aright  ? 
My  lofty  Merchant  in  this  humble  plight ! 
Still  has  he  pride  ? 

jp. — If  common  fame  be  just. 
He  yet  has  pride, — the  pride  that  licks  the  dust; 
Pride  that  can  stoop,  and  feed  upon  the  base 
And  wretched  flattery  of  this  humbling  place — 
Nay,  feeds  himself!     His  failing  is  avow'd. 
He  of  the  cause  that  made  him  poor  is  proud ; 
Proud  of  his  greatness,  of  the  sums  he  spent. 
And  honours  shown  him  wheresoe'er  he  went. 

Tes !  there  he  walks,  that  lofty  man  is  he, 
Who  was  so  rich ;  but  great  he  could  not  be. 
Now  to  the  paupers  who  about  him  stand. 
He  tells  of  wonders  by  his  bounty  plann'd, — 
Tells  of  his  traffic,  where  his  vessels  sail'd. 
And  what  a  trade  he  drove — before  he  fail*d ; 
Then  what  a  failure,  not  a  paltry  sum, 
Like  a  mean  trader,  but  for  half  a  plum ; 
His  Lady's  wardrobe  was  apprised  so  high. 
At  his  own  sale,  that  nobody  would  buy ! — 
**  But  she  is  gone,"  he  cries,  **  and  never  saw 
*'  The  spoil  and  havoc  of  our  cruel  law : 
**  My  steeds,  our  chariot  that  so  roll*d  along, 
**  Admired  of  all !  they  sold  them  for  a  song. 
"  You  all  can  witness  what  my  purse  could  do, 
"  And  now  I  wear  a  badge  like  one  of  you, 
**  Who  in  my  service  had  been  proud  to  live, — 
**  And  this  is  all  a  thankless  town  will  give. 
"  I,  who  have  raised  the  credit  of  that  town, 
"  And  gave  it,  thankless  as  it  is,  renown — 
**  Who  've  done  what  no  man  there  had  done 

before — 
"  Now  hide  my  head  within  an  Alms-house  door — 
"  Deprived  of  all — my  wife,  my  wealth,  my  vote, 
"  And  in  this  blue  defilement Curse  the  Coail** 
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TALE   XII. 


[fAHXWISLL  AlTD  RETDBH.] 

THE  BROTHER  BURGE8SES. 


Tiro  busy  Brothers  in  oar  place  reside, 
And  wealthy  each,  his  party's  boast  and  pride ; 
Sons  of  one  father,  of  two  mothers  bom. 
They  hold  each  other  in  tme  party-scorn. 

James  is  the  one  who  for  the  people  fights. 
The  sturdy  champion  of  their  dubious  rights ; 
Merchant  and  seaman  rough,  but  not  the  less 
Keen  in  pursuit  of  his  own  happiness ; 
And  what  his  happiness  ? — To  see  his  store 
Of  wealth  increase,   till  Mammon  groans,  '*No 
more !" 

James  goes  to  church — because  his  father  went. 
But  does  not  hide  his  leaning  to  dissent ; 
Reasons  for  this,  whoe'er  may  frown,  he  '11  speak — 
Yet  the  old  pew  receives  him  once  a-week. 

Charles  is  a  churchman,  and  has  all  the  zeal 
That  a  strong  member  of  his  church  can  feel ; 
A  loyal  subject  is  the  name  he  seeks ; 
He  of  *'  his  King  and  Country"  proudly  speaks : 
He  says,  his  brother,  and  a  rebel-crew 
Minded  like  him,  the  nation  would  undo. 
If  they  had  power,  or  were  esteem'd  enough 
Of  those  who  had,  to  bring  their  plans  to  proof. 

James  answers  sharply — "  I  will  never  place 
'*  My  hopes  upon  a  Lordship  or  a  Grace  ! 
"  To  some  great  man  you  bow,  to  greater  he, 
*'  Who  to  the  greatest  bends  his  supple  knee, 
"  That  so  the  manna  from  the  head  may  drop, 
'*  And  at  the  lowest  of  the  kneelers  stop. 
"  Lords  call  you  loyal,  and  on  them  you  call 
"  To  spare  you  something  from  our  plundered  all : 
"  If  tricks  like  these  to  slaves  can  treasure  bring, 
"  Slaves  well  may  shout  them  hoarse  for  *•  Church 
and  King!'" 

"  Brother !"  says  Charles,—"  yet  brother  is  a 
name 
"  I  own  with  pity,  and  I  speak  with  shame, — 
"  One  of  these  days  you  'U  surely  lead  a  mob, 
**  And  then  the  hangman  will  conclude  the  job." 

"  And  would  you,  Charles,  in  that  unlucky  ease, 
"  Beg  for  his  life  whose  death  would  bring  disgrace 
'*  On  you  and  all  the  loyal  of  our  race  ? 
"  Your  worth  would  surely  frv>m  the  halter  bring 
"  One  neck,  and  I  a  patriot  then  might  sing — 
"  A  brother  patriot  I — God  save  our  noble  king  V* 

"  James !"  said    the   graver  man,  in  manner 
grave— 
"  Your  neck  I  could  not,  I  your  soul  would  save : 
"  Oh  I  ere  that  day — alas,  too  likely  t — come, 
'*  I  would  prepare  your  niind  to  meet  your  doonif 


^  That  then  the  priest,  who  prays  with   thai  bad 

race 
«  Of  men,  may  find  you  not  devoid  of  grmce.'* 

These  are  the  men  who,  from  their  seats  abovt^ 
Hear  frequent  sermons  on  fraternal  lore  ; 
Nay,  each  approves,  and  answers — *'  Yerj  tme  t 
**  Brother  would  heed  it,  were  he  not  a  Jew.** 


U. 

P.— Bead  I  aright  ?  beneath  this  stately  stone 
The  Brothers  rest  in  peace,  their  grmve  is  one  ! 
What  friend,  what  fortune  interfered,  that  they 
Take  their  long  sleep  together,  clay  with  day  ?       ,) 
How  came  it  thus  ? — 

F. — It  was  their  own  request,  i 

By  both  repeated,  that  they  thus  mi|;ht  i 


P.— 'T  is  well  \  Bid  friends  at  len^  the  fdr 
unite? 
Or  was  it  done  because  the  deed  was  right  ? 
Did  the  cool  spirit  of  enfeebling  age 
Chill  the  warm  blood,  and  calm  the  party  rage, 
And  kindly  lead  them,  in  their  closing  day. 
To  put  their  animosity  away. 
Incline  their  hearts  to  live  in  love  and  peace. 
And  bid  the  ferment  in  each  bosom  cease  ? 

F. — Rich  men  have  runners,  who  will  to  sad  fro   i 
In  search  of  food  for  their  amusement  go ; 
Who  watch  their  spirits,  and  with  tales  of  prief 
Yi<;ld  to  their  melancholy  minds  relief; 
Who  of  their  foes  will  each  mishap  relate. 
And  of  their  friends  the  fall  or  fiulings  state. 

One  of  this  breed — the  Jackal  who  supplied 
Our  Burgess  Charles  with   food  for  spleen  sad 

pride- 
Before  he  utter'd  what  his  memory  brought. 
On  its  efiect,  in  doubtful  matters,  thought. 
Lest  he,  perchance,  in  his  intent  might  trip, 
Or  a  strange  fact  might  indiscreetly  slip ; — 
But  he  one  morning  had  a  tale  to  bring, 
And  felt  full  sure  he  need  not  weigh  the  thing; 
JTiat  must  be  welcome !  With  a  smiling  fhoe 
He  watch'd  the  accustom'd  nod,  and  took  his  plaoe. 

•*  Well !  you  have  news — I  see  it — Good,  By 
friend! 
"  No  preface,  Peter.     Speak,  man, — I  attend.** 

"  Then,  sir,  I'  m  told — ^nay,  't  is  beyond  dlspnt^— 
"  Our  Burgess  James  is  routed  horse  and  foot ; 
<*  He  '11  not  be  seen ;  a  clerk  for  him  appears, 
"  And  their  precautions  testify  their  fears ; 
*'  Before  the  week  be  ended  you  shall  see 
"  That  our  famed  patriot  will  a  bankrupt  be." 

"  WiU  he,  by !  No,  I  will  not  be  proftae— 

"  But  James  a  bankrupt !  Boy,  my  bat  and  eaae. 
"  No  I  he  *11  refuse  my  oficrs— Let  my  think! 
'*  So  would  I  his :  here,  give  me  pen  and  ink. 
"  There  I   that  wiU  do— What!  let  my  &ther^ 

son, 
"  My  brother,  want — and  I — awayl  and  run. 
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"  Run  M  for  life,  and  then  return— but  stay 
"  To  take  hit  message — now,  away,  away !" 

The  pride  of  James  was  shaken  as  he  read — 
The  Brothers  met — the  angry  spirit  fled : 
Few  words  were  needed — in  the  look  of  each 
There  was  a  language  words  can  never  reach ; 
But   when   they  took    each    other's   hand,   and 

pressM, 
Subsiding  tumult  sank  to  endless  rest ; 
Nor  party  wrath  with  quick  affection  strove, 
Drown*d  in  the  tears  of  reconciling  love. 

Affisirs  confused,  and  business  at  a  stand. 
Were  soon  set  right  by  Charles's  powerful  hand ; 
The  rudest  mind  in  this  rude  place  enjoy'd 
The  pleasing  thought  of  enmity  destroyed, 
And  so  destroy*d,  that  neither  spite  nor  spleen, 
Nor  peevish  look,  Arom  that  bless'd  hour  were  seen ; 
Yet  each  his  party  and  his  spirit  kept. 
Though  all  the  harsh  and  angry  passions  slept 

P. — And  they  too  sleep !  and,  at  their  joint  re- 
quest. 
Within  one  tomb,  beneath  one  stone,  they  rest  I 


TALE   XIIL 


[farewell  and  retcrv.] 

THE  DF.AVS  LADY. 

I. 

Next,  to  a  Lady  I  must  bid  adieu 

Whom  some  in  mirth  or  malice  call  a  **  Blue.** 

There  needs  no  more — when  that  same  word  is 

said. 
The  men  grow  shy,  respectful,  and  afraid ; 
Save  the  choice  Mends  who  in  her  colour  dress, 
And  all  her  praise  in  words  like  hers  express. 

Why  should  proud  man  in  man  that  knowledge 

prize 
Which  he  affects  In  woman  to  despise  ? 
Is  be  not  envious  when  a  lady  gains, 
In  hours  of  leisure,  and  with  little  pains. 
What  he  in  many  a  year  with  painful  toil  obtains  ? 
For  surely  knowledge  should  not  odious  grow, 
Nor  ladies  be  despised  for  what  they  know ; 
Truth,  to  no  sex  confined,  her  friends  invites. 
And  woman,  long  restrain'd,  demands  her  rights. 
Nor  should  a  light  and  odious  name  be  thrown 
On  the  fair   damo  who  makes  that  knowledge 

known — 
Who  bravely  dares  the  world's  sarcastic  sneer, 
And  what  she  is,  is  willing  to  appear. 

'  And  what  she  is  not !"  peevish  man  replies, 
Hb  envy  owning  what  his  pride  denies : 
But  let  him,  envious  as  he  is,  repair 
To  this  sage  Dame,  and  meet  conviction  there. 


Miranda  sees  her  morning  levee  fillM 
With  men,  in  every  art  and  science  skill'd— 
Men  who  have  gain'd  a  name,  whom  she  invites, 
Because  in  men  of  genius  she  delights. 
To  these  she  puts  her  questions,  that  produce 
Discussion  vivid,  and  <Uscourse  abstruse  : 
She  no  opinion  for  its  boldness  spares. 
But  loves  to  show  her  audience  what  she  dares ; 
The  creeds  of  all  men  she  takes  leave  to  sift, 
And,  quite  impartial,  turns  her  own  adrift. 

Her  noble  mind,  with  independent  force. 
Her  Rector  questions  on  his  late  discourse ; 
Perplex'd  and  pain'd,  he  wishes  to  retire 
From    one    iiriiom    critics,    nay,   whom    crowds, 

admire — 
From  her  whose  faith  on  no  man*s  dictate  leans. 
Who  her  large  creed  firom  many  a  teacher  gleans ; 
Who  for  herself  will  judge,  debate,  decide. 
And  be  her  own  **  philosopher  and  guide." 

Why  call  a  lady  blue  f  It  is  because 
She  reads,  converses,  studies  for  applause ; 
And  therefore  all  that  she  desires  to  know 
Is  just  as  much  as  she  can  flaif ly  show. 
The  real  knowledge  we  in  secret  hide, 
It  is  the  counterfeit  that  makes  our  pride. 
'*  A  little  knowledge  is  a  dangerous  thing,"— 
So  sings  the  Poet,  and  so  let  him  sing : 
But  if  from  little  learning  danger  rose, 
I  know  not  who  in  safety  could  repose. 
The  evil  rises  from  our  own  mistake. 
When  we  our  ignorance  for  knowledge  take ; 
Or  when  the  little  that  we  have,  through  pride 
And  vain  poor  self-love  viewed,  is  magnified. 
Nor  is  your  deepest  Axure  always  free 
From  these  same  dangerous  calls  of  vanity. 

Yet  of  the  sex  are  those  who  never  show. 
By  way  of  exbibition,  what  they  know. 
Their  books  are  read  and  praised,  and  so  are  they. 
But  all  without  design,  without  display. 
Is  there  not  One  who  reads  the  hearts  of  men. 
And  paints  them  strongly  with  unrivall'd  pen  ? 
All  their  fierce  Passions  in  her  scenes  appear. 
Terror  she  bids  arise,  bids  &11  the  tear; 
Looks  in  the  close  recesses  of  the  mind. 
And  gives  the  finish'd  portraits  to  mankind. 
By  skill  conducted,  and  to  Nature  true, — 
AjDd  yet  no  man  on  earth  would  call  Joaitna  blue  I 

Not  so  Miranda!    She  is  ever  press'd 
To  give  opinions,  and  she  gives  her  best. 
To  these  with  gentle  smile  her  guests  incline. 
Who  come  to  hear,  improve,  applaud,— and  dine. 

Her  hungry  mind  on  every  subject  feeds ; 
She  Adam  Smith  and  Dugald  Stewart  reads ; 
Locke  entertains  her,  and  she  wonders  why 
His  famous  Essay  is  considered  dry. 
For  her  amusement  in  her  vacant  hours 
Are  earths  and  rocks  and  animals  and  flowers : 
She  could  the  farmer  at  his  work  assist, 
A  systematic  agriculturist. 
Some  men,  indeed,  would  curb  the  female  mind. 
Nor  let  us  see  that  they  themselves  are  blind ; 
But — thank  our  stars ! — the  liberal  timet  aUow 
That  all  may  think,  and  men  have  rivals  now. 

So 
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Miranda  deenos  all  knowledge  might  be  gain'd — 
"  Bat  Bhe  is  idle,  nor  has  much  attain*d ; 
"  Men  are  in  her  deceived :  she  knows  at  most 
'*  A  few  light  matters,  for  she  scorns  to  boast : 
'*  Her  mathematic  studies  she  resigned — 
"  They  did  not  suit  the  genius  of  her  mind. 
**  She  thought  indeed  the  higher  parts  sublime, 
*^  But  then  they  took  a  monstrous  deal  of  time !" 

Frequent  and  full  the  letters  she  delights 
To  read  in  part ;  she  names  not  him  who  writes — 
But  here  and  there  a  precious  sentence  shows, 
Telling  what  literary  debts  she  owes. 
Works,  yet  unprinted,  for  her  judgment  come ; 
**  Alas !"  she  cries,  '^  and  I  must  seal  their  doom. 
**  Sworn  to  be  just,  the  judgment  gives  me  pain^ 
**  Ah !  why  must  truth  be  told,  or  man  be  vain  ?*' 

Much  she  has  written,  and  still  deigns  to  write, 
But  not  an  effort  yet  must  see  the  light. 
"  Cruel !"  her  friends  exclaim ;  "  unkind,  ui^ust  1** 
But,  no !  the  envious  mass  she  will  not  trust ; 
Content  to  hear  that  fame  is  due  to  her. 
Which  on  her  works  the  world  might  not  confer — 
Content  with  loud  applauses  while  she  lives ; 
Unfelt  the  pain  the  cruel  critic  gives. 

II. 

P. — Now  where  the  Learned  Lady  ?  Doth  she  live. 
Her  dinners  yet  and  sentiments  to  give — 
The  Dean's  wise  consort,  with  the  many  friends. 
From  whom  she  borrows,  and  to  whom  she  lends 
Her  precious  maxims  ? 

F. — ^Yes,  she  lives  to  shed 
Her  light  around  her,  but  her  Dean  is  dead. 
Seen  her  I  have,  but  seldom  could  I  see : 
Borrow  she  could  not,  could  not  lend  to  me ; 
Yet  I  attended,  and  beheld  the  tribe 
Attending  too,  whom  I  will  not  describe — 
Miranda  Thomson !    Yes,  I  sometimes  found 
A  seat  among  a  circle  so  profound ; 
When  all  the  science  of  the  age  combined 
Was  in  that  room,  and  hers  th**  «naster-mmd. 
Well  I  remember  the  admiring  crowd, 
Who  spoke  their  wonder  and  applause  aloud ; 
They  strove  who  highest  should  her  glory  raise. 
And  cramm*d    the    hungry   mind  with   honey*d 

praise — 
While  she,  with  grateful  hand,  a  table  spread, 
The  Dean  assenting — but  the  Dean  is  dead ; 
And  though  her  sentiments  are  still  divine, 
She  asks  no  more  her  auditors  to  dme. 

Once   from  her  lips  came  wisdom ;  when  she 
spoke, 
Her  friends  in  transport  or  amazement  broke : 
Now  to  her  dictates  there  attend  but  few, 
And  they  expect  to  meet  attention  too ; 
Respect  she  finds  is  purchased  at  some  cost, 
And  deference  is  withheld,  when  dinner  's  lost. 

She,  once  the  guide  and  glory  of  the  place, 
Exists  between  oblivion  and  dis^rrace ; 
Praise  once  afforded,  now— they  say  not  why, 
They  dare  not  say  it — fickle  men  deny ; 


That  bun  of  fame  a  new  Bfinerra  eheezm. 
Which  our  deserted  queen  no  longer  he«x«. 
Old,  but  not  wise— forsaken,  not  resign'dL, 
She  gives  to  honours  past  her  feeble  mind. 
Back  to  her  former  state  her  fancy  moTca^ 
And  lives  on  pa^t  applaose,  that  still  she  lores ; 
Yet  holds  in  scorn  tJie  fame  no  more  in  vScw, 
And  flies  the  glory  that  would  not  ponae 
To  yon  imall  cot,  a  poorly  jointured  Blum. 


TALE   XIV. 


[rASEWELL  AXD  KETUAH.] 

THE  WIFE  AND  WIDOW. 
I. 

I  LEAVE  Sophia  ,*  it  would  please  me  well. 
Before  we  part,  on  so  much  worth  to  dwell : 
'T  is  said  of  one  who  lived  in  times  of  strife. 
There  was  no  boyhood  in  his  busy  life ; 
Bom  to  do  all  that  mortal  being  ea<i. 
The  thinking  child  became  at  once  the  mam : 
So  this  fair  girl  in  early  youth  was  led. 
By  reasons  strong,  in  early  youth  to  wed. 

In  her  new  state  her  prudenoe  was  her  gnideiy 
And  of  experience  well  the  place  supplied ; 
With  life's  important  business  full  in  view. 
She  had  no  time  for  its  amusements  too ; 
She  had  no  practised  look  man's  heart  f  alUirey 
No  frown  to  kill  him,  and  no  smile  to  otue  ; 
No  art  coquettish,  nothing  of  the  prude  ; 
She  was  with  strong  yet  simple  sense  endued. 
Intent  on  duties,  and  resolved  to  shun 
Nothing  that  ought  to  be,  and  could  be,  done. 


A  Captain's  wife,  with  him  she  long  t 
The  toil  of  war,  and  in  a  camp  remain'd ; 
Her  husband  wounded,  with  a  child  in  arms;. 
She  nursed  them  both,  unheeded  all  alarms ; 
All  useless  terror  in  her  soul  supprtes'd — 
None  could  discern  in  hers  a  troubled  breast. 

Her  wounded  soldier  is  a  prisoner  made  ; 
She  hears,  prepares,  and  is  at  once  oonvey'd 
Through  hostile  ranks : — with  air  sedate  she  goe^ 
And  makes  admiring  friends  of  wondering  foes. 
Her  dying  husband  to  her  care  coniUes 
Affkirs  perplez'd;  she  reasons,  she  decides; 
If  intricate  her  way,  her  walk  discretion  g«ide&, 


Home  to  her  country  she  returns  alone. 
Her  health  decayed,  her  child,  her  husband. 
There  she  in  peace  reposes,  there  resumes 
Her  female  duties,  and  in  rest  re-blooms ; 
She  is  not  one  at  common  ills  to  droop, 
Nor  to  vain  murmuring  will  her  spirit  6toop. 

I  leave  her  thus :  her  fortieth  year  Is  nigh« 
She  will  not  for  another  captain  sigh ; 
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"Win  not  a  young  and  gay  lieutenant  take, 
B«CMite  't  ii  pretty  to  reform  a  rake : 
Y«t  the  again  may  plight  her  widow'd  hand, 
Hhoold  love  inyite,  or  charity  demand; 
And  make  her  days,  although  for  duty's  take, 
As  tad  as  folly  and  mischance  can  make. 

II. 

P, — Lives  yet  the  Widow,  whose  firm  spirit  bore 
His  nnrepining  ? — 


F. — Here  she  lives  no  more, 
speak  with    some  good  people's 


Bat 


where — 1 
leave— 

Where  all  good  works  their  due  reward  receive ; 
Though  what  reward  to  our  best  works  is  due 
1  leave  to  them,  and  will  my  tale  pursue. 

Again  she  married,  to  her  husband's  friend. 
Whose  wife  was  hers,  whom  going  to  attend, 
Aa  on  her  deathbed  she,  yet  young,  was  laid^ 
The  anxious  parent  took  her  hand  and  said, 
**  Prove  now  your  love  ;  let  these  poor  infants  be 
««  As  thine,  and  find  a  mother's  love  in  thee !" 

**  And  must  I  woo  their  father?"—*'  Nay,  in- 
deed; 

"  He  no  encouragement  but  hope  will  need ; 

**  In  hope  too  let  me  die,  and  think  my  wish  de- 
creed." 

The  wife  expires ;  the  widow'd  pair  unite ; 
Their  love  was  sober,  and  their  prospect  bright. 
She  tjain'd  the  children  with  a  studious  love, 
That  knew  fbll  well  t*  encourage  and  reprove ; 
Nicely  she  dealt  her  praise  and  her  dis^-ace, 
5ot  liarsh,  and  not  indulgent  out  of  place, 
Not  to  the  forward  partial — to  the  slow 
All  pntient,  waiting  for  the  time  to  sow 
The  feveds  that,  stiited  to  the  soil,  would  grow. 


Nor  watch'd  she  less  the  Husband's  weaker  soul. 
But  leam'd  to  lead  him  who  abborr'd  control. 
Who  thought  a  nursery,  next  a  kitchen,  best 
To  women  suited,  and  she  acquiesced ; 
She  only  bcgg'd  to  rule  in  small  affairs. 
And  ease  her  wedded  lord  of  common  cares, 
Till  ho  at  length  thought  every  care  was  small. 
Beneath  his  notice,  and  she  had  them  all. 
He  on  his  throne  the  lawful  monarch  sate. 
And  she  was  by — the  minister  of  state : 
He  gave  assent,  and  he  required  no  more, 
But  sign'd  the  act  that  she  decreed  before. 

Again,  her  fstes  in  other  work  decree 
A  mind  so  active  should  experienced  be. 

One  of  the  name,  who  roved  the  world  around, 
.\t  length  had  something  of  its  treasures  found, 
.Vnd  childless  died,  amid  his  goods  and  gain. 
In  far  Barbadoes  on  the  western  main. 
Uis  Idnsman  beard,  and   wish'd   the  wealth   to 

share. 
But  bad  no  mind  to  be  transported  there : — 
'*  Ills  Wife  could  sail — her  courage  who  could 

doubt  ?— 
*^  And  she  was  not  tormented  with  the  gout.** 


She  liked  it  not ;  but  for  his  children's  sake. 
And  for  their  £sthar's,  would  the  duty  take. 
Storms  she  encounter'd  ere  she  reach'd  the  shore. 
And   other  storms  when  these  were   heard   no 

more, — 
The  rage  of  lawyers  forced  to  drop  their  prey, — 
And  once  again  to  England  made  her  way. 

She  found  her  Husband  with  his  gout  removed. 
And  a  young  nurse,  most  skilful  and  approved ; 
Whom — for  he  yet  was  weak — he  urged  to  stay, 
And  nurse  him  while  his  consort  was  away : — 
**  She  was  so  handy,  so  discreet,  so  nice, 
"  As  kind  as  comfort,  though  as  cold  as  ice  ! 
<*  Else,"  he  assured  his  lady,  "  in  no  case, 
"  So  young  a  creature    should  have  fill'd   the 
place." 

It  has  been  held — indeed  the  point  is  clear, 
**  None  are  so  deaf  as  those  who  will  not  hear:" 
And,  by  the  same  good  logic,  we  shall  find, 
*'  As  those  who  will  not  see,  are  none  so  blind." 
The  thankful  Wife  repaid  th'  attention  shown. 
But  now  would  make  the  duty  all  her  own. 

Again  the  gout  retum'd ;  but,  seising  now 
A  vital  part,  would  no  relief  allow. 

The  Husband  died,  but  left  a  will  that  proved 
He  much  respected  whom  he  coolly  loved. 
AH  power  was  hers ;  nor  yet  was  such  her  age, 
But  rivals  strove  her  favour  to  engage : 
They  talk'd  of  love  with  so  much  wannth  and 

seal. 
That  they  believed  the  woman's  heart  must  feel ; 
Adding  such  praises  of  her  worth  beside, 
As  vanquish  prudence  oft  by  help  of  pride. 

In  vain  I  her  heart  was  by  discretion  led — 
She  to  the  children  of  her  friend  was  wed ; 
These  she  establish'd  in  the  world,  and  died. 
In  ease  and  hope,  serene  and  satisfied. 

And  loves  not  man  that  woman  who  can  charm 
Life's  grievous  ills,  and  grief  itself  disarm  ? — 
Who  in  his  fears  and  troubles  brings  him  aid. 
And  seldom  is,  and  never  seems,  afiraid  ? 

No !  ask  of  man  the  fair  one  whom  he  loves, 
Tou  '11  find  her  one  of  the  desponding  doves, 
Who  tender  troubles  as  her  portion  brings. 
And  with  them  fondly  to  a  husband  clings — 
Who  never  moves  abroad,  nor  sits  at  home. 
Without  distress,  pnst,  present,  or  to  come — 
Who  never  walks  the  unfrequented  street 
Without  a  dread  that  death  and  she  shall  meet: 
At  land,  on  water,  she  must  guarded  be. 
Who  sees  the  danger  none  besides  her  see, 
And  is  determined  by  her  cries  to  call 
All  men  around  her — she  will  have  them  all. 

Man  loves  to  think  the  tender  being  lives 
But  by  the  power  that  his  protection  gives : 
He  loves  the  feeble  step,  the  plaintive  tone. 
And  flies  to  help  who  cannot  stand  alone : 
I  He  thinks  of  propping  ehn»,  and  clasping  vines. 
And  in  her  weakness  thinks  her  virtue  shines 

So2 
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On  him  not  one  of  her  desires  is  lost, 
And  he  admires  her  for  this  care  and  cost. 

But  when  afflictions  come,  when  beauty  dies, 
Or  sorrows  Tex  the  heart,  or  danger  tries — 
When  time  of  trouble  brings  the  daily  care, 
And  gives  of  pain  as  much  as  he  can  bear — 
'T  is  then  he  wants,  if  not  the  helping  hand, 
At  least  a  soothing  temper,  meek  and  bland — 
He  wants  the  heart  that  shares  in  his  distress, 
At  least  the  kindness  that  would  make  it  less ; 
And  when  instead  he  hears  th*  eternal  grief 
For  some  light  want,  and  not  for  his  relief — 
And  when  he  hears  the  tender  trembler  sigh 
For  some  indulgence  he  can  not  supply — 
When,  in  the  midst  of  many  a  care,  his  *'  dear," 
Would  like  a  duchess  at  a  ball  appear — 
And,  while  he  feels  a  weight   that  bears  him 

down. 
Would  see  the  prettiest  sight  in  all  the  town, — 
Love  then  depiurts,  and  if  some  Pity  lives, 
That  Pity  half  despises,  half  forgives ; 
'T  is  join'd  with  grief,  is  not  from  shame  exempt, 
And  has  a  plenteous  mixture  of  contempt. 


TALE   XV. 


[farewell  aiid  return.] 
BELINDA  WATERS. 


Of  all  the  beauties  in  our  favoured  place, 
Belinda  Waters  was  the  pride  and  grace. 
Say  ye  who  sagely  can  our  fortunes  read, 
Shall  this  fair  damsel  in  the  world  succeed  ? 

A  rosy  beauty  she,  and  fresh  and  fair, 
Who  never  felt  a  caution  or  a  care ; 
Gentle  by  nature,  ever  fond  of  ease, 
And  more  consenting  than  inclined  to  please. 
A  tame  good  nature  in  her  spirit  lives — 
She  hates  refusal  for  the  pain  it  gives : 
From  opposition  arguments  arise, 
And,  to  prevent  the  trouble,  she  complies. 
She,  if  in  Scotland,  would  hefash*d  all  day, 
If  caird  to  any  work  or  any  play  ; 
She  lets  no  busy,  idle  wish  intrude. 
But  is  by  nature  negatively  good. 

In  marriage  hers  will  be  a  dubious  £ste ! 
She  is  not  fitted  for  a  high  estate  ; — 
There  wants  the  grace,  the  polish,  and  the  pride  $ 
Less  is  she  fitted  for  an  humble  bride : 
Whom  fair  Belinda  weds — let  chance  decide ! 

She  sees  her  father  oft  engrossed  by  cares, 
And  therefore  hates  to  hear  of  men's  affairs : 
An  active  mother  in  the  household  reigns, 
And  spares  Belinda  all  domestic  pains. 
Of  food  she  knows  but  this,  that  we  are  fed : — 
Though,  duly  taught,  she  prays  for  daily  bread. 


Yet  whence  it  comes,  of  hers  is  no  eow 
It  comes  I  and  more  she  never  wants  to 


She  on  the  table  sees  the  common  ^re. 
But  how  provided  is  beneath  hereare. 
Lovely  and  useless,  she  lias  no  concern 
About  the  things  that  aunts  and  mothers 
But  thinks,  when  married — if  she  thinks  ml  aB— 
That  what  she  needs  will  answer  to  her  calL 

To  write  is  business,  and,  though    tmnght  to  I 
write, 
She  keeps  the  pen  and  paper  out  of  sight : 
What  once  was  painfhl  she  can  not  aUow 
To  be  enjoyment  or  amusement  now. 
She  wonders  why  the  ladies  are  so  fond 
Of  such  long  letters  when  they  correspond. 
Crowded  and  cross'd  by  ink  of  different  stnin. 
She  thinks  to  read  them  would  confViae  her  braSs; 
Nor  much  mistakes ;  but  still  has  no  pretene* 
To  praise  for  this,  her  critic's  indolence. 

Behold  her  now !  she  on  her  sofa  looks 
O'er  half  a  shelf  of  circulating  books. 
This  she  admired,  but  she  forgets  the  Dnmc, 
And  reads  again  another,  or  the  same. 
She  likes  to  read  of  strange  and  bold  escmp^s, 
Of  plans  and  plottings,  murders  and  mkhnpa. 
Love  in  all  hearts,  and  lovers  in  all  shapes. 
She  sighs  for  pity,  and  her  sorrows  flow 
From  the  dark  eyelash  on  the  page  below ; 
And  is  so  glad  when,  all  the  misery  past. 
The  dear  adventurous  lovers  meet  at  last — 
Meet  and  are  happy ;  and  she  thinks  it  hard« 
When  thus  an  auUior  might  a  pair  reward — 
When  they,  the  troubles  all  dispersed,  might  wed— 
He  makes  them  part,  and  die  of  grief,  instead ! 

Tet  tales  of  terror  are  her  dear  delight. 
All  in  the  wintry  storm  to  read  at  night ; 
And  to  her  maid  she  turns  in  all  her  doubt^— 
**  This  shall  I  like  ?  and  what  is  that  aboot  ?^ 


She  had  "  Chirissa"  for  her  heart's  dear  i 
Was  pleased  each  well-tried  virtue  to  < 
And  praised  the  scenes  that  one  might  fidrly  doi^ 
If  one  so  young  could  know  so  much  aboot : 
Pious  and  pure,  th'  heroic  beauty  strove 
Against  the  lover  and  against  the  love ; 
But  strange  that  maid  so  young  should  know  tbe 

strife. 
In  all  its  views,  was  painted  to  the  life  ! 
Belinda  knew  not — nor  a  tale  would  read. 
That  could  so  slowly  on  its  way  proceed ; 
And  ere  Clarissa  reach'd  the  wicked  town. 
The  weary  damsel  threw  the  volume  down. 
<*  Give  me,"  she  said,  *^  for  i  would  laogfa  or  07^ 
"  *  Scenes  &om  the  Life,'  and  <  Sensibility  ;' 
<'  '  Winters  at  Bath,'— I  would  that  I  had  one  !^ 
"  *  The  Constant  Lover,'  *  The  Discarded  Son,* 
"  <  The  Rose  of  Baby,'  *  Delmore,'  or  *  The  Kea.* 
"  These    promise    something,   and    may 

perhaps, 
*'  Like  '  EtheUnda,'  and  the  dear  <  Belapae.*  ■ 
To  these  her  heart  the  gentle  maid  reiign'd. 
And  such  the  food  that  fed  the  gentle  mind. 
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n. 

p. — Knew  jou  the  fair  Belinda,  onee  the  bottt 
Of  a  Tain  mother,  and  a  fibvonrite  toast 
Of  clerks  and  young  lieutenants,  a  gaj  set 
Of  fight  admirers  ? — ^Is  she  married  yet  ? 

F, — Tes!  she  is  married;    though  she  waited 
long, 
Not  firom  a  prudent  fear  of  choosing  wrong, 
Bui  want  of  choice. — She  took  a  surgeon's  mats, 
With  his  half-pay,  that  was  his  whole  estate. 

Fled  is  the  charming  bloom  that  nature  spread 
Upon  her  cheek,  the  pure,  the  rosy  red — 
This,  and  the  look  serene,  the  calm,  kind  look,  are 

fled. 
Sorrow  and  sadness  now  the  place  possess. 
And  the  pale  oast  of  anxious  fretfUlness. 

She  wonden  much — as,  why  they  live  so  ill, — 
Why  the  rude  butcher  brings  his  weekly  bill, — 
She  wonders  why  that  baker  will  not  trust, — 
And  says,  most  truly  says, — **  Indeed,  he  must." 
She  wonders  where  her  former  friendis  are  gone, — 
And  thus,  from  day  to  day,  she  wonders  on. 

Howe'er  she  can — she  dresses  gaily  yet, 
And  then  she  wonders  how  they  came  in  debt. 
Her  husband  loves  her,  and  in  accent  mild 
Answers,  and  treats  her  like  a  fretted  child ; 
But  when  he,  ruffled,  makes  severe  replies, 
And  seems  unhappy,  then  she  pouts  and  cries 
*'  She  wonders  when  she  11  die  T'—She  faints,  but 
never  dies. 

"  How  well  my  father  Uved  I"  she  says.—"  How 
well, 
"  My  dear,  your  father's  creditors  could  tell !" 
And  then  she  weeps,  till  comfort  is  applied. 
That  soothes  her  spleen  or  gratifies  her  pride ; 
Her  dress  and  novels,  visits  and  success 
In  a  chance-game,  are  soft'ners  of  distress. 

So  life  goes  on !— But  who  that  loved  his  life 
Would  take  a  £sir  Belinda  for  his  wife  ? 
Who  thinks  that  all  are  for  their  sUtions  bom, 
Some  to  indulge  themselves,  and  to  adorn ; 
And  some  a  useftil  people,  to  prepare. 
Not  being  rich,  good  things  for  those  who  are, 
And  who  are  born,  it  cannot  be  denied. 
To  liave  their  wants  and  their  demands  supplied. 

She  knows  that  money  is  a  needful  thing. 
That  fathers  first,  and  then  that  husbands  bring ; 
Or  if  those  persons  should  the  aid  deny. 
Daughters  and  wives  have  but  to  faint  and  die, 
Till  flesh  and  blood  cannot  endtire  the  pain, 
And  then  the  lady  lives  and  laughs  again. 

To  wed  an  ague,  and  to  feel,  for  life. 
Hot  fits  and  cold  succeeding  in  a  wife — 
To  take  the  pestilence  with  poison'd  breath. 
And  wed  some  potent  minister  of  death. 
Is  emel  fiste-r-yet  death  is  then  relief; 
But  thus  to  wed  is  ever-during  grief. 


Oft  have  I  heard.  How  bless'd  the  youth  who 

weds 
Belinda  Waters !— rather  he  who  dreads 
That  fate— a  truth  her  husband  well  approves, 
Who  blamet  and  fondles,  humours,  chides,  and 

lovea. 


TALE   XVL 


[farewell  and  retukm.] 

THE  DEALER  AND  CLERK. 

I. 

Bad  men  are  seldom  cheerful ;  but  we  see 
That,  when  successful,  they  can  merry  be. 
One  whom  I  leave,  his  darling  money  lends. 
On  terms  well  known,  to  his  unhappy  friends ; 
He  farms  and  trades,  and  in  his  method  treats 
His  guests,   whom    first    he    comforts,   then  he 

cheats. 
He    knows    their   private    griefs,  their    inward 

groans, 
And  then  applies  his  leeches  and  his  loans 
To  failing,  falling  families— and  gets, 
I  know  not  how,  with  large  increase,  their  debta. 

He  early  married,  and  the  woman  made 
A  losing  bargain ;  she  with  scorn  was  paid 
For  no  small  fortune.    On  this  slave  he  vents 
His  peevish  slights,  his  moody  discontents. 
Her  he  neglects,  indulging  in  her  stead 
One  whom  he  bribed  to  leave  a  husband's  bed — 
A  young  fair  mother  too,  the  pride  and  joy 
Of  him  whom  her  desertion  will  destroy. 

The  poor  man  walks  by  the  adulterer's  door. 
To  see  the  wife  whom  he  must  meet  no  more : 
She  will  not  look  upon  the  face  of  one 
Whom  she  has  blighted,  ruin'd,  and  undone. 
He  feels  the  shame ;  his  heart  with  grief  is  rent ; 
Hers  is  the  guilt,  and  his  the  punishment. 

The  cruel  spoiler  to  his  need  would  lend 
Unsought  relief— his  need  will  soon  have  end : 
Let  a  few  wint'ry  months  in  sorrow  pass. 
And  on  his  corse  shall  grow  the  vernal  grass. 
Neighbours,  indignant,  of  his  griefk  partake, 
And  hate  the  villain  for  the  victim's  sake ; 
Wond'ring  what  bolt  within  the  stores  of  heaven 
Shall  on  that  bold,  ofiending  wretch  be  driven. 

Alas  I  my  grieving  fHenda,  we  cannot  know 
Why  Heaven  inflicts,  and  why  suspends,  the  blow. 
Meanwhile  the  godless  man,  who  thus  destroys 
Another's  peace,  in  peace  his  wealth  ei^oys, 
And,  every  law  evaded  or  defied. 
Is  with  long  life  and  prosperous  fortune  tried : 
"  How  long?"  the  Prophet  cried,  and  we,  "How 

long?" 
But  think  how  quick  that  Eye,  that  Arm  how 

strong. 
And  bear  what  seems  not  right,  and  trust  it  is  not 

wrong. 
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Does    Heaven    forbear? — then  sinners    mercy 
find: 
Do  sinners  fall  ? — 't  is  mercy  to  mankind. 
Adieu !  can  one  so  miserable  be — 
Rich,  wretched  man  t— to  barter  fates  with  tli«e? 

II. 

Yet,  ere  I  go,  some  notice  most  be  paid 
To  John,  his  Clerk,  a  man  full  sore  afraid 
Of  his  own  frailty — many  a  troubled  day 
Has  he  walk'd  doubtful  in  some  close  by-way, 
Beseeching  Conscience  on  her  watch  to  keep, 
Afiraid  that  she  one  day  should  faXL  asleep. 

A  quiet  man  was  John :  his  mind  was  slow ; 
Little  he  knew,  and  little  sought  to  know. 
He  gave  respect  to  worth,  to  riches  more, 
And  had  instinctive  dread  of  being  poor. 
Humble  and  careful,  diligent  and  neat. 
He  in  the  Dealer's  office  found  a  seat : 
Happy  in  all  things,  till  a  fear  began 
To  break  his  rest — He  served  a  wicked  man. 
Who  spum*d  the  way  direct  of  honest  trade. 
But  praised  the  laws  his  cunning  could  evade. 

This  crafty  Dealer  of  religion  spoke, 
As  if  designed  to  be  the  wise  man*s  cloak, 
And  the  weak  man's  encumbrance,  whom  it  a«M| 
And  keeps  in  dread  of  conscience  and  the  laws : 
Yet,  for  himself^  he  loved  not  to  appear 
In  her  grave  dress ;  't  was  troublesome  to  wear. 

This  Dealer  play'd  at  games  of  skill,  and  won 
Sums  that  surprised  the  simple  mind  of  John : 
Nor  trusted  skill  alone ;  for  well  he  knew 
What  a  sharp  eye  and  dext'rous  hand  could  do ; 
When,  if  suspected,  he  had  always  by 
The  daring  oath  to  back  the  cunning  lie. 

John  was    distressed,    and    said   with    aching 
heart, 
*'  I  firom  the  vile,  usurious  man  must  part ; 
"  For  if  I  go  not — yet  I  mean  to  go— 
«  This  friend  to  me  will  to  my  soul  be  foe. 
'*  I  serve  my  master — ^there  is  nought  to  blame ; 
"  But  whom  he  serves  I  tremble  but  to  name." 

From  such  reflections  sprung  the  painful  fear, — 
^  The  Foe  of  Souls  is  too  fitmiliar  here : 
**  My  master  stands  between :  so  far,  so  good ; 
**  But 't  is  at  best  a  dangerous  neighbourhood." 

Then    livelier   thoughts    began    this    fear    to 
chase, — 
'*  It  is  a  gainf^  a  convenient  place : 
*<  If  I  should  quit,  another  takes  the  pen, 
^  And  what  a  chance  for  my  preferment  then  ? 
**  Beligion  nothing  by  my  going  gains ; 
**  If  I  depart,  my  master  still  remains. 
^  True,  I  record  the  deeds  that  I  abhor, 
**  But  these  that  master  has  to  answer  for : 
''  Then  say  I  leave  the  office  !  his  success, 
**  And  his  injustice,  will  not  be  the  less; 
"  Nay,  would  be  greater— I  am  right  to  stay ; 
«>  It  checks  him,  doubtless,  in  his  fearful  way. 
**  Fain  would  I  stay,  and  yet  be  not  beguiled ; 
**  But  pitch  is  near,  and  man  is  soon  defiled.'* 


m. 

P, — Such  were  the  Man  and  Master,— 
now 
Would  know  if  they  together  live,  and  iiow. 


t.  ibe 


To  such  inquiries,  thus  my  friend  replied : 
F.— The  Wife  waa  slain— or,  say   at    leeat, 

died. 
But  there  are  murders  that  the  human  wye 
Cannot  detect — whioh  human  laws  defy : 
There  are  the  wrongs  insulted  fondness  feela, 
In  many  a  secret  wound  that  never  heals. 
The  Savage  murders  with  a  single  blow  ; 
Murders  Uke  this  are  secret  and  are  slow. 


Yet,  when  his  victim  lay  upon  her  bier. 
There  were  who  witness'd  that  he  dropp'd  a  tesr. 
Nay,  more,  he  praised  the  woman  he  had  lost. 
And  undisputed  paid  the  f^eral  cost. 

The  Favourite  now,  her  lord  and  master  freed. 
Prepared  to  wed,  and  be  a  wife  indeed. 
The  day,  't  was  said,  was  fiz'd,  the  robes  mn 

bought, 
A  feast  was  ordered ;  but  a  cold  was  caught. 
And  pain  ensued,  with  fever — grievous  peia. 
With    the    mind's   anguish    that   disturbed    tbt 

brain, — 
Till  nature  ceased  to  straggle,  and  the  miad 
Saw  clearly  death  before  and  sin  behind. 
Priests  and  physioians  gave  what  they  ooold  give : 
She  tum'd  away,  and,  Juddering,  ceased  to  fivsu 

The  Dealer  now  appear'd  awhile  as  one 
Lost;  with  but  little  of  his  race  to  run. 
And  that  in  sorrow :  men  with  one  consent* 
And  one  kind  hope,  said,  "  Bonner  will  repent.** 
Alas !  we  saw  not  what  his  fkte  would  be. 
But  this  we  fear'd— no  penitence  had  he ; 
Nor  time  for  penitence,  nor  any  time, 
So  quick  the  sunmions,  to  look  back  on  crime. 

When  he  the  partner  of  his  sin  entomb'd. 
He  paused  a  while,  and  then  the  way  resomed. 
E'en  as  before :  yet  was  he  not  the  same ; 
The  tempter  once,  he  now  the  dupe  became. 
John  k>ng  had  left  him,  nor  did  one  remain 
Who  would  his  harlot  in  her  course  xeflnin ; 
Obsequious,  humble,  studious  of  his  ease. 
The  present  Phcebe  only  sought  to  please. 
«  With  one  so  artless,  what,"  said  he,  "*  to  fwf 
"  Or  what  to  doubt  in  one  who  holds  me  denr  ? 
'*  Friends  she  may  have,  but  me  she   wlB  not 

wrong; 
**  If  weak  her  judgment,  yet  her  love  is  straag: 
^*  And  I  am  lucky  now*  in  age  to  find 
*'  A  friend  so  trusty,  and  a  nurse  so  kind." 

Yet  neither  party  was  in  peace :  the  nun 
Had  restless  nights,  and  in  the  mom  began 
To  cough  and  tremble  ;  he  was  hot  and  coki— 
He  had  a  nervous  fever,  he  was  told. 
His  dreams — 'twas  strange,  for  none  reflected  kr« 
On  his  past  life— were  frightftil  to  excess ; 
His  fkvourite  dinners  were  no  more  ff^y'd^ 
And,  in  a  word,  his  spirits  were  desSroy'd. 
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And   what    of   Phoebe?     She    her    meaiurct 

planned; 
All  but  his  money  was  at  her  command : 
All  would  be  hers  when  Hcav'n  her  Mend  should 

call; 
But  Heav'n    was  slow,  and  much  she  long'd  for 

aU:— 
^*  Mine  when  he  dies,  mean  wretch  !  and  why  not 

mine, 
^  When  it  would  prove  him  generous  to  resign 
**  What  he  ei\}oys  not  ?" — Phoebe  at  command 
Gaye  him  his  brandy  with  a  liberal  hand. 
A  way  more  quick  and  safe  she  did  not  know. 
And  brandy,  though  it  might  be  sure,  was  slow. 
But  more  she  dared  not ;  for  she  felt  a  dread 
Of  being  tried,  and  only  wish'd  him  dead. 
Such  was  her  restless  strife  of  hope  and  fear — 
He  might  cough  on  for  many  a  weary  year ; 
Nay,  his  poor  mind  was  changing,  and,  when  ill, 
Some  foe  to  her  may  wicked  thoughts  instil ! 
Oh  I  H  is  a  trial  sore  to  watch  a  Miser's  will. 
Thus,  though  the  pair  appear'd  in  peace  to  live, 
They  felt  that  vice  has  not  that  peace  to  give. 

There  watch'd  a  our  before  the  Miser's  gate — 
A  very  cur,  whom  all  men  seem'd  to  hate ; 
Gaunt,  savage,  shaggy,  with  an  eye  that  shone 
Like  a  Uve  coal,  and  he  possess'd  but  one ; 
His  bark  was  wild  and  eager,  and  became 
That  meagre  body  and  that  eye  of  flame ; 
His  master  priaed    him  much,    and    Fang   his 

name. 
His  master  fed  him  largely ;  but  not  that, 
Nor  aught  of  kindness,  made  the  snarler  fat. 
Flesh  he  devour'd,  but  not  a  bit  would  stay ; 
He  bark'd,  and  snarVd,  and  growi'd  it  all  away. 
His  ribs  were  seen  extended  like  a  rack. 
And  coarse  red  hair  hung  roughly  o'er  his  back. 
Lamed  in  one  leg,  and  bruised  in  wars  of  yore. 
Now  his  sore  body  made  his  temper  sore. 
Such  was  the  friend  of  him  who  could  not  find 
Nor  make  him  one  'mong  creatures  of  his  kind. 
Brave  deeds  of  Fang  his  master  often  told. 
The  son  of  Fury,  ftmed  in  deeds  of  old. 
From  Snatch  and  Rabid  sprung ;  and  noted  they 
In  earlier  times — each  dog  will  have  his  day. 

The  notes  of  Fang  were  to  his  master  known, 
And  dear — they  bore  some  likeness  to  his  own ; 
For  berth  oonvey*d  to  the  experienced  ear, 
^*  1  snarl  and  bite  because  I  hate  and  fear." 
None  pass*d  ungreeted  by  the  master's  door, — 
Fang  raird  at  all,  but  chiefly  at  the  poor ; 
And  when  the  nights  were  stormy,  cold,  and  dark. 
The  act  of  Fang  was  a  perpetual  bark ; 
But  though  the  master  loved  the  growl  of  Fang, 
There  were  who  vow'd  the  ugly  cur  to  hang ; 
Whose  angry  master,  watchful  for  his  friend, 
As  strongly  vow*d  his  servant  to  defend. 

In  one  dark  night,  and  such  as  Fang  before 
Was  ever  known  its  tempests  to  outroar, 
To  his  protector's  wonaet  now  express'd 
No  angry  notes — his  anger  was  at  rest. 
The  wond'ring  master  sought  the  silent  yard, 
Left  Phoebe  keeping  and  his  door  unbarr'd  ; 
Nor  more  retum'd  to  that  forsaken  bed — 
But  lo !  the  moraing  came  and  he  was  dead. 


Fang  and  his  master  side  by  side  were  laid 
In  ^im  repose — their  debt  of  nature  paid ! 
The  master's  hand  upon  the  cur's  cold  chest 
Was  now  reclined,  and  had  before  been  press'd. 
As  if  he  search'd  how  deep  and  wide  the  wound 
That  laid  such  spirit  in  a  sleep  so  sound ; 
And  when  he  found  it  was  the  sleep  of  death, 
A  sympathising  sorrow  stopp'd  his  breath. 
Close  to  his  trusty  servant  he  was  found, 
As  cold  his  body,  and  his  sleep  as  sound. 

We  know  no  more ;  but  who  on  horrors  dwell 
Of  that  same  night  have  dreadful  things  to  tell : 
Of  outward  force,  they  say,  was  not  a  sign — 
The  hand  that  struck  him  was  the  Hand  Divfaie ; 
And  then  the  Fiend,  in  that  same  stormy  night. 
Was  heard — as  many  thought — to  claim  his  right : 
While  grinning  imps  the  body  danced  about. 
And  then  they  vanish*d  with  triumphant  shout. 

So  think  the  crowd,  and  well  it  seems  in  them. 
That  e'en  their  dreams  and  fancies  vice  condemn ; 
That  not  alone  for  virtue  Reason  pleads. 
But  Nature  shudders  at  unholy  deeds ; 
While  our  strong  fancy  lists  in  her  defence, 
And  takes  the  side  of  Truth  and  Innocence. 

IV. 

P* — But,  what  the  fortune  of  the  Bian,  whoae  fear 
Inform'd  his  Conscience  that  the  foe  was  near ; 
But  yet  whose  interest  to  his  desk  confined 
That  sober  Clerk  of  indecisive  mind  ? 

F. — John  served  his  master,  with  himself  at 
strife, 
For  he  with  Conscience  lived  like  man  and  wife. 
Now  jarring,  now  at  peace, — the  life  they  led 
Was  all  contention,  both  at  board  and  bed : 
His  meals  were  troubled  by  his  scruples  all. 
And  in  his  dreams  he  was  about  to  fall 
Into  some  strong  temptation — for  It  seems 
He  never  could  resist  it  in  his  dreams. 

At  length  his  Master,  dealer,  smuggler,  cheat. 
As  John  would  call  him  in  his  temper's  heat. 
Proposed  a  something — what,  is  dubious  still — 
That  John  resisted  with  a  stout  good-will. 
Scruples  like  his  were  treated  with  disdain. 
Whose  waking  conscience  spum'd  the  oflfer'd  gain. 
**  Quit  then  my  ofilce,  scoundrel !  and  be  gone." 
'*  I  dare  not  do  It,"  said  the  aflHghten'd  John. 
"  What  fear'st  thou,  driveller !  can  thy  fancy  tell  ?" 
"  I  doubt,"  said  John—**  I  'm  sure  there  is  a  heU." 
**  No  question,  wretch !  thy  foot  is  on  the  door ; 
**  To  be  in  hell,  thou  fool !  is  to  be  poor. 
**  Wilt  thou  consent  ?"— But  John,  with  many  a 

tigh. 
Refbsed,  then  sank  beneath  his  stronger  eye. 
Who  with  a  curse  dismiss'd  the  fool  that  dared 
Not  Join  a  venture  which  he  might  have  shared. 

The  worthy  Clerk  then  served  a  man  in  trade, 
And  was  his  friend  and  his  companion  made — 
A  dokly  man,  who  sundry  wares  retail'd, 
Till,  whUe  his  trade  increased,  his  spirit  faU'd. 
John  was  to  him  a  treasure,  whom  he  proved. 
And,  finding  faithful,  as  a  brother  loved. 
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To  John  his  views  and  businen  he  consign'd. 
And  forward  look*d  with  a  contented  mind : 
As  sickness  bore  him  onward  to  the  graTe» 
A  charge  of  all  things  to  his  friend  he  gave. 

But  neighbours  talk'd — 't  was  idle — of  the  day 
When  Kichard  Shale  should  walk  the  dark  high- 
way; 
And  whisper*d~  tattlers  ! — that  the  wife  received 
Such  hints  with  anger,  but  she  nothing  grieved. 

These  whispers  reached   the   man,  who  weak, 
and  ill 
In  mind  and  body,  had  to  make  his  will ; 
And  though  he  died  in  peace,  and  all  resign'd, 
'T  was  plain  he  harbour'd  fancies  in  his  mind. 
With  jealous  foresight,  all  that  he  had  gain'd 
His  widow's  was,  while  widow  she  remain'd ; 
But  if  another  should  the  dame  persuade 
To  wed  again,  farewell  the  gains  of  trade : 
For  if  the  widow'd  dove  could  not  refrain, 
She  must  return  to  poverty  again. 


The  man  was  buried,  and  the  will  was  read, 
And  censure  spared  them  not,  alive  or  dead  ! 
At  first  the  Widow  and  the  Clerk,  her  friend. 
Spent  their  free  days  as  prudence  bade  them  spend. 
At  the  same  table  they  would  dine,  *t  is  true. 
And  they  would  worship  in  the  self-same  pew : 
Each  had  the  common  interest  so  at  heart,   ' 
It  would  have  grieved  them  terribly  to  part ; 
And  as  they  both  were  serious  and  sedate, 
'T  was  long  before  the  world  began  to  prate : 
But  when  it  prated, — though  without  a  cause, — 
It  put  the  pair  in  mind  of  breaking  laws. 
Led  them  to  reason  what  it  was  that  gave 
A  husband  power  when  quiet  in  his  grave. 
The  marriage  contract  they  had  now  by  heart — 
"  Till  death  I" — you  see,  no  longer — "  do  us  part." 
"  Well !  death  has  loosed  us  from  the  tie,  but  still 
"  The  loosen'd  husband  makM  a  binding  will  : 
"  Uigust  and  cruel  are  the  acts  of  men." 
Thus  they — and  then  they  sigh'd—and  then— and 

then, 
'*  'T  was  snaring  souls,"  they  said ;  and  how  he 

dared 
They  did  not  know — ^they  wonder'd — and  were 

snared. 


"  It  is  a  marriage,  tnrely !  Conscience  might 
"  Allow  an  act  so  very  nearly  right : 
^  Was  it  not  witness  to  our  solemn  vow, 
*^  As  man  and  wife  ?  it  must  the  act  allow." 
But  Conscience,  stubborn  to  the  last,  replied, 
**  It  cannot  be !  I  am  not  satisfied  ; 
"  *T  is  not  a  marriage :  either  dare  be  poor, 
"  Or  dare  be  virtuous — part,  and  sin  no  more." 


Alas  !  they  many  a  fond  evasion  made ; 
They  could  relinquish  neither  love  nor  trade. 
They  went  to  cliurch,  but,  thinking,  fail'd  to  pray ; 
They  felt  not  ease  or  comfort  at  a  play : 
If  times  were  good, — **  We  merit  not  such  times ;" 
If  iU.—t*  Ib  this  the  produce  of  our  crimes  ?" 


When   sick—'*  'T  It   thus    forbidden    pleatuca 


When   well— they  both   demand,    **  Had   Zbn 

peace? 
"  For  though  onr  worthy  master  waa  not  sLua, 
**  His  ii^}nred  ghost  has  reason  to  oomplaip.'* 


Ah,  John  t  bethink  thee  of  thy  gencroua  joy. 
When  Conscience  drove  thee  from  thy  late  em- 

ploy ; 
When  thou  wert  poor,  and  knew  not  where  to  no, 
But  then  could  say,  "  The  will  of  God  be  done  r* 
When  thou  that  will,  and  not  thine  own,  obey'd,— 
Of  Him  alone,  and  not  of  man  afraid : 
Thou  then  hadst  pity  on  that  wretch,  and,  fi^st 
Thyself^  couldst  pray  for  him  who  ii^jored  thee : 
Then  how  alert  they  step,  thyself  how  light 
All  the  day  long  !  thy  sleep  how  sound  at  night ! 


But  now,  though  plenty  on  thy  board  be  fooui, 
And  thou  hast  credit  with  thy  neighboort  round. 
Yet  there  is  something  in  thy  looks  that  teOs 
An  odious  secret  in  thy  bosom  dwells : 
Thy  form  is  not  erect,  thy  neighbours  trace 
A  coward  spirit  in  thy  shifting  pace. 
Thou  goest  to  meeting,  not  from  any  call. 
But  just  to  hear  that  we  are  sinners  all. 
And  equal  sinners,  or  the  difference  made 
'Twixt  man  and  man  has  but  the  slightest  abadc; 
That  reformation  asks  a  world  of  pains, 
And,  after  all,  must  leave  a  thousand  stains ; 
And,  worst  of  all,  we  must  the  work  begin 
By  first  attacking  the  prevailing  sin ! 


These  thoughts  the  feeble  mind  of  John 
And  o'er  his  reason  and  his  fears  prevail : 
They  fill  his  mind  with  hopes  of  0fU  and  _ 
Faith,  feelings    — something  that  soppliea  tb* 

place 
Of  true  conversion — this  will  he  embraee  ; 
For  John  perceives  that  he  was  scarcely  tzied 
By  the  first  conquest,  that  increased  his  pride* 
When  he  refused  his  master*s  crime  to  aid« 
And  by  his  self-applause  was  amply  paid; 
But  now  he  feels  the  difference — ^feels  it  hnd 
Against  his  will  and  £avoarite  wish  to  goaid  t 
He  mourns  his  weakness,  hopes  he  shall  pnirail 
Against  his  frailty,  and  yet  sUU  is  fraiL 


Such  Is  his  life  I  and  iooh  the  life  must  be 
Of  all  who  will  be  bound,  yet  would  be  l^ee  ; 
Who  would  unite  what  God  to  part  decree*— 
The  offiended  conscience  and  the  mind  at  esve ; 
Who  think,  but  vainly  think,  to  sin  sad  pray. 
And  God  and  Mammon  in  their  turn  obey. 
Sacb  is  his  life  ! — and  so  I  would  not  live 
For  all  that  wealthy  widows  have  to  give. 
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TALE   XVIL 


[PABEWELL  AND  RETOBH.] 

BANYEES  AND  RAYNEB. 

I. 

The  purest  Friendship,  like  the  finest  ware. 
Deserves  our  praises,  but  demuids  our  care ; 
For  admiration  we  the  things  produce, 
But  they  are  not  design'd  for  common  use  ; 
Flaws  the  most  trifling  from  their  virtue  take, 
And  lamentation  for  their  loss  we  make  : 
While  common  Friendships,  like  the  wares  of  clay. 
Axe  a  cheap  kind,  but  useful  every  day : 
Though  crack'd  and  damaged,  still  we  make  them 

do. 
And  when  they  *re  broken,  they  're  forgotten  too. 

There  is  within  the  world  in  which  we  dwell 
A  Friendship  answering  to  that  world  full  well, — 
An  interchange  of  looks  and  actions  kind. 
And,  in  some  sense,  an  intercourse  of  mind, — 
A  useful  commerce,  a  convenient  trade, 
By  which  both  parlies  are  the  happier  made  ; 
Ajid,  when  the  thing  is  rightly  understood. 
And  justly  valued,  it  is  wise  and  good. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  that  excite 
In  boys  at  school  such  wonder  and  delight, — 
Of  high  heroic  Friends,  in  serious  strife, 
Contending  which  should  yield  a  forfeit  life. 
Such  wonckous  love,  in  their  maturer  days. 
Men,  if  they  credit,  are  content  to  praise. 

I  speak  not  here  of  Friendships  true  and  just. 
When  friend  can  friend   with   life  and   honour 

trust; 
Where  mind  to  mind  has  long  familiar  grown. 
And  every  failing,  every  virtue  known : 
Of  these  1  speak  not :  things  so  rich  and  rare, 
That  we  degrade  with  jewels  to  compare, 
Or  bullion  pure  and  massy, — I  intend 
To   treat  of  one  whose   Neighbour  call'd  him 

Friend, 
Or  call*d  him  Neighbour ;  and  with  reason  good— 
The  friendship  rising  from  the  neighbourhood : 
A  sober  kind,  in  common  service  known ; 
Not  such  as  is  in  death  and  pw  i      uown : 
Such  as  will  give  or  ask  a  helping  imnd. 
Bat  no  hnportant  sacrifice  demand : 
In  fkct,  a  friendship  that  will  long  abide. 
If  aeldom  rashly,  never  strongly,  tried. 
Yes  !  theso  are  sober  friendships,  made  for  use. 
And  much  convenience  they  in  life  produce  ; 
Light  a  good  coat,  that  keeps  us  Arom  the  cold. 
The  cloth  of  frieze  is  not  a  cloth  of  gold ; 
Bat  neither  is  it  piebald,  pieced,  and  poor ; 
'T  ifl  a  good  useful  coat,  and  nothing  more. 

8uch  is  the  Friendship  of  the  world  approved. 
And  here  the  Friends  so  loving  and  so  loved  : — 
DamvtTB  and  Bayner^  equals,  who  had  made 
Eaeb  decent  fortune,  both  were  yet  in  trade ; 


While  sons  and  daughters,  with  a  youthful  seal, 
Seem*d  the  hereditary  love  to  feel ; 
And  e'en  their  wives,  though  either  might  pre- 
tend 
To  claim  some  notice,  call*d  each  other  firiend. 

While  yet   their  oflbpring  boys  and  girls  ap- 
peared. 
The  fathers  ask'd,  '*  What  evil  could  be  fear'd  ?" 
Nor  is  it  easy  to  assign  the  year 
When  cautious  parents  should  begin  to  fear. 
The  boys  must  leave  their  schools,  and,  by  and  by, 
The  girls  are  sure  to  grow  reserved  and  shy ; 
And  then,  suppose  a  real  love  should  rise, 
It  bat  unites  the  equal  families. 

Love  does  not  always  firom  such  freedom  spring ; 
Distrust,  perhaps,  would  sooner  cause  the  thing. 
**  We  will  not  cheek  it,  neither  will  we  force  *'— 
Thus  said  the  fathers—**  Let  it  take  its  course." 

It  took  its  course : — Young  Bichard  Danvers' 
mind 
In  Phcebe  Rayner  found  what  lovers  find — 
Sense,  beauty,  sweetness ;  all  that  mortal  eyes 
Can  see,  or  heart  conceive,  or  thought  devise. 
And  Phoebe's  eye,  and  thought,  and  heart  coold 

trace 
In  Richard  Danvers  every  manly  grace — 
All  that  e'er  maiden  wish'd,  or  matron  prised — 
So  well  these  good  young  people  sympathised. 

AH  their  relations,  neighbours,  and  allies. 
All  their  dependants,  viritors,  and  spies. 
Such  as  a  wealthy  family  caress, 
Said  here  was  love,  and  drank  to  love's  success. 

'T  is  thus  I  leave  the  parties,  young  and  old. 
Lovers  and  Friends.    Will  Love  and  Friendship 

hold? 
Will  Prudence  with  the  children's  wish  comply, 
And  Friendship  strengthen  with  that  new  slly  ? 

n. 

P. — I  see  no  more  within  our  borough's  boond 
The  name  of  Danvers !     Is  it  to  be  found  ? 
Were  the  young  pair  in  Hymen's  fetters  tied, 
Or  did  succeeding  years  the  Friends  divide  ? 

F, — Nay  t   take  the  story  as  by  time  brought 
forth. 
And  of  such  Love  and  Friendship  judge  the  worth. 
While  the  lad's  love— his  parenU  call'd  it  so-- 
Was  going  on,  as  well  as  love  could  go, 
A  wealthy  Danvers,  in  a  distant  place, 
Lefl  a  large  fortune  to  this  favoured  race. 
To  that  same  place  the  father  quickly  want, 
And  Richard  only  rourmur'd  weak  dissent. 

Of  Richard's  heart  the  parent  traly  gusM'd : — 
**  Well,  my  good  lad !  then  do  what  suits  thea 

best; 
**  No  doubt  thy  brothers  will  do  all  they  can 
**  T'  obey  the  orders  of  the  good  old  man : 
**  Well,  I  would  not  thy  firee-bom  spirit  bind; 
**  Take,  Dick,  the  way  to  which  thoa  'rt  moat  b^ 

cUned." 
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No  answer  gave  the  youth ;  nor  did  he  swear 
The  old  man's  riches  were  beneath  his  care  ; 
Nor  that  he  would  with  his  dear  Phoebe  stay, 
And  let  his  heartless  father  move  away. 
No !  kind  and  constant,  tender,  faithfUI,  fond, — 
Thus  far  he  'd  go — but  not  one  step  beyond  I 
Not  disobedient  to  a  parent's  will — 
A  lover  constant — but  dependent  stilL 

Letters,  at  first,  between  the  constant  swain 
And  the  kind  damsel,  banish'd  all  their  pain : 
Both  full  and  quick  they  were ;  for  lovers  write 
With  vast  despatch,  and  read  with  vast  delight : 
So  quick  they  were, — for  Love  is  never  slow, — 
So  full,  they  ever  seem'd  to  overflow. 
Their  hearts  are  ever  fill'd  with  grief  or  joy, 
And  these  to  paint  is  every  hour's  employ : 
Joy  they  would  not  retain ;  and  for  their  grief, 
To  read  such  letters  is  a  sure  relief. 

But,  in  due  time,  both  joy  and  grief  suppress'd, 
They  found  their  comfort  in  a  little  rest. 
Mails  went  and  came   without   the  aconstom'd 

freight, 
For  Love  grew  patient,  and  content  to  wait — 
Yet  was  not  dead,  nor  yet  afraid  to  die ; 
For  though  he  wrote  not,  Richard  wonder'd  why. 
He  could  not  justly  tell  how  letters  pass'd. 
But,  as  to  him  appear'd,  he  wrote  the  last : 
In  this  he  meant  not  to  accuse  the  maid — 
Love,  in  some  cases,  ceases  to  upbraid. 

Yet  not  indifferent  was  our  Lover  grown, 
Although  the  ardour  of  the  flame  was  flown ; 
He  still  of  Phoebe  thought,  her  lip,  her  smile- 
But  grew  contented  with  his  fate  the  while. 
Thus,  not  inconstant  were  the  youthful  pair — 
The  Lad  remember'd  still  the  Lass  was  fair ; 
And  Phoebe  still,  with  half-affected  sigh. 
Thought  it  a  pity  that  such  love  should  die ; 
And  had  they  then,  with  this  persuasion  met, 
Love  had  rekindled,  and  been  glowing  yet. 

But  times  were  changed :  no  mention  now  was 
made 
By  the  old  Squire,  or  by  the  young,  of  trade. 
The  worthy  Lady,  and  her  children  all. 
Had  due  respect — The  People  at  the  HalL 
His  Worship  now  read  Bum,  and  talk'd  with  skill 
About  the  poor-house,  and  the  turnpike-bill ; 
Lord  of  a  manor,  he  had  serious  clidms. 
And  knew  the  poaching  rascals  by  their  names ; 
And  if  the  father  thus  improved  his  mind, 
Be  sure  the  children  were  not  far  behind ; 
To  rank  and  riches  what  respect  was  due, 
To  them  and  theirs  what  deference,  well  they 

knew; 
And,  from  the  greatest  to  the  least,  could  show 
What  to  the  favouring  few  the  favour'd  many  owe. 

The  mind  of  man  must  have  whereon  to  work, 
Or  it  will  rust— we  see  it  in  the  Turk ; 
And  Justice  Danvers,  though  he  read  the  news, 
And  all  of  law  that  magistrates  peruse, — 
Bills  about  roads  and  charities, — yet  still 
Wanted  employ  his  vacant  mind  to  fill ; 
These  were  not  like  the  shipping,  once  his  pride. 
Now,  with  his  blue  surtout,  laid  all  aside. 


No  doubt,  his  spirits  in  their  ebb  to  raise, 
He  found  some  help  in  men's  respect  and  i 
Praise  of  his  house,  his  land,  his  lawn,  hit  att^~ 
He  cared  not  what — to  praise  him  waa  to  pkssi: 
Yet,  though  his  rural  neighboun  call'd  to  dine, 
And  some  might  kindly  praise  his  food  and  wia, 
This  was  not  certain,  and  another  day 
He  must  the  visit  and  the  praise  repay. 

By  better  motives  urged — ^we  will  suppose— 
He  thus  began  his  purpose  to  disclose 
To  his  good  lady : — "  We  have  lived  a  year, 
*'  And  never  ask'd  our  fViends  the  Raynen  hoc: 
'*  Do  let  us  ask  them — as  for  Richard's  flame, 
"  It  went,  we  see,  as  idly  as  it  came : 
**  Invite  them  kindly — here 's  a  power  of  roon, 
**  And  the  poor  people  will  be  glad  to  come. 
'*  Outside  and  in,  the  coach  will  hold  than  sll, 
"  And  set  them  down  beside  the  garden-wall" 

The  Lady  wrote,  for  that  was  all  he  meant, 
Kind  soul !  by  asking  for  his  wife's  awent : 
And  every  Rayner  was  besought  to  come 
To  dine  in  Hulver  Hall's  grand  dining-room. 

About  this  time  old  Rayner,  who  had  lost 
His  friend's  advice,  was  by  misfortune  crosi'd : 
Some   debtors  fail'd    when    large  amounts  vtR 

due, 
So  large,  that  he  was  nearly  failing  too ; 
But  he,  grown  wary,  that  he  might  not  ftU, 
Brought-toin  adverse  gales,  andshorten'd  tail: 
This  done,  he  rested,  and  could  now  attend 
The  invitation  of  his  distant  Friend. 

"  WeU!  he  would  go:  but  not,  indeed,  f  •*• 

mire 
''  The  state  and  grandeur  of  thb  itew-madeSqpnie; 
'*  Danvers,  belike,  now  wealthy,  might  impart 
"  Some  of  his  gold ;  for  Danvers  had  a  hesrt, 
"  And  may  have  heard,  though  guarded  so  uonA, 
<*  That  I  have  lost  the  fortune  he  has  foood: 
*'  Yes  I  Dick  is  kind,  or  he  and  his  fine  scat 
"  Might  go  to where  we  never  more  ihodii 

meet." 

Now,  lo !  the  Rayners  all  at  Hulver  Plaee— 
Or  Hulver  Hall — 't  is  not  a  certain  case ; 
'Tis  only  known  that  ladies*  notes  were  sent 
Directed  both  ways,  and  they  always  west 

We  pass  the  greetings,  and  the  dinner  psii» 
All  the  male  gossip  o'er  the  sparkling  glss** 
And  female  when  retired  : — 'The  Squire  invltH 
His  Friend,  by  sleep  refresh'd,  to  see  his  sightt- 
His  land  and  lions,  granary,  barns  and  crofSi 
His  dairy,  piggery,  pinery,  apples,  hope  ;— 
But  here  a  hill  appears,  and  Peter  Rayner  stop*. 

**  Ah !  my  old  Friend,  I  give  you  joy,*'  be  en*- 
**  But  some  are  bom  to  fall,  and  some  to  i^ 
*  You  're  better  many  a  thousand,  I  the  wca   ^ 
**  Dick,  there 's  no  dealing  with  a  falling  pw"' 
"  Nor  does  it  shame  me  (mine  is  aU  mischsnf*) 
"  To   wish  some   friendly  neighbour  wouU  •o* 
vanoe" —  i 

But  here  the  guest  on  such  a  theme  w*  '"** 

His  host,  meantime,  intent  upon  Che  ahftw, 

^ 
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In  hearing,  heard  not — they  came  oat  to  see, — 
And,  poihing  forward — '*  There 's  a  view !"  quoth 

he; 
^  Observe  that  rain,  bailt,  jou  see,  to  catch 
**  The  gaser's  eye ;  that  cottage  with  the  thatch— 
*'  It  coet  me — guees  yoa  what  ?^'— that  soond  of  eo$t 
Wat  accidental,  bat  i^  was  not  lost. 

'*  Ah !  my  good  frie^id,  be  sare  sach  things  at 

these 
*'  Soit  well  enough  a  man  who  liyet  at  eate : 
"Think  what   the   *  Betsy' cose,  and  think  the 

shock 
**  Of  losing  her  upon  the  Dodder-Bock ; 
*'  The  tidings  reached  me  on  the  very  diay 
**  That  villain  robb'd  us,  and  then  ran  away — 
"  Loss  upon  loss  I  now  if ** 

<<  Do  stay  a  bit," 
£xolaim*d  the  Squire  ;  '*  these  matters  hardly  fit 
**  A  morning  ramble— let  me  show  you  now 
'*  My  team  of  oxen,  and  my  patent  plough. 
"  T^  of  your  horses !  I  the  plan  condemn — 
**  They  eat  us  up — but  oxen !  we  eat  them : 
"  For  first  they  plough  and  bring  us  bread  to  eat, 
"  And  then  we  fat  and  kill  them — there 's  the  meat. 
**  What 's  your  opinion  7" — 

"  I  am  poorly  fed, 
**  And   much  a&aid  to    want    both    meat    and 

bread," 
Said  Bayner,  half  indignant ;  and  the  Squire 
Sigh'd,  as  he  felt  he  must  no  more  require 
A  man  whose  prospects  fail'd  hb  prospects  to  ad- 
mire. 

Homeward  they  moved,  and  met  a  gentle  pair, 
The  poor  man's  daughter  and  the  rich  man's  heir : 
This   caused  some  thought ;   but  on  the  couple 

went. 
And  a  toil  hour  in  tender  converse  spent. 
This  pair,  in  fact,  their  passion  roused  anew, 
Alone  much  comfort  from  the  visit  drew. 

At  home  the  ladies  were  engaged,  and  all 
Show'd  or  were  shown  the  wonders  of  the  Hall ; 
From  room  to  room  the  weary  guests  went  on. 
Till  every  Bayner  wish'd  the  show  was  done. 

Home  they  retum'd :  the  father  deeply  sigh'd 
To  find  he  vainly  had  for  aid  appUed : 
It  hurt  him  much  to  ask— and  more  to  be  denied. 

The  younger  Biohard,  who  alone  sustain'd 
The  dying  friendship,  true  to  love  remained : 
His  Pneebe's  smiles,  although  he  did  not  yet 
Fly  to  behold,  he  could  not  long  forget ; 
Nor  durst  he  visit ;  nor  was  love  so  strong, 
That  he  could  more  than  think  his  father  wrong— 
For,  wrong  or  right,  that  father  still  profess'd 
The  most  obedient  son  should  fiure  the  best. 

So  time  pass'd  on ;  the  second  spring  appear'd 
Ere  Biohard  ventured  on  the  deed  he  fear'd : — 
He  dared  at  length ;  and  not  so  much  for  love, 
I  grieve  to  add,  but  that  he  meant  to  prove 
He  had  a  wiU :— His  fother,  in  reply. 
This  known,  had  answer'd,  *'  So,  my  son,  have  I." 


But  Bichard's  courage  was  by  prudence  taught, 
And  he  his  nymph  in  secret  service  sought : 
Some  days  of  absence — not  with  full  consent. 
But  with  slow  leave— were  to  entreaty  lent ; 
And  forth  the  Lover  rode,  uncertain  what  he 
meant. 

He  reach'd  the  dwelling  he  had  known  so  long. 
When  a  pert  damsel  took  him,  '*  he  was  wrong ; 
**  Their  house  she  did  not  Just  precisely  know, 
'*  But  he  would  find  it  somewhere  in  the  Rcw  ; 
**  The  Bayners  now  were  come  a  little  down, 
^  Nor  more  the  topmost  people  in  the  town ;" 
She  might  have  added,  they  their  life  eigoy'd. 
Although  on  things  less  hasardous  employ'd. 

This  wat  not  much ;  but  yet  the  damsel's  sneer, 
And  the  Bow-dwelling  of  a  lass  so  dear. 
Were  somewhat  startling.      He  had  beard,   in- 
deed, 
Tliat  Bayner's  business  did  not  well  succeed : 
'*  But  what  of  that  ?    They  Uved  in  decent  style, 
''  No  doubt,  and  Phosbe  still  retain'd  her  smile ; 
"  And  why,"  he  asked,  "  should  all  men  choose  to 

dweU 
*'  In  broad  cold  streets  ? — the  Bow  does  just  as 

well, 
"  Quiet  and  snug ;"  and  then  the  favourite  maid 
Bose  in  his  fsncy,  tastefully  array'd. 
Looking  with  grateful  joy  upon  the  swain, 
Who  could  his  love  in  trying  times  retain. 

Soothed  by  such  thoughts,  to  the  new  house  he 

came, 
Surv^d  its  aspect,  sigh'd,  and  gave  his  name. 
But  ere  they  open'd  he  had  waited  long. 
And  heard  a  movement — Was  there  somewhat 

wrong? 
Nay,  but  a  friendly  party,  he  was  told ; 
And  look'd  around,  as  wishing  to  behold 
Some  friends— but  these  were  not  the  firiendt  of 

old. 

Old  Peter  Bayner,  in  his  own  old  mode. 
Bade  the  Squire  welcome  to  his  new  abode ; 
For  Biohard  had  been  kind,  and  doubtless  meant 
To  make  proposals  now,  and  ask  consent. 
Mamma  and  misses,  too,  were  civil  all ; 
But  what  their  awkward  courtesy  to  call 
He  knew  not ;  neither  could  he  well  e^cpress 
His  sad  sensations  at  their  strange  address ; 
And  then  their  laughter  loud,  their  story-telling, 
All  seem'd  befitting  to  that  Bow  and  dwelling; 
The  hearty  welcome  to  the  various  treat 
Was  lost  on  him — he  could  nor  laugh  nor  eat. 

But  one  thing  pleased  him;   when  he  look'd 

around. 
His  dearest  Phoebe  could  not  there  be  found : 
'*  Wise  and  discreet,"  he  says,  "  she  shuns  the 

crew 
"  Of  vulgar  neighbours,  some  kind  act  to  do ; 
**  In  some  fair  house  some  female  friend  to  meet, 
**  Or  take  at  evening  prayer  in  church  her  seat." 

Meantime  there  rose,  amid  the  ceaseless  din, 
A  mingled  scent  that  crowded  room  within. 
Bum  and  red-herring,  Cheshire  cheese  and  gin ; 
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Pipes,  too,  and  punch,  and  sauioges,  with  tea, 

Were  things  that  Richard  was  distorb'd  to  see. 

Impatient  now,  he  left  them  in  disdain, 

To  call  on  Phcebe  when  he  call'd  again ; 

To  walk  with  her,  the  morning  fair  and  bright, 

And  lose  the  painiiil  feelings  of  the  night. 

Ail  in  the  Row,  and  tripping  at  the  tide 
Of  a  young  Sailor,  he  the  nymph  espied, 
As,  homeward  hastening  with  her  happy  boy. 
She  went  to  join  the  party,  and  ei^oy. 
*'  Fie  V  Phcebe  cried,  as  her  companion  spoke, 
Tet  laugh'd  to  hear  the  fie-compelling  joke ; — 
Just  then  her  chance  to  meet,  her  shame  to  know, 
Her  tender  Richard,  moving  sad  and  slow, 
Musing  on  things  full  strange,  the  manners  of  the 
Row. 

At  first  amazed,  and  then  alarm'd,  the  fair 
Late-laughing  maid  now  stood  in  dumb  despair : 
As  when  a  debtor  meets  in  human  shape 
The  foe  ^f  debtors,  and  cannot  escape, 
He  stands  in  terror,  nor  can  longer  aim 
To  keep  his  credit,  or  preserve  his  name, 
Stood  Phoebe  fix'd  I    *'  Unlucky  time  and  plaoe ! 
**  An  earlier  hour  had  kept  me  firom  disgnce  I" 
She  thought — ^but  now  the  sailor,  undismay'd, 
Said,  *'  My  dear  Phoebe,  why  are  you  afraid  ? 
^  The  man  seems  civil,  or  he  soon  should  prove 
'*  That  I  can  well  defend  the  girl  I  love. 
"  Are  you  not  mine  ?*'    She  utter'd  no  reply : — 
*<  Thine    I    must    be,"     she     thought ;    **  more 

foolish  I !" 
While  Richard    at    the  scene    stood  mute  and 

wondering  by. 

His  spirits  hurried,  but  his  bosom  light, 
He  left  hU  Phoebe  with  a  cahn  **  Good  night." 
So  Love  like  Friendship  fell !    The  youth  a  while 
Dreamt,    sorely    moved,    of    Phoebe's    witching 

smile — 
But  leam'd  in  daylight  visions  to  forego 
The  Sailor's  laughing  Lass,  the  Phoebe  of  the  Row. 

Home  tum'd  young  Richard,  in  due  time  to 
turn. 
With  all  old  Richard's  seal,  the  leaves  of  Bum ; 
And  home  turned  Phoebe — in  due  time  to  grace 
A  tottering  cabin  with  a  tatter'd  race. 


TALE    XVIII. 


[rABEWELL  AND  RETURH.] 

THE  BOAT-RACE. 

L 

Thx  man  who  dwells  where  party-spirit  reigns 
May  feel  its  triumphs,  but  must  wear,  its  chains ; 
He  must  the  friends  and  foes  of  party  take 
For  his,  and  sufier  for  his  honour's  sake ; 


When  once  enlisted  upon  either  side. 
He  must  the  rude  septennial  stonn  abide-^ 
A  storm  that,  when  its  utmost  rage  is  gone, 
In  cold  and  angry  mutteiings  mormon  on : 
A  slow  onbending  scorn,  a  cold  disdain, 
Till  years  bring  the  full  tempest  back  again. 

Within  our  Borough  two  stiff  sailors  dwelt, 
Who  both  this  party  storm  and  triumph  felt ; 
Men  who  had  talents,  and  were  both  design'd 
For  better  things,  bat  anger  made  them  blind. 

In  the  same  year  they  married,  and  their  wives 
Had  pass'd  In  friendship  their  yet  peaoeftii  lives. 
And,  as  they  married  in  a  time  of  peace, 
Had  no  suspicion  that  their  love  most  oeeae. 
In  fact  it  did  not ;  but  they  met  by  stealth,. 
And  that  perhaps  might  keep  their  lore  in  nealtli ; 
Like  children  watch'd,  desirous  yet  afraid. 
Their  visits  all  were  with  discretion  paid. 

One  Captain,  so  by  courtesy  we  call 
Our  hoys'  commanders — they  are  captains  aD — 
Had  sons  and  daughters  many ;  while  bat  one 
The  rival  Captain  bless'd— a  darling  son. 
Each  was  a  burgess  to  his  party  tied. 
And  each  was  &'d,  but  on  a  different  ride  ; 
And  he  who  sought  his  son's  pore  mind  to  fill 
With  wholesome  food,  would  evil  too  instiL 
The  last  in  part  succeeded — bat  in  part — 
For  Charles  had  sense,  had  virtue,  had  a  henit ; 
And  he  had  soon  the  cause  of  Natore  tried 
With  the  stem  £sther,  but  this  father  died  7 
Who  on  his  deathbed  thus  his  son  addreas'd : — 
*^  Swear  to  me,  Charles,  and  let  my  spirit  rest — 
*'  Swear  to  our  party  to  be  ever  true, 
"  And  let  me  die  in  peace — I  pray  thee,  do.** 

With  some  reluctance,  but  obedience  more. 
The  weeping  youth  reflected,  sigh'd,  and  swore ; 
Trembling  he  swore  for  ever  to  be  true. 
And  wear  no  colour  but  the  untainted  Bloe : 
This  done,  the  Captain  died  in  so  much  joy. 
As  if  he  'd  wTought  salvation  for  his  boy. 

The  female  friends  their  wishes  yet  retain'd. 
But  seldom  met,  by  female  fiears  restrrin'd ; 
Tet  in  such  town,  where  girls  and  boys  mosl  mss^ 
And  every  house  is  known  in  evezr  street, 
Charles  had  before,  nay  since  his  nther's  dssCh, 
Met,  say  by  chance,  the  young  Elizabeth, 
Who  was  both  good  and  graoeAil,  and  in  troth 
Was  but  too  pleasing  to  th'  observing  yoath ; 
And  why  I  know  not,  but  the  youth  to  her 
Seem'd  just  that  being  that  she  could  pref^. 
Both  were  disposed  to  think  that  party-strife 
Destroy'd  the  happiest  intercourse  of  life ; 
Charles,  too,  his  growing  passion  oould  deftend — 
His  father's  foe  he  call'd  his  mother's  friend. 
Mothers,  indeed,  he  knew  were  ever  kind. 
But  in  the  Obtain  should  he  fhvoor  find  ? 
He  doubted  this — yet  could  ho  that  oommand 
Which  fktheri  love,  and  few  its  power  withita&d. 


The  mothers  both  agreed  their  joint 
Shoold  to  the  Captain  jointly  be  addressed; 
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And  int  the  lorer  should  his  heart  assail. 
And  then  the  ladies ;  and  if  all  should  fail, 
They  'd  singly  watch  the  hour,  and  jointly  might 
prevail. 

The  Captain's  heart,  although  unused  to  melt, 
A  strong  impression  from  persuasion  felt ; 
His  pride  was  soften'd  by  the  prayers  he  heard, 
And  then  advantage  in  Uie  match  appeared. 

At  length  he  answered, — ^^  Let  the  lad  enlist 
**  In  our  good  cause,  and  I  no  more  resist ; 
**  For  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true, 
**  To  hate  that  colour,  that  rebellious  Blue. 
"His  father  once,  ere  master  of  the  brig, 
**  For  that  advuntage  tum'd  a  rascal  Whig : 
"  Now  let  the  son— a  wife's  a  better  thing — 
**  A  Tory  turn,  and  say,  God  save  the  King ! 
**  For  I  am  pledged  to  serve  that  sacred  cause, 
•*  And  love  my  country,  while  I  keep  her  laws." 

The  women  trembled ;  for  they  knew  full  well 
The  fact  they  dare  not  to  the  Captain  tell ; 
And  the   poor  youth  declared,   with  tears  and 

•ighs, 
**  My  oath  was  pass'd :  I  dare  not  compromise." 

But  Charles  to  reason  made  his  strong  appeal. 
And  to  the  heart — he  bade  him  think  and  feel : 
The  Captain  answering  with  reply  as  strong, — 
"  If  you  be  right,  then  how  can  I  be  wrong  ? 
"  You  to  your  father  swore  to  take  his  part ; 
*'  I  to  oppose  it  ever,  head  and  heart ; 
'*  Ton  to  a  pwent  made  your  oath,  and  I 
"  To  God  I  and  can  I  to  my  Maker  lie  ? 
"  Much,  my  dear  lad,  I  for  your  sake  would  do, 
**  But  I  have  sworn,  and  to  my  oath  am  true." 

Thus  stood  the  parties  when  my  fortunes  bore 
Me  &r  away  from  this  my  native  shore : 
And  who  prevailed  I  know  not — Toung  or  Old ; 
Bat,  I  beseech  you,  let  the  tale  be  told. 

n. 

P< — How  fkred  these  lovers?  Many  a  time  I 

thought 
Uow   with    their    iU-starr'd    passion  Time    had 

wrought. 
Did  either  party  from  his  oath  recede. 
Or  were  they  never  from  the  bondage  freed  ? 

F. — Alas  I  replied  my  Friend,  the  tale  I  tell 
With  tome  reluctance,  nor  can  do  it  well. 
There  are  three  females  in  the  place,  and  they. 
Like  skilftd  painters,  could  the  facts  portray 
In  their  strong  cokmrs— all  that  I  can  do 
Is  to  present  a  weak  imperfect  view ; 
The  eolours  I  must  leave — the  outlines  shall  be 
true. 

Soon  did  each  party  see  the  other's  mind. 
What  bound  them  both,  and  what  was  like  to  bind ; 
Oathf  de«ply  taken  in  such  time  and  place. 
To  break  them  now  was  dreadfril— was  disgrace  t 

**  That  oath  a  dying  father  bade  me  take, 
^  Cba  I— youraelf  a  fkther— on  I  break?" 


"  That  oath  which  I,  a  living  sinner,  took, 
"  Shall  I  make  void,  and  yet  for  mercy  look  ?" 

The  women  wept ;    the  men  themselves,  dis- 
trets'd. 
The  cruel  rage  of  party  zeal  confessed  : 
But  solemn  oaths,  though  sprung  from  party  seal, 
Feel  them  we  must,  as  Christians  ought  to  feeL 

Yet  shall  a  youth  so  good,  a  girl  so  fair. 
From  their  obedience  only  draw  despair  ? 
Must  they  be  parted  ?    Is  there  not  a  way 
For  them  both  love  and  duty  to  obey  ? 
Strongly  they  hoped ;  and  by  their  friends  around 
A  way,  at  least  a  lover's  way,  was  found. 

"  Give  up  your  vote ;  you  *11  then  no  longer  be 
**  Free  in  one  sense,  but  in  the  better  free." 
Such  was  of  reasoning  friends  the  kind  advice, 
And  how  could  lovers  in  such  case  be  nice  ? 
A  man  may  swear  to  walk  directly  on 
While  sight  remains ;  but  how  if  sight  be  gone  ? 
**  Oaths  are  not  binding  when  the  party 's  dead ; 
*'  Or  when  the  power  to  keep  the  oath  is  fled : 
"  If  I  've  no  vote,  I  've  neither  friend  nor  foe, 
"  Nor  can  be  said  on  either  side  to  go." 
They  were  no  casuisto :— "  Well  !*'  the  Captain 

cried, 
**  Give  up  your    vote,   man,   and  behold    your 

bride !" 

Thus  was  it  fix'd,  and  flx'd  the  day  for  both 
To  take  the  vow,  and  set  aside  the  oath. 
It  gave  some  pain,  but  all  agreed  to  say, 
«  You  're  now  absolved,  and  have  no  other  way : 
'*  'T  is  not  expected  you  should  love  resign 
**  For  man's  commands,  for  Love's  are  all  divine." 

When  all  is  quiet  and  the  mind  at  rest, 
AH  in  the  calm  of  innocence  are  bless 'd ; 
But  when  some  scruple  mixes  with  our  joy, 
We  love  to  give  the  anxious  mind  employ. 

In  autumn  late,  when  evening  suns  were  bright, 
The  day  was  flx'd  the  lovers  to  unite ; 
But  one  before  the  eager  Captain  chose 
To  break,  with  jocund  act,  his  girl's  repose. 
And,  sailor  like,  said,  "  Hear  how  I  intend 
^  One  day,  before  the  day  of  days,  to  spend  ! 
"  All  round  the  quay,  and  by  the  river's  side, 
'*  Shall  be  a  scene  of  glory  for  the  bride. 
"  We  '11  have  a  Race,  and  colours  will  devise 
"  For  every  boat,  for  every  man  a  prize  : 
M  But  that  which  first  returns  shall  bear  away 
^  The  proudest  pendant — Let  us  name  th«  day. 

They  named  the  day,  and  never  mom  more 
bright 
Bote  on  the  river,  nor  so  proud  a  sight : 
Or  if  too  calm  appear'd  the  cloudless  skies. 
Experienced  seamen  said  the  wind  would  rise. 
To  that  AiU  quay  frt>m  this  then  vacant  place 
Throng'd  a  vast  crowd  to  see  the  promised  Race. 
Mid  boats  new  painted,  all  with  streamers  fisir. 
That  flagg'd  or  flutter'd  in  that  quiet  air— 
The  Captain's  boat  that  was  so  gay  and  trim, 
That  inade  his  pride,  and  seem'd  as  proud  of 
him— 
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Her,  in  her  beauty,  we  might  all  discern. 
Her  rigging  new,  and  painted  on  the  stern, 
As  one  who  could  not  in  the  contest  fail, 
''  Learn  of  the  little  Aautilue  to  sail." 

So  forth  they  started  at  the  signal  gun, 
And  down  the  river  had  three  leagues  to  run ; 
This  sail*d,  they  then  their  watery  way  retrace, 
And  the  first  hmded  conquers  in  the  race. 
The  crowd  await  till  they  no  more  discern, 
Then  parting  say,  ''  At  evening  we  return.'* 

I  could  proceed,  but  you  will  guess  the  fkte, 
And  but  tiK)  well  my  tide  anticipate. 

P. — ^True  !  yet  proceed. 

F. — The  lovers  had  some  grief 
In  this  day's  parting,  but  the  time  was  brief; 
And  the  poor  girl,  between  his  smiles  and  sighs, 
Ask*d,  "  Do  you  wish  to  gain  so  poor  a  priie  ?" 

"  But  that  your  father  wishes,"  he  replied, 
"  I  would  the  honour  had  been  still  denied  : 
"  It  makes  me  gloomy,  though  I  would  be  gay, 
"  And,  oh !  it  seems  an  everlasting  day." 
So  thought  the  lass,  and  Ci  she  said  Farewell ! 
Soft  sighs  arose,  and  tears  unbidden  fell. 


The  mom  was  calm,  and  e*en  till  noon  the  strong 
Unruffled  flood  moved  quietly  along : 
In  the  dead  calm  the  billows  softly  fell, 
And  mock'd    the  whistling    sea-boy's   &yourite 

spell. 
So  rests  at  noon  the  reaper,  but  to  rise 
With  mightier  force  and  twofold  energies. 
The  deep,  broad  stream    moved   softly,  all  was 

hU8h*d, 

When     o'er    the    flood    the    bree«e    awakening 

brush 'd  ; 
A  sullen  sound  was  heard  along  the  deep, 
The  stormy  spirit  rousing  from  his  sleep ; 
The  porpoise  rolling  on  the  troubled  wave, 
Unwieldy  tokens  of  his  pleasure  gave : 
Dark,  chilling  clouds  the  troubled  deep  deform. 
And,  led  by  terror,  downward  rushM  the  storm. 

As  evening  came,  along  the  river's  side, 
Or  on  the  quay,  impatient  crowds  divide, 
And  then  collect ;  some  whispering,  as  afraid 
Of  what  they  saw,  and  more  of  what  they  said, 
And  yet  must  speak  :  how  sudden  and  how  great 
The  danger  scem'd,  and  what  might  be  the  fate 
Of  men  so  toss'd  about  in  craft  so  small, 
Lost  in  the  dark,  and  subject  to  the  squall. 
Then  sounds  are  so  appalling  in  the  night. 
And,  could  we  see,  how  terrible  the  sight ! 
None  knew  the  eviia  that  they  all  suspect, 
And  hope  at  once  they  covet  and  reject. 

But  where  the  vnfcy  her  fnend,  her  daughter, 
where? 
Alas  I  in  grief,  in  terror,  in  despair— 
At  home,  abroad,  upon  the  quay.    No  rest 
In  any  place,  but  where  they  are  not,  best. 
Fearful  they  ask,  but  dread  the  sad  reply, 
And  many  a  sailor  tells  the  friendly  lie — 


"  There  is  no  danger — that  is,  we  beUeve, 
"  And    think,   and  hope  "—bat    this     ' 

deceive, 
Althiragh  it  soothes  them ;  while  they  l€M>k 
Trembling  at  every  sight  and  every  sound. 


Let  me  not  dwell  on  terrors        It  Is  dark. 
And  lights  are  carried  to  and  fro,  and  hark ! 
There  is  a  cry— '^  A  boat,  a  boat  at  hand  !*' 
What  a  stiil  terror  is  there  now  on  land  ! 
'*  Whose,  whose  ?"  they  all  inquire,  and  none  can 
understand. 

At  length  they  come — and,  oh !  how  then  rcjoioi 
A  wife  and  children  at  that  welcome  voice  : 
It  is  not  theirs — but  what  have  these  to  t«U  ? 
"  Where  did  you  leave  the  Captain — w«re  they 

weU?" 
Alas !  they  know  not,  they  had  felt  an  awe 
In  dread  of  death,  and  knew  not  what  they  taw. 
Thus  they  depart. — The  evening  darker  grows. 
The  lights  shake  wildly,  and  as  wildly  blows 
The  stormy  night-wind  :  fear  possesses  all. 
The  hardest  hearts,  in  this  sad  interval. 

But  hark  again  to  voices  loud  and  high ! 
Once  more  that  hope,  that  dread,  that  agony. 
That  panting  expectation !  '*  Oh !  reveal 
**  What  must  be  known,  and  think  what  pangs  we 
feel!" 

In  vain  they  ask  I  The  men  now  landed  speak 
ConfUsed  and  quick,  and  to  escape  them  se^. 
Our  female  party  on  a  sailor  press, 
But  nothing  learn  that  makes  their  terror  lets ; 
Nothing  the  man  can  show,  or  nothing  wiU  ooaftM. 
To  some,  indeed,  they  whisper,  bringing  news 
For  them  alone,  but  others  they  refuse ; 
And  steal  away,  as  if  they  could  not  bear 
The  griefs  they  cause,  and  if  they  cause  must  ahar*. 

They  too  are  gone !  and  our  unhappy  Three, 
Half  wild  with  fear,  are  trembling  on  the  qnaj. 
They  can  no  case,  no  peace,  no  quiet  find. 
The  storm  is  gathering  in  the  troubled  mind ; 
Thoughts  after  thoughts  in  wild  succession  rise. 
And  all  within  is  changing  like  the  skies. 
Their   friends   persuade    them,  **  Do  depart,  we 

pray !" 
They  will  not,  must  not,  cannot  go  away. 
But,  chiird  with  icy  fear,  for  certain  tidings  stay. 


And  now  again  there  must  a  boat  be  seen — 
Men  run  together !  It  must  something  mean ! 
Some  figure  moves  upon  the  ousy  bound 
Where  flows  the  tide — Oh!   what  can  he 

found — 
What  lost?  And  who  is  he ? — The  only  one 
Of  the  loved  three— the  Captain's  younger  s 
Their  boat  was  fiU'd  and  sank — He  knows  no 
But  that  he  only  hardly  reacb'd  the  shore. 
He  saw  them  swimming — ^for  he  once  was 
But  he  was  sinking,  and  he  could  not  hear ; 
And  then  the  waves  curi'd  round  him,  bnt 

length 
He  struck  upon  the  boat  with  dying  strength. 
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And  that  preserved  bim ;  when  he  tam*d  around. 
Nought  but   the   dark,  wild,   billowy  flood  was 

found — 
That  flood  was  all  he  saw,  that  flood  *s  the  only 

sound — 
Saye  that  the  angry  wind,  with  ceaseless  roar, 
Dash'd  the  wild  waves  upon  the  rooky  shore. 

The  Widows  dwell  together— so  we  call 
The  younger  woman ;  widow'd  are  they  all : 
But  she,  the  poor  Elisabeth,  it  seems 
Not  life  in  her— she  lives  not,  but  she  dreams ; 
She  looks  on  Philip,  and  in  him  can  find 
Not  much  to  mark  in  body  or  in  mind — 
He  who  was  saved ;  and  then  her  very  soul 
Is  in  that  scene  ! — Her  thoughts  beyond  control, 
Fix*d  on  that  night,  and  bearing  her  along, 
Amid  the  waters  terrible  and  strong ; 
IHU  there  she  sees  within  the  troubled  waves 
The  bodies  sinking  in  their  wat*ry  graves, 
When  from  her  lover,  yielding  up  £^  breath. 
There  comes  a  voice,—  **  Farewell,  Elisabeth  !*' 

Tet  Resignation  In  the  house  is  seen. 
Subdued  Affliction,  Piety  serene. 
And  Hope  for  ever  striving  to  instil 
The  bahn  for  grief—*'  It  is  the  Heavenly  will  :** 
And  in  that  will  our  duty  bids  us  rest. 
For  all  that  Heaven  ordains  is  good,  is  best : 
We  sin  and  suffer — this  alone  we  know ; 
Grief  is  our  portion,  is  our  part  below : 
But  we  shall  rise,  that  world  of  bliss  to  see, 
Where  sin  and  suffering  never  more  shall  be. 


TALE    XIX. 


[rABEWSLL  AKD  RXTUBM.] 

MASTER  WILLIAM ;   OR,  LAD»S  LOVE. 


I  HAVE  remembrance  of  a  Boy,  whose  mind 
Was  weak  :  he  seem*d  not  for  the  world  design'd, 
Seem*d  not  as  one  who  in  that  world  could  s^ve. 
And  keep  his  spirits  even  and  alive — 
A  feeling  Boy,  and  happy,  though  the  less, 
From  that  fine  feeling,  form'd  for  happiness. 
His  mother  left  him  to  his  favourite  ways. 
And  what   he   made  his  pleasure  brought  him 
praise. 

Romantic,  tender,  visionary,  mild. 
Affectionate,  reflecting  when  a  child, 
With  fear  instinctive  he  from  harshness  fled. 
And  gentle  tears  for  all  who  suffcr'd  shed ; 
Tales  of  misfortune  touch *d  his  generous  heart. 
Of  maidens  left,  and  lovers  forced  to  part. 

In  spite  of  all  that  weak  indulgence  wrought, 
That  love  permitted,  or  that  flnttery  Uught, 
In  spite  of  teachers  who  no  fault  wcmld  find. 
The  Boy  was  neither  selfish  nor  unkind. 


Justice  and  truth  his  honest  heart  approved, 
And  all  things  lovely  he  admired  and  loved. 
Arabian  Nights  and  Persian  Talea  he  read, 
And  his  pure  mind  with  brilliant  wonders  fed. 
The  long  Romances,  wild  Adventures  fired 
His  stirring  thoughts :  he  felt  like  Boy  inspired. 
The  cruel  fight,  Uie  constant  love,  the  art 
Of  vile  magicians,  thrill'd  his  inmost  heart : 
An  early  Quixote,  dreaming  dreadAil  sights 
Of  warring  dragons  and  victorious  knights : 
In  every  d^am  some  beauteous  Princess  shown, 
The  pride  of  thousands  and  the  prise  of  one. 

Not  yet  he  read,  nor,  reading,  would  approve, 
The  Novel's  hero,  or  its  ladies*  love. 
He  would  Sophia  for  a  wanton  take, 
Jones  for  a  wicked,  nay  a  vulgar  rake. 
He  would  no  time  on  Smollett's  page  bestow ; 
Such  men  he  knew  not,  would  disdain  to  know ; 
And  if  he  read,  he  travell'd  slowly  on. 
Teased  by  the  tame  and  fkultless  Grandison. 
He  in  that  hero's  deeds  could  not  delight — 
*'  He  loved  two  ladies,  and  he  would  not  fight." 
The  minor  works  of  this  prolific  kind 
Presented  beings  he  could  never  find ; 
Beings,  he  thought,  that  no  man  should  describe, 
A  vile,  intriguing,  lying,  peijured  tribe. 
With  impious  habits,  and  dishonest  views  ;•— 
The  men  he  knew  had  souls  they  fear'd  to  lose ; 
These  had  no  views  that  could  their  sins  control. 
With  them  nor  fears  nor  hopes  disturb'd  the  soul. 

To  dear  Romance  with  fresh  delight  he  tnm'd. 
And  vicious  men,  like  recreant  cowards,  spum'd. 

The  Scripture  Stories  he  with  reverence  read. 
And  duly  took  his  Bible  to  his  bed. 
Tet  Joshua,  Samson,  David,  were  a  race 
He  dared  not  with  his  favourite  heroes  place. 
Young  as  he  was,  the  difference  well  he  knew 
Between  the  Truth  and  what  we  fancy  true. 
He  was  ^th  these  entranced,  of  those  afraid  ; 
With  Guy  he  triumph'd,  but  with  David  pray'd. 


n. 


P. — Such  was  the  Boy,  and  what  the  man  would 
be 
I  might  ooi^ecture,  but  could  not  foresee. 

F. — Be  has  his  trials  met,  his  troubles  seen, 
And  now  deluded,  now  deserted  been. 
His  easy  nature  has  been  oft  assaird 
By  grief  assumed,  scorn  hid,  and  flattery  vell'd. 

P. — But  has  he,  safe  and  cautious,  shunn'd  the 
snares 
That  life  presents  ?— I  ask  not  of  iu  cares. 

F. — Your  gentle  Boy  a  course  of  life  began. 
That  made  him  what  he  is,  the  gentle-man, 
A  man  of  business.     He  in  courts  presides 
Among  their  Worships,  whom  his  judgment  guides. 
He  in  the  Temple  studied,  and  came  down 
A  very  lawyer,  though  without  a  gown  ; 
Still  he  is  kind,  but  prudent,  steady,  just. 
And  takes  but  little  that  he  hears  on  trust ; 
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He  has  no  Tidons  now,  no  boyish  plans ; 

All  his  designs  and  prospects  are  the  man's — 

The  man  of  sound  discretion. 

P. — How  so  made  ? 
What  could  his  mind  to  change  like   this  per- 
suade? 
What  first  awaken'd  our  romantic  friend  ? — 
For  such  he  is. 

F, — ^If  you  would  know,  attend. 

In  those  gay  years,  when  boys  their  manhood 

prove, 
Because  they  talk  of  girls,  and  dream  of  love, 
In  William's  way  there  came  a  maiden  fair. 
With  soft,  meek  look,  and  sweet  retiring  air ; 
With  just  the  rosy  tint  upon  her  cheek, 
With  sparkling  eye,  and  tongue  unused  to  speak ; 
With  manner  decent,  quiet,  chaste,  that  one. 
Modest  himself,  might  love  to  look  upon. 
As  William  look'd ;  and  thus  the  gentle  Squire 
Began  the  Nymph,  albeit  poor,  t'  admire. 
She  was,  to  wit,  the  gard'ner's  niece  ;  her  phice 
Gave  to  her  care  the  Lady's  silks  and  lace : 
With  other  duties  of  an  easy  kind, 
And  left  her  time,  as  much  she  felt  inclined, 
T*  adorn  her  graceful  form,  and  fill  her  craving 

mind, — 
Nay,  left  her  leisure  to  employ  some  hours 
Of  the  long  day  among  her  uncle's  flowers — 
Myrtle  and  rose,  of  which  she  took  the  care. 
And  was  as  sweet  as  pinks  and  lilies  are. 

Such  was  the  damsel  whom  our  Youth  beheld 
With  passion  unencouraged,  unrepell'd  ; 
For  how  encourage  what  was  not  in  view  ? 
Or  how  repel  what  strove  not  to  pursue  ? 

What  books  inspired,  or  glowing  fancy  wrought, 
What  dreams  suggested,  or  reflection  taught, 
Whate'er  of  love  was  to  the  mind  convey 'd, 
Was  all  directed  to  his  darling  maid. 
He  saw  his  damsel  with  a  lover's  eyes, 
As  pliant  fancy  wove  the  fair  disguise  ; 
A  Quixote  he,  who  in  his  nymph  could  trace 
The  high-born  beauty,  changed  and — out  of  place. 
That  William  loved,  mamma,  with  easy  smile, 
Would   jesting  say ;    but   love   might  grow  the 

while ; 
The  damsel's  self,  with  unassuming  pride. 
With  love,  so  led  by  fear,  was  gratified. 

What  cause  for  censure  ?    Could  a  man  reprove 
A  child  for  fondness,  or  miscall  it  love  ? 
Not  William's  self;  yet  well  infbrm'd  was  he 
That  love  it  was,  and  endless  love  would  be. 
Month  after  month  the  sweet  delusion  bred 
Wild  feverish  hopes,  that  flourish'd,  and  then 

fled. 
Like  Fanny's  sweetest  flower,  and  that  was  lost 
In  one  cold  hour,  by  one  harsh  morning  frost. 


In  some  soft  evenings,  mid  the  garden's  bloom. 
Would  William  wait,  till  Fanny  chanced  to  come ; 
And  Fanny  came,  by  chance  it  may  be ;  still. 
There  was  a  gentle  bias  of  the  will, 


Such  as  the  soundest  minds  may  act  npon. 
When  motives  of  superior  kind  are  gone. 
There  then  they  met,  and  Master  William's  bok 
Was  the  less  timid,  for  he  held  a  book ; 
And  when  the  sweetness  of  the  evening  howi, 
The  firesh  soft  air,  the  beauty  of  the  flowcn. 
The  night-bird's  note,  the  gently  falling  dew, 
Were  all  discuss'd,  and  silence  would  ensue. 
There  were  some  lovely  Lines— if  she  could  stsj— 
And  Fanny  rises  not  to  go  away. 


'*  Young  Paris  was  the  shepherds'  pride. 

As  well  the  fair  £none  knew ; 
They  sat  the  mountain  stream  beside. 

And  o'er  the  bank  a  poplar  grew. 

Upon  its  bark  this  verse  he  traced, — 
Bear  witness  to  the  vow  I  make  : 

Thou,  Xanthus,  to  thy  source  shalt  haste, 
E'er  I  my  matchless  maid  forsake. 

No  prince  or  peasant  kd  am  I, 
Nor  crown  nor  crook  to  me  belong. 

But  I  will  love  thee  till  I  die. 
And  die  before  I  do  thee  wrong. 

Back  to  thy  source  now,  Xanthus,  run ; 

Paris  is  now  a  prince  of  Troy ; 
He  leaves  the  Fair  his  flattery  won. 

Himself  and  country  to  destroy. 

He  seises  on  a  sovereign's  wife, 

The  pride  of  Greece,  and  with  her  fiiea ; 
He  causes  thus  a  ten  years'  strife, 

And  with  his  dying  parent  dies. 

Oh !  think  me  not  this  Shepherd's  Boy, 
Who  from  the  Maid  he  loves  would  ran : 

Oh !  think  me  not  a  Prince  of  Troy, 

By  whom  such  treacherous  deeds  are  dooe.* 


The  Lines  were  read,  and  many  an  idle  ward. 
Pronounced  with  emphasis,  and  underscored. 
As  if  the  writer  had  resolved  that  all 
His  nouns  and  verbs  should  be  emphatical: 
But  what  they  were  the  damsel  little  thoaght, 
The  sense  escaped  her,  but  the  voice  she  OAogbt, 
Soft,  tender,  trembling ;  and  the  gipsy  felt 
As  if  by  listening  she  unfairly  dealt : 
For  she,  if  not  mamma,  had  rightly  guest'd 
That  William's  bosom  was  no  seat  of  rest. 

But  Love's  young  hope  most  die. — ^Thsrs  wis  a 
day 
When  nature  smiled,  and  all  around  was  g^ ; 
The  Boy  o'ertook  the  damsel  as  she  went 
The  village  road — unknown  was  her  intent ; 
He,  happy  hour,  when  lock'd  in  Fanny's  am^ 
Walk'd  on  enamour'd,  every  look  a  chiann ; 
Yet  her  soft  looks  were  but  her  heart's  ^»*gni*% 
There  was  no  answering  love  in  Fanny's  eyes ; 
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But,  or  bj  prudence  or  by  pity  moyed, 
She  thought  it  time  his  folly  was  reproved ; 
Then  took  her  meaiurea,  not  perchance  without 
Some  conscious  pride  in  what  she  was  about 


Along  the  brook  with  gentle  pace  they  go, 
The  youth  unconscious  of  th'  impending  woe ; 
And  oft  he  urged  the  absent  Maid  to  tidk, 
As  she  was  wont  in  many  a  former  walk ; 
And  still  she  slowly  walk'd  beside  the  brook, 
Or  look'd  around — for  what  could  Fanny  look  ? 
Something  there  must  be !    What,  did  not  appear ; 
But  William's  eye  betrayed  the  anxious  fear ; 

The  cause  unseen ! 

But  who,  with  giant-stride, 
Bounds  o*er  the  brook,  and  is  at  Fanny's  side  ? 
Who  takes  her  arm  ?  and,  oh !  what  Tillain  dares 
To  press  those  lips  ?    Not  e'en  her  Ups  he  spares  t 
Nay,  she  herself,  the  Fanny,  the  divine. 
Lip  to  his  Up  can  wickedly  incline ! 
The  lad,  unnerved  by  horror,  with  an  air 
Of  wonder  quits  her  arm  and  looks  despair ; 
Nor  will  proceed.     Oh,  no !  he  must  return, 
Though  his  drown'd  sight  cannot  the  path  discern. 


"  Come,  Master  William !  come,  sir,  let  us  on. 
**  What  can  you  fear?     You  're  not   afraid  of 
John?" 


"  What  ails  our  youngster?"  quoth  the  burly 
swain. 
Six  feet  in  height — but  he  inquires  in  vain. 
William,  in  deep  resentment,  scans  the  frame 
Of  the  fond  giant,  and  abhors  his  name ; 
Thinks  him  a  demon  of  th'  infernal  brood, 
And  longs  to  shed  his  most  pernicious  blood. 


Again  the  monster  spake  in  thoughtless  joy, — 
'  We  shall  be  married  soon,  my  pretty  Boy  ! 
'  And  dwell  in  Madam's  cottage,  where  yon  '11  see 
'  The  strawberry-beds,  and  cherries  on  the  tree." 


Back  to  his  home  In  silent  scorn  retum'd 
Th'  indignant  Boy,  and  all  endearment  spum'd. 
Fanny  perforce  with  Master  takes  her  way. 
But  finds  him  to  th'  o'erwhelming  grief  a  prey. 
Wrapt  in  resentful  silence,  till  be  came 
Where  he  might  vent  his  woes  and  hide  his 
shame. 


Fierce  was  his  strife,  but  with  success  he  strove. 
And  freed  his  troubled  breast  from  fruitiest  love ; 
Or  what  of  love  his  reason  fail'd  to  cool 
Was  lost  and  perish'd  in  a  public  school, — 
Those  seats  and  sources  both  of  good  and  ill. 
By  what  they  cure  in  Boys,  and  what  they  kill. 


TALE   XX. 

[farewell  and  BvruRir.] 

THE  WILL. 

L 

Thus  to  his  Friend  an  angry  Father  spoke — 
<*  Nay,  do  not  think  that  I  the  WiU  revoke. 
"  My  cruel  Son  in  every  way  I  *ve  tried, 
**  And  every  vice  have  found  in  him  but  pride ; 
"  For  he,  of  pride  possess'd,  would  meaner  vices 

hide. 
*'  Money  he  wastes,  I  will  not  say  he  spends ; 
*'  He  neither  makes  the  poor  nor  rich  his  friends — 
*^  To  those  he  nothing  gives,  to  these  he  never  lends. 

"  'T  is  for  himself  each  legal  pale  he  breaks ; 
"  He  Joins  the  miser's  spirit  to  the  rake's : 
*'  Like  the  worst  Boman  in  the  worst  of  times, 
'*  He  can  be  guilty  of  conflicting  crimes ; 
**  Greedy  of  other's  wealth,  unknown  the  use, 
*'  And  of  his  own  contemptuously  profuse. 

"  To  such  a  mind  shall  I  my  wealth  confide, 
"  That  you  to  nobler,  worthier  ends,  may  guide  ? 
"  No  I  let  my  Will  my  scorn  of  vice  express, 
"  And  let  him  learn  repentance  from  distress." 

So  said  the  Father ;  and  the  Friend,  who  spum'd 
Wealth  ill  acquired,  his  sober  speech  retum'd : — 
"  The  youth  is  faulty,  but  his  faults  are  weigh'd 
"  With  a  strong  bias,  and  by  wrath  repaid ; 
"  Pleasure  deludes  him,  not  the  vain  design 
"  Of  making  vices  unailied  combine. 
"  He  wastes  your  wealth,  for  he  is  yet  a  boy ; 
"  He  covets  more,  for  he  would  more  ei\joy. 
"  For,  my  good  friend,  believe  me,  very  few, 
*'  At  once  are  prodigals  and  misers  too— 
"  The  spendthrift  vice  engrafred  on  the  Jew. 
*'  Leave  me  one  tiiousand  pounds  ;  for  I  confess 
"  I  have  my  wants,  and  will  not  tax  you  less. 
'*  But  your  estate  let  this  young  man  ei^oy : 
"  If  he  reforms,  you  've  saved  a  grateful  boy ; 
'*  If  not,  a  father's  cares  and  troubles  cease ; 
"  You  've  done  your  duty,  and  may  rest  in  peace." 

The  Will  in  hand,  the  Father  musing  stood, 
Then  gravely  answered,  **  Your  advice  is  good  ; 
"  Yet  take  the  paper,  and  in  safety  keep ; 
**  I  'U  make  another  Will  before  I  sleep  : 
*'  But  if  I  hear  of  some  atrocious  deed, 
"  That  deed  I  'U  bum,  and  yours  will  then  succeed. 
"  Two  thousand  I  bequeath  you.     No  reproof ! 
"  And    there    are    small    bequests — he  '11   have 

enough. 
^  For  if  he  wastes,  he  would  with  all  be  poor; 
**  And  if  he  wastes  not,  he  will  need  no  more." 

The  Friends  then  parted!  this  the  WiU  pooess'd. 
And  that  another  made— so  things  had  rest. 

George,  who  was  conscious  that  his  father  grew 
Sick  and  infirm,  engaged  in  nothing  new ; 
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No  letters  came  from  injured  man  or  maid, 
No  bills  firom  wearied  duns  that  must  be  paid, 
No  fierce  reproaches  from  deserted  fair, 
Mix'd  with  wild  tenderness  of  desperate  prayer ; 
So  hope  rose  softly  in  the  parent's  breast : 
He  dying  call'd  his  son,  and  fondly  bless'd, 
Uaird  tiie  propitious  tear,   and  mildly  sunk  to 
rest. 

Unhappy  youth  1  e'er  yet  the  tomb  was  doted, 
And  dust  to  dust  conveyed  in  peace  reposed, 
He  sought  his  father's  closet,  search'd  around, 
To  find  a  Will,— the  important  Will  was  found. 

Well  pleased  he  read,  "  These  lands,  this  manor, 

lUl, 
**  Now  call  me  master ! — I  obey  the  ealL" 
Then  from  the  window  look'd  the  valley  o'er, 
And  never  saw  it  look  so  rich  before. 
He  view'd  the  dairy,  view'd  the  men  at  plough, 
With  other  eyes,  with  other  feelings  now. 
And  with  a  new-form'd  taste  found  beauty  in  a 

cow. 
The  distant  swain  who  drove  the  plough  along 
Was  a  good  useful  slave,  and  passing  strong ' 
In  short,  the  view  was  pleasing,  nay,  was  fine, 
*'  Good  as  my  Other's,  excellent  as  mine !" 

Again  he  reads, — but  he  had  read  enough : 
What  followed  put  his  virtue  to  a  proof. 
**How  this?— to   David  Wright    two    thousand 

pounds! 
**  A  monstrous  sum !  beyond  all  reason ! — ^sounds  1 
"  This  is  your  firiendship  running  out  of  bounds. 

*'  Then  here  are  cousins  Susan,  Robert,  Joe, 
"  Five  hundred  each.     Do  they  deserve  it  ?    No  I 
"  Claim  they  have  none — I  wonder  if  they  know 
**  What  the  good  man  intended  to  bestow ! 
**  This  might  be  paid — but  Wright's   enormous 

sum 
"  Is — I  'm  alone— there's  nobody  can  com^^ 
**  'Tis  all  his  hand,  no  lawyer  was  employ'd 
**  To  write  this  prose,  that  ought  to  be  destroy'd ! 
"  To  no  attorney  would  my  father  trust ; 
**  He  wish'd  his  son  to  judge  of  what  was  just ; 
"  As  if  he  said,  *  My  boy  wiU  find  the  Will, 
'^  *  And,  as  he  likes,  destroy  it  or  fulfil.* 
**  This,  now,  is  reason,  this  I  understand — 
"  What  was  at  his,  is  now  at  my  command. 
"  As  for  this  paper,  with  these  cousiny  names, 
**  I—  't  is  my  Will— commit  it  to  the  flames. 
**  Hence !  disappear !  Now  am  I  lord  alone ; 
"  They  '11  groan,  I  know,  but,  curse  them  t  let  them 

groan. 
'*  Who  wants  his  money  like  a  new-made  heir, 
**  To  put  all  things  in  order  and  repair  ? 
**  I  need  the  whole  the  worthy  man  could  save, 
*'  To  do  my  father  credit  in  his  grave : 
"  It  takes  no  trifle  to  have  squires  convey*d 
**  To  their  last  house  with  honour  and  parade. 
*'  All  this,  attended  by  a  world  of  cost, 
'■\  Requires,  demands,  that  nothing  should  be  lott. 
'*  These  fond  bequests  cannot  demanded  b^^ 
"  Where  no  Will  is,  can  be  no  legacy ! 
"  And  none  is  here !  I  safely  swear  it — none !— > 
"  The  very  ashes  are  dispersed  and  gone. 


*'  All  would  be  wen,  would  that  same  sober  friotd, 
"  That  Wright,  my  father  on  his  way  attend: 
"  My  fears— but  why  afiraid?— my  troubles  tho  ', 
would  end."  | 

I 
In  triumph,  yet  in  trouble,  meets  our  Sqoire 
The  firiends  assembled,  who  a  WiU  require. 
*'  There  is  no  Will,"  he  said.    They  momtrnd 
retire. 

Days  pass  away,  while  yet  the  heir  is  blMi'd 
By  pleasant  cares,  and  thoughts  that  banish  itA\ 
When  comes  the  Friend,  and  asks,  in  aolems  tdai, 
If  he  may  see  the  busy  Squire  alone.  | 

They  are  in  private — all  about  la  ttiU — 
When  thus  the  Guest :— **  Tour  fkther  left  a  VUL  I 
"  And  I  would  see  it." — ^Rising  in  reply,  I 

The  youth  beheld  a  fix'd  and  piercing  eye. 
From  which  his  own  receded ;  and  the  somid 
Of  his  own  words  was  in  disorder  drown'd. 
He  answer'd  softly, — '*  I  in  vain  have  spcat 
**  Days  in  the  search ;  I  pray  you  b«  oonteot; 

"And  if  a  Will "    The  pertinacious  msa, 

.^^  |f  displeased,  with  steady  tone  be^gan, — 
"  There  it  a  Will— produce  it,  for  you  can." 

*<  Sir,  I  have  sought  in  vain,  and  what  the  «i? 
"  What  has  no  being,  how  can  I  ]^roduee  T* 

"  Two  days  I  give  yon ;  to  my  words  attead,**    > 
Wat  the  reply,  "  and  let  the  buidneot  end." 

Two  days  were  past,  and  ttsn  the  aame  reply      ' 
To  the  same  quetUon— ''  Not  a  WiU  have  I." 
More  grave,  more  earnest,  then  the  Frfead  i^ 

pear'd:  I 

He  spoke  with  power,  as  one   who    wooU  t*  | 

heard, —  ' 

"  A  Wm  your  father  made !    I  witnev'd  one.* 
The  heir  arose  in  anger — **  Sir,  begone ! 
"  Think  you  my  spirit  by  your  looka  to  awe? 
"  Go  to  your  lodgings,  fHend,  or  to  yoor  law: 
"  To  what  would  you  our  easy  souls  pcrsnadt?      i' 
"  Once  more  I  teU  you,  not  a  WUI  was  mads:        ' 
"  There  's  none  with  me,  I  swear  it — now,  ditj 
"  This  if  you  can!"— 

"  That,  surely,  oasaoi  1;       1 
"  Nay,  I  believe  you,  and,  as  no  such  deed 
"  Is  round  with  you,  thi$  surely  will  saeoted  T      i 

He  said,  and  firom  his  pocket  ilowlj  drew         '' 
Of  the  first  testament  a  copy  true, 
And  held  it  spread  abroad,  that  he  ni^  its  It  ' 

too. 
"  Read  and  be  sure :  your  parent's  plaaauiv  its-  } 
"  Then  leave  this  mansion  and  these  lands  to  aa'  i 

He  said,  and  terror  seised  the  gniUj  yootli ; 
He  saw  his  misery,  meanness,  and  tha  tnith; 
Could  not  before  his  stem  accuser  stand. 
Yet  could  not  quit  that  haU,  that  park,  that  W: 
But  when  surprise  had  pass'd  away,  his  fiisf 
Began  to  think  in  law  to  find  reUefl 


"  WhUe  courts  are  open,  why  should  I 
"^  Juries  wiU  feel  for  an  abandon'd  hair ; 
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"  I  wm  relist,"  he  nid,  impeU'd  by  pride  }— 
*<  I  muft  tnbmit,'*  recurring  fear  replied. 
As  wheels  the  vane  when  winds  aroond  it  plaj, 
So  his  strong  passions  tnm'd  him  ewerj  waj ; 
Bat  growing  terrors  seised  th'  unhappy  youth : 
He  knew  the  Man,  and  more  he  knew — the 

Truth. 
When,  stung  by  all  he  fear*d,  and  all  he  felt, 
He  sought  for  mercy,  and  in  terror  knelt. 

Grieved,  but  indignant, — '*  Let  me  not  despise 
"  Thy  father's  son,"  replied  the  Friend :  "  arise ! 
**  To  my  ilz*d  purpose  your  attention  lend, 
*«  And  know,  your  fate  will  on  yourself  depend. 

^  Thou  Shalt  not  want,  young  man,  nor  yet 

abound, 
^  And  time  shall  try  thee,  if  thy  heart  be  sound ; 
''  Thou  Shalt  be  watch'd  Ull  thou  hast  leam'd  to 

know 
"  Th*  All-eeeing  Watcher  of  the  world  below, 
**■  And  worlds  above,  and  thoughts  within ;  firom 

Whom 
**  Blast  be  thy  certain,  just,  and  final  doom. 
**  Thy  doors  all  closely  barr'd,  thy  windows  blind, 
"^  Before  all  sUent,  sUent  all  behind— 
**  Thy  hand  was  stretoh'd   to  do  whate'er  thy 

soul 
**  In  secret  would — ^no  mortal  could  controL 
*'  Oh,  fool  1  to  think  that  thou  thy  act  couldst 

keep 
'*  From  that  All*piereing  Eye  which  cannot  sleep  ! 

"  Go  to  thy  trial!— and  may  I  with  thee, 
**  A  fellow-sinner,  who  to  mercy  flee, 
'*  That  mercy  find,  as  justly  1  dispense 
*'  Between  thy  frailty  and  thy  penitence. 

**  Go  to  thy  trial  I  and  be  wise  in  time, 
"  And  know  that  no  man  can  conceal  a  crime. 
**  God  and  his  Conscience  witness  all  that 's  done, 
**  And  these  he  cannot  cheat,  he  cannot  shun. 
**  What,  then,  could  fortune,  what  could  safety 

give, 
'*  If  be  with  these  at  enmity  must  live  ? 

**  GoV* — and  the  young  man  from  his  presence 
went, 
Confused,  uncertain  of  his  own  intent — 
To  sin,  if  pride  prevail'd ;  if  soften'd,  to  repent 


n. 

p. — ^Lives  yet  the  Friend  of  that  unhappy  Boy, 
Who  could  the  Will  that  made  him  rich  destroy, 
And  made  him  poor  ?    And  what  the  after-plan, 
For  one  so  selfish,  of  that  stem,  good  man  ? 

-E— "  Choose."  said  this  Friend,  «*  thy  way  in 
life,  and  I 
**  Will  means  to  aid  thee  in  thy  work  supply." 
He  will  the  army,  thought  this  guardian,  choose. 
And  there  the  sense  of  his  dishonour  lose. 


Humbly  he  answer'd, — **  With  your  kind  con- 
sent, 
"  Of  your  estate  I  would  a  portion  rent, 

"  And  fkrm  with  care " 

*'  Alas  I  the  wretched  fruit 
«*  Of  evU  habit !  he  wiU  hunt  and  shoot." 

So  judged  the  Friend,  but  soon  perceived  a 
chimge. 
To  him  important,  and  to  all  men  strange. 
Industrious,  temperate,  with  the  sun  he  rose. 
And  of  his  time  gave  little  to  repose : 
Nor  to  the  labour  only  bent  his  will. 
But  sought  experience,  and  improved  with  skill ; 
With  cautious  prudence  placed  his  gains  to  use. 
Inquiring  always,  *^  What  will  this  produce  7" 

The  Friend,  not  long  suspicious,  now  began 
To  think  more  kindly  of  the  altered  man- 
In  his  opinion  alter'd,  but,  in  truth. 
The  same  the  spirit  that  still  ruled  the  youth : 
That  dwelt  within,  where  other  demons  dwell. 
Avarice  unsated,  and  insatiable. 

But  this  Wright  saw  not :  He  was  more  inclined 
To  trace  the  way  of  a  repenting  mind : 
And  he  was  now  by  strong  disease  assail'd. 
That  quickly  o*er  the  vital  powers  prevailed : 
And  now  the  son  had  all,  was  rich  beyond 
His  fondest  hope,  and  he,  indeed,  was  fond. 

His  life's  great  care  has  been  his  seal  to  prove. 
And  time  to  dotage  has  increased  his  love. 
A  Miser  now,  the  one  strong  passion  guides 
The  heart  and  soul :  there  's  not  a  love  besides. 
Where'er  he  comes,  he  sees  in  every  face 
A  look  that  tells  him  of  his  own  disgrace. 
Men's  features  vary,  but  the  mildest  show 
*Mt  is  a  tale  of  infamy  we  know." 
Some  with  contempt  the  wealthy  miser  view. 
Some  with  disgust,  yet  mix'd  with  pity  too ; 
A  part  the  looks  of  wrath  and  hatred  wear. 
And  some,  less  happy,  lose  their  scorn  in  fear. 

Meanwhile,  devoid  of  kindness,  comfort,  friends. 
On  his  possessions  solely  he  depends. 

Tet  is  he  wretched ;  for  his  taie  decrees 
That  his  own  feelings  should  deny  him  ease. 
With  talents  gifted,  he  himself  reproves, 
And  can  but  scorn  the  vile  pursuit  he  loves ; 
He  can  but  feel  that  there  abides  within 
The  secret  shame,  the  nnrepented  sin, 
And  the  strong  sense,  that  bids  him  to  i 
He  has  not  found  the  way  to  happin 


But 't  is  the  way  where  he  has  traveU'd  long. 
And  turn  he  will  not,  though  he  feels  it  wrong : 
like  a  sad  traveller,  who,  at  closing  day, 
Finds  he  has  wander*d  widely  from  his  way, 
Tet  wanders  on,  nor  will  new  paths  explore. 
Till  the  night  foils,  and  he  can  walk  no  more. 
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TALE    XXL 

[fabbweu.  jlhd  bxtubv.] 
THE  COUSINS. 


P. — I  liEiT  a  frugal  Merchant,  wbo  began 
Early  to  thrive,  and  grew  a  wealthy  man : 
Retired  from  business  with  a  fayot^te  Niece, 
He  lived  in  plenty,  or  if  not— in  peace. 
Their  small  a£fairs,  conforming  to  his  will, 
The  maiden  managed  with  superior  skill. 
He  had  a  Nephew  too,  a  brother's  child, — 
But  JcaoMS  offended,  for  the  lad  was  wild : 
And  Patty* 9  tender  soul  was  vex'd  to  hear, 
**  Your  Cousin  James  will  rot  in  gaol,  my  dear : 
**  And  now  I  charge  you,  by  no  kind  of  gift 
"  Show  him  that  folly  may  be  help'd  by  thrift." 
This  Patty  heard,  but  in  her  generous  mind 
Precept  so  harsh  could  no  admission  find. 

Her  Cousin  James,  too  sure  in  prison  laid, 
With  strong  petitions  plied  the  gentle  maid. 
That  she  would  humbly  on  their  Uncle  press 
His  deep  repentance  and  his  sore  distress ; 
How  that  he  moum'd  in  durance,  night  and  day, 
And  which  removed,  he  would  for  ever  pray. 

"  Nought  will  I  give  his  worthless  life  to  save," 
The  Uncle  said ;  and  nought  in  fact  he  gave : 
But  the  kind  maiden  from  her  pittance  took 
All  that  she  could,  and  gave  with  pitying  k)ok; 
For  soft  compassion  in  her  bosom  reign'd. 
And  her  heart  melted  when  the  Youth  complain'd. 
Of  his  complaints  the  Uncle  loved  to  hear. 
As  Patty  told  them,  shedding  many  a  tear ; 
While  he  would  wonder  how  the  girl  could  pray 
For  a  young  rake,  to  place  him  in  her  way. 
Or  once  admit  him  in  his  Uncle's  view ; 
**  But  these,"  said  he,  **  are  things  that  women  do." 

Thus  were  the  Cousins,  young,  unguarded,  fond, 
Bound  in  true  friendship^so  they  named  the  bond, 
Nor  call'd  it  love;    and  James  resolved,  when 

free, 
A  most  correct  and  frugal  man  to  be. 
He  sought  her  prayers,  but  not  for  heavenly  aid : 
"  Pray  to  my  Uncle,"  and  she  kindly  pray'd — 
«  James  will  be  careful,"  said  the  Niece ;  **  and  I 
*'  Will  be  as  careful,"  was  the  stem  reply. 

Thus  he  resisted,  and  I  know  not  how 
He  could  be  soften'd— Is  he  kinder  now? 
Hard  was  his  heart;  but  yet  a  heart  of  steel 
May  melt  in  dying,  and  dissolving  feeL 

n. 

/^.— What  were  his  feelings  I  can  not  explain, 
His  actions  only  on  my  mind  remain. 
He  never  married,  that  indeed  we  know. 
But  childless  was  not,  as  his  foes  could  show  }-~ 


Perhaps  his  friends— for  friends,  as  well  ss  fMi» 
Will  the  infirmities  of  man  disclose. 

When  young,  our  Merchant,  though  of  loke 
fame. 
Had  a  rude  passion  that  he  could  not  tame; 
And,  not  to  dwell  upon  the  passion's  strife, 
He  had  a  Son,  who  never  hsid  a  wife ; 
The  &ther  paid  just  what  the  law  reqniied, 
Nor  saw  the  infant,  nor  to  see  desired. 
That  infant,  thriving  on  the  parish  fare. 
Without  a  parent's  love,  consent,  or  care, 
Became  a  sailor,  and  sustain'd  his  part 
So  like  a  man,  it  touch'd  his  father's  heart  :- 
He  for  protection  gave  the  ready  pay, 
And  placed  the  seaman  in  preferment's  way; 
Who  doubted  not,  with  sanguine  heart,  to  iSm, 
And  bring  home  riches,  gain'd  ftam  many  s  priie. 
But  Jack— for  so  we  call'd  him— Jack  eooe  »*«» 
And  never  after,  touch'd  his  native  shore : 
Nor  was  it  known  if  he  in  battle  fell. 
Or  sickening  died— we  sought,  but  none  ooaU  tdL 
The  fkther  sigh'd— as  some  report,  he  wept; 
And  then  bis  sorrow  with  the  Sailor  slept: 
Then  age  came  on ;  he  found  his  spirits  droo^ 
And  his  kind  Niece  remained  the  only  hope. 

Premising  this,  our  story  then  proceeds— 
Our  gentle  Patty  for  her  Cousin  pleads ; 
And  now  her  Uncle,  to  his  room  confined, 
And  kindly  nursed,  was  soften'd  and  was  kind. 
James,  whom  the  law  had  from  his  prison  sent, 
With  much  contrition  to  his  Uncle  went,  , 

And,  humbly   kncelmg,   said,    **  ForgiTe  ia«;  »  | 
repent."  .  I 

Reproach,  of  course,  his  humbled  spirit  bore ; 

He  knew  for  pardon  anger  opes  the  door; 

The  man  whom  we  with  too  much  warmth  repco^ 
Has  the  best  chance  our  softening  hearts  to  bcwJ  , 
And  this  he  had—"  Why,  Patty,  love !  it  iwiss, 
Said  the  old  man,   "  there  's  something  good  U 

James: 
"  I  must  forgive :  but  you,  my  child,  ars  yet 
"  My  stay  and  prop ;  I  cannot  this  forget. 
<*  Still,  my  dear  Niece,  as  a  reforming  man, 
"  I  mean  to  aid  your  Cousin,  if  I  can." 
Then  Patty  smiled,  for  James  and  she  bad  no« 
Time  for  their  loves,  and  pledged  the  constant  fo«-  , 

James  the  fair  way  to  favouring  thoogbti  dl^ 
cem'd — 
He  leam'd  the  news,  and  told  of  all  he  lesn'4; 
Read  all  the  papers  in  an  easy  style. 
And  knew  the  bits  would  raise  his  Uncle's  mm'^ 
Then  would  refrain,  to  hear  the  good  man  isy, 
"  You  did  not  come  as  usual  yesterday ; 
**  I  must  not  take  you  from  your  duties,  M, 
**  But  of  your  daily  visiu  should  be  glad  1" 

Patty  was  certain  that  their  Uncle  now 
Would  their  affection  aU  it  ask'd  allow ;  I 

She  was  convinced  her  lover  now  would  find 
The  past  forgotten  and  old  Undo  kind. 
«  It  matters  not,"  she  added,  ♦•  who  receives 
"  The  larger  portion ;  what  to  one  he  leaves 
*<  We  both  inherit !  let  us  nothing  hide, 
"  Dear  James,  from  him  in  whom  we  botk  t^ 
fide." 
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*<  Not  for  your  life  !"  quoth  James.    **  Let  Uncle 

choose 
**  Our  ways  for  us — or  we  the  way  shall  lose. 

**  For  know  you,  Cousin,  all  these  miser  men ** 

**  Nay,  my  dear  James  I" — 

**  Our  worthy  TTnde,  then, 
*'  And  all  like  Uncle,  like  to  be  obe/d 
'^  By  their  dependants,  who  roust  seem  afraid 
•*  Of  their  own  will : — if  we  to  wed  incline, 
"  You  *11  quickly  hear  him  peevishly  repine, 
**  Olject,  dispute,  and  sundry  reasons  give, 
**  To  prove  we  ne'er  could  find  the  means  to  live ; 
<«  And  then,  due  credit  for  his  speech  to  gain, 
^  He  '11  leave  us  poor— lest  wealth  should  prove  it 

vain. 
**  Let  him  propose  the  measure,  and  then  we 
"  May  for  his  pleasure  to  his  plan  agree. 
"  I,  when  at  last  assenting,  shall  be  stiU 
^  Bat  giving  way  to  a  kind  Uncle's  will ; 
**  Then  wiU  he  deem  It  just  amends  to  make 
*^  To  one  who  ventures  all  things  for  his  sake ; 
**  So,  should  you  deign  to  take  this  worthless  hand, 
**  Be  sure,  dear  Patty,  't  is  at  his  command." 

But  Patty  questioned — **■  Is  It,  let  me  ask, 
*'  The  will  of  God  that  we  should  wear  a  mask  ?" 
This  startled  James :  he  lifted  up  his  eyes, 
And  said,  with  some  contempt,  besides  surprise, 
''  Patty,  my  love  !  the  wiU  of  God,  't  is  plain, 
'*  Is  that  we  live  by  what  we  can  obtain : 
**  Shall  we  a  weak  and  foolish  man  offend, 
'*  And  when  our  trial  is  so  near  our  end  ?" 

This  hurt  the  maiden,  and  she  said,  '^'Tis 

weU! 
**  Unaak'd  I  will  not  of  your  purpose  teU, 
**  But  WiU  not  Ue."— 

''  Lie !  Patty,  no,  indeed, 
**  Toor  downright  lying  never  will  succeed ! 
**  A  better  way  our  prudence  may  devise, 
**  Than  such  unprofitable  things  as  lies. 
"  Yet,  a  dependant,  if  he  would  not  starve, 
**The  way  through   life  must   with  discretion 

carve; 
**  And,  though  a  lie  he  may  with  pride  disdain, 
**  He  must  not  every  useless  truth  maintain. 
**  If  one  respect  to  these  fond  men  would  show, 
**  Conceal  the  Hcta  that  give  them  pain  to  know; 
**  While  all  that  pleases  may  be  placed  in  view, 
"  And,  if  it  be  not,  they  wiU  think  it  true." 

The  hmmble  Patty  droppM  a  silent  tear, 
And  said,  '*  Indeed,  'tis  best  to  be  sincere." 
James  answer'd  not — there  could  be  no  reply 
To  what  he  would  not  grant  nor  could  deny  ; 
But  fhmi  that  time  he  in  the  maiden  saw 
What  he  condemn'd  ;  yet  James  was  kept  in  awe ; 
He  felt  her  virtue,  but  was  sore  afraid 
Tor  the  frank  blunders  of  the  virtuous  maid. 

Meantime  he  daily  to  his  Uncle  read 
The  news,  and  to  his  favourite  suljeots  led : 
If  ckMely  press'd,  be  sometimes  stay'd  to  dine. 
Bat  of  one  dish,  and  drank  one  glass  of  wine ; 
For  James  was  crafty  grown,  and  felt  hit  way 
To  fSivour,  step  by  step,  and  day  by  day ; 
Ha  taft'd  of  business,  UU  the  Uncle  pr^ 
The  lad's  opinion,  whom  he  once  despised. 


And,  glad  to  see  him  thus  his  fiMilts  survive, 

'*  This  Boy,"  quoth  he,  <'  wiU  keep  our  name  alive. 

**  Women  are  weak,  and  Patty,  though  the  best 

"  Of  her  weak  sex,  is  woman  like  the  rest : 

'*  An  idle  husband  will  her  money  spend, 

"  And  bring  my  hard-eam'd  savings  to  an  end." 

Far  as  he  dared,  his  Nephew  this  way  led. 
And  told  his  tales  of  lasses  rashly  wed. 
Told  them  as  matters  that  he  heard, — **  He  knew 
«  Not  where,"  he  said,  "they  might  be  ihke  or 

true  ; 
**  One  must  confess  that  girls  are  apt  to  dote 
"  On  the  bright  scarlet  of  a  coxcomb's  coat; 
"  And  that  with  ease  a  woman  they  beguile 
"  With  a  fool's  flattery,  or  a  rascal's  smile ; 
*'  But  then,"  he  added,  fearing  to  displease, 
**  Our  Patty  never  saw  such  men  as  these." 

**  True !    but  she   may — some   scoundrel  maj 
command 
**  The  girl's  whole  store,  if  he  can  gain  her  hand ; 
"  Her  veiy  goodness  will  itself  deceive, 
"  And  her  weak  virtue  help  her  to  believe  ; 
"  Yet  she  is  kind ;  and.  Nephew,  go,  and  say 
"  I  need  her  now— You  '11  come  another  day." 

In  such  discourses,  while  the  maiden  went 
About  her  household,  many  an  hour  was  spent, 
Till  James  was  sure  that,  when  his  Uncle  died. 
He  should  at  least  the  property  divide : 
Nor  long  had  he  to  wait — the  fkct  was  quickly 
tried. 

The  Uncle,  now  to  his  last  bed  confined. 
To  James  and  Patty  his  affairs  redgn'd : 
The  doctor  took  his  final  fee  in  hanid. 
The  man  of  law  received  his  last  command ; 
The  silent  priest  sat  watching  in  his  chair. 
If  he  might  wake  the  dying  man  to  prayer, — 
When  the  last  groan  was  heard ;  then  all  was  still, 
And  James  indulged  his  musings— on  the  Will. 

This  in  due  time  was  read,  and  Patty  saw 
Her  own  dear  Cousin  made  itie  helr-by-law. 
Something  indeed  was  hers,  but  yet  she  felt 
As  if  her  Uncle  had  not  kindly  dealt ; 
And,  but  that  James  was  one  whom  she  ooold 

trust, 
She  would  have  thought  it  cruel  and  ui\just. 
E'en  as  It  was.  It  gave  her  some  surprise, 
And  tears  unbidden  started  in  her  eyes ; 
Yet  she  confess'd  It  was  the  same  to  her, 
And  it  was  likely  men  would  men  prefer. 
Loath  was  the  Mece  to  think  her  Uncle  wrong; 
And  other  thoughts  engaged  her—*'  Is  it  long 
"  That  custom  bids  us  tarry  ere  we  wed, 
**  When  a  kind  Uncle  is  so  Utely  dead? 
**  At  any  rate,"  the  maiden  judged,  ""t  is  he 
**  That  first  wlU  q>eak— it  does  not  rest  with  me." 

James  to  the  Will  his  every  thought  confined. 
And  found  some  parts  that  vex'd  his  sober  mind. 
He,  getting  much,  to  angry  thoughts  gave  way. 
For  the  poor  pittance  that  he  had  to  pay. 
With  Patty's  larger  claim.    Save  these  akme. 
The  weeping  heir  beheld  the  whole  his  own ; 
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Tet  something  painfbl  in  his  mind  would  dwell,-^ 
"  It  vras  not  likely,  but  was  possible :" — 
No — Fortune  lately  was  to  James  so  kind. 
He  was  determined  not  to  think  her  blind : 
*'  She  saw  his  merit,  and  would  never  throw 
**  His  prospects  down  by  such  malicious  blow.** 

Patty,  meanwhile,  had  quite  enough  betray'd 
Of  her  own  mind  to  make  her  James  afraid 
Of  one  so  simply  pure :  his  hardening  heart 
Inclined  to  anger — he  resolved  to  part ; 
Why  marry  Patty? — if  he  look'd  around, 
More  advantageous  matches  might  be  found ; 
But  though  he  might  a  richer  wife  command. 
He  first  must  break  her  hold  upoii  his  hand. 

She  with  a  spinster-friend  retired  a  while, 
*'  Not  long,"  she  said,  and  said  it  with  a  smile. 
Not  so  had  James  determined : — He  essay'd 
To  move  suspicion  in  the  gentle  maid. 
Words  not  succeeding,  he  dedgn'd  to  pass 
The  spinsters  window  with  some  forward  lass. 
If  in  her  heart  so  pure  no  pang  was  known. 
At  least  he  might  afiect  it  in  Ms  own. 
There  was  a  brother  of  her  friend,  and  he. 
Though  poor  and  rude,  might  serve  for  jealousy. 
If  all  should  fiiil,  he,  though  of  schemes  bereft, 
Might  leave  her  yet ! — They  fail'd,  and  she  was 
left. 

Poor  Patty  bore  it  with  a  woman's  mind. 
And  with  an  angel's,  sorrowing  and  resign'd. 
Ere  this  in  secret  long  she  wept  and  pray'd, 
Long  tried  to  think  her  lover  but  delay'd 
The  union,  once  his  hope,  his  prayer,  his  pride  ; — 
She  could  in  James  as  in  herself  confide : 
Was  he  not  bound  by  all  that  man  can  bind. 
In  love,  in  honour,  to  be  just  and  kind  ? 
Large   was  his  debt,  and,  when  their  debts  are 

large, 
The  ungrateful  cancel  what  the  just  discharge ; 
Nor  payment  only  in  their  pride  refuse. 
But  first  they  wrong  their  friend,  and  then  accuse. 
Thus  Patty  finds  her  bosom's  claims  denied, 
Her  love  insulted,  and  her  right  defied. 
She  urged  it  not ;  her  claim  the  maid  withdrew. 
For  maiden  pride  would  not  the  wretch  pursue : 
She  sigh'd  to  find  him  false,  herself  so  good  and 

true. 

Now  all  his  fears,  at  least  the  present,  still — 
He  talk*d,  good  man !  about  his  uncle's  will : 
"  All  unexpected,"  he  declared,—"  surprised 
"  Was  he — and  his  good  uncle  ill-advised : 
"  He  no  such  luck  had  look'd  for,  he  was  sure, 
**  Nor  such  deserved,"  he  said,  with  look  demure ; 
**  He  did  not  merit  such  exceeding  love, 
**  But  his,  he  meant,  so  help  him  God,  to  prove." 
And  he  has  proved  it !  all  his  cares  and  schemes 
Have  proved  the  exceeding  love  James  bears  to 
James. 

But  to  proceed, — for  we  have  yet  the  facts 
That  show  how  Justice  looks  on  wicked  acts ; 
For,  though  not  always,  she  at  times  appeals — 
To  wake  in  man  her  salutary  fears. 


James,  restless  grown— for  no  soeh  mind  oo 
rest — 
Would  build  a  house  that  should  his  wealth  attot; 
In  fact,  he  saw,  in  many  a  clouded  £aoe, 
A  certain  token  of  his  own  disgrace ; 
And  wish'd  to  overawe  the  murmurs  of  the  pboe. 

The  finish'd  building  show'd  the  master's  weshk, 
And  noisv  workmen  drank  hit  Honour's  bealtli— 
"  His  and  his  heirt"— «nd  at  the  thoa^tless  w«d 
A  strange  commotion  in  his  bosom  ■tinr'd. 
''  Heirs !  said  the  idiots?"— and  again  thaiekve 
In  the  strange  Will  corrected  their  ^pplaase. 

Prophetic  fears  I  fbr  now  reports  arose 
That  spoU'd  "  his  Honour's  "  comforts  and  nfm. 
A  stout  young  Sailor,  though  in  battle  maim'd, 
Arrived  in  port,  and  his  possesnons  elaim'd. 
The  Will  he  read :  he  sUted  his  demand. 
And  his  attorney  grasp'd  at  house  and  laiid. 
The  Will  provided — "  If  my  son  sunrive. 
He  shall  inherit ;"  and  k> !  Jack 's  aUve  t 
Tes !  he  was  that  lost  lad,  preserved  by  fats, 
And  now  was  bent  on  finding  his  estate. 
But  claim  like  this  the  angry  James  denied. 
And  to  the  law  the  sturdy  heir  applied^ 
James  did  what  men  when  placed  like  him 

do— 
Avow'd  his  right,  and  fee'd  his  lawyer  too : 
The  Will,  indeed,  provided  for  a  son ; 
But  was  this  Sailor  youth  the  very  one  ? 


Ere  Jack's  strong  prooft  in  all  their 
were  shown. 
To  gain  a  part  James  used  a  milder  tone ; 
But  the  instructed  tar  would  reign  alone. 


At  last  he  reign'd :  to  James  a  krge  beqasft 
Was  frankly  dealt;  the  Seaman  had  the  rest- 
Save  a  like  portion  to  the  gentle  Niece, 
Who  lived  in  comfort,  and  regain'd  her  peace. 
In  her  neat  room  her  talent  she  employed 
With  more  true  peace  than  ever  James  tnjofd. 
The  young,  the  aged,  in  her  praise  agreed- 
Meek  in  her  manner,  boonteous  in  her  deed ; 
The  very  children  their  respect  avow'd — 
"  'T  was   the  good  lady,"    they  were  teld,  oA 
bow'd. 

The  merry  Seaman  much  the  maid  nppror'd,— 
Nor  that  alone — he  like  a  seaman  loved ; 
Loved  as  a  man  who  did  not  much  compJala, 
Loved  like  a  sailor,  not  a  sighing  swain ; 
Had  heard  of  wooing  maids,  but  knew  aol  bov-^ 
"  Lass,  if  you  love  me,  prithee  tell  me  aow," 
Was  his  address— but  this  was  nothing  oold— 
"  Tell  if  you  love  me ;"  and  she  smiled  and  toU. 

He  brought  her  presents,  such  as  sailors  bey 
Glittering  like  gold,  to  please  a  maiden*li  eye, 
All  silk  and  silver,  fringe  and  finery. 
These  she  accepted  in  respect  to  him. 
And  thought  but  little  of  the  missing  limb. 
Of  this  he  told  her,  fbr  he  loved  to  UU 
A  warlike  Ule,  and  judged  he  toU  it  well:— 
"  You  mark  me,  love !  the  French  weve  two  l» 

one, 
'*  And  so,  you  see,  they  were  ashamed  to  ran ; 
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**  We  fought  an  hour ;  and  then  ther«  came  the 

shot 
'*  That  struck  me  here— a  man  must  take  his 

lot;— 
**  A  minute  after,  and  the  Frenchman  struck ; 
"  One  minute  sooner  had  been  better  luck : 
**'  But  if  you  can  a  crippled  cousin  like, 
^  Tou  ne'er  shall  see  hhn  for  a  trifle  strike.'^ 

Patty,  whose  gentle  heart  was  not  so  nice 
As  to  reject  the  thought  of  losing  twice. 
Judged  her  new  Cousin  was  by  nature  kind) 
With  no  suspicions  in  his  honest  mind, 
Such  as  our  virtuous  ladies  now  and  then 
Find  strongly  floating  in  the  minds  of  men. 
So  they  were  married,  and  the  lasses  yoVd 
That  Patty's  luck  would  make  an  angel  proud : 
**  Not  but  that  time  would  come  when  she  must 

prove 
**  That  men  are  men,  no  matter  how  they  love :" — 
And  she  has  proved  it ;  for  she  finds  her  man 
As  Idnd  and  true  as  when  their  loves  began. 

James  is  unhappy ;  not  that  he  is  poor. 
But,  having  much,  because  he  has  no  more ; 
Because  a  rival's  pleasure  gives  him  pain ; 
Because  his  vices  work'd  their  way  in  vain ; 
And,  more  than  these,  because  he  sees  the  smile 
Of  a  wrong'd  woman  pitying  man  so  vile. 

He  sought  an  office,  serves  in  the  excise. 
And  every  wish,  but  that  for  wealth,  denies ; 
Wealth  is  the  world  to  him,  and  he  is  worldly 

wise. 
But  disappointment  in  his  face  appears ; 
Care  and  vexation,  sad  regret  and  fears. 
Have  fix'd  on  him  their  fangs,  and  done  the  work 

of  years. 

Tet  grows  he  wealthy  in  a  strange  degree. 
And  neighbours  wonder  how  the  fact  can  be  : 
He  Uvea  alone,  contracts  a  sordid  air. 
And  fees  with  sullen  grief  the  cheerful  pair ; 
Feels  a  keen  pang,  as  he  beholds  the  door 
Where  peace  abides,  and  mutters,—"  I  am  poor!" 


TALE    XXIL 


[rABEWKLL  Aim  RETURN.] 

PBEACHINO  AND  PRACTICE. 
I. 

P.— What  I  have  ask'd  are  questions  that  reUte 
To  those  once  known,  that  I  might  learn  their 

fate. 
Bat  there  was  One,  whom  though  I  scarcely  knew, 
Ifneh  do  I  wish  to  learn  his  fortunes  too. 
Tet  what  expect  ?— He  was  a  rich  man's  Heir, 
HIi  ooBdoet  doubtful,  but  his  prospecu  fair ; 


Thoughtless  and  brave,  extravagant  and  gay, 
Wild  as  the  wind,  and  open  as  the  day  ; 
His  freaks  and  follies  were  a  thousand  times 
Brought  fuU  in  view :  I  heard  not  of  his  crimes. 
Like  our  Prince  Hal,  his  company  he  chose 
Among  the  lawless,  of  restraint  the  foes ; 
But  though  to  their  poor  pleasures  he  could  stoop, 
He  was  not,  rumour  said,  their  victim-dupe. 

His  mother's  Sister  was  a  maiden  prim, 
Pious  and  poor,  and  much  in  debt  to  him. 
This  she  repaid  with  volumes  of  reproof, 
And  sage  advice,  till  he  would  cry  *'  Enough  !*' 

His  father's  Brother  no  such  hints  allowed, 

Peevish  and  rich,  and  insolent  and  proud, 
Of  stem,   strong  spirit:    him  the   Youth  with- 
stood; 
At  length,  '*  Presume  not  (said  he)  on  our  blood : 
'*  Treat  with  politeness  him  whom  you  advise, 
"  Nor  think  I  fear  your  doting  prophecies." 
And  fame  has  told  of  many  an  angry  word. 
When  anger  this,  and  that  contempt  had  stirr'd. 

"  Boy  I  thou  wUt  beg  thy  bread,  I  plainly  see."— 
«  Upbraid  not.  Uncle !  tiU  I  beg  of  thee." 

"  Oh !  thou  wilt  run  to  ruin  and  disgrace." — 
**  What !  and  so  kind  an  Uncle  in  the  place  ?" 

"  Nay,  for  I  hold  thee  stranger  to  my  blood."— 
"  Then  must  I  treat  thee  as  a  stranger  would : 
"  For  if  you  throw  the  tie  of  blood  aside, 
**  You  must  the  roughness  of  your  speech  abide." 

"What !  to  your  father's  Brother  do  you  give 
"  A  challenge  ?— Mercy  I  in  what  times  we  live  I" 

Now,  I  confess,  the  youth  who  could  supply 
Thus  that  poor  Spinster,  and  could  thus  defy 
This  wealthy  Uncle,— who  could  mix  with  them 
Whom  his  strong  sense  and  feeling  must  condemn. 
And  in  their  foUies  his  amusement  find. 
Yet  never  lose  the  vigour  of  his  mind, — 
A  youth  like  tliis,  with  much  we  must  reprove. 
Had  something  still  to  win  esteem  and  love. 
Perhaps  he  lives  not ;  but  he  seem'd  not  made 
To  pass  through  life  entirely  in  the  shade. 

F, — Suppose  you  saw  him,— does  your  mind 
retain 
So  much  that  you  would  know  the  man  again  ? 
Yet  hold  in  mind,  he  may  have  felt  the  press 
Of  grief  or  guilt,  the  withering  of  distress ; 
He  now  may  show  the  stamp  of  woe  and  pain. 
And  nothing  of  his  lively  cast  remain. 

Survey  these  features— see  if  nothing  there 
Biay  old  impressions  on  your  mind  repair  I 
Is  there  not  something  in  this  shatter'd  fhune 
Like  to  that— 

P.—No !  not  like  it,  but  the  same : 
That  eye  so  brilliant,  and  that  smile  so  gay, 
Ax9  Uf^ted  up,  and  sparkle,  thioogh  decay. 
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Bat  may  I  question  ?    Will  you  that  allow  ? 
There  was  a  difference,  and  there  must  be  now ; 
And  yet,  permitted,  I  would  gladly  hear 
What  must  have  pass'd  in  many  a  troubled  year. 


F, — Then  hear  my  tale;  but  I  the  price   de- 
mand: 
That  understood,  I  too  must  understand 
Thy  wanderings  through,  or  sufferings  in  the  land  ; 
And  if  our  virtues  cannot  much  produce,  . 
Perhaps  our  errors  may  be  found  of  use. 

To  all  the  wealth  my  Father's  care  laid  by, 
I  added  wings,  and  taught  it  how  to  fly. 
To  him  that  act  had  been  of  grievous  sight, 
But  he  survived  not  to  behold  the  flight. 
Strange  doth  it  seem  to  grave  and  sober  minds. 
How  the  dear  vice  the  simple  votary  blinds, 
So  that  he  goes  to  ruin  smoothly  on. 
And  scarcely  feels  he 's  going,  till  he 's  gone. 

I  had  made  over,  in  a  lucky  hour. 
Funds  for  my  Aunt,  and  placed  beyond  my  power : 
The  rest  was  flown,  I  speak  it  with  remorse, 
And  now  a  pistol  seem'd  a  thing  in  course. 

But,  though  its  precepts  I  had  not  obey'd. 
Thoughts  of  my  Bible  made  me  much  afraid 
Of  such  rebellion ;  and  though  not  content, 
I  must  live  on  when  life's  supports  were  spent : 
Nay,  I  must  eat,  and  of  my  frugal  Aunt 
Must  grateful  take  what  gracious  she  would  grant; 
And  true,  she  granted,  but  with  much  discourse, — 
Oh !  with  what  words  did  she  her  sense  enforce  I 
Great  was  her  wonder,  in  my  need  that  I 
Should  on  the  prop  myself  had  raised  rely — 
I,  who  provided  for  her  in  my  care, 
*^  Must  be  assured  how  little  she  could  spare  !*' 

I  stood  confounded,  and  with  angry  tone. 
With  rage  and  grief,  that  blended  oath  and  groan, 
I  fled  her  presence — ^yet  I  saw  her  air 
Of  resignation,  and  I  heard  her  prayer : 
**  Now  Heaven,"  she  utter'd,  "make  his  burden 

Ught  !"— 
And  I,  in  parting,  cried,  "  Thou  hypocrite  !*' 

But  I  was  wrong — she  might  have  meant  to 
pray ; 
Though  not  to  give  her  soul — her  cash — away. 

Of  course,  my  uncle  would  the  spendthrift  shun ; 
So  friends  on  earth  I  now  could  reckon  none. 

One  mom  I  rambled,  thinking  of  the  past. 
Far  in  the  country — Did  you  ever  fast 
Through  a  long  summer's  day  ?  or,  sturdy,  go 
To  pluck  the  crab,  the  bramble,  and  the  sloe. 
The  hyp,  the  cornel,  and  the  beech,  the  food 
And  the  wild  solace  of  the  gipsy  brood  ? 
To  pick  the  cress,  embrown'd  by  summer  sun, 
From  the  dry  bed  where  streams  no  longer  run  ? 
Have  you,  like  schoolboy,  mingling  pUiy  and  toil, 
Dug  for  the  ground-nut,  and  eiyoy'd  the  spoil  ? 
Or  chafed  with  feverish  hand  the  ripening  wheat, 
Resolved  to  fast,  and  yet  compelled  to  eat  ? 


Say,  did  you  this,  and  drink  the  crjatal  qaii^ 
And  think  yourself  an  abdicated  king, 
Briv  n  from  your  state  by  a  rebeUions  ism  ? 
And,  in  your  pride  contending  with  dkigrace, 
Could  you  your  hunger  in  yonr  anger  lose, 
And  call  the  ills  you  bear  the  ways  you  ehooit? 

Thus  on  myself  depending,  I  beg«a 
To  feel  the  pride  of  a  neglected  man : 
Not  yet  correct,  but  still  I  could  oommaBd 
Unshaken  nerves  and  a  determined  hand. 

*'  Lo  I  men  at  work !  I  said,  '*  and  I,  a  man, 
'*  Can  work !  I  feel  it  is  my  pride,  I  can." 
This  said,  I  wander'd  on,  and  joined  the  poor. 
Assumed  a  labourer's  dress,  and  was  ao  more 
Than  labour  made.    Upon  the  road  I  broke 
Stones  for  my  bread,  and  startled  at  the  strokt ; 
But  every  day  the  labour  seem'd  more  light, 
And  soimder,  sweeter  still,   the  deep  of  trtr} 
night. 


'*  Thus  ynXi  I  live,"  I  cried,  nor  more 
*'  To  herd  with  men,  whose  love  and  hate  I  span. 
**  All  creatures  toil ;  the  beast,  if  tamed  or  fits, 
**  Must  toil  for  daily  sustenance  like  me ; 
**  The  feather'd  people  bunt  as  well  as  ting, 
"  And  catch  their  flying  food  upon  the  whig. 
*^  The  fish,  the  insect,  all  who  live,  employ 
"  Their  powers  to  keep  on  life,  or  to  e^joyt 
"  Their  life  the  enjoyment ;  thus  will  1  proceed, 
"  A  man  from  man's  detested  favours  Creed." 

Thus  was  1  reasoning,   when   at  length  the* 
came 
A  gift,  a  present,  but  without  a  name. 
"  That  Spinster-witch — has  she,  then,  found  a  vs; 
**  To  cure  her  conscience,  and  her  nepliew  pay, 
"  And  sends  her  pittance  ?  WeU,  and  let  it  \nf 
"  What  sweetens  labour :  need  1  thia  deny  ? 
"  I  thank  her  not :  it  is  as  if  I  found 
"  The  fairy-gift  upon  this  stony  groimd.- 

Still  I  wrought  on ;  again  occnrr'd  the  day, 
And  then  the  same  addition  to  my  pay. 

Then,  lo !  another  Friend,  if  not  the  same,— 
For  that  I  knew  not— with  a  message  came: 
*'  Canst  keep  accounts?'*  the  man  was  pleassdtA 

ask— 
<<  I  could  not  cash  l^but  that  the  harder  task." 
"  Yet  try,"  he  said;  and  I  was  quickly  breoght 
To  Lawyer  Snell,  and  in  his  office  taught: 
Not  much  my  pay,  but  my  desires  were  leu, 
And  I  for  evil  days  reserved  th'  excees. 

Such  day  ocourr'd  not :  quickly  came  thsfe  «s»  j 
When  I  was  told  my  present  work  was  done:        ,i 
My  Friend  then  brought  me  to  a  building  large,     , 
And  gave  far  weightier  business  to  my  chaige- 
There  I  was  told  I  had  accounts  to  keep 
Of  those  vast  Works  where  wonden  never  sleep, 
Where   spindles,  bobbins,  rovings,  threads,  tad 

pins,  ' 

Made  up  the  complex  mass  that  ever  sjini. 

There,  at  my  desk,  in  my  six  feet  of  room, 
I  noted  every  power  of  every  loom ; 
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frMi"«l«  of  all  kindi  1  heard  from  mortal  lungt — 
Eternal  battle  of  unwearied  tongoes, 
The  jar  of  men  and  women,  girls  and  boys, 
And  the  huge  Babel's  own  dull  whirring  grinding 
noise. 

My  care  was  mark*d,  and  I  had  soon  in  charge 
Important  matters,  and  my  pay  was  large. 
I  at  my  fortune  marveird ;  it  was  strange, 
And  80  the  outward  and  the  inward  change, 
Till  to  the  Power  who  "  gives  and  takes  away  " 
I  tam*d  in  praise,  and  taught  my  soul  to  pray. 

Another  came !  **  I  come,*'  he  said,  '^  to  show 
^  Tour   unknown   Friend — have    yon   a  wish  to 

know?" 
Mnoh  I  desired,  and  forth  we  rode,  and  found 
My  Uncle  dying,  but  his  judgment  sound. 
The  good  old  man,  whom  I  abused,  had  been 
The  guardian  power,  directing  but  unseen ; 
And  thus  the  wild  but  gratefUl  boy  he  led 
To  take  new  motives  at  his  dying  bed. 

The  reft  you  judge — I  now  have  all  I  need — 
And  sow  the  tale  you  promised  ! — Come,  proceed. 


P. — ^'T  is  due,  I  own,  but  yet  in  mercy  spare  : 
Aka !  no  Uncle  was  my  guide — my  care 
Waa  all  my  own ;  no  guardian  took  a  share. 
I,  like  Columbus,  for  a  world  unknown — 
'T  was  no  great  effort — sacrificed  my  OMm — 
My  own  sad  world,  where  I  had  never  seen 
The  earth  productive,  or  the  sky  serene. 


But  this  is  past — and  I  at  length  am  come 
To  see  what  changes  have  been  wrought  at  home* 
Happy  in  this,  that  I  can  set  me  down 
At  worst  a  stranger  in  my  native  town. 

F, — Then  be  it  so !  but  mean  you  not  to  show 
How  time  has  pass'd  ?  for  we  expect  to  know : 
And  if  you  tell  not,  know  you  we  shall  trace 
Your   movements   for    ourselves   from  place  to 

place. 
Your  wants,  your  wishes,  all  you  've  sought   or 

seen, 
ShaU  be  the  food  for  our  remark  and  spleen. 
So,  wam*d  in  time,  the  real  page  unfold, 
And  let  the  Truth,  before  the  Lie,  be  told. 

P. — Thb  might  be  done ;  but  wonders  I  have 
none, 
All  my  adventures  are  of  Self  alone. 

F. — What  then  ?    1  grant  you,  if  your  way  was 
clear, 
All  smooth  and  right — we  've  no  desire  to  hear ; 
But  if  you  've  lewd  and  wicked  things  to  tell, 
Low  passions,  cruel  deeda,  nay  crimes — 'tis  well : 

Who  would  not  listen? 

P.— Hark!    I  hear  the  belL 
It  calls  to  dinner  with  inviting  sound. 
For  now  we  know  where  dinners  may  be  found, 
And  can  behold  and  share  the  glad  repast, 
Without  a  dread  that  we  behold  our  last 

F. — Come  then,  shy  friend,  let  dolefbl  suljecti 
cease. 
And  thank  our  God  that  we  can  dine  in  peace. 
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Toe  mighty  ffpirit,  and  its  power,  which  stains  * 

The  bloodless  cheek,  and  vivifies  the  brains, 

I  sing.    Say,  ye,  its  fiery  vot'ries  true, 

The  jovial  curate,  and  the  shriU-tongued  shrew ; 

Ye,  in  the  floods  of  limpid  poison  nurst. 

Where  bowl  the  second  charms  like  bowl  the  first ; 

Say  how,  and  why,  the  sparkling  ill  is  shed, 

The  heart  which  hardens,  and  which  rules  the  head. 

When  winter  stem  his  gloomy  front  uprears, 
A  sable  void  the  barren  earth  appears ; 
The  meads  no  more  their  former  verdure  boast. 
Fast  bound  their  streams,  and  all  their  beauty  lost ; 
The  herds,  the  flocks,  in  icy  garments  mourn, 
And  wildly  murmur  for  the  springes  return  ; 
From  snow-topp'd  hills  the  whirlwinds  keenly  blow, 
Howl  through  the  woods,  and  pierce  the  vales  below; 
Through  the  sharp  air  a  flaky  torrent  flies, 
Mocks  the  slow  sight,  and  hides  the  gloomy  skies ; 
The  fleecy  clouds  their  chilly  bosoms  bare, 
And  shed  their  substance  on  the  floating  idr ; 
The  floating  air  their  downy  substance  glides 
Through  springing  waters,  and  prevents  their  tides ; 
Seizes  the  rolling  waves,  and,  as  a  god. 
Charms  their  swift  race,  and  stops  the  refluent  flood ; 
The  opening  valves,  which  fill  the  venal  road, 
Then  scarcely  urge  along  the  sanguine  flood ; 
The  labouring  pulse  a  slower  motion  rules, 
The  tendons  stiffen,  and  the  spirit  cools ; 
Each  asks  the  aid  of  Nature's  sister.  Art, 
To  cheer  the  senses,  and  to  warm  the  heart. 

The  gentle  fair  on  nervous  tea  relies, 
Whilst  gay  good-nature  sparkles  in  her  eyes ; 
An  inoffensive  scandal  fluttering  round. 
Too  rough  to  tickle,  and  too  light  to  wound ; 
Champagne  the  courtier  drinks,  the  spleen  to  chase, 
The  colonel  burgundy,  and  port  his  grace  ; 
Turtle  and  'rrac  the  city  rulers  charm. 
Ale  and  content  the  labouring  peasants  warm : 
O'er  the  dull  embers,  happy  Colin  sits, 
Colin,  the  prince  of  Joke,  and  rural  wits ; 


1  For  puttonUn  respecting  thli  Javenile  prod  action  of  Mr. 
Cnibbe,  we  onttf,  p.  7.  In  the  following  reprint  some  coapleta 
are  omitted,  bat  nothing  hu  been  alterml. 


WMlst  the  wind  whistles  through  the  hollow  | 
He  drinks,  nor  of  the  rude  assault  complains ; 
And  tells  the  tale,  from  sire  to  son  retold. 
Of  spirits  vanishing  near  hidden  gold ; 
Of  moon-clad  imps  that  tremble  by  the  dev. 
Who  skim  the  air,  or  glide  o'er  waters  blue : 
The  throng  invisible  Uiat,  doubtless,  float 
By  mouldering  tombs,  and  o'er  the  stagnant  iDoit: 
Fays  dimly  glancing  on  the  russet  plain, 
And  all  the  dreadful  nothing  of  the  green. 
Peace  be  to  such,  the  happiest  and  the  best. 
Who  with  the  forms  of  fancy  urge  their  jest ; 
Who  wage  no  war  with  an  avenger's  rod, 
Nor  in  the  pride  of  reason  curse  their  God. 
When  in  the  vaulted  arch  Lucina  gleams. 
And  gaily  dances  o'er  the  azure  streams ; 
On  silent  ether  when  a  trembling  sound 
Reverberates,  and  wildly  floats  around. 
Breaking  through  trackless  space  upon  the  ssr,      ' 
Conclude  the  Bacchanalian  rustic  near : 
O'er  hills  and  vales  the  jovial  savage  reels, 
Fire  in  his  head  and  firenzy  at  his  heels ;  | 

From  paths  direct  the  bending  hero  swerves*        ' 
And  shapes  his  way  in  ill-proportioned  currMi      | 
Now  safe  arrived,  his  sleeping  rib  he  calls. 
And  madly  thunders  on  the  muddy  waUs ; 
The  well-known  sounds  an  equal  i\iry  move,         i 
For  rage  meets  rage,  as  love  enkindles  love : 
In  vain  the  waken  d  infiBat's  accents  shiiU, 
The  humble  regions  of  the  cottage  fill ; 
In  vain  the  cricket  chirps  the  mansion  throvgl, 
'T  is  war,  and  blood,  and  battle  must  ensue. 
As  when,  on  humble  stage,  him  Satan  higfat 
Defies  the  brazen  hero  to  the  fight : 
From  twanging  strokes  what  dire  misfortunes  rN 
What  fate  to  maple  arms  and  glassen  eyes ! 
Here  lies  a  leg  of  elm,  and  there  a  stroke 
From  ashen  neck  has  whirl'd  a  head  of  osk. 
So  drops  from  either  power,  with  vengeaaoe  tdfi 
A  remnant  night-cap  and  an  old  cut  wig ; 


s  **  The  minflity  Mother,  and  her  eon,  who  brior* 
Tbe  Smithaeld  muses  to  the  ear  of  klngt,"  Ice 
PorK** 
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Titles  nnmasical  retorted  round, 

On  either  ear  with  leaden  rengeance  soimd ; 

Till  equal  valour,  equal  wounds  create, 

And  drowsy  peace  concludes  the  fell  debate ; 

Sleep  in  her  woollen  mantle  wraps  the  pair, 

And  sheds  her  poppies  on  the  ambient  air ; 

Intoxication  flies,  as  fury  fled, 

(^  rooky  pinions  quits  the  aching  head ; 

Betoming  reason  cools  the  fiery  blood. 

And  driYes  from  memory's  seat  the  rosy  god. 

Tet  still  he  holds  o'er  some  his  maddening  rule. 

Still  sways  his  sceptre,  and  still  knows  his  fool ; 

Witness  the  liTid  Up,  and  fiery  front. 

With  many  a  smarting  trophy  placed  upon't ; 

The  hollow  eye,  which  plays  in  misty  springs, 

And  the  hoarse  voice,  which  rough  and  broken 

rings; 
These  are  his  triumphs,  and  o'er  these  he  reigns, 
The  blinking  deity  of  reeling  brains. 

See  Inebriety  I  her  wand  she  wares. 
And  lo  1  her  pale,  and  lo !  her  purple  slaves ! 
Sots  in  embroidery,  and  sots  in  crape, 
Of  every  order,  station,  rank,  and  shape : 
The  king,  who  nods  upon  his  rattle  throne ; 
The  staggering  peer,  to  midnight  revel  prone ; 
The  slow-tongued  bishop,  and  the  deacon  sly, 
The  humble  pensioner,  and  gownsman  dry ; 
The  proud,  the  mean,  the  selfish,  and  the  great, 
Swell  the  dull  throng,  and  stagger  into  state. 

Lo  t  proud  Flaminius  at  the  splendid  board. 
The  easy  chaplain  of  an  atheist  lord. 
Quaffs  the  bright  juice,  with  all    the    gust  of 


And  clouds  his  brain  in  torpid  elegance ; 
In  china  vases,  see !  the  sparkling  ill, 
From  gay  decanters  view  the  rosy  rill ; 
The  neat-carved  pipes  in  silver  settle  laid. 
The  screw  by  mathematio  cunning  made : 
Oh,  happy  priest  I  whose  God,  like  Egypt's,  lies 
At  once  the  deity  and  sacrifice. 
But  is  Flaminius  then  the  man  alone 
To  whom  the  joys  of  swimming  brains  are  known  ? 
Lo !  the  poor  toper  whose  untutored  sense, 
Sees  bliss  in  ale,  and  can  with  wine  dispense ;" 
Whose  head  proud  fancy  never  taught  to  steer 
Beyond  the  muddy  ecstasies  of  beer ; 
But  simple  nature  can  her  longing  quench, 
Behind  the  settle's  curve,  or  humbler  bench : 
Some  kitchen  fire  diffusing  warmth  around. 
The  semi-globe  by  hieroglyphics  crown'd ; 
Where  canvas  purse  displays  the  brass  enroU'd, 
Nor  waiters  rave,  nor  landbrds  thirst  for  gold  ; 
Ale  and  content  his  fkney's  bounds  confine. 
He  ssks  no  limpid  punch,  no  rosy  wine ; 
But  sees,  admitted  to  an  equal  share, 
Eaeh  &ithfhl  swain  the  heady  potion  bear : 
Go,  wiser  thou  I  and  in  thy  scale  of  taste. 
Weigh  gout  and  gravel  against  ale  and  rest ; 
C^  vulgar  palates  what  thou  judgest  so ; 
Say  beer  is  heavy,  windy,  cold,  and  slow ; 
Laugh  at  poor  sots  with  insolent  pretence, 
Tet  cry,  when  tortured,  where  is  Providence  ? 
In  various  forms  the  madd'ning  spirit  moves. 
This  drinks  and  fights,  another  drinks  and  loves. 


*  "  Lt  Um  poor  Indian f  wliow  ontntor^d  mind. 

Sea  God  in  clouds,  and  hean  him  in  tho  wind,**  See. 

Pops't  Afoy  on  ilsn. 


A  bastard  seal,  of  different  kinds  it  shows. 
And  now  with  rage,  and  now  religion  glows : 
The  frantic  soul  bright  reason's  path  defies, 
Now  creeps  on  earth,  now  triumphs  in  the  skies ; 
Swims  in  the  seas  of  error,  and  explores, 
Through  midnight  mists,  the  fluctuating  shores; 
From  wave  to  wave  in  rocky  ehannel  glides, 
And  sinks  in  woe,  or  on  presumption  slides ; 
In  pride  exalted,  or  by  shame  deprest. 
An  angel-devil,  or  a  human-beast. 

Some  rage  in  all  the  strength  of  folly  mad ; 
Some  love  stupidity,  in  silence  clad. 
Are  never  quarrelsome,  are  never  gay. 
But  sleep,  and  groan,  and  drink  the  night  away : 
Old  Torpio  nods,  and  as  the  laugh  goes  round. 
Grunts   through   the  nasal  duct,   and  joins  the 

sound. 
Then  sleeps  again,  and,  as  the  liquors  pass. 
Wakes  at  the  friendly  jog,  and  takes  his  glass : 
Alike  to  him  who  stands,  or  reels,  or  moves, 
The  elbow  chair,  good  wine,  and  sleep  he  loves ; 
Nor  cares  of  state  disturb  his  easy  hosd. 
By  grosser  fumes  and  calmer  follies  fed ; 
Nor  thoughts  of  when,  or  where,  or  how  to  come, 
The  canvass  general,  or  the  general  doom ; 
Extremes  ne*er  reach'd  one  passion  of  his  soul, 
A  villain  tame,  and  an  unmettled  fool ; 
To  half  his  vices  he  has  but  pretence. 
For  they  usurp  the  place  of  common  sense ; 
To  half  his  little  merits  has  no  claim. 
For  very  idolence  has  raised  his  name  ; 
Happy  in  this,  that,  under  Satan's  sway. 
His  passions  tremble,  but  will  not  obey. 

The  vicar  at  the  table's  tcont  presides. 
Whose  presence  a  monastic  life  derides ; 
The  reverend  wig,  in  sideway  order  placed. 
The  reverend  band,  by  rubric  stains  disgraced, 
The  leering  eye,  in  wayward  circles  roU'd, 
Mark  him  the  pastor  of  a  jovial  fold. 
Whose  various  texts  excite  a  loud  applause. 
Favouring  the  bottle,  and  the  good  old  cause. 
See !  the  dull  smile  which  fearfully  appears, 
When  gross  indecency  her  front  uproars. 
The  joy  conceal'd,  the  fiercer  bums  within, 
As  masks  afford  the  keenest  gust  to  sin  ; 
Imagination  helps  the  reverend  sire, 
And  spreads  the  sails  of  sub-divine  desire  ; 
But  when  the>^y  immoral  joke  goeti  round. 
When   shame  and  all   her   blushing  train   are 

drown'd. 
Rather  than  hear  his  God  blasphemed,  he  takes 
The  last  loved  glass,  and  then  the  board  forsakes. 
Not  that  religion  prompu  the  sober  thought. 
But  slavish  custom  has  the  praetice  taught ; 
Besides,  this  xealous  son  of  Mrarm  devotion 
Has  a  true  Levite  bias  for  promotion. 
Vicars  must  with  discretion  go  astray. 
Whilst  bishops  may  be  damn'd  the  nearest  way : 
So  puny  robbers  individuals  kill, 
When  hector-heroes  murder  as  they  will. 

Good  honest  Curio  elbows  the  divine. 
And  strives  a  social  sinner  how  to  shine  ; 
The  dull  quaint  tale  is  his,  the  lengthen'd  tale, 
That  Wilton  farmers  give  you  with  their  ale. 
How  midnight  ghosts  o'er  vaults  terrific  pass. 
Dance  o'er  the  grave,  and  slide  along  the  grass ; 
Or  how  pale  Cicely  within  the  wood 
Caird  Satan  forth  and  bargain'd  with  her  blood : 


These,  honest  Curio,  are  thine,  and  these 
Are  the  dull  treasures  of  a  brain  at  peace ; 
No  wit  intoxicates  thy  gentle  skull, 
Of  heavy,  native,  unwrought  folly  full : 
Bowl  upon  bowl  in  vain  exert  their  force. 
The  breathing  spirit  takes  a  downward  course, 
Or  vainly  souing  upwards  to  the  head, 
Meets  an  impenetrable  fence  of  lead. 

Hast  thou,  oh  reader !  searched  o'er  gentle  Gay, 
Where  various  animals  their  powers  di^lay  ? 
In  one  strange  group  a  chattering  race  are  hurl'df 
Led  by  the  monkey  who  had  seen  the  world. 
Like  him  Fabricio  steals  from  guardian's  side. 
Swims  not  in  pleasure's  stream,  but  sips  the  tide : 
He  hates  the  bottle,  yet  but  thinks  it  right 
To  boast  next  day  the  honours  of  the  night ; 
None  like  your  coward  can  describe  a  fight. 
See  him  as  down  the  sparkling  potion  goes, 
I^abour  to  grin  away  the  horrid  dose ; 
In  loy'feign'd  gaze  his  misty  ej'eballs  float, 
Th'  uncivil  spirit  gurgling  at  his  throat ; 
So  looks  dim  Titan  through  a  wintry  scene, 
And  faintly  cheers  the  woe-foreboding  swsdn. 

Timon,  long  practised  in  the  school  of  art, 
Has  lost  each  finer  feeling  of  the  heart ; 
Triumphs  o'er  shame,  and,  with  delusive  wiles 
Laughs  at  the  idiot  he  himself  beguiles  : 
So  matrons  past  the  awe  of  censure's  tongue. 
Deride  the  blushes  of  the  fair  and  young. 
Few  with  more  fire  on  every  subject  spoke. 
But  chief  he  loved  the  gay  immoral  joke ; 
The  words  most  sacred,  stole  from  holy  writ. 
He  gave  a  newer  form,  and  call'd  them  wit. 
Yice  never  had  a  more  sincere  ally, 
So  bold  no  sinner,  yet  no  saint  so  sly  ; 
Lewn'd,  but  not  wise,  and  without  virtue  brave, 
A  gay,  deluding  philosophic  knave. 
"When  Bacchus'  joys  his  airy  fancy  fire. 
They  stir  a  new,  but  still  a  false  desire  ; 
And  to  the  comfort  of  each  untaught  fool, 
Horace  in  English  vindicates  the  bowl. 
**  The  man,"  says  Timon,   "  who  is    drunk  is 

blest,* 
"  No  fears  disturb,  no  cares  destroy  his  rest ; 


"  In  thoughtless  joy  he  reels  away  his  Ufe, 
*'  Nor  dreads  that  worst  of  ills,  a  noisy  wifle." 
*'  Oh !  place  me,  Jove,  where  none  but  women  coaa, 
<<  And  thunders  worse  than  thine  afflict  the  torn, 
'*  Where  one  eternal  nothing  flutters  round, 
"  And  senseless  titt'ring  sense  of  mirth  oooiiMid; 
*'  Or  lead  me  bound  to  garret,  Babel-high, 
'^  Where  frantic  poet  rolls  his  craxy  eye, 
'^  Tiring  the  ear  with  oft-repeated  chknes, 
'*  And  smiling  at  the  never-ending  rhymes : 
'^  E'en  here,  or  there,  I  '11  be  as  blest  as  Jove, 
*^  Give  me  tobacco,  and  the  wine  I  love.** 
Applause  from  hands  the  dying  accents  bfsak, 
Of  stagg*ring  sots  who  vainly  txy  to  ^eak ; 
From  Milo,  him  who  hangs  upon  each  word, 
And  in  loud  praises  splits  the  tortured  boaxd, 
Collects  each  sentence,  ere  it 's  better  kaowB, 
And  makes  the  mutilated  joke  his  otfii, 
At  weekly  club  to  flourish,  where  he  rolct, 
The  glorious  president  of  grosser  fools. 

But  cease,  my  Muse !  of  those  or  theM 
The  fools  who  listen,  and  the  Icnavet  who  i 
The  jest  profime,  that  mocks  th'  offended  Ged 
Defies  his  power,  and  sets  at  nought  hit  rod ; 
The  empty  laugh,  discretion's  vahaeei  fee, 
From  fool  to  fool  re-echoed  to  and  fro ; 
The  sly  indecency,  that  slowly  springs 
From  barren  wit,  and  halts  on  trembUsg  wingi: 
Enough  of  these,  and  all  the  charms  of  wtse, 
Be  sober  joys  and  social  evenings  mine ; 
Where  peace  and  reason,  unsoil'd  nlrth  imprvfs 
The  powers  of  friendship  and  the  Joys  of  tore; 
Where  thought  meets  thought  ere  wofds  its  fai 

array. 
And  all  is  sacred,  elegant,  and  gay : 
Such  pleasure  leaves  no  sorrow  on  the  mind, 
Too  great  to  fall,  to  sicken  too  refined ; 
Too  soft  for  noise,  and  too  sublime  for  art. 
The  social  solace  of  the  feeling  heart. 
For  sloth  too  rapid,  and  for  wit  too  high, 
'T  is  y  ibtue's  pleasure,  and  can  never  die ! 

«  **  Integer  vitc,  Kel«risqoe  pari* 

Not!  e^et."  &c.  &c  Hobacb. 


No.  II.      FRAGMENTS   OF  VERSE 


MR.  CRABBE'S  EARLY  NOTE-BOOKS. 


YE  GENTLE  GALES. 

fTo^ibriige,  177f. 

Yb  gentle  Gales,  that  softly  move, 
Go  whisper  to  the  Fair  I  love ; 
Tell  her  I  languish  and  adore, 
And  pity  in  return  implore. 


But  if  she  *s  cold  to  my  request, 
Ye  louder  Winds,  proclaim  the  ] 
My  sighs,  my  tears,  my  griefii  prodals. 
And  speak  in  strongest  notes  ny  fiaae. 

Still  if  she  rests  in  mute  disdain. 
And  thinks  I  feel  a  common  paia^ 
Wing'd  with  my  woes,  ye  Tempest^  i^, 
And  tell  the  haughty  Fair  I  die. 
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HIBA. 

Aldhonmgh,  1777. 
A  WANTON  chaos  in  my  breast  raged  high, 
A  wanton  transport  darted  in  mine  eye  ; 
False  pleasure  urged,  and  ev*ry  eager  care, 
That  swell  the  soul  to  guilt  and  to  despair. 
My  Mira  came  !  be  ever  blest  the  hour, 
That  drew  my  thoughts  halfway  from  folly's  power. 
She  first  my  soul  with  loftier  notions  fired ; 
I  saw  their  truth,  and  as  I  saw  admired ; 
With  greater  force  returning  reason  moved. 
And  as  returning  reason  urged,  I  loved  ; 
TiU  pain,  reflection,  hope,  and  love  allied 
My  bliss  precarious  to  a  surer  guide — 
To  Him  who  gives  pain,  reason,  hope,  and  love, 
Each  for  that  end  that  angels  must  approve. 
One  beam  of  light  He  gave  my  mind  to  see. 
And  gave  that  light,  my  heavenly  fair,  by  thee ; 
That  beam  shall  raise  my  thoughts,  and  mend  my 

strain. 
Nor  shall  my  vows,  nor  prayers,  nor  verse  be  vain. 


HYMN. 

Bfoebf,  1778. 
Ob  ,  Thod  !  who  taught  my  infant  eye 
To  pierce  the  air,  and  view  the  sky, 
To  see  my  God  in  earth  and  seas. 
To  hear  him  in  the  vernal  breexe, 
To  know  him  midnight  thoughts  among, 
O  guide  my  soul,  and  aid  my  song. 

Spirit  of  Light  I  do  thou  impart 
Bfijestic  truths,  and  teach  my  heart ; 
Teach  me  to  know  how  weak  I  am ; 
How  vain  my  powers,  how  poor  my  frame ; 
Teach  me  celestial  paths  untrod^- 
llie  ways  of  glory  and  of  God. 

No  more  let  me,  in  vain  surprise, 
To  heathen  art  give  up  my  eyes— « 
To  piles  laborious  science  rear'd 
For  heroes  brave,  or  tyrants  fear'd ; 
But  quit  Philosophy,  and  see 
The  Fountain  of  her  works  la  Thee. 

Pond  man !  yon  glassy  mirror  eye- 
Go,  pierce  the  flood,  and  there  descry 
The  miracles  that  float  between 
The  rainy  leaves  of  wat'ry  green ; 
Old  Ocean's  hoary  treasures  scan ; 
See  nations  swinmiing  round  a  span. 

Then  wilt  thou  say— and  rear  no  more 
Thy  monuments  in  mystic  lore— 
My  God  I  I  quit  my  vain  design. 
And  drop  my  work  to  gase  on  Thine : 
Henceforth  I  '11  frame  myself  to  be, 
Oh,  Lord !  a  monument  of  Thee. 


THE  WISH. 

JUbonmgk,  1778. 
Gits  me,  ye  Powers  that  rule  in  gentle  hearts  t 
The  foU  design,  complete  in  all  its  parts. 


Th'  enthusiastic  glow,  that  swells  the  soul— 
When  swell'd  too  much,  the  judgment  to  oontrol — 
The  happy  ear  that  feels  the  flowing  force 
Of  the  smooth  line's  uninterrupted  course ; 
Give  me,  oh  give  !  if  not  in  vain  the  prayer. 
That  sacred  wealth,  poetic  worth  to  share — 
Be  it  my  boast  to  please  and  to  improve. 
To  warm  the  soul  to  virtue  and  to  love ; 
To  paint  the  passions,  and  to  teach  mankind 
Our  greatest  pleasures  are  the  most  refined  ; 
The  cheerftil  tale  with  fancy  to  rehearse, 
And  gild  the  moral  with  the  charm  of  verse. 


THE  COMPARISON. 

PorAoa,  1778. 
Friendship  is  like  the  gold  refined. 

And  all  may  weigh  its  worth ; 
Love  like  the  ore,  brought  undesign*d 
In  virgin  beau^  forth. 

Friendship  may  pass  firom  age  to  age. 

And  yet  remain  the  same ; 
Love  must  in  many  a  toil  engage. 

And  melt  in  lambent  flame. 


GOLDSMITH  TO  THE  AUTHOR. 
**  Felix  qnem  flidunt  aUciia  perieals  eaotam.** 

JMbon^  17TS. 
You  're  in  love  with  the  Muses  I  Well,  grant  it  be 

true, 
When,  good  Sir,  were  the  Muses  enamoured  of  you  ? 
Read  first, — if  my  lectures  your  fancy  delight, — 
Your  taste  is  diseased :— can  your  cure  be  to  write  f 


You  suppose  you  're  a  genius,  that  ought  to  en};:iL;(* 
The  attention  of  wits,  and  the  smiles  of  the  a^n- : 
Would  the  wits  of  the  age  their  opinion  mnkc 

known. 
Why— every  man  thinks  just  the  same  of  his  own. 

Yon  imagine  that  Pope — ^but  yourself  you  beguil(> — 
Would  lukve  wrote  the  same  things,  had  he  cboso 

the  same  style. 
Delude  not  yourself  with  so  fruitless  a  hope, — 
Hmd  he  chose  the  same  style,  he  had  never  been 

Pope.  * 

Yon  think  of  mv  Muse  with  a  friendly  regard. 
And  rejoice  in  her  author's  esteem  and  reward ; 
But  let  not  his  glory  your  spirits  elate, 
When  pleased  with  his  honours,  remember  Us  fate. 


FRAGMENT. 
••  Lofd,  what  ii  man,  that  thoa  sitmlndftilofhiai?" 

Aldhonmgh,  1778. 
Pmooo,  little  Man,  opinion's  slave, 

Error's  fond  child,  too  duteous  to  be  free. 
Say,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave, 
Is  not  the  earth  thou  tread'st  too  grand  for 
thee? 
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This  globe  that  turns  thee,  on  her  agile  wheel 
Moves  by  deep  springs,  which  thou  canst  never 

feci: 
Her  da  J  and  night,  her  centre  and  her  sun, 
Untraced  by  thee,  their  annual  courses  run. 
A  busy  fly,  thou  sharest  the  march  divine, 
And  flattering  fancy  calls  the  motion  thine : 
Untaught  how  soon  some  hanging  grave  may 

burst, 
And  join  thy  flimsy  substance  to  the  dost. 


THE  KE8URRECTION. 

JldborwigA,  int. 
Tbe  wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow, 

And  trembling  leaves  appear ; 
And  fairest  flowers  succeed  the  snow, 

And  hail  the  infant  year. 

So,  when  the  world  and  all  its  woes 

Are  vanished  far  away, 
Fair  scenes  and  wonderfiil  repose 

Shall  bless  the  new-bom  day, — 

When,  from  the  confines  of  the  grave. 

The  body  too  shall  rise ; 
"So  more  precarious  passion's  slave. 

Nor  error's  sacrifice. 

'T  is  but  a  sleep — and  Sion's  king 

Will  call  the  many  dead : 
'T  is  but  a  sleep — and  then  we  sing, 

O'er  dreams  of  sorrow  fled. 

Test— wintry  winds  have  ceased  to  blow. 

And  trembling  leaves  appear. 
And  nature  has  her  types  to  show 

Throughout  the  varying  year. 


MY  BIRTH-DAY. 

Aidbortmgh^  Dee.  24, 1778. 
Through  a  dull  tract  of  woe,  of  dread, 
The  toiling  year  has  pass'd  and  fled : 
And,  lo  \  in  sad  and  pensive  strain, 
I  sing  my  birth-day  date  again. 

Trembling  and  poor,  T  saw  the  light. 
New  waking  from  unconscious  night : 
Trembling  and  poor,  I  still  remain 
To  meet  unconscious  night  again. 

Time  in  my  pathway  strews  few  flowers, 
To  cheer  or  cheat  the  weary  hours ; 
And  those  few  strangers,  dear  indeed. 
Are  ch<^ed,  are  check' d,  by  many  a  weed* 


TO  ELIZA. 

BeeeleStXm. 
Tbe  Hebrew  Ung,  with  spleen  possest, 
By  David's  harp  was  sooUied  to  rest ; 


Yet,  when  the  magic  song  was  o'er, 
The  soft  delusion  charm'd  no  move : 
The  former  fuiy  fired  the  brain. 
And  every  care  retum'd  again. 

But  had  he  known  Elixa's  skill 
To  bless  the  sense  and  bind  the  wHI, 
To  bid  the  gloom  of  care  retire. 
And  fan  the  flame  of  fond  desire, 
Bemembrance  then  had  kept  the  strain, 
And  not  a  care  retum'd  again. 


LITE. 


IT?li 

Tnnf R  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our  early  day. 

Are  the  poor  prelude  to  some  AiU  repMt? 
Think  you  they  promise  f — ah  I  believe  they  pay , 

The  purest  ever,  they  are  oft  the  last. 
The  jovial  swain  that  yokes  the  morning  tean, 

And  all  the  verdure  of  the  field  ei^Joys, 
See  him,  how  languid  I  when  the  noootidt  besa 

Plays  on  his  brow,  and  all  his  foree  destrojs- 
So't  is  with  us,  when,  love  and  pleesore  fled, 

We  at  the  summit  of  our  hill  arrive : 
Lo  I  the  gay  lights  of  Youth  are  past— are  dead, 

But  what  still  deepening  clouds  of  Cars  fa^ 
vive! 


THE  SACRAMENT. 


O !  SACBSD  gift  of  God  to  man, 

A  faith  that  looks  above, 
And  sees  the  deep  amaring  plan 

Of  sanctifying  love. 

Thou  dear  and  yet  tremendous  Godl« 
Whose  glory  pride  reviles ; 

How  did'st  thou  change  thy  awful  rod 
To  pard'ning  grace  and  smiles  I 

Shut  up  with  sin,  with  shame,  below, 

I  trust,  this  bondage  past, 
A  great,  a  glorious  change  to  know. 

And  to  be  bless'd  at  last. 

I  do  believe,  that,  God  of  light  1 
Thou  didst  to  earth  descend. 

With  Satan  and  with  Sin  to  figfat-^ 
Our  great,  our  only  friend. 

I  know  thou  did'st  ordain  for  me. 
Thy  oreatnre,  bread  and  wine ; 

The  depth  of  grace  I  cannot  see. 
But  worship  the  design. 


NIGHT. 


irt% 


The  sober  stillness  of  the  night. 

That  fills  the  sUent  air. 
And  all  that  breathes  along  tiie  shore. 

Invite  to  solemn  prayer. 
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Vouchsafe  to  me  that  spirit.  Lord  ! 

Which  points  the  sacred  way. 
And  let  thy  creatures  here  below 

Instruct  me  how  to  pray. 


FRAGMENT,  WRITTEN  AT  MIDNIGHT. 

JUborongh,  1779. 
Ob,  great  ApoUo !  by  whose  equal  aid 
The  Terse  is  written,  and  the  roed'cine  made ; 
Shall  thus  a  boaster,  with  his  fourfold  powers, 
In  triumph  scorn  this  sacred  art  of  ours  ? 
Intuiting  quack  !  on  thy  sad  business  go, 
And  land  the  stranger  on  this  world  of  woe. 

Still  I  pass  on,  and  now  before  me  find 
The  restless  ocean,  emblem  of  my  mind  ; 
There  wave  on  wave,  here  thought  on  thought  suc- 
ceeds. 
Their  produce  idle  works,  and  idle  weeds  : 
Dark  is  the  prospect  o*er  the  rolling  sea. 
Bat  not  more  dark  than  my  sad  views  to  me ; 
Yet  from  the  rising  moon  the  light  beams  dance 
In  troubled  splendour  o'er  the  wide  expanse ; 
So  on  my  soul,  whom  cares  and  troubles  fright. 
The  Muse  pours  comfort  in  a  flood  of  light. — 
Shine  out,  Uar  flood  I  until  the  day-star  flings 
His  brighter  rays  on  all  sublunar  things. 

**  Why  in  such  hast  ?  by  all  the  powers  of  wit, 
I  have  against  thee  neither  bond  nor  writ ; 
If  thou  'rt  a  poet,  now  indulge  the  flight 
Of  thy  fine  fiincy  in  this  dubious  light ; 
Cold,  gloom,  and  silence  shall  assiflt  thy  rhyme, 
And  all  things  meet  to  form  the  true  sublime." — 

**  Shall  I,  preserver  deem*d  around  the  place. 
With  abject  rhymes  a  doctor's  name  disgrace  ? 
Xor  doctor  solely,  in  the  healing  art 
I  *m  all  in  all,  and  all  in  every  part; 
Wise  Scotland's  boast  let  that  diploma  be 
Which  gave  me  right  to  claim  the  golden  fee  : 
Praise,  then,  I  claim,  to  skilfhl  surgeon  due, 
For  mine  th'  advice  and  operation  too ; 
And,  fearing  all  the  vile  compounding  tribe, 
I  make  myself  the  med'oines  I  prescribe ; 
Nine,  too,  the  ohemic  art ;  and  not  a  drop 
Goes  to  my  patients  from  a  vulgar  shop. 
But  chief  my  fame  and  fortune  I  command 
From  the  rare  skill  of  this  obstetric  hand  : 
This  our  chaste  dames  and  prudent  wives  allow. 
With  her  who  calls  me  from  thy  wonder  now."^ 


TIME. 


WanTBM  DC  LOHZK>ll,  7EBBDABT,  1780. 

''  Tax  eloek  t^ck  one  I  we  take  no  thoujrht  of 

Time," 
Wrapt  up  in  night,  and  meditating  rhyme  : 
All  big  with  vision,  we  despise  the  powers 
That  vulgar  beings  link  to  days  and  hours  ; 
lliose  vile,  mechanic  things,  that  rule  our  hearts. 
And  cut  our  lives  in  momentary  parts. 
*^  That  speech  of  Time  was  Wisdom's  gift,"  said 

Young: 
Ah,  Doctor !  better  Time  would  hold  his  tongue : 


What  serves  the  clock  ?  **  To  warn  the  careless  crew 

How  much  in  little  space  they  have  to  do ; 

To  bid  the  busy  world  resign  their  breath, 

And  beat  each  moment  a  soft  call  for  death — 

To  give  it,  then,  a  tongue,  was  wise  in  man." 

Support  the  assertion,  Doctor,  if  you  can : 

It  tells  the  ruffian  when  his  comrades  wait; 

It  calls  the  duns  to  crowd  my  hapless  gate ; 

It  tells  my  heart  the  paralysing  tale. 

Of  hoars  to  come,  when  Misery  must  prevail. 


THE  CHOICE. 

WBnTElf  W  U>lfDOIf,  IXBRUABT,  1780. 

What  vulgar  title  thus  salutes  the  eye,«- 

The  schoolboy's  first  attempt  at  poesy  ? 

The  long-worn  theme  of  every  humbler  Muse, 

For  wits  to  scorn  and  nurses  to  peruse; 

The  dull  description  of  a  scribbler's  brain. 

And  sigh'd-for  wealth,  for  which  he  sighs  in  vain ; 

A  glowing  chart  of  fahry-land  estate, 

Romantic  scenes,  and  visions  out  of  date. 

Clear  skies,  clear  streams,  soft  banks,  and  sober 

bowers, 
Deer,   whimpering   brooks,   and   wind-perfbming 

flowers  ? 

Not  thus  t  too  long  have  I  in  fancy  wove 
My  slender  webs  of  wealth,  and  peace,  and  love ; 
Have  dream'd  of  plenty,  in  the  midst  of  want. 
And  sought,  by  Hope,  what  Hope  can  never  grant ; 
Been  fool'd  by  wishes,  and  still  wish'd  again. 
And  loved  the  flattery,  while  I  knew  it  vain  I 
*'  Gain  by  the  Muse ! " — alas  I  thou  might'st  as  soon 
Pluck  gain  (as  Percy  honour)  fh>m  the  moon ; 
As  soon  grow  rich  by  ministerial  nods, 
As  soon  divine  by  dreaming  of  the  gcds, 
As  soon  succeed  by  telling  ladies  truth. 
Or  preaching  moral  documents  to  youth : 
To  as  much  purpose,  mortal !  thy  desires 
As  TuUy's  flourishes  to  country  squires ; 
As  simple  truth  within  St.  James's  state. 
Or  the  soft  lute  in  shrill-tongued  Billingsgate. 
"  Gain  by  the  Muse  I "  alas,  preposterous  hope  1 
Who  ever  gained  by  poetry— -but  Pope  ? 
And  what  art  thou  ?    No  St.  John  takes  thy  part ; 
No  potent  Dean  commends  thy  head  or  heart  I 
What  gain'st  thou  but  the  praises  of  the  poor  ? 
They  bribe  no  milkman  to  thy  lofty  door. 
They  wipe  no  scrawl  firom  thy  increasing  score. 
What  did  the  Muse,  or  Fame,  for  Dryden,  say  ? 
What  for  poor  Butler  ?  what  for  honest  Gay  ? 
For  Thomson,  what  ?  or  what  to  Savage  give  ? 
Or  how  did  Johnson — how  did  Otway  live  ? 
like  thee !  dependent  on  to-morrow's  good, 
Their  thin  revenue  never  understood ; 
Like  thee,  elate,  at  what  thou  canst  not  know; 
Like  thee,  repining  at  each  puny  blow ; 
Like  thee  they  lived,  each  dream  of  Hope  to  mock. 
Upon  their  wits — but  with  a  larger  stock. 

No,  if  for  food  thy  unambitious  pray'r. 
With  supple  acts  to  supple  minds  repidr ; 
Learn  of  the  base  in  soft  grimset  to  deal. 
And  deck  thee  with  the  livery  genteel ; 
Or  trim  the  wherry,  or  the  flail  invite, 
Draw  teeth,  or  any  viler  thing  but  write. 
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Writers,  whom  once  th'  astonish'd  vulgar  saw, 
Give  nations  language,  and  great  cities  law ; 
Whom  gods,    thejr  said — and    surely    gods — ^in- 
spired. 
Whom  emp'rors  honour*d,  and  the  world  admired — 
Now  common  grown,  they  awe  mankind  no  more, 
But  vassals  are,  who  judges  were  before : 
Blockheads  on  wits  their  little  talents  waste. 
As  files  gnaw  metal  that  they  cannot  taste ; 
Though  still  some  good  the  trial  may  produce. 
To  shape  the  useful  to  a  nobler  use. 
Some  few  of  these,  a  statue  and  a  stone 
Has  Fame  decreed — ^but  deals  out  bread  to  none. 
Unhappy  art  I  decreed  thine  owner's  curse, 
Yile  diagnostic  of  consumptive  purse : 
Members  by  bribes,  and  ministers  by  lies, 
Gamesters  by  luck,  by  courage  soldiers  rise : 
Beaux  by  the  outside  of  their  heads  may  win, 
And  wily  sergeants  by  the  craft  within : 


Who  but  the  race,  by  Fancy's  demon  led. 
Starve  by  the  means  they  use  to  gain  their  bread? 

Oft  have  1  read,  and,  reading,  moam'd  the  frti 
Of  garret-bard,  and  his  unpitied  mate ; 
Of  children  stinted  in  their  daily  meal ! — 
The  joke  of  wealthier  wits,  who  coald  not  fed; 
Portentous  spoke  that  pity  in  my  breast ! 
And  pleaded  self— who  ever  pleads  the  best : 
No !  thank  my  stars,  my  misery 's  all  my  own,— 
To  friends — ^to  family — ^to  foes  unknown : 
Who  hates  my  verse,  and  damns  the  mean  dcrfp, 
Shall  wound  no  peace — shall  grieve  no  heart  bit 
mine. 

One  trial  past,  let  sober  Reason  speak : 
Here  shall  we  rest,  or  shall  we  further  seek  ? 
Rest  here,  if  our  relenting  stars  ordain 
A  placid  harbour  from  the  stormy  main : 
Or,  that  denied,  the  fond  remembraae«  weep^ 
And  sink,  forgotten,  in  the  mighty  deep. 


No.   III.      THE     CANDIDATE; 

A  POETICAL  EPISTLE  TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY  KEVTEW.* 


AS  INTRODUCTOBY  ADDRESS  OF  TBS  ACTHOR  TO 
BIS  POEMS. 


Mcuta  qaidem  nobii  facimat  m&U  Mspe  poeta, 
(Ut  vineta  egomet  caedam  mea)  cam  tibi  librnm 
SoUidto  damua,  aut  feno,  &c.         Hoa.  Lib.  ii.  Ep.  1 . 


Ye  idler  things,  that  soothed  my  hours  of  care, 
Where  would  ye  wander,  triflers,  tell  me  where  ? 
As  maids  neglected,  do  ye  fondly  dote, 
On  the  fair  type,  or  the  embroider'd  coat^ 
Detest  my  modest  shelf,  and  long  to  fly 
Where  princely  Popes  and  mighty  Miltons  lie  ? 
Taught  but  to  sing,  and  that  in  simple  style, 
Of  Lycia's  lip,  and  Musidora*s  smile  \— 
Go  then !  and  taste  a  yet  unfelt  distress. 
The  fear  that  guards  Uie  captivating  press ; 
Whose  maddening  region  should  ye  once  explore. 
No  refuge  yields  my  tongueless  mansion  more. 
But  thus  ye  '11  grieve,  Ambition's  plumage  stript, 
*'  Ah,  would  to  Heaven,  we  'd  died  in  manuscript  I " 
Your  unsoil'd  page  each  yawning  wit  shall  flee, 
— For  few  will  read,  and  none  admire  like  mer- 
its place,  where  spiders  silent  bards  enrobe. 
Squeezed  betwixt  Gibber's  Odes  and  Blackmore's 

Job; 
Where  frotii  and  mud,  that  varnish  and  deform. 
Feed  the  lean  critic  and  the  &ttening  worm ; 


Then  sent  disgraced — ^the  unpaid  printer^s 
To  mad  Moorfields,  or  sober  Chancery  lA&e, 
On  dirty  stalls  I  see  your  hopes  expire, 
Yex'd  by  the  grin  of  your  unheeded  sire. 
Who  half  reluctant  has  bis  care  reslgn'd. 
Like  a  teased  parent,  and  is  rashly  kind. 

Yet  rush  not  all,  but  let  some  scout  go  forth. 
View  the  strange  land,  and  tell  us  of  its  worth; 
And  should  he  there  barbarian  usage  meet, 
The  patriot  scrap  shall  warn  us  to  retreat. 

And  thou,  the  first  of  thy  eccentrie  race, 
A  forward  imp,  go,  search  the  dangerous  pisoe. 
Where  Fame's  eternal  blossoms  tempt  each  bsrd, 
Though  dragon-wits  there  keep  eteniaJ  guard ; 
Hope  not  unhurt  the  golden  spoil  to  Beiae, 
The  Muses  yield,  as  the  Hesperides; 
Who  bribes  the  guardian,  all  his  labour  *i  done, 
For  every  maid  is  willing  to  be  woo. 

Before  the  lords  of  verse  a  suppliant  stand, 
And  beg  our  passage  through  the  fairy  land : 
Beg  more — ^to  search  for  sweets  each  bloonhf 

field, 
And  crop  the  blossoms  woods  and  valleys  yidd, 
To  snatch  the  tints  that  beam  on  Fancy's  bow; 
And  feel  the  fires  on  Genius*  wings  that  glow; 
Praise  without  meanness,  without  flattery  stoop, 
Soothe  without  fear,  and  without  trembling,  hojf* 


1  [For  partiottlata  respecting  the  «rigiiul  edition  of  this  Povm,  see  mti,  p.  15.] 
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TO  THE  READER. 


The  foUowing  Poem  being  iUelf  of  wa  introductory 
DAtore,  its  author  supposes  it  can  require  but 
little  preface. 

It  it  published  with  a  view  of  obtaining  the 
opinion  of  the  candid  and  judicious  reader  on  the 
merits  of  the  writer  as  a  poet;  very  few,  he 
Apprehends,  being  in  such  oases  sufficiently  im- 
partial to  decide  &r  themaelves. 

It  it  addressed  to  the  Authors  of  the  Monthly 
Review,  as  to  critics  of  acknowledged  merit ;  an 
acquaintance  with  whose  labours  hat  afforded  the 
writer  of  this  Epistle  a  reason  for  directing  it  to 
them  in  particular,  and,  he  presumes,  will  yield  to 
others  a  just  and  sufficient  plea  for  the  preference. 

Familiar  with  disappointment,  he  shall  not  be 
much  surprised  to  find  he  has  mistaken  his  talent. 
However,  if  not  egregiously  the  dupe  of  his  vanity, 
he  promises  to  his  readers  some  entertainment,  and 
is  assured  that  however  little  in  the  ensuing  Poem 
is  worthy  of  applauae,  there  is  yet  lest  that  merits 
contempt. 


TO  THE  AUTHORS  OF  THE  MONTHLY 
REVIEW. 

Thc  piout  pilot,  whom  the  Godt  provide, 
Through  the  rough  seas  the  shatter'd  bark  to  guide, 
Trostt  not  alone  his  knowledge  of  the  deep, 
Itt  rookt  that  threaten,  and  itt  tands  that  deep ; 
But  whilst  with  nicett  tkill  he  steers  his  way. 
The  guardian  Tritons  hear  their  favourite  pray. 
Henoe  borne  his  vows  to  Neptune's  coral  dome, 
The  God  relents,  and*  shuts  each  gulfy  tomb. 

Thut  at  on  fatal  floodt  to  fiune  I  tteer, 
I  dread  the  ttorm  that  ever  rattles  here. 
Nor  think  enough,  that  long  my  yielding  toul 
Hat  felt  the  Mute*t  toft  but  ttrong  control, 
Nor  think  enough  that  manly  ttrength  and  eate. 
Such  at  have  pleated  a  friend,  will  ttrangert  pleate ; 
But,  suppliant,  to  the  ciitic't  throne  I  bow. 
Here  born  my  inoente,  and  here  pay  my  vow ; 
That  censure  huth'd,  may  every  blast  f^ve  o*er, 
Aad  the  latb'd  oozeomb  hitt  contempt  no  more. 
And  ye,  whom  authors  dread  or  dare  in  vain. 
Affecting  modest  hopes,  or  poor  ditdain, 
Receive  a  bard,  who,  neither  mad  nor  mean, 
Defpitet  each  extreme,  and  tailt  between ; 
"Who  fSsars ;  but  hat,  amid  hit  feart  confett'd. 
The  contdout  virtue  of  a  Mute  opprett'd ; 
A  Mute  in  changing  timet  and  ttationt  nurted. 
By  nature  honoured,  and  by  fortune  cursed. 

No  tervile  ttrdn  of  aljeet  hope  the  brings. 
Nor  toars  pretnmptuout,  with  unwearied  wings. 
But,  pruned  for  flight — the  future  all  her  care — 
'Would  know  her  ttrength,  and,  if  not  ttrong,  for- 
bear. 

The  t«pple  dave  to  regal  pomp  bowt  down, 
Prottrate  to  power,  and  cringing  to  a  crown ; 


The  bolder  villain  spurns  a  decent  awe, 
Tramples  on  rule,  and  breaks  through  every  law ; 
But  he  whose  soul  on  honest  truth  relies, 
Nor  meanly  flatters  power,  nor  madly  flies. 
Thus  timid  authors  bear  an  abject  mind, 
And  plead  for  mercy  they  but  seldom  And. 
Some,  as  the  desperate,  to  the  halter  run. 
Boldly  deride  the  fate  they  cannot  shun ; 
But  such  there  are,  whose  minds,  not  taught  to 

stoop, 
Tet  hope  for  fame,  and  dare  avow  their  hope, 
Who  neither  brave  the  judges  of  their  cause, 
Nor  beg  in  soothing  strains  a  brief  applause. 
And  such  I  *d  be ; — and  ere  my  fate  is  past. 
Ere  clear'd  with  honour,  or  with  culprits  cast, 
Humbly  at  Learning's  bar  I  'II  state  my  case, 
And  welcome  then  distinction  or  disgrace ! 

When  in  the  man  the  flights  of  fSwcy  reign. 
Rule  in  the  heart,  or  revel  in  the  brain. 
As  busy  Thought  her  wild  creation  apes. 
And  hangs  delighted  o*er  her  varying  shapes. 
It  asks  a  judgment,  weighty  and  discreet, 
To  know  where  wisdom  prompts,  and  where  con* 

oeit; 
Alike  their  draughts  to  every  scribbler's  mind 
(Blind  to  their  faults  as  to  their  danger  blind) ; — 
We  write  enraptured,  and  we  write  in  haste. 
Dream  idle  dreamt,  and  call  them  things  of  taste, 
Improvement  trace  in  every  paltry  line. 
And  see,  transported,  every  dull  design ; 
Are  teldom  cautiout,  all  advice  detest, 
And  ever  think  our  own  opinions  best ; 
Nor  shows  my  Muse  a  muse-like  spirit  here, 
Who  bids  me  pause,  before  I  persevere. 

But  she— who  shrinks  while  meditating  flight 
In  the  wide  way,  whose  boundt  delude  her  tight. 
Yet  tired  in  her  own  mases  still  to  roam. 
And  cull  poor  banquets  for  the  soul  at  home. 
Would,  ere  she  ventures,  ponder  on  the  way. 
Lest  dangers  yet  unthought-of  flight  betray ; 
Lest  her  Icarian  wing,  by  wits  unplumed. 
Be  robb'd  of  all  the  honours  she  assumed ; 
And  Bulness  swell, — a  black  wad  dismal  sea. 
Gaping  her  grave ;  while  censures  madden  me. 

Such  was  his  fkte,  who  flew  too  near  the  sun, 
Shot  far  beyond  his  strength,  and  was  undone ; 
Such  is  his  fate,  who  creeping  at  the  shore 
The  billow  sweeps  him,  and  he  's  found  no  more. 
Oh  I  for  some  God,  to  bear  my  fortunes  fair 
Midway  betwixt  presumption  and  despair  I 

**'  Hat  then  some  friendly  critic's  former  blow 
*'*■  Taught  thee  a  prudence  authors  seldom  know  ?  ** 

Not  so !  their  anger  and  their  love  untried, 
A  woe-taught  prudence  deigns  to  tend  my  side : 
Life's  hopet  ill-sped,  the  Muse*s  hopes  grow  poor,^ 
And  though  they  flatter,  yet  they  charm  no  moio' 
Experience  points  where  lurking  dangers  lay. 
And  as  I  run,  throws  caution  in  my  way. 

There  was  a  night,  when  wintry  winds  did  raga. 
Hard  by  a  ruin'd  pile,  I  meet  a  tage ; 
Reaembling  him  the  time-ttruck  place  appear'd. 
Hollow  itt  voice,  and  mott  itt  tpreading  beard ; 
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Whose  fate-lopp*d  brow,  the  bat'i  and  beetle's 

dome, 
Shook,  u  the  hunted  owl  flew  hooting  home. 
His  breast  wu  bronzed  by  many  an  eastern  blast, 
And  fourscore  winters  seem'd  he  to  have  past ; 
His  thread-bare  coat  the  supple  osier  bound. 
And  with  slow  feet  he  press'd  the  sodden  ground. 
Where,  as  he  heard  the  wild-wing'd  £urus  blow. 
He  shook,  from  locks  as  white,  December's  snow ; 
Inured  to  storm,  his  soul  ne'er  bid  it  cease. 
But  lock'd  within  him  meditated  peace. 

Father,  I  said — for  silver  hairs  inspire. 
And  oft  I  call  the  bending  peasant  Sire — 
Tell  me,  as  here  beneath  this  ivy  bower, 
That  works  fantastic  round  its  trembling  tower, 
We  hear  Heaven's  guilt^alarming  thunders  roar, 
Tell  me  the  pains  and  pleasures  of  the  poor ; 
For  Hope,  just  spent,  requires  a  sad  adieu. 
And  Fear  acquaints  me  I  shall  live  with  you. 

There  was  a  time  when,  by  Delusion  led, 
A  scene  of  sacred  bliss  around  me  spread. 
On  Hope's,  as  Pisgah's  lofty  top,  I  stood. 
And  saw  my  Canaan  there,  my  promised  good  ; 
A  thousand  scenes  of  joy  the  clime  bestow'd. 
And  wine  and  oil  through  vision's  valleys  flow'd ; 
As  Moses  his,  I  call'd  my  prospect  bless'd, 
And  gazed  upon  the  go<Ki  I  ne'er  possessed : 
On  this  side  Jordan  doom'd  by  fate  to  stand. 
Whilst  happier  Joshuas  win  the  promised  land. 
"  Son,"  said  the  Sage—*'  be  this  thy  care  snp- 

press'd ; 
**  The  state  the  Gods  shall  choose  thee  is  the  best: 
"  Rich  if  thou  art,  they  ask  thy  praises  more, 
**  And  would  thy  patience  when  they  make  thee 

poor; 
'*  But  other  thoughts  within  thy  bosum  reign, 
"  And  other  subjects  vex  thy  busy  brain, 
*'  Poetic  wreaths  thy  vainer  dreams  excite, 
"  And  thy  sad  stars  have  destined  thee  to  write. 
"  Then  since  that  task  the  ruthless  fates  decree, 
*'  Take  a  few  precepts  from  the  Gods  and  me ! 

"  Be  not  too  eager  in  the  arduous  chace ; 
''  Who  pants  for  triumph  seldom  wins  the  race : 
"  Venture  not  all,  but  wisely  hoard  thy  worth, 
**  And  let  thy  labours  one  by  one  go  forth : 
**  Some  happier  scrap  capricious  wits  may  find 
**  On  a  fur  day,  and  be  profusely  kind ; 
"  Which,  buried  in  the  rubbish  of  a  throng, 
"  Had  pleased  as  little  as  a  new-year  s  song, 
**  Or  lover's  verse,  that  cloy'd  with  nauseous  sweet, 
"  Or  birth-day  ode,  that  ran  on  iU-pair'd  feet. 
"  Merit  not  always — Fortune  feeds  the  bard, 
**  And  as  the  whim  inclines  bestows  reward : 
*'  None  without  wit,  nor  with  it  numbers  gain ; 
''To  please  is  hard,   but  none  shall  please  in 

vain: 
**  As  a  coy  mistress  is  the  humour'd  town, 
**  Loth  every  lover  with  success  to  crown ; 
*'  He  who  would  win  must  every  effort  try, 
"  Sail  in  the  mode,  and  to  the  fashion  fly ; 
"  Must  gay  or  grave  to  every  humour  dress, 
"  And  watch  the  lucky  Moment  of  Success ; 
'*  That  caught,  no  more  his  eager    hopes  are 

crost; 
"  But  vain  are  Wit  and  Love,  when  that  is  lost." 


Thus  said  the  God ;  for  now  a  God  be  grew. 
His  white  locks  changing  to  a  golden  hue, 
And  from  his  shoulders  hung  a  mantle  aar 

blue. 
His  softening  eyes  the  winning  charm  disdoNd 
Of  dove-like  Delia  when  her  doubts  reposed ; 
Mira's  alone  a  softer  lustre  bear, 
When  woe  beguiles  them  of  an  angel's  tew; 
Beauteous  and  young  the  smiling  phantoa  itso^ 
Then  sought  on  airy  wing  his  blest  abode. 

Ah  I  truth,  distasteful  in  poetic  theme. 
Why  is  the  Muse  compell'd  to  own  her  drstA? 
Whilst  forward  wits  had  sworn  to  every  Uoe, 
I  only  wish  to  make  its  moral  mine. 

Say  then,  O  ye  who  tell  how  authors  speed. 
May  Hope  indulge  her  flight,  and  I  succeed  ? 
Say,  shall  my  name,  to  future  song  prefixed, 
Be  with  the  meanest  of  the  timef^  mis'd? 
Shall  my  soft  strains  the  modeat  maid  eogage, 
My  graver  numbers  move  the  silver'd  sage. 
My  tender  themes  delight  the  lover's  heart. 
And  comfort  to  the  poor  my  ■^i*«>m  songs  iopii 

For  Oh  I  thou  Hope's,  thou  Thought's  etoiw- 
King, 
Who  gav'st  them  power  to  charm,  and  sse  to  nf- 
Chief  to  thy  praise  my  willing  numbett  sotr. 
And  in  my  happier  transports  I  adore ; 
Mercy !  thy  softest  attribute  proclaim. 
Thyself  in  abstract,  thy  more  lovely  name ; 
That  flings  o'er  all  my  grief  a  cheering  rmj. 
As  the  full  moon-beam  gilds  the  watery  nif. 
And  then  too.  Love,  my  soul's  resistless  tonl, 
Shall  many  a  gentle,  generous  strain  afibrd,. 
To  all  the  soil  of  sooty  passions  blind. 
Pure  as  embracing  angels  and  aa  kind ; 
Our  Mira's  name  in  future  times  shal  shine. 
And — though  the  harshest — Shepherds  eft«y  ana* 

Then  let  me,  (pleasing  task !)  however  bacd, 
Join,  as  of  old,  the  prophet  and  the  bard ; 
If  not,  ah !  shield  me  from  the  dire  di«gne«i 
That  haunts  the  wild  and  visionmty  race ; 
Let  me  not  draw  my  lengthened  lines  aloag, 
And  tire  in  untamed  infbmy  of  song. 
Lest,  in  some  dismal  Dunciad's  future  page, 
I  stand  the  Cibbbb  of  this  tuneless  age ; 
Lest,  if  another  Pope  th*  indulgent  skies 
Should  give,  inspired  by  all  their  deities, 
My  luckless  name,  in  his  immortal  strain. 
Should,  blasted,  brand  me  as  a  second  Cain ; 
Doom'd  in  that  song  to  live  against  my  wiQ, 
Whom  all  must  scorn,  and  yet  whom  none  omk 
kiU. 


The  youth,  resisted  by  the  maiden's  art. 
Persists,  and  time  subdues  her  kjwriUng  heart; 
To  strong  entreaty  yields  the  widow's  vow. 
As  mighty  walls  to  bold  besiegers  bow ; 
Repeated  prayers  draw  bounty  from  the  fkf, 
And  heaven  is  won  by  importunity ; 
Ours,  a  projecting  tribe,  pursue  in  vain, 
In  tedious  trials,  an  uncertain  gain ; 
Madly  plunge  on  through  every  hope's  defieat, 
And  with  our  ruin  only  find  the  cheat. 
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^  And  why  then  seek  that   lockleti  doom   to 
•haro?" 
Wb0|  I  ? — ^To  shnn  it  it  017  only  care. 

I  gnnt  It  trae,  thftt  othen  better  tell 
Of  mighty  Wolpk,  who  conquered  as  he  fell ; ' 
Of  heroee  bom,  their  threaten'd  realms  to  save, 
Whom  Fame  anoints,  and  Envy  tends  whose  grave ; 
Of  crimaon'd  fields,  where  Fate,  in  dire  array, 
Giret  to  the  breathless  the  short-breathing  clay ; 
Oun,  a  young  train,  by  humbler  fountains  dream. 
Nor  taste  presumptuous  the  Pierian  stream ; 
When  Rodney*e  triumph  comes  on  eagle-wing, 
We  hail  the  victor  whom  we  fear  to  sing ; 
Nor  tell  we  how  each  hostile  chief  goes  on. 
The  luckless  Lee,  or  wary  Washington ; 
How  Spanish  bombast  blusters — they  were  beat, 
And  French  politeness  dulcifies— defeat. 
My  modeat  Muse  forbears  to  speak  of  kings, 
Lest  fidnting  stanias  blast  the  name  she  sings ; 
For  who— the  tenant  of  the  beechen  shade. 
Dares  the  big  thought  in  regal  breasts  pervade  ? 
Or  search  his  soul,  whom  each  too-favouring  God 
Gives  to  delight  in  plunder,  pomp,  and  blood  ? 
No;  let  me  free  from  Cupid's  frolic  round, 
R^ce,  or  more  rejoice  by  Cupid  bound ; 
Of  laughing  girls  in  smiling  couplets  tell, 
.ind  {Mint  the  dark-brow*d  grove,  where  wood- 
nymphs  dwell ; 
Who  bid  invading  youths  their  vengeance  feel, 
And  pierce  the  votive  hearts  they  mean  to  heal. 
Such  were  the  themes  I  knew  in  school-day  ease, 
When  first  the  moral  magic  leam'd  to  please, 
Ere  Judgment   told  how  transports  warm'd  the 

breast, 
IVaasported  Fancy  there  her  stores  imprest ; 
The  soul  in  varied  raptures  leam*d  to  fly, 
Felt  all  their  force,  and  never  question'd  why ; 
No  idle  doubts  could  then  her  peace  molest, 
She  found  delight,  and  left  to  heaven  the  rest ; 
8ofl  joys  in  Evening's  placid  shades  were  bom ; 
And  where  sweet  fragrance  wing'd  the  balmy ^om. 
When  the  wild  thought  roved  vision's  circuit  o'er. 
And  caught  the  raptures,  caught,  alas  I  no  more : 
No  eare  did  then  a  dull  attention  ask. 
For  study  pleased,  and  that  was  every  task ; 
No  guilty  dreams  stalk'd  that   heaven-favour'd 

round. 
Heaven-guarded,  too,  no  Envy  entrance  found ; 
Nor  nnmerous  wants,  that  vex  advancing  age. 
Nor  Flattery's  silver  tale,  nor  Sorrow's  sage ; 
Frugal  Afiliction  kept  each  growing  dart, 
T'  overwhelm  in  future  days  the  bleeding  heart. 
No  sceptic  art  veil'd  Pride  in  Tmth's  disguise, 
But  prayer  unsoU'd  of  doubt  besieged  the  skies ; 
Ambition,  avarice,  care,  to  man  retired, 
Nor  came  desires  more  quick  than  joys  desired. 

A  summer  mora  there  was,  and  passing  fUr, 
Still  was  the  breeie,  and  health  perAimed  the  air ; 
The  glowing  east  in  crimson'd  splendour  shone, 
What  time  the  eye  just  marks  the  pallid  moon. 


S  ImTwScribpto  Vwio  fSoHb,  «t  boatium 
Victor,  M»ooii  ovminU  «Ute, 
Qaun  rem  cmnqne  tnox  iwvibas,  aat  eqoi* 
MU«a,  te  dnee,  geawrit.  Ice  ite. 
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Vi'let-wing'd  Zephyr  fann'd  each  opening  flower. 
And  brush'd  from  fragrant  cups  the  limpid  shower ; 
A  distant  huntsman  fill'd  his  cheerftil  horn. 
The  vivid  dew  hung  trembling  on  the  thorn. 
And  mists,  like  creeping  rocks,  arose  to  meet  the 

mom. 
Huge  giant  shadows  spread  along  the  plain, 
Or  shot  from  towering  rocks  o'er  half  the  main. 
There  to  the  shimbeiing  bark  the  gentle  tide 
Stole  soft,  and  faintly  beat  against  its  side ; 
Such  is  that  sound,  which  fond  designs  convey. 
When,  true  to  love,  the  damsel  speeds  away ; 
The  sadls  unshaken,  hung  aloft  unfhrl'd. 
And  simpering  nigh,  the  languid  current  curfd ; 
A  crumbling  ruin,  once  a  d^s  pride, 
The   well-pleased    eye   through   withering   oaks 

descried, 
Where  Sadness,  gazing  on  time's  ravage,  hung. 
And  Silence  to  Destruction's  trophy  clung — 
Save  that  as  morning  sonsgters  swell'd  their  lays, 
Awaken'd  Echo  humm'd  repeated  praise : 
The  lark  on  quavering  pinion  woo'd  the  day, 
Less  towering  linnets  fill'd  the  vocal  spray, 
And  song-invited  pilgrims  rose  to  pray. 
Here  at  a  pine-press'd  hill's  embroidered  base 
1  stood,  and  hail'd  the  Genius  of  the  place. 
Then  was  it  doom'd  by  fate,  my  idle  heart, 
Soften'd  by  Nature,  gave  access  to  Art ; 
The  Muse  approach'd,  her  syren-song  I  heard. 
Her  magic  felt,  and  all  her  charms  revered : 
E'er  since  she  rules  in  absolute  control, 
And  Biira  only  dearer  to  my  soul. 
Ah  I  tell  me  not  these  empty  joys  to  fly. 
If  they  deceive,  I  would  deluded  die ; 
To  the  fond  themes  my  heart  so  early  wed. 
So  soon  in  life  to  blooming  visions  led, 
So  prone  to  run  the  vague  uncertain  course, 
'T  is  more  than  death  to  think  of  a  divorce. 

What  wills  the  poet  of  the  favouring  gods. 
Led  to  their  shrine,  and  blest  in  their  abodes  ?  * 
What  when  he  fills  the  glass,  and  to  each  youth 
Names  his  loved  maid,  and  glories  in  his  truth  ? 
Not  India's  spoils,  the  splendid  nabob's  pride. 
Not  the  full  trade  of  Hermes'  own  Cheapside, 
Nor  gold  itself,  nor  all  the  Ganges  laves. 
Or  shrouds,  well  shrouded  in  his  sacred  waves ; 
Nor  gorgeous  vessels  deck'd  in  trim  array. 
Which  the  more  noble  Thames  bears  far  away ; 
Let  those  whose  nod  makes  sooty  suljects  flee. 
Hack  with  blunt  steel  the  savory  callipee ; 
Let  those  whose  ill-used  wealth  their  country  fly, 
Virtue-scom'd  wines  from  hostile  France  to  buy  ; 
Favour'd  by  Fate,  let  such  in  joy  appear, 
Their  smuggled  cargoes  landed  thrice  a  year ; 
Disdaining  these,  for  simpler  food  I  '11  look. 
And  crop  my  beverage  at  the  mantled  brook. 

O  Virtue !  brighter  than  the  noon-tide  ray. 
My  humble  prayers  with  sacred  joys  repay ! 
Health  to  my  limbs  may  the  kind  Gods  impart. 
And  thy  fidr  form  delight  my  yielding  heart ! 


s  iMiT.— <)ot<l  dcdfeatniB  ptadt  ApoHinen 
VatM  ?  qnM  ovat,  de  patcti  nenim 
Fandena  Uqnorein  ?  ix.  ix. 
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Grant  me  to  shun  each  vile  inglorious  road, 
To  see  thy  way,  mod  trace  each  moral  good : 
If  more — ^let  Wisdom's  sons  my  page  peruse, 
And  decent  credit  deck  my  modest  Muse. 

Nor  deem  it  pride  that  prophesies  my  song 
Shall  please  the  sons  of  taste,  and  please  them  long. 
Say  ye  I  to  whom  my  Muse  submissive  brings 
Her  first-fruit  offering,  and  on  trembling  wings, 
May  she  not  hope  in  future  days  to  soar. 
Where  fancy's  sons  have  led  the  way  before  ? 
Where  genius  strives  in  each  ambrodal  bower 
To  snatch  with  agile  hand  the  opening  flower  ? 
To  ouU  what  sweets  adorn  the  mountain's  brow, 
What  humbler  blossoms  crown  the  vales  below  ? 
To  blend  with  these  the  stores  by  art  refined, 
And  give  the  moral  Flora  to  the  mind  ? 

Far  other  scenes  my  timid  hour  admits, 
Relentless  critics  and  avenging  wits ; 
E'en  coxcombs  take  a  licence  from  their  pen, 
And  to  each  **  Let  him  perish,"  cry  Amen ! 
And  thus,  with  wits  or  fools  my  heart  shall  cry, 
For  if  they  please  not,  let  the  trifles  die : 
Die,  and  be  lost  in  dark  oblivion's  shore, 
And  never  rise  to  vex  their  author  more. 


I  would  not  dream  o'er  some  soft  liquid  finer 
Amid  a  thousand  blunders  form'd  to  ahinc ; 
Tet  rather  this,  than  that  dull  scribbler  be» 
From  every  fault  and  every  beauty  free. 
Curst  with  tame  thoughts  and  mediocrity. 
Some  have  I  found  so  thick  beset  with  spots, 
'T  was  hard  to  trace  their  beauties  throogh  tbdr 

blots; 
And  these,  as  tapers  round  a  sick  man's  room, 
Or  passing  chimes,  but  wam'd  me  of  the  tomb! 

O !  if  you  blast,  at  once  consume  my  bays, 
And  danm  me  not  with  mutilated  praise. 
With  candour  judge ;  and,  a  young  bard  in  riev. 
Allow  for  that,  and  judge  with  kindneaa  too : 
Faults   he  must  own,   though  hard   £»  him  to 

find. 
Not  to  some  happier  merits  quite  so  blind ; 
These  if  mistaken  Fancy  only  sees. 
Or  Hope,  that  takes  Deformity  for  these : 
If  Dunce,  the  crowd-befitting  title  falls 
His  lot,  and  Dulness  her  new  subject  calls, — 
To  the  poor  bard  alone  your  censures  give — 
Let  his  fame  die,  but  let  his  honour  live ; 
Laugh  if  you  must — be  candid  as  yon  can. 
And  when  you  lash  the  Poet,  fpare  the  Man. 
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failure  of  his  plans  there,  12 ; 
he  gives  up  business,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  London  as  a  literary 
adventurer,  12;  his  difllculties 
and  distresses  in  London,  14 ; 
hepubUshes  'The  Candidate/ 
15 ;  his  unsuccessful  applica- 
tions to  Lord  North,  Lord 
Shelbume,  &c.,  16 ;  his  *  Jour- 
nal to  Mira,'  16;  his  letter  to 
Burke,  and  its  consequences, 
25;  publishes  *The  Library/ 
27  ;  he  is  domesticated  at 
Beaconsfield,  27 ;  takes  orders, 
28 ;  is  appointed  curate  at  Ald- 
borough, 29 ;  appointed  do- 
mestic cbaplsin  to  the  Duke 
of  Rutland,  31 ;  removes  to 
Belvoir  Castle,  32;  publishes 
« The  Village/  33 ;  marries  Miss 
Elmy,  36;  he  resides  succes- 
sively at  Belvoir  Castle  and 
Stathem,  36;  increase  of  his 
family,  36 ;  publishes  *  The 
Newspaper/  37 ;  his  mode  of 
life,  occujpations,  and  amuse- 
ments, jf;  becomes  rector  of 
Muston,  3S;  visits  and  jour- 
neys, 39 ;  his  residence  at  Par- 
ham,  42>-  at  Glemham,  44— and 
at  Rendham,  47 ;  his  second 
residence  at  Muston,  50 ;  pub- 
lishes *The  Parish  Register/ 
51 ;  appearance  of  the  *  The 
Borough/  55;  publishes  the 
*  Tales  in  Verse,'^  56 ;  death  of 
Mrs.  Crabbe,  59  ;  removal 
from   Leicestershire,  59 ;   In- 
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ducted  to  Trowbridge  church, 
60 ;  his  residence  and  habits  of 
life  at  Trowbridge,  60 ;  his  cor- 
respondence with  Mary  Lead- 
beater,  64 ;  his  journal  during 
a  visit  to  London,  67 ;  publishes 
'Tales  of  the  Hall,'  73;  his 
visit  to  Edinburgh,  76 ;  closing 
years  of  his  life,  80;  annual  ex- 
cursions, 80;  domestic  habits, 
80 ;  visiU  to  Pucklechurch,  85 ; 
his  last  tour  to  Clifton,  Bristol, 
&c.,  87  ;  his  illness  and  death, 
88 ;  his  funeral,  90. 

Crabbe,  Mrs.  (the  poet's  wife), 
36,  43,  45,  56,  59, 60. 

Criticism,  111. 

Croker,  Right  Hon.  J.  W.,  49. 

Crowfoot,  Dr.,  63. 

Cunning  described,  156. 

*  Curate,  The,*  184. 

D. 

Dalby,  Mr.  Isaac,  15. 

*  Dale,  Sir  Owen,*  441. 

'  Danvers  and  Rayner,*  553. 
Darwin,  Dr.,  106. 

*  David  Booth,*  281. 

*  Dawkins.*  137. 
Day,  the  happy,  402. 
Day-schools,  255. 

'  Dealer  and  Clerk,  The,*  549. 

*  Dean*s  Lady,  The,'  545. 
Death,  180. 

Debtors,  different  kinds  of,  251. 
Deists,  189. 
Delay,  451. 

<  Delay  has  Danger,*  450. 

<  Dibble.  Old,*  the  Sexton,  154. 

*  Dinah/  290. 
Divinity,  105. 

*  Doctor  GUbb,*  152. 

<  Doctor  MoUet,'  288. 
Dodsley,  Robert,  bookseller,  17, 

27. 
« Dolly  Murray,'  229. 

*  Donald,  The  Gardener,'  141. 
Donn,  Mr.  James,  48. 
Drayton's  Polyolbion,  171, 173. 
Dreams,  71. 

*  Dreams,  The  Worid  of,'  268. 
Dryden,  274. 

Duck,  Stephen,  114. 

*■  Dumb  Orators ;  or  the  Benefit 

of  Society,' 276. 
Duncan,  John,  Esq.,  85,  90. 

E. 

Edinburgh,  77. 
£ducation,254. 

<  Edward  Huntly,'  314. 

*  Edward  Shore,^  32G. 

*  Election,  The,'  194. 

*  Ellen,'  482. 

«  Ellen  Orford,'  239. 

*  ElUs,'  446. 

Elmy,  Miss  Sarah,  afterwards  the 
poet's  wife,  6,  10,  11,  29,  31, 
36,  40.     See  Crabbe,  Mrs. 

Empiric,  history  of  an  adver 
Using,  203. 

Englefield,  Sir  Harry,  70,  71. 
Entomologist,  the  Weaver,'  205. 


Envy  described,  157. 
'  Epistle  to  a  Friend,'  22. 
'  Epistle     to     Prinoe     William 
Henry,'  16. 

*  Equal  Marriage,  The,'  526. 
'  Eusebius,'  230. 

F. 

*  Family  of  Love,  The,'  516. 
» Fanny  Price,'  145. 

*  Farewell  and  Rsroaii,'  534. 

*  Farmer  Ellis,'  446. 
Fen,  picture  of  a,  318. 
Fiction,  110. 

*  FLATTEBr,  Birth  op,'  156. 

'  Flirtation,  a  Dialogue,'  370. 
Forgiveness,  example  of^  449. 
Foscolo,  Ugo,  68. 
Foundling,  vestry  debate  on  a, 

139. 
Fox,  Right  Hon.  Charles  James, 

43,  51,  95,  98,  143. 

,  Mrs.,  67. 

<  Fragment,  written  at  Midnight,* 

575. 

*  Frank  Courtship,  The,'  301. 

*  Frederick  Thompson,'  218. 
Free-and-easy  club,  211. 
Freedom,  380. 
Freemasons'  club,  212. 
Friendship,  553. 

*  Frugal  Merchant,  The,'  220. 
Fry,  Mrs.,  437. 

G. 

Genius,  296,  320,  387. 

*  Gentleman  Fanner,  The,'  285. 

*  Gerard  Ablett*  137. 

*  Ghost;  Lady 'Barbara,  or  The,* 

466. 
Ghosts,  466,  493. 
Gipsy-tribe,  318. 
Glemham,  43,  60. 

*  Give  me,  ye  powers  that  rule  in 

gentle  hearts,*  573. 

*  GUbb,  Dr.,'  152. 
Goldsmith,  Oliver,  17,  296. 

*  Goldsmith  to  the  Author,'  578. 
Goodwyn,  Dr.  Edmund,  201. 
Gordon,  Dr.,  42. 

Graham,  Dr.,  130. 

,  Mrs.  Maria  (now  Mrs. 

Calcott),  70. 

*  Grandspear,  Dr.,'  154. 

Great,  distresses  peculiar  to  the, 
119. 

,  favourites  of  the,  297 


Green  Man,  landlord  of  the,  215. 
'  Gregorians,'  213. 

*  Gretna  Green,'  462. 

*  Gret,  Sir  Eustace,'  162. 
Grey,  Earl,  52. 

Griggs,  213. 

*  Gwyn,  the  Gentl^an  Farmer,* 

Guy  of  Warwick,  264. 

H. 

Habit,  38a  383. 
Haddon,  Mr.  Riohai^  5. 
Halford,Sir  Henry,  107,  147. 

*  Hall  of  Justice,'  167. 


*  Hammond,'  278. 

*  Harry  Bland,'  889. 
Hatto,  Bishop,  514. 
Hayward,  Lieuteoaat,  10. 

*  Henry  and  Emma,*  459. 
Henry  Carr,  306. 

'  Highwayman,  The  OmdenBid. 

55,253. 
Historians,  109. 
History,  109. 

Hoare,  Samuel,  Esq.,  69, 7«s  9). 
Holland,  Lord,  51,  &i  74, 9a, ». 

^  Ladv.  67, 69. 

Holofemes,  $84. 
Holyrood  House,  77. 
Honour,  323. 

*  Hospital  The.'  230. 
Houses  of  Industry,  S32. 
Huntington,   Eev.  wa 

186,  19L 
HuskissoB,  Right  Hon.  WflfiAC 
70. 


Idiotpauper,  233. 
Impressment,  396. 
Industry,  Houses  of,  231 

*  Inerrictt,'  7,  570. 

*  Infcncy/  260. 
InfSuit  schools,  254. 
InfideL  the  rustic,  140. 
*Inns,^213. 
'  Isaac  Ashford,'  15a 

J.  , 

*Jachin,  the  Parish  aerk,'33&   ' 

'  Jacob  Holmes,*  181.  \' 

^  Jane,'  539. 

Jealousy,  402,  485. 

Jeffrey,  Francis,  Esq.  (nswSi  , 

Francis),  52,  77.  //\,jfcu 
Jersey,  Countess  of  Uses  m  ha 

Birthday,  266.  ' 

<  Jesse  and  CoUn,'  338.  I 
Jews,  190.  ' 

*  John  Diehton,'  335.  | 
Johnson,  Dr.  SamoeL  itS,  3S.^« 

114. 
'  Jonas  Kindred,'  301. 
Jordan,  Mrs..  35. 
'  Journal  to  Mirm,'  16.  I 

'Judith,*  281. 
Julian,  191. 

<  Juliet  Hart,' 215. 

*  Justice  Bolt,'  276. 


Katterfelto,  Dr.,  130, 
Kensington  Gardens,  68. 
Kerrison,  Dr.,  81. 
King,  Mr.,  44. 


Lackington,  James,  bookselWr. 
355,  360. 

*  Lad's  Love,*  559. 

<  Ladies  ofthe  Lake,' 960. 

*  Lady  Barbaim,  or  the  Gheei, 

466. 
Lady  ofthe  Manor,  149. 
Lake  School  of  Poetry,  4S. 
Lamb,  Lady  Caiolincu  Tt^ 
Lansdowne,  Blarquis  o^  €8,  ^ 
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'  r^ughtoo,' 222. 
X.&W,  106,  196.  198. 

*  X^T  of  the  LMt  MlnttreV' 48. 
r.eAdbeater,  Mn.,  64,  ^^  '^  76, 

79,  80,  82. 
<   I^eah  Cousins,  the  parish  mid- 
wife,* 152. 

*  learned  Boy,  The,'  364. 
L^dyard,  Mr.,  100,  170. 

*■  I^et  me  not  hare  this  gloomy 

view,'  420. 
ll.evett,  William  Springhall,  6. 

*  L.1ABAKY,  Thz,'  101. 

*  Life,'  574. 

Likes  in  Laura's  Album,  264. 

written  at  Warwick.  264. 

on  a  drawing  of  the  elm 

tree  under  which  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  stood  during  the 
battle  of  Waterloo,  265. 

on  receiving  from  a  lady  a 

present  of  a  ring,  266. 

to  a  Lady  with  some  poeti- 
cal extracts.  266. 

to   a   Lady   who   desired 

bome  verses  at  parting,  267. 

onrevisitingGlemnam  after 

the  death  of  Mrs.  Crabbe,  60. 

Liatoo,  John,  comedian,  58. 

Literary  Fund,  54.  185. 

Literary  life,  good  of,  258. 

Literature,  consolations  of^  112. 

Litigation,  spirit  of;  how  stirred 
up,  197. 

London,  70,  71. 

Loneliness,  258. 

*  Lover's  Journey,  The,'  316. 
Lockhart,  J.  G.,  Esq.,  76,  77-79. 
Love,  411. 
'  Love,  Natural  Death  of,*  458. 

*  Love  1 1  have  seen  a  tiger  on  his 
prey,'  411. 

Love  that  survives  marriage, 
A!)Q ;  that  dies  in  consequence, 
459. 

'  Lucy  ColUns,'  144. 

Lather,  105. 

Luxury,  108. 


Mackenrie,  Henry,  Esq.,  77,  78. 
Mackhitosh,  Sir  James,  75. 
Madness,  100, 324. 

*  Magnet,  The,'  262. 

«  Maid's  Story,  The,'  431. 

Maniac,  324. 

Manners,  Lord  Robert,  33,  120- 

123. 
Mansel,   Rev.    Dr.    (afterwards 

Bishop  of  Bristol),  52. 

*  Mansion,  The  Ancient,*  540. 
'  Marrisges,'  141. 

Masklll,  Mr.,  9,  10. 

*  Master    WiUiam;      or,    Lad's 

Love,'  559. 
Medicine,  books  of,  their  variety, 
107. 

*  Merchant,  The,'  542. 
Methodists,  185,  191. 
MSUei's  daughter,  135. 

Mind  accommodates  itself  to  all 
situations,  250. 

*  Mira,  Stanzas  to,*  735. 


Bfiser  Boy,  the,  257. 

*  MoUet,  Doctor,'  288. 
Montague,  Mrs.  Elizabeth,  97. 
Monuments,  180. 

Moore,  Thomas,  Esq.,  67,  74. 

*  Mother,  The,'  310. 
Mural  monuments,  180. 
Murray,  John,  Esq.,  67, 68, 73, 74, 

375. 
Music,  390. 
Muston,  56. 

*  My  Birthday,'  574. 

'  My   Damon   was   the  first  to 
wake,'  409. 

*  My  days,  oh  ye  lovers,   were 

happily  sped,'  7. 
'  My  Mirts,  shepherds,is  as  fair,'  7. 

N. 

<  Nathan  Kirk,'  141. 

*  Natural  Death  of  Love,'  458. 
Naturalist,  the,  204. 

*  Newspaper,  The,'  124. 
Newspapers,  origin  of,  126. 
Nichols,  John,  Esq.,  42. 

*  Night,'  574. 
Normanston,  41. 

North,  Dudley,  Esq.,  13,  43,  58. 
North,  Lord,  21. 
Novels,  44,  47. 

0. 

'  Oh  I  do  not  ask  the  Muse  to 
show,'  267. 

*  Oh !    great  Apollo  !   by  whose 

equalaid,'  575. 

<  Oh  t  sacred  gift  of  God  to  man !' 

574. 
'  Oh,    Thou !    who    tau^t    my 

infant  eve,'  573. 
Old  age,  mt  coming  on  of,  428. 

*  Old  Bachelor,  The,'  424. 
O'Neil,  Miss,  69. 
Order,  love  of,  46,  366. 

*  Orlando,'  317. 
Orphan  girl,  138. 


Page,  Bir.,  6. 
Pamphlets.  104, 127. 
Parents,  ill  judgment  of,  in  dis- 
posing of  their  sons,  204. 
Parham,  40, 42. 

*  Parish  Register,  The,'  99, 132. 
Parish  apothecvy,  117. 

*  Parish  Clerk,  The,'  236. 
Parish  priest,  117. 
Parish  sexton,  154. 
Parish  wedding,  142. 
Parish  workhouse,  117. 

*  ParUng  Hour,  The,'  28L 
Party  spirit,  381. 
Pastoral  Poetry,  114. 

*  Patron,  The,'  294. 
Pauper,  the  dying,  117. 
Peasant,  cottage  of  an   indus- 
trious, described,  132. 

Peasantry,  state  of,  as  ameliorated 
by  frugality  and  industry,  132. 

*  Peter  Grimes,'  246,  250. 
<  Peter  Nottage,*  218. 

'  Peter     Pratt,     the     pedantic 
gardener,'  133. 


Philips'  ^Splendid  ShiUing,'  213. 
Phillips,  Thomas,  Esq.,  R.A.,  68, 

70,  74. 

,  Mrs.,  69. 

Philosophy,  106. 

«  Pho&be  Dawson,'  51, 99, 142, 143. 

Physic,  107. 

,  profession  of,  200. 

Physician,  worth  and  excellence 

of  the  true,  200. 
Pictures,  390. 
Players,  216,  217,  220. 
Poet,  character  of  the  true,  275, 

399,  400. 
Poet's  Club,  68. 

*  Poet's  Journal,  The,'  16. 
Poetry  and  Painting,  273. 
Poetry,  religious,  99. 
Poison  tree,  291. 

'  Poor,  and  their  Dwellings,'  282. 
Poor,  state  of  the,  when  improvi- 
dent, vicious,  134. 
Poor  Man's  Club,  212. 
Pope,  Alexander,  274,  296. 
Poverty,  156. 

Prayers  and  Meditations,  12,  24. 
«  Preaching  and  Practice,'  567. 

*  Preceptor  Husband,  The,'  420. 

*  PrecipiUte  Choice,  The,^  325. 
Preparatory  schools,  255. 
Press-gang,  396. 

Prisons,  2a»,  254. 
Prize-fights,  442. 

*  Procrastination,'  290. 

*  Professions,'  196. 
Progress  of  society,  108. 
*Proud»     little    Man,    opinion's 

slave,'  573. 
Pufls,  130. 

•       Q. 

Quackery,  evils  of,  201. 
Quacks,  advertising,  202. 
Qua^  of  Slaughden,  3,  176. 

*  Quid  juvat  errores,'  fcc,  160. 

R. 

*  Rachel,'  529. 

Reason,  106,  321,  336,  359. 
Rector,  the,  458. 
«  R<Oeated  Addresses,'  81. 
Religion,  sects  and  professions  in, 

Religious  Poetry,  99. 

*  Resentment,'  347. 

*  Resurrection,  The,'  574. 
Retirement,    effect   of   on    the 

mind,  391. 
Revenge,  442,  5^4. 
'  Reuben  Dixon,'  255. 

*  Reuben  and  Rachel,*  145. 
Reynolds,  Sir  Joshua,  27,  33,  34, 

97. 
<  Richard  Monday,'  139. 
Riches,  516. 
Ring,  on  receiving  from  a  lady 

a  present  of  a,  266. 
Riots  in  1780,  account  of,  23. 

*  Robin  Dineley,*  151. 
Robinson,  Right  Hon.  Frederick 

(now  Earl  of  Ripon),  70. 

*  Roger  Cuff,'  153. 

Rogers,  Samuel,  Esq.,  66,  68,  71, 
75. 
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Rogers,  Hist,  68. 

Komaaces,  ancient,  109. 

Home,  Cburch  of,  189. 

KomiUy,  Sir  Ssmuel,  502. 

Rousseau,  437. 

♦  Rupert,'  290. 

Rustic  life,  reasons  for  the  poet*s 

unpleasant  view  ot,  119. 
Rustic  infidel,  140. 
"  Ruth,*  3J5. 
Rutland,  Charles,  fourth   Duke 

of,  31, 33,  35,  38,  98,  112, 120. 
Rutland,  John  Henry,  tiah  Duke 

of,  48,  55,  60,  79,  171. 
,  Mary-Isabella,   Duchess 

of,  32,  3d. 

-,  Elizabeth,  Duchess  of, 


375 


S. 


Sabbath,  pleasures  of  a  summer, 
118. 

<  Sacrament,  The,'  574. 

•  Satire,'  262. 
Sceptics!  authors,  106. 
Schoolboys,  385. 

« SchoolfeUow,  The,'  536. 
Schoolmaster,  255. 
Schoolmistress,  138,  213,  233. 

*  Schools,'  254,  385. 

Scott,  Sir  Walter,  48,  53,  56,  58, 

67,  76,  77,  143. 
Sea,  summer  and  winter  views  ot 

177. 
Sea  productions,  207. 
Sea-side  walks,  207. 

*  See,  with  what  ease  the  child- 

Uke  god.'  264. 

<  Sects  and  Professions  in  Reli- 

gion,' 188. 
Settle,  Elkanah,  125. 
Shelbume,  Lord,  22. 
Ship-building,  176. 
Shipwreck  at  night,  178. 
Siddons,  Mrs.,  35,  130. 
«Silford  HaU;    or,    the  Happy 

Day,'  609. 
Simulation,  158. 

•  Sir  Denys  Brand,'  221. 

•  Sim  Eustace  Gret,'  162. 

<  Sir  Owen  Dale,'  441. 
« Sisters,  The,'  412. 
Slaughden  Quay,  3,  176. 
Slaughden  Vale,  3. 
Smokers'  club,  212. 
Smugglers,  115. 

*  Smugglers  and  Poachers,'  496. 
Society,  progress  of,  108. 
Solway  Moss,  189. 

Sorrow,  address  to,  152. 

Soul,  the,  316. 

Southey,  Robert.  Esq.,  LL.D.,  96. 

Spencer,  Hon.  William,  69. 

Spenser,  Edmund,  156. 

« Splendid  Shilling,'  213. 

« Squire  Asgill,'  228. 

<  Squire  Thomas,  or   the  Preci- 

pitate Choice,'  325. 


Stage,  the,  109. 
Stanzas  to  Mlra,  573. 

to  EUza,  574. 

to  a  Lady,  on  leaving 


her  at  Sidmouth,  266. 

•  to     the     Countess 


of 


Jersey,  on  her  Birthday,  266. 

*  Storm  and  CaUn,'  262. 

*  Struggles  of  Conscience,'  333. 
Students,  385. 

Study,  comforts  aridng  from,  258. 

Summer  Sabbath,  pleasures  of, 
118. 

Suspense,  403. 

Sutton,  Right  Hon.  Charles  Man- 
ners, 70. 

*  Swallow,'  the  knavish  attorney, 

199. 
Swedenborgians,  190. 
'Sybil  Kindred,' 301. 


Talcs,  271. 

*  Tales  op  the  Hall,'  73,  375. 
Taverns,  213. 

*  The  hour  arrived  I  I  sigh'd  and 

said,'  13. 
'  The  sober  stillness  of  the  night,' 

674. 
'The  whistling  boy  that  holds 

the  plough,'  535. 
<  Think  ye  the  joys  that  fill  our 

early  day,'  574. 
Tboroton,  Mr.  Robert,  33. 
Thurlow,  Lord  Chancellor,  29, 31, 

34,38,124. 
TimbriU,  Thomas,  Esq.,  63. 
Time,  160. 
Tombs,  180. 
Tories,  50,  381. 
Tovell,Mr.,  10,  11,40.42. 
,Mrs.,  11,  41,42, 


Town  scenery,  difficulty  of  de- 
scribing, 175. 

<  Trades,'  204. 

Tragedy,  109. 

Travelling  for  orders,  origin  of 
the  practice,  188. 

Tulip  mania,  904. 

Turner,  Rev.  Richard,  43, 47,  50, 
51,  55, 99. 

,  Dawson,  Esq.,  86. 

>,  Mrs.  Dawson,  86. 


Tyrant  boy,  the,  257. 

U. 

*  Unhappy   is   the   wretch   who 

feels,'  63. 
UniversaUsts,  190. 
Upas,  or  poison  tree,  291. 

V. 

ValeofBelvolr,37,  57, 17L 
Vega,  Lope  de,  96,  99. 
Vengeance,  534. 
Vestry  debate  on  a  firandUng^  187. 


«  Vicar,  The,'  182. 
Vickery,  Mr.,  14. 

•  Village,  Tm,' 38, 96,  lU. 
Village  apothecu7, 117. 
Village  detrsction,  119. 

justice,  119. 

life,  116, 118, 119. 

priest.  117. 

schoolmiitresB,  138. 

•  Villars,'  530. 
Voltaire,  224. 

W. 

•  Wager,  The,'  352. 
Waldron,W.,Esq.,«a 
,  Miss,  41,  81. 

<  Walter  and  WiUiim,*  ttc 

205. 

Weather-etaini,  179. 

Weaver  entomologist,  the, 

Wellington,  Duke  of;  line 
dramng  of  the  elm  tree 
which  he  stood  durk 
battle  of  Waterioo,  265. 

Wesley,  Rev.  John,  41,  5 
193,  194. 

*When  all  the  fiercer  p 
cease,'  Ice.,  160. 

Whigs,  50, 381. 

Whist-table,  211. 
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